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Part I 


PRINCIPAJL STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES ‘ 

OONTBNTS T>oe».» 


United States Oflloe ol Education 3 

Principal State school offloers-- 5 

County and other local superintendents of schools 22 

Other educational directories 49 


United States Office op Education 


CommiaMoner oj JSducaiion — William John Cooper 
•A^aiatant Commiaaioner — Bess Ooodyhoontz 
Chief clerk — Liewls A. Ealbach 

Seeretary to the Commiaaioner — Mrs Mabel Hlle Smith. 
2 >ipiaiona 


1. Administration (chief clerh. In charge)' 

Eunice W. Ourtls, In charge of malls and hies 

2 . Reseeudh and Investigation (Assistant Commissioner, in charge) * 

Consultants — 

James F Rogers, specialist In health education 

Maris M. Proffltt, spedallst In guidance and Industrial education, 

David Segel, specialist In tests and measurements 
Divisions — 

(а) Collegea — ProfeaaioTUil achoola — 

Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 

Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 

Walter J. Greenleai, specialist in higher education 

John H McN'eely, research assistant 

Ella B Ratcllffe, chief educational assistant. 

(б) A.merican school ayatema — 

Walter S Deffenbaugh, chief 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist In nursery-klndergarten-prlmary education. 
Carl A. J essen, senior specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M X<angvick, senior 8i>eclalist in elementary school curriculum, 

Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary eduction. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance 
Ward W, Keesecker, spedallst In school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, Junior specialist in kindergarten-pxlmary education. 

(c) Foreign school avstema — 

JameaF. Abel, dhlef 

Alina M. Dindegren, speolelist in western European education. 

Sevexin K. Turoedenskl, associate specialist in foreign education. 

Frances M. Femald, a^lstant specialist in foreign education. 

(d) Special problems — 

Mrs. K athertne M. Cook, chief. 

Walter H Qaamnltz, senior spedallst in rural-school problems. 

Ellse H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional children. 

Beatrice MoX«Qd, senior specialist In education of physically handicapped children. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist In the education of Negroes. 

Annie Reynolds, associate spedallst in school supervision 
(«) StatfaUealr- 

Emery M. Foster, chiet 

David T. Blose, aaslstant statistician. 

Henry O. Badger, assistant statistician 
Dester B. Harllhy, assistant statistician 
Russell M. KeUey, assistant statistician. 


\ Tbe Edui»tlonal Directory is released in 4 parts as rapidly as the data become available: Part I, Princi- 
pj^ State a^ school officers, and other educational direotoilfea. Part II, Priudpal city school 

parwjhial school superintendents; Part IH, Co 1 i£m and unlveraltierincluffing aU 
education. Part rv^ Educational associatkC, boards, and foundations, and 
SStSToffiST^^’ purchased from the Supert^ndent of Documents, Government 
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EI>XJCA.TIO>r ALi XJXBtECTOIfV , 1 Q33 


X>i9i^ions OonLlrra^<a. 

3. OEaitorloJ- 

William I>. IBoutwoU, cfalef. 

Jolm S. editorial assistant. 

iNCarsaret IF. editorlaX aaslstant 

4 ILl’brary 

Sabra W . 'Voiiglitp chiief 

Ed ilili A.. X^a't.1xro'F>v assoolate specialist la scJtiool librane':) 
IN^artlia Tt, ^s-IcOal^e, assistant librarian 
Edltti A., TVx^ght, assistant In reaearcti bibliograpliy. 
A-gnes I. bead catalogner. 

I^7ora E. 'X'atinrap assistant cataloguer 
Eutb A. Ca-rmy, luzxlor assistant In rosoarcb- 
e. Sei^vlee. 


X«ewis R -A 3. derm an, cblef. 

Alice Bararo'wn, senior specialist in scbool-btulding problems^ 

Xobn O. :f^a.lott, senior specialist In commercial education 

s_ ^Wbiitcomb, senior specialist In borne oconomtca- 
Cline oozr, senior si>eclalist in education by radio 

lenftTt <ZJ. X.»^>nabard, associate specialist in boxne ed-ucatlon. 

TwXcule b<X- Ready, associate specialist In physical education, 

6- General surveys COommlssloner of Education, in cbarge>: 

Edward 3. Ev'enden, associate director, ^rational Survey of tbe Education of T 
Guy O, Oumble. sexxior specialist in educational surveys, 


Een W EjT&aEler. coordinator. 



1. pRXNoiPAi- State School Officers 


Stotft and oflloorjt 


Alabninu 

A. F llnrumB 

John W AbcreroJiiblf. 

John t'mnm-..- . 

Jamas N rtunnala , . . 
Carl Q Baxtar 


N F. Oroenhlll. 


p. W, Hmlgeei 

Mrs. Ooaricla H. tltxlKaa 

Kva Hawn...... 

N’onna Smith 

l>ta»a. Voung.. 

Orattan Payne 


Olllciu) designation 


State su|>crmtcndent of education 

Assistant State superintendent 

Chief olurk 

Assistant chief clerk.. 

Acting supervisor of attendance and child ac- 
Cdunting. 

Pirerior of teacher training, certlflcntlon, end 
elementary education. 

i^ecretary of teaetuT training and certification.-. 

Vssi.stnnt in certification 

I'ertllantiiin record clerk 

Supervisor of eleincntnry education 

I ‘ireetor of research aiul information - 

'Statistician . 


.\d dress 


Montgomery 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do 


W I<. SpcBceT... ! Uinvior of M*condary education Do 

T W. Smith,..,.,...... I Suiycrvlsor of secondary education Do. 

hr. K. Baker. ....................................... Do. 


• r « r « a a 


Dlrcctt<r of school and community organization.. 

Super vi'-or of puhlie-achool librorica 

1 nr4>ct«r of physical and health education 

DlriH’tor of exceptional education 

t tirector of vocational ctlucatlon 

Suia«cvisur of agricultural education 


Mary Knglnod 
WlUie W, WelcJi.. 

Jeasie H. Oarriaon 
Clutie Bloodworih 
J I B« Ilobdy . ■ . f , 

F il OentiT •••-'■ - J SU{*ervixor of civilian rehabUltatiori..... 

I vol anaflforo - . . . , , I Siu*crvi*<or of homeHseonomlcs education . 

E. r ToiiStock.: Sm»wvlwrof IndiiHtrtaleducatlon....... 

R. B, Ledbetter, : Dirertor of schpolhouse planning 


A. F. Dltttnar. 

Clyde f, Pearson 

M. n. Falkner . . . 

W. E Benns 

J. S. Iguuhert.. ....... .. 

B Cl. MetJehee.if, 

Mr.x. Miwy F McDavId. 
Alaeka: W. 1^ Keller . . . . 

AmerloMt Bamoa: Arthur K> 
Liadborg. 

Artcona: 

U. K. lleudrlx 


Architect 

Architectural draftsman 

,do 

Miperviaor of cimst ruction, rural fchools- 

Directw of Kegro education 

Suiiervlaor of Negro education. 

Jeanee uMiiervIsor 

Commlwwaer of education. 

1 tirectof of eilucatlon 


State superintendent of puhlic Instmctlou. 

I >trecior of renaerch 

Director of etenientery education... 

Blatlsttclan...... 

'rests and meawirwnente 

Aa-lstant to teate and measurements.. .... 

t’ertiflcafloii — — 


r. I^Ise Boehrlnger 

W. H. HarloM 

J. Morris Klrhaixts .. 

N. W. Iim... ....... 

M.J Hurley ....... 

Arkamiaa- 

r.M. Hirst.. 

H. T Bieeln... ... 

Pearle t>AvU... . .. 
ffownni Daweein, .. 

H A lattle . ... 

tl. C. Floyd ... , 

J. Odell Baker 

B. B, Matthew... . 

R. B. BniUh.... .. 

A , S I f toax .... 

Nolen Irby 

W. J. BreH 

Drutilla Kent . . ... 

M.R. Owens. . ... 

Rdward McCuUtton 

W, F. H1UI 

Chrlsiine Bandeni. . ^ ^ ^ ^ l.ibrarUin . • • ^ > ' v.:..- 

Franew Bailey Itinerant twlw 

Maiyarel Hart Asw-ia laie director of lailldinps and grounds. 

CaJito^ a ^ Mt|x rmtcndriii of laitdlc instruction and director 

. of dhiraiion 

Mm Pauline Winner.,.,. I AdmiiiBimtjveiiseiMuni.-. .. 

Mafibn1lL*Ki^Ham. . ZIZI; V*.*^Ki"**^ 

; school teachers rcllp'iucnl .^lary mna noara. 
gam ir t'ohn. Deputy juiierlntendciit of P/'J* 

. •o^aw . - »tid chief of dleWon of research and statistic. 

C, r. Muney.*........... Awislaiti chief of division of research and statie- 

tiee 


. * j. ^ 

'"“1 


Slate tomnilsaloner of Mlucatlon., 

AMtstani commissioner of education, 

Deputy eommtsaloncr of edueat ion .... ... 

Dtri'ctor infivtnatlon and research, 

1>trt*«*ti»r. school administration and reports.. 

Dirc« bar, sehnot law and finance 

threemr of school plant division,.... ... - 

Director of voraflnnal I'ducatlon .. — -■ 

*<MfsTvlsor of voeaihtnal agrtciilmre, . - -j- --- 

•“ur«ervhior of Tocatlonal civilian rehabilitation. . 

Supervisor of Negro schools. - . , 

Sn perv Isor of trades and iiidiistrles. , 

ciinwtvls»»r of home I'crmonilcs. 

i^wperx'taof of blghlrho«ils.. 

Assooiate htgrpschfsti supi'rvlsor 

Miale auivrvBrtr of elementary schools 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Jimcan. 
Pago Pago 


PhoeUlx. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Little Rock 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

X>o 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Facramento 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL. DIRECTOKY, 1933 
1 Principal States School Officers — Continued 


State and officers 


Official designation 


Address 


G al if orn ia — C ontlnued 

Mrs Irene T Seineman.. Assistant superintendent of public instruct ion 


Henry M Lynn Departmental accountant 

L B Travers Chief of division of adult and continuation, edu- 

cation. 

Herbert R. Stolz Chief of bureau of parent education 


J F Dale do. 

Gertrude Laws do_ 


Mrs Magdalene Wanzer- 

Nicholas Rlcclardl 

J. C Beswick 


Julian A MoPhee 

Ira W. Kibby— 

Maude I Murchle 

N P Neilson 

Winifred Van Hagen. 

Mabel R QlUls 

Bleanor Hitt 

Helen Hefleman 


Mrs Gladys L Potter. -- 


Andrew F Hill, jr. 
Charles W. Bursch. 


J. A Burkinan, 
H D.Hlcker.. 
J. M Dodd 


Chief of bureau of immigration education 

Chief of division of secondary education 

Assistant executive officer, commission fur vo- 
cational education and chief of bureau of trade 
and Industrial education 

Chief of bureau of agricultural education 

Chief of bureau of business education.. 

Chief of bureau of honiemaking education.-. - . 
Chief of division of health and physical eilucation 

Chief of bureau of physical education for girls 

State librarian, chief of division of Hbraric^s 

Assistant librarian 

Oblef of division of elementaxy education and 
rural schools 

Assistant chief, division elementary education 
and rural schools 

Chief of division of schoolhouse iilanmug 

Assistant cluof of division of scEioothousc plan- 
ning. 

Research expert and adviser for teachers’ eollegos- 

Chief of bureau of vocational rehabilitation 

District supervisor of vocational rehabilitation . , 


Los Angeles (311 Cal 
fornia State BUig.)* 
Sacramento 
Los Angeles (311 Vixl 
fornia State BlUg )• 
Rcrkoluy (27:;u ihu 
croft Wity.) 
SatTuniento 
Los Angeles (311 Cal 
fornia Stale Bldg.). 
Soenunento, 

1^0 


W, E Smlth- 


R a French Chief of bureau for the education of the blind, . . 

Elwood A Stevenson Chief of bureau for the education of the deaf,,,. 

Mrs Lillian B, Hill Chief of bureau of mental hygiene 

Mrs. Mabel F. Qlflord Chief of bureau of correction of speech defects. . 


Mrs Evelym A. Clement,. 

Ivan R Waterman 

W S. Dyas 

Canal Zone* 

Ben M. WlUiams.— 

V. H. Barker 

Mrs. Shirley D Price 


Colorado 

Inez J LfOwla-. 
Lucy C. Auld. 


Chief of division of teacher training and certlflca- 
tion. 

Chief of division of textbooks and publications - , 
Chief of bureau of State printed textbooks 

Superintendent of schools 

Assistant superintendent of schools 

Assistant superintendent of schools, eloniontory 
grades 


Helen von Rosenberg. 
Mrs, Magdalene C. Rc 
Connecticut 

Ernest W, Butterfield. 

DonfiJd H- Scribner 

N Searle Light . - 

Roberto. Deming 

Mary P. Potter 

Joseph Wiseltler 

George R. Bturges..,— 


Oscar Fltzslmons 

Charles J. Prohaska,. 


Frances Foley 

Ruth White Colton 

Helena F. Miller... 

Roger M- Thompson 

Paul D, OoUler 

Maud Eeator 

Helen F. Bechtel 

Ajonette Bennett 

Ruth Pointer 

Esther L. Holmes II ^ 

F S, CaiM mill 

Franklin E Pierce 

A S Boynton IIIII 

R- L. Habn 

Mary O. Blodgett I_.II 


Superintendent of public instruction 

Deputy superintendent, . - 

Assistant State librarian 

Supervisor of certification 

Statistician 

Commissioner of education 

DlrTOtor, division of business administration, 

Sralor supervisor of rural education 

Field sui>ervlaor of adult education 

Junior supervisor of adult education 

Assistant In art education 

Serdor sui>er visor of bureau of attezi<Iance, om- 

Swalor supervisor of h«ath an^ phyVlciii 
tion 

Asstetant in he&lth and phyalosl education 

FMd super v^r of character education research. 

Editor of publications 

Senior supervisor of research anrl VurvoyV-”!”” 

^mor supervisor of secondary education _ 

Field supervisor of special education-. ' 

Assistant in special education 

do 

do... 

Juidpr assistant in specif education "111 m””" 

Field sup^isor of urban education 

teacher preparation .... 

DiTTOtor, dMsion of vocational education 

Field supOT^sdsor of agriculture (Smlth-HuKhes).. 
Field supervisor of homeznaking fgtmtth-Hughes) I 


Do. 

Do. 

Sun Fr!inci.sco (1)119 
State Rldg.j. 
r.os Angidcs fl07 Cali- 
fornia State DIdg.). 
Berkeley 
J>o 

Sacnuiionto. 

San Krani'lsco (Suite 
J17, State Bldg.). 
SacrrtincDto. 


BaI>>oa Heights. 
Do. 

Do. 


Denver, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hartford. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Sttnrs. 

Do. 
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1. PiixNrir.M. Htatk Schoox. Officbub— C ontinued 


Stall) and ortlc^t'rs 


Ileriium Hrill 

Kd)\urd 1', r 

Dolawaro 

31. V' lioUowttV . 

Jotui ShUlinK 

It. U. Kiuk 

Jampi) O. \dttnis-. 

It, \v. llpim . 

W. ' 

Murinti F. ttmV 
A. B . A «f ipr.^on .... - 

J. F.. 

Marjiiipritp 41. Unrupti 
Cipnrtto F. Rpndrtt J*-'* . 

llaphpt \V, Taylnr ... 

Mary i». 

Cllomi <3ildrjr*«lwv«* 

Holen K. MarUii. , ~ - - 
KllralH»tli f'aUtoiri . » . 

It. I4. Hi*rJ*at 

waiiiiin Hail ^ ■ 

M. I’hylUn Miwt»n llw'k 

Plla J. llffitp) r.n* a....-- . 

itoward It Wllliums-. .. 

Cinorftp It. Mlllpr. 

AUHfft FfttlaN^. - , , 

Calvin K. Amprluirlt .. 
K. I'nvd IturkltnlihT 
Mr.t. .Mnrttinn I. ItHriuw. 
lrf»ta A . 'riu«niaj(. , - . . - . 
Mra. It. ttprirudr I.«atH 
Kdlih 1. . .. 

District «f foliimMi* 

Frank W. Iinll««« 

H, K. {Cramer . . - 


cnipittl dusipnution 


Address 


J J. Crane . . ^ 

It, L. ]tu>i*«K k 
Jessie I.« .•^all#* . . 
O. C. WilkiiiKtit. 
Alfrrtt K ."avei 


Haarard tt. t.unv . 

It. O tVUmartti 
It. S. Andvrsuti. . 
Florida 

W. «. t'‘awth4»u . . 
John C*. CuiHpiwn 
Sara ttur^rlt >. 
l.oU stiirkey.. .... 

M. It, IlitnKHi 

H. M, K% an* . . . . .. 

C. M. MIIom 

Claud M. kndre^hs. . 

i. F. Williams, ir 

H. K. Wood 

C. o. ilollay. .... 

Botetha Frnjan . . . . . 

r>. S. Wttllamt 

Qaorota: 

M. D CotUna... . . . 

L. L. Parry 

M. R. UtUa........ 

M. K. Thottit>aan . . . 
T. J. ]>amt)aey* Ir. . 
Jauala Haar^.... 

Oordon Q. Slimlaian 

J. C. DUem.......... 

HolMrt L. Couaitta. . 
Jamaa L. Qraham.. . 
iamaa A. Strlpllnt- . 


FJpM stiia'pvl.<f»r of tratlps and Industries - Hartford. 

Field siitH*rv i.Nor of relintalltatlon X>o. 

.‘'late i.ii|>4‘rtnlPiulont of piildip Instruction. Dover. 

snja'rinleirtlent In elHtrfSf of high sehools. Do. 
\S'^Hrnnt su|)enntointont In cimrge of elemen- Do. 
tory schools. 

\ •otiHTniit sppnditry and business manoger. Do. 

Dlr<H;tor of \ 0 (‘»tionid o<lucatlon Kowork.' 

''into s«ia’r% iwr of ugriculturo Dover. 

f^tata suiaTvlsor tif home economics..... Do. 

■'UjHTV isor of trades and industrUts Wilmington. 

Mlroelor of Hpoclul t‘lnm«',s Do. 

Dtreidor of adult eilumtlon ..... l>o. 

Dintior of phyNlcai etiueatlon. ... Dover. 

1 *ir«H'ior of art — ... J")©. 

>'tule ‘*u|»ervljM>r of art Do. 

Dtr4H>t«w of music ........ . — .... — .. Do. 

><nte sujatrvisor of music Do 

, .do .. ....... Milford. 

Dlreclor of research Dover. 

cu|>erv tM?r of tranaiiortatioi).. Do. 

Itiiral suis'rvlwir for Naw Caatlo County Wilmington, 

..... ........ ...... Do. 

Kurat suia'tvlHor for Kent Coiintv Dover. 

. ...do . „ Do. 

Itiiral supervisor for Busses County - — — — OoorROtown, 


. ..do ' 

visiting iVaeher ! 

^...do .... .... . 

. . . .dt^ . . a.. .................. 

. ^4o , .............. 

"Uja’riiitendent «f scluwds.. 

I irst axHistHiit Mi|»erlittendei)t, in eharga of 

arltileH4'h«*olN. .... 

First niv<lstniif suttcrititendenl. in oharga of 
bitsiitevi Htlulrs. ... . . ^ • 

,V!(Sl«tant siu»ermtemU*nt, in charge of adminlS’ 
tmtion of elemetitary schools. ^ ^ 

XHshdani suistlntetwient. in charge of eduoa- 
tiniiHl TCJiearrJt. . . . . 

, Kind aiwlstnnt. superintendent, in charge of 
minred school** ... 

superliiiendeiit, in charge of sup«'- 
vision id Instruction. t*o!orod elementary 

superintendent. In ctMige of aduoe- 
tlonal reeearch tcolwvd luhMds). 

•Mt|a»rlntendeiit, In tmslness ofwra..... 

ftatlAlIrlMii ..... 


Do. 

Do. 

Wilmington. 

Dover. 

l.aurel. 

aeorgetown. 

Washington. 

3>o. 


^tate *»u|i*rlntamlent of ptibllc Instruction. ...... I 

chlefrlerk - ..■ ' * ■ — 

Hecteiary and bookkeeimr 

t>rtmeetee^lc 

Mate supervisor ollugh schools...-- 

t*taMi supervisor ofelemenhuy nehpols.j.... 

.<4|Mte sttVsi*rvisor of physical and health educe* 

^tauTsupervlsor of rlvlllan reliahllltatitm. 

•tiale supervisor of aiorlwiltunit edut^ion ...... - 

A ssist aiii »u|«er V is w *»< 

Hiata auiservlsor of trade and Uiduatrial educe- 
Bljiu?*euperylsor at home ecotmmlca educetlon*.. - 

,*ttale agent for Negro rural schools ...... . 

1 ‘Dpef Infeiidsnt at schools and exectitlve ofDoer 
of Btaie vomtionat edtuiitlon. 

State auparvlsor ols**ooU 

Ftale Mipervtaor of artiool 

aw^rtjmtdlirSSm - — 

DtreMer of information and stettsttoM..........— 

ihiperrlsw' of Ne gro education.... 

AeoSgant aiyaerrUMUf of Negro 

Hupertflaor qieiduiolhouiieeoDetruction..— 


Talbitutssee. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

3>o. 

Do 


eoDetruction . 


Falrbum. 

Palmetto 

l,ouI«viUe... 

UewfclnavlUe. 

Jaakeos. 

Atlanta. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

I Do. 

' Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL. DIBECTORT, 1933 
1. Pbinoipaij State Sosootj Opfiobhs — Continued 


state and oflSoers 


OfQclal designation 


Address 


Georgia — O ontlnued. 

J I Allman Supervisor scliool administration 

Paul W. Ohapman Director State vocational education and State 

supervisor of agriculture 

L. M. Shaffer State supervisor of agriculture. 

M. D Mobley Assistant State supervisor of agriculture 

j. F. Cannon — State supervisor of trades and Industries 

Epsle Campbell State supervisor of home economics 

Elizabeth Mayes Assistant State supervisor of home economics 

Mmrtha McAlpine Special State supervisor of home economics 

Boland B(mer State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation 

Cochran District supervisor of vocational rehabilitation.. 

F. M Greene do.. ...... ... 

J. D. Underwood do — .... . 

Onam. * ‘ 

Edmunds R<y>t Director of schools.. ....... ..... 

Serbert Dimstrey Read of department of ^ucation .1.1... 

Antonio I. Crui In charge of vocational training 

Simon A. Sanchez — . — __ Supervising teacher ............ 

Sawail 

O- Crawford Suiwrintendent of public instruction. ... 

orm E. Dong... Deputy superintendent of public instruction 

c . E Du^ce^.. Secretary of the department - 

Bar\^ D. Fregand....... Direotor, division of vocational education 

aaracJwoune Edwards — Supervisor of home economics 

W . Bera._«-. Supervisor of agriculture 

aelen M. B aninTi Supervisor, dental hygiene division 

IdaJio^*^^*^* Director, dlv^on of health education...... 

Jf: ^iVlnoeirt. Commissioner of education ...... 

T? Opudie.. — State superintendent of public instruction....... 

Dpuglaa Emts — Oertlflcation and registration clerk. .....1. 1. 1... 

— State hlgh-school inspector ...... 

Anna O. Fearaon State rural supervisor... ... ..... 

Ethel A Hoffman.. do 

Anne Hospers. ...do' ------ . 

Genevieve Watson doZ"r”iririIirZr”I”'I""I”irr“IZII 

Turner — Insurmce'derk.’ZIIIZIZIIIZIZIZZ— II IZIZIIIIZIIZ 

nilnola* — Directory clerk 


State sapjerintendent of public Instruction. 

Chief clerk.. 


T. A. Simpson Supervisor of country and village elVnientofy' 

scnools. 

phas. H. Watts _ do 

^E. w MiUer ZZZZZdoZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Supervisor of city dementairy "schods.ZZZZZZZZZZZ 



H.A Paine do..._..'.".'ZZZZZZZZZZ”Z 

W \ ®te^'®xa™i»i“K'boanr.~ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

A^’ H nfSr Secretan^, twhers' pension board 

J ]E -mil ®®® Supervisor, homeeconornics education. 

H DMQfaT*" agricultural erlucatlon 

J W ®Th?™;S^n‘ aupervi^r of agricultural education. - . 

J E‘:^it^^ Supwrlror of trades andlndustrial education 

. Ji,. rmts Asdstaut supervisor of trades end industrial 

J. W. Paul. .!?dS!!.!“Z. 

Bum^B (^fc Su'l^r'^pT'of civIflan'rohabUitat"!^^^ 

Indiana Assistant supervisor of civilian rehabiUtatlon 

state superintendent of public Instruction 

Grover Van Duyn_ Assistont State superintendent of public l^ru<b~ 

T txr^ T, I _ _ tion. 


Atlanta. 

Athens. 

Do, 

TIfton. 

Atlanta. 

Athens 

Do. 

Do, 

Bninbridge. 

Atlanta. 

Perry. 

UainosviUo. 

Guam. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Honolulu 

l>o. 

Do, 

a>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boise. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Albion. 

Do. 

Liewiaton. 

Do. 

Boise. 

Do- 

i^I)rlngfleld 

1>0. 

D<>, 

Do. 


Hanv E® ^Ar - edu»tlonal reference 

Brc^b teacher-training division ZZ 

^ Director of vocational education anti supervisor 
Oeonra K "WrUr a of agricultural oducatl on 

Supervisor of industrial education 

Slater Bartlow Supervisor of home-economics education., ^ ~ * 

ow iSSSSeV vocatioi^i rehabiiitattoa. 

Lura Asstetont supervisor of vocational rehabiUtatlon^l 

Clarence D. MuiSiyZZZZZZZ 'Di^orcrf'il^^enti^-Vnd'hlgh^^ 


IndlanapoUi, 

1^0. 
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1. Pbincijpaij Statk Schooi« Officbbs — C ontinued 


state asU ollleors 


Otilcial doalguation 


Indiana— Continuetl. 
Harold K AItx»rp. 


Cbas. B. Hertonhtcin, 

Bert F. 

BJaiMjlie Merry -- 
O. H. Orolht — - 


Iowa: „ , 

Agnes Samurlson- . .. . 
Fred 1<. Mahunnah... 

It. C, WllUanis.. 

Viola H. Sobell 

Kathor F. 'rroiistroin.. 

K. A. Oriinn 

wmiani A. I>»n>lttv> , 
Clara M. Wallaw .. . 

W. II. Simona 

Jessie M. Barker - 

Forest B. Moore. . ... 
Qeoixe F* Kkstnim... 
Hamntcm T. Ilutl.- . .. 
llaurry W, CarujU'tuwl. 
Mary Farris-..-....-. 

Wmis W. arant...... 

Jaxses J. B. Mlwlndl.. 
K. Uraee Young. 
Mabel Bulamann. .... 

Kansas: 

^wT T. Markham 

W. A. »Ur*y... 

J. K. KdewtOB........ 

B, C. Himt 

Florenos H, Walker—. 
Jamee H. iiouscoB.-.. 

C. M. Miller 


L. It. l‘oll«m, ........ 

Basel K. Thnxnpeoa.. 

W. 11. Stanley. 

lAUie l,essU«. 

Stephen K. 

OlM House.. ...... .. 

Fix*. Flnel. 

KftQltiGltv: 

Janm H. KlehmoBd. 
tiordie Voui^-. ...... 

O. J. Junes. ...... 

Mark Ciodnmn. 

L. N. Taylor......... 

S, w, Cammaek, jr... 
jr. W. llrooker.. ...... 

W. C. 

A- F. Taylor......... 

Moes Walton......... 

J. <?. MUli.. ..... 

Claveland Moore .... 

Olnay M. FauhSt 

O. Ivan ilamaa...... 

9. O. Burd.--. ...... 

Ata Bea... ........... 

Frank X>. Fetaraun... 
Loolalana; 

T. H. Harris.. ...... . 

3, K. Lombard 

Charlie F. T mde eo.. 
w. A. Slsewors. . ... . 

John X. Cose... 

JohnM. Foote 

M. 8. RotMMTteOD..... 

ft; M. Hopper 

M. F. Rofsss........ 

Helsoe aiuTe...^ 

8. M. laekeoB. 

A. lorrtvleve. 



AhbUitant director of elementary and hlgh-scbool 
Insjtectlon. 

l>lreotor «f State school relief 

.\ssmtaiit illrei'tor of State school relief... 

Atteiuiante oihcer... ... 

Ksex^-utive secretary. State teacliors* retirement 
fund biHkrU. 


State superintendent of public instruction. 

l>opuiy State superintendent 

l^lrector of research 

Secretary, board of otlucatlonal examiners. 

ChM clerk 

Inspoctor of consolUlated schools. 


liiaiioctor of i»lninK>camp schools 

^>U|i«rvl!tar of normal traluiug schmds 

Inspector of graded and high schools.. 

Inspector of rural schools. .... 

IJlrector of vocational education.— 

supervisor of agricultural education 

Assistant supervisor of agricultural education — 
Supervisor or trade and industrial education—. . 

supervisor uf hozne*znaktna eiituation 

Supervisor of vocational renahilitatlon.. 

Aanietant supervisor of r«hat>ilitatton 

do : 

vl*». . ..... 


State superintendent of public Instruetlon- 
Asalstant State superintendent..—.—..— 

Ifigh'School supervisor 

....dct.. — — 

Huml school supervisor. .... 


.do. 


Director of vocational education and 8up«rvtsor 
of trade and Industry. 

Bufiervisor of vocational agrieulture. — .. 

Hupervlsor of vocational home economics...— 

Htatlsttcian 

Hem’etary. Htate board of education - 

Chief cWk. 

Becretary of State sehool*book commlaston.— . 
Manager of State reading circle 


Stale auperintantlent of pubtio Instmctlon. 

AsaUtant Stats luparintendent 

Supsrvlaor of schools.......— 

..—do 

Rural lohoot agent..— 

Director of aSoolbutkllnsa and grounda.. 

Ihreotof of pufalie relations... 

Ulraolpr of 

DIfeetor of aebool records and reports 

Auditor and ininpMor..........^ 

Direetor of t s a a fier trtdnlng..... 

]>lraotor of vocational rehablUtajUon 

Bupervtaer of vocational iwablUtatlQB..... 

' iSimecew' of vi^Uonai oduoatlon - 

Buparvlser of agricultural oducaUon.——— 
Hupwr vBor of home economtm education- . 
Dlreetor of ft wa no e ,,..— 


Address 


Indianapolis. 

Do 
l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 


Des Moines. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Topeka. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

DO. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l 

Frankfort. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Z>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


atate mpsrlntsndent of nublie edcMj^on....— 
Dtraotor of taw»ber*train!ng and oartifloatlon — 

BteSe lUgh-aebool sopervlaor— ... — — 

Asirti|^i atsU hlgboeboDl supervisoir 

Dimm'^ndMiM aud “ 

Asdstant director of relwenoe and service 

State aupsIrvkKir of eleqaentary aohorrts 

AartataiiVBtaie au p erv leo r of elementary schools. 


.do. 


BtaM aap srv U wr of agr^tem— — 

State wpsrvlaor cd home soonomlae 

AMMIaatstete lupei^lsmr M home eonoomtea— 

Stata na p ervieor of sehord Bbrarlsa.— 

Mate tupcrvlsor of in dustr ial edocatiou and 
vebaliilltetlon. 


Baton Rouge. 
JX). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

X>o- 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

X>o. 

HefW Ocleansk 


254039 — 38 2 
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principaij state school officers 
1. PrtiNciiPAi, Statu Schooij Officers — C ontinued 


Stato and otnccr.s 


ORioltU ilvsiRnation 


MosaftCli«s*itt-i-— Coutiiiwnl . 

Lou LomharU — .... . 


Carl K, n<'rrlek 

nvrh*Tt A. l^alliLS 

Henry Iloiiii - — 

Kdwnrtl I> CiiHahoii 
XCathurlia* Mttt*Li»riiU* ... 
James A Mover 

B. Everett t'Utrk . . — 

Mary L. 

John P. Wastrel. 

Hek'Xi ». <lur»‘lty 

Mrs. Nuthanlel Tlin>er. . 

Aliu(« W. . 

Ed ward II. litnlxtone. . . 
UotHnt 1. Itratnhnll . ... 
Clayton L. lAuit.. ...... 

MlohiKau ; , 

WokHler II. Pt'arci* ....... 

C. Lloyd UuodrU'h.. 

A. \\ . 'I'UtouiJSou ... . . . . 
lAirtk It. t'uriw.... ..... 

G. E. Porsytlio 

Kobu Harris... 

Ada Ilh'ktiiK — ..... . . 
Josot*l> !*>• Aiatlily........ 


Asvjistafit hurs'rvLsor of teaclior training In Held 
of lunisfhoul arts sclnstls. 

SuiH*rv fsnr of adimnlstration......^ ..... 

SuiMTvisor of rehuhlUtation. 

A*'V»'<tant supervisor of rehablUtatlon 

. -.*Jo 

-do- .... ...I 

Hireetor, iltv isiun t*f nniversUv extension... ..... 

MijH rv Isor of adult niiim education, iinlversity 

fXteitsiiiii 

do... ... - 

SuiMTV Isor In eduvntioii, univ'ersity extension... 
Assistant suia*rvisor in cla.ss orKauizatlon, uni- 
versity extension. 

Iiireetor, division of inizniKrutlon and .Amorlcon- 
i/atinii. 

i<ujM'rvl#M*r of sooinl service, division of Imzni- 
linition and Amerlcnni^ution. 

Itireetur, division of pultlie libraries 

Uins'tur. division of the blind 

Sifretary, leach* rs’ retirement hoard 


J, J. ISH*., 

G. Way no lTUs» .... . 

U. H. Vandon Iteit . . 

Itoy' NoH*viarf*....,.,.- . 

Ida M. Ilttstmi.v.... ... 

J. W. Hnxard .. . ... . 

Gntoo It. Wallace.... ... 
W. t>. Hilt .. ..... 

Oocirge N. *itw«'U.. 

Bert J. Ford...... 

laabolle M ll««ker.. .... 

luaM. Ktdley. ... . .... 

Charles A. HttM'liart...... 

Kuth Pns'xiird.. . . 

K. E. Uallui». .... . . 

K. ti. Hmlth .... 

Jatiitsi M. M«:Couiietl. . 


P. G. Tuntilniv.. .. 
Anna Hwrnaon.,.. . 
T, t\ Efigum.,.,. 
O. K. ttainte .... 

Agnes l*ytie 

Cora tllere ... .... 
Flora Triton,. . .... 

Fern Kenutnly,. .. 
Etta ('hristeiiasn.., 
E. M. Phllliiia 

H. E. Flynn 

Tbsodoro 


Ksnnetlt Ntlann. 


' 1 

...f 

' I 


i 


^ul Calroar 

H. T. Wldikiwaon,... 
Aora K.tmv«v ..... 
^unuel A. Challnuin. 

E. W. Kvorta. 

Claca F. Baldwin.... 
Bantot A. Wood.... 
Mildrad L. MoHiven. 
MO^ V. W 
B. E, Whits. 


t^tati' su{a<rini4‘ad*'iitof public Instruction.... 

lA puty »U[H‘rlnfeiitlent of mi bite Instruction.... 

IJtrertor of physical and lusdih education. ... 

Awa lute vlirector of physical education 

Hirta'tur of IntuneliofHatlu atldetie.s 

AsMiehite director «»! lieulth education 

ltir«*cti)r of music education............ ...... 

A.'otUtaiit ilirvetor of music ctlueatlon.. ........ 

State sutuTvisor of v<xutiuuul retiabUitation..... 
>uperv seixindary educutiuu and private. 

deiiotniituiiriuiti. uuvl iairodiml seliools. 

SiitaTv isor of MM’otitiary education and udininls- 
traiivo tsrttnsclur. 

tJirei’ior tif certification. insiHsdor of rural school 
Imiiiiiiivt, and auditor. 

Kilifor... ... . 

GllUa* iienaintaiit. ciistudmii, and statistician. .. 
UirtH i*tr t«f chiht twcuuniliiK and stutisucs....... 

■"taiisf iiiaii — ...... 

t^uia>rliitendem of rural ediuation division...... 

;^ii]n*rv iMur of rural ugricuiturul scliools. ..... 

r^iimrviHor of ctiunty nonnttls.... 

r^iilwrvisor of instruction 

Iturat .H4 'Iuh 4 adviser ... — .. . ............ 

>ii|a«rviHor of lumie (4Cunoini<-s.. ...... 

.'iitis'rvbor of vocational agrleulturo. ....... 

r^iiiwrvbtir of vocational Industrial education.... 

t*oini»bi>k>iier of eduentlon and secretary and 
executive otneer of tin' Htato tioard of educa- 
lion. 

Deputy ouiititiiiMtlnuer 

IJitt'Ctur, ungradtsl ekimntury sohoola.... — ... 

, ,.,*to ......... 

Assistant director, ungrade*! elementary schools. 
,,.du ... ..................................... 

Institute liurtruclor., 

. -do,. .... 

. . *lo... . ... .. 

hlrWior 'of tdah 'scIhsVIs,* Junior am 
v«irstlonat education . , 

Director of ehnnentary and Junior lUgb schools., 
lliieetor of high wboub and high-sehool depart^ 
tiionts. . ... 

Itirrcutr of sprdsl claaseo for defectives, and 
assistant *ltrector «if re**dttcatlon and jilace- 
ntrnt of disable*! |a*rsons. 

reaper visor of agricultural rslucatton - 

Hupei^iNiM of irmle and Industrial education..... 

Kuia'rvisor of honw-economlcji e*lu*»tIon 

Dirw^ar of buildings and sanitation. 

tJlteciur of fihyslcai and health educatlou. 

Director of librarhHi. — ■ 

Awdstant director of libraries. 

Idhrarlan. — 

RtffciMioe tibrttrifkn.. 

Director of tiwcbera' employ inent bui^ imd 
secretary of teacher*’ insurance and retire- 
luent fund. 


A ddress 


Framlneham 

Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

l}o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

X>o 

Do. 

Lansing. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Kt. Paul. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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1. Principal. State School Oeficers — Continued 


state and officers 


Official desiftuation 


Atldrosj 


Minnesota — Oontlnaed. 

Oscar M Sullivan... Director of reeducation and placement of dls- 

abled persons 

B. M Cosgrove Assistant director of reeducation and placement St. Pnu!. 

of disabled persons. 

Harry J Johnson do Tio. 

Christopher Lindahl. Accountant Oo' 

,, T. J Bemlng Statistician lio! 

Mississippi 

E — 1 State superintendent of education Jucfc.^ton 

M. E Mprehead Assistant State superintendent.--. ... Do. 

L T, Calhoun State supervisor of rural schools Do 

w State director of vocational education Lio. 

w. o Strahan State supervisor of Negro schools l>t>. 

Percy Easom State agent Di> 

Ert^r Rogers Supervisor of home economics ... I’Jo’ 

T? x Supervisor of trade and industrial education Do.’ 

D.L Wflltoms — Supervisor of vocational agriculture ... Do, 

O. O. Henderson do “ tv> 

^a^Ma^yS*^a6er’ Supe^lsor of civilian' rehabilitation J. III.IIl!!" Do. 

K P Walker Supervlaor of agricultural 'hiVll*'scbMis'arid’ 

M. E Moffitt — . Statistician...... .............. _ Do 

Quarles. State supervisor of music.... .-1-1.1.1111 Do.' 

n w State supervisor of high schools ... Do. 

^ y?* President State board of examiners Do. 

Mislaid fl^Ate director of school building service...--.--.. Do. 

Ch^lw A 1^ State supOTintendent of public schools Jofterson t'Jtv, 

S' fe- S^ett Statistician " " tja 

V I>irector of school*buildliis service, - 
Virginia M^erhoflTer Music director,.. IT. 

j education iJo! 

D.o.fu'gs;::::;;;:;;:: Itt- 


Jucfc.aon 

Do. 

Do 

L>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ihi, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


O A V* A grown VAi , - - - - 

E H Supervisor of high schools 

w. G. Duion ■.'.'miiir"; 2 

Obaxles Mycra...^ 

Clyde WliSs 

5 M 

SS®0®:S£'n - sch'cwTdeiwirt'ment 

o^E Mfe::::::::::: otrum sohooia 

Sallie Pattlnson I 

O, E. Bnrton^ Z-II"" I 


department, 

llntmee departmen t. . 

Supervisor of Negro schools 

E* James flunAT^^foAv* » * 


o°£ Of v<^iKonS"sSiauitx;;^ 

§■ T Assls^t supervisor of voStlonal^laiitutilli 

•rmi- -'“'“--Qtl- 


Ella Moore 
Belle Pollai 


Po^'d’ SuporvlMr of vocaHonaVhome'eTOnomto 

Pollard. supervisor of vocational home eco. 

xn TIT T nomlcs- 




_ . euporvisor of ttwie iW. 

^w^te^H?od::::::::: supervisor 

o«fttfl^tro'n oiwi:::::::::::::::: i?»* 

Neb^^ Keiie^::::::::::::: aoiemin. 

O.WRoMntof IX>- 

Ohio, c. “oSJSfc »«<>h<tarr ,daoatloa ,4 ,«h« Omrt. (City Ui.U) 

N,.SdK' dS; 

Waltor w ®tet. ,^^ay^pub U^_lM^t loD ud c*»«. C« 


CanoR City, 
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PHIN’CXPAL STATE SCHOOL. OFFICERS 
1 . PniNciFAi, Statk School Officers — C ontinued 


Stitt u ititil 


Olik-ril deMtrnniion 


A ddress 


NC%tMlrt -ContinUfU. ! 

Ani> IlmiMin.. — 


K. K. Kruukllit.- 


Mw UijTtithy 1*. 


Mr> Klori'iicti I 4 1‘oaftK'k*.' 


Mr;.. MurUi K. Henry, 


Kiitli UlutMtud. 


Ilerttiii V. Akin > . » 
ll(iN>rt H JeppHoii . 
DiiiKitil t'. t’aiiwruii 
Mrs. M'lrltm <*. Iiuwen 
New Httntiwhire* 

James N i'riiigle, . . 
Walter M. Mtt> .. . , 
Riiswll II. lauivitt 
Fiaia M. tlrimn . 

Paul K. f'urtiurti . . 
rilftan ft. Hnsliit. . 
KlirutHitti M. Murplijt 
Kurl it. Mttla . 

I^tMitsa M. Nnrttm 
Wdllatf* i>. HiBpjt r 
< ‘nrtis H. 

('ltristoiiticr‘'t\ f'tdtarii 
Hletiiirii ft. Ili>rati 
New Jt*nM*y: 

t tiortv* It KlUiif t . 
i'hnrIeN i. .*«f rattan < 
Unwa^ Dare V\ tilt* 

Jnhn t^iMMrttn .... 

Wesley A. O'l.eary . . .... 

tlvftHTt N. MiirsP ... 

Kdiitir 1^'. Hunt'** ... . 

K. A. ItriithipT. . ..... 

J. (lauM 

Jiihii .i. Ntcrt 'arttiy. . . . , . 
It. t> .'^umiHMit . . . . , 

Mm. IrlA r O'lastry 
Katirrt A. t*ain|»ta’ti. . . 
John M. KeOter 

Alien O. iivlaiid .... 
WIliUiH f. I'hler ..... 
Lula 1*. iniwnrtti. . 
Ltiutsr rrr«<ht. .... , 

WUUam A. Arknrmati .... 
Marxaiwtta U. linwell . . . 

tlmry W. Ituaton.. 

John ft. MtHini ........ . V 

Kdwartt W Kitpatrlvk,3U. 
Walter W. Hharpley. . . . - . 

Char Im It. Andrmon .... 

New 

Mrs. Oeondn 1^ T.ufkk 
Mm. Mannrvt Ahreti... 
Mn». Miuiaiuia Ctayer. ... 
Uraoo ran1|caii. ....... 

MttrUia f *oAiwn 

n«art«l ftnnehM..... . 

Rtonnor iCInf.. ... .. .. 

Rebcooa Oruaun 

Fnuak'' WtmiMirttty’ 

SEeliiha Bauw. .. 


OJhtsi deputy imd suiwr visor of Churchill 
< utility sehnoK 

suiHTiutendont of public in.struction, 
t/ffit stiiHTv iHion district (KIWu County, and 
I'ldis.tdv and l*iue Valley, Kurekn County). 

lit'puty suiK>riiit«iident of public Instruction, 
•wsMid su|*crvlsiun district (northern N'ye and 
\\ hite l*Hic Counties). 

inpuly .sutiurifitcudcnt of public instruction 
lliiid stitM'rv i:i«in distnctr (Eureka, lium- 
nuldi, I.aiid«>r, and IVrshintt Counties). 

Mcputy .Mi|HTii>ti‘ii.l«*iii of public tnstruLtion, 
fourth HUia'rv ision tlislrict (Douglas, l.you. 
Mineral, tiriii.st»>, .'^toroy, and Washoe Coun- 
la'>i 

Deputy suiHTiiitcnilciit of public instruction, 
hftli siiih'r vision district (Chu-k, Ksmerulda, 
Idncolu, and southern Nye ('ountiesj. 

.''UtHTvi^or of liiitiie iM'imonucs 

■‘UiaTvisor of ayuricultural oilucation 

.'^uia*r\ isur of trade ami iiiilustriut wiucalum .. 
t-sor of vocatioiml rehubilltatioit 


Churchill Carson City 


CMiiiiiiis.MOiicr of ediu atuiii . 

I H’piity {suuiiiis,sto»er of education 

liich'srhoni njtent 

Ktemeutary.M'houl aitent 

AdndiUstratkve field UKent . , 

MitM^rvisor of triulcs and ludustnes . ,. 

.'.niiervtsor of health . ... , 

‘-uiHWisor Ilf Hitrleulture 

.'-uia'rvimar of home eetmonilcrs , 

."Upervisor of voratlonal reiuibilttatlon 

In-iiaa'for *if ehlld welfare.,. . 

I iiopit lor of child iabur 

Aretuiitiuiit . .. . 

t 't>iniiiis.sioner of citueailnii ..... . ... ... 

1 a piiiy asslstiuit eotiinilssioucr of tshK*ailuit. . .. 
Astaituul e*intuiiKft|oiicr, suiiervlsor of ms’ondary 
cdumllon. 

e«itiittiitislftner, aiii*ervisor of elemeii 
inry eituealinu. 

AKsiaiant etuuinlmloner, supers Itwir of votmtloual 
eiluisdion, 

AasisiHTil etunmluiaiier in ehnra** of business 
iiitHlm 

.‘^iita'rx hair of teacher iralulna. 

Assistant fur oontlnoatlon schools. 

Assistaiit far trsinias teaehcni of tradoa and 
iiatuairlea. 

Asehuant for tradea and Industrlea.... 

.Aseiaiant In aatlcultural education...... 

Asaisianl for aromen'a vocational work.......... 

Asatsfant In Indunrial edueation... 

ftutietMluar of foraman training.......... 

Aiwelatii In secinntlary eilucMtIou................ 

1 hrert«>r of heislUt anti physical etlueatlon 

Aselsiant In Physlenl wmeatlon ... 

Amlstant in health eduentiun. 

ftecratary, fttafe bttard of oxainlnora la eharge of 
teachers' cartincatea and examlnationa, 
t^hlef, burmu of aendeuilc eredi'miats. . . ....... 

Asaislant tiiistneas mnnaaer . . ....... — ........ 

InsuortuT of eohool aeeounis........ 

.....tio ... 

. , ..do., 

Inspaettir of aehuut hulldings.. 

Maiiaiteiaa - 


Elko 


L>ovelock. 


Carson City . 


tais V’egas 


Carson City, 
Do. 
l>o. 

Do 

Concord. 

l>o. 

Do. 

1 >o. 

l>o. 

IDo. 

lio. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>a 

Trenton 

Tio. 

l>o. 


ftiata superintendent of puhllo Instruction. 
Asaistaiit atataanperiutendent... ......... 

nMh>aehool mipanrisor.......... 

HuraJ school super vlaor 

Diracior atntc library axtaatdoD scrvluc ... 


Diracior atntc library axtaatdoD scrvluc ..... 

Direett»r dlvtelon of information and statlstloa. . 

i^hM dark 

i'ertf fwatkm el«rk 

Huparvisor of tradea and industrial education... 

ftupervlior of atricultura. ....... 

Huparv fsor of home ecionomtrs 


Loving ton. 
ftprlnger. 
danta Fe. 
Silver City. 
Santa Fe. 
AlbuquertitM). 
Santa Fa, 
Lovlngton. 
Albufiuarctue. 
State CoHege. 
Do. 
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EDUCATION A.L, DIRECTORY, 1933 
1. Principaij State Scacoor* Oppiceks — Continued 


State and officers 


Official dcsignatioa 


AUilrcss 


New York 

Frank P, Graves 

Ernest E Cole 

Harlan H Horner 

Herman Cooper 

Charles B Heisler 

Herbert! Hamilton.. 
George M Wiley 

Harrison H Van Cott 
J Cayce Morrison 


Lewis 


Wilson, 


William C. Smith 

A E. Rejall 

J. R Crowley 

Caroline Whipple 

Elizabeth Woodward- 

Arthur ET. Getman 

W. Jack Weaver 

Joseph J. Endres 

Mortimer !>• Sweeney. 

Olga L Lommen., 

Matie M. Garter-- 

Marion Van Llew 

Treva Kanflfman 

Margaret Hutchins 

Oakley Fumoy 

Ralph I> Fleming 

Gilbert G. Weaver 

William N- Fdxnlnger 

Eugene O. Fink 

Frank P. Johnston 

George E Hutcherson 

Roy Q Fales 

Arthur Li, Mann 

Geoffiey E Maclay 

Riley M Little 

John B. Hague - - 

Alh^ D. Simpson 

Arthur W Schmidt 

Edgar C. Wilson 

Wendall N Sears 

Maurice G Osborae-- 
Alice C, MoCormaok- 

Lloyd L Cheney 

Charles F. Probes 

Jexnes I. Wyer 

Charles 0> Ade-Tne .. 

Alvin O, Whitney 

Rudolph Ruedemann 

Oavid H, Newland 

Robert D- Glasgow---. 

Homer Dp House 

Dayton Stoner 

Noah T Clarke 

Alexander Flick- 

Charles L Mosher 

Randall N, Saunders 

Frederick J Medden 

AJexander D* Miller 

Florence B. MoCartey- 

Warren W- Ooxe I 

Wayne W Soper 

Ethel L, Cornell------.. 

Philip A Cowen II*" 

Avery W Skinner-- " 

Edward P, Smith III 


Horace L Field- 



Chief, agricultural education bureau--.- 

Supervisor of agricultural education-^ - 

Chief, physically handioappect cblldrA's hTireau 
A^stant, physically handicapped children's 
bureau. 


Supervisor of crippled children's classes - - . 
Supervisor of sight-saving classes----.-.--. 
Ohle^ home-economics ooucatloa bureau. . 
Supei^lsor of home-e<K>nomlcs education . . 


Chief, industrial education bureau 

Research assistant Jn industrial education 
Supervisor of Industrial teacher training.. 
Sui>ervlsor of technical education. 
Supervisor of industrial education— 


Ha r old G, Thompson. 

William R, Price 

Warren W E^oz 

F Eugene Se 3 rmotn: 

Russell Oarter.- I 

Zara B*. BZlmmev III 


JBnrron D. McOormlck 

Clinton A- Reed I 

George W. Norvcll 


Supervisor of vocational and education^ guld 
ance. 

Su:^vi3or of Industrial arts ....... 

Cluef, Industrial service bureau- 
SupeiVlsor of industrial service.. I 

Ohief, rebabilitation bureau. 

Chief, special schools bureau...... 

Assistant oommlssloner, finance division .... ’ . 

Associate in educational finance. T 

State accounts auditor ... 

Education Institution englnoer. II 1 1 1^ 
Supervisor of oducation nnance.--.---I-.IIIIIIII 
statistics and apportionment huroau-IIIII 
As^tant TOmmissl<mer, administration dlvlHionl 

Omef, publications bureau-- - - 

Director of State library III 

DiMctor, State muaeumu— -.---------.-II"I* 

Assistant director. State museum - -II 

Paleontologist, State moseum.- -I**"**! 

Geologist, State musoura.. - 

Entomologlat, State museum.-. -I-IIIIIIIH**"*’ 

Botanist, State museum— — - . 

Zoologist, State museum. - 1.1*1*^ 

Archeologist, State museum. --.I.IIII’"""**" 

Director, archives and history division.. .11 1 

Director, attendance dlvtolon- 

Supervisor, school attendance division-""*"*"**’**^ 
— do.. .... ... " v.-..- 

do 

do- iiiiiiiiiiiirii 

Dlr^or, education^ research divlsionllllllllll 
Eaucational research assistant-.— - 
do " 

— do mil"** " — 

«*a^“ations'and insp^lona'divtslonl 
ej»minations and iuspeettona 

of professional school qualifylns cer- 

Supervisor of ancient Isusuaees 

Supervisor of modem laniTUaires 

Supervisor of science ' 

Supervisor of mathetnatica . 

Supervisor of music ----- 

Supervisor of drawingl.IZriZ 

Supervisor (general) ZI ” 

Supervisor of commercial eduction 
Supervisor of English -I..?.... 


no. 

tXi. 

na 

l>o. 

Do. 

l>o. 

T>«. 

Do 

SS: 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

I>a, 

1>o 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Dt>. 

Do. 

Do. 

%->0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Stnt*' olllwrs 


OHicfiil dusiRnatlon 


Address 


New York — Continued. 

Xiimm A. Jones 

Emery A. linuer 

W, w. H. Mustnlno 

Wllllaim A. 11 owe 

Henry K, Moee 

Kinily A. I’mtt 

ChHimwy t>. V‘ir AlMtiiu 

wnilum S*. l»r«m n 

Frodertek L I*atry. ..... 
Xstd^elle F. Htmlon 

Mary Cl. MH'orndek ... 
Floronts* f. 'Neill. ..... 


i'lilef, iih\sKMl eiimnitton bureau. 
Ki*r. i*li> '.ifiil edunitiun 


Marie K. Swunwni 

Anna M. Nenkom 

Obarlra A. llrlnd, Jr.. 
Arnold J. F. van i.ner 

Peter Nelson 

Frank L. Tolnmn.... 
Mary It. llrewster. . - 
Helena S. I^eFevre — 
Anne II. U'ltrlen. ... 

Ethel O. llullaird 

Uorotliy W. t'nrilAi . 
Anna Kennedy. . . 

Irwin Ksmtattl 

Kay P. Snyder. ...... 

Hen'n 21. Ifeyl 


Heh'n 21. Ifeyl . 

JaineH A HnrrN----. — . 
Kurton K Hetknat*. .... 

F, O. Clrlthn. . 

J tttienli H . II I s*anfj ....... 

wnilam K. Wllwn ....... 

Ueorge I>. cvmns.. ... 

ponl.. Ktt»e».... 

t’harlen C. 'VVartl-. . . 
Edward S. Mmmey, Jr. .. 
Idttlan iJe.Artnit ... 
.‘ilfrtHl 

Ward C tlowrii 
E. May OreenniMii .. . 
Ethel K. Seror. . . . 

Narih CaroHnii' 

A. T. Allen .... . . ... 
James E. Hillman. ........ 


SuiH'ry Isor, ph> steal education 

t 'hief, school inedieti) st>r% lee.. ... 

.■'UlH*r\ isor, tichool medical service.. 

Stijjervlsor, MMht and hearing 

suiH’r'v Isor, oral h>Khtne 

.sti]tervi>otr, heart and lungs.. .... .... 

S«i vr^ i.sr»r, psychiatry 

(ieiieral suitervisrr. medical iusiiection bateau.. 

Sut'ervl'.or, school health education. ...... 

do .... - ... 

Su|ier\ l«tt»r, school nursing sor\iee 

. , do. . . .. - 

Print Ipul attoriieyt law* division (acting) 

vrehivist .... — ... 

Su{ter\lsor, public reeards 

Hire* tor. Ilhritry extension dl\lslon.. 

Hutter visor, public libnirlea 

Sui«rviHor, pubtle libraries.. — 

do — ....... 

l.lbrarlan. traveilng libraries^ ..... ..... — 

Miperv iHor, school Uhruries 

tlo ......................... — . — ......... 

Uirector, nnittaa>plcture division (acting).. 

iiirtw'tor. ntral education dn'lslon 

Siiitervlsttr of rural schotds ... 

.. (lo, .. .... 

do ... . 

t>irector. sebtsd buildings anti grounds division. 
Fu|trrvlM<r, scinad bulbling service.............. 

t'oiisiiltiiig archtiect . ... , — — 

Siiiiervistir. sebtad building st«rvl(«. ........ — .. 

IKrecbir. laoclter-t ruining division ........... 

^‘ul•ervtv«r of teacher training — 

I ?'ii|«ervljOir (or normsl sehtHtb 

[ iKrei tor, visual Instruction division ......... 

I r<uta«rvlstir of visual education — ......... 

Aviistant director of vimnd etluctdlon. ........... 

Assistiini in visual etUication. ........ — ........ 


J. Henry lligliMniih. 
Juanita McPougald.... ... 

Hattie Parrtiit 

Nancy tt. l^even*. ..... .. 

A. K. t'onrtba...... ....... 

W. K. rretlle 

N. t*. KewhoW. .......... 

O. II. Ferguson........... 

U. b. Trigg- 

Mm Annie W. Holland... 

i'. 1>. Houglae...... 

n. r. Wrei .... 

F. D. Ihincan.. ........... 

John 1«. llalheocic. 

U. If. Jobe..... 

M. C. f*. Noble, Jr 

Idary P. Uouglaa........ 

T. R. tirowne......... ... 

fiuaan Humon. ........... 

Madge ruble.. 

Itoy It. Thomas ......... 

J. S, t'oggln. ............ 

R, N. Meektos..... 

A. L. TiMurhey 

J. M. Osteen... 

Oeorte W. Coggln. 

M. I«. IthcHlea.. ....... — 

n. b. Btaeton 

r. II. ^'amm. 

21. E. ftprlngsr 

North Dakota; 

A. B, Thompenn...... ..., 

K. B. Murp^ 

John A. Pew> ->••>>>>>•• 
J. A. SoUmi 

E. P. I'nUn.... 

Edvard Brlcfcaon^ .... 


.'*'iti«erinieiident of public Instruction. ....... 

Director, dl v isions of certlfteotlon and of teacher 
iraiiiitig. 

l>iret*tor, division of Instructional aervloe ... 

Associate, division of Instructional service—...-. 

. ...do.^ ......... — — — * 

.. . . do, ^ 

. ..do. 


ALoany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

X>o. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

X>o. 

Do. 

! Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>0. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 

Haleigh, 

D«. 


Director, division of s^oolhoitse pl a nnin g— 
Director, division of Negro ediicatloxi— 

Assistant directisr of Negro educaliott— — 
Ifiaiiectar of coloivil high schools...— 
nuitervlaor of coion^ eiementHry schools..—.. 

Director of divlalon of finance.....— — 

HlatistlHan.— 

Arrmtniant. 

DirecKir, division of scliool at^unta— — — 

Director, dlvlsbm of nublleailons.-.--— a— 
Director, division of Information and atatlstios.. 

Director, division of school Ubrarlee..- 

Dlrss’tor, division of vocational eduontion.—---- 
Fiiiae'vianr of home economirs. 

AssUtant sufisrvlam' of home economlce — —— 

Huparvisor of ngTlculture— — - 

AsKistant suiarviaor of agricultiae— 

.do. - 

do.. — — — 

. . ^ .^40^ -U--W 

Huperrlaor of tradea and Industrtee.. 

Asaistant «»P*rvlaor of trades and Indurtrtos 

Hiipervisor of IndtiatrWrtA^lUta^n. - 
Assistant mpervisor of industrial rehabilitation. 

HfaD auperfntandent of public insiraetlon...— .. 

Deput) Ptaie superintendent 

Direct or of aeeomtary education — 

Itlrector of ruml mliicatlon.. - 

Director of rerlil^ ion 

Director of voeoilonal ertumtlon 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1933 
1. Principal State School Oppicers — Continueti 


state aad offloera 


Official designation 


Andre?" 


Ohio- 

B. 


Skinner 1 Director of education I (.'olumbuK 


Jo»phW Flohter Assistant director of education. Do 

L. L. Xrouthlan Inspector 7>o 

Robert Li. Rohe do Do 

W Reese HIgh-sohool supervisor I.IIIIII”””!!”! Do. 

Q H Reavls do , Do 

O D Hutohlns. Auditor Do! 

Edith Keller... Music supervisor .1111111111111111 Do! 

Hazel O Mc^tlre Supervisor of special classes 111.111 Do! 

£. — Assistant supervisor of special classes Do. 

Director of child accounting Do. 

§ H. Darrow" Director, Ohio school of the air Do. 

" Supervlsorof trades and Industries Ijo, 

V SuMrvlsor of vocational agriculture l>o. 

if A McOlel^d Assistant supervisor of vocational agriculture... T>o. 

O B Hutchison Assistant supiwviMVcrf'v^tiouVfa^lcuItufelll Do! 

Supervisor of vocational home economics Do. 

Supervisor of vocational rehabilitation Do. 

ES^AManhe^'r Assistant supervisor of vocational rehabilitation. Do 

Youm ”1111" l””dolZll”””””ll”lI”””‘"l D«‘ 

Prank B Wilson Chief, division of nobUoutinr.® ii.7‘ 


di^^ion of publications 

EffiSh^^eSi censorship. . . 

iS^^ ^ Newmaill””:” 'state ‘liVnirlian^””””””:”” 

!Wll^ Stout State geologist "I 

T w T Supervisor, college curricula 1. 

v- w A Superintendent, State school for blind 

Superintendent, State school for doiif.. 


o£? I ounhomn ruy. 


Assistant State superintendent 


JJ"- 

EUaH Hunt.. A^lwS^V^isirnt i!®' 

e' P TTalW°** '---11 1111 "1 Do 

IS-iSSSs;-.---:::;-: gS; 

? ireetor schoolhouse planning Hill”' l>o‘ 

R^ifv?^ 5^§^r^^c^tu4fdivi8toi*f”i7!;iiiiiiii:i; do 

Bo^e NiSIoT^n Asatotent avroervlsor agricultural division Do 

L K OovSa ^ , ®up«*7lsor agricultural education Do 

feiten NWh Supervisor trades and Industrial division l>o 

HA Supervisor h^e-econoinlcs division!!-. -li:::: iX' 

Mrs a ^vlUan rehabilitation dlvlston... ” Do* 

^^SeO.l'eSd®!!!!:::” ^'-®®|f®^P®'^^i-ctvIUanrehabffitatlo^^^ dJI 

Florence Neflf — 1_I "Audltorl 

Ore^n* UOm 

Iv®*® superintendent of public Insta-uctlon Salem 

James M. Burgess ® 3>o. 

Secretary of departoient of ednaatifin 'r\^ 

o d“a^^® S?P?i7l^ofo^™S?uS^iSlo^^^ is* 

EkriR^f^S^V Of vocational eduStfon-HH. 

S^^P^Tvlaor Of vocational sfiricultufft 

— S'wrfMcojiM.m.eJsffl":';!!-::;;::::::; gf 

^?«^p«?25SSS?&^*SSa 

: bo. 

Hei^ffloMwer- pimrtw irii'e" v«^erbui^ii::: ??s- 

jT ^b?^^^:::::::::::: director of the teacher buiiisr::;:::;;; SSi 

Qor^de MaoEiinineylllll 'oireotor of'tha'Ste** l7K«i» I>o, 

A??^^S,a«S^wSd"h“lstdrvi: §J‘ 

. Hoban. [ Stotemuseum’Sd thrvfiJGa'^iV SS*. 
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l. PitiNciPAi- State School Officers — C ontinued 


stole and olUfers 


rennsylvtinla— Contlriuea. 
W. M. IH'iiiHoii 

"K A. Qum*Weutrti.sh. - 
L. B. St)iyor . 

I'roaton O. V'«n 

j. V. Shftinlwioli-. - - - 

N. A, l>uiwwaky... 

Helen C, MurltoU, . . - 
HuMtI r. Kic»»**r .. . 
Fmnk M. 

ILirry W. Stone-. - 
J<utoi»li I/. Siw'le. . 
Leo ly, i>Tiver. . . - 

(}(U>rgo A Steams . . , 

t’horle^ I>. Kocit.. - ... 

Jiiiiios ti. 

A 1>. iJackson... . 
Ri>tM*rt W. Senionow - , 
Linaiey 1*. I>ennls 

n. i\ f^ttwoW . . . 

V. A. Ntnrttn.., 

J. P. Chfunnioii . - - 
Mra. Atinn t^. tlreen ... 

Mrs. Kditli l>. T>uv 1 *m»« 

J*. t> 

W. K. . - 

IRirt K. Cmsley . 

<i<H*r«r ii. UU'h«iu«* . 
J>*r»ne«i M. Ilnfke . 

Jon AS K. Wjmoer 
J. Hugh lleintemni 
WiiliHtn II Jtirisiow 


Frank JI. Kelter 
Ktinm M. Kualer . 

Helen i’lirveli. 

John F. Hrottthwf - 
Welter K. Ileiu* 

A, W. i'eiclle. 

Luev W. tlhMW- . 

W. t». Mti*>rh«e«l 

Charity t>. Vtithern* 

Helena Mcl'rar .. 

Mra. L. ttweii . 

Valanilna KIrhy . .. 

M. ClNUita Kosaiitierry 
Mary I.. Ahndmni 
U. if. ItaUh. . . 
Fhllipplna lelande- 
lA>ttiar It. Itewlay 
Clahrtel K MaAaW* 

J. Heoit Mr<*ortHJrk 
Manuel 1.. t'arraon 
Henito tlaiMl . 

I'adro tl. OuAivr . . 
Hafaalo ManaJo. - , 

Joaete Baane . . 

Mary R. Folley. 

Fi^na liamna . 

Rdna Clerkan. . 
HtmaM Uttar 
c'aeillo intiona^ 
tlilbert F. Farw . . 
Jamea A. Wrfafbt 
Antonio JonaoA.. .... 
Taodnrieo Tavulaod 
MareaUano F. aanaan . . . 

Mlaual UoatTMie 

Padro Lleoanan .. 

Fadro ArdaOa Ait w la d a. 


Official designation 


l>ei«rty suiierhitendeut, Bureau I — school ad- 
nilnlstmtlon. 

DlrtHtort school huslneas division . - 

SuxKsrvlsor, school htxsiness division. 

...do 

Itiroctor. chihl aiH.'Ount Ing division 

Assistant director, child accounting division 

.'<»ifiervlHor, child acc^amt Ing division 

ilirm^tor, tKihool hulhllnjot division 

AHsiMtant (llrt»ctor, tn.*hool huUilinirs division 


.do. 


SiitKirvisor, M'hiNi! hiilldings division.. 

irireclor. rural schoolit division 

Aasistant director, ntrul schools division... . ... 
Xieputy suiieriniendent. Bureau II — examining 
and licet Lstiig. profeHSional examining boards. 

iHrertor, credeiitiais division 

1 director, exantiniu tons ..... . ... ... ... 

ItlrectoT, real estate tioenslng ... 

3^{uity tui[>erimendent. Bureau IlI>-vocatloTuil 
eduoat Ion. 

Xilrector, agricitiUural eduoatitm division. . . 
Stii«ervlsor, agrteultural education division. .. 
.do. 


Address 


.Assistant director, home-economics edunUion 
ittvistou. . ... I 

PiifierviMor. hame-economicd education division .. 
Assistnut director, Imiuatrbil and continuation 
sciiools division. 

duiiervisor, indiunrtal and conttmiatiun Eicho.»Is 
dlvisinn. .... 

l>e|Hdy superintendent, Burtnu IV — finance 
and atatkiiioal reeaartfii. ^ 

Assliftnnt director, school aubaldlea - - 

t'hteracomin'Anf. oudget control and aooounilng 
dlvisinn. ... ...... 

Itirecior. statistical raaearch division. . 

AssHittm dlrertor, atatlsilCHl reaearch division.. . 
lisntity luiparintendent. Bureau the cur- 

ri. itlum, and director ol seoorulary edtuetion 
division. . . .... 

Itirecior. siiecial edneatlon division . .. - . - 

Aiwlstant director, apedat eilucailon dlvLiloii. ... 

Itirector, kitaleitKarten and elementary e<im-u- 
tion division. ^ ^ . 

AssUtant director, aeeondary eilomtmn dIvi*ilou 

Pii|*ervlaor, aepumlary education dlyiaton 

IHrartor, ananaloa education division.- . . . 
Aaststant dlraeior. axtanalon adocailon division 
In charica of home claasea. , 

iHrector.he^th pbya^ adi^t^n dlvteloii 
HuitarvlMir, haaltn and physJtiil education divl- 
niati* 

, > J m * m m * ~ m mmm » m m^mmrn MM m 

tiiiector.’ariiSiueitiondiviijk^^ .... 

3 tiractor, nmsie adncMtton division..- . . . . . 

lahrarlan, dapanmant library... - - - ' 

Bccratary, aobool amployaea* retltemant board. - 

IHraetor of education. . - 

AwOstant diraotor of aduoatlon 

c'hlaf, acaufcttuicdlviiiion-.- -- - 

t'hiaf, measurement awl re a c arch dep^ment - 
BuiiervUnr. roaaeurement and r es ea rch ilei«rt- 
manl. 

.do .... .. .» ■ 

.-.do.-.. ..... •'* 

Huparinta^eat oa ivaclal detail 

Bapeavisor^inusie. 

SgSSSS&SSa^SKi^. : . . 

Bup^taer of agrlourtuitW instruction 

Bups^isor on sp ealai l dMall - 

Chi$ tradsel^^l^tes^ dip^^ ' 

TiavaUstg industrial teaehsfr... . 

, ..do --- ... — ^ •J - •»'- » ..-v....- - 


Harrisburg 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

l>o- 

Do.. 

Do 

Do„ 

Do- 

l>o. 

I>o. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I>o. 

Do 

IXo 

T>o 

Do 

3:)o 

Do 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3:)o, 

Do 

1>u, 
Dt>. 
Do 


Dfi. 

J>o 
Do , 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do 

IRi. 

Do. 

Do 

Diu 

Do 

1>o 

Alaoila 

l>o. 

Do. 

l>o. 

3>o. 

Do.. 

l>o. 

Do. 

l>o 

Do. 

1 ><» 

Do 

Do 

Do . 

l>t» 

TH* 

D<». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


lM03a— 33- 


*3 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1933 
1. Principal State School Officers — C oiitinueri 


state and officei s 

OiQclal designation 

Phlhpplne Islands — Contd 
Tomas Mendoza 

Traveling industrial teacher. - 

Nloolaa del Mundo . 

do 

Elvessa A Stewart 

Rosa Knape 

Clilef, home-economics department.. 

Teacher on si>ecial detail 

Adelina Alvarez 

Brlglda C Millan 

Traveling teacher of liouie economics.. 

do. ... 

Teresa Moncada 

.do.-.-.-- - 

Rufina P, Paz 

1 do 

Merrm S Potts. 

Salvador Fernandez 

Bucretla Belting 

■r% ^ 

! Acting chief, division of publications.. 

Assistant e^htor, division of publications, 

Supervisor of English.. 


Sdward J Murphy. 
Puerto Rico 

Jos5 Fadlii-, 

Pedro A. Cebollero. 


A Martin. -i. 
A Andlno Lidpez, 
O A. Haniman . . 
Pedro G11-- 


IF. Rodrl^ez Lr6i>6z 

Pedro P. Arin 

Oarmen G6mez Tejera._ 

J. P Blanco 

MELTgaret I>. Fl'^ 

Francisco C Urgell 

Oscar Porrata Dorla 

Ffiteban del Toro. .. 

Vicente Roure, jr 

Julie Plol Negron 

iLuiZ Mana Ramos 


IDoarothy X). Boume. 
Rlxode Xsia^; 

Walter E Ranger 

Charles Carroll 

Emerson B Adams. 
Buolus A. Whipple-. 
Oeorge H B^dwln. 
Raymond W Perry . 

Grace C WTiaJey 

Frank E, Waite 

Anne W Congdon— . 

AXtbea M. Jencks 

South Carolina 

James H Hope.^.^ 

Jno. Q- Kelly 

Davis JefCries 

Miss Wil iJou Gray. 
Mattie E Thomas. . 


"EL B. Dominick 

V*ecd Peterson 

W- H. Garrison 

O. M. Wilson-. 

Bl llten HoflCman 

D. L, Bewis 

P. G. Bharer 

J- B* Felton 

W, A. S43hifiey_..„ 

BL B, Fulmer.^ 

S P. Clemons 

Bcuth Dakota 

I D- Weeks 

Russell E. Jones 

W, P. Beard 

R- W. Kranshaar 

hto Hazel H, Ott... 

D. O. Mills 

FJorenoe A. Sly^^—. 

Mary E. Jamfson 

Mrs. Mabel Trwien. 


Tennessee: 

Walter D. Cooking . 

J. A, Robearts 

l^^nde IT nJmi^ Tt 

JBiiixa« "Watts 

W. A. Baas. 


Chief, buildings division 

Commissioner of education.. 

Assistant commissioner and chief, technical divi- 
sion 

Assistant commission and secretary — 

Chief, bureau municipal school ailalrs.. 

Chief, bureau of property and aooounts - . 

Director general nigh schools and chief, btiroau 
of examinations and free studies. 

Director general urban schools 

Director general rural schools. ... 

Supervisor of Spanlsli 

Supervisor of English 

Supervisor of home economics. 

Supervisor of manual arts. .. 

Supervisor of agriculture. 

Supervisor of social sciences 

Supervisor of health and physical training. . . . 

Chief, bureau of publications... .... 

Supervisor of home economics and lunch moms, 
second units. 

Supervisor of social work, second unit*?. . . . 

Commissioner of education.. 

Director of vocational education 

Director of adult education 

Director of surveys........... 

Sujpervlsor of agr^ltoral education. .....I.I"! 

Supervisor of trade and Industrial education J 

Supervisor of home-eoonomlcs education. . . , . . . 

Inspector of hlg^ schools.. 

Library visitor ......... 

Supervisor of home classes in AmetlOMizatioaZir 

Stato superintendent of education 

Hlgh-sehool supervisor.. . 
El^entary^ school supervisor.......... T," * 

Adult school supervisor.. 
teer supervisor and community "oi^u- 

Director bureau of certification.. ... 

Supervi^ of agricultural education. 

Assistant supervisor of agricultural education. .. 
Superv^r of industrial education ............ 

Supen^lsor of home economics 

Hural ^ool supervisor 

Supwisor of v^tional rehabilitation, .... I! I 
State agent for Negro sohooJs. . 

Assistant State agent for Negro sohoSiC"”*"""" 
Dlreo^, division of fl^no'nfo’h ! I ' 

Dlieotor, division of scdioolhousc planning.... 

Stete superintendent of public inatruotlon 

Deputy State superlntend^t - 

^ agitotutai education 

aduosSSonr. . I” I II " ; 

secmtary. Young Oltbwu League 
Supe rvi sor of hom e - e conomics eduoation. . . .1" 
Supervisor <rf rehabilitation and Amerloanii^Joik' 
OhairmatL board of examiners wd^eZd 
Partment of oertllloatiunr^ 

Oommissioner of 

Assistant high-school sttpesvisor........ 


Address 


Manila 

!>« 

1>(> 

l>o. 

Do 

Do 

1>« 

1>«. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>0. 

3>o. 

>San Juan. 
Do. 

Do. 

l>o 

X>o. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o, 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

im. 

lio 

lio. 

1)0. 

Pros hieuce 
3>o. 

Do. 

l''awiuoket. 

BrisU)!. 

l*rovl<i«mv 

Kingston. 

i^ruvidutuv. 

7>o. 

Barrington. 

C'oliiniliia. 

Do. 

l>i*. 

1>«. 

Do. 

Do 

Ito. 

Do. 

l>o. 

im. 

Du. 

Do. 

1>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Pierre. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

1>o. 

l>o. 


Naati villa. 
Do. 
Do. 

lie* 

Do. 

X>os 
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-tiitti ftud ortlcors 


Tennc^sseo— ConthimHi, . . 

Miirthii Vurks ni wt or hmh-Sfhool libraries Nashville, 

J Kunki i^letneiUary school supervisor Do. 

1 ^ 0 . 

j. n. c^tiihouii -j l>ir€M‘Uvr srhoiklhouae pluialog Do, 

n. ('. Hnsst'IL I DnUtsmim. Do. 

inulloy s. 'I'unuor - MlenemlotlucationlHiard agents Negro schools Do. 

AV. K, Turtior Asnistunt genena education board agent, Negro Do. 

I 81*tltKklS 

f*ui>crvi»or division of oertiflcatlon Do, 

D, M. C^loinents Hiti^ervlHor of acndculltire - l>o. 

A. S, Xoerh ^uikerviwir truim and industries Do, 

Murgarot Hniwilor. Huik«rvi{it»r hoiue economics. Do, 

O* K. Freeman, Assistant .miper visor of ftfprfculture Do. 

U. L. liraum Hupervhakr of civilian rehabilitation Do. 

1>. K, Smgle . ........ Oeneral iMxikkeeper,... I>o. 

Mrs. Mary D. Idhrariiin anti ar<*hlvlst..... l>o, 

1\K. Cox... . , * Keoiter o( archives and museum l>o, 

W, A. rrovine. .. , ... rmrattir... Do, 

Texas* 

Iv. A. Wmni!* HUM nuimiateadtiat of publlo isstmcUon Austia. 

W, K. Klnit HSHWtnnt 8»pertQt«uadeat I>o, 

Kdgnr KUmi Wliiion S«(wo<l Amifftant suporiDtendo&t Po. 

l>r. Joromlah It liodfMt A ctinR chlof wiparvunr of high Bohools Po. 

M. H. Hrown Huiwrvtwr of higb wilioolB...... Po. 

<>. J>. PhvI*. do Po. 

nwHce M. KHwrtl ....do ... Po. 

Irnul>MH>*' Kiiwlcr.. ..do,. l^o. 

Opal Ollnirtdi .do... l>o. 

Kathorino li4*ii«lerwiu do. Pu. 

SiMi tl. Miiiiii ■ .....do. Po. 

nuHah Odi>m....... ....do I>o. 

U. N. HandUn ...do.. Po. 

John T. t'oiin I Av'tinit (*h!«r auiwrvlaor rural schools T>o. 

Woodie May AndonMiit. . . Hitparviwtr of rural schools Po. 

Jf t *T^ • lilClC , I. «k* X^0« 

Errell \V* Umtks. . .. do Do. 

\ * iV. ft ..ae.*’ M f dtt ,1 t «*■*•.•*.•••« i')o. 

L. L. Dinkins l>o. 

1>* llfdhrwtka,. .. .a - ..du..,, . - Do. 

L A. lltdlar . do. . - - Do. 


Odioial designation 


Address 


J. )i. c^tiihoun., .. 
n. Hnsst'IL . . - 
inullcy s. I'anuor 

AV. K, Tumt'Fr. , , 


J* A. Ilumphrlte p....do 

John , .,dt> 

K* II. VHlUin .A ... del 

tleorglc Walk w, 


3>. H* Actloii stiedal high^-aehool agent. 

Paul IlAliies , ..... .. « HuKier visor of MKrTtniHure 

J, It. HutbiitJ... a « ^ Acting supervisor of agriculture 

IdUian Veek,.«. . , . ..... Superviwir of home eoonomioB 

Joeephlae Vaiklrnii . . . .... Aaidstant supervisor of home economics... - 

Oeortfo H. Fern , . . . .... Hupervlaor of Industrial adnaation 

J* J. iirowti..... i^uperviaorof vocalKmalrehaWltation*. 

i. r, Isee..., Amamtaot. dtvtsioD of vooatkmal education — 

J. FrM Horn,..- . Dlreet«ir. school plant dtidsion.,..*.. 

Arnold K* Wittmann ^ . . . * Asalstanc direoior« school plant division 

H. F. Alvrjf DIreetor. (tivlsifm of research and aoooantlng 

John n. i^MnSe. jr........ Aasiitanl dhrector. division ^ teasrch and so* 

counllng, 

A. w. Hnidaa..... Aoeountant..... 

MsU ItunparU.-........^ Asitfaunt aopouatsat.......... 

Marvin llawkliu flUtUUdlan........ ...... ............ ..... 

3. r Umdriehs Maiwgar. division of tart book arlmlsiatrsthm.. 

C. ir. Kuykandall.. Chairman, duta board of aaamlnan .... 

W. A. NMSOtt............. C nll a w aa a mt nsr... — 

Utah! 

Cbarlw y. SkldOMra...... Suta autiarin(aiidant of paUto instnwUon and 

dlrartor of baaith aducatlon. 

H. Warran Taylor......... Aaaislaat aupariaMsdsfit.............. .......... 

Moalah liall. dupsrvisor oflodiistnat niumlitatlon and Stata 

saeratary of llbrarlsa. . ^ ^ 

Irvin S. Noall...... Supanriaor of tradsa and industrial education.... 

I. af(ar BJanuiawa. ..... Supurvisar of anuunar kndat and Innior high 

aohoo^ 

L. K. llomfibarya BbpiaMsur of agteiiltwral aduoatjan. 

JaaaCos Bupsrvlsor at b o p s ap oo k intas adacatton 

MaUlda PaunoA Bnpsrviw a( prtmssv 0M4aa. ' 

, Mabooti Thoinaon Buttotlehua 

Vsnnaot: 


Paul llnliiM ... . > 
J. ft. Hulland... .. 
Mliian Vrak..... . 

Jnarphina I'astlrall . 
Oanrgo if . Fam . . « . 
J. J. itrown.... — 


SiJt Lake City. 


Praaoia L. Ballay. .... 
Kdtmukl HtMiluiQ 
Cbarkau M. £m. . . 
Mrs. Olat^ ^ l.iO«ra 


CatlJ. Ba frh a i Jsr . ..'.'Ill Papaty oouu m luf » o r ! 


OemmMooar of aduoatloB... Montpelier. 

Bxaoutiva dUvfc. State bo^ of adtteatiea 1^. 


Bxaoutiva dUvfc. State bo^ of adueatioa 

Oaoialary to the oemunMoner 

CartifloatkA c l er k 


Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

St. Jotaasbury. 
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state and officers 


Official designation 


Address 


Vermont — Continued- 

Clayton I/. Hrwln Deputy commissioner. 

Mrs, Margaret R. Kelley- . State helping teacher 

Jennie O AiUng'hft.Tii - do.. 

Kllzabeth w iinam a Secretary, free public library department. 

Virgin Islands. ^ , j *i 

George H. Ivina Director of education 


^^^Itoey B . Hall State superintendent of public instruction and 

secretary State board of education. 

John Crosby Auditor--..-..--— ------- 

Thomas D Eason Director of higher education — 

C W. Dickinson, jr Director of school libraries and textbo<tk <iistn bu- 

tton 

Dorothy Brown Assistant supervisor of school libraries 

R V Dong Director of school building construction 

D W Peters— Director of instruction 

J L. B. Buck— Supervisor of secondary education — 

E E Worrell Supervisor of elementary education 

Ruth Henderson Assistant supervisor elementary education . . . - - 

O J Hyslup Assistant supervlmr of trade and industrial edu- 

cation. 

E V. Graves Supervisor of physical and health education — . . 

W D Gresham Supervisor of Negro education — 

W S. Newman Supervisor of agricultural edmatkm,... 

B H. Van Got Superii’lsor of trade and industrial e<iuctUion.... 

Martha G Creighton Assistant suiiervisor of bome-econoiiilca edtU-'a- 

tion. 

H N Anderson Supervisor of civilian rehabilitation 

C E. Myeis Supervisor of research and surveys 


at. Thonius 
icichtiiond. 


^nahliigt< 
N. D 


Showalter I State superintendent of public Instruotion. 


W. F. Martin Deputy superintendent 

D. M. Dinunltt Hi^-swool aupernisor..... .................. 

D O. Swenson ..do.— J..... .................... ...... 

Jeannette Donaldson Elementary school supervisor................... 

Minnie D. Bean do... ................. 

D D. Burrus Director of research and statistics. .... ..... 

Emalle Fries Executive secretary of the deimrtment of educa- 

tion. 

Hazel D. Harden. Office director ... 


OlymplH. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 


Phyllis Moll Financial secretary. 

J. A Guittean — — Supervisor of agricultural education. ........ 

Dora S X.ewis Supervisor of home-economics eduostlon. ....... 

J W Kelly. Supervisor of trade and induurtrial education.... 

Elva Edwards Cole Secretary, board of trustees. State teachers* re- 

tirement fund. 

Mildred H. Pope Librarian State library... ................... 

Mrs. Alto Glim Assistant llhrarltm State library.... ......... 

West V irg inia. 

W Trent State superintendent of free aohools. - 

T. P. Hill . Assistant State superinte q dent and assfstant 

•, director in charge of rehabilitation. 

Jno. W. Cooke Chief clerk ...... 

Dan EC Perdue State supervisor of hi^ schools. 

Mym M. Nefflen State supervisor of rural schools... ....... 

? ST Assistant supervisor of rural 8<rihoote.,.— i 

li. Director of consohdation. 

Banders State sux>ervlsor of Negro schools........ 1 

L i man Carver Supervisor of certldca^^tt of teachers............! 

E. L. Bowman Statistician 

_* D, V. Oavina — lu charge of educational resMudbiJI- -II! irZIIIZZI 

Wisconsin: 

^im Callahan. — State superintendent of publio Instruction....... 

2' R- Pl enak e, . — Assistant State superintendent. 

o L HaipM.. — ... Seoond assistant State superintendent.. 

x^vdva Bre^bmy. Supervisor of elementary sdboole.... 

Delia B Kibbe ,do II-IIIIIIII!!I'I"I" ------- 

Ridk.' SuporvlBorof ruraiMhoois_"r!IIII!III!!!!II!!!!” 

§f‘ Sup^hiorof Stotolgraded schootaCIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

George H. LiandgMSu. do. . 

A A Thomson. do --IIII'IIIIZIIIIIIII"!"!'!”"""" 

J acks on — — Supervisor of school Ubiiiies.-I-I-.-.IIII"*””””"*" 

Irene Newman Asslstont supervisor of school librartea. . 

OharlM E. Limp Director of statistics and research...... .!!”! 

Henrietta V. Race Olinlcal psychologist and supervisor of schools' 

T *1 TO jji I, .. exceptional wBdren. 

J T* OQm ShPwviMrefhlgh schools-— ....... 

Ha^ E Meciittrilllllll Illlldo”. Illlllllllllimillll'r^II'*! 

H. w. Bohmldt. * Supervisor of high’sch<W)is’andof"buiidiniiI!!!!! 


Charleston. 

Do. 


MsdiKHi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Z>o. 

Do.* 

1 >«. 

Do, 

Do,' 
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an<] office^ ra 


OfllciDl <ieslKnatlon 


\<i<ires3a 


WUconaln — OontiniwI. 

La\iUa A. Wiirtl. ^ - 

Mrs. urix to M. 

FioreTicS^L- l*l»onix 

A, AJrtrtoii 

K, 11 ^ 

Miuloiyn ^ - 

K M. *rro*it -- -- 

C. i *. llowftrti . - 

K. K. >if<s<irttw- 

BTathryn Kry - - * - > 

Mawl<^ 

Virginia I*. \\ tirkloy 


i=fiHHar\ isor of lieuf* l>litiil, and defective speecli- - 
innr ofsctiocls for pli.vsicnlly linTidicapi>e<l 
enlldron. ^ 1 

Aw^istuiit siix^rvlHor of scliools for ptiyRlcally j 
)uii«dieuppe*t cliililren I 

S^tate «m*ertntencient of piiMIc instruction 

<'*«ii*inii'^4ioni?‘r of ediiciitfon 

I'M'lnitv suiter ill tendon t 

State ♦Ure4*tor for \oeiit*oTiu’ cilticatioxi end suite 
siiiM'i v^iaor of trade find industries 
State sui^ervitM^r for iiKr eulturtil eciticuUon- - . _ 
State Muiiorvlsor for tiome-economics education. 

State «ii|ier visor for clviliiin retmUilitatlon 

State lUreetor of si)ecitil tMlucatlon. 

AfialRtant to State director ofsiHHJfaU e<iucatlon- 
State «utT«rvtaor for ttie UUnd nnd deaf 


Madison 

i:>o. 


CJbeyonne. 
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2. County and Other Local Superintendents op Schools 


CoxjNTir A5^i> County Suferintbndjesnt 
A liABAMA 

Autaura — J N Castleberry, Prattville 
Baldwin — S, M, Tharp, Bay Minette* 

Barbour — P A McDamel, jr,, Clasnton 
Bibb — W. Y: Bayes, Centerville 
Blount — J- W, EUiSi Oneonta. 

Bullock — M. K, Johnson, Union Springs 
Butler — Uoyd WoodruflT, Greenville. 

Calhoun — O. J- Allen, Anniston 
Chambers — G, M. Barnett, Lafayette. 

Cherokee — William Little, Center. 

Chilton — B* Lawrence, Clanton 
Choctaw — Zack Rogers, Butler. 

Clarke — O- Mathews, Grove Hill. 

Clay — John H Martin, Ashland. 

Cleburne— J. H Pirkle, Heflin 
Coflee — Rowe Watson, Elba. 

Colbert — Robert Hudson, Tuscumbia. 

Conecuh — Marvin A. Hanks, Evergreen. 

Coosa — J. Q, Pinson, Rockford 
Covington — J. A Keller, Andalusia. 

Crenshaw — T A. Capp^ Luveme, 

Oullman — R. E Moore, Cullman. 

Hale— J. H. Johnson, Ozark. 

Dallas — ^J. Am. Leo, Selma. 

HeKalb— Q- L. McCurdy, Fort Payne. 

Elmore — J. Roy Gantt, Wetump 
Escambia — O C Weaver, Brev^on, 

Etowah — O. C, Bottoms, Gadsden 
Fayette — B. L. Balch, Payette, 

Franklin — E T, Bolding, Russellville 
Geneva — M. L. Black, nWtford 
Greene — 8 H. Bayer, Eutaw 
Hale — Edward L. Colebeck, Greensboro* 

Henry— O. E Tompkins, Abbeville. 

Houston — O* W, Johnson, Hothtua. 

Jackson — J. P Hodges, Scottsboro 
Jefferson— E. B Erwin, Birmingham 
X^a m ar— G S. Smith, Vernon 
^uderdale — A R, Springen Florence. 

Lrawrence — E. M* Hodson, Moulton. 

Lee — Martin C Whitten, Pellka. 

Limestone — J. M. Lawson, Athens. 

Lowndes — J. A. Colemazi, HaynevXUe, 

Ma^n — W. B. Riley* Tuskegee. 

Madison — George L>. Brown, Huntsville* 

Marengo— G: M, Watson. linden. 

Marlon— T. H. Brooks, Hamilton* 

MonxoQ — H. Q. QreertMoxu-oevUIe. 

Montgom^— 'W', R. Hanrlsoa, Montgomery. 
Morgan— aeOTge T. WootoifT Handle. 

Ppry— W. R CMotlxera, Marlon. 

— ^i®i.Ward, OarroUton. 

Pike— Joel L. Sander^ Troy. 

Randolpl^R, F Edwards, Wedowee. 

Russell— H. B* Hamner. Seale* 

St- plair — Ell i s Moody, AshviUe* 

Shelby— J- L Appleton, Columbiana. 

— ^R. Southerfand, Livingston. 

T^k^adeg^^E- A- McBride “ ' 

Meigs. ' 

. Howlin 

WagdngtOTir^rBf P^3onr<^'tom. 

Wilooi— W. L Jonea. Camden. 

"Winston — A. Q. Weaver, Double Springs. 

ARIZONA 

Apa^ie— Mrs. Amelia Hunt Garela. St. Johns 
Ooohlae Ruby ^i lghuTn . Tombstone. 

Ooconmo — Mrs. Bessie Kidd Best, Flagstaff. 

GUsr— N&s- l^TOthy E. By Ices. Qlobe. 
Orab^^L^ N^son, SalIor<i, 

Oreenlee — 'Mrs. Margaret H. O'Connell. 
Maxloopar-E. D Ring, Phoeoix- 

Nancy Stephens Tblele, Kingman. 
Holbrook. ' 

Plm^hto. COTstaneo F. Smith, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas — C. A. Jncobu'*. Do Witt. 
Ashlej — H I>- Alford, Hamburg 
Baxter — B. 11. Foster, iviountalii Home. 
Benton — F. A. "VV ooii. llentottville. 

Boone — W', K. Hutbrook, iinrrison. 
Bradley— H. J>. Morton, «m*n. 

Calhoun — Clarenve llurdln. iliuuntun. 
Carroll — 1\ M. l.ieb. l*orr>ville. 

Chifot — J. C. tlray, J.uke t’llhtKe 
Clark — Ueorge W. Uarrett, .^rkatlelnliin. 
Clay— W. W. Henry. Corning. 


Clebumo- 


HetH*r Hprltigs 


' — , e*|»r 

Cleveland — U. C Coxaiicul. ULsoit. 

Columbia — F. N, Powell, .Magnolia. 

Conwaj'^ — T. L, Haynes. Morrlltoii. 

Craighead — ^J. J. Yarbrough. Jonesboro. 
Crawford— J. i*. Dliighani. \ tut Buren. 
Critteudeu— T. P. Jwnsun. Karle. 

Cr^— H. L. Lenseuberry, w ynne. 

Dallas — J, H. bipraglus. Furdjioe. 

Desha — It. Al. Cary. Duntas, 

Drew — Jaa. L. ifobgothl, MtHiilcetlo. 

Faulkner — A. A. Panton.s, <*anw»). 

Franklin — L. JJ. Jackman, Ozurk. 

Fulton— F, t*. (iibsou. Haleni. 

Garland— Oaruett llraughton, Hut Mitring*.. 
Grant — D, O. Rushing. Slierldan. 

Greene— Mrs. W.L. Skaggs, l^aragontd. 
Hempatead— E. K. Austin, iluite. 

Hot Mitring— It. F. Tackett. Malvern. 

Howard— J. H. Dodson, NiLshvitle. 

Independence — 1>. M. Owens, llate;ivill«>. 

Izard — <>, A. Fulbrlght. Melbourne. 

Ja(|^ou — J.,G. Aibr&ht. Newiu»rt. 

Jedersou— W. P. Keith. I'lne Blult. 

Johnson— tv. I. Agee. Clarksville. 

Lafayette— George l>«er, l4»wl.svtlkr. 

|..aw*rem-e — It, M. Kainwater. P«>wliatnn. 

Alma Fu trail, MarUuiim, 

Linwin— W. It. Stephens, Jr., Star Clti . 
little Jllvw— L. F. Wheeils, Ash(low"i). 

Logan— ^y. ^. Houser, Paris. 

J^uoko— M . C, iJavLs, Lonoke. 

*'Ja<ll80B“iAfton Wheeler. Huntsville. 

<■. BJwik^Wp. YeUvllte. 
Millen—Otto Fomhimd, Tesarkmia. 

Mississippi— Willie Lawsou, RDtltevUle. 
Monroe— W. R. CMtteben^-, t'luendou. 
Montgomery—'^ A. Humble, Mount Id*. 
Nevada— J. W. ’^ter. Prwcott. 

New ton— W. T. Burdina, Jasper. 

^achlt^J. J. TIbbits, 6am^. 

PerryvUla. 

5nr42??r‘??*2; C. Saiidera. ii«let«N. 

Pike— C. a. I^llu, Murbreeaboro. 

PotasetWT. L. Smith, Harrlsbui*. 

Polk— A. W. Dodson, Man*. 

T^D. BuUoofc, RussaUvUle. 

^ Mtoenheljoser. DaVmlls IlluiT. 

J^^dolph— R. A, Mock* PcxnabcmUM. 

‘WUeon. Fonran City. 

S^diz^— W* Aa Jacktfone Hantcoi* 

Swttr-a. p. Stewart, iVaktron. 

Se^y— Una Bratton, Maraball. 

Sebac^tan— As O* Houmr# QroariwuoJ^ 

Saviar— Bj^on Qoodaon, Da Quaaw. 

Sharp— J, A. Carpenter. KvtStag Shada. 

?• S**^MountaUi Vtew. 

Unlog— J. L. Bcmd. El Dorado, 

•'«««»>». 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda— David B. Martin, Oakland. 

******** »«*«. OardnervUla 

An^or^WaUaoa A. WUaoB. Jaakaoo. 

Btnte — J. B. Partrid|iKk OrovUla. 
Calavera^^barlea sSm w oei^, BaQ Andraaa. 
Colim— perla Sj^erBaa/^^MT^ Maiaaa, 

Contra Costa— WUliam Hanlon, Martinas. 
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l>i‘l None -Harulil I'lry 

Jfil Poriulo -K ? Kit^KPriihl lMiu>L*rville 
Kre*'no -Clrtrcm-t! W Kilwunis. Kn'sim 
Olcon -Hdgiir I' Mai'H**-, Willows 
HmnboWt— Mrs. livrtUn H Murni>. Kur^ka 
Iii 3 IM;riHl“t ’> H. <'oUins, HI tVnfro. 

Inyo— Mrs. A»lii W Uobiusoii. Hjshoi* 

Kcrii -Ht'rlK'rt P n»‘!ilv, MakorNtiold 
KiiiKs-Mf'' 1 Ho?oili:in. Hitiifort!. 

Pik<* -Mim*r%'iv Hurpusim, Lakviuirt. 

Pii’-'^en -Mrs. H MittiiMin, su^..(uviHf. 

IjOS AllKt'les -A. K C’liflon, lai's .\nm‘fc's 
Miidora, -W*. I» WilJi.mts, M.ub>ni, 

Mann Jaii»*s H PavutMui. S tit Kitfai*). 

Mari}«)'-'i .Mrs i.rt?li«>J \V(*K*‘«u'r. Munpns i 
MfinltH in(» -Kn*»i i>, I’lMun, C“ki.ih 
Morml -<*. .< Wvawr, Misnisd. 

Modoc -< 'luirliM J. 'l*on>sn«, \lturns 
Mtiiut Mrs Noru \ Arohor. Mono hnk<* 

Moniorcy -Junios i ). Korcc, .s’liHuft.*'. 

N’upn -Kvii HfthiUM. Nniitt. 

Nevada Mrs Kiln M. AuhHh, NoMtilu t'ny 
-Hny Adkiusttn. .s^anru Aim 
IMai’cr -Mr^. Portln t>‘ M«i'<s, Anhuru, 

Phiinus Leolit H. Ktlh*. Imamov. 

KtverMde K/ra H "tiittb, UHor-^ale 

siicraiiietito it H t iolivny, Mu'rniueiito 

Sun lieniio --lilunoho I*. llollisier 

sun Herimrtilttn — ida M. Ctilltns. San Ueruantiau. 

Stin l>leKo -Ada \ork, s*an PIoko 

sail Kraarl.seu -J. M. ti^dun. San Kmneisixt, 

.'^un Joa'inut John U. Wiiliuiioi. Stockton. 

.San Lui.s <>hiH|Jto lt*ttiert l« Hint. Sau I.alsOhlHpo 
San Muieo -I’aiisy Jewoit Ahiaitt, JKetiviootl City. 
Minta Harhara Mr . Marie) I'Mwtkrtt't, Sfiiitn Hun 
it tr.t, 

raniu t 'Uiru J K. H ait'ot'k. Sun Jc)>e 
Santa t'rar - Hdua ^ oiiiia. .’saii'a i'ni.' 
stiUsru HerttiuA Mornn, 1H>lthtn; 

.Sierra -Hello Aloiainlor, ttonnioMllv 
sl^ki^ou h s N 0 U.I 011 . > rekn 
Solano Pall It White, ^atrne^i 
Sonoma *> t s m- a Hh u 

.stanisiiiii •“ V •* Kloiore, 

MifJi'r t»eor»!t' ^ > iih i 1 

Tehama Mr*. VJJa s i»liri , Uni lUnll I 

TrJnUj Mr-< t'larar Kleins, Wea^eiMlU' 

Tulun* J. K Hm kiimu, V'isuUa 
Tanlttmne P l‘ sniiora 

Vemara Mis Hliuieia* Uo} iioMs, \ eat itm 
> oU* Mr* Itoueim Sttrion. Witmllawd 
Vuhti Mr.-v \kOir' V\ . Meatlo, .^^ar>s^tiU* 

i'tp.oU \pii 

Atlaitp Mf'< Monhu t. Htiktir. Hriuhtoii 
Aliunret.i -Mrs Matad M. P’taotkhlai. Maitiosa 
AmiNkhito Mrii Minitto tt. iMHit. IditlHon. 
Archutote -Mm Uurht'I Hnia'U. I'uKtwii sprnnf.* 
tlttOH I'aiil M \larlM-ll. Spriinrtti'ld 
Hem '{.nren P tiwu. laoi ViHnm« 

Himkier Atrt. loahetle P Mayhutfer, IhHiltier. 
tTtnllee Mrs H«ia«iie M SiiewHlier, jsHtntn. 
Ptieyenne Mr^ Plive K .MrCoiaPh. Cheyenne 
Welto. 

i'lenri reek t'nnwetl. tfliihnS|>rintr«. 

Ponekw Mre. KMtelU StiwanP, MiUt*ieiM. 

I'otipitn -Klentn Miefinn, Sen Ai'wrlo, 

Crawley None l>. llrowltient. tmiwey, 
t'uater— .Mrj<. I.«n c. tlmmen, Wmirliffe. 

'tlexet leKtvitt. iH'lle. 

Denver -'•Mm A. li< Henttrom, Denver 
Detoree >Mri. Mery K lAvinjteUm. Ihvve i'reek 
Dauklus -Mn> KtiMtieth K. Hennei. i'eatle Huek. 
lSeg)r-^Mm. PeurttiA llr«rr dark. Pyieiiim 
KIbert -I'enthie \ Kiowe, 

Kl 1*180 -Uuetht Dee IDwton. <*nkin«lo Sprlnr* 
Fremont — « Itmw K, K*l» ertte, t 'enmt t*U j . 
tlerttoM — Mre Almi .^<1 llarrK Ph'nwiHeVS|a'lnif<. 
UtlHhi -Mn Arnonda Wekner. tVntre) City, 
ililtilit -Mrv Mntibln sinwhlr, Crnimi ( ‘iry 
lirmnd Mr* IhiriShv I. Treiwr Knthiiin 
PiinxtMtat Mix Itertlm N Mrtvnin, « lunnlmm 
HIoikIhIv Mrx. Anim M. Kweri. I.ekrCllv. 


irui'rfaao-— JSrrs. Vmantln 3imitho», Wabenburg. 
JaekSrtSU— Mrs. Klhlyn K Klddlo, Walden 
JetTprbOU;--Mrs. Nuomi K Olson, (loldon 
Kiown — Mrs Alma D Vroonian, Kads 
Kit Carson— Oru J Cmickshank, Hurlington. 

Lake — Anna AI. lluldon. Leadvillp. 

La Plat.i— Mrs L'oll.i F. Alurshull, Durango. 
lairimer—Mrs Una Williams, Fort, Collins 
Las Animas — \V’ F Teiuplia, T’rLmdacl. 

Lincoln — Hnrton Uice, Hugo. 

Log.in -Kiito l..csler, siorlmg. 

Ales.i — Frank N Ni*U*j, (ir.ind .Iiiiictuiu. 

^tlIu■ral -.\lr.s. K. E. \ iin.iken. Cruode. 

\IotTat -.Mrs Klennor C MeW Ulianxs, C’ctiig, 

, Montoxiima -Mrs Myrtle K Jardun, Corte? 

) Montroso -Mrs Lurile Androac, Montrose 
j Morgan -Mrs Hum* h Ulnssev, Fort Morgan. 

Oti'ro— U II. .McNi’iil, LaiJuntn. 
i Puraj -Mrs. lennie L Ilro\vnU*t>, Oiiruv 
i Furk—Mrs Ma^me K O’Nlutlui, Fairpla.^ 

Fldlhiis -1’harU‘s K Footer, llolvoki- 
! Fiikm —Mrs, liattie II Hurch, Aspen. 

! I'roufCs - .Mrs Henuce Weir 1\ ilmolh, Lum'ir. 
ITieblo -Mrs Nettie Freed, Fucblo 
Ilio Hlaneo Esla Cieiilr> , NU*ek*'r. 

Kin tirande-Mra .Niim M. Weiss, Del Norte 
Koiiit -Mrs Pearl A. Funk, stetutibiinc Springs. 
Suguaebe — .Mrs. Ora M Carsou Center. 

Snu Junn— Mrs Anna C. Hell, Silverton 
Sun Migmd—Mrs. Kloisu Walton Moegun, Nor* 
■woml. 

Sodgwtek Ellraiioth K Xum. Julesbnrg. 

Suiuiult Mrs. Mur^ S. llutlon, Hreckenrldge. 
Teller— Mrs Lor<<itta S. Dums, Cripple Creek. 
Wiwhmgtoij— Mrs. Josie 1> Jones, \kron. 

Wk'ld— Jerre F, .Moreluud. Oreeley. 

Yuma -V, K. .Stevenson, Wniy 


Tovsnss AND Field Sufekvisouw 
CONNECTICUT * 

.\iido\er, lloltim, Columbia, Coventry. Hampton, 
Muustleld, Tolland, WilllnKtott — Levi T Oar- 
risoti, \\ lUimantie. 

Aslifont, t 'Hitter bury, ChupUii, Kastford, L nion, 
WtHskstoek— James VV. Frost, Putnam. 

Won, liurltaieton. Canton, East Pranhy, Urauh^, 
New Hartford— Ferdinand J Ponley, Unionville. 

Hiirkhiiinsted, t'olebruuk, JUartlamt, llarwinton— 
Lewis S. Mills, Wlnsted. 

lieaeun Full.s, Hetliany, North llranford, Oxford, 
1'ro.siH‘ct, Sonthhury, Wolcott— 1. Hurtou Dun- 
tletd, Nuiigatuck, 

Hetldeltein, HridKewatcr, Brookfield, Kent, Mor* 

, ris. Now Fairfield, Koxbury, Sherman, Warren, 
asliimttnii, Woodbury —Frank U. Johnston, 

; Now .MTlford. 

I Hnrmh. East L^ine, Lyme, Salem — Calvin Stan* 

I loj, Waterford. 

t'laisitire. North Haven— IJewltt C. Allen, North 

t'licKtar, ' Rhsox, <)M Saybrook. Saybrook, West- 
Itrook—H illlam M. Htronfc, Essex 
r Cnk'hester, Franklin, Hebron, Lebanon, Marl- 
luirouah, Hcotlatul, Hixrague — Martin B. Robert- 
I son, WilUuumUo. 

! Dnrtiam, Bust Haddau, Boat Hampton, liutUord, 
Haildam, ICUtlngworth — Edwin I. Arthur, 
Middletown. 

KasUin, Monroe, Newtown, Redding, Trumbull, 
Weston, \YUton — Frank W. Knight, Bridgeport. 

Ellington, Homers, Houtli Windsor— Arthur 1^. 
Young, Kllln^n. 

1.4NtlyiiiKl. North Htonington, Preston — James 1*. 
t'onnoily, Norwloh. 

Llstton, Pomfred, Hterllnio Voluntown—Edwin B. 
Floyd, Norwiel), H. F. i>. 

Middlehury. Mlddlefleld, Rocky Hill, Wooit- 
b^ge— Wilson H. Dakin, Hartford. 

* > For cities and iowns having a population of ?,8Q(t 

or more, see p. .1). 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1933 


County and Rural Supervisors 

DELAWARE 

(See principal State school officers) 
County and County Superintendent 
FLORIDA 

Alachua — Horace F Zetrouer, Qainesville. 

Baker — J. E Kelly, Maoolemty. 

Bay— O C. Mathis, Panama City. 

Bradford — A, J. Qrlffla Starke. 

Brevard — A W, Donaldson, Tltusyille. 

Broward — Ulrlc J. Bennett, Fort Xauderdale. 
Calhoun — K Musgrove, Bloiuitstown 
Charlotte — Paul Eddy, Punta Qorda. 

Citrus — I R. Nolen, Inverness 


Columbia — Qeorge R. Graham, Lake City. 
Dade — Oharles M Fisher, Miami. 

De Soto — J. Q Johnson. Arcadia. 

Dixie — OlUe Williams, Cross City. 

Duval — R O. Marshall, Jacksonville. 
Xsoambla — ^J. H. Vamum, Pensacola. 
Flagler — Z. E Booe, Bunnell. 

F^ankUn— John O. Moore, Apalachicola. 
Oadsden — C. H Gray, Quincy 
Gilchrist — Ernest P. Turner, Trenton. 
Glades — Mrs Caroline Bales, Moore Haven. 
Gnlf— Chauncey L. Costln, Wewahitchka. 
HanaUton — W. W Bradshaw, Jasper. 
Hardee— T E Blaokbum, Wauchula. 
Hendry— E L Stallings, La Belle 
Hernando — B. Tumley, BrooksvUle. 
^Khlands — F N. K Bailey, Sebrlng 
HlUflborougb — E L. Robinson, Tampa. 
Holmes — Ira C. Buah,jBonl£ay 
Ind i a n River — Louis Harris, v ero Beach. 
Jaokson — Carroll Ftnlayson, Marianna 
JefTerson— B J Hamrick, Montlcello. 
I/afayette— Q, N Trawlck, Mayo 
Lake — D. H. Moore, Tavares 
Lee — Harry P. Hendry, Fort Myers 
— F. 8 Hartsfleld, Tallaha^ee, 

L«vy — ^H S. Priest, Bronson. 

IAb«ty— John T. Howard, Bristol. 

Madison — Edwin B. Browning, Madison 
AdCouateo — J^sle P, Miller, IBradentoxu 
Marlon — Don T Mann, Ocala 
Martin — J. A. Jamison, Stuart. 

Monroer— M^vln B Russell, Key West. 
Nj^u— N. J. Wooten, Pernandina. 

Okaloosa — Mallory B Barrow, Crestview. 
Okeechobee— F. H. Bageott, Okeechobee, 
Orange— Judson B WaJk^ Orlando. 

Osceola — Sam Brammar, Kissimmee. 


Orange— Judson B Orlando. 

Osceola — Sam Brammar, Kissimmee. 

Beaqh— Joe A. Youngblood, West Palm 
Seaori 

I^c^Piod o. Revels, Dade City. 

Lynch, Clearwater, 

Pott— T. T Hatton, Bartow 
Putn^— L s^arstow, Palatko. 

8t. Jol^— D. D. Corbett, Bt Augustine. 

St. Lu^e — N H, Bullard, Fort Pierce. 

SMta Rosa— J. O Word, Milton. 

Yarbrough, Sarasota. 

Seminole— T. W Liawton, Sanford. 

S^^^ter— Broward Miller, Busbneli 
Suwannee— W T Newsome, Live Oak. 

Taylor— L. R Moore, Perry. 

— '^Shepard Thomas, Lake Butler. 

•2'^ Mark^DeLand 
Wakulla— -A R. Pearce, OrawfordviUe 

N"- A^®‘^on, DeFunlak Sprlnra. 
Washington— Neil D, Blue, Cbipley. 

GEORGIA 

— R-, Baviey 

Atkinson—C O Tatt, Kirkland, 

Boron — George A, Taylor, Alma. 

C ^ Twitty, Elmodel 
Bal<^ln— P. N. Bivins, MlUedgevIlle 
Bonks— E.M Dalton, Alto 
Borrow— Vivian Harris Winder 


Bartow— 1\ lioittunl. (utc 

Beiiimi— J T I'Ktnmu. 

Berrien — S. J Bakoi, N.ivlii lUo 
Ilibl) — Walter 1*. Mai-ifii 

Bleckloj' — 1 NVilh',, <’tH*hr!ii» 

Brautlev -U 1> 'rimnias, Nuttiiiita 
Brook^ — W . J i^UlTlIOIII. 

Br>nn — O, I. l*nr\j>, Pembroke 
Bullock — il. P WomtU'k, Statesboro 
Burke — Frank I'altuer, \N a\ 

Butts — T. J. I>euipve\, jr,, Jm 
C'allnaiti — IT '1'. Siiu'letiju. Ildi .on 
t'lundeu — KiUth f'riHjtor, SVmMlbtne 
Candlor — Fri>tl Ntlles. Mettcr. 

C’arroll — \ D, \Vhutle>, Cariollfott 
Catoosa — W J t < reeiio, Jr . 

Charlton— John Hams, Kolksfnn 
Chatham — O B Strong, Siivaniuih. 
ChattahiH'kclw'c — ft W Klnv'. jr , Cti-Mila 
Chattooga — Mamie Si'well, Sttinuiei % tile 
Cltorokee— R C Sharp, I'.aiittui 
Clark — \V . ll. C'tiile. .\then^ 

Olay— P. C, King. Kurt Gaini's 

Clayton— VV L tltUioTt. Jtuiesluirit 

Clinch — Mrs. Seward C. Patterson, Jloiner v ilhv, 

Cobb— F. T. IVlIla, ^fnrlettn. 

Cotloo— E. M. Thompson, THniKhut. 
t'olqultt — 1,. O. Itngera, Mmiltrle. 

Columbia — J. S. llantln, Hiirleiti. 

Cook — J. C. Thointus, .\(ie*l. 

Coweta — ^J. M. Sturr, Ncunmii. 

Craw’ford — Mrs. Zuda 1>. Walker, H«>la‘rfa 
CrIsD — J. W. Blvlos, C«r*lvU*. 

D>%do— J. L. Frlckfl, Trenton. 

Dawson— J. R. Tatum, Dawson\ Hie. 

Decatur— Andrew Avery, Buinbiidge 
pc Kalh — W. M. ltaine,v, l>»»e!jrin 
potice — M W*. Harrell. Kttstnmii. 
pooly — Aunts Kelly, \ iannu. 

DouKtiortv— .s. U. ui> Jariietfe. Albany. 
Douglas— \V R Thoinn.s •(life. 

Lftfly — Jtirs. .V .%!r.\rtlntr JoiM*'., Blakely. 
JvclioB — Annie Carnmdy. Howell 
Kinngton— B. B. MlnKledortr, Guyton. 

Klbort— .Mary Ilansant, Klliertoei, 

Knmnuel— It. E Jtisiutn'e. .<\vati».vbnro. 

Evans — Mrt. Chtra \*arm'<lu, < 'hitron 
Fannin— o K. Oiithrks Blue Kblge 
Fayette— F. A. Baims. Fu.vettevllle. 

Floyd— N. Bwain, Home 
Forsyth— J. B. Dilskell, t'ltininluif. 

Franklin— C. B. .Aiken. Conies viUe. 

Fulton— J A Wells. Atliitilu. 
pilmer— FYaiik Pettit, Ktllia> . 

Glasscock ~'r. O, Kent, tlioHon. 

Glynn— It D. Kn*Iie. Brunswick. 

Gordon— .%rux ToBnTt, CatUouii. 

Grady — W. R. Kskew, Cairo. 

Grepno— W. A. Pnrk.s. W liite Plains. 

Gwinnett— It. C, .^iiiiiaiton. l,m\ reitccviUn 

Hall— W . L. W'ulker, Guliii*svilU<. 

IIuncMXjk— Miss Jolmiiiu Gai.vatri, Sparta 
Harnlsoa— J . W*. White, Buchaicvu. 

Ilarrls— W B. W isrloin. t*ldi*les. 

Hart~B. B. Ala .on, Unrtvvrll. 

Hearri— \V. K penny. Frankliti. 

IT IHown, McDonoiigh 

Houston— n, p. llouser, Porrj . 

Irwin— J. B. Clenuaiis, Uclllu. 

Jackson— T. T. Bonton, Jellersoii. 

iSiVeT""?' hello 

N . S firhnni^ht Ifii/iOhur^t 
It'* Louisville. 

Joukina — C. B. Lanilnint, Milieu. 

Jones — E. Knox, Gray. 

Larnar — T. J. Gurdiwr. Bantesville. 

Lanier— J ,W . Cameron, l.nkrland . 

Laure ^ia— T^. M. Hicks. Dublin, 
f "®® — ^ J. Powell, Lis^burg. 

Llbortj' — H. A Bueon, Xllnesv'Ule. 

r Llneul III on . 

Long— H. Al. Hoftges, Luditwiei 

vora, X>nlt)onegn 
D. Kean, TUomiuMin. 

Atwo^l, Xyarieu 

Aiaeon Robt. L. Jofiiuion, Oglethoriic. 
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finntlolpt* 
chlov — J ■ 


I 


il iUMi> « l\, Ualm‘> . Jtui'im \ 

V lAuNHltai r \ i-iv.‘nMlK‘ 

vIiIUm" V '/. <U‘<>r. < «liiuiU 
vlluU»‘U J K, t “an>Uhi 

vt mir «> Mr- •» •'! K.u Mh, 

LiImtuoiUtTN" r<nil « • ilhoiiii, Motinl \ t-raun. 
kl.iri-'aa » I’’ <*waii, M vli,sf*n 

iturrlu -Karl <’ t *iiatvworUt. 

LlusfonW‘-“< ’Jinlnu Maau. < 

cVwJoa K I- u 

Kab»Tl NU'ht*lM*n. \% alt. msMlU*. 

)iiU‘t lioria* j. A . I 

‘uuliliiiK '”W. nalliii- 

•wiVh-’ V *■ I.ainU'it. t ail ^ allv> . 

'Irkaii''— ♦ *■' t *1 

Mi.mv r li 1> '' I'attor^rin 

*ike- 1'*. 1' Vtlsim?-. /i’tailuii 

Milaski ' i> H iVartt-. Il2iwkinkvni<* 

*utnam— %V M. Mai Kaf/»nlo« 

>niamun - !t. M Ka»«UT. OoarKvtuw ri. 
rBhun---V K. l,4‘.U..nJ. ria>t..ii. 

' Mr- Mi’Mik huoU 

It AuiitlMa 

U W . I’rmjer.s 

|< IXtiM'nti, Kllat ilU' 

vrewn— A. V. Wuivi^. .-.slviiitla 
pnilnalo—i^itni J l.v^tvr, 

paUtinu— I' I'< 

IOI>lu*J»h”W . J A jvIm'W I tMa*an. 

tt*vinrt-"W J, Tia"4l. 

ujntvr-K 1# HrMw*'*. A«im rU'U' 

'iilNit- jr. i* 'ruj.ir*r. Tiiiiwinm 

K. T I'mfI vvmwl. r rawIartlN HI*', 
'atlimll-^i. O. Huron. ill** 

'iivlor -\V, 'I*. U« tlM. HiiHrr 
Vlfuir t». N. Yliiirp. MvKnr. 

•rrrfU“ M IH'lmti tliir"-. I *an‘a»Jt. 

•UontikR — \\'. K. NIrltaN. Ittndmi 

'Ift*- " I*. Ifafiiian, 

Jl, H. U\nv<* ; 

'awns'-llayninna Kimsrv. A ntum lfarrt< 

’rrtJiirii -i W. I ‘'4.|>rrt*m- 

rain* l.a ttrauKir. 

'«na*r-^-Nlim ('•’41. A''hl«ura, 

'ulmri— H. J' !■ k. 

'nhm trank ItlatrHvillr. 

'I.-**!!! ~J, A, TJinrlM-j. I lu.itiitMan 
I'ftikcr- Snrjih llm*k»a ' . i-JiKut* it» . 
k’nltan^Maiaii A\ilUiMi<. 
k ur.' - T. I. k \ » n I ! . nM r w- ■* 

k'armt-'l, II '*rr. nlMtt. 

k'ti^h Install " . H’lmvin. rjiialrrxi MU’, 

fat nr " It, 1.. Y*T*Jtian'", »* 

1‘i'tist* r A'laii*'’. 

klavlrr It A KaVi'i , 

khiu* T. V, i aulrril. t t» %rl»iwt, 
k'llUtU'itI AU In Hint*' naltan. 
klUHlX" -W, A. , I'ltl’k 

L' II It. U anlklnetati, 

k illfHiiair J. I. t-'’t*in. 

n.'lh 'M. f\ 

lIiAllt’ 

•la Mr<. Itltt Marlin Wafia r, llna-*'. 

»lant.*i "AIts It’i'F jMia’H Ituriirr. t niliwtl. 
aiiiinrJt l.nvkr, l*un*lrlla. 

• arlJiki' Mfi* V 4 » ’I A l»«n«lr'«, I'arl’* 
r'irvkuh llrli'ii l4nU**r, '■I Marnif 

liiMhatn— t imi***'” t^ Altairr, lilarkliml 
Iftliu*' lUuvrt t' .•'ilUt^an, ll♦‘t*ny' , 

• il’M -"Mn*, \l4tH •*, I'lalm I *1' . 

iOnin‘r--J«'a.'<lr Jftt4*kin4 ‘rni k. 

onnrxilli* -'Alilnii lAMk-rY'ii. A “V** ,* 

ouinlar) 'Mrj* ttraw Itutliii Ituitiiw* 

t'«rr> . 

lilt.' Mf** t ifinrii irv*' .*■ iilai*. Vrri* 
amna Mu^ I'tnirlntfli mi. tiurnrM, 
anvoti— Mr*(, Mtnniw A. l»»von|»«et, t 
wrilwii Mrr. tlmrinl* Krmnan. .•*o*U 
K-nnin "Mn* Marvm . Hr Hnrlnman. Hwrley. 
iiirk Mr* A»tn-» * ‘larw, 

Icarw airr— Mr* \ rra Itankln. t^ruftno 
U"lrr Mr». ("Imrr f 

linorr— Mlnnlr M ntir. \!*rt»ntatii Home, 
ranidlin -ialin A. A|»»rrliH»ii, 
ntmotit K. 1 1 kill 1‘afnrrmi. tH. Aiiln*>n>« 
em—Rrma Btuviikon, 


Gooding— Mrs. Sadie Keil, Giiodlng. 

Idaho— Mrs. Kltn M Arnold, Qrangeville 
JotTorson — J. W'osU'n Famiia. JUgby. 

Jrrome — Mrs. Nrlllo Roberta, Jerome 
Kootenai — Uervl MacArthur, Coeur d’Alene, 
hatah — David Ross* Moscow. 

I .era 1)1 — Bi'Sa K Stroud, Salmon. 
l.e\4 is — Kotherlne J. McLeod, Nc*perce. 
I.ineoln — Anglo Dorf<»e, Shoshone 
MadLicm— D W. Kelson, Rcxburg 
.Minidoka — Bertha Xuttlng, Ruriert. 

Ne? Perce — Xollie Ruckles. Lewiston. 

Oneida — AV. E Alorso, Jr., Malad. 

owvliee — 'him. Lena Birmingham, Silver City. 

Pavette — S (^ Tracy, Payette. 

Power— .Mrs Violet Butler. American PalD 



ILLINOIS 

Adams— Oeorge M, Smith, Quincy , , 

.\lcxamler— l.ucy It. Twont© McPherson, t airo 
Bond — D. E. Sims, OroenvUlo 
Botma— K. t*. Koeler, Bclvidero. 

Brown — Fred Nations, Mount Sterllug 
Bureau— Mary Ij Vthoff, Princeton. 

('alhaiin -Cuha M. Turenian, Hardin. 

Carroll —Martha J Ashby, Mount Carroll, 
flow— Walter F.. Ruelc, Virginia 
t'ttaiiinaign — K. M Harshburger, Lrbana. 
Christmu- -Cloyd Wright, Taylorvlllo. 

Clark -B F liuLseher, Marshall 
Clay —Leo P. Rabcnclt, Loul&vllle 
Clinton— Mary Brown McQuade, Carlyle 
Coles— William It. Oreen. Charleston. 

Cook— Edward J. Tobin, Chioigo. 

Crawford -Julm Nut tall, Rpbmwn. , ^ 
Ciiiula^rlaiid -William 1. Birdsoll, Toledo. 

He Kiilb~A\ arrcii lluhbnrd. Sycamore. 

He WItl— May Porter, Clinton. , 

Dmtyd’t,'. l.utnorJ. Blatk, Tiiscola 
I hi Pago- Lewis V, Morgan. Wheaton. 

Edgar .Arthur For.stcr, Paris. 

Edwards -U M Ring, AlhUm. ^ 

Etl'mghaui — 'George lloudop’on, Efilnghaiii. 

Faseua-!=i. B Vance, Vaiidnlla. 

K«*r»l - F. F .snaterd iy. J'asmn 
Frnnklm Flnier B BwolTord, Renton 
Fulton -P.Jl Helper. I.©wKtpwn. 

Gallatin -MUiege M. Davis, Shawneetow ii. 
tlreena • f. WUlteslde, Carrollton. 
tlrunds-C H. Rout. Morris. 

Haraiiton— M. L. Hunt, McLeansburo. 

Haiieuck— Arthur E Decker, t'artUage. 

Itardln K. N IXall, KlhEnliothtow'n 
liender^un- t hris S .\lit. Oouawkn. 

I Icnry - W. W. Tucker. Cnnihrldge, 

Inariols Willard E. llichison, W ataoka. 
iaeksttfi Lewis K. Ftlicrton. Altiri'liyslioro. 
Jastwr " Merle 1 >. Yost. New ton. , 

I jriTersou — itayniond .A. JrfO\ In, Mount A ernon. 

I Jer^y - 1*. E Grtiiijiel. Jer^eN vlllo. 

' Jo Daviess -V. L. Burns, Clnlona. 

I Johnson -l.lovd B. UobertFon. Vienna 

' Kana^~K Earl NleCoy. Genoxa. 

Kankafcw^- Frank .«tii!ttKiyer. K^kakee. 

KemlalL A. K. Barron. YprktiU*. 

Knox- Walter K Boy oh. aolesburg- 
l,ake AV. c Petty, w aiikpgan 
La Sail©— W. B. Foster, Ottawa, _ 

I,.ow renea— K. C. Ciiimiiighnin, Lawrcncevllle. 
Ig»-L. AA* Miller. l>l\on.. ^ 

Idvlngslon IL AA*. MeCiillm'h. Pontiac. 
lAiftan “F. II. iaikenblll. IJncoln. . . 

Mcl^nougli -Florence L. MK>BUgli©.v, Mawuih 
Meilcnrs' - Mrs. Ethel C. Coe, AA’oodstoek 
'Mol!wa^ AA rniam B. Rrlghttm, Hloomlnpton. 
Atneon— Cora Belle 
Maco«pln-L E. Wilfili©, Carllnvllie. 

Madison - F. M. li^entt. Edwardsvllle 
Marlon— Paul R, Clianoe, Salem. 

Mnnhall n T. Ktntoler, I.«con 
Mawin— A. It. tSmltli, Havarw. • 

Masaac — I.uther L. Evers, Metropolis 
Menard -Ednmnd M. AuRspurger, Petersburg. 
Mercer -John Cooke. Aledo. 
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Monroe — Oscar A Schmitt, \\ aterloo 
Montgomery — JohnJI Qrigg, Hillsboro 
Morgan — H H Vasconcellos, Jacksonville 
Momtrle — W Albert Walker, SuHi\an» 

Ogle — George F Cann, Oregon 
Peoria — John A Hayejs, Peoria 
Perry — J H Hammack, Pinckneyvillc 
Piatt — Charles McIntosh, Montlcello, 

Pike — Homer L Johnson* Pittsfield, 

Pope — Velma B Crain, Qolconda 
Pulaski — Ethel 13 Hartman, Mound Citv 
Putnam — Thomas M Kennedv, Granville 
Randolph — R O Finley, Chester 
Richland — Earl H, Hostettler* 01ue^ 

Rook Island — Juatm Washburn, Rock I*=Hnfl 
St Clair — E H Runkwitz, Belleville 
Sedine — A A Moore, Harrisburg 
Sangamon — J Ed Taylor* Springfield 
Sohuyler — Orvoll Briggs* Riish\ ille 
Soott — Alice I Mudd, Winchester, 

Shelby — W Frank White, Shelbvvillo 
Stark — O E Griffith* Toulon 
Stephenson — F P Bonner, Freeport 
Tazewell — F R Iseuburg, Pekin 
Union — L W Brown, Jonesboro 
Vermilion — U A Tuggle* Danville 
Wabash — J T» Timberlake, Mount Carmel 
Warren — Prank Winhigler, Monmouth 
Washington — C A. Reeder, Na^^hvillc 
Wayne — Ijeonard P Samford, Fairfield 
White — Harrv E, Puntney, Carmi 
Whiteside — H B Price, Morrison. 

Will — August Maae, Joliet 
Williamson — Don C Moss, Marlon 
Winnebago — Irving P Pearson Rockford 
Woodford — H L Dyar, Rurekii 

INDIANA 


Adams — Clifton E Striker, Decatur 
A l l en — D, O Mo Comb, Fort Wf^me 
Bartholomew — Walter H Rice, Columbus, 
Benton — J Fred Hull, Fowler 
Blackford — Vaughn Johnson, Hartford CU> 
Boone — Floyd I McMiirray, I^banon 
Brown — Robert C. Kennedy, Nashville, 
Oorroll — C A Bailey, Delphi, 

Oess — Roed Qroningor, Loganaport 
Clark — Samuel U Scott, Joffersonville 
Clay — J. R McCullough, Brazil 
Clinton — Jam^ O McBiidc, F^nkfort. 
Crawford — Shelby G Adams, English. 

Daviess — Oliver M McCracken, Washington, 
Dearborn — J. R Houston, Dawrenceburg, 
De<Mttur — Paul Alexander, GrceusMirg 
De E::£db — Carl P* Stallman, Auburn 
Delaware — Lee O Baird* Mtincie 
Dubois — Robert E. Eckert, Jasper. 

Elkhart — W. L. Adams, Goshen 
Fayette— Claude D Truslet, Connersville 
Floyd— Glenn V Scott, New Alban v 
Fountain — Walter W. Richards, Covington. 
F^nklln— Mandus Chance* Brookville 
F^ton— Elbert D PoweU, Rochester 
Gibson — U. S Abbott, Princeton* 

Grant — Fred Ratliff, Marion 
Greene— A. E. Kellor, Bloomfield. 

Hamilton— Cheater P Quear, Nobleavillo* 
Hancock — S R Boring, Greenfield, 

Harrison — James R Holliday, Corydon* 
Hendricks — M H McCullough, Danville* 
Henry—^esse H Eilar, Newcastle, 

Howard — ^Albert F- Hutson, Kokomo 
Huntington— Thomas H. Mahan, Huntington. 
Jackson— James H* Tatlock, Brownstown, 
Jaspe^Morgan U Sterrett, Rensselaer* 

Jay— Henry W Bortnar, Portland. 

Jefferson: — John D Gab^, WCadlson* 

Jennings — Bhepherd Whitcomb, Vernon, 
^hnson— Robert B Hougham- Franklin 
— GeorjTC G Graham, Vincennes 
Kc ^oi uako— H E. Lew alien, Warsaw 
LsfiXange-— O. P. Kohlmeyer, Lagrange 
— A E. Condo n, Crown Point 
Porta— SMtt C. Knoll, T^a Porte. 
l^T^nce— Ortha O. HoU, Bedford. 

^^adlson — O 'W Jackson, Anderson. 

A^arion— Fred T Gleulden, Indianapolis, 
Walker, Plymouth 
Martin — R v. Edingtoni Shoals* 


Miami— Arthur iNm 

Alonrrw' -'W. 

ZVIoiitKonicr> --'fohu W Wiird, Cr ffinKviUr 
Morgan — \ irgil Wtut-^ikcr* Marlin, \ilU‘ 
Newton — W o K«^nrinihl 

Nolih* — , Vlbicm 

Ohio — John Ij r* Sum 

Oram'c— Arthur \\ Wilson, i'aoh 
Owen — Trfuwcll H SpritciT 

l^irkf' — Kd>\;ir<l l''ishTT, 
lVrr> — Frod J K\ari|* i 'ntim-lttai 
l^iko — Emery Coiits, l%»t< rdiur^: 

I’ortcr — 11 C'ol**. \ ilpurvii .o 
l’ase\ -IClishti l\ Hi ivkhiirn* MmiMt ^ iTTion, 
IhiUibki Alien Kcnip, W in unaf 
Piitn*im — f i\ i ;rot n* v. Hr 

liiindolph —tHiMi O t * th. \\ itirJirsf rr, 

Ripley — -Jiirk'^on V, Kimo\ . \ i r 
Itush — John E <h>oilr, 

St, JoisCpU — Ualpii H. hnn*.^nrl*l. Ht ml 

Scott— Kloxi F J.uiicSp S« oft iHiry 
Shelby — M'hojiias Kui,:art>, Mirlli v \ *l|i 
Sinmccr^ — Kuycfiiu Ha\drci. KiMKport 
Starko — Albert F Knu\ 

suMibcu — Jtubert o*Ci>imrH* Vm,ol i 
Sullivan — Uiclmrd Park* ^ullu in 
SwiLzorluiid -fMifirlo R Xo!d*s \t\av 
TiptKxniiim! — ('* V Pcicrsoii, 

Tiiiton — 1^, McR^-'ynold'^, 'rHitiin, 

Union —Cltarlcc i' AlM^riiath?i * Librriy. 
Vanctcrhiirg— K W . Ifciitiui r, lAansvillr 
Vcrrmlion — nrd McK. Hr*inhlossom, Ncivpitr 
Vigo — ^Jiiincs (#* Kagin* Trrn^ Haub 
U abash— Neil M* tbKul, Watn^sh. 

Warnm— . W, Duvis, \\ Hh ini ipnrt 
Warrick -Vmos J-* Harnett, HooiiviUt«, 

\\ ii'^bington — J. If Kloeiior, Saiciii 
Waviio— Arthur if ICincs, Uhhrnntol 
Wells — Frank K* Diiv* llhiith^n. 

White —John B* H>ont in. Months 
hitley--V R* Fleck, Coliitnhia <*U^* 

lO \VA 


l<luius— H. Kt Httiik, Uoi itiny 
Allanmkw~Isul*Mtlii NliUorinnk* \K tuknn^ 

* Alc( hill keii, i ^uitet \ Ulc 
Auduhtm - Vii^uMii Ifin'kcr, AudubMU 
Bontou- Kiln Mi^hluus, \ iiiiou 
Blackhawk “V K Je\M»tf* 

Boonu — Mai\ Uo\d, Hotme 

Bremer — MlMreU K Smith, VVa\«"ilv 

BuchauuTi — (i, R Lockviomt, I 

Buena Vlsta~V, l*L thiriRou, >ioriu bukti 

Butler — ICa^^el M. Blacks Attivni 

Calhoun— Mrs LesUo Mclofiy* Ko^k well Clt>. 

Carroll — 11 it Linton, t 

Cass— U^HTgla U^rrH^ .Vlhtiitic 

C’diar — June M<t'ornUck, Ttpi»m 

Oprro Gonhi— Mrs. Peutl \t n uiui.u* Mason f n 

Cheroki^— Lulu R Orr, Cherokee 

<Jhl<*kasaw~A tf. Viuilu. New lluiuptun 

Clarko— Ada 1 llhitspu* 

C^la>“l4la UarohlHnn, S|ieia*ei 
Clayton— Muiy A. Meyer, Klka.h r. 

Clinton— F. C\ Howersn\. c Hinton 
Cny-^Hord— F. X* Olry. 

Dallas — Mav A* Hills, \\M 
DavLs — H* Brown, Bhannliehl 

Decatur — Kli lltilehinson, 

Delaware— W* A, uttUle* Muuehesier. 

Dps Moines— L L. Woo Jrwtf, fliirhiigton 
Dlcklusoa— L KeuleHtni, Spirit L,>ke 
Dubuque— Jtiseph Flynn, nubutims 
Emmetr— Marie S<»ruin* Esthervllie, 

Fayette~I^ G ^Ieyel, West tHuim 

Korinkis CharloHiHly. 
Fmnklin — Hurry J. Ilemlersnn* llnitiptoii. 

-V SiAnoy. 

nrpODB— R, A, Mfjrris*, 

Umndy — 1> R Ksi' I, ilriiiitty v'ontor 

— t-’ A. Vtuiiijs. r. 

lIauaUton--fi:. F. »uow, ^Vol>^tU»r <*u>. 

Handle W. K. UasRH. Oartirr 
Hardtn — M. iSicinhcfrv. 

H^lHon~*irs. Arl«i» Vail la^nn, 

wSSTiCirH!??*' Qreen, Mount 

Fe»seud»n, c'rvHt’o. 

HnmboMt— Thomas K* Joliusttn. Dntcota , 
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— j M, U jt , Iiluf«nr\r 
Iowa — Mrs. MitT IJoii!*!!!, 

Jack‘M^in— L’liarJc'' I* Marflii, MittjUokWn 
JosiKjr — K iltill, N«>w t»«u 
JolTcrsiiii — JiitM* < Kmrlii'Jrr. 

Johjistui— \\ N. l.iH'iM'r, liiwu( U\ 

Jones -Nellie \ More^, \n:iiinisa. 

Keokuk — II Mt \ iekei I >ikKiiriMn 

KosiiUth — Hilluini Shhlrv, AU>inii. 

— K <' I*jnn, UuniieUson. 

Linn — -Inil.t H t'e'lMr 

Lionl‘!» - Aelu Siiilili. ^^Hl»ell^>. 

Uuwi*— I. 1*. , I’linrllon 

l,Son — KU.'al* 4 *th Uork 

Mmilson- Mr:« ICtillirjnZ, Kute. jnter'e*, 
MaluiMva -Kiniu 1* Krimi, O -knlotiMi 
Marion— !^n' lie H.irteii, KnoSNiUe 
Miirshull *' K. .•slinut. Mnnslnillfttw r 
Mills — M(ii\ Huftske. liletiwo<«l 
Mitiliell * Uluin tie Mel.uiicliitn, ♦'s.ji;,., 

Miinoitii- Mi'‘ Until iMuiwn 

Moiiriv — 'Ktliei li<»l*ett'-. All>tu 
Mo!itl>oiiierx - UnIn U UeiJ Oak 

Mu.statine IC 1>. limtllev , AT iiM afiiM* 

O’Brien* Mrs Mnietirel I M<inn. Urimutiur. 
(kscoold “Mrs 4fl*i<l>s \\ lim<Sle>, 

Bago — Mallei SenrI. (‘lariiitln 
pSc» Alto — 1‘Miia M <#1»\er, Frjiiiief .lmrR 
Plymouth — OhrlHfiiui iVUT'eii, l.e 
Poenhontan— Mrs, J, II MoMit’h'M'l, Poi'olit'iita.'^ 
Polk— linrry Arntrew * IV^ Molm" . 
PottawattiunUs*- Mr . li^iura laHitninl, * Mtinetl 
BIulN. 

Powcwhlek — Mr’i. Kmnia Oonhnin. Mfinte/innn 
Rtai?goltl— MfM, Sllvu M. Kh-K'Ii, Mount A>r. 
(5ac— I*. A, haiiterhu) h, Hae t’ltv. 

Peott— Harry linnre. I raveeport 
Shelby— Mrs, Uuse M. Parker, ll.irli'- 
Sioux— PhnrlO'- It Tyn, tir’enji* t'ltv 
Stor^-"^Ieo^|m if Kell NeenUti. 

Tatna— Mrs, Mtiry A. Ute*,'irtl . roliaio 
Ta%lor"-Mr. Anitn P- Phnr 'hlll, Uetlforil 
Unftm— Klla Nf. ! ni*', t’r«>sr,«Ti 
Van Itureii’^-MiT't t’oiru'h’i* < . Keosatuiiiu. 

NViiwHo -Ollii .M Hell, ortiinnv i 
Warmi -W. ,M, A|e»tt*e. Ifufmnoli 
AVashliiRfon'' 'Mr ' \\ iniue M. I' iltner. ^Va'hinp- 
ton. 

\VByne»~“l.eliih 'rrowtuklge. i^oryilon. 

Webster— Attna A. J!«hiJ’<o«, Port Ptal^e 
Witiiie»»r«« t’liirn B. r>ton. F«n*'r < ito 
Wlnmv»Uiek— 4lerirtrle M. Prnne, Prsoralt 
Woo»lb«rv*-P, K. tnwrk. -twt ftp'. 

Worili— O. J. Friiiulle. Norlhvrwel 
WrlKhl' 1., U. Koi'hi, f Inrhm. 


KANSAS 


AUeti* Ibitlte \ , A4ntux, bx|a, 

Anderson' 'Mrs, Iv»l»el Vokuia. PHriiett, 
Atrtilanu'^ Mnt. (flinl^s M Wiujer. AtehliKm, 
Itnrher * Kniiiilt K^nns. Medhtiie t^nlge 
BarUm* Knrl A. rireat tiemt 

Bourtmn— Atrs Kllle Itnltn. Port Smiif, 
Brown*- W, K. KutnhUfili, Itiawnthii. 

Butlef’' tletirif* Mft'lenwy, *’l Ponido. 
rhaaa- 'furl Park, foitnjiwmwl Pidln 
Cfiautatiriua ~''MlMre>t J f 'luimboni, Sadan. 
Charokeo -<i. A Sanders, t'utitniluta. 
Ch*ytuute*-"Mr!i Yada p| frmmiii. 

f lark -Mm. Kllie wakitui, Auliland. 
riay— Mm, Peiiey. flay fenfer. 

Cloud-' Harriet IV %Vn»w|, # ’o*n*«r*ll». 

Coffey— tTiiaiule Jonee, lliiriltitrion, 
Comaaeh»"'itele« 'l'lH»«»(s*on, Cohlwnier. 
Cowley— Pern K Maurer. WittfteM. 

Crawlonl' d*. I,. lU<r>rord. ttirurd. 

Decatur— • Alice Aronvui, tiberlln. 

Dlckloaon 'C .A Atartlit. Afdlene. 

I>onlntuin— .kuna W iihania, Troy 
Dottifiaa- >0 J fatiie. 1 AW retire 
Kd«rarda»“IWBte Frairl. Klti^ley 
BUc— Afra. 0|wt R. ttreen, Howard 
RUIa— Luula r’liflttflniuten. llaye 
KUaerorth-'Idlliaii M KllMaforth ^ . 

nDDey— Mm ieitnie*! Hurler, ttnrden City. 
Piwd— Mrt, Kdua I. Ikaiye City. 

Fimaklln— Mra Pent K Sireetdn. o»i«w*». 
Qeary— Mm. ftta M ttrainnier. Jniudlnn i Ity. 
Oor*— Fred M frijJiiieu, <K*'e 


Oraham— Everett O. Goodenow. Hill City 
Orant~Ij H Damon, Ulysses 
Gray — Mns ialllan Nelson, Cimarron 
C3recloy~Ij n. Simpson, Tribune 
Greenwood — Mrs Bessie Llndamood, Kureku 
llanullon^ — Edith A. Doiinel, Syraeuse. 

ITarper — Mrs Uula Camtliers, Aiitboni 
ll(irve\— Alary J Alomson, New ton 
Haskell — Airs Com ■NVllliams, Sublette 
lladycimui' — Alta Hendnekson, Jetmore 
Jiiekson — Airs Ella K Fowler, Holton 
JefTersnn— Wyatt A. QrapR. Oskaloosa 
Jewell — Uay P Ilodgell, Alankato. 

Johnson — Uouise AleKinnej’, Olathe. 

Kearnj— Mrs Ethel AI Stewart, Lakin 
KiriRiiitin — Edward Naanes, Kingman. 

Kiuw.a — Airs A\a llajes, Qreensburg. 
l,.ilietto — Liotinio N wood, tl.swego 
I^ute — B H \Vllloy, Pighton 

Leavenworth— Mrs. Bdda Kline AlePherson, 
I,ie}i venworth 

Llntxdn — Mrs C. PUhel Miller, Lincoln. 

Linn — Airs Vorna AlcClaughrv, Alounil Citv 
! isigan — Airs Anna M. Oakes, itussell Springs. 

l.\on — Alps Edith K. Spellman, Emporia 
I AlfPher.son — .Annie Lovett, AlePherson 
1 Marlon — Jame.s A. Itay, Marion 
f Alarshall— P. \V. Kirkimtriek. MurysMlle 
j Aleude — Mrs l.,ou)se Llalloek. Aleade. 

Miami — Carolvn Alattlngly, Pnolii. 

; Mitchell— .k it. 1..00P. Beloit 
j Montgomery — Mario Pitts, Iniieiiendence. 
j Alorrfa — Arlone Klehnnlson, Council Grove. 

I Alorton— Mrs. Daisy N. Da\ is, Elkhart 
. Nemaha--- Airs. Blanche AIi-Nergucy, Seneca, 
NomsIhi — 'VV tlliam A. Sailors, Erie. 

< Ness — Mrs. Muttlo Mitchell, Ness City. 

Norton — Byron K, Salisbury, Norton. 

( Osage —Airs. laium X. Carloy, Lyndon. 

Ostwirno — Jess \ ague, Osborne. 

^ Ottawa— Frank La Plant, Minneapolis. 

, Pawnee — lierlha M AlBr^Ine©, I.«rMed. 

I X'hiUIpH — Allnnie Conley, Phillittsburg 

I " Prtttnw'atomie — Mrs. Kate E H<K>\en, M est more- 
land. 

I*mtt--Thojuas A Eubank, Pratt. 

Ita'wlins— L»lwitt C. Mellick, .\twoeKl 
, lteno-~{*h}lll8 Olieo, iliitciiinson, 
itepublic— Uuira M. Hill, nellovllle. 

! Ithti— <1oWa I. l,antow', Lyons 
lilley — Agnes Engstrand, Manhattan, 
lloofcs— K<»land Cntwott, Stockton. 

Hush— Ed. M. Nicked, Lu CroBiMF 
XtUAScll— Peurle L. Comer, Bussell. 

Sailue-— S. L. Soiidergartl, Sallnn. 

Alatlldn Frowl. S<x>tt Cits . 
f^igwlek— C. It. Ituiikin, Wichita 
Heward — Emma Thomt>sim, Idheml. 

Shawnee ~Dhx« H. Wallaie, Toiwkii 
Hherldim— Vesta Miles, lloxie. 

Bherman'-AIahle Sherrod, GootHuud 
Smith— I.losd Slnimonds, smith Center. 
Stafford— Maude Oenm, St. John. 

Stanton— Mm. tJllve 3 . Ki>over. Johnwm. 
Stevens— Mrs. tlltulys W’tlBon. Hugoton. 

Sura n«p— Bessie F. Merkley, Wellington. 

Thomas — A. T. Swansoti. Colby. 

Tre«t*—Mra. Carrie tirefte, Wafceenoy, 
Wabaunsee— Mm. Anna AVapner, .'klma. 

Walla*-®- -Mm. Ethel O’Brloii, Sharon Springs. 
Washington— George C. Turner, tislilngton 
Wichita— Mm. Ethel Scott, I^otl. 

■Wilson — P. M. Somers, Frod*>uia. 

W'tKKlson— Curmea AVhalej, Vatea Center. 
Wyandotte -Olive I. Tht»ini«on, Kansas t ity. 

KBNTAICKY 

Adeir -Noah Loy, Columbia. 

Allen— UoUa K. Kother, Soottsvllle. 
i Anderson— J. B, Shely, laiwreneebutfi. 

IlaWanl— V. \V. Wullis, W ickUffe 
HarTefi— W’. M Tutty, Glasgow. 

Hath — W. W. Hurtnn, t>win«.svillc. 

Hell — J. F. Knuckles, iMnevilte. 

Hooiwr— D. H. Norris. Buriington. 

Hourbow— J. M AlcV’ey, Paris, 
t rtuyd— I, C Caldwell, Catlettsbune. 

. Ihijilc— II. Cocanmigher, Danville. 

Hratken —H F. Alonahau, Brooksii'llle. 
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Breathitt— Mrs Marie R Turner, Jackson. 
Br©clceiirldBe^~M R- Norton, Haruinsnurs 
Bullitt — Ora Ij Hoby, Shepherds’v llie 
Butler— Louis Arnold, Morgan^ wn. 

Caldwell — Robert E Traylor, Princeton 
Callowav — l^r. O. Wrather, Murrav. 

Gampb^ — J W Relley, Alexandria 
Carlisle — W. F McQary, Bardwell 
Carroll — Clay Tharp, Carrollton 
Carter — Laura Steele, Qra^roon 
Casey — W M Watkins, Liberty. 

•Ohristian — H W Peters, Hopkinsville. 

Clark — W H Basset, Winchester. 

Olay — Baxter Bledsoe, Manchester, 

Clinton — ^J. O Cole, Albany. 

Crittenden — J L. F Paris, Marion. 
■Ouinberland — Earl E Oorrison, Burkesville 
Daviess — W Bnyder, Owensboro 
Ednaonson — Mrs uertle Lindsey, Brownsville. 
Elliott — Mrs Mollle H Green, Sandy Hook 
EattU— Ralph B Tyree, Irvine 
Payette — D Y Dunn, Lexington 
Fleming — M. N Evans, Flemlngsburg. 
Floyd— John Stephens, Preatonsburg 
Franklin— N J. Parsons, Frankfort. 


Fulton — R. Wall, Hickman 
Gallatin— Margaret P. Landram, Warsaw 
Garrard — Mrs Pay W Little, Lancaster 
■Grant — Z O Price, Wllliamstown. 

Graves — J B. Hardeman, Mayfield 
Grayson — W S, Clarke, I,eitcnfleld, 

Green — Mrs. Helen C Burress, Qreensburg 
'Greenup— J. O Stuart, Greenup. 

Hancock — R- I, Glover, HawesviUe 
Hardin— T M Lewis, Elisabethtown 
Harlan — A. O. Jones, Harlan 
■Harrison — J A Payne, Cynthiana 
Hart — R. O 'Vass, Munfordvllle 
Henderson — N O Klmbler, IFonderson. 

Henry — Mrs. Lucy L. Smith, Newcastle 
Hickman — Marlon Rust, Clinton 
Hopkins — B D NIsbet, MadisonvlUe. 

Jackson — Coleman Reynolds, McKee. 

Jefferson — Orville J Suvers, T,ouisviUe. 

Jessamine — Roland Roberts. Nlcholasville 
J'ohnson — ^ArvlUe Wheeler, Paintsville 
Kenton — Orie P Gmelle, Independence. 

Knott — Beckham Combs, Hindman. 

Knox — Chester A Bargo, BarbourviUc. 

Xianie — Lindsey Allen, HodgonviUo. 

Laurel — ^T. W. Cook, London. 

Lawrence — Dock Jordan, Louisa 
Liee — Sam B Taylor, Beattyville 
Leslie — Mrs Ruth R. Roark, llyden. 

Letcher — Arlie Boggs, Whit^burg 
Liewla — Anna L Bertram, 'VancoDiirg. 

Lincoln — S B. Oodboy, Stanford. 

Livingston — Mrs. Mamie Ferguson, Smithlaud. 
Logan — R N. Beauchamp, Russollvlllo 
Lyon — N. G, Martin, Eddyville. 

Madison — N. B. Bowman, Richmond. 

Ms^offln — D J Catty. Salyersville 
Marion — J W Clarkson, I.«banon. 

Marshall — Boy O Ohumbler, Benton. 

Martin — J M Johnson, Inez. 

Mason — George L. Evans, Maysvllle. 

McCracken — Clarence H Gentry, Paducah 
McCreary — ^J L, Harmon, Whitley City, 

McLean — J "W. Lilleliay, Calhoun. 

Meade — L II Powell, Bradenburg. 

Menifee — G I Becratt, Frenchburg 
Mercer — W. W. Ensmlnger, Harrodsburg 
Metoolfe — Herman L. ■Williams, Edmonton. 
Monroe — Paul Lyon, Tompkinsville. 

Mont^mery — Mrs. Mallle D. Wells, Mount Ster- 
ling 


Morgan — ^James W Davis, West Liberty. 
Muhlenberg — F F. McDowell, QreenvAle. 
"Nelson — W, T. MoOlain, Bardstown. 
Nicholas — Mrs. Eda 8- Taylor, Carlisle 
■Ohio — O. L Shultz, Hartford. 

Oldham — J, W. Belph, La Orange. 

Owen — J O Webster, Owenton. 

Owsley— T. B Wilson, Booneville. 
Pendleton — Robert E. Sharon, B'almoutb. 
Perry— M C Napier, Hazard 
Pike — ^Irvln Lowe, PikevIUe 
Powell — Maude 8. Bowen, Stanton. 
Pulaski — James Holt, Somerset. 


Rot>ert^^«n — It«v N. I>rv<l<'»u NLuiiit 
Itockcustlc — L>. t». Hulliw'W, .Mould V ormm 
Rowan — Lvtlu M i' nidiH. MorcliC'ul. 
Roi^^—A. F cn.'i, Jium* .town 
.Scott— F, W. Jlwwl. tli'au'ctfwii 
Shelby — VI. J l*a\tm», .‘<iu'lhv v illc. 

.Simpson— Karl l'>uiT, Kr.uiWhu 
St>oncor — lluitit*, 1 ayhirvv »lUs 
Tav lor— George K. uuidn'U 's. ilh* 

Toild— H, »l. W.-ttvon. KlWtiin. 

TrtKK— J. N. Holl-md. (■’iwliz 
Trlmblo— J. W. -McMahiJi. Hi'tlfurtJ 
I'niou — William «> Wright, viurg iiiladd 
Warren— O. R Mct’iU. Huw hiit* < .uhmi 
W ashington— J. V McWhorter, .-ipringheld 
■Wayne— I rn Roll. MonticoHo^ , 

Webster— T. V. Korlen»*f*rv, Divnn 
Whitley— N. M. Hill. WUhiun doirg. 

Wolfe— Itruce Uose, <'atu!»tati 
Woodford — James H. llelrd, Ver-.nlU"^ 

PaRI.SK .i.Nt> PaRXBH SffliUtSTRNUt 
LOIL.^I VN \ 

Acadia — ^J. M. Baker, » 'row ley 
-Allen— K. A. Buie, otiorlln. 

Ascension — L, J. Bahln, IJonold'ionviUe, 
Assumption— S. A. AUemaji, Sapideonx ilk'. 
AvoyelleB— C. K. Lnhorde, Markssille 
BeauroKiini — K. U. tlnncheji . He Ridtler. 
Bienville— K. H. Fisher, .Arc.olla, 

Bossior — It. V. Kerr, Benton. 

Caddo— K W. Junes, .''tireveuorr 
Calcasieu —l£ . A. Nortim, l.ake < harle . 

Cnhlwell — K. B. t'ottlngluini, t'olumMti 
Cameron— T. W. NTeC dl, »«r'U(d *‘hi*»iu»f 
Catahoula— II, W. Wright, Jonesvdle 
OIttiborno— John S. I'atton, Homer 
Concordia — 1>. C. s^trU-Wler, VvHha 
Do .'toto— S, M. -Shows, Maiisfh'M, 

Knst Baton Uoutr**— W. B, II ilfher, l(at«tn ftoii 
East Carroll '-.\shlev W'/irhek, haV.*' l*rovid»'nce 
Kost FeluM.ma— P. H. Hwinw, < 'hne»»n. 
Kvangelln© — F. V. I.uuney, Silk' 

Fmnklin— II. J. WoohlrUh.e, W mn huro. 
ilrant — S, C. Sliaw, t.’olf.*\, 

3l>eTla— L. O. I*orter, Nrw IHol i 
IlMstvlllo— L. P. Terivlumm*. I’l ttjui'mnie 
Jackson— W. S. McCleiidon, Jniu'.l<oro 
JelTorsim— J. i'. Ellis, tiri’to* 

JetTersoa Dav is -\V. I‘. Vrntdie, JeimmK* 
Lafayetto-J W’. Faulk. I afavetu- 
Ldifourcho— \V, l.iiforcue. *1 hlliod.iitv. 

£,a Salle— K. F.. hh’h.ird .on, Jeo t 
Lincoln —II. 1,. Caiijjdadl, Kn-di<n, 

Ll\ ingson— II. <>. liodtn'f., Penh mi ■■’prin,' . 
^»ladison— J. It. I.mton, 1' tlhil ih. 

Morchoitso— K. l>. B i.strop 

NatchitochCH ' E Lee, S *h"hit»a ta*'. 

Ortennb -N’lcholsis Baiter, New ♦ttle m+i'.. 
Omichlta— T. BrovMi, Motir«a* 

Plii<luomlue'+ -A. L. I'oiim on Foitife a li ILivli 
Polnlft t'otnM*© '-.Monro Mi I ai I md. New Ro t,l> 
Kapides— W. J. .\\erv, .\lc\ ntditt. 

Red River — A. II llotfoii, t'oti 'hilta. 

Iticlilaml “E. K. Kwhler, R »ii ilJe, 

Sabine — U. C*. Uoev4».s, M.nn 
St. Bernard — J. F. tinulhicT'. ,Mal4 
St. Charles— J. li. Mnrfin, It.ihovlili 
St. Helena — J. M Brwden, * Snaoi.dajty 
St. James— R. P. Lowrv, ( onvi'nr. 

St Joltn the Baptist -J. .MontogiiL K»l);or<i. 
St. Landry — W'. B. Prcvcoti, 

St. Martin — L. J. AIrmtrgut, fit. Mar im**v iUe. 

St. Mary — £.. A, l.aw, Irankhn. 

St. Tammany— K, E l.y on, I'ov iriKton 
Tanglpaht»a--C. f* I'ittuian. .tuiite 
TonsUb — V C. Rives, Josri h. 

Terrebonne— II. 1,. 1tuurgenb<, lloiiiti i. 

Union — P. L. Reed. Fsiriiierville. 

Vermilion — J. H. Wiiiinui.s, Ahl«o\Ule. 

Vernon — Flnly Stanlv, iaH*svllle. 

Waahlagtun — D. II. Stringtield, Franklinton* 
Webster— K- .s. Hlelmnl.Hoii. ^tin»lefl. 

W'est Baton Rouge ~J. U, Hre«, Port AUeit. 

West Carroll — O. K. IJnev, Pnk Grove. 

West Fellclann — Jl. E. W atsun, St. Fr ihclsivdlle 
W inn — D. E. Sikes, Winnttehl. 
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Towns in Union and I’nion Si’i*kr- 

INTKNDKNT 


MAIN'K ‘ 

Abbot. Bliinch»ur4l, KnioitK\ilU' riunUUton, Kings- 
bury Plaiitntlon, Munson, W tltimantith— CIouUo 
1 j sidollngor, Monsun 

Acton, tiobanon, N4‘wm’ldl, Sliaplelgh—C, K. 

Mlohela, Bmt*ry MiUs. 

Addison, Beals t eutcrviik', JonestM>ro, Jones- 
port — Ralpli L. Brow n, Jonesjiurt. 

Albany. Lovell, Stunebiuu, Sweden -Mrs, I,K)ttic 
Palmer, Center iHjxell. 

Albion, Buriibfiin. ‘rruy, Ciiity, Cnity Flunta- 
tlon— 11. M. I> Oriiut. t'luty. 

Alosandor, Cotlyvilh Pluntutton, Crawford, 
Orand Lnko .strwwn Pltnitutinti, No, *dl Planta- 
tion, PrlntHdon, 'ralintidge, Tidistlcld, W uite - 
F. A. Day, PrineotrMt. 

Alfred, Limerlt'k* Lmiiuii, WaterUoro— M. K. 
Wriffbt, Alfreil 

Aina, l>rv8den, Kdgm»mh, luttstoii, Wlseasset-- 
Rantlnll I'ummltigs, WLscosset. 

Alton, Argyks Lugrnnge, .Motirurrl, CrfU'vUle— 
John I>o Witt, Ltiurttiige. 

Amberut, Attrora, t'liftoii. MarUville, No. ^3 Plan- 
tation, csl^orn Plantation, ittis, Waltham - 
Mrs. Cjurolyn Oreutt, Amherst. 

Amity, Cory t*}tintatU»n, llislgtloii, I,tnncu.s. New 
LlXQurlck— 1). It, t'orson. Hmlgdon. 

AsdDVOT, JJsron, Meittvo, U«\hury '-Leon P. 
SpinnoV, KitJUmvIlle. 

Anson, £ml>iJvn, Sohai -ileorge f). tiitstfn. North 


Anson. 


Appleton, Llliert 
Puller, Lllwrts . 


Lllierty, I'aieriiio, Washingcon-*~Jesso 


.'tnrowalc. tivorgetuwn, Phliittsburg, Westport, 
W'oolwlch -John Carter, Wwdwieb. 

Ashland. <itir(leUt Plantation. Mosardis, Nasli- 
villu IMiiutailtm, osbuw i^Iaiitation. Portotie 
Lake -K, J. Uarnmim. Astilaiid. 

Athens, Itrlghion Pi'iutattou, Cambridge, Corn- 
ville. Jlturuiony K. A, Patun*. iltinnony. 

Atklusuu, Heudford, ciiiurleston. Corinth, Kendu.H- 
koag — H. 1>. Hldloii, t'harlestoii 

Avon. Frttomaii, I'hlllli*'*, .'•uleni, e>troiig -Thomas 
A. Do t^osta, Wiiitlps 

boiluyvitle. ttartiiK, cahtH -P. t\ Kngtish, Calais. 

Baldwin, Hiram, ."•ehogo Mrs. t'elia II. Buttbom, 
ISaot Hiram. 

Bancroft. Drew, tlhaiwucHl I'huitatioii. Haynes- 
vlllu, Kingman, Moewahm* I'lantation, fteetl 
Plantation -A. H. 'i'nek, W > luptilock. 

Bar Harhur, l^cntOTt < liHwge Heard, liar Harbor. 

Bunnrd Plontatluii. Itrownvilie, l^she View Plan- 
tatluM, Milo, W iHiatnslairg' -4‘. L. ('lenaent. 
Ho* 

Hath, West Hath <*. D. Wilson, Hath. 

Boddiugttm. CherrytleM. CfiUtmhia Palht, IHdiloln, 
Bteutwu 'll. H. Varney. Joueslairo. 

BelEaHt. Bi‘arsport -H. Hewl. Belfast. 

Betenwle, Kayerte, .Mmiiit Veriam, Ueadfiehl— 
Howard L. Nora out!. Hea^ttletd. 

Bulmout, Lliusdiiv tile. Morrill, Northitart, Sears* 
mont- K flarniM, Mta-nll. 

Bcnedlvta, llrrsi'y, Afiitiiic Chase. Patten, Htaey- 
vUle Planlatioti Cliurh's S. Hiilhert, Patten. 

Benton, Katrhetd -W‘, H. phtnney, PalrCteld* 

fierwlek, KIlof, lieratck W. C, MeCue, 

Berwick. 

Bethel, (ilkiaU, lim'imiMwl, Mason -K. U. liow- 
doln. Bethel. 

Bigelow Pbintatiati, Coidiii t*lautatioa. Dead 
luver Plantation, Kusiis, Fiagsiatf Pfamtatlon, 
Lang Plaiitatltni K. L. .>liielair. Btratton. 

Bingham, Caratunk Pkuitaitun, Conoord, May- 
fim PlantaCtoR, Masoow. Plewaaitt RBlfre Ptato- 
tsthm. The Porka l^tantaiton. West PwEs Plan- 
utton -Howard L. Howeu, Bingham. 

Blaine, Bridgewater, K. Plantation, Man Hill, 

, MoaUoello -Jaaon H. 'I'ihlietti, .Man HiU. 

Bln^U, Bruoklin. Betigwiok K. L. Linscott, 
Btueblll. 


* For clttM ami towns having a popuIatSoa of 
'AflOQ or more, see p. S6 


Boothbay, Boothbay Harbor, Monhegan Plonta- 
Hub ^nthport — Harold B. Clifford, Boothbay 

Bowdoin, Bowdoinham, Richmond — Merlin C. 
Joy. Richmond. 

Boworbonk, Dover-Foxcroft, Sebec — Perry P, 
Bhiblcs, Dover-Foscroft. 

Bradley, Qreenbush, Greenfield, Milford, Possa' 
dumkeag — Mrs. Veda Madden, Milford. 

Bremen, Jefferson, Nobleboro, woldoboro— A L. 
Shorcy, tValdoboro. 

Brewer, Eddington. Holden, Vcaele — H. R. Hous- 
ton, Brewer. 

Bridgton, Harrison, Naples— Quy Monk, Brldgton. 

Bristol, Damarlscotta, Newcastle, South Bristol — 
Blynnc Allen, Nca'costlo 

BrooKS, Jackson, Monroe, Swanville, Weldo — 

_ L- T Dunham, Brooks. 

BrooksvillA Cnstiuo, Islesboro, Penobscot — Harold 
C. Plulbrook, Castine. 

Brooktoii, Dauforth, Orient, Vonceboro, Weston — 

J. Arthur Urcen. Danforth. 

Brownfield, Denmark, Fryeburg, Ston — Charles 
Snow, Fryeburg 

Brunswick, Topsham— Sherman Graves, Bruns- 

Buekfield, Hortfoni, Hebron, Sumner — Hubert 
Redditijg, Redding. 

BuckHi>ort. Orland, Orrmgton, Verona— Herbert 
Jewett, Bueksport. 

Burlington, Kdinburg, Enfield, Grand Falks Plan- 
tation, Howliind, Lowell, Maxfleld, Seboois Plan- 
tation — Elmer C Vining, West F.nfield. 

Buxton, HoUls, Standlsh — George K. Jack, HoUIb. 

Cumdun, Hope, Thomaston — E. I..ord, Camden. 

Canaan, ('linton, Pittsfield — Raymond S. Finley, 
Pittsfield. 

Canton, Livermore— 'Harry A Foster, Canton. 

Cano Elizabeth, Cumberland, Falmouth, North 
xarxnouth— John Oygoi, K. Portland. 

Caiibou, Liinestuno— George M. Carter, Caribou. 

Conut'l, Dixmunt, Etna. Newburg — Mrs. Bertha 
Carter, Etna. 

Carroll, l^ikeville Plantation, I.ee, Prentiss, 
Bprlngllehi, Webster Plantation— H. K. Fortier, 
HiMringftcld. 

Carthage, Dixfield, Peru, Weld — F. C. McGotil- 
diick, Dizfleid. 

Coux), Otisftehl, Raymond — Mrs. Adel C. Lom- 
bard, Cusco. 

CasUo Hil), Cliapman, Maplcton — Elmer H. 
Webber, Maplcton. 

Charlotte, C'ooiier, Dennysville, Edmunds, 
Marion, Meddybemps, No. 14 Plantation, Pem- 
broke — M. K. Keyes, West Pembroke. 

Somerville, whltefleld, Windsor — Mrs. 
Lila N. l.«avUt. Cooiiers Mills. 

CbestiT, Lincoln, Miutaw'emkeag. Wiun, Wood- 
villo— t'harlcs Swjun, Lincoln. 

ChcstervIHe, InUiistry', Now Sharon, Vienna— S. T, 
Marshall, New Sharon 

China. t'asHulboru, Winslow— Carl B. Lord, 
North Va.s«Uboro. 

Columbia, Harrington, Milbridge — P. E Drlsko, 
ilarrlngion, 

Corinua, Detroit, Newport, Plymouth— P. M. 
Nickerson, Newport. 

Comlab, lamington, Paraonsfield, Porter— William 
G. Bailey, Kozar FalB. 

Cranberry Isles, Mount Desert, Southwest Harbor, 
TremouC — W. E. Clark, southwest Harbor. 

Crystal, Ishuid Falls, Sherman. Silver Ridge 
Plantation — Harry Ia»w In, Island Falls. 

Cushing, Fiiondship, Owls Head, St. George, 
South Thomaston— F. L. S. Morse, Rockland. 

t'utler, LubtH.*, Trescott, W'hlting— Raymond 
Steward, Lubtv. 

Cyr Plant^lon, Hamlin Plantation, Van Buren— 

C. L. O^onnell, Van Bures. 

Dallas Plantatlim, Madrid, Rongeley, Rang^y 
Plantation. Sandy River Plantation— Arthur 
Iriflhy IlaD^toy» 

Dalton, North, Kennebunkport, Old Ordiard, 
Saeo— H. C. Hidl. Saco. « ^ *,„ > 

Dedham, Ellsworth, Surry— C. O, Turner, Ells- 
worth. 

Deer Isle, Isle au Hast, Stonlngton— John A. Dnpt-',i * 
loo, Stoningtop. 'v- 
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r>eiiiilstowTi Plantation, 

Plantation, Lions Pond Plantation, Moose Blver 
Plantation, Shirley — Busaell S Taylor, Green- 
vi]le 

Dexter, Garland, Ripley — D. "V^ ^lUns, ^DextM. 
Durham, Lisbon, Webster— F H Byram, Lisbon 
F&Us 

Dyer Brook, Ludlow, M^fll, 

OakfLeld, Smyrna — Charles E. Cobb, 

Eagle Lake, New Canada Plantation, Wallagr^ 
Plantation, WlntervDle Plantation— M Louise 

EMtbrMt,^¥rai^hf, Hancock, Lamoine — S. S 
Scammon, Franklin. ^ 

East IMCacblas, Maohias, M^ao fate sport, IVIarshflela, 
Northfleld, Roque Blufta, WhftneyvUIe-^Lero> 
W Moan, East alachlas _ -cc- iijr 

East MUllnocket, Medway, MUUnocket — W. M. 

Marr, MlUlnocSet •». * -o 

Easton, Fort Fairfield — ^John W Greene FortFalr- 

Bastport, Perry, Robblnston— X. O, Bragg, East- 

Emtw, Qlenbum, Hudson, L,evant, Stetson— 
Elmer B Eddy, :todiMke«. 

Fanningdalo, Gardiner, Randolph — A. Raymond 
Carter, Gaixilner. , , -nr -c 

Farmln^pn, New Vineyard, Temple — W. F 
Miner, Farmington ,-. 1 , * 

Fort Kent, 8t Jobn Plantation — Catherine Ouellet, 

FmnSrw^^Vrospect, Stockton Springs, Winter- 
port — Keimit Nickerson, WInt«port 
F^dom, Knox, Montvule, Thorndike — Bertha 
H Bryant, Freedom. ^ _ 

Freeport, Pownal, Yarmouth — Ralph G Oates, 

Fi^'^^dUe, Grand Isle, Madawasfca, St Agatha — 
Albert D Martin, FronchTUle 
Gorham, Westbrook — Guy V. SiiidLalr, W Mthrook. 
Qouldsboro, Sorrento, Sullivan, Winter Harbor 
Wm. M Bottomley, East SuBlvan- . . , „ 
Gm|^, New Qlouo^er, Windham— Frederick H. 


Alkens, South Windham ^ 

Greene, i^ds, Turnei^Isalah ^dgM, Tum«-. 
QuUford, Parfcman, SangervIUe, Wellington— R. D. 
Marrlner, QuJUord. 


Mamner, uuuioro. . , « w 

Hallowell, Manchester, Wlnthrop — Leroy S Huck- 
irifi Wlnthrop, ^ 

Hammond Plantation, Houlton, ILlttleton — Georgs 
J. Camming, Houlton. 

Hamndon. BCermon— ^C. H, Grant, TT am p oen^ 
Hanover, MUton Plantation, Rnmford^L. E 
williams, Rumford. 

Hartland, Palmyra, St Alhans— Walter J, Rideout. 
Hartland 

Highland Plantation, Klngfldd, Lexington Flo- 
tation, New Portletnd — Ivan Adams, Bongfiud. 
Jay, Traton— Arnold M, Sanborn, Dryden. 
Eiennobimlc, KennBbtihfcport — C, C Tuttle, 
Kennebunk. 

Klttery, York — ^Elmer O. Small, York. Village. 
Lincoln Plantation, Maralloway Plantation, New 
ry, Upton— James H H Bodge. Upton 
Lltc^Sd, Monmouth, Wales. West Gardiner — 

Cyrus M. Kendrick, Litchfield. 

Livermore Falls, W^ayne— W. H. S. EUlngwood, 
Livermore Falla. „ 

Long Island Plantation. North Haven, Swasa 
Island Vinalhaven — Edward A. Smalley, Vlnal- 
h^veu*. 

Matlnleus Isle Plantation, Union, Warren — Frank 
D Rowe, Wairen- „ , , „ ™. 

Meotn^c Falls, Minot, Poland — Henry W 
Coburn, Mechanic Falls. ^ ^ .... 

Mercer, Norrldgowocfc, Smlthfleld, Starks — 
Phniip Woodworth, Norridgewotk 
Now Sweden. Stookhohn, 'nestmanland Plants- 

Norway, Oxford, Waterford — W, Ii. Edmlnster, 
Norway. 

Oakland, Rome, Sidney — W. F Packard, Oakland. 
Paris, Woodstock — Ray Robinson, South Paris. 
Perhom, Wade, Washhum— A. A. Woodworth, 
Washburn. 

PraMiUe Isle, Westfi41d— A B Hayes, Presque 
Rockland, Rockport — E. L Toner, Rockland. 


Town and State SuPRitvi'^iNO .Xoent 

MAIXK 

AUagash Plantation, Saint Fniiuis IMuntatiou— 

Q Hector Bourgoin^ i ronchvil 10, 

CMwSfpiantatlon, Connoi^S. K Preblo, I resque 
TsIa 

ChM^cook Plantation— A IV Oortlou, .VURUsto. 
Harpswell — Charles S Ponn«fil,K - BmmwU-fc. 
SwVorough— F. H. B lleald, Scarborough 
Wedey^ Leroy W. Moon, Maclnns 

County and County Sufkiuntendent 

MARYLAND 

Allegany— Charles L. Kopp, CuintHTland, 

Anne Arundd— George Fox, Antmimlls 
Baltimore— Clarence G Cooper, q'owaon. 

Calvert— Harry R. Hughes, Prince Froderh-k. 
Caroline— E. M. Noble, Denton 
Carroll— M. S. 11 Unm», Westminster. 

Cecil— Howard T. RuW, Klfcton. 

Charles— F. Bernard Qwynn, Ia Plain 
Dorchester— J. B, Noble, CambrUlKe 
Frederick— E. W. l^ultt, Fr^erlcK. 

Garrett — F. K. Rathbun, Oakland. 

Harford— O Milton Wright, He! Air. 

Howard— W C. Phillips, Klllcidt t Ity. 

Kent— Louis C. Robinson, Cheatertown. 
Montgomery — Edwin W. ilrwinio, ItockvUlc. 
Prince Georges— Nicholas Orcoi, Upper >ljwllioro. 
Queen .knnes— Franklin D. Diiv, Centerville. 

St. Marys— Lottie M l>ent, I^mnnltown. 
Somerset— W Stewart FitXRerald. Trimt^vs .\une. 
Talbot— T- O Pullen, Jr., Kti^ton. 

Washington- B. J. Oriin*^. IJagcrHtown. 

Wk*omlco — James M. Benmut, .vulinbury. 
Worcester— Arthur C Hninphreys, .s»wm Ititl. 

Touns in Union and UvitiN Wuphu- 
intbndrnt 

MASSACHUSK't'T'S ‘ 

Alford. Ffuemont, Richmond. West Stock bridge— 
Elmer F. Davenport, WAst.'^tockbiWiie. 

Amherst, Pelham— Jason <>. t Anthcrsi 
Ashbumnam, Wlnchemlon— Clu> . % ail, Vi tn- 
chondon. _ ..... „ 

Ashby, Lunenburg, Towjjsi'ml— M iiiley E. Nuns, 
Tow nsontl * 

Ashficld, Cummlngton, tUKibcn, PJaliilitdd-” 
Eugene K. Currie, Aahlleld. , 

Ashland, Hopkinton— Arthur F. Crowell, Ashland. 
Auburn, .button— Clarence M. ItanK Auburn 
Avon, Holbrook, Hanrtlolpli— Atltdph D. f .brtstlan- 
sen, Randolph. „ ..... 

Ayer, Roxborough, Shhley- trank < . Jolmsum, 

Bmro,*^'Haidwlck, Petersham — Charles A. Itush, 

Becket, Chester, MUKHelleld * Harold B. swivkef, 

Bedford, Lexington —Tht>nin!i K. Grlndlo, l^eimg* 

ton, 

Belchertown, Enfield— Herman Knight, Bel* 

cli©rtow*xi 

Belllnghaim Hopetlale, Mvndon - Cairull H. 

Drown, Hopedale. ^ „ 

Berkley, DlMton, Freetown— Norman D. llatiey, 
Norti) Dl&toxi. 

Berlin, Notthboro, Southboro- Henry G. XIKiunt, 
NorthbOTO. 

Bomsn^tona OiZl, l^yd^o, NcirtljiiWWt 
L. W. Robbins, N'onhflcld, . . 

BiUeriea. Burlington— Eugene ( . \ inlttg, Itllluriea, 
Black^ne, iSW-W.". B. Macdoogalh Black- 
stone. . , . 

Blandfoid, Huntington, Montgomery. ItuaaelB- 
jAon M.Oreutt, Huntington. ^ ^ 

Bolton, Carlisle, Harvard, 1.1ttlrtfm, Mo* - 
Nathaniel N. Love, lAttleton, 

» For cities and towns having a ix^aUatloa 
g,500 and more, see pp. ikHSS. 
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C’Ol'NTV hCiiOOtj SUi*EItIXTENI>ENTS 


Bourno, Miishpn, irJ.— J ■:i}« s I 

nourne. 

Iloxford. n. tJro% vl.tinl, if«>iir»U< 

A. Keith. Ormehmd 

noNlslmi, Wii.t Uf»iie. J I’rltuT, N%»si 

Boylston 

Brewster, l)onni‘>. i urinouth ( hi .ii r ii 
Boss Kiser 

BrlmfleW, Monsuit, «ult^ IMutt j. 

Mon.soii .. 

Brooktleld, K.'ust HrcioK Itfld. NoiHi BiiKAKftil 
liejjtWisW S, Kiifihntl. Noith Brittii. {left) 

Bucklimtl. tVdrnlii, J-r.uiS. I* 

Shelburne fnlH 

Carver, l.iikes ilh*. Ifieuh4*ttr- A. It \Vel>tn r. 
Mhl<Jh'b«r« 

Cluirleinont, lluwiev, titvitli, Kmve K- 

I/ono, C’hrtrli'iiujiit 

(’harlton. Ilulhiml, Mnrl*f.«lK*i tJ Wll 

Hants, SturbrJdKti 

Chatham, Kuatlmtn, Ifurvsirh, tirJeatt.'^ C'hiitte.k 
II. Pratt. Hortv irk. 

Cheshire, Htmcwk, l*nm mrii, S» w Anttfortl 
Fred R. Muart. >lime*H'k. 

ChestorftpM. WUH unalMiritr. U tirthtui;titri lau’itis 
A. Merritt. VViMiiuttHUi»rij 

Chlluiork, KdKurtt»'s»i. t»»0 Hi ad, ifttHiuil i, tttvk 
Bluffs. Tl.slii»r>. Wist Tisburv UmIxti \V, 
Martin. VlneMirti Ilnten 

Clarksburg, fhindn, M4.nrf.e. ir.tvht J. 

Mnirolm. t’hjitb'm«»t 

CoUttSset, HliiFham K f »iUins. HUivliuKi. 

t'oiiwuv. l»wrHvhi, Mjuiteiiintd. t\hael\ Mar. 

vlu K. .'■uutli Iteirfttbl 

nana. <lriN<n«U’h, Netn i»al»'m, I’nsv’tiit 
M, t1itT«r*l. N'urth |jni«a 

Douglas, t xt.fiih'i’ Aifti rt ft tinnili it. 1 \t)il ige. 
Dover. tStidbur’. , VV.i'.liuel I'rutik 11 liiinHlitl, 
Coehltunle. 

Dutlh'J', IVt b*<ti r 'iati.tsV Wdit ai . \S rl-'^tel 
iniii«tat>)e. lVi»|H'riil, (»**'?»*,' Ji 

Clurke, n H. 

EaUbatupttiii. '•tiiitt- tiHidta.. v\ 14 ih iP.i’fiu. 

HerN'rl D. t Kitil)ii4in{*ti.]. 

Bust lirtKigmeadm^i M df r 

trie « liM'h r. t <Mtl hm 

Brrlng, lM\eretf. .«>imtrst urs , M » tebil t 'iwin J. 
It Hanrlmnn. Milhim I nllt 

K«e*, Matulii *'H r Un-t 1' K» 11* r, M.ii r f.t st« i 
Kairhaven, M’tilJi ei**. tl t b.irh'* I Fiter, 1 rtir« 
haven, 

Franlcltn, M ri mhno. Arifiur kV itab franklin. 
firstlMti, I ptKi. - \tt>« ri ‘»»rt*n- s. 

Omnhy, llndb'^ Uirhard t>. *r«vkef. 

.^laitfi H*i()h y f ills 

flranvitle. Srtii*li'»lu hi, ' 1 ' 4 'tl ktiri 

lardC, Mni.r* , 

llarlley, Ilatflel l HUhaitt t. }tt'lr<^r4. 

wand I'ermi'**, VartlMifni.ini, 
lIolifAx, King^tT'ii. 1‘ejtibn.ki J'l-*. ntyint ciiarh't 
W. KinyMitn 

llsmiltmi, l.\tmnelii. l4, Vkri.f.ain Jiuhu 

1> ^Vhitth-r. .‘•nutl* 

UanQver. Ilatumn. ispriartl V\ tUara fi ‘'jioltitniii 
Uanovrr, 

Hinsdale, P* nt. W aHiuitKiiMi, w iv.r it ft 
Fdily, Itlrtfhtatr 

Hnlrlrn, ftaktmm. I'atti^n. tinD*ite) Jftitntsi It. 
ChthtS, lletdrn 

H<4Iialon, Med«a>* - Wiil.’iiti. A Nk'k. 

enon, lltdlUtun 

HubfMyrdttniK PltlUit'#ti>n. 'Irtun)**. 

toa— LennK. l*rhie. Mal«likttt\ iiir 
Lw, Monterey, iff ta. Tiringliam t hat tea A MU* 

Manlifleltl. BHtuate ~>t1arcdtl t \k tt.gair. KgyM. 
Madmid, MlUla, XorfuUr, H«ai«(ucia'»‘t..>mikn «. 


Prn.VlJi’ .* <•' ^«*urse, Xnrton 

"'"n'*'-''- A Hams, 
'llriuwi u& "•■ KoI»a- 

Herbert I,. Whituiau, Keho- 
C'oi NT') \M> CoUN'TV CommIHSIONKR 


MrcniQAN 


Humsv file 

A Bmn-O, V KalV^iSS; 

A — f tvtl K . t fates, Al{.>eua. 
Antrim— J \\ . Thumm, Bellnire 
.\reiiuf' t ah in Kimes, Standish 
Ihar.tKii l‘.hja K. Nelson, HtiraKa. 
Ihirrj— Mrs. Muude iSmith, Hastings 
Bu> ^ *^'arl > Hiaalman, Buy Cltv, 


Beuirie 

Berrien 


Mrs Beryl H. AbbJ,tt/¥rmikfort. 



.\Mrlili, Ifarrisou 
(Hilton 'Mnt He .smith, St John.s 
t njwhtrtl -Mrs, J. \\ , Pujine, OmiliiiK, 

( . t . '\<«d|H'rt. h’seuiuibu 
pitkittst*ii -Bert It .MHler, Inm Munutnin. 


Baton- Sin. My run DeniVon; ChiiVW^ 
Ftninet -htjiy B, Blanchard, retoskey. 
(lenejM^- linNy K tlinrard, Flint 

t»iH‘tve M . Taylor, tiladu In. 
"Mrs Jolin<’. Matstfin, IrnnwatKi. 
raMTM' --t*onr«o Kikey, Truvci^ C 
II A INiiter, Itlmni 



MUfiMiry, Oaionf*^t'hiiuitr«y c Vmumm, Mttt* 
^ bury. 

Morot. Waghteitiiott. Xo» MarlUaro, BhoCWkl— 
Chute L. Hiot^haoo, UteHte d 

wSSS* Hroohftrkl-irtylwwi 

nSSifig t„ teOcteU 

KMOIBto 


ifi tftVi.ln 
* it 1 whit*’ ' 

^ Tr. 

Cimtiot 

lIlll-MlMle Airs, Vir.la .Moore, llllLsUalo. 
i fought* tic J, Bel lens, IloUKiiton. 

Ilttron M , If, .‘>tiaritng. Ba«l Axe 
liighuin f red Seurl. Ma.son. 
loitbi Kill land M. Br.tke, Ionia 

ADirgiirei K. kkor*len, 'l*awiis t’liy. 
imm-'Jlotin F. Aiasnn, Cryst’il KnlH, 

i* riwratt. Mount Pletsant, 

J‘u kson -Itnw ird iTlme. Jaekaon. 

K d im itixi M'lry KnslIeM, Ktdainaroo. 

K ilk »aka— M m. Blanche Irfmsfiur, Kniknaka. 
Kent “'A M f riv*l.'ind, Onuid Itnidils. 
keu-eeifiw... (i, j... vvinter, Atnhawk, 

*4ike -I. J .MmuH'irt. Biihliein. 

I.ijieer- .vien A , Iteod. I.niu*er. 
r#e),»« lu . II n numhillto. tllen Arbor. 

Ketmwee >«B, T. Annatrong. Adrian. 
tdvlngitMtk K Alma 8fi’ir{i«, Uowvll. 
l.uts* 'Mary II. Chafiitierliiin, Newberry. 

M ur kin it* ’"('Ii/trleti K. Kniigdon, Ht. Ignaco. 
Mncx>ii)h*>f\lil 1., !,««, Mount Clemens, 

Mnnistce ' Albert J, Ibihtrareu. Manistee, 
MuntueHe^-" Walter P, rinee, Slnrqtiettn. 

Mmtrttt '(teorjie 1>, ClHswokt, Beottvllle. 
MeetMta—Virvii Ituefftegirer, lilic Hnplds. 
MenoiniitetK' 1.eu A. (lodfn, htetiommee. 
MldJand—Mrs. AsryHwten. .Mfdlend. 

.MiMvtukee 'C'lulre Teytor. I.ak« dtp. 
\tonrrMi'''t*tyds o. flntt«r, Monroe. 
AtonlentiTf^iterottl Itnder, Blanton. 
Atontraoremp^Mrs. Ksther Karrler, IllllniaD. 
MuskeKon—Alrs. N'eUto Ii. Chisholm, Muskegon. 
NowAsnro— Carrie 1«. Carter, Kremont. 
uakland'*-K, J, I.«ilule, Poatlae. 

Uccana— Mrs. Onto# Walker. Bart. 
URemaw»^Mra. Ktta hf . Xiabcook, West Branch, 
«1ntonaKoa->-A. K. Kilmer, Oreenland. 
(Mcaola-'llarold B. Wilcox, Plghcon, 
()eeo(t»~>UeotiUt K. Powte. Paiirviee. 
uuego— Bim 1. l,«wls, Qaylord. 
ettava^ierritt <1. Oroeaewoud. BoUand, 
Pcwiiie late— Martha A. Caldwul, Onawap. 
RosooeunoB-'OeonM K. Carpenter, Roeeommona 
Bactiiaw'>*<fttlUa M. Frisch, BagRtaw. _ 

At, Clair ~ Mrs. Ktvwe Monisoa. Port Baron. 
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St. Joseph — Mrs Maiy CoUord^ Centerville 
Sanilac — Harr> O Sinithi SanduFky*^ 
Sohooloraft — W, V S Cornell, Manisti'iae. 
Shiawassee — Susan F'uu, Corunna 
Tuscola — B. H. McCoTub, Caro. 

Van Buren — Harry Hough, Paw Paw 
Washtenaw — Cora B. Haas, Ann Arbor. 
Wayne — E. W Yost, Detroit 
Wexford — Clarence C Clark, Cadillac. 


COTJ 2 TTY AND COTJNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
MINNESOTA 


Swift — lietisiJti 

Todd — Martha Th<uii. l.uur I'ruine 
Traverse^ Norwiwird, V% 

Wabu^lia \ntoii ^ ist her, \\ .ihasha 

Wadena — fl. K illiihin, WatUMia 

Waset*a — H C Van Luh* WaMna 

Waslun 4 ?t<m — K, K HluoinMnlst, Stilluuft^r 

Watonwan — l^fabcl Mad^t>ti, St 

Wilkin — Chl^enc^^^ tiordhatitcr, Brerkcni idKi* 

Winomv — K. Murri'^fin, \N tiiorta. 

Wright — AU»ert A AmioiMiu, (\tkaio 
Yellow Medioine- Clam Tluirju^ <Tramte hull 

M 1 ,NSI>SI P 1 *X 


Aitkin — Miss Harriet Millard, Aitkin 
Anoka-^Edlth L. Patch, Anoka 
Becker — Lena M Winje, Detroit Lakes 
Beltrami — J C McGhee, BemidjJ 
Benton — J. A Krau^ Foley 
Big Stone — Martha Rothuell, Ortonville 
Blue Earth — W H Detamore, Mankato. 

Brown — Robert B Kennedy, New Ulm 
Carlton — Nora A. Nilsen, Moose Lake. 

Carver — EsteUa L. Elke, Chaska 

Casa — N. W. Sawyer, Walker, 

r'hippewa — Lu Ella E Watson, Monte\ ideo. 

Chia^o — E J Cederholm, Center City- 

Clay — Ellen M Anderson, Moorhead. 

Clearwater — Mrs. Mae B, Bamess, Bagley. 

Cook — William J. Clinch, Grand Marais. 
Cottonwood — Emma C. Sammons, Windom. 
Crow Wing — Harold T Molstad, Brainerct 
Dakota — J. P Karpen, Hastings 
Dodge — Marraret Brown, Mantorvllle 
Douglas — F C- Ellertson, Alexandria 
Faribault — Eva Jones, Blue Earth, 

Fillmore — Irene Warren, Preston. 

Freeborn — Harold Dahlen, Albert Lea. 

Goodhue — Mollle Remshardt, Red Wing 
Grant — Blanche L Brennln, Elbow Lake. 
Hexmepin — Mrs May H Dills, Minneapolis 
Houston — Elizabeth ^EGein- CaJedonfA 
Hubbard — R J. Olinger, Park Rapids 
Isanti — Mrs. Jennie Bird Coleman, Cambridge 
Itasca — ^Jessie E. Hutchins, Grand Rapids 
Jackson — B, T. Klevberg, Jackson 
Kanabec — Mrs Emma S. Clark, Mora 
Kandiyohi — Wallace C Olson. Willmsur 
Kittson — Mrs Esther Olson Coleman, HaUock. 
Koochiching — Roy H. Larson, International Falls, 
X^c qul Paiie— Melvin S. Wroolie, Madison 
Lake — O E. Oampton, TwoHarbors- 
L^e of the Woods— Mrs. Grace E Lindholm, 
Baudette 

Sueur — Henry C Poehler, Le Center. 

Lincoln — Jennie L Reiss, Ivanhoe 
Lyon — ^J ennle M Frost, Marshall. 

McLeod — Dan Vorilcek, Glencoe. 

Mahhomen — Ella M. Person, M^nomen. 
IVTarshall-^Nels Engen, Warren 
Martin — Mabel N^Hall, Fairmont 
Me^er — Rachel E. DeLong, Litchfield. 

Mille Lacs — Mrs- Sophia Soul^ Milocs. 

Morrison — Crawford Sheldon, Little Falls 
Mower — Edith I. Vest, Austin 
Murmy — Mrs. Ada B Wise, Slayton. 

NtTOllet— Eugene Moyer, St Peter 
Nobles — ^John P. Hoffman, Worthington 
Norman — ^Adolph Stensetn, Ada. 

Olmsted— William L, Mercer, Rochester 
Otter TaR — JohnM Henderson, Fergus Falls 
Pennington— A. C. Matheaon. Thief River Falls, 
^ne- — Jena P. Miller, Pine City. 

Mpeaton^— NelUeE, Dodd, ^pestone. 

Polk — IS Hov, Crookstom 
Pope— H- L Eaatlund, Qlenwood 

§.• l^ellamL at. Paul. 

Red Lake-^rba E- PouUotS Red Lake Falls. 
Redwo^— G D, CUprell, R^woodFalls^ 

Renville — J S BurreSL Olivia. 

H T^ewis, Faribault. 

Rook— V M. Barrett, Luvdmfe 
Ro^u~Ed<^ E. BUlberg, Roseau. 

St Lrouls — ^Arthur Lamm, Duluth. 

Scot^T. J- Nlckolay, ^orLak^ 

WOHams, Cl^Lake. 

Steele~*!ftMurle K Chriatlsnson, Owafonha 
Stevens — Mrs. NeUle M> Gould, Morris. 


.\atims — \ mtin, 

Alcorn— T, J HuUoii. t’ormtU 
Aznito — John II. l*urkt‘r. 

Attala — E. C I.ortl, lv(<*'riUNKo. 

Benton — .Te.ssle Littlutun. 

Holivur — A. K. Koklfs. < eluiid 
C'alhoun — E. \Vu$;m>r. 

<^arroU— O, tl. Iteniiett, \’iii<lot\ 

I'hickasaw — Mr.s. J. i' Bm,vle> , ItcmMon 
Choctaw — B, S. Ackcritian 

Claibonio — J Alack Jones. 
flarke — M At. Khlrlev, QulEiimn. 

(’lay — S it. Dexter. West Baiiit. 
t'ofthoma — Krnitti IMtts. < ’htrhMdule. 
t’opiah — Jack SulUvtui, lla/lchkirsi. 

('oviiiKton — K<lwur*l 'Dtaiitos, t’nlllns 
De Sott> — Mrs, Ktliel O Danleii. iferimmio 
Forrest — S. K. I«. WeutherfoiHl, !likrth>st«urK 
Franklin — V H. Torrey, AleioJx 
(JeoTRe— H K Horne, f<uce<tn!e 
Clreene — K K Smith, ].4>akesx lile 
Orenaiia — E 1^. Atkinson, ir , tireiunta 
Hancock — A. S. AIcQiieen. Htiv .sjt l.oiilv 
Harrison — GeorRt* M. l>een, t>utf|K»rt 
Hinds — K AI. Coleman. Jackson, 
llohnes — P. H, Witliiuns. l,exinKtt»n 
Hunij>hre>s — T l> Kli'e. llelroni. 

|ssaqtu<nu— Mrs D. T, Wade. Jr., Mu>ers\(iit* 
Itawamba — R SUll^e^ slieWielii. Kttltnn 
Jaeksou,— Forest Mctlehee, f’ast'URnnlH 
Jiisjier— J Al Kennetiy, B«> fsprink's 
Jetforson — Will H. Winters, Fayette 
JetTersan Davla — Duel 11. I*rlw, Freniiss 
Jones— J. M. Bryant, laittnd. 

l>eK»}b 

'xtofi!. 



Lauderdale — J. B. Ellis. Aleridinn 
^x^uee — D <' Daniel, Motiti<<etto. 
X^akt^Mrs. C. K. \Vair«<iner, f'ertUttRe. 
I-oe— W A- Roper. Turirto 
I.,efloi^ — B. S. llotters, <)reenw«ael. 
Ltneoln — Eddie Yountr, Broakhaven. 

— Jt* nickman, t'nlutuhus. 
Madison— J. M. HiK»«y, <’Hnt4m 
Marion— F.S Hammond, OohtinBiH. 
Marshall— C, H. Cnrfl, Ifnlty .stnrinirH. 



Newton — M- J, B^arborotnrh, Dot<atiar. 

Jones. Macon 

Oktibbeha— T. H. Moseley. Blarkvilie. 

Panola— R. T Keys, Sardis 

Pearl Rivw— T J. Clliuioii. Fonlitrvtlle. 

® I'inlayson, New .ViateuHta. 
5**(®~rNannie Oillls, MuRnolia 
Pontotoc-^. Spain, Pontotoe. 

Prentiss— 0. 0. T^nthaiu, Bonneville. 
Quitxnan— Aira, M O Prater, Marks. 

M. Bow tiler. Brandon. 

Py A^erson, Foretie, 

y Bwnard, RolUnB Ftwk. 

Smith— NiN.MeAlpin. Raleigh. 

Stoii©— J. B. Roberson, WieRlna. 

M^Y^brouifn, Indiaaola. 
T^^atphle^R. H. Harri^i, I'bas’leaton. 

a-"-*-!.. 

Wilson, New Atbamy. 

Walthall— D.B.Liott, Tyleetown. 

Warren— Z. E, Oswalt, ViclcsbuzK. 
Washlnston— B. L. Batch, QrewvUle. 
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Wnrtic — tr. \\ iv> itr .lutro. 

WobsU«r“'VV- K. XMIlKiirf.. W aUhnll. 

Wllkltwon-'J. N. M UbT 
Winston— T. T » Jilin*, l.tmi Mil*'. 

Yalobushii- T. I*. Jfnkm,'', ifir V i»ll» \ . 

Yacoo — Hon i*'* '4 i*it> 

Adnlr — MarS*»ii K*ik 

Aiwirow — Jonk I’l- . ' *% .et; th 

Atclifeon "“I*. Hljinolo ’1 lS<n Uimri 

AnUrnin — P*!. <* i^tlntl. 

Burry — J‘ 'i'* ll‘>«4:o. (*!»,• 

Barton— KlKin lit’riimii. \ ‘*m ir 
Batt'S*~KUn‘ .'>l^ 11"-, Htifl* r. 

Bontou— JuiiJo't K U ,ir *w . 

BolUngW "tiru ‘ralli'fit. Marl'li tlill 
Boono— ChnrUs 10. >,ijrrt**Mtf , t '*>Iuin)'<.* 

Buctmimn 'K. I,. Mirk***- »*). .'f Jt» i-m* 

Biitl*‘r “J. 1/ ItatilMon, i’n|,J'r HHiH 
Calilwoll “11. M. M*’t ‘b’Jurk , K 
CalluDt'iy H. '"t . l*r*'iiw r/» r, 

Cauitloi) W‘, H. AltiMvu. I iiin'b'(tt*>n 
CatK' Hlri*r*loun M. l‘. Kn hm . J h . 

C’arr*»n~J. KiwJ Kvjni'*, t 

CurltT — If. I*. < 'nti'lnv , Van Hnn n. 

Cass— A tuy Ituwltn. liam 

CeUur “■■i^wiiKo 'I*. .'t*** kinn. 

ClUtflton“*'l'‘rtiinl«* 1'. WtnJfii, 

Clirlstiuri -“t'hnrltt 1“ . *, **• *rfc. 

Clark- '< 'bwr*'*us' Inyi'J ij K.iimk i. 

Clay— K. I- lilruk*. lal orl.s. 

Clintoii'-iMra. -loimn' t ' 1 iuikf<>r-{, 1 ‘IjI t* lnwi?. 
Col<!— •llout.T V. 4fJ!» r t>n < »t'«i 

CooiH'r-'W |i. fimvni!-*-’, » *r**vt*. 

Cra'W lord - tiMntr i ~!!t w dti, "* » 1\ il)*> 

Dade— ’J'lsoiiiiv* f ii/{> i(ri -k, l- 

l>alla»”" M rs- Xotti*' ttior*:* . K.nfaJo. 

Daviess Karl Hudr* ;> . i 

l>e Kalti JiHtfi \S . l.-lit‘, .v*ll(, 

Dent “Alh* rt t‘l»t a, 

Doii|ilik> t' JI \-it 

Dutikliii ->'r««ut ti inoiylu.*-, K) nn* II 
Krankllii 'U, K. Hurko. I ni-oi 
tia«!onu*le-l"roti t wiiif.tk, Htrnu:.’. 
aeiiiry-itrtjv MiHhf n. vr lav 
tlrwiio t*. it. t'nwtirf 1. *>i 
Cruiut) ^1)1 tiM he tiak> r. ) u ><T jn. 

Haniaun Al\n K. .tllri*. 

llaary '' Ivufbrv n '• t‘<it*tfli r. t bniMta 

Ulekory ‘“Klrit' Mulir. 1I« rn*iia«jf-. 

SoU ‘il. Kinuk .'tititb, t 
ilOM'ftrd 'Mitnr I < !■ ’. . l->*v,!!'. 

Howell -'Mr*, Kit**' Went f'liitiis. 

Iron— ffillian Atli'r;*. Ironton 
jsekaun "K, K Hla* kt«iirn. In I* 

-liuipar -Uttlior v. ( nriti-i^r 
-lenerutnt tt H. UiLmtn. tltllnUi-ro. 

Joliiwiti ’S' 10*1 It fJiniJM'', U arreiwi}tiiri(t. 
Kim-'-Mn*, 1. >wrArtt. K4*na. 

Lselwle— tl. t* dniit-e, 

JLa&tyetle W . 11. titinnibrr. 

Lswtuirt*- 'Hurry . Mount \rria>n. 

Mrfli' T ItrHdaiisw. t 'anion. 
jJuicotii !• I* ‘im>. 

Unn-J. K Ikorfi nvnn* , }ir*«>knel<i, 

LlVlOKaton - i i i*«rd4ii, t hUH»Ml>ir, 
McDouslil'^T. A t •*ri.« 11. Cl* ovtll*", 

Maoptt— CtMifkw A, M^ron. 

MsdlMtii' *>l0*lf* rd li'.M'tMi. li tmidfirhtuwn, 
UarlM>''-C\ A. IfAMwtit. 

Marlon— B. t\ Itahim, 

Mfjwar— Mr*. K^tvih tt»rliniAi>» Crltwelcttt. 

nutMfsfMaM. 't**nk-tmtl>ija. 

MlMlaaf|«f*i Mr» Itunvc Cluirkataa, 

MooUaau i. c. |fa>. 

Monroo .Mia, Itiit** t' , l*itrU). 

Moaicotnery— W. F, Hum, .Moniitoittrry City. 
Morgaa— M. Wrny U itt^n. Smaittln*. 

Haw Ma4rMI— Atlfua H. tJMVts, Hrw MsAlTHt. 
Nawton— Hoy ttoaniftn, XecMtIn* 

Npdaway—Willlitin li. Hurr. MaryytIM, 

WBfon-— Mta. Mania K. KfrAjlay. Allan, 

Oyta Myra o. Hmwj. Uutft, 

OM-RrMt Herd, MalnoaMlle 
BmoImoc— 11. H. JoiwM, CartiiiteraMllr 
Parry— bra K rorryyilla, 

PM»Sy~< . F, Heal ten, HattalM 
PJMlpr>'ltalt)lt Mareeltua. Hall*. 


Clko—Anuic Inuruin, Bowling (irivn. 

1 l.'jtto*— K. J. Ki'ttomnii, Plutto City 
I Manuel, JJoUvnr. 

riJl:u«kS— J, UnderwcKKl, Waynos%'ille. 

I utnatn -A* S, If ill, l/nuinvUlo* 

Kilts — Nortlu'utt, Kevi Lontloin 
i: isululpli~-j. \ Minor, Huntsville 
Kfi> -OILS T, ChainlItT* iiiehmorul 
K»-vuokK— Voatilo Sinuh, rentor-ville 
iCilili;y~M>rHe W ilh inis. nomplmin 
' i J^^^rKs-BouJanHu 11 Jolly, aSt. Cliarlo*? 
>l < liur — Kay 1\ Kvaiit,, Oswolu, 


J *.4 ■V.irjiVA'V-PUl , 

."I I* r'int’oi!,*-- J Cls tic Akers, Knrmnigton. 

' .Setauer, Sto Oenov love 


iMc. * Jem 

•';l. ti Kii-.-seU, Clayt*>ii. 

.■N »llt;e Mr, Majtwie Nelf Miu-.shall. 

lMi,% h-r - \jnia t j r«».M<'close, Kuncuster 
>ittli.*n*l — i, M, Jtofjti, ^tcmplils. 

ntt"** K. ViHler.snii, Henton 
i'hijjjijoii Virgil 'l'ttorii{>.M>n, Kiuliicixs;. 

.'thelh* '.Mrs. Virginia Hethnnls fihclbv v ille 
Mrt.ttlar.l “t 'h'lrl*-, H Miller. Hloonitlulii. 

-tien' H Keith. Oaleua. 

''HIIiv 'W i — liiltlred Spencer, Milan 

I *si*tj Kmmctt H. Adums, Forsyth 

I I v.v. -I'tirrest I.. Diiiiivan, llnustoii. 

V t rinai “H. \ , Jfotracs, Xovado. 

)' -*^^''11 -“F. \V. Kehr, NTiU'thnbMlIe. 

JV .CfhlMgton - Fil'd K. Cole. Fottisi, 

M i\ tH— < 'Imrles Ftninlalt. (Ireimvtlto. 

Mr»*-.Cer l*i'rrv hiHifc, Jilarshtleld. 

Worth Mrs Cora F.arly, < irimt City. 

Wright ionuh Kong. Hartvillo. 

M*> \ r AN'A 

Heav erlmnl - Xe!l t»oj le. Dilltiii. 

His.* liitm-"" Xlrs, l.tllie NlacDuiel, HarUin. 

HI tsiu>— \lherta Chinook. 

Hfoailwjtter 'lAtith ItridKew sUer Fot, Townsend. 
Carbon- i’.ll/JilH'th 1>tith«>h], K«*l Lniigc. 

* irter ilull, Kkidubii. 

I I’Mrttle -i.'llmti ilrownf tin*at Falls. 

* ht,ut«'iiii l.tilti .Muiirer. Fort llenton 

* u-ter Mr'* JesMo ,MeC**y, City. 

l*atnel'* Mr'., /elphii K. .Martin, Scobey. 

1 *jiW's*i«-'“Mrf. Aiiim M. i-'chidtr, t«lentfive. 
invrlfMlge -tleleu Mm Milian, Anucoucln. 

1- Jill* in 'M l«. ischnenlor, linker. 

► etgu,s I'aiiUue K I’alton, Istown. 
r Inrtu'icl'- .Mrs. Kitiun I,. i'eU'rson, KiUtspoll. 
ttiiitntin rrenn HolUer, Hitremuii. 

I tarlleltl "IH'lphtt llruuit, Jordan, 
itlmier ' Mtur> M. Itmgatt. t''ut Hunk, 
lioliten Ytillo;* "'Julia TlH>iiiuHuii,H>ouato. 

I Irunite "'Mm. I 'Ism Utdl MT^oniu, PbUtpsburg. 

I till "Mttruarot ilsrrD. Itavro. 

Jrriemnn *'W, l,. Me.MiUou, Boubler. 

Judith Hasln— KWeils I'rocketi, Htsndford. 
l^.kikO'" Itiieato 11. MhtMo, Poison. 
t.rwta an I * 'lark Jemto Mortwu, Helen*. 
tAl*ert> -'Merle M. Duncan, t'hwter. 

K.neoln— .Mm. Cnrrte H. t,a Mejnyan, Ubby. 
Yli't*aBei~'Kdlth MehUtadt. Circle. 

M* Mm. Mary If. Dunoan, Virtual* 


Meuichtv 'Floreoco J. Abltott, Wblto Bulpi 

Afl^af-^cwmtitln* Freed, Superior. 

51 iMOUt*— Het* B. ArmaDoBfi, Missoula. 
Xiuiwelehelt "-IjoIs J. 5ic!,,eod, Roundup. 

Park "-Joaole mmierville, Idvtngston, 
t*«troleuttt<— PraacwM MeUanlet. Wlnuott. 
Phtlhpe-^Hielte M. Peak, bCalta. 
l^onder*— Leona Halneli, Conrad. . 
l^owder Klver- Kditb Bom, Bruadus, 
l*e«eU— I'teiMdla Uearv. IJeer Lodcei. 
l•n^lfl 0 '™<Ha*^ya Hoaa Kallell, Terry... 

Kaealll— 'Willie 5t*y Staerwln, Hamilton. 
Htchland— Dan K.&lnd. Sidiw. , 

Hooeevelt— Mrs. Margarac N. Inidefaart^ Wolf 
Point. 

Roeebnd— Kverelt M. Redeen. Ftanyth. 

Handen 'Kdeta P. llowntan, Tbompeon Falls. 

H her hlan— Hoary U. Reewi, Plenty wood. 

H liver Bow— '.MayNdle HoBan, Rott^ 
Huttwater^-Ftorwee Hoeea^ Columbia 
Sweet Uraaa— Hilda M. Hats, Rig Tlmbar. 
Teton*— laaa KoalbnS. ChouteMi. 

’I'oole— Rlina R. Miwaon, SMbr. 

Tmestura— Roberta Timm, Hyabam. 
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Valley — A. Jerome Wall, Glasgow 
Wbestland — Bertha Lunceford, Harlowton 
Wlbatuc — Wallace Scott, Wibaux. 

Y^owstoBe — Sylvia Watts, BUllnga. 

NEBRASKA 

Adams — Mrs. Liottie Cunningham, Hastings, 
Antelope — Mrs Real W. Baskett, Nellgh. 
Arthur — R. L Roy, Arthur. 

Banner — Mrs. Kathryn K Bee, Heurisburg. 
Blaine — H K Thompson, Brewster 
Boone — Oma Thompson, Albion. 

Box Butte — Opal Russe l l. A lli a nce. 

Boyd — Mrs. Anna W. McCartney, Butte. 
Brown, E. J. A. Rice, Ainsworth. 

BnfEalo — Byron M. Walker, Kearney. 

Burt — W T Pouchy Tekamah. 

Butler — Mrs Agnes BoUand, David City. 
Cass — Alpha O. Peterson, Plattsmouth. 

Cedar — J Michael McCoy, Hartington. 

Chase — Millie B Ingrid, Imperial 
Cherry — Mrs Edna H. Jackson, Valentine. 
Cheyeime — Mis. Gertrude Nelsom Sidney. 
Olay — Edwin M Wleland, Clay Center. 
OoUax — F. J. Vogltance, Sohuyler 
Oumlng — Anne Will, West Point. 

Ouster — Harry E. Weekly, Broken Bow. 
Dakota — WUored E. Voss, Dakota City. 
Dawes — Mrs. Beora A Rustin, Cbadron. 
Dawson — W. O. Bloom, Liexlngton. 

Deuel — Zeola E Barnes, Chapp^ 

Dixon — W. F. Ricliardson, Ponca. 

Dodge — J B Ray, Fremont. 

Douglas — Hen^ M. Eaton, Omaha. 


Dundy — Mrs. Katye E Ixjgan, Benkelman. 
Fillmore — EUaabetm E. Schelkopf, Geneva. 
Franklin — Mrs. Mamie Htunpnreys, Franklin. 
Frontier — Boulse Heckelman, StodkvUle. 
Fuxnasr-HJessle Bewis, Beaver City. 
Qage^Joseph W 'Mules, Beatrice 
Garden — Mrs Blanche 'w. Rlddile, Oshkosh. 
Garfield — Edward F. SIme, Burwell 
Gosper — Charles A Yeoman, Elwood. 

Grant — Theo. A Fry^ Hyannls. 

Greeley — ^Ida Foster, Gredey. 

Hall — Mrs. Heniiette Bernstein, Grand Island. 
Hamilton — Mrs. Bernice B. Pierson, Aurora. 
Harlan — MEra. Elva Jsbckson, Alma. 

Hayes — O. S Strlckler, Hayes Center. 
Hitchcock — Alice Msranissm. Trenton. 

Halt — Mrs Buella A. Parker, O’Neill. 

Hooker — Mrs. S. Josephine Mercure, Mullen. 
Howard — ^Mrs. Blancne P£rehm, St Paul. 
Jeifierson—MCrs. Genevieve C Clark, Falrbury. 
J ohuKon — Elva B. hdoCoy, Tecumsen. 

Kearney — Nell M. Bloodgood, Mlnden. 

Keith — Mrs. Jessie M. Gain^ort^ OgaUala. 
Keya Paha — Willard E Snyder, Sprmgvlew. 
Ki mball — Rachel McElroy, Kimball. 
yrioT — Mrs. Catherine Tunberg, Center. 
XAnoaster — Jesse James Oorrell, Btncoln. 
Blncoln^Mra Rose D. North, North Platte. 
lAganr—Mrs. Ada lenklTiB, Gandy, 


Hall, Madison. 


oaorrujr—jvim viola B. Shepherd, Bridgeport. 
N anc e— Jessie Q. Kreldler, Fullerton. 

N enuih a — l Avlna Zlrmnemaan, Auburn. 
Nuckolls— Blanche GoodrichTNelson- 
Otoe— ChM Speedle, Nebraska City. 

Pa'^ee — ^Mrs. Alberta Ballance, Pawnee City. 

Rees MoQulston, Grant, 
^elps — Mabel Bundberg, Holdredga. 
neroe— August W. Breyer, Pierce. 

Platte— Fred S. Becron, Ooluinbns. 

Polk — L D, Huston, Osceola. 

R^Wtaow— Russell Somerville, McCook. 
5*dhMdson^B. P. Grundy, Fa^ City. 

Oamenter, Bassett. 

Saline— Eugene G. Hopkins, Wilber. 

Sarpy— Ge^e W. DudleyrVapfllicBQ. 
San^CTS— B. Jl. OdzEian, VFahoo. 

Southwell, Qeting. 
^ Ko<ii- Seward. wm* 

Rushvffle. 


Stanton. 


Thayer — II F, irchron. 

Thomas — Mrs. Rosu Sallong, 'i'hodlortl. 

Thurston — Clara H. <lttcman, Pender. 

Valley — Clam M McClatclicy, Grd 
Washington — Lester K. Helforu, Hlair. 

Wayne — Pearl E. t?ewcll, M aj no, 

Webster — Zclnta K Womlcrly, Ue<l Cloud. 
Wheeler — Audrey Slone, Hurtlctc. 

York — Mrs Kdna C VnderMin, York. 

StJPEKVisiON' District ani> Deptjtt 
S uPKltlNTKN'DENT 
; NEVADA 

(See principal State Si-limil oflicera) 

Towns in Union and Union Super- 
intendent 

NEW Il.VMPSlllUE 1 

Ashland, Bridgewater, Groton, Hebron, Holder 
ness. New Hampton — \ liu>eiie Oaito, Ashland. 
Berlin — Lloyd P. Young, llortin. 

Bristol, Alexandria, Andover, l>anbury, Wllniot— 
Earle P. Freese, Bristol 

Charlestown, Acworth, l.anKd<tn, lAnipstor, Mar> 
low — Walter L. Mason, ciiarlestown 
Claremont— Albert 1*. Kellog, Claremont. 
Colebrook,3 Columbia, Krrull, Wentworth’s BocS' 
tlon — .AUrod W' Rmitn, t't^brook. 

Concord — Louis J. Rundlett, Concowl. 

Conway, Albany, Bartlett, C'hatltam, Jackson, 
Bivermoro — Jonn 11. Fuller, North <*ODway. 
Derry,* lAodonderry, Wiiulliam— ttctirga II. 

W’hltchor, Derry 
Dover — Jacob E. Wignot. Dover. 

Enfield, Canaan, Gmftnn, tirange, Springfield— 
Henry H Pratt, Enfield. 

Kpping, Urentwootl, l>anvllle, East Kiugetoo, 
f remont, Kingston, .Sandoaii— Jlarultl t\ How> 
ley, Epping. 

Exeter, Gi^nland, Konainuton, Newfieltls, Strat* 
ham— CWton A. Towlo, pyxeter. 

Fmnklln (Hill, Sanborntoii)— -Fred 8. Blbboy, 
Franklin 

Godetown,* Bedffnrd, Nea* Boston - J Byron Tar- 
noy, Golfstown. 

Gorham, Dxummer, Milan, Randolph, Shelhurno— 
Walton S. Adams, tiortiam. 

Hampton, Hampton Falls, Newcastle, Newington, 
North Hampton, Itye, Seabrook~>Roy W. Gill- 
more, Hampton. 

Hanovw, Byme^Robert J. Fuller, Hanover. 
Haverhin,* Bath.* Benton, Monroa- Edward A. 
Janas, WoodsvlllA 

Hillsboro,* Antrim, Deerinff, Washington, Wind 
A. Holden, Hillsboro. 

Hln8<^^Rlchxnond, Bwansey, Wlnchestw— Wea- 
ley H. Dou^an, 'Wlnohester, 

Uennlker, Weare — Almon 
_W. Boshnen, Honnlker. 

Hmlson. Hc^is, XAtohOeld, Merrimack, Pelham— 
Fred W, llall, Hudson. 

FltewUIlam, Kludge, Sharon, Troy— lAwte 
S. Ke<»rd, East Jafiney. 

Keen^Waiter E. Hammond, Keene, 

^conla — John S. GUmam Laconia. 

Btot^er,* JeBerson, Whltefield— William O. 
Fuller, Lancaster. 

TfJS!SS2“* Q*wti«Mn-^ailam J, English, Lebanon* 

Thornton, Wood- 
T North 'W’oodatocfc. 

*^»Jteonla, Landalt, Lyman — 
T Lisbon. 

^tWehem, Carroll, Dalton — Dana 8. 
Jwdan, lAttleton. 

^adison-Os^pee, Eaton, Effingham. Freedom. 

J^okotin, Madison. 
Banecat, Mancheeter. 
HarrlsvlUe, Nelson. Kox- 

o cItloB and towns ha-ring a population of 
2,w or more, see p. «g. vt 

• Two d&trlots. 

» Three districts. 
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Milforil. 


Aitilii'Ml, HrtxiKliin’. Mwunl \tTinm — 


“bwoUO^V Uali*S MiUmM , , , . 

■Melton 

W?kolU‘M- KmJ \V. IMiilh j.. 1 nu.K 
New^t, tlnslu‘«. N**" -uiJxirr*-- *-n»«k 

^trallont ”< »irM.‘r !»“«*. Nt;rthv%m>rt 

P^brokp, AUo«'<t<‘« H«nv. ll.H.kM-tt - 

MAiifV S ."^uin'ink j 

■PMartwk, rmiUThury, "uh-i- 

SuHiiMT. iViiar.»**k . 
PrtS&orouKli; HonnUiuiPH. i »ut.hn. b 
'OMcuttiW, Lawiioa riiajwf, l‘«U'r- 

PlSonS' PorchMitPr, urforrl. Kiih»»\v. \y»rrv«, 
*^w2ntwnrth—Al!un M NJfi Unly* urfartl. 

lirtruMtwlj < 'hJrlu 'tipr. UHumnton— 

Pliili»ll*“Mi < I nit> Xtitlr.'Vf I*. 

Avt'rHI, CornHh Hal . 

Pi¥niowti»--O«*v K Vljiiitmllt. 

pSSwuHUh- Harry I. Mnoi.v r.iftjitnwuih. 
Aul.urn. i'aiitim. <’h* ttpr, 

^eoTKO il. .**‘*>'•’”*‘1, « . 

Rortic^tPr-'WlUlniii H Itiikpr. 

o-ia*» Ittiinutlcti.J. Nt w »«ii, J lu^itww, 

itouttl W lilJfttit i N rS -MtM, H »•'***♦'* 

ttftwfartl I*. AMi»4.»vir, *»rtb 

Bti*w»rt*itovni, I'liJsfajui \riluir H 

Btratftiipl, NmtbuujN'il ‘-luk- !«*£»*«• H, 

•yUi^o-Sifnuliiht*' thltrunt. 

■<1* tM, lil. W . i(i MP 

LAUW'JU'*' « * TltMll»i.^»»i. 

Warnpr. Hrjulfar.l, N*<»Ai.*'rr> , .-•utlMiii \\»*l>i***r 

idhil A. ^*in* tHl«» 

W^toiK HnatiMU*'. lAiMl. taiiwutjlt. 

tiaiwlfli. *r*'ini.l»* Vt'rii*'ii •* % 

Wtrifpbon*. Alum. S' w. inirham, 'i*u»<»uttK»r« ■ 
Frwd C* Lmiditmn, W aU. !•«»*. 


■tratt—Mn t Iwiw K^va 

Svw— TMftuI Mtl-Mllj, UoswrU 
9Uu<— 1. T M«|on 

mry— E. I4M. 

M«jy I* i.ttt-mrtf yvr$ Pttftwmr, 
odk CalM li K'1*r. 1 .im t rOMW 

id^Bv K Ho«4|p»r*, l*Arl»l’**d 
W— Me*. tr«MkNl liwiUm.*. **av*f CUjr. 
a»d*l<ip*-Mf» (iaarfi* Ataw«v«>i«it»i»,}«««itafi< 

udtoifxMr* Kitirl T. MoMau^to. 

Kiiti* I tall, t *ietl»t*u)r« 
a—lilMU* JCHrOMi, tittioci 


CoUNTT A?sri> <'OONT^ S»‘l*»iUINTKNl»K VT 

NKW JKIt<rV 

itlantk' ll. At Cr* -.‘•uhih. l-’tfis 
3«irn' KrupM A 
iui^nxeait !• J K»<»'r. 

TmtltrlPn*- A M, »li. < 'anal* it , 

May TlMifft*-' J> l»tir»U. « aif Atay * uMrt 

Jamlhariiwitl' Iirblaptan. 

fwoe ITltvrr f Alitrflrttli. Nrwark. 

»lao«**u*r' , tAm»dr*ury 

ludBm'’~'A, II. I fwljikp. Jrl^rjr f Ity . 

Ittntwdtttt'”' llaefi w> Al*»wr*’» Fipinlwittoei* 
farcar— 'J. M. Ariiot>l. 't'ir»iir.n _ . . 

fldSS^a" MHIarU I. I.«»»rey. NfW tiruMatakk. 
(onmoutlp AVIUUm At I rartadil. 

l<aTla>^Wali<*r It 

Hjaan— C. A. Atoerl*, ’Tnnw Itivrr 
■Main t* W ilartiMMi, I’atrmtn 
llant-oAllMVf t* .‘♦hlirlt, HalPtu 
nnwaai-. Rwhrft v»- Martlnf.l. 
llMHI>~Ra^lt Jrtrrkrr, N*iar*nli 
aloa~A I*. JatifMoit, I iwalxfih 

HI «. A|wr«o«l. 

SKW MRXtCM 

anaima—Atarfcaral I'aaiarelay. OhifriuartiM*. 
■traa^Mn t lwrica M(4ltman. KMNarva 


fioa*. 


Idncoln— 'Mr«t. *tlii r*. Jontw, r'arrlzoro. 

Lima -Mrs. Kulti Mao Deniini; 

Mt'Kliili*\~ Mrs Ij, J, Uaat, Onllup 
Mara- Ntatias Zumoru, Mora, 
t>tPr«— Mrs. Nollio Simwrs, A latnogunlu. 

Quay— M H. Juiiitior, Tuoutucori. 

Itio Amlm — Ma\ Simoho?., Tiomi Anuirilla 
KiMtHPVolc — A. K. Hunti Poitalos 
.'imultnal— Vndros rion^alcs, HcrniiliUo. 
ttaxt Juaii -.Mr.s. I.o'va M. Bttfton. Vrlet* 

Min Mlguol “J. V eiallcgos, Ltts \ cgas. 

^uittu Ko -Maniiol l.ujaii, Santa Fe. 

Sii'rra -Mrs. I'atiy Nunn, HilLstwro. 

.s<.«'*tfrw MUinola \inaiat‘n. Socorro. 

Taos 'Floyd Santlsto^'ao, Tnos, 

'romin«‘— t'lj-Uo Met 'tilUth. F.stancla. 
t*«b»n- t'U'iiM'mino I\lo, Clayton. 

V'alPiii'Ui '^Mantiej A. Haca, l.os I.unus. 

Cttt'NTV AMI l>lBTUirT HuFEltlN- 
TKNUKNT 

NIOV A’OUK ‘ 

Altmny'^' tiUn Houck. l>«lt«nr; J. F. Smith, Boroe; 

tlnrukf I*. Fronrh, I..outloni illo. 

AHt^anS" yraak L. Tut hill, Kilhnorc. tieorico H. 
Snilth, Cuba; Wilfred J. t'uyte, KtciilmrK: W- H. 


Snilth. Cuba; Wilfred J. t*o>le, KteiilmrK: W. H. 
tiarwmul. ( 'auasertura. V't . Clutes Fopo, Andoior. 
HrtatMie tretlerirk W. .siroaK, lliurmirHville, J. K. 
ftiirlbnrt. 4.| Ibaiscvolt .\\e., liinKimmton; K. E. 
}leilb^, t'^pion; Uiruni tlMtHlrioh. AMiitney Point. 
t'attaruuKUK" KitWiird <*. Hanley. Franklin villa; 
tiilliert A. Farupil. Hinsdak*. ilrant Walrath, 
tW4 lirnad Sireot. .SaLiitmxun. Kssie E. Bulteovk, 
CattaraUKit*. Arthh* llurkuc^s. Katidolph. 
t'nyMim - It ». It. Muri»h.\,Cttt€». I'hurlesil.Owon, 
Seuwdi; 1^ N. ’raijUii, IBK tiwant’o Uoml, Au- 
burn; t*l4de H. Mjera fMerrifieW), .Aurora; airs. 
MakwHa If. Itixlteer, MttraM* ^ , 

t*huHfaiui«a-'-Merlo« K, iiubburd, S«mtli Ihiyton, 
J \\ illiarn .Aiuiorstuu Keniietly : Mrs. Hurothy U. 
Otaixielly. Aslivllle; ll tl Pratt. Sherman, Frank 
C. Hrovtxi. WestlMd; ciarem-e K. .<mltb, Cassa- 
daft*. 

<'*liettiltn)C PaulitMt tlraebner, 103 Jtroud 

Siroot. Ilorsohamls; Mrs, Al. C. MelA Imrter. R. 
F. t>. 1, Pine City, 

t’benaiiM»' Mrs. C. AH^'ft Fox. 22 King Street, 
NMnnh'h; Albert i*. Powers. New Berlin; I. H, 
t^littds. tixford; June 1. Sehenek, Ureeno; Mary 
L. tet*«U, IIV-A faHiial htreet, Norwk'h. 

(dintiiu t»li\er A. Wolt-utt. Keeaevllle; Kftwet «• 
SaiiieiinC, Fllenbuni: Mrs. Kettle Feryall, t'lomi- 
plemj C. II. Murrmy, Pletislmrt. 
i^oluinbiii- CeoU 8. Mepee, Peyn Ave., Chetheiu; 
t'lMRtsM Jitvmbxat, ciernuMiKm’n; Trevls K, 

I Htleite, H Merle Ktreet. Hudeon, 

f*nri lend- -Albert W. Artniuce. rmirthoM». ctat- 
hind; Mr*. Itnth C. Itatlibun, Clneli^tue; 
t^lMUde IS. Cerler. a# Arlhur,Av«r^, t'ortland. 
Helewere-'tlervey 11. Hesith, Uepoeit; rhartoe H. 
thh»«. Ileaeorki K. o. ilwrknee*. pelhl: Zexw R. 
Trail*. Itosbury: Welter r. tinit, FroakUaj 
A. T. Heniiltnn, H, F. U. 3. J£p«Son- . . 
ItiirfiiMW tlTith N. (lerwood, Flsbklllj; Almon o. 
Ks^rrtowiat VeJley; Mi*. Metid ^tondeB, 
Aniente; WiUlem it. Tremiw. Jthtnebeck, 


Efi#~-tr. A. Helet. Clerenraj John H. Jonea, Ham- 
bury; William R. Jtuell. East Aurora; E. 1>. 
Ortuaby, Nerth ColUnii; W. E. Bensley, 8i»rln«- 
elUe. . 

Eraea— C'. J. Mouraw, »chro«n laike; tJ^rude M. 
^aair. Wealport; Kirs. Mattie J. Cutler, Upper 

FrankllD' Mrs. Myrtle Hanmtra. CUateat^y: 

uiifS.rA.ii.r^siwSir® 

Fnlmt F. U. l. Johns- 

town: John M. Paris. Rroiulalbin. 

s In this Uat the name of the lutwlnte nden t of 
•»lhe llr»t dieirirt" In the twunty aj>ia^ flnrt» t™ 
narae of ibe euperintendent of the "second dis- 
trict ■' appear* eeewnd, etc. 
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Genesee — Oeoree A. Barber, Genesee Countj Build- 
ing, Batavia, J L M Uphill, 8 F'alrmontA\onue, 
Batavia. 

Greene — Thomas C Perry, Catsklll, R M ^fnc 
Naught, Windham, Walter J Decker, Hunter 

Hamilton — C B Hanley, Wells 

Herkimer — A J Rose, West Winfield, Silit.s C 
R'i-mm, Herkimer, Bd^'in S Hopson, DolgeviUc, 
B M Robinson, Poland 

JelTerson — C M. Pierce, MQniis\iIl6, W J Linnell, 
309 Ten ]^ck Street, ‘Watertown, T. B Stoel. 
Clavton, H W Clegler, Sackets Harbor; Erne.st 
"W. Aiken, Theresa, Mrs Q. L de Olloqui, Car- 
thage 

Lewis — G A Sealy, New Bremen, Grace H. Elliott, 
Lowvllle, Ruth M. Johnston, Port Leyden, 
A W Trainor, West T^yden 

LdvinKton — James C Foote, Jr , Caledonia, S R 
Miller, Sprlngwater, R Q. Conklin, Mount 
Morris. 

Madison — Wayne Q. Benedict, Hamilton, A I 
Tyler, Cazenovla: Leon W. Hamilton, Enevllle, 
£ P Barmore, Ohlttenongo. 

Monroe — W W RajfieldTvVebster, M. B. Fur- 
man, East Rochester; Fred W. Hill, Brockport; 
John C Mallooh, Church vUle. 

Montgomery — N Berton Alter, CanaJohaiic; 
George F Bowman, 45 Phillips Street, Amster- 
dam. 


Nassau — Ambrose J Frj% Payne and Scudder 
Building, Mlneola, W. C Mephom, Merrick. 

Niagara — F H Frohlich, Middleport; Orrln A. 
Holb, R F. D 6, Lfockport; M. Giazelle Hoffman, 

T 

Oneida — Glenn G Steele, 829 Rose Place, Utica; 
Harry C. Buck, Clay vllle; W. J Lewis, Clinton, 
Mrs. Neva S Ang^, R. F. D. 1, DurhamviUe; 
Francis M. Carr, Bameveld; Charles Van Nort, 
Camden; Daniel M. Blue, BoonvlUe. 

Onondaga— M. B Hlnman, TuUy; Q P, Fuggle, 
Jamesvill^ Bari L. Asselstine, North Syracuse, 
Manibrd D. Green, Liverpool, Phlletus M. Hel- 
for 

Ont^o — Leon J Cook, Bast Bloomfield, H S, G 
Loveless, Phelps, Conrad C. Muehe, box 16, 
Stanley : Harrle P Weatherlow, Naples. 

Orange — Theron L. McHnlght, Central Valley, 
CUSford L Haight, Waxwi^; Alfied M. Cort- 
rlght, 6 Myrtle Avenue, Ext , Middletown. 

Orleans — Luella Hqyer, R F D 4, Medina, Mrs 
Mary Clark, R P. D 4, Albion, Luther Chad- 

F&HcJiCop 

Oswego — Mrs Audra W, Hadley Sandy Creek, 
J M. Bonner, Pulaski, Aura A, Cole, Oonatantia, 
Mrs Ivali T Druce, R. P. D. 3, Mexico; W S 
Gardner, Fulton. 

Ots«o — J. B. McManus, Ooop^town, John E. 
wfleox. Worcester; Naomi surch. Hart wick; 
John E. Frederick, 13 Forest Avenue, Oneonta, 
George G Preston, Morris; Floyd R. Thayer, 
Edmeston. 

Putnam — James H. Brooks, Gkurrlson 

Rensselaer — Lillian B. Flower, courthouse* Troy; 
Mrs, MOdred H. Oraib, Berlin; G. Everett 
Patrle, Oastleton on Hudson. 

Rockland — George W Miller, Naauet. 

St^ La wrenge— W , T Clark, Hailesboro: Arch W. 
Fortune, Morristown: Carlos 8. Blood, Henvel- 
ton; Carlton B. Olds, Waddington; Rose M- 
Llbbjr- Canton: Mrs MellssaTN Carroll, Fots- 
F. McDonald, Massena; A. J, Fields, 29 
Pleasant Street, Potsdam 

S^tpga— R O. Wlnans, Round Lake; Warren B* 
Miles, Rock City Falls, Oliver W* Winch, 22 
Marion Avenue, South Glens Falls; A. M. Hol- 
lister, Corinth* 

Schenectady-^Frank W Palmer, room 303, County 
Building, Schenectady 

S<^oharle— Orlando J. Ives, Jefferson; William F 
Sgmeer, Mlddleburg; William D. Aker, Oobles- 


Sc^uyler — Alberta Spaulding, Burdett; Caroline 
^ Van l^ew, Watkins Glen. 

Sraieca— Memette L* Chapman, Ovid; Charles B. 
Earl, Waterloo 

StTObTO— Calvin U* Smith, 143 E, Hi^ Street, 
a Winfred Morrow, BathJ^Yank H 

Smlto, Charles A* Broen. Jasper; BC. 

G^on J, OarUr, i^oca, 
Mrs Charlotte Moore, Hammondaport. 


SulTolk— P. B. Matthews, lirulKetminpltin, Rostne 

O. Ciuft, I*ort Jeilferson; i4!unam J Smith, 
Nortbpart 

Sullivan — F. J i^owis, Biirryvillo, Charin'* S Hick, 
JoiTerson\ ille; Mrs. Kiuiiia C. t'haan, MnntK'ollo. 
Tirtga — A. K. Bcldnn. Newark \ ullvv, .M.U Guml- 
rich. Tioga Cniiler, Mr> Mjrtio S. VV liittomore, 
350 M*<un Strenr, Gswngn 

Tompkms-— 15 Cr.iig Duitnan, Nowfioltl. J. Paul 
Munson, Orot**n, I.con A. Olds, 21!ll East Fall 
Street, Ithaea 

Ulster — Emily S. Burnett. Station U. Hiugston; 
Ralph H Johnson, Box C, New Paltz, 57 H. 
Tanner, AtK-nni; \N . J Androws, 133 St 
James Struct, Kingston 

'\\tuTen, L, F Porklns, Luzerne, J R. Stlokuey, 
Bolton Landing; KatJialwn Osborne, North 
Creek 

Washington — Marjorie tf Mciklejohn, WhUetiall, 
Mrs Lunu M S Brown, Ortin\ ille; Mrs. < 'aniline 

P. Perry, t'unihndgo 

Wavno— Frank L Miller. 5 Pheliw Street, [..yons; 
Mrs. Ida B. UosiitU Wolcott; Mrs. \ irginiti 
Hill, Palms'ra; Lowds H. O'* lurk, Soihis. 
W’estchGster — S J. Preston, <1 Stewart Plm'C, White 
Plains, C. H. t'henej, White PlulcLs; tl. H 
Covey, Katunnh, H. D. Elnapp, l*urd> Station. 
Wjommg — J T. McGurrcn, ArtwJe; V'ictor Bloni, 
1.5 West Main Street, Attiea, 11, J. Harrison, txix 
97, Castile. 

■V'ates — J. F. Bullock, Penn Yan; W. Krrlngton 
Clarke, Brunchpurt 

County ani> County Superintenpe.vt 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Alamaneo — M. E. Yount, Graham. 
Alexander — S. W Payne, Taylorsville 
Alleghany — John M, t’hock, Sriarta. 

Anson — R, "W. Allen, Wadoiiboro 
Ashe— J. B, Bosh, JelTerson. 

Avery — Qeo M. Bowman, New land. 
Beaufort — -U H. McLean, Wastiingtou 
Bertie— H. W. Early, Windsor 
Bladen — W. W. Woodhou'Je. Ellzaliethtown, 
Brunswick — R E. Senielle, SouthiKirt. 
Buncombe — A C. Reynolds, .\shovjlle. 
Burke — R L Patton, Morgiiuton. 

Cabarrus — S. G. Hawfield, Couexird. 
Caldwell — ^J W. McIntosh, Lonoir. 

Camden — D. B. Burgess, Camden. 

Carteret — J. G Alien, Tieaufort. 

Caswell — V' E Swift, Vanei*yville. 
Catawba— J A. Capps, Newton 
Chatham — W R. Thompson, Pitt shore. 
Cherokee — A. L. Martin, Murphy. 

Chowan — R. n Bachman, Etionton. 

Clay— Allen J. Bell, Hayesvillo. 

Cleveland — ^J H Grigg, Shelby. 

Columbus— C C Huns, Whltevillo. 

Craven — R. S. Proctor, New Bern. 
Cumberland — A. B. Wilkins, Fayetteville. 
Currltimfc — Maud C* Newbury, Currituck. 
Dare — F T. Johnson, Manteo. 

Davidson— Paul Evans, l,c«lngton. 

Davie— W. F, Robinson, Moefcavilie, 

Dup^ — ^J. O. Bowman, Kenansvlllo. 
Durham— L H. Barbour, Durham. 
Edgecombe— J. A. Abernathy, Tarboro. 
Forajth — T. H. Cash, Winsron-.salem. 
Franklin — E L Best, I.<ouisburg. 

Gaston-— P, P. Hall, Gastonia. 

Gates — H. C. Sawyer, Gatesville. 

Grahun — J H. Moody, Itobbinsville, 
Granville— J. P Webb, Oxford. 

Oreme-— A, B. Alderman, Snow Hill. 
Guilford— Thomas R, Foust, Greensboro. 
Halifax — A, E. Akers, Roanoke Rapids. 
Harnett— B P. Gentry, Lllllngton. 
Haywood— Homer Henry .Wayneaville. 

Anders, Hendersonville. 
Hertford— J. Brown, Winton, 

Hoke— W. P. Haw^ld, Raeford. 

Ontbrie, Swan Ouarter. 
tredeu-^. H. G^try, Statesville. 

Jac^n— M. SMtoon. Sylva. 

Johnston — ^H. B. Marrow, Smlthfield. 

Jones— A. O. Holland, Trenton. 
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Kcffls— Irf. Fortney, ChilUcothe 
Banduslcy — E Ryder, Fremont. 
Scioto — E. O McOo-wen, Portsmouth. 
Seneca — J E. Sherok, Timn. 

Shelby — J. H Henfc^ Sidney. 

Stark — li. J. Smith, Canton. 

Sumxcdt — O. A. FhokingerLAkron 
Trumbull — John C "Berg, Warren. 
Tuscarawas — Ohas. Barthelmeh, New 


Phlladol- 


p Vilfl.., 

Union — J A. Yealey, MarysvUte. 

Van Wert — O L Shaffer, Van Wert. 
Vinton— J. D. McKinley, McArthur. 

'Warren — Ohas. 3. Bohl, LiCbanou. 
'Washin^on — W". H. TVebb. JMarletta. 
Wayne — O. A Gibbons, Wooster 
Williams — John F Smith, Biwan 
Wood — H E HaU, Bowling Green. 
Wyandot — Ralph Broede, Upper Sandusky. 


OKLAHOMA 


Adair— W. a Mays, StUweU 
AUhlfa — Mrs Nova Wilson, Cherokee, 

Atoka — U H RounsavlUe, Atoka 
Beaver — Jackson C Jones, Beaver. 

Beckham — Alice Stringer, Sayre 
Blaine — Charles G Sherman, Watonga. 

Bryan — Lon O. Bice, Uurant. 

Caddo — T> M Spann, Anadarko 

Canadian — Miss Glenn E. McCarty, El Beno. 

Carter — Balph V. BCankey, Ardmore. 

Cherokee — Henry Beasley, TahleQuah. 
Choctaw — ^Ben F. Herman, Hugo. 

Cimarron — J A Ellis, Boise City. 

Cleveland — Y E. Jones, Norman. 

Coal — E L Garrett, Coalite. 

Comanche — B Butler, Lawton 
Gotten — Jay F. Smith, Walters. 

Craig— J W. Hall, Vinlta. 

Creek — ^Alvin Hicks, Sapulpa 
Custer — Orville J Prler, Arapaho. 

Delaware — George Wallace, Jay 
Dewey — Mrs Pearl Wilson, Taloga. 

EUla — May Dickon, Arnett 
Garfleld — C L Dalke, Enid 
Garvin — Arch Johnson, Pauls Valley 
Grady — John Elmer Martin, Ohickasha. 

Grant — Grace A. Egleston, Medford. 

Greer — Lorena Browne, Mangum. 

Harmon — Quantrell Tucker, Hollis. 

Haiper — Mabel G. Martin, Buffalo. 

Haskell — Mrs W. O. Warren, Stlgler. 

Hughes — Jhn BaMand, Holdenvllle. 

Jackson — Curtis O. Booaer, Altus. 

Jefferson — ^Joe Story, Waurika 
Johnston — Ed Gill, Tishomingo 
Kay — Floyd L. Coates, Newkirk. 

Kingfisher — Lee Boocher, Kingfisher. 

Kiowa — D Beeson, Hobart. 

Latimer — J O, Blon, Wllburton 
Le Flore — Stewart McDonald, Potesu. 

Lincoln — Carl Anderson, Chandler. 

Logan — Blanche W. Farley, Guthrie. 

Xiove — Jim rt' . Smith, Marietta. 

McClain — ^John B Sheets, Purcell 
McOurtaJn — ^Herbert Flowers, Idabel. 
McIntosh — B. G Mouser, Eulhula. 

Major — George W Spenner, Falrvlew. 

Marshall — Baymond Geary, Madlll. 

Mayes — Marie S. Haddom Pryor 
Murray — Jim H Elliott, Sulphur. 

Mnskogee — E, V. Dawson, Mussogea. 

Noble — ^Allen D Fltchett, Perry. 

Nowata — James M. Staten, Nowata. 

Okfuskee — Viola Griffith, Okeznah. 

Oklahoma — Mrs Ida M Hale, Oklahoma City 
Okmulgee— Elmer Petree, Okmulgee 
Osage — B. L Adkins, Pawhuska 
Ottawa — ^Howard N Scott, MlamL 
Pawnee— Elsie Flumle^, Pawnee. 

Payne — ^Norma Johnson, Stillwater 
Pittsburg' — ^Walter Haggard, McAlester. 
Pontotoc — J. W. Huff, Ada 
Pottawatomie — Glenn Smith, Shawnee. 
Pushmataha— John J Lucas, Antlers. 

Roger Mills — T s. Haight, Cheyenne. 

Rogers — J. W. Keeter, Glaxemons. 

Seminole — Jack Cannon, Wewoka. 


Seouoyah- Be.ssio Wosmoreland. Sallhtivi . 

Stephens — Rav o. SuthorUind, Duncan 
Terns— J. A. Pierce. Ouyinon 
Tillman — Owen Compton, iTCKleruk. 

Tulsa — L H 'Pui'^a 

Wagoner— J, W Coverton, W agoner. 

AVashmgton— Maude C'’ol»»auKli. Hartlesvlile. 
Washita— Byron Dueus, CitrtleH. 

Wood.s— Mrs Alice Sfhiut7er. AUu 
Woodward— J. F. Quisenberry, ^^ootlwJu■d, 

OIIEGON 

Baker— Mrs Maybelle lioung, Baker. 

Benton — E, H Castla, Corvallis 
Claekamos— Mrs. Katherine Mtllae, Oregon City 
Clatsop— .Vnno IxiwK A>,toriu 
Columbia— E, II. Condit. St Helens. 

Coos— Mrs Martha E. MnlKev. Co<iallle. 

Crook— Martin H. Bnk^. fnnevdU* 

Curry — Mrs LucJle G Baen, Ooid Beach 
Deschutes — J. Alum Th<mij»s.uii. Be ml 
Douglas— Mrs. Kdith .Vckerl. Hie-ehnig. 

Gilliam — Mr.s Flofah Sehro<*«ler. t'anflon. 
a rant— EsteUo Cart er. Can > on t ' li > . 

Harney- Mrs. Mvrn H. Weiiumhlller, Burns. 
Hoo<l lliver — L B tlihwm, lIoo<i Ki\er. 

Jackson— C li. Bowman. Medford. 

JelTorson — Mrs Lillian Walts, Mudt ns 
Josephine- Mr^ Alice M, Biutm. Pass. 

Klamath — Fn'd Peterson, Klamath Vull'. 

Lake— Mrs, Hazel Murphv, Lukov lew. 

Lane — LawrencoC Mothtt, Kugene. 

Lincoln — M Cannon, TultNio 
Linn— James M. Bennett, Alban v. 

Malheur— Mrs. Kathryn riaAixKil, \ iile. 

Marion— Mrs. M L. FulkerMOi, Mdeni, 

Morrow — Mns. I.uev Bower‘-. llepiuoT. 

Multnomah — Bov IC. Cunnun, Porll nid 
Polk— Josiah W'ills, 3>iiUas 
Sherman— Wilev W. Knighton, Mt»ro. 

Tillamook— J. K O'Neel. Tillamook, 

Umatilla — J. A. Yeager, Pendleton. 
tTnion— E A Snvie, I.n tlnnide. 

Wallowa — Mrs. Minnie Me Kirny. Knierprlse. 
\Vo.s<Jo — T. Frank Brumlaitieh. 'I’he Dnlle\ 
Washington— <1 B. Kraus, lllllsboro 
Wheeler — 1 In Hartnmn. Fossil. 

Yamhill— Lynn 1>. Ouhser, MeMlniivllU*. 

PEN .NS Y LVAN I A 

Adams— W. Baymond Shank, Oettyshurg. *' 

Allegheny— Charles E. Diekey, 345 County Offioe 
Building, Pittsburgh 
Armstrong — C M, Itelliiinn, Ktl tunning 
Beaver — W, G. Liunhert, B<«avrr Full.s. 

Buford — Lloyd IT, Hinkle, Beilford. 

Berks— Alvin F. Kemp, Beading. 

Blah — ^T. S. Davis, Holiidaysbtirg. 

Bradford — J. Andrew Morrow, Towatiria, 

Bucks — J. ir. Hoffman, l>oyle,sfwwn. 

Butler — J. T. Connell, Butler. 

Cambria — M. S. Bent*, Khensbunt. 

Cameron — C. E. PlnHteror, Emponum. ^ 

Carbon — S. E. Prutsman, Jr., Maiieh Chunk. 
Center — P, Glenn Ii;ogQra, llollefonte, 

Chester — Clyde T. Saylor, W'est ( heater. 

Clarion— N. B. Heeter, Clarion. 

Clearfield— W. P. 'IVoettle, ClearUelil. 

Clinton — Guy C. Broaius, lxH*k llnvoti. 

Columbia — William W. JSvatiH, Illoninsburg 
Crawford — P D. Blair, Melville. 

CumbM-land— Ralph JiUM»by, Onrlhtle. 

Dauphin— 1. D. App, Harrlsmirg. 

Delaware— Car! Q. Leech, Media. 

Elk — J. W. Sweeney, Ridgway. 

Erie — Ernest R. Hadlock, Union City. 

Fayette— James Q. Roblsnon. Vnlontown. 

Forest — Neil Kunoelntan, I'ioneetou 
Franklin — J. L. FJnafrock, ChamberHfuirg. 

Fulton — B. C. Lamberson, Mot'onnellsbarg. 
Greene — Kent Kelley, Waynesburg. 

Huntington — ^J. H. Neff, AtoxandrTa. 

Indiana — J. F. Chapman, Indiana. 

Jefferson — John H Hugbm, Brookvllto. 

Juniata— Samuel McClure, Port Royal. 
Z4ackawantta — Thomas Francis, Senmton. 
L ancaster — Arthur P. Mylla, Lancaster. 
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Lawreiic<>- Nt-w fji.rU*. 
Lobanon—Hurry t'. i*". ‘i* * 

Lehitzb — J- 'VtTiujjm, K 1, l>. *s AiU‘it« 

Luw‘rne~A. V. « ^ jar; -tbfrf*; 
■Lv<'oniUik!'"''Vlvr'.Trr It \V 

McKoftU— r. W I.i«ihrrl«r. .-'n.rthtMrt 

Meri-er— \\ illhiiij N. Juljjt on, Mrrt’iT 

Mlflltn—K. >*• 

Mo»rt)o -JoliiJ H. kunkJr, r.i.t Mmu'l bury, 
MontKuim’rv - A M. KnU*. NorrJ-tuun. 

Montoui — KrtHl %\ . 

Nortlmmptcm tirnrwrA tirjui, S'f »rrr| 
NortbumWrlfitnl tiror^r li jnk. , 

Porry—H. A. Kbtii*. Srw MJ wu* itrlil, 

Piko— t'. I* inkJT, M’lfi-jtj 

Pottor-'A. 1’. Vkrlt*'., t ‘tujfb’r jmrt 
Schuylkill * A vlt.-t-r. ',iih‘. 

Suv*!**? Ir»<» Miiitlk'T . M ivM.i i*ur»: 

^fni*rw‘t • II- Kr»’t( 


III 


. (inn r 
I »ij' lii»rr 
MmiiITusu 


Suillvaii It I 

SujMiuohunim'- 1‘‘. H 'r*vlpr. M 
Tlojta— 'J Miirrh. \\ •'U'-bi.ri* 

Unlon—Kruuk 1* iU*.%rr, Nfitllinbnrr’- 
Venuuku - I* H, ri'llrr, I r 
Wam'ii “<* W K»»nju». .irfi-n 
\Vualiiri(Ct(»ii -'1. V KnjiSrln.'t. 

WftViMi~A, II ibiti* 

WcsVinnivluJtd Clrtrlt b ♦ •m'nnburk 

"VVj'omiHK l> !•’ I >}«ASt lUntH V.< 

York-'AV tlliiMti r, \>ibun, \ nrk 


PHII,rU*riNK I'-I.WIi, 


Alirt— t'lJfJWlo I* OUUjIj fM, It 
ARUiUtn -ArJ'lirr It, J'triritu, 

AlbaV” Hurry I* t ft. h. 

Atithiuft .Jo r V Ntinirtr. . '>< r 

Btttiukn- rrfvrmn Ibift »iron HoJui^ru 
BatUllCK—VirUfr clr 1‘ji lil It i r** 

Batensit^ l‘**r)j tii'Io > I »i» It itiinku , 

BoU<il'”l»rut'i' M. h*o*r . i rtvl-lortt- 
BukUl»‘*t»" \ *>U^»r/ 

Buluwtii” ArlliUf t’ 'V tf - tu. t. fi.» 

ragBjun— J mIjh il A| itttHi-r. i tirinrkCot,t» 
OittiUil'Itit*-'* Norl*^ VrJs tlJi i ' %♦ J'ft Ju, l*o**t« 
Camttriiii*-'' .''t*r ioh»i I tilr.'u;? Noku 
Csplt* KvIttbiMt U .* 

CllVlUk"“Munul'l 11. SlJlnJ-»vo. ’ 

Co^ -I’lilwrhvY V riinr, ♦ VbM 
Cotalmtii - John l> ,*■ * .<1 tbnm 

l^van t » 

Hocaa N’nrio Jjiv.r- x vruo Ct- wt 

llttww M«ir OiJttn**' r li.> ;.‘it s ’ V c$t ii» 
iloiltt— Juhtt It, Ml Itrt Itij Jr , iJMiJ-' 

[s^elik Ai»*i|nnin M It nsiftn 

LactuiA trfvm t*, titjoi ,* ,'irti.! i t r>ii 
KjJUfirii A|. K»i 

[jft tlniuit SrtlUfUitHii Vib-ir, fin !• rtn i»i In. 

E^eyu* ' tirvillr* A- k.* f «!'*T’nrj 

llftaiitt' M. A linr-Itirr, Vt/tiiibi 
Vf arttnluciiii* - f*r*!in>i4 J*ir l<i I. 

VfulMtti -Vlnf'iilr Oir« in. M 
UindMcu ■‘AT** lull J 
tfountnin Atr^uM^Irr >,* 

Ami'll KHia I'rtl tPUi Jo t nin,'* 

•wlWYA Vlln‘J*},rt- i, W loiJhli oiitimf)* 

JecidentAl Ni*itri:n Krif- « 

Jrliintiil li*>. iip.-., 

JttenUu Nftirt*^ WUliWt^ li li imnip. Ot»Jhi«:vi**te 
NUkvan^—MiurlJn Avtiilnr. if I’fmrrjwtt, 

*«ini>UII|tl»— II. NMttrf, -*»n KriMUinln. 

telMiniiit' 'U ft •‘Itiftm, t.inirayrn 
Ua«*"Ote*lf»nin '^Jtlv4»4ot, 1'ni‘rf 
lombbin K Otjirr, finmMnJi 
Amar— 'VanNHrh* *rrif(i-f4 1. * 

«iav>n-~'P«rlm T *»r<iia. 

111Q~K1iW W. t*lui{rttl4*t.^ into 
tartCM^M. A '•tmftrtin 

mill— 'Hautto 

ayabw-’ l4«n*t«Hnrta V’n t.ifibci. I 

m b alo i i«* Mh*i*«ii*'*,* tl** 

imboanipi'- linytnnn l It y,»*nS»nii|fii- 
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Distkict ani> Distuict Superin 

TENDENT 

PUPIUTO RICO 

Jaytiyu— Oftniol U Nose. 

AfUtuda. Moivi — Ktin 'I'nro Qiilnnnos. 

AKUiirlllla— Jrhn J <>'Iiru*n 

AllMmito ItfirmaquitiUi — Manuel norniiniliV 

Anasen, Kiniuii— Jorwo jf^eila I’rLspo. 

Am Inn — Kjr.inclKi’o < iazrnmbidc. 

Arroyo, Putlllas— Isuac ilel Rostirio. 

Hiiviumm. tiiinjnahn. Cutano— BornarUo Iluyko 
t nnt* Rfijo, Lnjsis -*?* MonUcs .^alf^ndo. 

* lu’uaw. .VKiiju, lluon'ii, “Franrisfo Qaslaniliulii 
\ OHil 

t'umiiv, ttaliUf*-- Juliet t'asoy 

* uroilmt- Imiui’ S intivU'n. 

Ciilra ~ /ullti timcln, 

C liiltw Uvntu MeK'arier.. 

I 'ojimn l.uK 'I’orres. 

t’niwerln, Ntiraniito— P',2 Um,*o lierrius. 

fnroriil. MnrotLs- Ttitlro iluiiitrez. 

Puiurdn, i«umtUk>—Kumuu Saatlin. 

Citmyafua -tiumersiailo t'nriloro 
tfU'tyiailU. 1 . Pciiuohis*— Itafool A ScRarm. 
Iliittiacau, I4i4t Plmlria— t'tirlos Kivora Ufret. 

Im itH'lii. CJuebniiiiUas 'AdIoqIo O. lirtlz 
Juana Hint, \'iniilba — Ijorrnzo Ouareh. 

Junt'rfr, Ounilur I'etln* JIunc*!) 

14^1 re.s - A«Kt*l iftftavi'vtni 
laflru' -Cuiii'epi*h*n P Alfaro 
Alatiktt, It irtv}oiM*ta- Junn K. nllin 
Mnrb ao. Lts Maria.s lioKlno Rior, 

ttonnii’uoro.s - Clinch's PI. Miner. 
Naru.il’o, t'viba “f.lno PVhmiao. 

»*rjvi)\is liHloilorn KotlriKoez. 

Pouin*- Malilnniiiln. 

Itlniiruuito Manuel Muhtonuilo. 

Kin I'iiMira*'. 'rrujUlh* Aim t’erll >, Stevons, 
.siinfn LiilJt*! -stPlU M^Jtuoz. 
f*an ihfritt’iij. '►ahaiia iJmndM—UiU'at' K. Formta 
III JU'iti \ erniT I’J 'raylor. 

^,lll ^VI* i.'.tl 111 -l.ulft t ‘oriiero. 

*l'<>/i Alta, ’r***! llajn, Dorailo M.iiiiiel IjUIHIz. 

I'tumln Euwrnin J. ViMiy 

\pyn Raid. VVita Alta .Andrthi ctanilln. 

N k'dupt. t'uh*l>ra“ Alirionne S'lrano, 

V’iltU<i*.», MaiinaSr SifitliiRO Vpve 
Vaui'T*. nuAiiltU" Itaiupy Dinr. Hnliforloty, 


Ttiwss AN*n Town; on t’N'roN Super- 

IN'TSNWK.NT 

KItOOK I.4!.AN't>» 

Honklntun, Hlfhinonil’-Aimar R. 
Mj l 'ay, |{0]« \ iilley. 

I’u'ior -Kuwena Tuiila. College uf Kdumtlon,, 
I’fnv ideui'e. 

P'li'vter, Si'Uuuie*' K P f'nlson. North Hi'ItunI®. 

♦ ilnui-pMer. i‘lo>H W. Alttehellf 

♦ irreo^ lllc 

JaUMNiimfcn—Hrwdfortl C. Trout, Jnmestewn. 

1 ui hr Coin 1*1 till " Marnden WWt/onl, tflUle Comp- 
foll. 

Mbhllptown, Fortuttmutln l.eouartl E. Matsn^ 
11 P. l> i, Newiwri 

Narrauiui'iett * tillaHt A. Hw*ly, Narnuanartt. 

Neu .Siiorehwnt- Albert K Wing, lilook liland. 

Wittt tireenwlrft ^Mte. Clam L. Fotter, Noose* 
nrek ttlU, Washington. 


County and County Superintendent 

* 

ftOt'TH OAUOMNA 


AbheviUe-- l\ II. Mann. Abbot llle. 
Aiken *< K It .'tntlilu Atten, , . 
Allendale'- C. K. kVllHon, AHenitote 




I Fur Htteii and tovne having a ixipulatlon of 
3,800 or mum. aae p. 87. 


Aottag. 
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Anderson — L. M Miahafley, Anderson. 

BambeK — O M. Lancaster, Bambere 
Bamwefl— R. S. Moore, Jr , Barnwell 
Beaulort — W. M Stelnmeyer, Beaufort 
Berlceley— 'VV A. "Well, ALonciks Corner. 

Calboun — P. L. Geiger, St Matthews 
Charleston— H. H. MoGarley, Charleston. 
Cherokee — ^Jno O Powle^ Qafiney 
Cheater-^. E. Nunnery, fester - 

Chesterfield — Mrs. MUhe D Sandeirs, Chesterfield. 
Clarendon— E. Earle Bradham, Miannlng. 

Colleton — J, J Padgett, Walterl^ro _ . 

Darlington — IVLrs EllzaDeth D Hutto, Darlington. 
Dillon — Mrs John Hargrove, Dillon. 

Dorchesbu> — Sims Judy, St. George. 

Edgefield — J. S. Thurmond, Edgefield 
Palrfield — W "W. Turner, Wlnnaboro 
Plcoenoe — J. T Anderson, Florence 
Georgetown— R- T BTing, Georgetown. 

Greenville — J P. Whatley, Greenville. 

Greenwood — T. E Dom, Greenwood. 

Hampton— N J Johnston, Hampton. 

Horry — T O L«w1b, Conway 
Jasper — Y. O Weathersbee, Rldgeland. 

Eemhaw — Mrs. EAthleen Watts, Camden. 
Lanoaster — Lewis M. Clybnm, Lenoaster. 

Laurens — C F. Brooks, leuxezxs. 

L oo— B . T Brown, Bishop vUle. 

Lexington — A D Martin, Lexington. 
McOormiok— W. H. Parlm, McCormick. 

Marlon — S. J Well, Marlon. 

Marlboro— Jennie Belle MoRae, Bennettsvllle. 
Newberry— George K Donalnlok, Newberry. 
Oconee — J. E. Ashmore, Walhalla. 

Orangebnra — W. L Glaze, Orangeburg. 

Pickens — George E, Welbom, Pickens. 

Richland — G M Eleaze^ Columbia 
Saluda — B. F Cromley, Saluda. 

Spartanburg — J. F. Brooks, Spartanburg. 
Smnter— O Cain, Ir., Sumter. 

Union — Mrs Frances Beaty, Union. 

'Williamsburg — M. F. Montgomery, Klngstree. 
York— W B. Wllkerson, York. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aurora — Mrs Pearl C. Anderson, Plank fnton. 
Beadle— H. L. Hurley. Huron. 

Bennett — Mrs. Clara ^ord, Martin. 

Bon Homme — Bart Cole, T;radall. 

Brooklnra — Ella Swansoiu BrookingB. 

Brown— Mrs. Mntls O. Omhn, Aberdeen. 

Brule — Evalena Roesmam Chamberlain. 

BnfiCalo — Mrs. Gertrude Fly^ Gann Valley. 

Butte — Lillian H. Sehafer, Beiue Fourche. 
Campbell — Evelyn S. Andwson, Mound City, 
Charles Mix — Mrs. Ella F. Jandi^ X«ke Andes. 
Clark — Mrs. Alma T. Lelghty, Clark. 

Olay — Alice Cope, VerznlUon. 

Codington — ^Beatrice Bannister, Watertown. 
Ooison — Mrs. Mary B. Smith, McIntosh. 

Ouster — Mrs. Ethm Behrens, Custer. 

'Davison — O. Ar NasluMltchelL 
I>ay — Ijauza Cowan, Webster. 

Deuel — ^EUa Emerson, Clear Lake. 

Dewey — Arthur A. Koch, Timber Liake. 

Douglas — Albert Vandertoiu, Armour. 

Edmunds — Mrs Ethel H. Briggs, Ipswich. 

Fall Riven— Mrs Hazel Peterson, Hot Springs. 
Faulk— Ruth MUUgan, Faulkton. 

Grant — William Bury, Mllhaak. 

Gregory — -Margaret V. TurgMn, Burke. 

Haakon — ^MCra. Jennie E. O’Neeu, Philip 
H a mlin — Ruth Baxter, Haytl. 

Hand— Walter Limp, Miller 

Hanson — Flossie A. Schumacher, Alexandria. 

Harding— Cordelia Shevllim, BulEalo. 

Hughes— O. E, WestoverTpierre. 

HutohlMon— MCrs. Frieda M. Qlflen, Olivet. 

Hyde — Mrs. Louise Slder,Hlglunore. 

Jackson— S. O. Edwaz^, Eadoka. 

Jerauld— E.q. G^ory, Wessington Springs. 

Jones — Mazjorte Linton, Murdo. 

JQngsbury— Norma Koehne, DeSmet. 

Lake — Estella Runkel, Madison. 
j^wTWce — Edna Ford, Deadwood. 

L i nco ln — Jeannette K Strand, Canton. 

Lyman — Elizabeth Trimble, Kennebec. 

McCook — ^l^ettMee Tilley, Salem. 
MePherson^Emll Stoebner. Leola. 


Marshall — ^^a^Jle t>l!im», Britton. 

Meade— Bornanl I. inn. i^turvis 
Mellette — 'Muyme M tiler, hlt« UIvtsr. 

Miner — Peter KrtHteriksen, llmvnrd, 

Minnehaha — Mrs. I.uclla W ertlon, t^ioux Falls, 
Moody — Kathariim llliilo, IGatulreau 
Pennington — Ruth A. }lr«H>ks, Kuptd City. 
Perkins — Mrs. Aldgall AleMimler, liisun. 

Potter — Mrs. Inga llmmstiiM, 4 ietty.slturg. 
Roberts— Pearl Hobinwon, Sis.seton. 

Sanborn — Avis W illiauis, W nunhofkot. 

Shannon^ — Millard Oyte, Uenliv, 

Spink — 11, B. lleinmiller, Uedtlelil, 

Stanley — Mrs. .\nna C. Soiwr, Fort rierre. 

Sully — Mrs, Zetta B, Hyde, tddfla. 

Todd » — Mrs, Annette Niehus, Valentme, N’obr. 
Tripp — H, E. Hiatt, Winner. 

Turner — Joseph Swonwii, I'urker. 

Union — Inez Andersrm, F.lk I'olut. 

Walworth — Anna Mario HoUenlwek, Si*iby 
"Washabaugh Mrs Gertriido lleiisel, Wanblee. 
Washington X.ueile Tiiirfey, Hapid C'lty, 
Yankton — Mrs. Pearl Nash, Yankt«n. 

Ziebach— Mrs. Oeorgia HoUieii, Dupree. 

TKNNF.SSKK 


Anderson— Clifford Seehor, t*l!nto» 
Bedford — ^W. M. Shaw, .'^helbyvUle. 
Benton— O. P. I>ob8«m, t’ojnden. 
Bledsoe — J. David Wheeler. 1‘ikevllle, 
Blount— Claude D. Curtis, Mury% iUe, 
Bradley— Sim Beaty, t'levelau«l. 
CampbeU— B. E. Dossott, JaekslHirn. 
Cetnnon — Clyde Richards. W’oodbiiry 
Carroll — B, H, Edwards, Hnatirtgiion. 
Garter— K. P. Ranks. Elizabettiton. 
Cheatham — R- 1>. Rest, Ashland City. 
Chester— F. L. Browning, Henderson. 
Claiborne — Ethel Hamilton. Tazewell. 
Clay— Edward Mayfield, Cellna. 

Cooke— P. C. wnuams, NewiKirt. 

Coffee — Basil R. McMahau, Manchester 
Crockett— C. R. Pinkston, Alamo. 
Cumberland— J. S. Cline, Croiwvllle, 
Davidson— W. C. Dodstm. KashvHle. 
Decatur— R. L. Haney, Demturvllle 
De Kalb — C. B, Braswell, Hiulthville. 
Dldkson— W. E. I.uther, t'^harlotte. 


Dyer — J, D. Smith, DyershurK, 

Fayette — Enooh L. M itchell, Somerv Ilia. 
Fentres^O. O. Frogim, Jamcatown. 
Franklin— W. J. Ammd, WIncheetar. 

Gibson — Irby Koffman, Trenton. 

Giles — M. T, Newman. XHilaskl. 

Grainger— D. B. Hamilton, Rutledge. 
Greene— Kenneth C. Hart, Greenevllte. 
Grundy — C. H. Dykes. AUtunont. 

Hamblen — Homer E. Wallaoe, Morristown. 
Hamilton— Arthur L. Kankin, t^hattanooga. 
Hauoock— Jc^ph L. Mahan, Kneed villa. 
Hardeman— Warner tJdlfft. Iloliver. 

Hardin — 3. C. Johnson. Bavaunah. 
Hawkhur-^. H. ZUchardaon, UogersviUe. 
Haywood — Lh>yd Wilson, Brownsville. 
Henderson— O. Tllnian Stewart, lj«xington. 
Hen^— L. B. Browning, Parla, 
Hickman-^. B. McClear«a, Centerville. 
Houston— D, J. McAulay, win, 
Humphreye— W H. KnigVit, Waverly. 
Jameson — CL W. ZJavis, Ualnesboro. 
Jefferson— CjG. Petree, Danttrldge. 
^hnson— J. g Pierce, Mountain City. 
Kimx— W. MorrUk Knoxville. 

Lake— Thurman Md^ain, Timonvllle. 
^uderdale— O. Q. McLeod, Hlpley, 

LlBTOln — L. Jf. KayettevlUe. 

I^»ti^n— J. E. 'Walker,Xwdon. 

McMInn— E, XdngerMt, Athens. 

McNalry;— W. R. Estes, ^mer, 
Maoon—DjH. Piper, LaKayette. 

Madison— SUt Parker, Jackson. 

Marion— I/, L. FuUs, Jasper. 

Marshall— Rob^B. Lee. Lewlaburg. 
Maury— R. Lee Thomas, Columbia. 


’ Unorganised county. 


COUNTY SCHOOU SUPERINTENDENTS 
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h/feles — Qrovor I-rtUXKi iX'ratur 

Monroo— A. A 'rinmiHvmUK M.uUsowvUU* 
NJontgomerv— N. L t’*irm*v. t 'l irbsviih- 
MoorS— I j. H. Wi‘,i*im»n. I^yiU’hbwrK. 
Morcan— I'OulH H. Srhtjbort. Warlburj; 
Ob^— J- I iiion « ity 

Ovorton— n <’ i’lH'k. LiMn«-«ou 
Perry— Jack i^t«vcn'», I.iiiticri 
Pickott— nott !■'• <iroc<‘. It>f*istu\MJ 
Poiv—j. C' McAjms, 

Putnuni— Wesley I* Klttt. ( ’twtkevilU* 

Rhea— J H Mkser, 

Roiino— J I*'. Hnitikln, Kiiigvbiti 
Robertson— t", K Fl-.her. -i*rinKhchI. 
Putberford —J . B. liraiicbni, Mwrfri'esbnro 
Bwtt— O K, liyrd, ilmn^ vilU' 

ScquntcUle— <'hesrer i Inllilli. Dimbm 

Bevlor-iuy <Jw» *y. itle 

Shelby~.^«i^ M. Tower^, 

smith— K. h. Hullhift-.. 4'ikrt2i.t|!i>. 

Stewart— Krle l^over 

SulHvaa-John K* Didl, nitmniville. 

Sumner -W. T. HarkU'«.n. Oiitiiinn 
Tloton— EtiRCne VkJtingrr. I'tkv iuKtoii 
Trousdale —J . M McMurry, flurtsvlUe. 
Unleot— Frank T Oeutry. Krvrni 
Unlen““ll- K. Orirri'll. I.nttrell 
Van Bureti -H. K. 

Warren— h F. Snintneri, AlcMtnnvllle, 
Washington K H tMurk. Jonesburn 
Wayno—J* W ^hUlletn W uyneihikro 
Weakley -A. t'ankikheU. l^rc«*h*n. 

White— C. B Johinmi. Sfokrtsi 
WlUbvmsim -Kit'd J. Kay*'. KrnnkUn 
Wilson— W. It. Wtkfefv l.eJnmou 

TKX V 

Anderwui -M K ICnOktcl, t*)kJc lliM'. 
Andrew.^— II T Wih» n. \ndrcj**< 
AnjfcHna~“KriknU Mf'tTctl, \n>niha 
AraikSAS'^ W H liulltvkii Hto Wt'xrt 
Archer— fl. iC V'lhcrt’kft 

Ariiistmnjj K MafbcuH, t'lakile 
Atasetksii'*' M rt ltt**’cr Mkltk^^tt, ytitirtlnnron, 

AXMktlll— J It iVltei. HcUvillc 
Ballrv>-J K. Mkih htie 

Banileni-“ttr»<k«t die Wrik^tkt. Ban'lera. 
flastroi»" *Kr«*l ll«s <»fr, liunfioff 
Bayhtr— J T M Chur. Srvmwni. 

Ree<^Al. A. Wfolen, Itervlllr 
S^l—M. t>. ftrlnik", ItcltMik 
Bexar-' K. K Aittoiuo, 

ItkllUH^ J. II t'liMk , Jidtft-t All t 'll) , 

Borilen—h A l*»*ofkTc tti*! 

Ro^ine-'-Mrs t'l*irn h. Ituhjtr'l?», Merhitan. 

Boaifr— t* t*. I’k'rter, 

Bm*«ria-'"E M 1 11 k, MufW’lnn 
BraMiO'-^Mre VV K. .Neclev. Ilfynn 
BrewHler— t* I>. Aljoiie 

Briaeoe tl. It ’I’lKi’t. '■ihrri*>n 

BtwkkS“ J, k, |ir*».Vi. Ki«t’nrrln,>i. 

Bro»*n— K fj I’lcr.t'. Itff'wnvk f*.wl, 

Burleson “J. M itrtre, Callwell 
Burnet It /rliniiiriuukkk. Mkirnct. 
CaW*‘eJh - lli^M, |.n* kfmrl 

Callmun -t'oret Kt'rr 

CallaHan — A. I. Jntkuwt. Itutrd 
Carataron^ Mrs w tt j, 'wt. itit^wnsvklle 
ramp— W H MuKri}', 

Carson** Frank F.ht<in. I''nnttnfi He 
Casa— Malkern I* ll«niiibrr> lAndeit. 
Castrir— M. It Aterv, tnintnltt 
»?liamhaiH— fliiy Im k-n'i*. jr » viutnunc 
Chernkoe-'-F ** Ffwin ItW'k 
Childreiift t'hildrexw 

Clay— W, r. Farrbb. 

Cochran— J, I. W itnlrr, 

CcAa— Rlwin t lertoti Itularit hee. 
ColMiian~''*It>)kn I Itnird. * '"lejnian. 

OolUn— L, I> llendr}. kt. M* Kinney. 
Colllnamrorth — J I* B \%»Uinafon. 

Cohwa*lo— J. II \in»-*ten. t'oUmtMut 
Comal— .A M. Fie-iler. New UmkitifeV* 
Comaoeba— R rt Walker. t^«inMiirhe. 
Cimebo— <1. t* Flins, Faint Ittirk 
Coeka— ttoy WlUnik ttaineaMlW* 

Conan— K. W, Btetdienx. villa. 
Cotua— TbroMtla 4i<wlfre>. Fadurah 


Cninc — S C Harrell, Crone 



Dallam— Floyd McNeill, Dnlhort 
Dallas — H. L Ooemor, Dallas. 

Dawson— W, T. Webb. I.amesn. 

Dcikf Smith— Karl W. Wilson, Hereford 
l>eltn — W H WUooler, Cooper 
penmn — J I.. YarbroURh, Denton. 

I>o\\itt — B Monlgomery. Cuoro, 

Dickens— MadRo D Twiiddell, Dickons 
pirnmitt— Elmo O’Monra, Carrlr.o SprlnRs. 
DoriJoy— Sloan Baker, Clarendon 
piuol — O B. Parr, .San Dlopo 
Fast land— Bert McOlnttierv, Eastland 
J* clnr—Henrv K. Webb, Odessa 
Kdwanls — J, Ij, Johnson. Roi-ksprinps 
Fills— A. Diipreo Dnvi.s, Wnxahachie 
El Pikirtt— II C Ilintnn, El Paso 
Enith — K It Moon, .‘ttephenville 
halls - 1 ,oLs .'Mouther, Marlin. 

Fantiiii — Karris Plrtlo, Bonham, 

Fnvotte— It A. Itnchui. Da Oranpe 
Usher — Howard M Koloa, Roby. 

FJovd— Price .Scfitt, Floyilada 
Fonrd— Claud Cnllawav. Crowell 
Fort Beiwl— Mattve Bchnltr., Hlchtnond. 
Franklin— W. it Irbv, Mount A'ernon. 
Free.stonrr— W. F. Rlehnrdson, Fairfield 
FrlfV“-Mrs, Nona Bett.s, PcarsiiU 
ftaiues -J J Kendrick, Bemlnole. 
riaiveston— o. E Kennedy, Oalvoston 
tiurxH — K tt Wrlpht, Ptwt 
ntllesplc— Herman t’sencr. Frcilorlckahurp. 
nio-ssfwk “J. P Jnmtsoik, Darden City 
flollnd— J, Pfennlncer, Onlind. 

Donrjtles-n E Bmdlev, Oonraies 
fimy— John B. Hessov. Pnmpa. 
tiroyson'— K A Miller. Sherman 
nrcKR— t'ora Mnekev, t^onRvlew. 

Orlinea— Elirabeth Slddall, Anderson, 
tliiadalupe— Max H. Welnert. Reguln. 

Hale— Mrs. Dla T.ein*. Plain view 
Hall -Mrs Rov T, Duthrie. Memphis. 
Hamilton— n, R. williams. Hamilton 
Hansford— C, W. Klnp. Spea'mnn 
Hnpieman — Mvrile Porterfield . Ouunah 
lffurdln*-Mrs M. R. Stem. Knuntae 
Harris— AV. D. Smtlev. Hnuston. 

Hnrrlson " J. M'. Cypikera, Marshall. 

Hartley ~R. a, De Fee. Channlnit. 

Haskell— Minnie F.nis. Haskell. 

Hnva^ Wilma Allen, Pan Marcoa. 

Hemphill — W. 1 ,. Helton, ranwiian 
Henderson '-P, J. Davis, Athemi. 
Hld«lrfv~*Mrs. Fred H. Wrlaht, KrtlnburR. 
Hill" •nnimlik.s rontw. Hlllshom- 
Hockley— W. F, Fry. ‘Levelland. 

HoorF-.stam Cleveland. tJmnhnry 
Hopkins - M. C. McClain. Hulphwr Bprlnjts. 
Houston Jfkihn I.onK. Crnekett. , _ . 

Howard— Pauline c. Brigham. Big BprIng. 
Hurtsfieth* "J. C. W'ltllarrLs. (Sierra Blanca. 
Hunt -Mrs. Rnhy Moran, rireenvllle. 
Hutchinson— Ona Mnnahan. Stinnett. 
Irlon-'-R. J. Atkinson, Bherwoo*!. 

Jack— W. A. Ham. Jackson. 

Jackson— -Mr*. Verna K. Hariver, Kdna. 
Jasper— J J. Miller. Jasper. „ ^ , 

Jeff Pavl^-' F H. Fowlkes, h^rt Davis. 
Jefferson * Mrs. Idlllan Planchard. Beaumont. 
11m Ho)m -W, a . Dannelley . IJehbronville. 
Jlrn wSrs 'P. P. Price, .Mire. 

Johnson -I. O Kennnn, Clelmrne. 

Jonea— n. T. Benver, Anson. 

Karnes— J. Hardy. Kaniee Cit y. 

Kaufman— H. B. Dickson. Kaufman. 
Kendall— Maurice J. 1 ehmann. Boerne. 
Kenedy»"J. 8. Thornham. 8nrltn. 

Kent -H. AS*. Davts. Clniremmit. 

Kerr— Charles Real, Keirvllle. 

KImWe— R. R Klng. Junnion. 

King— O. W, Croea, (luthrie. . 
Klnney''John ll t^tjwller, Braekettsvllle. 
Klabarg— J. F> Kills KtugsvUle. 

KnoT^^Mrs. Rthle P'Pmd, Benjamin. 
J.amae— Mary J. Idndsay, Parts. 

I,amb— X<. D. Rochelle. *Rttm. 
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XiEonpasas — J Tom Higgles, Lampasas, 

La Salle — Q. A. Welhavisen, Cotulla. 

Lavaoa — Frank Bdhonpe, HallettsrTiUe 
Lee— R. T. H^tmanclk, Qiddtngs. 

Leon — Mary J. Beed, Centerville 
Liberty — Mrs. B. B Sapp, Liberty. 
Limestone— Jim Barfield, Groesbeck 
Lipscomb— C. A. Hickenaon, Lipscomb. 

Live Oak — Lydell Lewis, George West 
Llano — J W Currie, Llano 
Loving — ^J. O. Ramsey, Mentone 
Lubbook — Mae Murfee, Lubbock. 

Lynib-H P Caveness, Tahoka 

Madison — Lizzie F Qrissett, Madison vlllo. 

Marion — Mrs M C. Hannelly, Jefferson, 

Martin — J, S Lamar, Stanton 

Mason — Otis Shearer, Mason 

Matagorda — Mrs Claire F Pollard, Bay City 

Maverick — W. O. Fitch, Eagle Pass 

McCulloch' — Hugh Braly, Brady 

McLennan — J E Batson, Waco 

McMullen — L A. Martm, Tilden 

Medina — W N Saathofl, Hondo. 

Menard — J W. Matthews, Menard. 
Midland— M. R. Hill, Midland 
Milam — Mrs. K K. Robbins, Cameron. 

Mills — Roy Simpson, Goldthwalte. 

Mitchell— Ruby McGill, Colorado. 

Montague — J J. Haralson, Montague 
Montgomery— P R. Blackman, Conroe 
Moore — F S. Mokelg, Dumas. 

Morris— J . H Wilkinson, Dalngerfleld. 

Motley — W. R, Cammack, Matador. 
Nacogdoches— Etta Strickland, Nacogdoches. 
Navarro— Dan D Hanks, Corsicana, 

Newton— B- E Ramsey, Newton. 

Nolan — Joe A Stewart, Sweetwater, 

Nneces — D. D Snow, Corpus Christi. 

5’lowers, Peiryton 
Oldham— W. A. Pulliam, Vega 
Orange— J F, Hammers, Orange, 

P^o PInt<^J, E, Madder, Palo Pinto, 
Panola— Mrs Ada Jordan, Carthage 
P arke r— O, c Oorkem, Weatherford* 

Parmer— Jno Aldridge, Jr,, Farwell, 

O E Casebler, Fort Stockton, 
po^— A. L Lunsford, Livingston 

-A-marillo 

^Mldio — W. T Davis, Marfa. 

Foster, Emory. 

Randall— S. B Orton, Canyon. 

Reagan-^. W Taylor, Big Lake. 

Red River— sS^^fddeM,*?jlarkBVllle, 

N McKelhur, Pecos. 

— ^Jos A Steele, Refugio. 

Reynolds, Franklin. 
Rockwallr—Ctou^ Isbell, Rockwall 

Ballinger 

Rusk Qlp Hudson, Hendersom 

Somerv^— O. J. Covey, Glen Rose. 

Grande City. 

Tulio. 

Worth. 

TeSSi“?^ ^ Willis, Abilena 
J- errell — Q, j BCenshaw, Sanderson, 


Terry — Jay Uarrett. Urownf’cM 
Throckmorfon ~F. l> t'orulron. 'rhnK-kmort 
Titus — H G Smitli. Mount i'ltMV'mt. 

Tom Green- T tV I’urki'r, j»i in Vngi'Io, 
Tnivis — ^Mrs. flisirRe Felter, \tislin 
Trinity — W H. \iiJIs. riro\ ♦•ton 
Tjlor — S. H Owcii.^, Wt^«l\ il!i' 

Tipbhnr — •>. J U«H‘kwurfh. <>{lnn*r 
I'pton -Muliurn J,. iftirri .. Itunkui, 

ITvuUlc — Jimii's NTmiIiIux, I t ii!»k< 

\'ril Vordt' — ^Irs MtiritMimtidi' \4l'ims. 1 »ol B 
Viin Znndt — A O l.t *iudiiiillb‘r. < ’aiiton 
Victoria — Wiiliani K. 1 u\ ics, \ u-torlii 
M nllcr — Ki'tlic Mitclicll, Hunt >\ ilU* 

W'aller— H«K> Mcl’horMm, licitipvtcad, 

W'nrd — J. Li*e Jlilhcrr\, HjirMuw. 

W'nshiuglon — M. H. Fblon. Hiviili.uti 
Molil) — li itichurilMifi, (, 

M'hurlou — Muc Hopimt. Uii.irfon 
M’liccier- o. li, ^lillcr, \N hw'Ior 
Wichita “J, llmHl. tchitn Fulls, 

Milbiirgcr -Mrs. K. t’ Christuiu. N eriion. 
Milltipy— r. V. llilhun. Kityiiioiiilvilio. 
‘NMllIrtinsoii-- H. J. tiruton, tlcorRctoi^ n. 
Wilson — J K. .Swift, l'‘lori*?»vtUc, 

Winkler— O. <*. olstui. Kcrinit 
Wiso-Mrt'. Oniii Curt w right, lhs"ittir, 

Wootl— Ohi Sum,. Quitntiui 
YoiikuiU'-J. H. lfiis.M>n, Mums. 

Young — T,. fK ('•oiik, tirnlmm, 
yapntjv— V. Nnvnrro, /npnf i 
Ziivala— N. H Hunt, t’rj'itul <’iTy 

DiSTHICT and DimTHU'T Sl'PKttIN- 
TKNDKNt* 

X TAH 

Iloavor— R, Mi'Imii W'litwer, 

Hot Klder'^- Uervln Itundei.s m. Hrlglmtu. 
C'acho— J W. KirkbriiUs l,ogon 
t'urbon — W. W', t’hrlstciiM*n. I’rue. 

Daggett — Niels rulUwn. • .MniUki 
Davis —If. C, lltirtnti, Fitrniliiikioii 
puchwine— ChiirUH Iveraoii, Dtiche'«tie. 
^niory—Jumes Niittan, lltiiUinktoir 
Garfleld— F. D. (hmliupr, I'luiguitcti 
Grand— M J. Amlreus. Nluut., 
iron — N, j. Barlow. CiHlur t'lfy, 

Juab. 

Juab district -Owen llumett. NepUJ, 

Tiniic district —T, K. Itnrtleit, Mureka 
Kano— J. G. Smith. Knitiih 
MiHortl— W, .A Paxton, Fillmore. 

Moipmn— J. H. Tippetts. Morjnui. 

Muto— pnughiH Q. ('uniinn, Jimctioti, 

Rich— Reuben 1» Law, Rnndrdidi, 

Salt Lake 

GranitndistHci thil\ in Smith, Halt LiAel* 
Jorilan df.strict D. t'. JeitsMi. It F D 
Sandy 

San Juan— 11. Lloyd llatiaon, Mr>ufi«<elio. 

s3an^te 

North district - A. K. Junes, Mount Measa 
South district —K. T. Ueid, MnntJ, 

Sevier— A J. A.shman, Uiehrieltl. 

Summit 

North dl.Htriet-TI A. I'aee. I'nalvUle. 

*^n‘*** ««*» *^* 

Tooel^P. Ni, Nielson, Tiaa*le, 
t intah— Heber S. OLson. A'cniHl. 
t tah. 

l>avld thairley, .Ainer 

OITjC* 

Nilaxon. Ileber t'lty, 

W aahingtpu— M ihon K. MiHsly. JS(. Geone 
W oyne-Anne Snow . mcknelL* ^ 

Weber — B. F'uwder, Dgden 

• Clerk of boanl. 
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SUPEKVISIOV ntSTKlCT .\NJ> l>lf.THU"r ! 

SUfKKlNTKSUKNT OH Sri*l'iUVISlN«J | 
PUINCIVAI- j 

t 

VHKMt'NT! t 


^ ' in<h'l»t'nr|rnl 

A(iaisf>n Tnnniv 

^ Korthttf't ‘ VfMi on, t Jiirlijtto. 

hurji, ToUMn, Vvrw^ntjh . WaJ. 

thimu VV r»n. 

Ccnitfti (thtiiy't M iMl»"hnry I , 

"r,. Xi \v liinfon, ilU- 

lujrv, \Vr\Sri Urr< \\ fnhiv's "I'rnmau L, 
liiii'icriitM* fli 

tUitrHi nri‘tport, Huh- 

hiirUiUi nrvvvH, r^hor»*hiun, Wtst 
S. 1>* Mlrjt r, ♦Jr\v*'ll 
lirtJitnl John S^Mon, 

I 4 *in‘slt*r ii;iur4 !i A Vf r* Hr r* Um- 

IJianln Mr . M.mIo 1, iiaihoni. hhu hlu. 
SturK^horo ^^r^* htn\v |L \\>inan, >fark^- 
horo. 

Bemnni?to» rm>nty . ... 

K^rth ilhtrti-'t <hot rf, -M jiroln Paulfl, 

Siuiiitinto. Snnsh-rl K. I,, 

Mniii’iu'Mor r**nt^T. 

St)i4rtr/f<< ilntrift T. UUMfon* 

hnry, vSorth INiwnit I , fsmrnil, ^'tnH^hury, 
WtMiklfortb K IrotiH. lhuotjn*;hjn, 
ArliiiKtoh N.Utir^afik, Vfhoiiiion 
North ttr*iiion^tou t Jionovaji S, Jonr'i, 
North Honnitfifton. 

Hu|M*rt ' \V, Hutton* N^oJN 

Caletioniii romii> 

Karth ftniml rfHHirl > Hurko IHivi fi, 

Kirh>, l.ymhMi r, h\otlouT, t.> n lonvrlU% 
Nownrk. ."-hiihi'h}, Wi-^t Hofkr I,, U'luv^ 
hi«<ki K l^ano-l i. 

siuth ttnimt iUHtui < Harn* t. Han' tVooh* 
gin, Wnh rfor'H - N^it tt Hurh^ink. trgnvUIi** 
^itrotoH, \iwhurv* Hyi-g^to, 
WHl5 HU**r fr i ^lt*-iAjirt <n*rvni. ?*uuih 

VhjHT ♦fofrirf »t^rnfi^huft , UivotH^ 

fioro, nurHi^nk 'V , ^’^fniiioirh \Vul<trri, 
\Volti>tii J. Ni^wtnn Ivri'Oi, Viv*t 
Coiwwil, Jphmhtir) i\ Hor<Hii)ir» 

8t* Johiithurv 

!tir«twh*k I. h th*^li** U Jt-nVin^ 

wl^k< 

Cblttenifrii fniiitty 

iturUnftftn Ittini 

Km*t JiiitrlHin %V Huy la" Hgron. 
iiinrifon 

Hlm^hiint Fr»fik \ Ituiit«#hiirtf 

iliiiiihftffmi Mr** K. Mir«»r, 

ton. 

Jerk‘tH» ^Kilgfhj T Mnhutv^ . Jrrirhu t Vnirr. 
Htohinmnt Knitf ur it . Kirlttnonil 

Si. (tmnfr, r<'uiiiti Mnrlinktun \ U 
Hoiitit HurUntflon 

Shelburm^ t"gHn»r»iir \ W .•^hrlhurin' 
HmltvhU} r l> HU'hgf^l J riolWhill 

HmlofhtHT \fM \*inH H Mwl. irtnkrfiHI. 
WtMilloril Mm I.iHuim t* tiruvr, Wt^irur^l, 

^ Wlnoogkt U 

Umi c^fHifttys 

Smx ^iMrUt \ MtuoMiHrhK Ifriffhlufn Hruim* 
wtrk* c^iuitun, t MriitiHy» tHilhl* 

httih l^rminictint, Ainuuiono* 

N«rtan, Victory ^ \rrhtc W r^totic. l4Un4 
Fona. 

S^nkhn Vmutt\\ 

Stfikmti iHctkAliirvj >:mi«i}iMng T.« 

Montftonicry. liirMor^i -Iktlwiti r. Or«iMtHi» 
Blchford. 

St. Altmttg - 4Ulricl iKMtrA«ltli SI. 

Mbom cuy, Swftnioni^ S* Mcc^Mm 

6t* Athonr 

Tfwaklin Chlltcfotgit AVcot itiolfirl trol« 
ctuMter, %mf% T MUioti T,. Mninti 

BU AltNiiM T*, SNchtoui-lfomor K. 
Haul. SU AUmi u. 

^or dtten wd |r»wii« hovtim m EtoptUnllon of 
%motmaK%wmp. m. 


Franklin Couuty—ContinuiMl. 

Knashurg Fulls— JtksjHir £1, Wright. 

Fuirfat — Fruneiri I. Hcan, Fairfax. 

Fletcher— Mrs. JSinma Al. Loach, R. F, D. 3, 
t'ambrUlge. 

Frank Hn— Arthur L. Sturtovant, Franklin. 

niKhgfUe— Raymond Anderson, IXighgato Con 
ti’r. 

Orand ^^lo Conniy: 

Alhurg, Uraiui Isle, Islo La Alotte, North 
tlero, South Urru-Frod K. Cargill, A I burg. 

Lainnhle C^omUy: 

S'orth dhtrtrt (Baker'^hold, Tielvidero, Felon, 
Hyde Hark, Johnson)— Lloyd \\\ Moulton, 
lI.Mle Hark 

South iii^triet (Llinnro, Morristown, Stnwo)— 
Li»o W, Thot!iu<, Morrisvillc. 

Cnnihrulgo -Harry M, Montague, Jefferson- 
villo, 

WatervillO" Mr^, Anna L. Hoani, Walorvillo. 

nranre County : 

A’rtxf (It^trict (Hriidford, Ci>okville L, Corinth, 
FuirW, iirangc, 'ropshuni, Vershire, West 
Falrltn*)— Lyman W. Hole. Hnuiford. 

Smtfhffixt dhtrict (Cholson, Norwich, Sharon, 
sSirairurd, TunhridgtM— A Courtney Parker, 
tMudhca 

Nirrrbnyil di^^fr^fr Otruhiiree. RrookllelcL Ran- 
dulph I , U^mfiolph Tj— (lurtleld A, Jamie- 
son, Randolph. 

WiUtauL^town -Uomer H. Ashland, Wllliams- 
touui. 

Orleaii^t 

Cenirtl dintrict (Harton 1., Hartf'U T., Hrown- 
ington, Olover, Int^hurg, Sutton, West 
ttiorid-“'Fnu»k U. Adams, Harion, 

Xortk dUtrift (Derby, fhtllamL Morgan, New 
pnrtv Fniant A. UamiUon, Newport. 

Xurthivftit Uhtnet H^oventry. Jny, LowoU, 
Newport *1\, Trov, Wo'-rtielrD-^Otley L. 
Dugan, Newport Center 

\lhan>^ - Frank t*ha,^‘. IriMhiirg. 

.North 'IVuy !. !». --‘robin H.iggerD, North 
’Proy. 

t>rU*aiH I, D Charleys, Htsuu!, Drleans. 


Itiithind CitunD ' ^ . 

/^fflhind’/Vtir dtxtrht (C*astletoii, Fair 

Uii%*eut , Fair Haven 'IM .^jirihT. !.ea\ on- 
worth, Cirtstlftun 

SnuthitfMi dintrht tChitlemlen, t'larendon, Ira, 
Meiidoik^ Middletown Springs* Pouljney, 
Tlfimouth, WcHh) -Frederick W. WuHaee, 
ronlfney. 

Rittliind-WlndHor West District (Ludlow# 
Mount Holly, Flymtmlh. Ruthunl T.. 
HhrrwHhuryl Winn L, Taplln, Ludlow. 

llmndon T., closhen Mrji* FlaviaC. pgrtlow, 
li, F, !>., limndon. 

Hrandort L l> Mareus F. Oorham, Brandon, 

Danhy, .Mmtm Talatr -1, lewdly n ltol>erts, 
Danhyv 

IMtfiihtrd -John W \ rriuliart, riU5for<I. 

Prurror Clarence h. Joy, Prot'ior. 

HufUnd Ciiy-*-\VIIH«in W. Fairchild* Rutland 

.*<udbury— Mn Katherine O. Jom^, Smlhury, 

Wflillngford-* AVnlier 1>. Dallagher, W idling* 

Wiwt Rutland -"Krinctu N. Hinchey, W>st 
Hiillanct. 

Wauhtnaton County; 

Oatral dlefrict (Herltn. Northfleld, L, North* 
ffidd T.» Hoxnury, Worceetert— -Charlea P. 
MeKiHght, NorthneW, ^ ^ ^ 

SoriktaM dUtHct tCahot. t'aluis, Kiwt Mont- 
Mtfer. Mandifletd, lhaintleld, WiKWlbury)— 
Wat W. Harrows, rialnneld, 

IP«KdlKflrr( Bolton, Duxbury* Fayj^ton, Mwe- 
town, Warren, Waterburj', WlUiRton)— 
Marki n, Wmis, Waterbury. 

Baxre CUy -t^arroll H, W^hlte, Barra City. 

Barra Town, Wauhlngton —Herbert V. Wheel* 
oek, South Bfurre. 

MiddJeaex-*Mrp. Frank l„ Cooley, R. F. P, 
3* Montpatler* 

Moiitp*ll«‘*-WtUlam A. Ktacidd. ^I«mtJ»llw. 

Waited -Ytsy 1. P«Rle. Wsttirflctd. 
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’Windham County > . » 

Central dietrtet ( Athens, Bjrookhae, Dover, 
Grafton. Jamaica, Marlboro, Kewfaae, 
Townsbend, Wardeboro, Wtnhall) — Ouy W, 

SaiOU aietrict (Dunimersion, Guilford, llalirmc. 
Putney, Vernon) — Kthol A. Jbddy, Urattlo* 
boro. ^ 

Sotahueel dietncl (Keadsboro, Searsnuric. Stam- 
ford, aoniersot, Whitlnuham, lluiUigton)— 

Benjamin P llanUIn, W ilKilaitma. 

HockingAam- WeetMinater iHockinuham, 

’Westminater) — Francis M. Malootiii, Bel- 
lows FaUd. 

Brattleboro— Florence M. Wellman, Brattla- 

I,u^^ove, Peru, Wludliam— Paul P. JoxMa, 
Windbam. 

Windsor County: 

iVorffteatr dfr/ricf ( liarnard. llartland, Ponifret, 
Koyalton, Thetfordj'--* Allan J. iloaih, Boutti 
Hoy Alton. 

A'orfAtorsf district (Bethel T., Granville, tlan- 
cock, J*ltt8lield, ltf)eheater I., Itootaaatar T., 
SherburiM, Stock bridge) --A. D. l.AWton, 
RocbMtar. 

South dlstrM (Andovar, Balilniore, Caventliah 
Cbeater, Duttonsvtllel., l,ondonderry. Head- 
ing, Weatbwaftatd, Want Wlndaur) Samuel 
11. White, Cheater. . ^ _ 

Bethel 1. D.— Phaip L. Smith, Beeb^. 

Brklfewacer— Mra. Mary F. Baaaatt, Bridge- 

T fT QXAlT^ 

HartCordr-Anna I,. Thomae, Wblta ictver Junc- 

_ _ ^ _ 


Edward K. Boafc. Windaor. 

Lr-Mre. Oertruoa O. Bunk man. 



W 


COXTNTT AND DlTlBION SUPSaiN- 
TBNDBIfT 

VIRGINIA 



Hanover — 3. Walton Hall. AalUand. 

MUton Bhue, Hmirioo Courtho 

xuonzDond. 



Janies City. (See Charles City.) 

King end Quetn. (See Essex.) 

Ktag Oeorna—T, B. Gayte, Sherwood Forest P« 
Ftederlcfcaburg. 

King WllJlam— W. E. Garber, Palls. 
lAuioMti^W. s. Brent, HeathavUle. 
l<ee— 8 . J. Stelbume, Pennington Gap. 
Koudoun^q. L. Kmerlck. PuioellviHe. 
tioulsa— D, B. Web^ l.oulaa. 
LM^burg—James T. Waddill, Jr., Victoria, 
Mad^n. mee Greene.) 

Mat^we — Q, G, Anderton, Saluda. 
Meok^burg— C. B. Green, Boydton. 
Middlesex. (See Mathews.) 

Montgoaoery— O. C. Shelbunie, Christians burg 
Naneemond— F. F. Jenkens, Franklin. 
Nelson^-W. E, Kidd, Lovlngton, 

New Kent. (See Charles City.) 

Nor James Hurst, Norfolk. 

Northampton- G j. Oliver, Cape Chartea. 
NortbumoMland. (Bee Kancaater.) 

NcAtoway. (See Amelia.) 

Orangs^D. N. Davidson. Orange. 
Page-^arry B. Hanger, L>uray. 

Patrlok->J. Fay Heynolds, Sl^t. 
Pltteylvanla— F. B. Watson, Jr., Cbtdham. 
Powbataju — P. G. W'illlam.^, Powhatan. 

Prince Edward — T. J. Aloliwaine, FarmvUle. 
Pidnoe George — R. W. Copeland, Hopewell. 
^Incess Anne — Robert J. Johnson, Prlneeee Aj) 
Prince William— H. C. Haydon, Manaasaa. 
I*ulaskl— E. L. Darsr, Pulaski. 
Rappediannock— G. 'Tyler Miller. Front Itoyal 
RIohmond— Blake T. Newton, 

Roanoke— R. H. Cook. Biiknn. 

Rockbridge— It. M. Iruy, l.«xlnKt<ui. 
Kovklngham— J. C. Myers. Harrisonburg. 
RuraeU— G. n. Givens, I.«hanuu. 

Scott— 'W'. D. Smith, (iate City. 

Bhenandoah— C. V. Shoemaker, \Vood.*ttoc)e, 
Smyth — Ji. K. Coiamhaver, Marlon. 
Suutluunpton. (Bee Nansemond.) 
Spotsylvania— J. H. t'hUee, Krederlcktiburg. 
Hlaffurd. (Bee King Gtairge.) 

Biury— M. B. Joyner, t>endron. 

Bxieeax— T. D. KoNter, Waverly. 

TasaweU— A. a. Greeyer. 'raxewall. 

bingdon. 

WeMmucdland. (Bee Hlcbmondi.) 

Wise— J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. . ^ 

Wytbe-^ohn H. Crowgay, WyttaevOla. 

York, (See Warwick.) 

COBNTY AND COUNTT SUFBRZNTBNDI 
WASBINtOTON 

Adania— Mrs. Anna K. Armstrong, RltavUle. 



Aeotin ’Vara Campbell. Aaotln. 
Bmtao— Olaf Btcandwold. Pr oseer . 
cSsfi^Mn. l>ollle J. Thayer, Wi 


M. Urubb, 
X. Wilson, V 
^ r. W. Uendroo, 
-Mn. Xdna M. Me 


WwutobMe 




) W. Kenney, 

Imw B. Ruj 

n. Kettle . — 3 .-. . ^ 

Oi^ye F. Ce atl e mM , Biomrat^ 
Ariale A. Oliver, MonteM 
Bttccr. Coupevllle. 

Pori Townscnil. 
County City Build 
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Mason— Itobort f*. JoIuknou, Shrlton. 

Okanoftan — Atr* Kllti M Okanoi^an. 

PacJflt*'“-Mrs. Jossir .'•iniumns, Si'tnth licntl 
Pond Or»*lllo— Mr.’S. Mntitio P, JnhtiMxi, Xc%viM>rt. 
Pk*rc*j — Kilp»r A. 

aan Jnnn™ tiny W. Hriiii^h-iw, I-ridtiy Ifarbor. 
SkoRlt— Frank M. Hrm*k, Nionnt V<*rnoii 
akaxnanln—MrB. Annn If. MtUiT, i’^townson, 
Snoliomiijh — A . A. Mykhnid, Kvorott 
Spokano— ioan I.< StHilos, Sixikano. 

Srovflns- t’harloH M. lioanl'-loN . t-’olvillo 
Thurston —Frotf J- Uniwtu <>1> mpiu. 

‘Wahkiakum -Mrs Vjr'il l»ow*imn, fathlaiin't. 
Walla W’ulla -Fannli* liuiiwtuallts Walla Waiia 
Whatcom— Mrs. JH>r> 1 J lirmf. Ih>llint;h!uii 
Whitmon -I#. T. lliilMtu'k, 

Yakima — ■!< i’lMirh' IIilMrs»'r. Vuklina. 


WK'^T VriiUlNlA 

Barbour— PrctfU'l ll.irris. Philippi. 

Berkeley— Boaslo 1>. Kilnior, Marl liisbiir« 
Boonfr—'Virin JonoH, Madiii^in. 

Braxton— w. 13. tJoMi'ii, l•'latwmnls. 

Brooke— Olon Rutan. WollsburK. 

Cabell — Henry P- Whlto, llimttuKton. 

Calhoun— Bemarrf Mi*I>oaaIth ilraiitsTlIle. 

Clay— C. N. Ahaloy, day, 

D^dridge— W. B. Wwontri*!, West fiilon. 
Payette— B. B. Kskew. Kayottovfllo. 

Qilmer— Carl MeOiniila, tHoin illo. 

Qrant — C. P. Hott. Potorahura. 

Qroenbrlor— W'. E. Scott. laiwtsbiirK. 

nainp.shin' — \\ illmr H. 1‘urk, 

llancnrk — ll. O MiJlrr, Xcu t’umlK'rlntnl. 

Hardy -1C V. Itukor. 

Harrison— w ii, ("oiiiialatror. Clarksburg. 

Jackson —Claronoo P. .Mjora, Ripley. 

Jpjrorsou — 1. N, Itonham, EuntniH Point. 

Kiviiiiwlia — Elizabeth J. Ooo«Jell, Charlostoii. 

IsjwLs — Thomas K Milos, Weston, 
blucolii noiijaniln F. White, Kamlln. 

Bogan— II. K. tiaer. Logan. 

Merlon— A. L. Thomas, Fairmont. 

Mnrahall — S. J. Anderson, Moundsvllle. 

Mivson— J. 1>. C'anterbury. Polut Ploasant. 

M«'rct»r — <1. J. W'ooil, Prlncpton. 

Mineral — ^Luko McDowell, Keysor. 

Mingo— James U. Davi^ Wllilamaon. 

Monongalia — Flo>tl B, Cox, Morgantown. 
Monroo"<b»y 11. Biggs. W’lkol. 

Morgan — Bufortl S. Cross, Urcat Cucapon. 
Mel^wclt — X A Stondman, Wclcli. 

Nicholas- -s^lilrlny Morton, Siimiiiursville. 

Ohlo—Z, W‘. Springer. Wlwllng. 

Pcntllcton—Isane 1. Bcnnetr, Franklin. 
PlouaantJC'-'F. M . Cnunblctt, St. Marys. 
Pocahontas -C. E, Flynn. Marllnton. 

Preston- •'Justus A. Drahl. Klngwood. 

Putnam — W. E. T'lioiiiiiHoii. Hurricane. 

Halclgh— Bvrnartl l». t’liiindiortt, Hockley. 
Itandolph— Bryan Humiitun, Elkins, 

Rltohte- Simnu D ttolT, Harrii>vilio. 

Roane — Buy Tii> lor. SjHMU'cr 
Summers — Ntargiurct Xiwly. lllntnn, 

Taylor— Llovd I*. Slurlvor, tlroftou. 

Tucker — C. ii. i^arsons, l*ursons. 

Tyler— Floyd A. Buck, htiddlotiourne. 

Ujpshur— Vk illiam D. Foster, TSuckhannon. 

Wayue — H. F. Fry, W'ayiie. 

WeMtor— Berlin A nderson, W'cbstor Springs. 
Wetzel — Leslie aarrt'tt, N«*w MartinavUle. 

W’lrt— Ross Wilson. Bliral>eth. 

Wood — Walter 13. IluiTinaii, Parkersbiurg. 
Wyoming— c, Blankenship, PlnevlUe. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams — 1. S. Jonss, Friendship. 

Ashland— Klebard i'. Taggart, Ashland. 

Barron— August Newman, Barron. 

Bayfield— BUle M. MiUer, Washburn. 

Brown — E. A. Seymour, Oreen Bay. 

Buftalo — Glenn M. Hutchinstm, Alma. 

Burnett— O. H. Caspen, Qrantsburg. 

Caioznet — Anna B. Barnard, CblUan. 

Chippewa— Mrs. Anna J. Thorpe, Cblppewa^Ula, 
Clark— Mrs. Marsmiet V. N. y^fterSplNeBlavUla. 
Columbia— AnnaR. Nelson, Poita^ . 
Crawford — Fred B. Porter, Praizi^u Chien. 


Dane' 

First district — Esther Kmkos^ , Sun Prairie 
Second district — Thomas .S Thompson, Mount 
Horeb. 

Dodge — Paul 1j, Kaiser, Juneau. 

Door — W J Gilson, Sturgeon Bay 
Douglas — Vom C. Rehn.strand, Superior. 

Dunn — ^John W Kilngmnu, Menomonie 
Kail Claire — Mildred Wilcox, Bnti Claire 
Florence — Mrs. Groce "W Kinneor. Florence 
Fond du Lae — Myron J Lowe, Fond du Lac 
Forest — Ann Gray, Crandnn. 

Grunt — F E Ralph, Lancaster 
Green — Mrs. AltaR. Rouse. Monroe. 

Green Lake — George V Kelley, Princefou 
Iowa— Mrs Lillian Ellis, Dodge vllle. 

Inm— Ida Bradley. Hurley. 

Jackson —Vella S Van Womior, Black River Falls 
Joirorson — Kva N. Bock, Je/Tcrson, 

.lunenn — S D. Maooniber, Afnuston 
Kenosha ~R .S. Ihleufeldt , Kenosha. 

Kewaunee —Thomas Frnwley, Kewaunee. 

I.n Crosse— Emily C Htromstad, La Oros.se. 
I.nfayot to— Howard Teasdnle, Darlington. 
LnnglaUe^— Maud B. Qlbb.s, Antigo 
Lincoln —Nellie Bvjue, Merrill. 

Manitowoc— B. S. Mueller. Manitowoc. 
Marathon— A. R. Thtedo, Wausau 
Marinette — Christine Chrlston.son, Marinette 
Marquette— S^amucl Long, Westfield. 

Milwaukee — K. T. Griffin, Milwaukee. 

Monroe— Olllo M. Swanson, Sparta. 

Gconto — Sanford V. Wilson, Oconto, 

Oneida — J. M, Reed. Rhinelander 
ibitagnmie — A. Q. Meatlng, Appleton. 

O/aufceo— Richard P. Beger, Fredonla. 
l‘epln — Pm Buchanan, Durand. 

Pierce — Mark L. Saxton, Ellsworth. 

1*olk-P. J Lynch. Balaam Lake 

Port ago “Marlon E. Bonnach, Stevens Point 

Price— Pearl Salter, Phillips 

RaoUxe — Edith McEaehron. Itnion Grovo. 

Rlohland—J Louise Eorll, Richland Center 

Rock— G T. Longbotham, Janesville. 

Rusk — Mrs. Autie O. Sanford, I>ndyaniith. 

St. Croix — R. J. Sorenson, Hammond. 

Sauk— Mattie McMillan, Baraboo. 

Sawjrer — Mrs. Bertlna R Sehroedor, Hayward, 
Shawano— A L. Pnhr, Shawano. 

Sheboygan — ^W. J Borger, Slioboygan Falls 
Taylor— A. J. Latton, Medford. 

Trempealeau— TilUo C. Sylfast, Whitehall. 
■Vernon— Neil M. Mahoney, Viroqua. 

Vllaa — Arthur J Austin, Eagle River. 

Walworth — Maude Mitchell, Elkhom 
Washburn — I.ucy A. Lieonord, Sbell Lake. 
Washington — M. T. Buckl^, West Baud. 
Waukesha — Arthur Tews, Waukesha. 

Waupaca — C. H Bncher. Waupaca. 

Waushara — ^Arthur Dietz, Wautoma. 

Winnebago — Anna Ryss. Oshkosh. 

Wood — 8 O. Corey, Wisconsin Rapids. 

WYOMING 


Albany — Mrs. Wana Schmder Clay, Laramie. 

Big Horn — Mrs. Leona I,. Patterson, Basin. 
Campbell— Marion Heald, ailletto. 

Carbon — ^Helen A. Irving, Rawlins. 

Converse — Maude Dawes, Douglas. 

Crook — Hone Williamson, Sundance. 

Fremont — Helen Petersdorf, I,ander. 

Gosben — O. C. Smith. Torrlngton. __ 

Hot Springs — Mrs Bliznbetb E. Russell, Ther" 
mopolis. . . 

Johnson — Mrs. Lillian Watt, BulTalo 
l.aHunle— Mrs. Rosella Carson, < Cheyenne. 

IJnooIn — Mrs. Qraoe Groutage, Kemmerer. 
Natrona — Mrs Allie Dickinson, Casper. 

Niobrara — Mrs Edna DeCastro, T.usk. 

Park — Mrs. Mildred M. Anderson, Cody. 

Platte — Mrs. Oorrle Douglass. Wheatland. 
Sheridan— Marie Smith, Sheridan. 

Sublette— Mrs. Leona L. Pape, Pinadale. 
Sweetwater — >Mrs. Carrie Smith Sprowell, Rook 

T^on^^^rs. Essie R. Dale, Jackson 
XTlnta — Mrs. Jenine M. Isherwood, Bvaimton. 
Washakie — H. T. Emmett, Worland. 

Weston— Mrs. Oliva Pickle, Newcastle. 
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Hall, Fretl and Elli«, MaU'l 11 , eda Siartal work yoirbook. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N . Y. 

aivesalI'itofNath»nal.sotiiiliu;enf»i'>Hli»hnl}ftIeaIly arranged, and a second list that is class! fled by 
the type of activii itndcatiUcen. 

MacCrucken, J<thn Mvnry. Anicnnm universities and colleges. 2nd od The Williams Si Wilkins com- 
pany, llaltimoru, 1K12 

Lists colleges and u«iver.sltlt‘s alphabetically, with .statement of work, coiirses, faculty, publications, 
etc. 

National Catludie aelfnre eonfereme Department of education Directorj of Catholic colleges and 
sohoolB,. The Natiomil Cutliollc welfaro confmmee, WasUington, D C 

Lists the scin iitut ieb, ersltle.s and (.M)Uegus, normal training schools, secondary schools, olomontary 

schooLs, and ainnnier m hool:. tlives brief historical sketch and description of the Institution. 

OfBolal Calholie dlrwtorj . V. J . Kennedy Si Sons, 44 Barclay Street, Now York, N Y 

Patterson, Homer I,., «/. Aiiieriean taincHiional directory. American Kdueational Company, Chicago, 

111 . 

An annual directory roritalidng a list oud description of the public, private and endowed scliools, 
coUogea, higher ami s^TOudury institutions of learuing. State and county superintendents of instruction, 
llhrarlM, eto, 

Pierre Key's internatioiml music j enrbtwik. The standard music annual, Pierre Koy, Inc., H9 West 67th- 
Street, New York, N. V. 

Lists organlsatltins, schnakt, tirchcstrns, societies In various countries; musicians, music schools, con 
servatoilQS, etc., dbrsetury of artists, in the United States. 

Public administration clcttring house. Organizations in the field of public administration. X directory. 
Puhlu- tdininisttaflon Clearing House, HUO Kast Fifty>elghth Street, Chicago, 111. 

A dlri^ctory of national, State, rr^kHisl and Canadian organizations, with a section classified accord- 
ing to the tyi>e of activity. 

Sargent, Porter. A handbook for private school teachers. Porter Batgont, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Moss. 

A Who's who is the private schools. 

Sargent, Porter. A handbook of pr ivate schools, for American boys and girls. An annual survey. Porter 
Saiitvnt, 11 Ileaoon .Street, Boston, Mass. 

Contains bAsidus tho list of private schools In the United States, arranged rt'gionally, a short list in 
foreign countries, a aupplementary list in this country classllied by type, aud to moot special needs, 
boys schools, girls schnub, coeducational schools, professional schools, etc. 

Sargent, i'nrter. A handbook of summer camp.s. An annual survey Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Ma.Hs, 

Gives lists of boys* camps, girls' comps, special types of camps, camps to fill spoolal needs, camps la 
the vailous States, American summer schools, camps in Canada, and in a few other foreign countries. 

United States. OtBoo of education. Accredited secondary schools in tho United States. U. S. Government 
printing ofllcc, Washington. 

This directory of accredited high schools Is arranged by State under tho various aeci editing agencies, 
issued biennialiy 

United States. OlTioo of education. Accredited higher institutions. U. S. Government printing office, 
Washington. 

Issued btonnially. Colleges aud universities are arranged alphabetically by state, under the ac- 
crodlUng ageucio!i. Includes professional schools, law, medicine, schools of business, Journalism, li- 
brary schools, sahoob of architecture, dentistry, music, and pharmacy. 

United States. OfDoo of education. Annual Kdueational directory. U. 8, Government printing office 
Washington, (its Bulletin, 1933, no. i) 

United States. Office of education. Statlsticsof public, society, and school Ubraiios, 1929. U. 8. Gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington, (it* Bulletia, 1930, no. 37) 

IPubUshed at 5'year Intervals. 

Gives nama of library and Ubrailan, location by State, and alphabetically by city under State, and 
valuable atatlstles oonoomiog type of Utsrary, number of volumes, books issued, employees, etc. 
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West. Clarence J. and IIiUl, OiUHe, <d«. UandkKtolc of sctontiftc anti K'flunritl oiid In'^ttliitlons < 

tU© 'Hnitcfl ii=tatra imdt Ooniwla. ItKJO. 

Xiista uatLonnU Stutis an^ local grroupa tu tli© TJnltccl Slates nntl OaimUa w hicli contnlmto to knov 
le<lsQ amd to furt hermit rcsearcli. 

Who*« who in Ameritsati etiucatloxi, A. hloKruphlcal aictionary of eminent InK e<iucator« of the XJulto 
States. Kaited by rtohert C. Cook. O'hroo volamos. Who*3 Who In Amorfeon KtiWi*atlon* 2^ liroa< 
way. New Vork, N. V. 192&*1031. 3 v. 

A, airoctoty of living outstonaing American meu and women in odneation, giving hriof hlographlci 
Information . 
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PBINCIPAL t’lTY SCHOOL OFFICERS AND CATHOLIC 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ‘ 

[B. M. BtttDilH for bUMluPtu) manager; R. B. stands for researcb director] 


Principab City School Officers 


CITY, POPULATION, 8UPKUIN- 
thndbnt oh SUPICUVISINO 
PRINCIPAL, BUSINKSS MAN- 
AGBR, ANI> RBSKAHCH BI- 
RBOTOR 


ALABAMA 

Alabama City <M.r»44), Jttee Oaasden.) 
A]bprt>ilb‘ -H. J. Chandler. 

Alexander City (■l.aiSi)— J. H. Pearaon. 
Andalusia (r»,ir>4) — c. L. Martin, 

Anniston (2!J,»45i— 8. K. Alreraon, 

Athena W. Cannon. 

Atmore A. C, Moore. 

AttnllH (4.ri8fii — R. L, Cletnents. 

Auburn jr, A. Parrish. 

BcHsmer <30.721 } *>—1. B. Bryan. 
Blrmiiiglmns (258>7^— C. B. Olenn : B. B. 

McKinley, B. M. : W. B. Putnam, R. B. 
Brewton (S.SlSl^Bobert K, Weber. 

Carbon Hill (2,510) — Jrames B. Brown. 
Cullman (2.780)— ■«, P. Johnston. 

Becalur (15,51)2)— W. W. Benson, 
Bemopolls (4.027)— J. W. Watt. 

Dothan (10,040)— C. C. Moaeley. 

Elba (2,523)— James C. Dixon. 

Bnterpris(» (8,702)— Ivlson L Boles. 
RufauTa (5,20H) --Thomas G. Wilkinson. 
Fairfield (il.059)— B. R Baker. 

Florala (2,6H0)— E. C. Palmer. 

Florence (11,720)— B'. T. Appleby. 

Fort Payne <3.376)— W. W, Hltl, 

Gadsden <24,042)— C. A. Donetaoo. 
GrsenelUe (3,085)— Mittle Wright. 
Guntersidlle J2,826)— C. W. Hyatt. 
Homewood (4t03) — J. M. Ward. 
HuntseiUo (11,564) — W, Q. Hamm. 
Jadmonellle (2,S40>— C. W. Daugette. 
Jasper (5,818) — w, P. Snugim. 

LanVt (5*204)— C. E. Lunceford. 

Leeds 

Mobile (68.202)— W. O. Grim; W. P. IH- 
vidson, B, U. : Arnold H. Bdmonda, R. D. 
Montfometr (6e,OT9)— W. E. Harrison; 

Qiwii& oSS’ef^' W. Watson. 

Opp N. tee, 

Osaric <8,103}*-*‘Mra, Grover C. Flowers. 
Phenix cnty {l8,862>— Lnclen P. Btougb. 
Piedmont <8AM)— Dexter L. Hovater. 
Prichard (4,ii80)— Bllsabeth Flock, 

Roanoke (4,87i) — L. L. James. 

BnsseUvlUe (^8,146) — R. C. Thomas, 


Selma (18.012)—? M. Munro 
Sheffleld (0,221)— L. E. Creel. 

Sylacauga (4,116) — C. S. Crowther. 
Tallndegii (7,506) — Judson Snend. 

Tarrant (7,841) — W. A, Parker. 

Troy (6,814) — L. D. Bynum. 

Tuucalooaa (20,650) — J. M. Burnett. 
Tuscumbta (4,538)— R. E. Thompson. 
Tuekegeo (8,314r — H. O. Holstun, 

Union Springs (2,876)— B. S. Pugh. 

ARIZONA 

Bisboe (8,02.*))— R. B. Souers. 

Iiou^as (0,828) — J. E Carlson, Jr. 
Fiagstafll (.8,801) — J. Q. Thomas. 

Glendale (3.665) — Harold W. Smith. 

Globe (7,167) — H. B. Stevenson, 

Jerome (4,932)— J. O. Mullen. 

Mesa (3,711)— H. E, Hendrix. 

Miami (7,603)— C. K. Davis. 

Nogales (6.006)— A. J. Mitchell. 

Phoenix (48,118)— John D. Loper; Evcratt 
Johnson. R. B. 

Prescott <ii,6l7) — Edward F. Honn. 

Tucson (82.606)— C. B. Bose. 

Winslow (8,017) — Theodore G. Qrleder. 
Yuma (4,^2)— C. W, McGraw, 

ARKANSAS 

Atkadelnhia (3,380)— L. M. Gosa. 
Batesvlfie (4,484)- Ury McKensie. 

Benton (3,446)— O. H, Wilkerson. 
Blythevilie (10,098)— Cmwford Greeneu 
Brmkley <3,046) — John Baumgartner. 
Camden (7,m) — P. W. Whiteside. 
Clarksville (8.081)^. B. King. 

Conway <5,584)— W. B, Jeter. 

Crossett (2.811) — D. C. Hastings. 

Be Queen <2,038)— Pearl Williamson. 
Bermott (2,042)— P. H. Herring. 

El Dorado (1^421)— Charles E. Blcken. 
Fayetteville (f394)—F. S. Root. 

Fordyce AA206)— J. B. Clary. 

Forrest City (4,504)— M. S. Bmith, Jr. 

Fort 8mlth^(dl,420)— J. w. Ramsey; J. a 
Qlbaon, B. M. ; Cf. C. Smith, E. B. 
Harrison (3.626) — O. G. Holmes. 

Helena, J8Aie)—J. P. Wahl. 

Hope (6,608)— Beryl Henry. 

HotSprlngs (!»^M)— Harwy H. Haley, 
Jonesboro (10826) — Fred Keller, 

Urtle Ruck (81,670)— B. C. Hall ; John G. 
Pipkin, B. M. 


> The Bdncatfonal Directory is released m 4 parts at rapidly as the data become avail- 
able: Part 1. Prla^pa! State and county school officers; Part II, Principal city school 
officers and (Athollc parochial school superintendents : Part III, Colleges and universities. 
Including all fnstltutfoiui. of higher eduction : Part Iv, Educational associations, boards, 
and foundationst rssearch directors, and educational periodicals. Parts can be purchasedt 
as aerates tVom the Buperlntendfnt of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
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McGehee (^488) — B P. Allbrlght. 
Magnolia (3,008) — Andrew L». JBurns. 
Malvern (6,116) — J D. Pratt. 

Marianna (4.314) — O. T. Conner. 

Mena (3,118) — J. E Bishop. 

Montlcello (3,076) — W. C- Whaley. 
Morrllton (4,043) — V. L Boren. 
Newport (4,647) — L. P. Mann. 

North Little Rock (19,418) — W. E. Phipps. 
Osceola (2,673) — Qeorse Doyle 
Baragould (5,90^ — J. Will Pierce 
Paris (^3,234) — Will S. Morgan. 

Ptae Bluff (20.760) — J. R. Allen. 
J^escott (3,033)—^. I. McClurkln 


Rogers (3,664) — Birch Eliksey. 
Russellville (6,028) — Edgar W. Bass. 
Searcy ( 3,387 £ — J D. Taylor. 
Smackover (2,644) — Q. A. Dodson. 
Springdale (12 '7631— G. A Stt ' 
Stamps (2,705) — ^T. M Stlnnc 


sS^pa (2,70§) — ^T. M Stinnett. 
Stuttgart (4,927) — J. H. Howard. 
Texarkana (10,764) — ^P. N. Bragg. 
Trumann (2.996) — W. P. Tugglf.* 

Vwa Buren (6,182) — D. M. 

Warren (2,623) — Oscar C. Landers. 
West Helena (4,489)— G. H. Cromwell. 
Wynne (3,505) — J. H Andrews. 


A Stubblefield. 
Stinnett. 


Stuttgart (4,927) — J. H. Howard. 
Texarkana (10,764) — ^P. N. Brag 


CALIPORNLA 


Alameda (SILOSS) — ^William G. Paden. 
Albany ( 8,6^9) -^ohn P. West 
Alhambra (29^472) — Forrest V. Routt. 
Anaheim (10,996) — ^M. A. Gauer. 

Antioch (3,663)— lEtoger S. Phelps. 
Arcadia (6,216) — Homer P. Aker. 

Auburn (2,601) — ^Benton Welty. 

Azusa (4,808) — Charles C. Carpenter. 
Bakersfield (26,016) — Lawrence E, Cheno- 
weth. 


Banning (2,762) — ^R. A. Coverdale. 

Benicia (2,913) — H P. Short. 

Berkeley (82,109) — Lewis W. Smith; J. L. 

Ponlse:)^ B M. : Ylr^ E. Dickson, R. D. 
Beverly HlUs (17,429) — ^Edward J. Hum- 
mel. 


Brawley (10,439) — Geo. R. Mclntlre. 
BurbaxLk (16,662) — Curtis E Warren. 
Burlingame jl 13,27<D — Liester D. Henderson. 
Calexico (6,299) — ^Daniel P. Cholsser. 

Chico (7,96i)— Charles H Camper 
Chino (8,ll6) — ^Leonard P. Collins. 

Chula vista (8,869) — J. Calvin Lauder- 
hach. 


Claremont (2,719) — Earl Thompson. 
Coallnga (2,861) — C. L Geer. 

Colton (8,0l4)— ^ohn H. Waldron. 

Compton (12,616) — J. William Gastiich. 
Corona (7,018) — <31en D. Wight. 

Coronado (6,425) — ^P. A. Boyer. 

Covina (2,774) — ^Ben S. Millikan. 

Culver CJlty (6,669) — Bessie O. Brown. 
Daly City (7.888)— B L. Crane, Jr. 
Delano (2,632) — ^M. E. Benton. 

Dlnnba (2,968) — ^W. N. Davis. 

Dunsmnlr (2,610) — ^E. R. Deerlng. 

El Centro (8,484) — B. M. Gruwell. 

El Monte (3,479) — Prank M. Wright. 

El Segnndo (3,608)-'-^. Li. Broadwater 
Escondido (3.421)--^. W. Lawson. 

Eureka (16,762)— -C-eorge B. Adbee. 

Exeter (2,686) — W. M. Smith. 

Fillmore (2,898) — J. M. Horton. 

Fort Bragg (8J)22) — ^Roy Good. 

Fresno (52.6l8)i — O, S. Hnhhard. 

Fullerton (10,860)— R. E. Green. 

GUroy (8,602) — ^E B. Brownell. 

Glendale (62,78^ — ^R. D. White; John T. 

Cate, B. M : Gny A. Weakley, R D. 
Glendora (2,761) — ^Wlrt C Williams. 
Grass Valley (8,817) — J. S Hennessy. 
Hanford (7*028) — C. E. Denham. 
Hawthorne (6J596) — Inez Durnford. 
Hayward (6,680) — Robert M. Reid. 
Hermosa Beach (4,796) — Chas. D. Jones. 
Hollister (8,767) — Blanche Davis. 
Huntington Beach (8,690) — C B Baldwin. 
Inglewood (19,480) — Robert E. Oalle. 


La Mesa (2,613) — John S, Reid 
La Verne (2,860) — Rav R. Cullen 
Lindsay (3,878) — W E. Paught. 
Livermore (3,119) — Guy B. Brown. 

Lodi (6,788) — Will B. Wiley. 

Lompoc (2,845) — Clarence Ruth, 

Long Beach (142,032) — H. S Uplohn; 

A. A. Knoll, B. M J Emil Lange, R. D. 
Los Angeles (1^67,680) — Prank A Bon- 
elle ; W. E. Record, B. M ; Frank O. 
Evans, R D 

Los Gatos (3,168) — Prentiss Brown. 
Lynwood (7,323) — C. P Mercer, 

Madera (4,666) — L. C. Thonmson. 

Martinez (6,569) — Alice B. Kelly. 
Marysville (5,763) — Walter Kynoch. 
Merced (7,066) — ^W. Max Smith. 

Mill Valley (4,164) — Boy R. Huffman 
Modesto (13,842) — J H. Bradley. 

Monrovia (10,890) — J Warren Ayer. 
Montebello (6,498)^— Mark R Jacobs. 
Monterey (9,141) — J. H. Graves. 

Mountain View (3,308) — Kenneth N, Slater. 
Napa (6,437) — E, E. Crawford. 

National City (7,301) — B H. Gibbon. 
Needles (3,144) — John Branlgan. 

Oakland (284,063) — WUlard E GUvens ; 
Donald B Rice, B. M. ; Frederic J. 
Chine. R. D 

Oceanside (3,608) — Jack B. Tenney, 
Ontario (13,683)- — -C. W. Randall. 

Orange (8,066) — George C. Sherwood. 
Oroville (3,698) — Clarence A. Pylllng. 
Oxnard (6,285) — B. B. Haydock. 

Pacific Grove (6.568) — ^R. H. Down. 

Palo Alto (18,662) — A C, Barker. 
Pasadena (76^86)— John A. Sexson ; 
Schuyler C. Joyner, B. M. ; W. Hardin 
Hughes, R. D. 

Paso Robles (2J573)- — J. A. Raltt 
Petaluma (8,246) — -David M Durst. 
Pledifiont (9,333) — H, W Jones 
Pittsburg (9,610) — Fred S. Ramsdell 
Pomona (20,804) — Emmett Clark. 
Porterville (6 303) — Charles B Blgham 
Bed Bluff (3,617) — J, D Sweeney. 

Redding (4.188) — F^ank A. Forderhase 
Redlands (14,177) — H. G. Clement. 
Redondo Beach (9,347) — F. P. Martin, 
Redwood City (8,962)- — John GllL 
Reedley (2,6s9) — J. H. Catlln. 

Richmond (20,093) — W. T. Helms 
Riverside (29,696) — Ira C. Landis. 
Roseville (6,426) — W. T Elch. 

Sacramento (93,760) — Charles C Hughes; 
E J. Woodbnrn, B. M. , James F. 
Bursch. B. D. 

Salinas (10,268) — R. D. Case. 

San Anselmo (4,660) — Wade F. Thomas. 
San Bernardino <87,481)— Lewis E 

Adams. 

San Bruno (8,610) — Henry C. Hall, Jr. 
San Diego (147,995) — Walter R. Hepner: 
George M. Crawford, B. M. t Charles B 
Tupper, R D. 

San Pran Cisco (634.394) — Joseph Mari 
Gwinn ; Robert P. Gray. B D. 

San Gabriel i 7,224) — ^B. W. Walter. 
Sanger (2,967) — J. L. Sloane. 

San Jose (57,661) — Walter L. Bachrodt. 
San Leandro (11,465) — W. O Davies. 

San Luis Obispo (8,276) — Charles E 

San Marino (SV30)— Elmer C. Neher. 

Ban Mateo, (13,444) — George W. Hall. 
San Rafael (8,022). — Oliver R. Hartzell. 
Santa Ana (80,822) — P, A. Henderson 
George D. Newcom, B. M, ; A. D. Hoen 
shel, R. D. 

Santa Barbara (33,618) — Paul E. Stewart 
Eldon Pord, B. M ; Raymond R. Hutch 
lugs, R. D. 

Santa CHara (6,802) — S. J. Brainerd. 
Santa Cruz (14,396) — C. R. Holbrook. 
Santa Marla (7,067) — ^Robert Bruce. 

Santa Monica (87,146) — Percy B. Davis 
David M. Pawcett, B. M. 
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It, MUl. 
C’rv>--.s 


Bantn Tnula (7,4r,U)— (Sc^vi-'o V 
Santa Uown (iO.<..;o) -.J.-miuo <> 
Sausallto (.‘J,G<57)— A \\ It.iy, 
flelma t.i, 017 ) — E,l>:,-ci>iub 

Sierra Mad rc ("..rioUJ — Kli/.abfth 


K 0 rcort 

Soutli Pasadi’na ( l .t,7.'n> ) ~ c Ji^orfro 
South San Francisco —A 

StMk?on (47.0(5:0- 

Sunnyvale (.5.0S>4) .... 

Taft (3.44ill — iTiinies -V 
Tracy' (3,829) — Earl K, Shoi'smJth 
Tulwe (6,207) — \V. li. Knohoj 
Tur^Ck (4,276) — Della IS Ilei.-scs. 

Uklah (3. 

Upland (4 
Vallejo (14 
Ventura ( 

Visalia (7. 

V/^atflonvllh' 

"Whittier (1-*, — — — — .ji “ - ■' V V * t 
Willow Glen (P. O., San Jas,**) (4,1(,*) 

Charles B. Cn»oke. ^ ^ ^ , 

Woodland (r».r»42)“T. t< \\ hlteliead 
Tuba City ( 3 , (tor,) — Chester l>. Wiusliip 

COl.OltADO 

Alamosa (5,107 )•”<•• P. Y«uu>t, 

B^der (H,22a)-~-\VllUam V. Case> 
Brighton (3,3941- — <J. D Knuiiyiuan. 

Canon City (5,038) L. 1.. Iteahni. 

Colorado l5prln>?H (,3:5.2.17)' — 11. M. CnrnSnii 
T J. Fox, IS. M. ; Frnnees Hawley, it. I» 
Delta {2,03s) — Wlllium It. Itovs. 

Denver (287,,S6l) — A. Ij. 'riireikeld 
Ball, B. M. ; CtuirleH K. Ureene, U 
Durango (5,400) — Etnor.v K. Snriley 
Englewood <7,080) tSary CliMtlon. 

Fort ColllijM (H,4«»> -Waul I. Miller, 

Fort Morgan (4,425<) —K. It. liruiirink. 
Grand Junction (10,247) It ll. Toiw*. 
Greeley (12,20.3) — iKiiae 10. Stntsinati. 

La Junta (7,103) — Ilal>»Tt M. 'I’lrey. 

Lnmat (4,23.3) — Etlgeiie Main 


C. Uusli 
C. Kl«e- 


-Annel S illianis. 
tborgi* M \N illieltuv 



.T. 

1 ». 


.1 


Las Animas (2,517) — H. Kent MeCnviley 
Leadvllle (3.771) — Frank II. UavUlHOli. 
Longmont ( 6 . 020 ) — W. D. Blaine. 

Loveland (6,506)— U. W. Truseott. 

Monte VJKta (2.610) — Carl A. BrumOeM, 
Montrose (3.566)— .T, B. Moreau. 

Pueblo (50.006) : 

District No. l~-Ja»neN II. Itlsloy ; ♦«. t). 
Robertson, B. M. ; CUiPis M. Jacotts. 
R. D. 

District No. 20— J, F. KottHuK : <»lga 
A. ^HUlbeck, B. M. ; Violet Fuller, 

Rocky Ford* (3,42«>--JMmeM 11. WUiruin. 
Sillda (6.005)— L. D. Hightower 
Sterling (7,106) — Ui*lM*rt It. KnowleM. 
^inldad (11,732) — ItuHHell It, Brown. 
Walsonburg (5,603)— B. M. Andrewa. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anspnla (19.808) — Uicliarct T. Tobin. 
Bridgeport (146,71(5) — \Vorceii(**p Warren; 
_ John B. Wynkoon, B. M. 

Bristol (28,461) — Knrl A. Rctelie 
Danbury (22.261) — Ilnrold F. How. 
Danielson tKllIingly town. . 8 ,vC 2 )- — Wllllain 
_ E Parker. 

Derby (10,788) — Illcliarcl T. Tobin, 

Bast Hartford (17,125)— I'ereival B. 

Barnes. 

Greenwich (town, 33.112) — Edwin C. 

Andrews. 

Groton (town, 10.770) — S. B. Butler. 
Hartford (164,072) — p'rod IX Wish, Jr ; 
^wln P. Nelson, it. M. j Amos C. Hoyt, 
It ^ 

Jewett City (Griswold tow*o. 0,010) — Clus- 
ter L. Howe. 

Meriden (38,481) — Nicholas Mos«>iey. 
ABddletown (24,554 ) — FihhI W, Shearer. 


Naugatuck (14,515) — llarnltl I*) Chittenden. 
New Britain (68,128) — Stanley 11. Holmua , 
Ruth Li Kimball, R. D. 

New Haven (162,655) — Claude C. Russell; 
R«diert Lt llJill, B M 

New London (21), 640) — Warren A. Hanson. 
Xorvv.ilU (36,010) — John Lund 
Ni*r\\ !ch (town, 32,438) — Edward J. Gra- 
ham. 

Putnam (town, 8,090) — Carl M Diefcn- 
hach 

Rockv’illc (Vernon tiuvn, 8,703) — H. O 
CloUgli 

Shelttm (10,11.3) — Harry E. Fowler 
Southington (town, 9,2.'J7) — Ilcrachel S 
Libby 

Slalford Springs (Stafford town, 6,940) — 
Frjincis S IJricK ^ 

Stamford (town, 56,760) — Josepli A Ewart. 
Stratford (10,212) — E Ward Ireland 
3'orr>ngton (26,040 t — George J Vogel. 
Wallingford (tow'u, 14,278) — H Morton 

Jeffords 

Waterbary (99.002) — * „ ^ . 

West Hartford (24,941) — L. 11 Bngbeo. 
West Hnven (25,S0.S) — -Edgai (' Stiles. 
WilUmautlc (Windham town, l.Lii.3) — Eg- 
A Case T ¥> 

Winsted (Winchester town, 8,674) — L B. 
McKuslck. 

r>EL..\WARE 

Dover (4.800) -Virgil R. Wiley. 

Milford (.3.719)- Robert E. Shilling. 
Newark (.5,809) — Ini S. Brlnser. 

New ('astle (1.131) — Henry E. Snavely 
Wilmington (to6.597) — Samuel M. Stouf- 
fer, Floy E. Booth, IL M ; Zonaa R 
Clark, R i> 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WaHhliigton (486,869) — Frank W. Ballou, 
•lore 4. Cnuie, B M, ; Jessie Liibulle, 
K. D. 

FI.OUIDA 

Apalachicola t 3.150) — S B. Groom. 

Armdin (4,082) — .1. M. Rops. 

Avon Park <3,:ir.5) — it. T. Fulrey. 

Bartow (5.2(59)- A. L \ ergason. 
Bradentown t .".986)---B. D. Gulb>tt. * 
Clenrwnter (7,697) — <«eorge M, Lynch* 
Coral Gahlcb (.3,697) -Cbarlos M. Flaher,* 

Dttv^tomi' Bench (1(5.598) — George W. 

Slarks,® l>e Land. ^ , 

De Fun Ink Springs (2,630) — J J. 

Ivenu*Hly.= ... „ 

De Land (5.246)- -Ulnttlden Saunders. 
KUHtlM ( 2 .H;jr>)- “Frank 4. Banning. 
Fcrnnndlim (3.023)- «• W. Van Br«nl- 
Fort I.n»derdab‘ (8,660) — tllrlc 4. Ben- 

a* 

Port Myers (9.082) — 4. Colin EagllKh.* 

Fort I'lerce (4.S<t:i>'- -Homer Howard 
Gniuesvllle (1(».465>“ -K. R. Simmons, 
llalneH cit,v (3.637)“-Curl G, Planck. 
Hialeah (2.600) — Charles M. Fisher,* 

Hidly^luasl (2.869) --VI rlc J. Bennett.* 
Fort Igiuderdale. .u. - ■. ™ 

Jacksonville (129.519) — R. B. Rutherford* 
Key West (12,831 >~ MeUln K. Russell.* 
Klsnltuinet' (W.KJiH — D. B. Shaver., 

Lake City (4.4161— George R. Graham.* 

Lakeland (18.554) \ « *3 croabind 

T.aikc Wales (3.101)/ t roamnu. 

Lake Worth (5.04U) — J. A. Youngblood,* 
West Palm Bi'ttch. , ^ _ 

Leesburg (1.113) — D. 11. Tilooro,* Tavares. 
Live Onk (2.734)— W T. NewHonoo.* 
Manatee (3.219) — C. A, Rowlett.^ 
Marianna (3.372) — E. T. Denmark. 
Melbourne (2,677) — Lt'wls h\ Krckert. 


* County Ruperlnteiideiit. 
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(4,149) — A. H. H 


M. Fisher » 
Harbin. 


Miami (110,637) 

Miami Beach 

New Smyrna , 

Ocala (7,281) — C B. Qullllan 
Orlando (27.830) — Place not filled. 

Palatka (6,500) — ^William W Carter. 
Palmetto (3,043) — D. Gnllett,* Braden- 
town 

Panama City (G,402) — C C Mathis.® 
Pensacola (31,679) — William Tyler.® 

Perry (2,744) — W. B. Inman® 

Plant City (0,800) — ^W. D. F. Snipes,® 
Tampa. ^ „ 

Pompano (2,614) — ^Ulric J. Bennett,® Fort 
lianderdale. 

Oulncy (3,788) ) — C. H. Gray.a 

River Junction (6,624)/ Quincy. 

St. Augustine (12,111)— C. G Oldfather ® 
St, Petersburg (40,426) — George M Lynch,® 
Clearwater. 

Sanford (10.100) — T W Lawton.® 

Sarasota (8,398) — T. W Yarbrough.® 
Sebrlng (2,912) — F. N. K- Bailey!® 

South Jacksonville (6,597) — R. D. Ruther- 
ford,® Jacksonville. 

Tallahassee (10.700) — F. S Hartsfield.® 

Tampa (101,161) — M S. Hale 

Tarpon Springs (3,414) — Joseph W. 

Wauchula (2,674) — John M. Crowell. 

West Palm Beach (26,610) — J A. Young- 
blood 

Winter Haven (7,130) — ^T. T Hatton,® 
Bartow. 

Winter Park (3,686) — C I. Hollingsworth. 
GEORGIA 

Albany (14,607) — R. E. Brooks. 

Amerlcus (8,760) — J. B. Mathis. 

Athena (18.192) — ^B. M. Grier 
Atlanta (270,366) — Willis A. Sutton ; 

Thomas W. Clift, B. M ; H H. Btrler, 
B D. 

Aujrasta (60,342) — Lawton B, Evans ; S. D 
Copeland, R. D. 

Bainbrldge (6,141) — E G. Elcan. 
Barnesvllle (3,236) — J E. Gulllebeau. 
Brunswick (14,02^ — R. D Eadle. 

Buford (3,367) — W. N. Nunn 
Cairo (3,169) — John S. Herndon. 

Canton (2,892) — J. S. Cash 
Carrollton (6,062) — W Fred Gunn. 
CaxtersvUle (J5,260) — H. B. Robertson 
Cedartown (8,124) — J. B. Purks. 
Collegepark (6,604j — Jere A Wells ® 
Columbus (43 131) — Roland B Dajilel ; 

Florence Austin, B. M. 

Commerce (^3,002)— S. F Maughon. 

Cordele (6,880) — D. H. Standard. 

Covington (3,203) — ^A. W. Baldwin. 
Cuthbert (3,236) — T. H Wilkinson 
Dalton (8,160) — J W. Williams 
Dawson (8,827) — W H Martin. 

Decatur (13,276) — Lamar Ferguson 
Douglas (^4,206) — -J. L Fortney. 

Dublin (6,681) — ^A. J. Hargrove. 

Eastman (3,022) — J. Paul Long. 

East Point (9 512) — Jere A Wells * 
Elberton (4,660) — ^T. N Gaines 
Fitzgerald (6,412) — Walter W Standi. 

Fort Valley (4,660) — J. F. Lambert. 
Gainesville (8,624) — ^W. P. Martin. 

GrlfBn (10.821) — George W, Wanna, maker. 
Haj^ville (4.224). 

liaFayette (2,811) — Clayton W. Peacock. 
Liagrange (20tl31) — F. F. Rowe. 

Macon (64,045) — ^Walter P. Jones. 
Manchester (3.745)— H. R. McLarty. 
Marietta (T.essf — C. A Keith. 
MlUedgevllle (5,684) — George S Roach. 
Milieu (2.627) — W. E. PaCPord. 

Monroe (3^706) — J. N. Denton. 

Moultrie (8,027) — J L. Yaden. 

Newnan (6.386) — C, E. Mathews. 


Pelham (2,762) — Tlionwis B Conner. 
Porterdale (3,002) — Mrs. I*eni-1 Taylor. 
Quitman (4,140) — J. Harold Saxon 
Rockmart (3,264) — J. A. Scogglu. 

Rome (21,843) — B, F. Qiiigg 
Rosavllle (3,230) — H. L Brotherton. 
Sanderavllle (3.011) — W, Rumble 
Savannah (86,024) — Ormon<l It Strong 
Statesboro (3,906) — R. M Monts 
Thomaston (Including East Thomaston 
7,983) — Mark Smith. 

Tbomasvllle (11,733) — B. B Broughton. 
Tlfton (3,890) — G. O. Bailey, jr. 

Toccoa (4,602) — J B. Cheatham 
Trion (3,280) — Charles E. Bell. 

Valdosta (13.432) — A. G. Cleveland. 
VIdalia (3,585) — B A. Lancaster 
Washington (3,168)— W Edward Monts. 
WaycroBs (16,610) — Ralph Newton. 
Waynesboro (3,022) — W T. Knox 
Winder (3,283) — Ralph O Powell. 

IDAHO 


Blackfoot (3,190) — H. R. Wallis 
Boise (21,544) — Charles F. Dlenst. 
Burley (3,826) — George E. Denmau. 
Caldwell (4,974) — Prank P. Baird 
Coeur d'Alene (8,297) — J J, Rae 
Emmett (2,763)— C. Elmer Roberts. 
Idaho Falls (9,420) — R. H. Snyder. 
Kellogg (4.124) — Ira Tweedy. 

Lewiston (8,403)— Glenn Todd. 
Maiad City (2,635) — B. B. ^sione. 
Moscow (4,476) — Pulton O. Gale, 

Nampa (8,206) — John B. Walsh. 

Payette (2.618> — W. S Stephenson 
Pocatello (16,471) — B. Norman Vaughn, 
Preston (^,381) — J. W. Condle. 
Rexburg (3,048) — E S Stuckl 
St. Anthony (2,778) — Elmer E Wilson. 
Sandpotnt (3,290) — L C Robinson. 

Twin Falls (’8,787)— W B Smith. 
Wallace (3,634) — Will J Jones 
Welser (2,724) — V H. Kimbrough. 


ILLINOIS 

Abingdon (^771) — S E. Le Marr. 

Alton (30,151) — W. R. Curtis; B H. Bry- 
ant, B. M 

Anna (3,436) — B. C Walker 
Arlington Heights (4,007) — E. D Whit- 
more. 

Aurora (46,689) : 

East side, K. D. Waldo ; Mabel O’Don- 
nell, R. D. 

West side, J H. Smith. 

Barrington (3,213) — Erman S. Smith. 
Batavia (6,046) — H, G Storm. 

Beardstown (6,844) — W. L. Qard. 

Belleville (28,426) — H. V. Calhoun, 
Bellwood (4,991) — J. R. Stokes. 

Belvldere (8,123j — R E Garrett. 

Benld (2,08 o 5 — C. F Burgess^. 

Benton (8,210) — Edgar S Dillon. 

Berwyn (47,027) ; 

i/istrlct No. 98. Williams Hawfcea. 
District No. 100, E. W. Martin. 
Bloomington (30,030) — S. K McDowell. 
Blue Island (16,634) — J, E. Lemon. 
Bradl^ (3.048) — ^R I^. Welker. 

Brookfield (10,036). 

Bushnell (2,860) — Maurice M. White. 

Cairo (13JS32) — J. W. Carrington 
Calumet 6lty (12,208)— J A. Wleland. 
Canton (11,718) — R. W. Hyndman. 
Carbondale (7,628)— A R Boone. 

Carlin vine (4,144) — H. J. Blue, 

Carml (2,932) — Mrs. Maude Chalfant. 
Cartervllle (2,866) — Fred E Lander 
Centralla (12,583) — R. V. Jordan. 
Champaign (20,348) — ^V L. Nickell. 
Charleston (8,012) — U. B. JelEries. 

Chester (3,022) — ^W. R. Lowry. 

Chicago (3.376.438) — ^Wllliam J. Bogan; 
Ernest Withall, B. M. ; Don C. Rogers. 
It. D. 


® County superintendent. 
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Chicago HeiBhts (22,321) — I-'loyd T. Good- 
lor 

Chrlstoplu’r (4,244) — J R , , 

Cicero (60,C02> — GoorgG A Sohwohol 
Clinton (6,1)20) — Arthur Voruer 
Collinsville (0,235);— C II. Dorns. 

Crystal Lake ^.1.732)— II A. Di iin. 

Danville (36 7C5)— C K Vance. 

Decatur (57.610) — William Jlariis 
De Kalb (8,646) — Frankliti \V Phillips. 
dIs Plaines (8.798)— K li. Scllcck 


ir. 

K. 


De- 


Dlxon (9,908)— A. II Lnnensli^r. 

EiXi (2.9^)— Orville T ltri«Iit. 

Downers Orovo (8,07 1 ) """(it'or^e 
■Wolf. 

Dundee (5,400) — Osher Sehlaifer. 

Duquoln (7,603 )---,Ioc Strieklcr 
Dwnaht (2,534) — 1 * A, Iirntheia 
Kt Alton (4.602)- Oeell W .Martin. 

SSrt Moline (10,107)— n. H Hoffman. 

EflS Peoria (5,027) — Paul L. Itnliu. 

Halt St Louis (s 2,1,S4 t H W.ilter Pot ts ; 
Prank L. Thrasher, It. M. , M M. Bruco, 

Edwardavillo (0.236) - PluiHes F Ford. 
ISffinKbtini (4,078) ^ 

Kldorftclo \V, AIloii. 

migin (aO,OL* 0 )-— Tli<*oiU*re Suam. 

Blnxwood Paric (P* ~ 

Geor^ N. WoHs 

-T. «. SJ.n»s I»oln 
Davison. It. M, ; \ era Miller, R 1> 
District No. 70. Frederick W. Nichols 
Fairfield (3,280)— B. O. l)ale. 

Flora (4,303) — n. O. I-ewis. 

Forest Park (14.55.6>--W. S. Hlinmctt. 
Freeport (22,046) — It. K. ahaf€‘r , 

Fulton (2.060)— Kuireni* K LiljtHiUlst. 
Galena (3.878) — O. K Tnylnr. 

QaIeBbn)« ( 28.830) — O. O. Yuuug. 

Galva (^876) — C. A. Welier. 

Geneaeo (3.406) — James H. Durnall. 

Genet a (4,007) — H. M. CouUran, 
Georgetown (3.407)— O. O. Romnett, 
Gillespie (5,111)— J. W. White. 

Glencoi* (0,296) — Gortlon N, Mnokenzlc, 
Glen Ellyn (7.080) — S. A. IVnlson 
Granite Cit.v (26.130) —Vergil Bufford, 
Greenville (3,233)— Ale*. T.,oiig. 

Harrisburg (11 .026)— Itoaem* IMllliiim. 
Harvard (2.»8fi> — \V. W. Mayor. 

Harvey (10.374) — F. L. Miller. 

Havana (3,461) — Wllboc It. L Trlmpe. 
Herrin (0,708)— John R. Creek. 

Highland (3.319) — Parmer L. Kwlng. 
Highland Park (12.203) : 

District No. 107. Jeaue L. Smith. 

_ District No. 108. t?larle tl. Wright. 
Hlgbwood (3,690) — W. A. Thomns. 

Hillsboro (4,436)— H. J. Beekemeyer. 
Hinsdale (6.923) — A. F. Cnok. 

Homewood (3.227) — Harry K. Her. 
Hoopeston (6,013) — W. It. liowcry. 
Jacksonville (17,747) — Richard Owen 

Stoops 

Jersey ville (4,300) — J. A. RgelhofT. 

Johnston City (6.956) — E. K. Miller. 

^liet (42.903) — H. Ambrose Perrin. 
Kankakee (20.020) — A. P. Johnnon. 
Kenilworth (2.601) — B. L. Nygaard. 
Kewanee (17,093)— diaries Bruner. 

§^**86 (lO.lO.l)— — — . Tiilirt C Dnvlrtn 

La Grange Ihtrk (2.039) John C, Davies. 

Lake Forest (0.654) — John E. Baggett, 
^nsing (3,S78>— H. P. }.4imbka. 

La Salle (13,149) — J, B. McManus. 
LawrencevlllP (6, .303) — M. N. Todd. 

I^nront (2,582) — D. L O'Sullivan. 

Liberty ville (3.701) — F, A. Hudson. 

Llnwln (12,856) — D. F. NIckols. 

Litchfield (0,012) — Allen J. Black, 

^cl^rt (3.3^ > — Mrs. Louise P. Bush. 
Lombard (6A07> — Ada M. Manning. 

Lyons (4,787)— John W. Costello. 

MaTOtnb <^000) — George A, Selters. 
Madison (7,661) — E. W. BCeob. 


Marion (9,03.i) *11. O. Itelford. 

M.'irs,cnh*s (4,292) — ,\. I*. Giissard. 

Matto.m (14.031) — II. B Bl.nck 
Mavwood (25,829) 

•iml f — Eugoiic T.a Rowe: 

Melrose Park 1 J M Btukcl, 

(10,741 )__ — ___--) B M. , Marian 

t Canfield, R. D, 

Mcnilola (4,008 I — M K fcjteeie 
Metropolis (6,573) — C J Rninaa.v. 

Moline (.32,230) — Edwin P. Nutting; Rita 
Knowles, B. M. 

Monmouth (8,600) — Roy Pethorston. 

Morris (5,508) — B. R. Bow'deii, 

Morrison (3,0C7) — W. E. Weaver. 

.Mound City (2,048) — M. C. Hunt. 

Mount Carmel (7,1.32)— Ralph S Coiidrey. 
Mount Olive (3,07J))— R. N. Thomason. 
.Mount Vernon (12.375) — Howard JC. Bosley. 
Muridiysboro (8,182) —Sldna Mullinenu*. 
Naperville (6.118) — R. E. Bc«>be. 

Niles Center (5.007) — R. K Cotnnche 
Normal (0.7G8) — Monroe Melton. 

North Chicago (8.400) — R. L. Newenham. 
f>uk Park ( 03.082 ) — Willlnm J. Hamilton. 
Oglesby (3.910) — N. M. Mason. 

Olney (6.140) — C T. Criiliier 
Ottawa (16.094) — C. J. Byrne. 

I'aiia (6,835 ) — J Louis Hart. 

I*arls (8.781) — John R. Moss 

Park Ridgo ( 10,417)— Harry D. Wlmslow. 

Paxton (2,892) — John J. Swinney. 

Pekin (10,129) — C. B Smith. 

Peoria (104,969) — K. C. Fisher; G, T, 
Mownt, B, M. 

Peoria Heights (3,207) — C W. Chism. 

Peru (9,121) — A. II. Kara. 
i*lnckneyville (3,046) — W. It Malttn. 
Pontiac (8,272 » — A. F. Spelt*. 

Prineidon (4.702) — George O Smith, 
Quincy (39.241)— W. K, IVhltc ; Charles B. 
Uirie. B. M. 

Riverdah* (2,604)— C. L, l&*hner. 

River Forest 18.829) — Anna L. Shinn 
lilver Grove (2,741) — .lack A. Kellogg. 
Rlverairte <6.770)— L. E. Houser. 

Rohlnaou (3,008) — \. F. Goldsmith. 
Rochelle (3,786)— n. U. Lissack. 
itoek Fails (.3.893) — E. I. Lehr. 

Rockford (86,864)— Frank A. Jensen. ^ 
Roik Island (37,963) — S. H. Berg; B. F. 
Burch. B. M, 

Itoodhouse (2.621)— Theo. C. Moore. 

St. Charles (6,377) — G. E, Thumpaon. 
Salem (4,420) — C, L. Edward^. 

Sandwich (2.011) — Lynn <4. Haskin. 
Savanna (6.086)— Ivan 1, M<'ycf- 
Shelby ville (3,491) — O. F. Patterson. 
SIlvlH ( 2.660 ) —George O, Barr. 

Spurts (3,386)— It. Carloj'. 

Springfield (71,864) — Frank T. Vascy. 
SpringvnlK'y (6.270) — Clifford L. Ssrvop, 
Staunton (4.618) — 11. A. Spnrr. 

Steger (2.086)— H. J. Bassler. 

sunning (10.012) : niKtrlet N«. 10. H. V. 

Chftlland ; district No. 11. O. A. Facklcr. 
Strentor (14.728) — K. B. J>'l‘<her. 

Summit (0,648) — ^T. H. Pt'asc. 

^veamow (4.021)— R. A. Lease. 
Tayiorvllle (7.310)— «. W. Wflcocksozi. 
Tustn^Ia (2.609)— G It. Collins, 
irrhnna (1.3.060) — T. H. Cobh. 

Vamlnlla M,. 342)— George G. Ricker. 
Venice (6.362) — ^Sam V. Long. 

Villa Park (6.220) — H. E. Htnkel. 

Vlrdon (3,011) — G, P. Chapman. 

Watseka (3.144) — E. W. Powera. 

Waukegan (33.409) — John S. Clark; L. P. 
Kniklne, B. M. 

Went Chicago (3,477)— C. C. Byerly. 
Westeno Springs (3.894) — John It. Rowe. 
West Frankfort (14,683) — C. A. Waller. 
Westmont (2^83) — C. B. Miller. 

Westvllle ( 3,901 > Frank E. Dugas. 
Wheaton <7.26S>— K. K. Tlbhetts, 

White Hall (2.828) — L. B. Btarke. 

Wilmette (16,^3) — J. A. Han>er. 
Winnetka < 12.166) — Carleton Washbume. 
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Marlon (4,34S) — C B. Vornon. 
Marshalltown (17,373)— -Wilixum l‘\ Shir* 

l0V 

Mason City (23,304) — It B Irnua 
Missouri Valley (4,230) — C. O, Weather- 
was. 

Mount Pleasant (3,743) — C. W. Oniiksliiink. 
Muscatine (10,778) — II. Van llottinga. 
Nevada (3,133) — T. B. Warren. 

Newton (1J.300) — li. V Bers. 

Oelweln (7.794) — G. B. Ferrell. 

Onawa (2.G3S) — ,T IJ. McBvirney. 

Oaage (2,904)- — Gei.rge 11. Sciw.vc'r 
Osceola (2,871)— Lc‘e E Eawter. 

Oskoloosa (10,123)— It B Newman. 
Ottumwa (28,073) — Ito.v F. Haiinnni 
Pella (3,320) — P. M. Friish. 

Perry (6,881) — Agnes E. 1 l.dglitshue. 

Red Oak (5,778) — J U. Xiiiintn. 

Sac City (2,854) — Irvtn II. irlehniltt. 

Sheldon (3,^20) — R 11. Chandler. 
Shenandoah (0,602 )^W. l>ean McKee, 
Sioux City (79.183 )—!.,. W Rdk ; 11. C. 
Roberts, B. M. 

Spencer (6,010) — Burton It, Jones. 

Storm I^ake (4,167) — Fred B. Farmer. 
Tama (2,026) — E 11. Nelson. 

Valley Junction (4,280) — W. H. Myers. 
Vinton (3,372) — -v. T. 

Washington (4.814)-— J. n. Peet. 

Waterloo (40,191) . East side, Charles W, 
Ellne ; west aUle. Charlea A, KlttrcU ; 
W. H. Dnrciienwftld. B. M. 

Waukon (2,620)*— B. K. Orr. 

Wnverly (3,662)— T. M. Clevenger. 

Webster City (7,024)— Burrus E. Beard. 
Wlnterset (2,021) — A P. Henry 

KANSAS 

Abilene (6,658) — P. C Gardner. 

Anthony (2,047) — W. Rankin Young. 
Arkansas City (18, 040 >—C. K. St, John. 
Atchison (13.<)24) — William D. Wolfe. 
Augusta (4,033). 

JVhIte. 

Beloit (8.602) — John 8. Morrell. 

Caney (2.704) — J. It. Pcmklns. 

Chanute (10,277) — Ij. iC Petit. 

Cberr:n'ale (4.251) — John i’. SheAeld, 

— Ernest Tolln. 

CoffeyvHle (16.108)— Albert 1 . Becker. 
Qjlumbus (3,236) — Clyde O. Davhlson. 
Concordia (6,792) — E. B. Allbatmb. 

Council Grove (2.808) — K. B. Sonnenberg. 
Dj^e City (10.069)— W. M. Rleharda. 
KMorado ? 10^11) — J. P, Hughes, 
gnporla (1^067)^ — L. A. I,owther. 

Bur^a (3,608)— W. M. Ostonbx^rg. 

I^rt Scott (1<L763)—V, M. Ltnton. 
lYedonla^ (3.44C) — H. P. Wltson. 

Galena Lti736>-—J. J. Whitehead. 

Garden City (6,121)— Irn O. Scott. 

Goo^and^ j3,62^e)--J.^B.^BJ5i. 

Herington (4,6lOXs— E. J- Cheaky. 

(3;^2)— A. O, Sehrueih»rmi>)er. 
Holslngton (3,001) — Edward X>. Kroeseh. 

Swift. 

Horton (4.040)— Eider Stockdalo. 

§^®5oldt (SjMS)— Klwyn CaiMt^lI. 
Hutchinson {2T.085> — J. W. Gowana. 

782);^. n. Clement, 
lola (7,160) — ^A. M. Thoroman. 

Junction City (7.407) — W. A. Wood. 

K^saa <121^857 )—P. B. Schlagle: 

^ ^ Wldder, B. M. ; B. C. Johnson, 

Engelhardt. 

I^med (8,632)— R. V. Phlnney. 

Lawrence (l3.T26) — C. E. Bireh. 

JF. Bright. 

Elbwal ,(6,!^^)-^. B. Mahuron. 

Lv^ (2,930) — 'R. G. Grannert. 
McPherson (6*147)^ — B. W. Potvrln. 
Manhattan (10,136) — W, B. Sheffer. 

145285 — 32 2 


Marysville (4,013) — J, J. Todcr. 

Ncodeshn (3,3K1> — Glenn A He Lay 
Newton (11,034) — John B Ileffolflnger. 
Norton (2.707) — Bean Gilley 
Olathe (;i.0.-0) — N. 1. Iteist. 

Osawutomm (4.440) — George A. York. 
Ottawa (9,60.))^— George H. Mari»hall 
Pnoln (3,702 »—W. L Ilamho 
i'nr'^ons (14,903)— Rees 11. Hughes. 
Pittsburg (18,115) — M. M. Rose, 
rratt (0,.322) — Amos W. Glad. 

Sullna (20.1.5.5) — W. S. Heusner. 

Topeka (04,120) — A. J. Stout; 11. L. Arm- 
strong, B. M. 

Wellington (7,406) — Grady Booker. 
Wichita (111,110) — L. W. Mayberry; Louis 
Gerteis, B M. 

Wlntlcld (0,308) — Evan E. Evans. 

KENTUCKY 

,\Rhlttnd (20.074) — J. D. Palls. 

Bellevue (8,407) — Leo F. Gilllgan. 

Bowling (Jreen (12,348)— T. C. Cherry. 
Catlettsburg (6,026)-^. T. Miracle. 

Central City (4,321) — Tim Melnacheln 
Clifton (P. O., Newport) (3,080) — H. J. 
Benedict. 

Corbin (8.036) — G. W. Canrpbell. 

Covington <06.262 > — Glenn O. Swing. 
Oumhcrland (2.0.39) — D. G. Frlsby. 
Cynthiana (4.380) — W. E. Lawson. 

Danville (6.720)— L, C. Bosley. 

Dayton (9,071 > — Olln W. Davks. 

Karlington (3,300) — A. P. Prather. 
Elleabethtown (2,000)— H. C. Taylor. 
Krlan^er (2,917) — Edgar Arnett. 

Fort Thomas (10.008) — D. W. Bridges. 
Frankfort ( 11.026)— J. W. Ireland. 

Franklin Gi.OOO) — C. H. Juggers. 

Fulton (3,602) — J. O. Lewis. 

0<8>rgetown (4.220) — J. W. I^iincaster. 
Glasgow (6.042)— W. H. Sugg. 

Harlan (4.327) — I’aul Meek, 
llarrodsburg (4,029) — W. W, Knsmlngec. 
Hasard (7,0121) — B. T. Whlttlnghill. 
Henderson (11,668) — C. K. Dudley. 
IfopkluHVllle (10,746)— Gladstone Koitmun. 
Irvine (3.640)— h. P Plege. 

.tonkins (8,465) — C, V. ISnnpp. 

Lebanon <S,248) — J. R. Sterrett. 
JU^xlngton <46,736) — Henry H. Hill; 

J. O. II. Slmrall, B. M. 

Louisville (307,746) — Frederick Archer; 
Samuel D. Jones, B. M. ; E. C. Blom, 
K X) 

Ludiow* (6,486)^ — J. W, Smith. 

Madlsonville (6.008)— Harper Gatton. 
Mn.vtlc]d (8,177)— Kenneth R. Patterson. 
Mnysvine (6.667) — John Shaw. 

Middlcalmro (16.360) — J. W. Bradner. 
Morganfleld (2.661) — K. G. OlUaaplo. 

Mount Sterling (4.350) — H. A. Babb. 
Murray <2.8011— W. J. Canltnger. 

Newport (20,744)— A. D. Owtma. 
Nlcbolttaville (3.128) — II C. Burnette. 
Owentftoro (22.766)— J. I.. P'oust. 

Paducah (31t.641> — L. J. llanifan. 

Paris (6,204) — Lee Kirkpatrick. 

Plkevllle (3,376) — ^T. W. Oliver. 

PincvUle (3.567) — W. M. Wltson. 

Princeton (4,704)— Everett Howton. 
Providence (4.742)— Edwin R. Ward. 
Richmond (6,406) — W. F. O’Donnell. 
Rusaellvine (3,207) — C. T, Canon. 
Shelbyville (4.033)— Mrs. Willie C, Ray. 
Somerset (6.566) — P. H. nopklna. 
Winchester (8.238) — R, P. BIrckhead. 

LOUISIANA 

Abbeville (4.356) — J. H. Williams.* 
Alexandria (28.<>26) — W. J. Avery.* 

Amite (2.586) — C, C. Pitman.* 

■Parish superintendent. 
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Bastrop (5)121) — E D Shaw.® 

Baton Rouge (30,729) — W. B. Hatcher,® 
C B Turner, R D 
Bogalusa (14,029) — M. O. Rudolph. 

Bossier (4,003) — R. V. Kerr,® Bentoa. 
Covington (3,208) — E E Lyon.® 

Crowley (7,666) — J M. Balter.® 

DeQuincy (3,589) — T S. Cooley. 

De Bidder (3,747) — K B Hanchey « 
Donaldsonvllle (3,788) — L J. Babin.® ^ 
Eun ce (3,697) — W, B. Prescott,® Ope- 
lousas. 

Ferrlday (2,602) — B C. Strickler,® Vldalla 
Franklin (3.271) — L. A. lUiw » 

Gretna (9,584) — J. C. Ellis® 

Hammond (6,072) — C. C Pittman,® Amite 

HomefVilooO)’®'*^^ S. Patton,® Homer. 

Houma (6,531) — H. L. Bourgeois.® 

Jackson (3966) — P. H. Dupuy,® Clinton. 
Jennings (4,036) — W. P. Arnette.® 
Lafayette (14,635) — J. W Fnulk « 

Lake Charles (16,791) — Ward Anderson 
Lake Providence (2,867) — Ashley Warllck.® 
Leesvllle (3.291) — Finw Stanly.® 

Mansfield (3,837) — I. C Strickland. 
MerryvUle (2,626) — K. R. Hanchey,® De 
Bidder 

Mlnden (5,623) — E. S Richardson * 

Monroe (2Q,02Q) — E. L. Neville. 

Morgan City (5,985) — L A. Law,® Frank- 
lin. 

Nachitoches (4,547) — A. B. Simpson. 

New Iberia (8,008) — L. G. Porter. 

New Orleans (468,762) — ^Nicholas Bauer ; 

H. B. Zerlngue, B M. 

Oakdale (3,188) — H. A. Buie,® Oberlln. 
Opelousas (^299) — W. B. Prescott® 
Plnevllle (3,612 T—J. M. Delaney 
Plaguemlne (5,124) — L. P. Terrebonne. 
Poncbatoula (2,898) — J S Vaughan. 
Rayne (8,710) — W. Sonnier, Crowley. 
Ruston (4,400) — H. L. Campbell® 
Shreveport (76,656) — B, W. Jones.® 

SUdell (2,807) — E. B. Lyon,® Covington. 
Tallulah (3.8S2) — J. R Linton » 

Thlbodaux (4,442) — S. Lafargue.® 
West Monroe (6,666) — George W. Welch 
Westwego (3,987) — J. C. Ellis,® Gretna. 
Winnfleld (3,721) — D. B Sikes.® 


MAINE 

Auburn (18,671) — George B. Gardner. 
Augusta (17,198) — Fred W Burrill. 

Bangor (28^^749) — Irving W. Small. 

Bath (9,110) — Clinton D. Wilson. 

Belfast (4,998) — H. S. Bead 
Blddeford (17,633) — Chester A. Weed- 
Brewer (6,829) — H R Houston. 
Brunswick (town, 7,60<y — Sherman Graves. 
Calais (6,470) — B^ed C. Ensdlsh. 

Eastporr (8,466) — Irving O Bragg. 
Ellawortb (3,667) — C O. Turner. 

Fairfield (town, 5,182) — W H. Pblnney. 
Fort Fairfield (town, 6,393) — John W 
Greene 

Gardiner (6,609) — A. Raymond Carter. 
HAllowell (^2,675)— Leroy S Hucklns 
Lewiston (o4,948j — Charles W Bickford. 
Madison (town, 8,966) — William B. Wood- 
bury. 

Old Town (7,266) — ^Wlllard O Chase. 
Portland (70.810) — William B. Jack. 
Presque Isle (town, 6,965) — ^Alden B. 
Hayes. 

Rockland (9,075) — B. L Toner. 

Rumford (^town, 10,340) — L E. Williams 
Saco (7,238) — Lizzie M. Floyd 
Skowh^an (6,433) — ^W. B. Woodbury. 
South Portland (18,840) — L C, Day. 
WatervlUe (15,464) — C E. Glover. 
Westbrook (10,807)' — Guy V Sinclair. 


MARYLAND 

Annapolis (12,531) — George Fox® 
Baltimore (804,874) — David E Weglein 
John W Lewis, B. M ; John L Sten 
qulst, R. D. 

Brunswick (3,671) — J. C- Blehl (acting) 
Frederick. 

Cambridge (8,544) — J B Noble.® 
Chestertown (2,809) — Louis C. Robinson ® 
Crlsfleld (3,860) — W. Stewart Fitzgerald 
Princess Anne. _ „ 

Cumberland (37,747) — Charles L. Eopp ; I 
Keith Tyler, R. D. ^ 

Easton (4,092) — Eugene W Pruitt* 

Elkton (3,331) — Howard T. Ruhl. 

Frederick (14,434) — J. C Biebl (acting). 
ProBtburg (6,588) — Charles L. Kopp, 

Cumberland. _ 

Hagerstown (30,861) — B J. Grime^ 
Havre de Grace (3,986) — C. Milton Wright, 
Bol Air 

Hyattsville (4,264) 1 — ^Ni^olas Orem, 

Laurel (2,632) > Upper Marl 

Mount Rainier (3,832) — I ^t)oro. 

Pocomoke City (2.609) — Arthur C. Hum 
phreys,® Snow Hill. « _ „ ^ • 

Sojisburv (10,997) — James M Bennett.® 
Snow Hill (3,489) — ^A. C. Hun^hreys. 
Takoma Park (6,416) — Edwin W. Broome, 
Rockville. ^ ^ I. 

Westernport (3,440) — John TT F;^er. 
Westminster (4,463) — S. Unger. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Abington (6,872)--— C A.. Record 
Adams (12.897)-— Henry L. ^ 

Amesbury (11,899) — Carton B w heeler. 
Amherst (6.888) — Jason O Cook. 

Andover (9,960) — H^ry C. San^rn 
Arlington (86,094) — Clarence H Dempsey. 
Athol (10,677) — Leon M Parrln 
Attleboro (21,769) — Lewis A Fales. 
Auburn (6,147) — Clarence M Harris 
Ayer (3.060) — Frank C. Johi^n 
Barnstable (7,271) — Ralph R Barr, Hy- 
annuls, 

Belmont (21,748) — Frank A. Scott 
Beverly (26,086) — S Howard Chac^ 
Blackstone (4.674) — William J McDourall 
Boston (781,188) — Patrick J Campbell; 
Alexander M. Sullivan, B. M. ; Arthur li. 
Gould, R D 

Braintree (16,712) — C. Edward Fisher. 
Bridgewater (9.056) — Clifton C. Putney. 
Brockton (63,797) — John F. Scully. 
Brookline (47,490) — Ernest R. Caverty ; 

Helen V. O’Brien. B. M. 

Cambridge (113,643) — M B. Fitzgerald, 
Canton (5,816) — Albert S Ames. 

Chelsea (46,816) — George C. Francis 
Chicopee (43,930) — John J. Desmond. Jr. 
Clinton (12,817) — Thomas F. Gibbons 
Concord (7,477) — Wells A Hall 
Dalton (4,220) — Charles H Walker. 
Danvers (12,967) — Ivan Q Smith 
Dartmouth i8.7t 8) — Austin R. Pauli. 
Dedham (16.136) — John C. Anthony. 
Dracut (6 912) — Charles L. Randall, 97 
Eighteenth Street, Lowell. 

Dudley (4,265) <Se« Webster.) 
Easthampton (11,323) — Herbert D. (Tasey 
Everett (^48,424) — Frederick A. Ashley. 
Falrhaven (10,961) — Charles F. Prior. 

Pall River (116,274) — Hector L. Bellsle ; 

Axuaa L Beckett, ft. D. 

Fttchburg (40,692) — James M. McNanmra 
Framingfiam (22,210)-^ Burr J. Merrlam. 
Eh-anklln (7,028) — Arthur W- Hale 
Gardner (19,399) — -FordYce T R^nolds 
Gloucester (24,204) — Ernest W. Fellows. 
Great Barrington (6,934) — Russell H. Bel- 
lows, 

Greenfield (16,500) —Frederick W. Porter. 


® Parish superintendent. 


® County superintendent. 
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l«nry 


C. Bow- 
K. ro«K- 


FTttverlilll (48,710) — Albert Jj. liarbour. 
Htosham (O.G57)— O. K Collins 
nSyoke (n«;r>,{71— William K IVck. 
Ho^dfilo (2,07.’l) — Ciinoll II. Drown. 
HuQBon (8.400) — Bertram 1), Brown. 
Tnawlcll (S.riOO) — Josopli I. Horton 
iSTwrenco ( S.7.0CR ) - Borini rd , M ShcrUla 

Liee (4.001) — i'harloB A MUUt 
I^ ominBter (21.810) — WllHum H. l*erry. 
LexluKton (0.407) — ThonniH 8 Driiidle 
Longmeatlow (4,407) — Baling D. Iteiay. 
Lowell (100,224) — IliiKh J. Molloy , llei 
Li WllllaniB, B. M 
Ludlow (S,S70) — R 
Lvnn (102,220)— Harvey S. tJniver 
M!aiaoii (5&.020) — Fa r iiH worth <J Marshall 
Manstleld (6,204)' — I..er«y I,. Woodw. 
wSrS-ud i8.608)-- Frank H- liJU 
Marlboro ( 15.287 ) Krnest B. Ca i r. 

Maynard (7,156)~“t' . H. Walker. 

Medford <^59.714)— ,1. Steveiia Kartesch. 
Morose (22.170) — llerniun 11. Stewart, 
Methuen (21.009 )— I^wIh H. Conant. 
Mtddleboro («,608> — J. Stoarns CuahinK. 
Milford (14,741) — A O. Caswell 
Millbury (6,957) — Chauuvey O. Fergttnon. 
Milton (16,434) — Horace F. Turner. 
Montague (8.081) — Joaepli S. Kmting. 
Tumera Falla. 

Nantucket (2,678) - -2'oKeph Jt. BuTgeas. 
NatK* (IS.ofe)) -Oltfrord It, Hall. 
Needham^ (10,845) John C. Duvla. 

New Bedford (1 12.59 « Allen P- Keith. 
Newburjport (16,084) — Starr M„ King. 
Newton (65,276) — ,Tohit Lund, Newton- 
vUle; George Kellar. B. M 
North Adams <21,621) — ^Grovor 
man. 

Northampton (24,281) — Fayette 
don. 

North Andover <6.961)-^ Fred B. Pitkin 
North Attleboro < 10,11)7 )-— George* W. 
Morris. 

Northlirldge (9,713)— Hnrrle JT. X'hlppa, 
WTiltltisvIlle 

Norwood (15.049)— Ltsmurdl W, Grant. 
Orange (5,265) — B<lwurii C\ ileniiK*!. 

Palmer (0.577) — Clifton It HobKon. 
Peabody (21,245) — Thomaa \V, Shochaa. 
Plttsfleld <49,677)-— .Tubu F. Gannon. 
Plymouth (12,642)— Anaon |l. iiandy. 
Provlneetowa (2,808) — ('barb's ilarrlH. 
Quincy (71.982) N. Mnlr. 

Randolph (^562)— O. ChrlatlanKon. 
Rending (9.767) — Adell>ert L. SafTurd. 
Reve^ (35,680)— Curl F. lAmtstul ; M. V. 
O’Connor. B M. 

Rockland <7.524) — Bfebard S. Ksten. 
Rockport a2i 630) — William K. Cottle. 

Salem (43,252)— Gi-orge M. Beni a. 

Saugus (14,760) — JcMUe W. LaiubiTt. 
Somerset (5,398)— II. Freeman Bnt.-K, 
Somerville (103.908) — Kverett W. Ireland. 
SouthbHdge (14.264) — Arthur E. Pierce. 
South Hadlev (6.77,3) — lUehard L>. Tucker. 
Spenew (C,272)— I, II. Agard. 

Sprlngflcld (149.900) — 55i-noB K. Scott. 
Stoneham (10.060) — OhnrleH PL Varney, 
Stoughton^ (8.204) — Wnrrt'n B. Lyman: 
Swamp8cott ( 10.240) --Frank L, Mansur. 
T^^ton (37.:i55)— WVndeU A Mowry. 
Uxbridge (6.285) — B. Garcidon. 

Atwell. 

Walpole (7.273) — A- C. Jouch. 

Waltoam (•)9.247) — WlUlam II. Slayton. 
Ware (7,885)— William R. Barry. 

) — W'l Wred II.' Price. 

— S- Monroe Graves. 
<19,77.5*— -ChOKter D. Stib'». 

Wm Springheld (10.084) — John tt. 
Fansev. 

(20,882) — Parker T. Pearaon. 
winthrop (16.852) — Edward B. Clarke. 


W’obiirn (19.434) — Goorgo I Clapp, 
Worcester (li).~»,211j — Walter S, Young; 
Joseph Beuls, B M 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian (13,064) — Ernest J. Reed. 

Albion (8,224) — Don Harrington. 

Allegan (3.041)— E B Killian. 

.Mimt (6,724) — F R, Phillips. 

Alpena (12,106) —George H. Curtis. 

Ann Arbor (26.944) — Otto W llalsley. 
Battle Croi'k (42,57;i> — \V G. Coburn. 

Bay City (47.255) — G. L. Jenner. 

Belding (4,140) — R. C. Shepard. 

Benton Harbor (16,434) — Sidney C. 
Mitchell. 

Berkley (5.571) — R. H. French, 
llesseincr (4,<*,3."») — C. R. Cobb 
Big XtapIdH (4,671) — J. W. Kelder. 
Birmingham (9..529) — C. W. Crandell. 
Boyne City (2.050) — L. L. Close, 

Buctinnan (3.922) — Harold C. Stark. 
Cadillac {0.570) — B C Shankland. 

Calumet (16,032) — Edward J. Hall. 

Caro (2,554) — M. J. Crawford, 

Center Lino (2.004) — Hurry W Miller. 
Charlotte (5,.207) — E H. C^apelle. 
Chetooygnn (4.923) — Carl Titus. 

ClawHon (3,277) — We'iley H. Boyce. 
Ooldwuter (0,7;t5> — -J. I. Symons. 

Crystal Falls (2.1*95) — \V. E. Thorsberg. 
Dearborn (50.:t5R) — Harvey H. Ixtwrey. 
Detroit (1.568.662) — Frank Cody. 
iHm'ugiac (5.550) — Carl M. Horn. 

]>urand (.‘t OS1 t — W'lHiam S Goudy. 

East Detroit (5,955) — ^John N. Knntner 
East Grand Rapids (P O.. Grand Rapids) 
(4,024) — Wesley It, Beadle, 

East Lansing (4.389) — Itonuld O’Hnra- 

Martin. 



Cheney. 

. Burkett. 

Ferndale (20.855)— Edgar P. I>owu. 

Flint (150.492*- -L. H. Lamh. 

Gladstone (5,170) — A R. Watson. 

Grand Hu^en (8,245) — Karl H. Babeoek. 
Grand X.r>dge (..2.5?2> — Jonas Suwdun 
Grand Rapids (168,592) — Le'sUe A. Butler. 
Gr«H n%dlle (4,7.30) — K. B. Holden. 

Grosso I^olnte (township* 21,428)— S. M. 
Brownell. 

Ilamtramck (.50,268)— M. R. Key worth. 
IIunefK'k (5.795) -~~Lt*<»nard Mnleet*. 
Hustings (5,227) — D. A. Van Buskirk. 
Highland I'urk (52.959) — 1. M, Allen. 
HUIsdale (5.896* ~L V. IloUlday. 

Holtaml (14.340) — K. B, Fell. 

Honghtto) (Portiigo township, 7,167> — Loy 
Norrix 

Howell (2.«15> — ^John S. Page. 

Inkster (4.440) -- Blfrleda Scfaauer. 

Ionia (0.5021 — .\pthur A. Rather. 

Iron Mountain (11.652) — M. R. Travis. 

Iron River (4.0().'’t) — Carl A ITtdfTcr. 
Xronwood <14,209) — A. E. Erickson. 
Ishiieiuiug (9.2;iH)" — C. 1*. llielps. 

Jackson (50,187)— Harold Steele. 
Kalamazoo (54.786) — Kills H. Drake. 
Klngstoril (P. O., Iron Mountain) (5,556) — 
Frank C. Sweeney. 

Ljinsiiig <7«.3»7>--^. W. Sexton. 

Iaij)eer (5,008* - K. E. Irwin. 

Lincoln i'ark < 12.:t;l6) — 1.^ 0 W. 1 


Ludlngton (8.898) — tl. K. 


Huif. 
Walts, 


Manistee (8,078* — Benjamin Klagcr. 
Manistluue (5.198) — Arthur F. Hall. 
Marine i’lty (3.462) — Floyd Boughiier. 
Marquette (14,789) — Willard M. Whitman. 
Marshall (5.019)— Harley W. Holmes. 
Mason (2,575)— n. A, liurray, 

Melvtndule (4,053)— A. A. Rldderlng. 
Menominee (10,320)— John L. SlXvernale. 
Midland (8.6:18* — j. j. Schafer. 

Monroe (18,110) — Geo. T- Cantrick, 
Mount Olemena (1.3.497) — L. W. Fast. 
Mount i'leasant <5.211 >—Q. E. Oanlard. 
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Munistner (3,956) — H A. Woo<3 
Muskegon (41,390) — John A. Craig 
Muskegon Heights (16,584) — W R. Booker 
Negaunec (0,552)— H. S. Doolittle. 

Niles (11,320) — Ployd W. Crai^srford. 
NorthviUe (2,666) — T. J Knapp. 

Norway (4,016) — Clyde E Hertz. 

Otsego (3,245) — H. H. Rigg 
OwosBO (14,496) — K. J. Wlllman. 

Petoskey (6,740) — H. C. Spltler. 

Pleasant Ridge (2,886). (See Pemdale ) 
Plymouth (4,484) — George A Smith. 
Pontiac (64,928) — James H Harris 
Port Huron (31,361) — L. A. Packard. 
River Rouge (IT, 314) — A McDonald. 
Rochester (3,664) — A, L. Cook. 

Rogers City (3,278) — H. H. Gilpin. 
Roseville (6,836) — B B Grampton. 

Royal Oak (22,904) — N J. Qulckstad. 
Saginaw (S<j,715) — Chester P. Miller. 

Bt. Clair (3,389) — Theo. V. Bddy 

St. Clair Shores (6,745) — J. W. Pistler. 

St. Johns (8,929) — Herold C. Hunt. 

St. Joseph (8,349) — Ernest P Clarke. 
Sault ^e. Marie (18,766) — G. Q. Malcolm. 
South Haven (4,804) — L. C. Mohr. 

Sturgis (6,960) — C. M. Perner, 

Three Rivers (6,86^ — C. H. Carrlck. 
Traverse City (12,539) — Charles D. Poor 
Trenton (4,022) — J L. Anderson. 
Wakefield (3,677) — C. W Berner. 

Wayne (3,428) — D. S. Yape. 

Wy^done (28,368) — P. W. ProsUc. 
Ypsllantl (10,148) — Arthur G Erickson 
Zieeland (2,850) — Malcolm B Rogers. 

MINNESOTA 


Albert Lea (10,169) — A. L. Gaarder 
Alexandria (8,876) — H N. Peterson. 
Anoka (4,851) — L W. Adams 
Austin (12.276)— S. T. Neveln. 

S^^TPOrt (2,690) — L. C. Acklln. 

Beini<Ui (7,202) — J. W. Smith. 

Blue Barth (2,884) — Lee R Pemberton 
Bralnerd (10,221) — W. C. Cobb. 

Chisholm (^,308) — J. P. Vaughan. 
Cloquet (^82) — B B. Anderson. 
Columbia Heights (6,613) — H. C. Nelson. 
Crookston (67821) — Arnold Qloor. 

Crosby (3,461) — P B. Perkins 
Detroit Lakes (3,676) — ^L. IJ. Towle. 
Duluth (101,463) — ^Leonard Young 
Bast Grand Porks (2,022) — K P B 
Relshus. 

Bdlna (P. O., Minneapolis) (8,138) — O S 
Glover. 


Ely (6,166) — W. B. Bnglund. 

Bveleth (7,484) — Daniel B- Heller 
Palrmont (5,521) — C W, Sankey. 

Faribault (12,767) — H. H Kirk 
Fergus Palls (9,389) — ^Alvln T. Stolen. 
Gilbert (2,722) — W J. Ryan. 

Grand Rapids (8,206) — C C. Baker 
Hastings (6,086) — B. A. Durbahn. 

Hlbblng (16,666) — J. W Richardson. 
HopklnB (8,834) — Robert J Mayo 
Hutchinson (8,406) — Ernest M. Hanson. 
International Palls (6,086) — Harold R. 
Peterson. 

Lake City (3;,210) — ^W. A Andrews. 
Litchfield (2,880) — Paul S. Amidon. 

Little Palls (5,014) — ^Barl C Van Dusen. 
Luveme (2,844) — O. B. PhUUps 
Mankato (14,038) — J. E. Anderson 
Marshall (8,260) — P. R Adams. 
Minneapolis (464,366) — Carroll B Reed. 
Montevideo (4,3l9) — C. A. Pederson. 
Moorhead (7^661) — S. G. Relnertsen. 
Nashwauk (2,666) — J B, Lunn. 

New TTlm (7,308) — ^P. B. Andreen. 
Northfleld (4,158) — O W. Herr 
North Mankato (P. O,, Mankato) (2,822) — 
Herbert P. Dubke 

North St, Paul (2,915) — ^H. B. Hegstrom 
Owatonna (7,664) — John J. Skinner. 
Pipestone (8,489) — O H. Knudtson. 

Proctor (2,621) — ^A. I. Jedllcka. 


Red Wing (9,029) — G. V Klimoy 
Redwood Palls (2,562) — J. H. Wlchman. 
Richfield (3,344) — Maitha llowkins. 
Robbinsdale (4,427)— E J. Cooper. 
Rochester (20,621) — G. H. Sanberg. 

St. Cloud (21,000) — H. B. Gough 
St. James (2,808) — L M Wikre, 

St. Louis Park (4,710) — N. H. McKay, 
at. Paul (271 606) — S. O Hartwell, 
at. Peter (4,811) — Melville R. Davis. 

Sauk Center (2,710)— W. A. Kohl. 

Sauk R^ids (2,650) — Richard V Melby 
Sleepy Eye (2,676) — L, A. Lavlne. 

Soutn St. Paul (10,009) — Irvin T. Simley. 
Staples (2,667) — P. M. Atwood. 

Stillwater (7J.73) — Guy D. Smith. 

Thief River Palls (4,208) — ^Morris Bye. 
Tracy (2,670) — ^R. R Sorensen. 

Two Harbors (4,426) — C, E. Campton. 
Virginia (11,963) — R. H. Brown. 

Wadena (2,612) — E. C. Schwartz. 

Waseca (3,815) — H W.^ Godfrey, 

West St. Paul (4,463) — H. L. Qarlough. 
White Bear Lake (2,600) — C. H. Christen- 
son 

Wlllmar (6,178) — A M. W^nMS 
Winona (20,850) — Douglas P Dickerson. 
Worthington (3,878) — Roy E. Miller. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen (8,925) — C. E, funders 
Amoi^ (3,214)— G. Bridges, 

Bay St. L6nis (3,724)—:^. J. Ingram. 
Belzonl (2,736) — B. P. Brooks* 

Biloxi (14,860)—^ L. May. 

Brookhaven (6,288) — Edgar S. BowluS. 
Canton (4,725) — J. M. Smyth. 

Clarksdale (10,043) — H. B Heidelberg 
Cleveland (3.240) — W J. Parka. 

Columbia (4,833) — A G Stubblefield 
Columbus (10,743) — C N Brandon 
Corinth (6 220) — Hal Anderson 
Greenville (14,807) — — 

Greenwood (11,123) — W. C. Williams. 
Grenada (4,349)— John Rundle 
Gulfport (12,647) — B. Prank Brown. 
Hattiesburg (18.601)— W I Thames 
Indlanola 73 116) — Walter W. Lockharf. 
Jackson (48,282) — Edward L Bailey , B. S. 

Dobyns, B M ; W. E. Bnfkln R. D 
Kosciusko (3,237) — G. D Humphrey. 
Laurel (18,017) — R H Watkins 
Lexington (2,590) — W. B. Kcnna. 
Louisville (3,013) — M L, Neill. 

McComb (10,057) — Joseph E, Gibson. 
Meridian (31,964) — H. M. Ivy. 

Natchez (13,422) — W H. Braden. 

New Albany (3,187) — W. R Applewhite. 
Oxford (2,890)— — Horace D- Pickens 
Pascagoula (4,830) — B. P, Sylvester. 

Pass Christian (3,004) — Prank L. French. 
Philadelphia (2,600) — L. O. Todd, 
Picayune (4,608) — T. K Boggan, 

Starkville (3,612) — George P Dorsey. 
Tupelo (6,361) — Charles P Capps, 
Vicksburg (22,943) — H V Cooper 
Water Valley (3,738) — I. J. Marrs. 

West Point (4,677)- — B. T. Schumpert. 
Winona (2,607) — .T. S. Hattox 
Yazoo City (6,579) — R. J. Koonce. 


MISSOURI 


Aurora (3,876) — John W Gilliland. 

Bonne Terre (4,021) — Fred Brnner. 
Boonville (6,4.35) — Jj. E. Ziegler. 

Brentwood (P. O., St. X«ouls) (2,819) — 
J. B. Homan 

Brookfield (6 428) — L. V. Crooksbank. 
Butler (2,706) — WlUnrd J. Graff 
Cameron (3,607) — L. M. Hosman. 

Cape Girardeau (16,227) — J. A. Whlteford- 
Carrollton (4,068) — W. L Adams. 

Carthage (9 736)— J, L. Caropbell. 
CarutberavUle (4,781) — R Pierce. 

Chaffee (2,902) — Charles Scott 
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Charleston (3,3r.7) — A, !>. Slmpstm. 
Chimoothe (SllTT)— M. K. Adorns 
Clayton (9.«13) — John L. lirackon. 

Clinton (0,744) — Arthur I-ee 
Columbia (14.967)— W. K Uo^ouston«ul. 
Crystal City (3.o6'n— -B A. Sparlvnj?. 

De Soto ( 0 , 000 )— O. ^ Coil. 

Dexter (2.714)— Fred Miller. 

Bldon (3,171) — J. A Campbell. 

Bxwlalor Sprlnps (4.505)— W S Smith 
Farnrineton (^•O^l)— W. L. Johns. 

Fayette (2,630)— U. L Itiley. 

FergUBOn (3.70S)— V. C. MeCluor. 

Fistula (4.0S5)—\V. L Pulliam 
BVederlcWown (2 954) — Crover M. Cozoan. 
Fulton (6,105) — J. T. Ituah. 

SnSlbal (22.761)— K, T. Miller. 
Higgln5ryllle (3,3.*»1)) — C, F. Johns, 
tod^endence (15,206) — K. K. Street. 
SSIreon City (21.606)— William F. Knox. 
Jonlin (3.3.454) — K. A. Klllott. 
iSasas City ^390.740)— Ooorge Meloher; 

George C. Tinker, D. M. 

Eennett) (4,128)— .i. F. Taylor 
Klrtovillo (8.203)— J. H. Ncvnio 
mtk?mod (9.109)— Frank V. Tillman. 
Lebanon (3,662) — Charles A. McMlllim. 
Liitarton (4.695)— Leslie U. Boll. 

Liberty <3,610) — D. 11. Kay. 

’/o Kt Conrad. 



Lille. 

Mareellne (8.666)— J. A. Burnaldc. 

Marshall (8,10,3) — W. M. WeHtbrook. 
Maryville (6,217) — J. l-eslie laiwix'g 
MesSlco (S.290) — L. li, Hawthorne. 

Moberly (13.772) — M. F, Bench 
Monett (4,000)— M. L. CoU^raan. 

Neosho (^486)— L. O. Lltle., 

Nevada (t,448)— W, C. Fowler. 

North Kansas City (2,574)-— J. R. Clark. 
Perry vine (2,064) — K. O. Quesc 
Poplar Bluff (7.061) — George R. I.ouRhend. 
Richmond (4,120) — Priee L. Collier. 

Bella (3,070) — B. V. 3.0WIS. 

St. Charles (10,401) — Stephen Blaekhnrst. 
St. Joseph (80,9,36)— F. 11. Barbee; L. M. 
Haines. B M. 

St Louis (821,000)— Henry J. Gerliitg ; 

Charles A. Roe, B. M. 

Ste. Genevieve (2.002)— T. L. Bmmlt. 
Sedalia (20,800) — Hebor U. Hunt. 

Slfceston (5.676) — Roy V. Km»e 
Slater (3,478) — C. O. Birch. 

Springfield <67,527) — H. P. Study, 

Trenton (6,092) — W. H. Mclloitaia. 
University City (25,800) — Charles Banks. 
Warrensburg <6.140)— Kdwnrd Beatty. 
Washington (5,018) — C. J, Burger. 

Webb City (6.876) — D. U, Mcllrmftld. 
Webster Groves (16,487) — Willard 
Qosliu. 

West Plains (3,336 > — J. R, Martin. 
MONTANA 

^aconda (12i494> — W. K. Dwyer, 

Billings (lO.fiOo) — A. T. Peterson. 
Bozeinan„(p.866)— Daniel S. WUIlamn. 

Butte (39.532) — J. G. Ragsdale; Addis 
^McGrath, B. M. 

Deer Lodge (3,610) — Owen D. Bpeer. 
Glendive 74.6^) — Gordon H. Kidder. 

Great Falls (28,822) — Irving W. Smith. 
Havre (6.372) — W. J. Shirley. 

Helena (11.863) — Robert O. Brans. 
Kallapell (ejO&A)— W. D. Swetland. 

Laurel (2,658) — Fred W. Graff. 

Lewlstown (5.368) — C, G. Manning. 
{J^lhgaton (6.391) — B. A. Winans. 

Miles Cto (7,176) — Glen G. Bye, 

Mlasonla Ira B. Fee. 

Red ^ge (3^.026) — Har^ B Field, 
Woundup (2^,677) — Zrvln B. Collins. 
Whltefisdi (2,803) — B. A. Blnderman. 


E. 


NEBRASKA 

Alliance (O.GOO) — II. R Partrldgo. 

.\uburti (3,068) — .Tohn A .1 imerson 
Aurora (2,7151 — J. A. Doremus. 

Beatrice (10,297) — P). L Novotny. 

Blair (2,791) — I ,T. Montgomery 
Broken Bow (2,715) — Bmll Benthaek. 
Cluidron (4,C06) — James SKlnkle. 

Columbus (6.898) — R. R. McGee. 

Crete (2,865) — C. 11. Velto 
P'alrbury (6,192) — W. E. Scott. 

P'alls City (5.787) — A B. Gel wick. 

P'romont (11,407) — A. H. Waterhouse. 
Geriug (2,631) — J p'red Nelson 
Grand Island (18,041) — C. Ray Gates 
Hastings (15,490) — A. H Staley, 
lloldrego (3,263) — Conrad Jacobson. 
Kearney (8,575) — 

Lexington (2,962) — C. H. Collett. 

Lincoln (75,933) — Millard C. Lefier ; J G, 
Ludlnin, B M, 

McCook (6.688) — ,T. C Mitchell. 

NebraHka City (7,230) — Gordon Q. Warren.. 
Norfolk (lO.T 17)— Allen P, Burkhardt. 
North Platte (12,061) — W. J Braham. 
Omaha (214,006) — O. T. Eastman, B. M. ; 

Leon O. Smith. It. D. 

Plattsmouth t3.793) — R. E. Bailey. 
Schuyler J2, 588^ — R. T. Posnot. 

Scottsbiuff (8.465) — Archer L. Burnham. 
Seward (2,737) — J. N. Kegler. 

Sidney (3,306) — G. p\ Llebendorfer. 

South Sioux City (, 3,927) — E, N. Swett. 
Superior (3.044 ) — J. A Christenson 
Wahoo (2.089) — Pnul P). Seidel. 

Wymoro (2.680)— A. PL P'lsher. 
lork (5,712) — E. L. Weaver. 

NEVADA 

Elko (3.217)— C. M. Luce. 

Ely (3.046) — M. J. Clarke. 

I^s Vegas (6.165)—- Maude P'razler. 

Reno (18,529)— B. D. BlUiughnrst. 

Sparks (4,698) — George L Dilworth 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin (20,018) — L. p. Young 
Claremont 112.377)— Albert R. Ki-llogg. 
Concord (25.228) — Louis J. Uundlctt. 
Derry (6,131) — li^nnk Whiteher, 

Dover tl3.673)— J. K. WIguot. 

-A.. Towle- 

Franklln <«j5td)— S. Llbbey. 

!?• llaaimond. 

S. Gilman. 

I-e^nou (7.07;i)— Winium J. English. 

Kenezet ; 

--.A^iiatin J. Glbhoiia. B. M. 

Milford (4,668)— Harold C. Bales. 

Nashua <.31.4«3)— Earle T. Tracey. 
Newport (4,650) — P'rank A. Morris 
Portsmouth (14.406)— Harry L.^Moore. 
Rochester (10,200) — William H, Buker 
SogCTsworth '(6,680)-IiHSwa^ Wins- 

NBW JERSEY 

Asbury I^rk (14.081)— A. E, Kraybill. 

8. Chenowetb ; 

. Harry H. Young, B, M. 

Audubon <8i604^W. D. Fldler. 

Bayonne (88.070) — ^Pr«*ton H. Smith; 

Joseph A. Sklenar. B. M. 

Belleville (^,074)— Wayne R. Parmer. 
^Imar (CL40i)— Thomas B. Harper. 
BerKenfleld (8.816) — ^Roy W. Brown. 
BemardsWlIe (Bernards Township, 6,629>— 
_ Harry Q. Stuart. 

Beverly (2,864) — L. S. Trestle. 

Bloomfield (38.077)— Bdgar S. Stover; 

Frank Hochstuhl. Jr., B M. 

Bloomingdale (2,643) — Martha B. Day. 
Bogota (7,341)— BVank B. TUton. 

Boontou (6,866) — M. Burr Mann. 
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Al- 


Hall 

Andrew 


Bordentown i4,405) — Robert M Oberholser 
Bound Brook (7,372) — Albert S. Davla. 
Bradlev Beacb (3,303) — B'' J. Qronde. 
Bridgeton (16,699) — Chester Robbins 
Burlington (10,844) — Vann H. Smith, 
Butler (3,392) — B J. Bilenberger. 

Caldwell (8,056) — D’Arcy C. Barnett 
Camden (118,700) — Leon N, Neuleu ; 

fred E Dudley. B. M. 

Cape May (2,637) — ^Lester A. Rodes. 
Carlstadt (6,425) — Edward B'. Erom. 
Carteret (13,389) — B- V, Hermann. 
■Chatham (3,869) — Ralph F. Bates. 
‘Clementon (2,606) — Irwin M Sabold. 
Cllffslde Park (16,267) — George F 
Clifton (46,876) — George J Smith 
Chambers, B. M. 

Closter (2,502) — C. P, Sailer. 

Colllngswood (12,723) — John B. Ritter. 
Cranford (11,126)^ — Sarah Edmond. 

Dover (10,031) — ^Roswell S Bowlby. 
Dumont (i>,861 ) — Ij J Honias. 

Dunellen (6,148) — R W. Crane 
Bast Newark (2,686) — James F- Coogan 
Bast Orange (68,020) — Clifford J". Scott; 
Herbert J. Condit, Jr , B. M ; Prances L 
Schenck, B D 

Bast Paterson (4,779) — J’ohn L Eoerner. 
East Rutherford (7,080) — ^Prank J. Oglee. 
Bdgewater (4,089) — ^William F Conway 
Beg Harbor City (3,478) — David R. Bohr- 
bach 

Elisabeth (114,689) — Ira T. Chapman; 

John W Brown, B. M 
Englewood (17,805)— "Wlnton J. White. 
Pair Lawn (6,990) — Cornelius R. Jaarsma. 
Pairvlew (9,067) — Z B. Mosten, Jr 
Flemln^on (2,729) — ^Paul H Axtell. 

Port Lee (8,769) — Arthur B. Chase 
Franklin (4,176) — ^Fred C. Shotwell. 
Freehold (6,894) — Llovd S. Cassel 
Garfield (20,739) — ^William H Steegar. 
Garwood (3,844) — W W. Halsey, 
Glassboro (4,709) — J. Harvey Rodgers 
Glen Ridge (7JB65) — Herbert W Dutch 
Glen Rock (4,369) — Stuart R Race. ^ 
Gloucester (ilty (13,796) — Charles C. 

Madeira. _ .. ™ . 

Quttenberg (6,636)— Anna L Hlein 
Hackensa^ (24,668) — William A. Smith. 
Hacfcettstown (3.038) — ^V. C- Bmeler. 

Haddonfleld (8,867) — A S Martin 

Haddon Heights (ILS94) — ^WHUam C Dayls. 
Haledon (P. O., Paterson) (4,812) — Her- 
man Hockaema. 

ECammonton (7,6B6) — Hu'bert H Smith. 
Harrlflon (15,601) — John P. Murray. _ 
Hasbronck ECelghta (5,658) — C C Hitch- 
cock 

HAwthorne (11,868) — F. H. Thoms _ 
Highland Park (8,691) — ^P Willard, Bur th. 
Hlgbtstown (3,012) — -d’ane B. Donnell. 

— ^ - - (2,969) — George G White. 

(P. O., Elizabeth) (17,601) — 

G. Woodfleld „ ^ , 

(69i261) — Daniel S. Healey; 
W. Clayton, B M 
(66,738) — ^Robert L. Saunders 
(316,716) — James A. Nugent; 
” Thompson, B D 


HUladale 
Hillside 
Arthur 
Hoboken 
Arthur 
Irvington 
Jersey Cl 
Hennln 


ton L. 


K^rny (P O., ArUnfi^on)' (40,716)— Ed- 
mund L Tlnk ; Edmund Stevenson, B. M. 
Eeyport (4,940) — ^W. E BUderhack. 
Lambertvllle (4,618) — Robert E Williams. 
Leonla (6,360) — ^Nelson C Smith, 

Linden (21,206) — D A. Howell 
Llndenwold (2,623) — I M. Sabold 
Little Perry (4,156) — ^Edward B Galge. 
Lodi (11,649) — Heniy V Matthews. 

Long Branch (1A398) — Charles T Stone 
Lyndhnrst ( 17,862 )— Reeves D. Batten. 
Madison (7,481) — Harry A Wann. 
Manvllle (6,441)- — B. J Boyer. 

Marmte City (P. O , Ventnor) (2,913) — 
Alice E, Whittaker. 

Maywood (3,898) — Elizabeth Edwards 
Merchantvllle (3,692) — 'John W Kratzer. 
Metuchen (6,748)— Carl H. Galloway. 


Middlesex (3,504) — Willlnm Love. 

Mldl.ind Park (3,638) — Richard M. Hart- 
mann. 

Milltown (2,994) — Harry R. Menach 
Millville (14.705) — Victor C. Nlcklas. 
Montclair (42,017) — Frank Q. Plckell; 
Fred P Reagle, B. M ; John J. Foi> 
ester, R D. 

Morristown (15,197) — J. Burton Wiley. 
Neptune (P. O , Ocean Grove) (10,626) — 
O. J. Moulton. 

Newark (442,337) — John H Logan; 
Cephas I. Shirley, B. M ; Eugene S. 
Farley, R. D. 

New Brunswick (34,656) — P. J. Sickles: 

Rslph Whiteman, B. M. 

New MUford (2,566) — B, P Glbhs 

Newton (5,401) — C H Reagle 

North Arlington (P. O., Arlington) 

( 8,263 ) -—Louis D Carr. 

North Bergen (40,714) — Robert Madden; 

James Goodmann, B. M. 

Northfleld (2,804) — Charles M. Kresge 
North Plainfield (P. O , Plainfield) 
(9,760) — Beekman R. Terhune. 

Nutley (20,672) — Paul R, Radcllffe. 

Oaklyn (P. O, Camden) (3,843) — Alwllda 
M Ludlow. 

Ocean City (6,525) — Geor^ E. Brown 
Orange (36,399) — W Burton Patrick; 

WUllam G. McCurdy, B. M. 

Palisades Park (7,066) — Carl A. Marsden. 
Palmyra (4^968) — C. P. Dengler. 

Paramus (P. O., Rrldgewood) (2,649) — 

Frank V. Flora. 

Passaic (62,969) — Arthur D. Arnold. 
Pateprson (186,513)— John R Wilson ; 

Thomas F Kelly, B. M. 

Paulahoro (7,121) — -Wllmer F. Burns. 

Penns Grove (6,895). 

Pensauken (P. O , Merchantvllle) 
(16,915) — George B Fine 
Perth Ambov (43,616) — W, C McGinnis; 

John K. Sbeehy, B M 
Phllllpsburg (19,266) — Frank D. Munroe. 
Pitman (6,411) — Daniel W. Davis. 
Plainfield (34,422) — Frederick W. Cook; 
G B Zimmer, B. M. 

Pleasantvllle (11,580) — Simon M. Hors- 
tick. 

Pompton Lakes (3,104) — Thomas J Hut- 
ton 

Princeton (6,992) — B Woodhull Davis 
Prospect Park (P O., Paterson) (5,900) — 
Thomas L. Bump. 

Rahway (16,011) — ^Arthur L. Perry. 
Ramsey (3,268) — W. D Tisdale. 

Raritan (Including Bridgewater Town- 
ship, 8,103) — Oscar A. Fisher. 

Red Bank (11.622) — Edwin C. Gllland. 
Ridgefield (4,671) — Charles R. Dixon 
Ridgefield Park (10,764)— A. R-iy Palmer. 
Ridgewood (12 188) — I B. Somerville. 
Rockaway (3 132) — Charles L Curtis. 
Roselle (13,021) — John R. Patterson. 
Roselle Park (8,969) — Elmer F. Smith. 
Rutherford (14,915) — Clarence A. Fetterly. 
Salem (8,047) — Leigh M Lott. 

Sayrevllle (8.658) — Jesse Selover. 

Secaucus (8.950) — M J Pechtel 
Somerville (8,255) — T. Latimer Brooks. 
South Amboy (8,476) — O. O Barr. 

South Orange (34,051 John H. Boss- 
hart ; C. B. Stevens, B. M, 

South Plainfield (5.047) — H. C. Fries. 

South River (10,759) — William S. Lesh. 
Sumnvlt (14,556) — John B. Dougall 
Teaneck (16,618) — Lester N. Neulen. 

T< nafly (6,660)' — George A. Kipp. 

Totowa (P. O., Paterson) (4,600) — Ed- 

mund L Kelley. 

Trenton (123,866) — ^Paul Loser; Clharles B, 
Warren, B M 

Union (16.472) — Edward F. Waldron 
TJnlon City (58,659) — ^Arthur O. Smith. 


* Includes Maplewood Township. 
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Ventnor (0.074 ) — Ilallldny R J ackHon. 
Vprona (7 161 )— F'retit'rlc Brown* 

Vi^cfand (IncliuUnK I.andla Township) 
(21603)— W W. Welilnor. 

'WaUlnfStoJi ( 

Washlnlrton^’(4,4io)~S, N* Tr«*^l«jr. 
Weehawken (14.807) — Raymond E. Pink- 

WMtfleld ( 15 , 801 )— CharlcB A. Phllhower. 
wt^tNew i'ork (37,107) — II. L lialn. 
wS Or^nKC ( 24\:iy7 ) — S. C. Strong. 

-OTARt Pate^on (3,101) — O L. Floetwood. 

TfSlStOT^Csfesa)— Wllllnm l^^Curtls. 
Wildwood ' ( 6,330 ) — Honry C. Chalmers. 
■WoodbrtdRO (25,200)— John II. Lwe* 
WMdbury (8,172)- — Malcolm C. Thomas. 
T^SodlynncIP. O., Camden) (2.878)-~Ray 

■Wood”Rl^e^<S?i30> — Renjnmln E. Fart. 


East Rochoster (0,027) — Benjamin H. 

Root 

East UockaNMiy (4,340) — Harold F. Stud- 
well, 

East Syracuse (4,040) — Edward T. Hen- 
nessy. 

Kllenvllle (3,280) — E C. Hocmer. 

Elmira (47,307) — Harvey O Hutchinson 
Elmira Helshts (5,001) — Horace H. Beach. 
Klmsford (2.035). 

Endicott (10,2.31) — H H. Crumb. 

Kalrport (4,004) — Tliomiis (4. Coffee. 
Falconer (3,570) — Gerald A. Wilber 
Fannlnedale (3.373) — Weldon E Howltt. 
Floral Park (10 010) — Rena C Hayden 
Fort Edward (3,860) — Henry E. Vvinston. 
Fort Plain (2.725) — Robs E. Cameron 
Frankfort (4,203) — C. W Lewis. 

Froilon’a (5.814) — Claude R l>ye 
Frwpnrt (15.407) — John W. Dodd. 

Fulton (12.402)— G. R Bodlev. 

Garden City (7,180) — Winlleld A. Town- 
send. 

Geneva (10,053) — W Lynn FTouseman. 

Glen Cove (11,430) — Hannllml 11 . Chap- 
man 

Glens Falls <18.531 )— Alexander W. Miller. 
Qloversville (23,000) — Harry W. Lang- 
worthy. 

Goshen — (2,801) — Charles J. Hooker. 
Gouverneur (4.015) — Scott L. Brown 
Gowanda (3.042) — Reverdy K Baldwin. 
Granville (3.483) — C, F. SicMaster 
Great Neck (4,010) — Willis K Dod^te 
Green Island (4,.331) — George K. DeMIlle. 
Greenport <3.m)2) — Joseph .V. Walker. 
Hamburg (4,731) —Fnalerick .7, Moffitt 
IXiiHtinus-upon-Iludaon (7,007) — John L. 

Hopkins. 

Haberstraw (5.(121)— Aretus P. Burroughs. 
Hempstead^ (12,0,70) — W. A. Gore. 
Herkimer (10.440) — Loralne W. Bills. 
Highland Falls (2,010) — James X O’Neill. 
Homer <3,105)— Arthur K. Warren. 
i|ooHlek I'nlls (4,7,76) — ^W. ILa‘on Htitt. 
Hornell <l«.2r>0) — Harrison a, Dodg<‘ 
IIiidsMii (12.:i37)— Montgomery Smith. 

Hudson FtiUs (0.440)— David R Finley. 

11 ion (0.800) — Bari 1*. Watkln. 
IrondiHiuoit <1*. O., Rochester) (18,024) — 
A. C, Hamilton. 

Jtvlngtoja (3,007)-— R. DeWltt Morrison. 
Ithaca (20,708)— C. L. Kulp. 

.lameatown (46.165)— George A Peraeil. 
Johnson City (13,607)— H. B. KeeUwton. 
Johnstown (10,801) — ^B. L. Ackley. 
Kenraore XH»i4H2)— Frank C. Densborger. 
Kingston <28,08S)— -R. C. Van Xngen. 
I..aekawaDna (23.848) — Berchinans J. Bo- 
land. 

Tiaka Placid (2.080) — Paul Patchln. 
X.Ancaater <7,040) — F. L. Smith. 
Xmrehmont (6.282)— (8«c Maumroneck). 
Lnwrem>e (3,011) — (B«« Cedarhurst). 

I.4» Boy (4,474) — ^Bdward W. Spry. 
Tdberty (8.427) — David B. Panebaker, 

I Lindenhurst (4,040) — Bdward W, Bower, 


new MEXICO 


Alamogordo (3,090) —R., A- Mcl^eskey. 
AihSmieraue (20.670) — John Milne, 
cirlffi C8.7C^)— W. G. Donley. 
Clayton. ( 2 , 5 t 8 )-r^Hiyn»>nrt Hii^^ 


■rift-cton (2 518) — Kuyn»>nct iiun. 

M«r”t I 

w5f‘L7. 

(4,.778) — Eitgenia Herber. 

Portales (2,510) — Floj’d p. Golden. 

Raton (6,O0O)—I>onald MacKay, 

Roswell ?*T***ieAti 

Santa Fe (11,170)— Isabel L. Kekh s. 

Silver City (3,5l0)-~“I,eln A, Mnnvllle, 
T^ram^rl (4,148)— R. J. Mullins. 

NEW YORK 

Albany (127.412)- -Austin , R. Coulson ; 
James J. Welch, B. M. ; John H. Klngs- 

Alblon ^4,878) — Carl X. Bergeraon. 
ASltrrtlle (4j487)~Art^hur V. Huff. 
Amsterdam (8^817)— Wilbur H. LynoK ^ 
Auburn (86,662) — GwriCf Barford ; 

Emily J. Sullivan, B. M. 

Babylon (4,S42)-^KBrl^ W, Arroatrong. 
Baldwinavllle Jtl- 

Ballaton Spa <4.601>--^. A. Androwa. 
Batavia (17,876)— Clyde P. Walls. 

Bith H,016i— W. K.^anderhoef. 

Beacon (11,033)— Hi. D. llawoa. , „ ,, 

Bl^hamton (t6.6^>— Daniel J. Kelly; 

Donald M. Tower, R. JD. 

Brockport (S.BXlj — „ ** 
Bron^lle (6.387) -—Winaid W. B<»«y* _ 
Buffalo (678,076) — R. C. Hartwell: R. C. 

(Jaupp, B. M. J Calla SUwrberg, R._ D. 
Canajoharie <2J519) — Harvey JN. Bolraar. 
Canandaigua (^.641)— Frank IB. Fisk. 
Canaitota (4,286)— ^len F. Bogardua. 
Canlateo (2,648)— D. M. Gardner. 

Canton (2,822) -^Hugb G. WllUama. 


(4,340) — Harold 


-Edward 


Stud- 

Hen- 


( 23.848 > —Berchinans 


Cartilage (4.460)— R. G. Wallaoe. ^ 

CetskilT (6,082>— John T. Kaemnaerlen. 
Cedarhurst (6.066>— Chirlea S,^ Wright. 
CoMesklll (M&*> — ClZ^e^W. Stooum. 
Cohoes (28,22^— W. B. Schneider. 
Cooperstown (2,800) — M. J. HnXter. 
Corinth (2,618>— John N. Hayea. 

Corning (16,777) s Dlatrlet No. 0, WUllam 
B. I^vem ; district No. 18, A. Bl. 
Blodgett. ^ 

Cortland (16,048)— L. T. Wilcox. 
Dannemora (3.848) — Lestn X. Arnold. 
Dansvllle <^828>— W. J. Braman. 

Depew (6,536) — George R. Crego. . 

Dobl» Ferry (5,741 V—^ohn A. HcGInness. 
DolmvlUe (8,«08) — ^Frank B. Richards. 
Dun^rk (17,802)— F, R. Darling.. 

East Aurora (4,815) — Harry W. Mead. 


imwvllle 


Leon 


Davis, 


Lynhrook (l 1,988) — Charles D. Voaburgh. 
Lyons (3.866) — O. WcndeU Hogue. 

Malone (8,657) — H. XL Lamberton. 
Mamaroneck (11,766)— Arthur 9S. Boothby. 
Uasciena f 10.637 > — B. O. Simmons. 


Mamaroneck (11,766)— Arthur 9S. Boot 
Mnssena f 10.637 > — B. O. Simmons. 
Mecbanicvllte (7,824)— Bhran B. Jonea 
Medina (6,071) — ^Howard B. Brown. . 
Middletown (21,27^— Bmest H.. Burdick, 
—Harlan B. Allen, 


Mlneola 

Mohawk 


vn (21,27^— Bmest H.. Burdick. 
(8,165)— Harlan B. Allen. 

<2,88(D — Harry M. Fisher, 
o (S,4{W)— Kenneth L. Rutherford, 
isco (S.lOT) — H. M. J^ennlngs. 
iorrls (2,288) — T>, O, Fuller. 
Vernon (61,4»8>— ’fWHw H. 


Mount Vernon (61^88)— ’tWlham 

Holmes : Donald W. Heteht, B. M. 
»wsrk (^,648)— F. Nett Stroup. 


Newsrie 
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Newburgh (31,276) — Marion W. Uongman ; 

J. Leroy Thompson, It. D 
New Hyde Park (3,314) — HarolcL A. Lints. 
New Rochelle (54,000) — CllUord S Brag- 
don ; P. J. O'Brien, B. M. ; Ralph w. 
Walter, R. D. 

New York (6,930,446) — William J, O’Shea; 

Eugene A. Nifenecker, R D. 

New York Mills (4,006) — O M. Ruland. 
Niagara Ralls (75,460) — James P. Taylor ; 
William T. Simons, B. M. , Harris C. 
Allen, R. D. 

Northport* (2,528) — ^Lyle L. Morris. 

North Tarrytown (7,417) — Ernest B. Oer- 
tel ; Frank L. Martin, B. M. 

North Tonawanda (19,019)— Clatide L. 

Norwich (8,378) — ^Frank R. Wassung. 

Nyack (6,392) — Kenneth R. MacGalman. 
Ogdensburg (16,916) — ^Arthur J. Laldlaw. 
Olean (21,790) — ^William C- Qreenawalt. 
Oneida (10,658) — Albert H. CoveU. 
Oneonta (12,636) — George J. Dann. 
Ossining (15,241) — ^Everett A. Barto. 
Oswego (22,652) — Frederick Leighton. 
Owego (4,742) — ^Fred B. Parker. 

Palmarra (2,692) — Earl Crowell. 

Patchogue (6,860) — Sheridan Linn. 
Peekskfll (17,126) — ^P. R. Spencer 
Pelham (town, 11,851) — Joseph C. Brown. 
Penn Yan (5,329) — Charles G. Hetherlng- 


ton. 

Perry (4,231) — Charles D. Fausold. 
Plattsburg (13,849) — George M. Elmendorf. 
Pleasantrcdlle (4,640) — ^Requa W. Bell. 

Port Chester (22,662) — S. O. Rorem. 

Port Jervis (10,24^ — Arthur H. Naylor. 
Potsdam (4,136) — ^E. Harold Cole. 
Poughkeepsie (40,288) — ^Ward C. Moon. 
Rensselaer (11,228) — Walter S Clark 
Rochester (328,132) — Herbert S. Weet ; J 
S. Mullan, B, M. ; A. Laura McGregor, 
R D. 

Rockville Center (13,718) — William S 

Covert. 

Rome (32,338) — George R Staley 
Rye (8,712) — George H, Webster. 

Sag Harbor (2,773) — Sanford H Calhoun 
Salamanca (9,677) — Ge org e A. Place. 
Saranac Lake (8.020) — HT V. Llttell 
Saratoga Springs (18,169) — Harris Cran- 
dall. 

Saugertles (4,060) — Grant D Morse. 
Scarsdale (9,690) — Ralph 1. Underhill. 
Schenectady (95,692) — W. H. PUlsbury ; 
Tulloch M. Townsend, B. M. ; Arthur Li 
Maxell, R D 

Scotia (7,487) — B W. Conrad. 

Sea Cliff (3,466) — F. E De Gelleke. 

Seneca F^Ils (6,443) — P 
Silver Creek (^160) — 

Sloan (P. O., Buffalo) 

Wilson. 

Solvay (7,986) — C A. Duvall. 

Southampton (8,787) — H, F. Sabine. „ ^ 

South Gflens Falls (P O , Glens Falls) 
(2,68^ — Lester C. Schuknccht. 

Spring Valley (3,948) — Guy P. Rego. 
SprlngviUe (2,640) — L. Q. Palmer. 

Suffem ( 3,767 r — John B. Chllson. 

Syracuse _(209,826> — G. Carl Alveraon ; Mil- 
ton F. Wagner, B. M. ; H. P. Smith, R D. 
Tarrytown (6,841) — L, v. Case. 

Tlcouderoga (8,680)— Raymond W. Nash, 
Tonawanda (12,681) — ^Walter S, Fraser, 
Troy (72.768) ; 

Lanslngbnndi District, Nell K. White ; 

George H. Bradshaw, B. M. 

Union District, George H. Kmg; Wil- 
liam A Dhnne, B. M. 

Tuckahoe (6,138) — ^Town of East Chester; 

W. H. McClelland (District No. 1). 

_ Frank M. Buckley (District No- 2). 
Tupper Lake (6,271) — ^Robert E. Mlnnlch. 
Utica (101 J40)— John A. DeCamp ; Ed- 
ward O. Folsom- B. M. 

^ley Sheam (llJ90)— Harry W. Gross. 
Walden. (4,288) — E. R. Van. Eleeck. 


lubert Mott. 

Eay C. Witter 
(3,482) — J. Ernest 


Walton (3,496)^— Howell B. Townsend 
Wnpplngers Falls (3,336) — John C Goff. 
Warsaw (3,477) — Herbert Preston. 
Waterford <’2,921} — Frank C. Roda. 
Waterloo (4,047) — Charles E, Foley. 
Watertown (32,205) — Raymond C. Burdick ; 

Harold B Evans, B M 
Watervllet (16,083) — William Richmond. 
Watkins Glen (2,956) — John A. Beers. 
Waverly (5,662)— P. C. Meserve 
Wellsville (6,674) — George F. Jammer. 
Westfield (3,466) — H. M. Baton. 

West Haverstraw (2,834) — Ed Schriber. 
Whitehall (5,191) — Page B. Cole 
White Plains (36,830) — John W. Lum- 
hard ; Lyle C. Shaw, B. M. ; Francis C. 
Buroa, R D. 

Whltesboro (3,376) — P. H. Martin. 
Wmiarnaville (3,119) — Walter J. Herring- 
ton 

Wmiston Park (P. O., Bast Williston) 

(4,427) — Roy R. Waite, 

Yonkers (134,646) — Lament P. Hodge. 
Yorkvllle (8,406) — Christine Craig. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


M M 


Albemarle (8,493) — M. S Beam. 

Asheboro (6,021) — B J. Hllker. 

Asheville (60,193) — W. L. Brooker ; S. M. 
Connor, B. M. 

Beaufort (2,957) — ^R. L. Fritz, Jr, 

Belmont (4,121) — H. C. Sisk. 

Bessemer Cliw (8,789)-— James R. Caldwell. 
Burlington (9,787)— H. M, Roland- 
Canton (5.117) — ^A. J. Hutchins. 

Chapel Hil l (2,699) — J. Minor Qwynn. 
Charlotte (82,676) — H. P. Harding; 
Charles Blackburn, B. M. ; Estelle Raw! 
Porter, B. D 

Cherryvllle (^766) — Hunter Huss. 

Clinton (2.712) — B. E. Lohr 
Concord (11,820) — A. S Webb 
Dunn (4,568) — J Shepard Bryan. 

Durham (62,037) — Frank M. Martin 
Fowler, B. M. 

Bdenton (8,663) — John A. Holmes. 
Elizabeth City (10 037) — B. H. Hax'tsell. 
Fayetteville (13,049) — Horace Sisk. 

Forest City (4,009) — J. W Bakes. 

Gastonia (17,093) — W, P. Grier. 

Goldsboro (14,986) — Ray Armstrong. 
Graham (2,972) — W. A. Youm. 

Greensboro (6.^669) — Guy B. PhlUipa ; B. N- 
Peeler, B. M. ; B. T. McSwaln, B. D. 
Greenville (9,194)-— Julius H. Rose. 

Hamlet (4,801) — H. M. Kyzer. 

Henderson (6,845) — B. M. Rollins. 
Hendersonville (6,07())- — P. M Waters. 
Hlcko^ (7,363) — R. W. Carver. 

High Point (36,746) — T. Wingatb Andrews. 
Kings Mountain (5.632) — Claud Grlgg. 
Kinston (11,362)— W. A. Graham. 
Laurinburg (8,3l2) — J. H. Fleming. 

Lenoir (6,632) — C. B. Warren. 

Lexington (9,652) — ^A. W. Honeycutt. 
Lincolnton (3,781) — WIl^ M. Pickens. 
Lumberton (4,140)— W. B. Crumpton. 
Monroe (6,100) — W. R. Kirkman. 
Mooresvllle (6,619) — H, C- Miller. 

Morehead City (3,483)— H. L. Joslyn. 
Morganton (6.001) — W. F. Starnes. 

Mount Airy (6,046)— L. B Pendergraph. 
Mount Olive (2.686) — C. H. Pinner. 

New Bern (11,981) — H- B, Smith. 

Newton (4,394) — ^M. C- (Sampbell. 

North Wllkesboro (8,668) — ^W. D. Halfacre. 
Oxford (4,101) — C. <3. Credle. 

Raleigh (87,879) — P. S. Daniel ; H. D. Jen- 
nerjolnip B. M- 

Reldsvllle (6,861) — ^Pred M. Arrowood. 
Roanoke Rapids (8,404) — C- W. Davis. 
Rockingham (2,906) — L. J. Bell. 

Rocky Mount (21,412)— R. M. Wilson. 
Roxboro (3,657)—^. C. Davidson. 

Salisbury (16,961) — Chester C. Haworth, 
Sanford (4,263) — G. B. Wheeler. 

Shdby (10,789) — L. Smith. 
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Sm'ithfiold (2.54.‘0 — Nntlmn Womaok 
Southern IMiifs (2.G24>- -Willium F Allen 
Soencer — J L) Mosalck. 

Spludale (3 000) — L, E. Spikrs. 

Statesville (10,400) — It M Ctny. 

Tarboro (0.070) — William A M.ihlor. 
Thomasvllle (10,000) — D. W Mncldox 
Wadesboro (J,121) — Frank li ItichardHon. 
Washington (7,03.“) — JO S. Johnson. 
Wllliamston (2.7.tl) — William It. Watson. 
WiimlnKton (32,270) — O. A Hamilton ; 

F. J Ganse, It. M. 

Wilson (12,013) -IC It CuitlK. 
WInston-Saloiii (75,27 1) — It H, Latham, 
Hoy Uol.sliouber, It. M. 

NORTH LAKOTA 


Bismarck (11,090) — II O. Siixvik, 
Devils Lake (5,451) — F. II. Uilllland. 
Dickinson (G-OJ.!) — 1*. K Itorfir 
Fargo (28,019) — -J G. Moore. 

Grafton (3,1.10) -M It. Zimmerm-nn 
Grand Forks ( 17.1 1 2) — .Tohn C. West. 
Jamestown (8.1S7)-- C 1< ItobertHon. 
Mandan (G,3(>7j — J. C. Gould. 

Minot (10.0991— L. .‘V White 
VaRey City (.'1.208)- tl, W. Hanna. 
Wahpeton (.3,170) — L. H. Ilomiulck, 
Winfeton (5,100) — .T N. tJruoss. 


OHIO 


Akron (265,040) — Thomas W. Gosling. 
Alliance (23,047) — It. F. Stanlon. 

Amherst (2,^4) — F. R. i’owcrH 
Ashland (11,141) — E. L. Bowshcr. 
Ashtabula (23,3()1) — M. S. Mitchell. 

Athens (7,263) — H C. Fendry. 

Barberton (23,934) — V. L, Liglit. 
Barnesvllle (4,603) — R. 10. Schafer. 

Bedford (6,814) — A. K. Moody, 

Bellaire (13,327) — J. V. Nelson. 
Bellefontaine (0.643)— S. A Frampton 
Bellevue (6,266) — 1>, H. Patton. 

Berea (6,607) — A Q. Yawborg. 

Bexley (P. O., CoIurobuB) (7,396)- -II. C 
Dieterich. 


Bowlin* Green (6,688) — Arch B. Cunklln. 
Bridgeport (4,656) — Howard Kly. 

Bryan (4,680) — A. It, White. 

Bucyrus (10,(S27) — K. N. Diet rich 


-K. N. ill et rich 


Bye^llle (2.63S>-i.Wllbur U. Nlcholatm. 
Cadla (2,607) — Cnrf J. Patterson. 
Cambridge (16.139) — Hugh It. Hick. 
Campbell (14,673)— W. Marshnll I'oursen 
Ca^on (104.966) — J. II. Mason; A. A. 
Welsbacher, B. M. 

Carey (2,';^2) — Wallace L. Arntaolt. 

Cellna (4,604)— F. H. Bwlgart. 

C^grin B’alls (2.739) — II. K. Zul»er. 
rhilllcotho (18,340) — W. L. Miller. 
Cincinnati (461,160) — Edward D. Robert*; 
Charles W. HAndman, B. M. ; La>u:^ns B. 
Scates, R. H 

Clrclevllle (7.360) — Jf. O, Ea*le«oa- 
Clevcland (000,429) — R. Q. Jonea; F. Q. 

Hogen, B. M'. ; \Vm L. CJonnor. U. 1>, 
Cl^eland Height s ( 50.946 > — Frank I.. 

Wiley ; 'ft'nltacc G. Neablt, B. M. ; K. C. 
_ Grover, R. I>. 

Clyde (3,169) — A. J. Love. 

Columbus (290.564) — J. O. rolllcott. 
Conneaut (9.691 ) — C. M- I>icke.v. 

Coshocton (10.908) — A. C. Pence. 

Crestline (4,425) — Russell B Smith. 
Crootevllle (3.261) — W. I>pirlght llarlln*. 
Cu^hoga Falls (19.797)— Gilbert Roberts. 

' ■ “ V. Courter ; 


^S^hoga Falls (19.797)— Gilbert Robert! 

Deer Park (2.642) — W. H. Jones. 

Be^nce (8.818) — E. W. Howey. 

Delaware (8.676) — R. £>enn Conrad. 
Delphos (6,072) — Erznan W. Bell. 
Dennison (4.629) — ^W. H Angel. 

Dover (0.716)— S. O. Mase. 

Bart Cleveland (39,667) — W. H. Kirk 
W. M, Councell, B. M. 


East Llveriiool (23,220) — Herbert Q Means. 
Fast Palestine (G,210) — C E Palmer 
Eaton (3,317) — ^John A Michael 
Elmwood Place (4.562) — W S. Eversull 
Elyria (26.033) — R C Maston 
Euclid (12.751) — Wilbert A. Franks 
l’'‘uirport Harbor (4,972) — R A Grelg. 
Falrvicw (.3.689) — Lewis F Mayer. 
Flndhiy (19,363) — I. P, Matteson. 

FoBtoria (12,790) — J M Reed 
Franklin (4,491) — Q H. Gerke. 

Fremont (13,422)— C. A Hudson. 

Gallon (7.074) — J F Bemlller 
GallipoUa (7,1 OG) — Wayne T,utK 
Gnrfleld Heigh ta (P. O , Ttirney Rond, 
Cleveland) (15.589) — Harold R. Maurer. 
Geneva (3.791) — David R- Frasher, 

Gir.ird (9,.H.-9> — E O Trescott 
<ilo\iater (2,903) — ^Thomas W Plgley 
Grandview Heights (P O., Columbus) 
(6.3,58) — W C. Rohleder 
Groenneld (3.871) — F. R Harris 
Greenville (7 0.36) — O L B‘>iley. 

Hamilton (52,176) — D. R. Baker; Charles 
F. Holdefer. R. D 
Hlllahoro (4 040) — E E Holt. 

Hubbard (4.080) — H. G. Boron. 

Ironton (16.621) — Carl E Larson. 

Jackson (!».922>— H. L. Bates. 

Kent (8„37r.1 — W A. Walla. 

Kenton (7,069) — D. B Clark 
lAkewood (70 509) — .Tnliua E Warren; 
George W Grill, B M. ; Rosalie F. Green- 
wood, R. D. 

Lancaster (18,716) — C H Griffey. 

Lebanon (3.222) — IT. TI Druhot. 

Limn (42.287) — R, E. Oifonhauer . Glen S. 
T.«ng, R. D. 

Lisbon (3,405) — Lee D. Kepner. 

T,ockland (5,703) — J IT, Dnngan. 

Ix)gan (6,080) — G. B Carr 
London (4,141) — W. H. Rice. 

Lorain (44.512) — T> J. Boone; W. A Pll- 
lans. B. M. ; J. S. Masson. R. D. 
r^nlsvllle (3,1,30) — M O. Krablll. 
Lowellvllle (3.550) — J. A Mitten. 

Mansfield (33.525) — C A Waltz; J. B. 

Moke, B. M. ; Emily A. Brown, R. D. 
Mftplo flejghtH (I*. O, Betlford) (5,950) — 
C. R. Dttstin. 

Marietta (14.285) — H. Ij. Sullivan. 

Marlon <31,084) — George A. Bowman. 
Martins Ferry (14.524) — Walter L Kocher. 
Marysville (.3,6.39) — F. G. Blttikofer. 
Massillon (26,400) — H R Oorrell. 

Maumee (4.588) — A. M, Hornby. 

Mayfield Heichts (2.612) — W. Ij. Shuman. 
Medina (4,071) W. B. Conkle. 

Miamisburg (5.518)— Harris V. Bear. 
Mlddlenort (.3.505) — W. E, Melvin. 
Middletown (29,992) — R. W. Solomon. 
Minerva (2.075) — W. F. Bonar. 

Mingo Junction (6,030) — Claude A. 
Bruner. 

Montpelier (3,677) —H. S. Moffitt 
Mount Healthy (.3.530) — Matthew Duvall. 
Mount Vernon (9,370) — A. W Elliott. 
Napoleon (4.545)^ — C. D Brlllhart. 

Nelson vine (5.322) — E. J. Arnold. 

Newark (30,596) — Oren J Barnes ; L. Ten- 
ney Rees, B. M. 

New Boston (6,931) — D. E. Ross, 
Newcomerstown (4,265) — W. B. Haves. 

New Lexington (3.901) — Thomas W. Mor- 
gan. 

New Philadelphia (12,365) — Franklin P. 
Geiger 

Newton Pali* (3.468) — F. C. Gllmour. 

NUes (16.314) — R. J. Kiefer. 

North Canton (2,648) — Thomas G. Den- 
ton. 

North College Hill (4,139) — Thomas T. 
Bennett. 

North Olmated (2.624) — Ta. E. Hayes. 
Norwalk (7.776) — C. C. Patterson. 
Norwood (83,411) — C, W. Johnson; W. P. 
Bonner, B. M. 

Oakwood (6,494) — R. B. Stone. 
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Oberlln (4,292) — Howard Hr. Rawdon. 
Orrville (4,427) — P. E. Honuold. 

Oxford (2,588) — H N Kramer. 

PainesTllle (10,944) — C C. Pierce. 

Parma (P. O., Cleveland) (13,899) — M. M 
Berry- 

^rrysburg (3,182) — C. B. Rigele. 

Kqua (16,009) —George C. Dietrich, 
Pomeroy (3,603) — C. J, Rhodes. 

Port Clinton (4,408) — H. L. Ford. 
Portsmouth (42,660) — Prank Appel. 
Ravenna (8,019) — Q E. Pore. 

Reading (5,7231 — H. D. Bussey. 

Rlttman (2,786) — ^V. A. Gurver. 

Rocl^ River (6,^2) — W W Ankenbrand. 
St. Bernard (^487) — P. M. Reynolds. 

St. Marys (5,433) — C. C. McBroom. 

Salem /l0.6^2)— B. S. Kerr? 

Sandusky (24,622) — P. J. Prout. 

Sebring (3,946)— S H. Pollock. 

Shadyaide '(4.098) — D. M. Garrette 

Shelby (6,198) — R 1. Lewis. 

Sidney (9,301) — C. C. Crawford. 

South Euclid (4,399) — O. J. Kerb. 
Sprln^eld (^,743) — P. M. Shelton; John 
D. Kuhns, B. Al. 

Steuben^lle (35,4^) — Robert D. Erwin ; 

John L Beatty, B. M. * 

S^trutheM m,249) — H. S. Ployd 
Tita,n (16,428) — Paul V. Brown. 
Tippecanoe City ( 2,569 ) — Prank Nichols. 
Toledo (290.718) — Charles S. Meek ; Rus- 
Mll^WensBiau. B. M. ; Harriet Hinman, 

Toronto' 11*044)— S. C. Dennis. 

Troy (8,676) — T, H Hook, 

^rlchsvUle (6,437) — H. B Galbraith. 

-r O., Columbus) 

(3,059) — J. W. Jones. 

^per Sandusky (3,889) — W. O Moore, 
^bana (7,742) — Charles W Cookson. 

Van Wert (8,472) — U E. Dlener 
Wadsworth (6.93<)) — P, H Close. 
W^akoneta (5,878) — M R. Menschel ; Ed. 
^roh, B. M 

Warren (41,062) — H. B. Turner. 
Washington Court House (8,426) — A D, St. 
Clair. 

Wauaeon (2.889) — H. B Scbwall. 

Wellaton (5,819) — W. G. Scarberry 
WellsvlUe (7,966) — Seward B Daw. 
Westerville (2,879)— Reed S. Johnston 
Willard (4,514) — H L. Bowman. 
Willoughby <4,262) — E. M. Otis. 
Wilmington (5,332) — H, W Hodson 
Wooster (10,742) — C. M Layton, 

Wyoming (3,767) — 5^. M. Walter. 

Xenia (10,607) — ^Louls Hammerle 
Voune^own (170,002) — G. B Roudebush ; 
S R Creps, B M 

Zanesville (86,440) — C T. Prose, C J. 
Weaver, B. M. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada (11,261) — I. S Hlnshaw. 

Altus (8,489) — M. L. Cotton. 

Alva (5,121)— C A. Parker. 

Anadarko (o,036) — H. L. Hensley. 

Ardmore (16,741) — J. J Godbey. 
Bartlesville (14,763)— Charles O. Haskell. 
Blackwell (9 621) — Harry Huston. 

Bristow (6,619) — B. H. Black- 
Chandler (2,7171 — B B. Knight. 

Chlckasha (14,099) — T. T. Montgomery. 
Clar^ore (3.720) — Homer C. Heard. 
Cleveland (2,059) — L B Lucky. 

CUntou (7,612) — George D. Hann. 
Conunerce (2.608) — Jesse W- Martin. 
CordeU (2,936) — W. P. Randle. 

Cushing (9,301) — ^J. E. Hickman. 

Drumright (4^972) — ^Prank D. Hess. 

Dnncan (8,3681— Chester P Davis. 

Durant (7,463) — G. T. Stubbs. 

Edmond (^576) — Ray G, Bums. 

Eak City (6,666) — ^A M. Keeth. 


El Reno (9,384) — H. E. Wrinkle. 

Enid (20,399) — John T Hefley. 

Frederick (4,668) — J O- Slinw. 

Guthrie (9,582) — W A. Greene. 

Hartshorne (3,687) — W. J Park. 
Henryetta (7,694) — E O. Shaw. 

Hobart (4,982) — John L. Coffey. 
Holdenville (7,268) — Lanson D. Mitchell.. 
Hollis <2,914) — I^estec Sherrill. 

Hominy (3,485) — J R. Stalb 
Hugo (6.272) — A. D. Hanry. 

Idabel (2,581) — Paul B Taylor. 

Kingfisher (2,726) — R R. Russell. 

Lawton (12,121) — B. C. Swlnney. 
McAlester (11 804) — ^M. J. Hale. 

Mangum (4,806) — ^Wade H, Shumate. 
Marlow (3,084) — John C, Plsher. 

Maud (4,826) — D. D. Kirkland, 

Miami (8,064) — B. C. Nichols. 

Muskogee (32,026) — J R Holmes; E D; 

Cave, B. M- , T. B. Jones, R, D. 

Norman (9,603) — Elmer Capshaw. 

Nowata (3.63 Ij — Ralph E. Staffelbach. 
Okemah (4,002) — W. P. Hopper. 

/-Vt.,-, 


Oklahoma 
J G. 

R. D. 


- City (186,389) _ 

Stearley, B. M. ; P. 


K. Relff ; 
A. Balyeat, 


x'awnuBKa lo.waij — j, k. tihi 
Pawnee (2,562) — S. J. Bryant 
Pemp (4,^6) — W Honder Hill 
Picher (7,773) — August W. Weigh 
Ponca City (16,130) — W. W. lids- 
Poteau (3,109) — C. C, Beaird. 

Purcell (2,817) — J- H. Conger. 

Sandy Springs (6,674) — Clyde H. O’Dell.. 
Sapulpa (10A88) — ^E. H, McCune. 

Sayre (3,15'}’>— O. B. Harris. 

Seminole (11,469) — John G. Mitchell. 
Shawnee (23,283) — Perry Carmichael 
Stillwater (7,016) — E D. Price 
Sulphur (4.242) — C. E. Palr. 

Tonkawa (3,311) — J. D. Hoover. 

Tulsa (14L268J — Merle Prunty ; H. W- 
,, Gowans, B. M. ; Frank Pauly, R. D. 
Vinlta (4,263) — H, C. De Munbrun. 
Wagoner (2,994) — B. F Johnson 
Wewoka (10,401) — Har^ D Simmons 
Wilson (2,517) — C S Wood, 

Woodwax'd (5,050) — E. H. Homberger. 

OREGON 

Albany (5,325) — Bex Putnam 
Ashland (4,64^— George A. Briscoe. 
Astoria (10,349)— A, C. Hampton 
Baker (7,868) — Hugh Coleman. 

Bend (8,848) — G, W. Ager 
Burns (2.599) — Mary Grlffln. 

Coquille (2i732) — Chester L Ward. 
Corvallis <7.686) — H. W Adams, 
paUas (2,976) — ^B. B. Turner. 

Eugene (18,901) — H R Goolcl. 

Grants Pass (4,666)— John P. Cramer. 
IJlllsboro (3,039)“~“C, H. Nosier. 

Hood River (2,767) — J. L. Breckenridge^ 
Klamath Falls (16,093) — J. P. Wells. 

La Grande (3,060)— J T. Longfellow. 
McMinnville ( 2,917) — P. E. Pagan. 
Marshfield (6,287) — Lynn A. Parr. 
Medford (11,007) — B H. Hedrick, 
jNewberg (2,961) — James T, Hamilton. 
North Bend (4,012) — L. W. Turnbull. 
Oregon City (5.701) — Roy W. Glass. 
Pendleton (0,6215 — Austin Landreth 
Portland (301,815) — Charles A Rice ; E. T_ 
Stretcher, B M. ; H. M. Barr, R. D. 
Roseburg (4,362) — W. M. Campbell- 
St Helens (3,904) — >H- B. Perrin. 

Salem (26.266) — George W Hug 
The Dalles (6,883) — <5. W. Boettlcher. 
Tillamook (2,640) — ^Prank B- Bennett. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Abtngton (18,648) — Edward S Ling. 
AUqulppa (27,116) — H. R. VandersUce. 
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Allentown (02,50.0 — II. W 
liodscrH, R M 
Altoona (82,()D4)- — 

Willlnni N ^ Deckel . B M. 


Dodd 


Houck 
H. WelSH 


Lfirnmy 


Arcbbald (0.5S7) — W A 

Arnold (10,575) — lUmuld V 1>hv1'<. 

A^land (7,164) — Edward W. Taylor. 

ABhley (7,01>:t)— John I*. Gibbous. 

AsDlnWall (4.263)— F. D. Keboch. 

Athens (4,372)— ICuKcnc E Crodiford 
Avalon (6:040)— S. Todd l»erloy. 

Avooa (4,943) — Charles B Welib<'r. 

Bangor (5,824^— Oscar W. Ackernaan 
Barneaboro (3,506) — Vj. D Ott 
Beaver (5.665) — 1>. II. Stewart 
Beaver Falls ('l7.147)— Floyd Atwell. 
Bedford (2,1)53) — Kiigenc K. Uohb 
BoUefonte (4,S04) — Karl K. Stock. 

Bellevue (10,252)- J Nelson MowIb 
B ellwood (2,560) — 1* A. Hamilton. 
Bentle^llle (Jt.tUH))- -U. J Hartzel. 

B^Ick (12,660)— M K. Houck 
Bethlebeni (57.«1>2)— W. H. Wels-M j C F. 
Prey, B- M. 

Bl^a&ro (3,542)— C B. Cotton. 

Blalraville (5,290) — -B D Gumm. 

Blakely (I*. 6„ l*eck\mc) (8, 266) — H. B. 
Antbony. 

BloomsburiE 11. Qnrwood. 

Boyertown (8,94Ct)— tJeorge B. Swineliart, 
Brackenrldge (6,250)— Robert R. Ander* 
son 

Braddock (36i321>) — Thoniaa O, McCleary, 
Bradford (19,306) — James F. Hutterworta. 
Brentwood (5,381)— J. D. Boytlston, 
Bridgeport (6,595)— Chester il. Barnes. 
Btidgevllle (3.039) — H. J. Cotton. 

Bristol (11,799)— Howard K. James. 
Brockway (2,690>— James T. Dowule 
BrookvUle (4,387)^ — Charles W. Ellen- 
berger. 

Brownsville (2,869)— II. lionntd Conn. 
Bambam (.3.089) — -O. H. Aurantl. 

Butler (23,668)— John A. Gibson. 

Camp Hill (3.111) — K. Frank Hare. 
Canonaburg (12,568) — F. W. MeVay, 
Carbondale (20,661) — James ,1. Crane. 
Carllale (12,696)— J. W. Cotter. 

Carnegie (12,497) — N^irman Ij. Glasaer 
Castle Shannon (3,810)— R. J. Burkett. 
Catasauqua (4,851) — Clyde B. Frauken- 
field. 

Centerville (P O., West Brownsville) 
(6,407) — C. H. I.yc*n. 

Cbambersburur (13,788) — U. Gordy. 


B. Frauken- 
Brownsvllle) 


Cbambersburur (13,788) — U. Gordy. 

Cbarlorol (11,266)— Thomas D. Pollwk. 
Cheltenham (16,731) — -Albert D Rowland. 
Chester (69,164) — David A. Ward. 

Clalrton (15,291) — H. D. Teal. 

Clarion (34161) — C. A. Conley, 
darks Summit (2,604)— Harold V. Stew- 
art* 

dearfleld (9,221) — S. F. W. Morriaoii. 
difton Heights (5.057) — William H. 

Brown. 

Clymer (2,672) — John B. Da-via. 

Coaldale (6,921) — John K. Glirtea, 
CoatesvUle (14,582) — Carl O. Benner. 
ColUngdald (P. O., i>arby) (7,a57> — Joseph 
_ C. Carey. 


colungoa 
_ C. Car 
Columbia 


Darby) (7,a57> — Joseph 


Columbia (11,349) — John R. Kennedy. 
Connellsville (23.290) — Bela B. Biulth. 
Conshtrhocken (10.81,5> — Robi'rt C. Landis. 
Coplay (8,270) — William Bhetlock 
Cpraopolla (10,724) — J, C. Werner. 

Corry (7,162) — Ralph 8. Dewey. 
Coudersport (2,740) — ^A. G. Barrett. 
Crafton (7,004) — B. O. Liggltt. 

Curwensvllle (3,1'40>— I*am G. Robison. 


iggltt. 

G. 


Robison. 


Dale (P. O., Johnstown) (3,364)— A. M. 
Stull. 


Curwensvllle (S,l'40>— I*am G. Roblso 
Dale (P. O., Johnstown) (3,364)— 
Stull. 

Dallaatown (2.S40) — D. J. Daugherty. 
Danville (7,185) — E. B. Cline. 

Darby (9,^9) — ^Walter R. Douthett. 
Derry (3,040) — Eugene M. McKelvey. 


Dickson (12,395) — 1* M Brennan 
Donora (13.005) — R*’X W. Dlmmlck. 
Dormont (1\ O., Pittsburgh) (13,190) — 

Ralph Rn dell tie 

Dowinngtown (.4,548) — Floyd C. Frotz 
I>aylostowu (.4,577) — Carmon Ross. 

Du Bids (11,595) — C. J Aldorfer, 

Duiimoro (22.027) — James R. Gllligan. 
Dupont (P. O., Pittston) (5,l6l) — Ceclle 
T Dugn n 

Duiiuesne (21,300) — C. 11 Wolford 
Duryea (8,563) — John J, Joyce. 

East Coueimiugh (l\ O, Conemaugh) 

1 4,070) — ^F, B. Snowden. 

East IjiinsdowtK' (1* O , Laiidsdowne) 
(3,lt»iS) — Martha Anderson. 

East McKeesport (2.022) — J P. Ruitk 
East Mauch Chunk (3,730) — Victor G. 
Clare, 

Kastqu (34,468) — James C. Bay ; Raymond 
Peiter, B. M. ; Pauline Danbnck, R. D. 
East iMttsburgh (6,214) — Charles F Young. 
East Stroudsburg (6,090) — Elmer B Kuntz. 
Ebeuhburg (.i,o«3) — J. C. Williams. 
Edgewood (P O., Pittsburgh) (4,821) — 
R. C. MeElfish. 

Edwnrdsvillc (P, O., Kingston) (8,847) — 
V, E. Lewis. 

Elizabeth (2,936) — B. H Byers, 
Eilzubetbtowu ( 3.940 > — T. H. EbersoXe 
Ellwood City (12,323) — Vaugh It. DeLoug. 
Emuus (6,43 9) — H. J. Y'oager. 

Emporium (2,029) — Chester F. Schroyer 
Emsworth (2,709) — Robert M Boggs. 
Ephruta (4,988) — C H Hartzler. 

Erie (115,067) — John C. Diehl, B. S. Sco- 
bell, B. M. 

Etna (7,493) — William M. Stewart. 

Exeter <P. O., Pittston) (5,724)--^ohn B. 
C'ampbell. 

Farrell (14,369) — W. W. Irwin. 

Ft‘rndale (2,742) — Raymond PoeUner. 

Ford City (6,127) — Q Q. Vincent. 

Forest City (6.209) — Jules J Kerl. 

Forest Hills (4.549) — Dale W. Houk. 
Forty Fort (0,224)— P. A Bcrkcustock. 
Ftmntain mil (P. O., Bethlehem) (4,568) — 
John B. Stcttler. 

Fraekvllle (8,034) — W. R. Trautman. 
Franklin (10,264)— Charles E. Carter. 
Freedom (3.227) — C- D. McDonald. 
Freeland (7,098) — N. P. LuckenbiK. 
Freeport <2,772) — IL B. Relagen. 

Oitllftzln (3.468) — R. II. Biter. 

Gettysburg (5,684) — D. C. Keefauver. 
Oilberton (4,227) — C. A. Burke. 
Glrardvlllo (4,89i )— Herbert B, Hiuisch, 
GlnsHiMrt (8.300 >— John S. Hart, 

Glen Olden (4,482)— C, Evelyn Wunderlich. 
GreoncaMte (2,657) — H. A. Gr<»ve. 
Greensburg lltl.508)— Thos 8. March. 
Gret^nvltle (8,628)— R. DeForcst Welch. 
Grove City (6,166)— H. M. B. Dehn. 
Hamburg (3.637) — John N. Land. 

Hanover (boro) (11,806) — P. M. Halston. 
Hanover (township) (I*. <>., W1 Ikes- Bit rre) 
(17,770) — Edward 8. Wlllinma. 
Harrisburg (80,339) — M. H. Thomas ; A. A. 
Polst. B. M. 

Hnerieon (P. O., Natrona) (12,,387)— 

M. O- Morris. 


Hatboro (2,651) — Chester Barnes. 
Ilaverford (P. O.. Llancrch) (21.362) 


Prank Carter 

Ilnzelton (36,765) — A. D Thomas; D. T. 

Evans, B. M _ 

Hellertown (3,861) — M. E., Illlek. ^ 
Holliduysbiirg (6,069) — Calyln V. Brdly. 
Homestead (20.141) — Port Eckles, 
Ilonesdale (6,490) — J. J. Koehler. 


Hnmmelstown (i 
Hnntingdon (7.0 ^ 

Indiana (9,569) — Norman Koontz. 
Ingram (S,a66) — ^M, A. Steiner. 
Irwin (3,443) — Efflc J. Pisher. 
Jeannette (16,126) — R W. Long. 
Jenidntown (4,797)— Earl B. SmuU 
Jermyn (3,519) — B. J. Truscott. 


E. Stengle. 


68) — R. R. Barclay, 
— Norman Koontz. 
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Jersey Shore (5,781) — Frank H. Painter, 
Jobnsonhurg (4,737) — F. Q. Pontzer. 
Johnstown (Q6,903) — James Kllllus ; Wil- 
bert C. Wehn, B. M : Walter C Davis, 
R D. 

Kane (6,232) — G. H Rickert. 

Kennett Square (6,825) — W. B. Rupert. 
Kingston (21,600) — J. R Merkel, 
Kittanniug (T,S0S) — Clyde W. Crantner. 
Kulpmont (6,120) — J. A Shovlin 
Kutztown (2,841) — William D. LanOiB. 
Lancaster (56,948) — H. H. Gress ; John S, 
Grayblll, Jr,, B. M. ; Saron E. Munson, 

R, D 

Liansdale (8,379) — ^Ralph R. Smith 
Lansdowne (9J542) — Charles S. Miller. 

Lansford (9.632) — E. M. Balabaugh. 

Larkaville (P. O , Wilkes-Barre) (9,322) — 
Thomas P, Feeney. 

Latrobe (10.644) — John G Hulton. 

Lebanon (25,561) — ^R R. Abernethy, 
Leecbburg (4,489) — V. R Blanch, 

Leetsdale (^774) — H. Poole. 

Lehlghton (6.490) — ^Bert B. David. 

Liemoyne (4,171) — ^F. B. Berkhelmer. 
Lewlsburg (3.308) — Herbert E. Stover. 
Ijewlstown (13,357) — Chas. Coxe. 

Lltltz (4,368) — M C. Demn^. 

Liock Haven (9,668) — J. F. Puderbaugh. 
Lower Merlon tP O., Ardmore) (35,166) — 

S. B. Downs. 

Luzerne (6,950) — ^Arthur B Booth. 

Lykens (^033) — C. R. Coyle. 

McAdoo (6,289) — Sallle L. Ferry. 

McDonald (3,281) — W. L. Moore. 
McKeesport (54,632) — Joseph B. Richey; 

William T. Norton, B. M. 

McKees Rocks (18,116) — K. Johnston. 
Mahanoy City (14,784) — ^Harry A. Oday. 
Manhelm (8,620) — H. C. Burgard 
Marcus Hook (4,867) — Gordon B. Grotf. 
Masontown (8,878) — Lester A. Evans. 
Mauch Chunk (3,206) — B. P. Heckert. 
Ma^eld (3,774) — Anna L. McCarthy. 
Meadvlile (16,698) — ^Warren P. Norton. 
Mechanlcsburg (6,647) — R. L Van Scoten. 
Media (5.372) — William H. Mlcheals 
Meyersdale (3,06{D — Charles F Saylor. 
Middletown (6,085V; — H. J. Wlckey, 
Midland (6,007) — ^Harry V. Herlinger. 
MlUershurg (2,»09) — B. B Long 
Mill vale (8 166) — C. C, Williamson. 

Milton (8,662) — Carl L. Mlllward. 
Minersvllle (9,392)- — C B. Roudabush. 
Monaca (4,641) — David C Locke 
Monessen (20,268) — Samuel Fausold. 
Monongahela (8,676) — John H. Dorr. 
Montoursvllle (2,710) — -George C. Lyter. 
Moo^c (4,667) — A. C. Lutz. 

Morrlsvllle (5,868) — M. R Reiter 
Mount Carmel (17,967)— Wilbur M, Telngst 
Mount Joy (2,716) — w. B. NItrauer. 

Mount Lebanon (18,408) — C. Herman Grose. 
Mount Oliver (7,071) — Minnie Ubinger. 
Mount Penn (P. O , Reading) (8,017) — 
Frank O. Hartman 

Mount Pleasant (5 869) — John C. Haberlen 
Mount Union (4,892) — C. C Smith. 
Munball (12/995) — Charles R. Stone. 
Myerstown (2,693) — Henry J. Hollinger. 
Nantlcoke (26.043) — A. P DltCendafer. 
Nanty-Glo (6 698) — Harry B. Hogue. 
Narberth (4,669) — W. J. Drennen. 
Nazareth (6,605) — ^P. A. Marcka. 

New Brighton (^960) — S. Warren I^ons. 
New Castle (48,674) — Clyde C. Green; 

H. M Marquis, B M. 

New Cumberland (4,288) — Charles W. Gem- 
mlU. 

New Kensington (23,002) — B, T. Chapman. 
New Philadelphia (P 0-, Silver Creek) 
(2,667) — ^Marle J Kenna. 

Norristown (85,858) — H. O. Dietrich^ H. R. 
Kratz, B. M. 

Northampton (9,880) — Q. A, Bichler. 
North Bellevemon (P. O., B^evernon) 

(3,072) — ^H. W. Hardy. 


Graham : 
R. Sum- 


North Braddock (P. O., Braddock) 

(16,782) — P. DeWltt Zuerner. 

North Cataaauqua (2,700) — Joseph Kane. 
North Charleroi <P. O., Charleroi) (2,879) — 
Andrew K. Shaffer. 

North Bast (3,670) — B. C Davis. 
Northumberland (4,483) — Claire B. Scbol- 
vin. 

Norwood (3,878) — J Stockton Roddy, Jr. 
Oakmont (6,027) — W. Lee Gilmore. 

Oil City (22,076) — R. A. Baum 
Old Forge (12,661) — B. T. Hairla 
Olyphant (10,743) — John A. Dempsey. 
Oxford (2,606)— J. W. McMullen. 

Palmerton (7,678) — J. N. Roeder. 

Palmyra (4.3^r7) — R. B. Hartz. 

Patton (2,988) — W. M Bossermnn 
Pen Argyl (4,310)— William B. Muth 
Penbrook (P. O., Harrisburg) (3,667) — 
L. J. Fink. 

Perkasle (3,463) — ^Lewis N. Snyder. 
Philadelphia (1,950,961) — Edwin C. 
Broome ; Edward Merchant, B. M. ; 
Philip A. Boyer, R. D. 

PhlUpsburg (3.600) — H. O. Crain, 
PhoenlxvllTe (12,029) — Martin L. Peters. 
Pitcairn (6,317)— C. C. Pearsall. 

Pittsburgh (669,817) — Ben G. 

C. M. McKee, B. M. ; David 
Stine, R. D. 

Plttston (18,246) — D. J. Cray. 

Plains (16,044) — J. A. McCaa. 

Plymouth (16,543) — H. S. Jones. 

Polk (3,387) — Harold U Sewey 
Portage (4,482) — ^WUllam W- Splgelroyer- 
Port Carbon (8,225) — H. R. Konrad. _ 
Port Vue (P. O., McKeesport) (3,510)— 
C. H. Petted 

Pottstown (19,480) — H. Herman Bbrltz. 
PottsvlUe (24,30^ — ^L. A. Bu Dahn 
Prospect Park (P. O., Moores) (4,623) — 
Owen B Batt. 

Punxutawney (9,266) — F. S. Jackson 
Quakertown (4,883) — Joseph S. Neidig. 
Rankin (7,966) — Frank J. Good 
Reading (111,171) — Amanda E. Stout; 
Oscar B Helm, B. M. ; Thomas H. Ford, 
R D 

Red Lion (4,767) — Albert G W. Schlegeh 
Renovo (3,947) — J. A Bowser. 

Reynolds vllle (3,480) — C. G. Johnson. 
Ridgway (6,313)— W, M. Peirce. 

Ridley Park (3,356) — J. Layton Moore. 
Roaring Spring (2,724) — ^Wesley B. Rom- 
herger, 

Rochester (7,726) — ^Denton M. Albright. 
Royersford (3,719) — A. J. English. 

St. Clair (7,296) — Charles R. Birch. 

St. Marys (7,433) — J. J. Lynch. 

Sayre (7,902) — L. B. DeLaney. 

Schuylkill Haven (6,614) — Paul S. Christ- 
man. 

Scottdale (6,714) — S B. BuUck. 

Scranton (l43,433)- — John H. Dyer; 

George E. Haak. B. M. 

Sellnsgrove (^797) — Frank S. Attlnger. 
Sewickley (6.699) — L. H Conway. 
Shamokln (20.274) — Paul B Wltmeyer. 
Sharon (25,908) — W. D. Gamble. 

Sharon Hill (8,826) — C K. Wagner. 
Sliarpsburg (8,642) — J. J. Donovan. 
Sharpsville (5,194) — Harry B. Pebly. 
Shenandoah (21,782) — A. J. Ratchford. 
Shillington (4,401) — Chas, J. Hemmig. 
Shlppensburg (4,345)— W. P. Harley. 
Slatlngton (4,134) — J. W. Snyder. 
Somerset (4,396) — William H. Mcllhattan. 
Souderton (3,857) — E. M. CrouthameL 
South Brownsville (5,814) — William O. 
Duck. 

South ConuellBvllle (2,616) — T. M. Snader. 
South Fork (3,227) — Clyde E. Bounds. 
South Greensburg (P. O., Greenshurg) 

(2,520) — ^Wilbur Van Bremen. 

Southwest GreensbuK (P. O., Greenshurg) 
(3,106) — Charles E Marsh. 

South Williamsport (P. G., Williamsport) 
(6,058) — ^A. B. Elder. 



CJXY tooxiijui-# ujb 


Bpansler. (2,701) 


SiillUnu 


SdtIiu: City (2.f)6;t) — Audrow IVI, I>ixon 
Sprlngdalu (4,781) — Luvul 8 Marwtifill. 
State Colloge (4,4G0) — Jo llays. 


State Colloge jo 

iteelton (18.281) — ClmrltS S. L>nvl«». 
itSwe (I\ 6 ., MeKeea Rocka) (13,808) — 
Gale F Stroup , . ^ „ 

Stroudaburg (5,901) — Robert Brown. 
SucarNotch (2.708) — C II. Lewis 
Summit Hill \5.50f)— H. T. MeCroaay. 
Sunbury (15,020) — John K. Shninbacb 
Susquenanna (3,203>— -K. t;ny Orcen.iwalt 
Swarthmorc (8,405)— Frank It Morey. 
IwlMvale (10,028)— C C. KoIho. 
iwoyervllle (1*. O, Kingston) (0,188) — 
Josepb H Finn. ^ 

Tamaqiia (12,030)— F. O, Horner. 

Tarentum (0,551)“— A. 1). ZOnd.sley. 

Taylor (10,428) — William S. Robinson. 
Thxoop (8.027) — John J. 0*Hnrji. 

Titusville (8,05S)— C». A. Stetson. 

Towanda (4.104) — Hohaon C. Wagner. 
Trafford (4.187)— II Seville. 

Turtle Creek ( 10,000 )■ — W A. Rodgers, 
Tyrone (9,042) — W. W. Klseahurt. 

■Onion City (8.788) — John C. Jenkins. 
Unlontown (10,644) — Milton H. Proctor. 
Upland <2,600) — Nellie K. Pretty. 

Upper Darby (40,020) — 'H^'llllttiu C. Samp- 
son. 

"Vandergrlft (11,479) — John H. Kurtz. 
Verona (4,370)— S. H Jones. 

Warren (14,868)— P. W. M. Prossol. 
Washington (24,646)— Meyers B. Uorner. 
Wnynesbf»ro (lO.lOT)' — -I ►. J. Keener. 
Waynesbnrg (4.016)— N. Q. Parke. 
Weatherly (2.531)— Ray V. LauUensliiger. 
Wellsboro (3,043) — Rock L. Butler. 
Weslej^ville (2,854) — W. J. McOulaton. 

West Cheater (12,}t25) — WuRer L. I'hllins. 
West Conahoboclccn (2,570)— Alvin B. Rich- 
ards 

West Hazleton (T.SIO) — K. S, Teter 
West Homestead (1*. O., Komestoiid) 

(3,552) — B. Y. Wilkinson, 

Westmont (P. O.. Johnstown) (3,388) — 
B. Preston Sharp. 

West Newton (2.053) — Claude Mitchell. 
West Pittston (I*. ()., PlttHtoit.i (7,940) — 
B. J. W. Templln. 

West Beading (P. O., Beiiaing) (4,908) — 
H. P. Holtsman. 

West View (0.028) — H. N. Hennon. 

West Wyoming (P. O., Pittston) (2,709)— 
Walter E. Roberts. 

West York (1*. O., York) (5,381) — ^A. II. 
Martin. 

Wilkes-Barre (80,020)— IT. H. Bel-er; 
_Pl^oyd S. Slogfrled, B. M. 

WlUdnsburg (29.039)— Will lam O, (Iriiham. 
WlUlamaport <46.729) — A. M. Weaver; H. 
A. Sterner, B. M. 

Wllllamstown (2J968) — Be Roy J. Kline. 
Wllmerding (0,201 )< — Chaa. W. Shaffer. 
Wilson (8^05) . (See riulrtoii.) 

Wlndber (9.206) — John W. riedge. 

Wlnton (8,608)— J. L. MeClrtHkey. 

Wyoming (4,048) — John T3. PIntt. 
Wyomisalng (^111)— J. Appenzellar. 

Teadon (P. O.. Philadelphia) (6.439) — 

Charles E. Hershey. 

York (56.254)— Arthur W. Ferguson; 

David N. Crider, B. M. ; Mlm«rva P. 
^ Deslng. R. T>. 

Yonngwood (2,788)— D. C. Andrews. 
RHODE ISX,AND 

Barrington (6, 102)— Charles H. Keyes. 
Bristol (11,053) — B. S. Mopes. 

BuwIUvUle (P. o., Pascoag) (7,677) — 

Joseph C. Bweeney. 

Central Falls (25.w8>— James E. Martin. 
Cranston <42.911)— John K. Fenner ; A1- 
_ fred E. Grant. R. D. 

Cumberland (P. O., Valley Fails) 

(10,304) — Emma M. Oaufteld. 


East Greenwich (3,006) — Albert A. Thorn- 
ton. 

Eawt Providence (20,905) — J. R D. Old- 
ham. 

Johnston (F. O , Providence) (0,357) — 
Thomas U, De Coudres. 

Lincoln (P. O., Loandulo) (10,421) — John 
L Smith. 

Newport (27.612) — Harold T. r^owe. 

Nortli I^rovldonce (P. O., Providence) 

(11,104) — .Tamos D. MoGuiro. 

Pawtucket (77,149) — William A. Newell. 
Providence (252,081) — A. J, Stoddard; 

Richard D Allen, R. D. 

Warren (7,074) — Leroy G. Staples 
Warwick (P. O., Apponaug) (23,196) — 

Warren A. Sherman. 

Westerly (10,007) — Willard H, Bacon. 

West Warwick (17.696) — John F Dcerlng. 
Woonsocket (49.376) — James K. Rockett. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Abbeville (4.414) — C, H. Tinsley 
Alkon (6,033)— W. Jay McOarllty. 

Anderson (l*t.3B3) — E. C. McCants. 
Batesburg (2.889) — W. F. Scott, 

Beaufort (2,776) — L. K. Hagood 
Bi'nnettsvllle (3,667) — Richard XTallam 
Camden (5,183) — J. Q. Richards, Jr. 
Charleston (62.205) — ^A. B. Rhett ; George 
C. Rogers. B M. 

Cheraw (3.673) — .T- K. McCown 
Chester (6.628) — ^M. B, Brockman. 

Clinton (5,643)— J. Harvey Witherspoon. 
Clover (3,111) — Pat H. Hobson 
Columbia (51 .581) — A Cline Flora 
Conway (.3,011) — C. B, Seaborn. 

Darlington (5,556) — J C. Daniel. 

Dillon (2.T31) — ^W. H. McNairy. 

Easley C4,8S6) — W. M. Scott , 

Florence (14.774)— John W. Moore 
Gaffney (6.827) — W. 10 Snwvor. 

Georgetown (5.982) — William C, Bynum. 
Greenville (29.164)— J. L, Mann 
Oreenw-ood f 11.020) — W, E. Black 
flnrtsvllle (5,067 >—J. H. Thornwell. 

Honen Path C2.749) — L. T^, Wright. 
Tjnncaster (3,545) — E, M. McCown. 
Laurens (5.143) — C. K Wright 
Marlon (4.921 > — ^T. C. Eaat^ltng. 

Mullins (3.168) — L. B. McCormick. 
Newberry (7,208) — O. R. Cannon. 
Orangtdmrg (8.776)— A. J. Thackston, 

Rock Hill (11.322)-— R.,C. R«^"- 
Spartanburg (2.S.T2.3) — Frank Evans. 
Summerville (2.670) — James IL Spann. 
Sumter (11,780)— S II. Edmunds. 

Union (7.419)—^. C. Jolly, 1r. 

Walterboro (2.502)-— W. H. Ward. 

Whitmire (2,763) — R. C Lake. 

Woodruff (3.175) — R. S. Bennett. 

! York (2,827) — E. A, Montgomery. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen (16.465) — C. J. Dnlthorp. 
Rroofclngs (4.376) — J. R. Martin, 
neadwood (2.559)— H.^S. Bergej^ 

Hot Springs (2,008)— Harry R. Woodward. 
Huron <50.946)— AndW'W J. Lnng. 

Lend (5,733) — R. V. Hunklns. 

Madison (4.289)— R- 

Mitchell (10.942) — John C. Lindsey. 

Mobrldge (3 464) — H. S. Freeman. 

IMerre 73,659) — R. E. RawllM. , ^ 
Rapid City (10.404) — K. B. Rergqulst. 
Redfleld (2,604)--8.^Vnn Voorhls. 

Sioux Falls f3.3,.3e2) — A. A. McDonald; 

B. S. Van Plyke. B. M. 

Vermilion (2.8r?(» — H. W., Hartman. 
Watertown (10.214) — H. Mnckonxle. 
Yankton (6.072)-^. A. Benver. 


Yankton (6,072)- 


A. Benver. 


TBNNBSSEBl 

Alcoa (5.255) — ^V. F. Goddard. 
Athens (5.886) — J. C. Ridenour. 
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Bristol (12,005) — R. B Rubins 
Brownsville (3,204) — C. J. Uuckaba 
Chattanooffa (llO^JOS) — W. T. Robinson; 

G. A, Morrow, B. M. 

ClarkHVllle (9,242) — C. H. Moore 
Cleveland (0,136) — R. T. Allen. 

Columbia (7,882) — R L. Harris. 

Cookeville (3,738) — S L. Gipson 
Covington (3.307) — A. H. Grantham 
Dickson (2002) — J H Hutclilnson. 
Dyersburg (8,733) — C M. Walker 
Kllzabethton (8,003) — L J. Harrod. 

Erwin (3.623) — Prank Gentry 
Etowab (4,209) — J H Jarvla. 

Fayetteville (3^822)— George C. Simmons. 
Franklin (3,^77) — ^aly Thompson. 

Gallatin (3,050) — W. Lee Harris. 
Greeueville (6,544) — S. T. Gass. 

Harriman (4.688)^C. R. Wallace. 
Humboldt (4,613) — R. B, Bright. 

Jackson (2^,172)— C. B. IJams 
Johnson City (26.080) — C. E. Rogers. 
Kingsport (11.914)— Ross N. Robinson 
Knox^lle (106,802) — Harry H. Clark; 

E. L. Adcock, B. M. 

Polietto (2,637) — Pat W Kerr. 
Lawrenceburg J 3,102) -^Virgil G. Holt. 
Lebanon (4,656) — Clayton L James 
Lenoir City (4,470) — Claude M. Mitchell. 
Lewlsburg (3,112) — R. B. Lee. 

Loudon <2,578) — Earl McCall. 

McMinnville (3,914) — A. J. Smith. 

Martin (8,306)’—Eph P. Smith. 

Maryville (4,968)— R O Smith. 

Memphis (^3,143) — R L Jones ; G W. 

Kenneth W. Warden, 


B M. 


Garner, 

R D, 

Milan (3,155) — R. Reed 
Morristown (7.306) — Carl T. Vance 
Murfreesboro (7,993) — J. C Mitchell 
Nashville (163,866)— H P Srygl^y 7 H S 
Van Deren, B. M 
Newport (2,989)— E. L. RadcUfle. 

^ Smith. 

Pulaski (8,367) — Richard C. Austin. 
Roclrwrood (8,898) — T. R. Eutsler. 
Shelby^le (6,010) — Troy G. Young, 
^rln^gfleld (5,577) — Wilbur S, Young. 
Trenton (2,892) — W P Platt 
Tullah<^a (4.023)— Robert N. Chenault. 
Union City (6,866) — James T Webb 

TEXAS 

AbUene (23,175) — R. D. Green 

(^* O . San Antonio) 
(3,874) — J p Howard 
Alice (4,230) — John P. Manning 
Alpine (3,496) — D. M Major. 

Atnarlllo (43,132) — William A. McIntosh ; 

George M Waddlll, B. M. 

Arlington (3,661) — J, A Kooken. 

Athens (4,342) — S, R LeMay. 

Austin (53,120) — A. N McCullum 
Ballinger (4.187) — H. C. Lyon. 

Bay City (4.070) — E Q. Hutcheson. 
Beaumont (67,732) : 

City district, M E. Moore; Mrs Alice 
S. Leake, B. M. ; Clara Mallory, R. D. 
French district, A. B. C. Dean; South 
-t, Blngman. 

Beevllle (^806) — W E Maddera. 

Belt<m (3,779) — B. D. Johnston 

Big Sprli^ (18,736) — W. C Blankenship 

Bonham 76,6 W)—H A. Glass. 

Borger (6,682) — B. C Shulkev. 

Bovne (8,431)— Dan L Martin. 

Brady (3,983)— D. A. Newton. 

Breckenridge (7.569) — N. S. Holland 
Brenham (6,974^ — M. B. Holleman 
Brownsville (22,021) — G. W. Gotke. 

A12,789>— B. J Woodward. 

— Harry L- Durliani- 

Burkbumett ^(^2811 — Butler Westerfleld. 
Cameron (4,665) — T. A. Fisher. 

^nyon ^rby B. Carrnth. 

Moffett. 

•Childress (7,168) — A. W. Adams. 


Cisco (6,027) — R. N. Chick 
Clnrencion (2.756) — II. T. Burton. 
Clarksville (2,952) — R. M. White 
Cleburne (11.539) — Emmett Brown. 
Coleman (6,078) — C. H Hufford 
Colorado (4,671) — John E. Watson. 
Commerce (4,267) — A L. Day 
Corpus Christ! (27,741) — Mary CarroU. 
Corsicana (1^,202)- — W H. Norwood 
Cotulla (3,lj5) — E J. Bailey. 

Crockett (4,441) — I J. Deck 

Crystal Ci^ (6,609)— Sterling H. ITly 
Cuero (4,67^2)— S, M Melton. 

Dalhart (4,601) — H. A. BMnch 

(200,475) — N. R. Crosier; C. M. 
Moore, B M ; JiUius Dorsey, R D 
Del Rio (1L693) — Roy M. Andrews. 
Denl^son (13 860) — F B Hughes. 

Donton (9,587) — W. T. Doggett. 

Donna (4,103)— Geotg^e V. Bear. 

Eagle Pass (t5.069) — B H Miller. 

Eastland (4,648) — P. B. Blttle. 

Edinburg (4.821) — R. p. Ward. 

Blertra (6.712 )--B M. Dlnsmore. 

El Paso (102,421) — A.. H Hughey: R A 
Hanley, B. &1. , vv. A. Stlgler R. D 
(7,660)— Newton W. McEann. 

Freeport (3,162) — O. A. Fleming, 
Gainesville (8,915) — H. O. McCain. 
Ga^eston (^2,988) — B. G. Littlejohn ; 

Bugene Jackson, B M. ’ 

Gatesvyie (2,601) — H. T. Johnson. 
Georgetown (,3.588)— Ra^ond L. Hiler 
Gonzales (3,869) — B. Kee. 

Goose Creek (6,208) — W. R. Smith 
Graham (4,981)— I T. Gilmer 
Greenville (12,407) — Joe L Bergln. 
HarUnpn (12,124) — J. P. BuclT 
Haskell (2,632) — C. B Breedlove 
Hearne (2,956) — Bdward Robbins. 
Henderson (2,932) — C. O Pollard. 

Highland Park (P. O , Dallas) (Including 

TTm ^ ^2,^ ) — H B Gable. 

Hillsboro (7,823) — Loy W Hartsfleld. 
Houston J292.352)— E E. Oberholtzer ; 

R S* B, M , W W Kemmerer, 

Huntsville (6.028)— Charles N. Shaver 
Jacksonville (6,748) — Larue Cox. 

Jasper (3 393) — J 'f. Parnell. 

Kenedy (2,6i6)— R, w. Cherry. 

Kerrvllle (4^46)— Raymond A. Franklin. 
Kingsville J, D Bramlette. 

^mesa (3,628)— V- Z. Rogers 

Lampasas (2,709) — Charles Wachendorfer. 

i:itti2ad‘d7l.W8T 

Lockhart (4.367) — W. Z Bates 
Longview (6,036) — H L. Foster. 

Lub^ck (20,620) — M, H. Duncan. 

Lufkin (J.311) — I. A Coston. 

McAllen (9,074)— John H. Gregory. 
McCamey (3,446) — C. H. Conrpton. 
McKlnn^ (7.307)— Jack R. ^an. 

Marfa (3.909)-^. E Gregg. 

Marlin ,(6.3.38)— H. J McHhany. 

Marshall (16,203) — E. C. Deering, 

Mart J. Yourmblood. 

Memphis (4,257) — H. A. O^ckson 
Merced^ (6,608)— Ernest H. Poteet. 

Mldland (5,484) — W. W. Lackey 
Mlneola (3,304) — C E. Nesbitt: 

Mineral Wells (5,986) — R. H. Brannan. 
Mission (6,120) — Sid L Hardin. 

Mouirt Pleasant (3,641) — P. B. Wallace 
Nacogdoches (5,687) — Rufus B Price. 
Nava^ta (6,126)— L. Q. Andrews? 

New Braunfels (6,242) — E. A. Sahm. 

Olney (4 A 38) — Joe R, Humphrey. 

Paducah (2.802) — C. B Jackson. 

Palestine (11,445) — Bonner Frlzz^. 
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— IC. R 
-A. II 


Kislior. 

Cliamnt'HH. 

I?nrron 


nil (2,5«G) — (ivorK»‘ I*. I?nrr 
<3,;i0’4>— (i. E \V.»lk.;r. 
13,452). {Her fioose 
ton ( 2.824 > — W. H IrM»t 


) 


L. B 


Paropa (10,470) 

Paris (15,040)- 
Pearsall ' 

Pecos 
Felly 

Pliai^ (f5,85S) — .1 . IjCu fetntnlm iijili. 

PlttsbiirK (2.040) — \V S KlumlriK. 
Plalnview (8,834) ~ Chns. E l>avlH. 

Port ArCmr (50.002 )-~<J M Sims, 

Ab^y, B. M, : viltla Barker, H. l>. 

Quenab (4,404) — E A. Siiruiers. 

KaUKCr <G,20S} ~li. K. Hollow aj . 

E^bstowii ’(4,18:5)-- l*oH or S. earner. 

Rusk (3.850) — 'A. S. Moore, 

tan Amwao (25.:t(>K) Felix K. Smith 

laS Antonio (231,542) — J. C Cochran; 

Paul H. Sohnlz. *5. M. 

San Benito (10,75:5)— Tbos. J. Yoc. 

San Marcos <5,134)— -L. .1 Berry. 

Beguln (5.225) — Joe h\ SacRert. 

Seymour ^2,(520) — ,T . 1*. Ivcinp. 
a^mrock (3.780) — W. C. PerklnH. 

autoA (3,870)— A. U. Kills. 

Smlthvllle (:5.2nO)— -c. C. Comer. 

Snyder (3,008) — C. Wrjlgeworth. 

South Shu Antonio (2,i08) — B. Z. lIuKhes. 
Stamford (4,05)5)*— 1>. W. .Tohnson. 
Itephonvlllu (:5,a44)— d. K. Burnett. 

Sulphur BprluKH (5.41 < )--\\. L. VV llllB. 
Syreetwater B. II. Mcl*aln. 

Taylor (7.463) — B. II. Brlater. 

TenffUe (:f.50D> — L Notley. 

Temple (15.346) — 1.. O. Rrocter 
Teirell (S,7f)5) —.1 K. Lankwlth. 

Texarkana (16,602)— 1 1. W. Stllwell. 

Texas City <3,634>— r.^\l Fry. 

Tyler (17,n3>— J. M. Uotl)seH 
UTfllde (f^.280)— tSuy L> Iican. 

Vernon (6,137) — W. T, Lolland. 

Victoria (i, 421)— V. L. OritHu. 

Waco (62,jk8)--B. B. Cohb ; K. II. Vaden, 
B. M. 

Waxahachle (8,042)— G. B. Winn. 
Weatherford (4,012)— II H. Chamltera. 
WelliuRton (3.570)— G. L. Farrar. 

Weslaco (4,.STO)*— -IC!, K. ChamneHs. 

Wharton (2,«I01)' -Floyd H. Betts. 

Wichita Falls (43.6W)) — H. r>. Fillers; W. 

W. Brown, B. M. 

Wink ( 3.66:5 > — K. Lann. 

Yoakum (6,060> — L. B. McGuffla. 


UTAH 


Oourley. 

C. Jensen,* 


Ajcnerican Fork (3.047) * Ihivld 
Binffham Canyon (3,248>— D. 

Sandy. 

Bountifal (2,571) — H. C. Burton.* 

Brlsfham (6,003)— Chas. H. BkWmore,* 

Cedar City (3,615) — N J. Bnrlow.* 

Eureka (.l04l ) — T. K. Bartlett.* 

Helper (2j^07> — W. il. Wardell. 

Leht (2.826)— r>. It. Mitchell. 

Logan (0.070) — L. A. I'eteraen. 

Murray (,5.i72> — K, Allen Bateman. 

Nephl (2.573) — Owen L. Barnett.* 

'Ogden (40,272)^ — W. Karl Hopkins; Viola 
M Clancy, B. M. 

Park City (4 281)— Howard V. Alaton. 
Payson (3,046). {ttte Spanish Fork.) 

^ice (4.084) — W, W. Christensan. 

^ovo a4,T66) — H. A. Dixim. 

Rlchfleld (3.007) — A. J. Ashman.* 

Salt L^ City (140.267) — L. John Nuttal, 
Jr. ;^Qeor«e King. B. M. ; J. T. Worlton. 

UelvlQ Wilson, 
Spanish Pork. 
Nielsen.* 

VERMONT 

Bawe (1^07)-— Carroll H, White. 

Hellows Falls (Bocfelngham town* 6,302)— 
t^ancla M. Malcolm. 

■ District superintendent. 



Bennington 

land 

Brnttleboro 

Wellman. 

Burlington 

Motitpolier 


(7,300) — Donald W. McClel- 
(town, 0,810)— Ploronce M 


J2‘L7Sp)- 


Lyman C. Hunt. 
.7,837)— W. A. Kineald 
New-port (5,004) — R, A Hamilton. 

X'roetor (town, 2,500) — Clarence L, .To.v. 
Rutland (17,315) — William W Fairchild. 

St Altuins (8,020) — ,T. S McCann. 

St. .luhnsbury (town, 0,006) — S. C. Hard- 
ing 

Springfield (town, 6.055) — Ernest O Ham, 
Wjnd«i»r (toAvn, 4. .550) — Eilwnrd K Boak. 
Winooski (5,30S) — George B. Stuckpole 

VIBGINI.V 

Abingdon (2,877) — W. J. Bdmondseii." 
Vlfxaudrla (24,140)- — It. C Bowton. 
Appalachia (3.605) — J. J, Kelly, Ji Wise. 
Bedford (3,7i;i) — .T. A. O. Shlidey « 

Big Stone Gap (3,008) — J. X. fCelly, Jr,* 
Wise 

Bluelleld (3,006) — A. S. Greever,® Tazewell. 
Brlsttil (8,840) — Buy B. Bowers. 

Buena Vista (4,002) — K, W. Miller. 

C.'pe Charh's (2. .527) — Gi'orgc J. Oliver.® 
Charlottesville (15,245) — James G. John- 
son 

('llfton Forge (6,830) — Herman Blankin- 
ship. 

Covington (6.538) — J. G, Jeter® 

I»anvlllc (22,247)— G Ij. II JoluiKon. 
Farmvllle (3.i:)3) — T. ,7 Mcllwuine*' 
Franklin (2,030) — F. F. .Tenkins.® 
Fredi‘rlckaburg Hl.SlO) — O H. Brown. 
Gulux (2,544)— Wythe P. Wampler. 
Hampton (6.382) — Robert M. Newton. 
Harrisonburg (7.2:52) — W H. Kels' er. 
Hopewell (11,327)— It. W. Copelaml.® 
Lexington (3.752) — Harrington Waddell. 
Lynchburg (40,061) — Omer Carmichael; 

A. L. Burger, B M. 

MnrUm (4,156)— B M. Copenhaver." 
MurtluHvillc (7,705) — B. Clifford Goed. 
Newport News (:54. 4 17)— Joseph H, Saun- 
ders; W. D Tnbb, B. M. 

Norfolk (120A'10) — C. W. Mason. 

Norton (3,077) — J. L Burton. 

1'i‘terKburg (28,564) — -llenr.v G. Ellis. 
I^hoebiis (2,060>— Herbert Spain ® (att- 

lh8)> 

I'orismouth (45.704) — Harry A. Hunt. 
Fulnski (7.168)— E. L I>«rat,« 
lindford (0.227) — W. K. Barnett. 

Ulehmond (182,020) — Albert H. 

Oharles F. Walfowl, B. M. ; Clyde 
II. D. 

Hoanoke {60,206)— D. E. McOutlkln 
S, McDonald, B. M. 

Salem (4,833) — Roland E. Cook.® 

Saltvill<> (2,064)— Raymond M, Buehnnan. 
South Boston (4.841 >—C. H. Friend. 

South Norfolk (7,857) — R. H. Pride. 
Staunton (11.000) — L F. Shelburne. 

Siiirolk (10.271) — John E. Martin. 

“ 


Hill ; 
Busby, 

John 


Vinton 


-Roland E. Cook.® 


Wayneaboro (6.22<l) — R. C. JonnlngB. 
WlUiauiHliurK (3,778) — Rawls Byrd. 
Winchester (10,855) — Garland R. Quarles* 

Wj’thevijie' (3,327 >— John H, Crowgey.® 

WASHINGTON 

.\l»crdecn (21.723) — C. J. Powell. 

Anacortes (6,604)— G. W, Greene. 

Auburn (3,W6) — Elmer O. Eidal. 
Bellingham (30,823) — D. B. Weidman ; 

Will 1>. Pratt, B. M. 

Bremerton (10,170) —Tllman Peterson. 
Camaa (4,230)-— Fn'dorick M. LASh. 
Ceatrnlla (8.058)— John W. Goddard. 
Chehalis (4,907) — R. E, Bennett. 

Clarkwton <2.870>— Thoa. W. Nevitt. 

■ Division superintendent. 
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Cle Elum (2.508) — J. V Helm. 

Colfax (2.782) — H. A Ellis. 

Dayton (2,528) — Carl A. Nelson. 

Ellensburi? (4,621) — G. D. I’utnam. 

Everett (30,567)— B E. Cooke; Gilbert 

Hoqulfm (li766)^H. C Crumpacker. 
Kelso (6,260) — C. H. Lillie. 

Longview (10,662) — B. J. McNamara. 
Mount Vernon (3,690) — Glenn W. Caulklns 
Olympia (11,733) — Leland P. Brown. 

Omak (2,647) — Victor Morgan. 

Pasco (3,486) — C L. Bootb 
Port Angeles (10,188) — H. G. Hanbloom. 
Poi't Townsend (3,979) — W. H. Carder. 
Pullman (3,822) — Charles A. McGlade. 
Puyallup (7,094) — P B Hanawalt. 
Raymond (3,828) — Forrest B. Beck. 

Renton (4,062) — B. W. Campbell. 

Seattle (365 ,683 )< — Worth McClure. 
Sedro-Woolley (2,719)^ — C. Paine Shangle. 
Shelton (3,091) — H. Enzo Loop. 

Snohomish (2,088) — P. A. Wright. 

Spokane (116,614) — Orville G. Pratt ; 

Robert A. Wilson, B. M 
Tacoma (106,817) — Elmer L, Breckner ; 
Carl G. Cattey, B. M. ; CTennle M. Reed, 
R. D. 

Toppeniah (2,774) — ^Ernest L. Muzzall 
Vancouver (16,766) — DeGarls Reeves. 
Walla WftUa (15.976) — W. M. Kem. 
Wenatchee (11,627) — John W. Goddard. 
Yakima (22,101) — A. C. Davis. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley (9,367) — H. E. Carmichael 
Benwood (8,960)— H. C. McKinley. 

Bluefleld (19,339) — Edwin C. Wade, 
Buckhannon (4,374) — W. R. Grose. 
Charleston (60,408) — ^Pred L. Teal. 

Chester (8,701) — A. L. Rabensteln. 
Clarksburg (28,806) — City district, J. A 
Jackson ; Coal district. M P. Boyles 
Dunbar (4il89) — A. H Toothman. 

Elkins (7,346) — Bb:ank B. Arnett 
Fairmont (23,169) — H E. Odgers 
Follansbee (-4,841) — C. D Jacobs. 

Grafton (7(787) — E. G. Kuhn. 

Hinton (6,654) — B. W Taylor. 

Hollidays Cove (4,480) — Q A. Beck 
Huntington (75,672) — Harold A. Bice ; H 
Q Proctor, B. M. 

Kenova (3,680) — Roy R Banner. 

Keyser (6,248) — J. C. Sanders. 

Logan (4,396) — E. V. Parsons. 

McMechen (3,710). {Bee Benwood.) 
Mannlnaton (3,261) — D. C Tablet. 
Martlnsburg (14,867) — L. W Burns. 
Montgomery (2,906) — Otway Gunnoe. 
Morgantown (16,186) — R. B. Marston. 
Moundsvllle (14,411) — Lonis R. Potts. 
New Martinsville (2,814)— J H Garby. 
Parkersburg (29,623) — H W Plraott. 
Point Pleasant (8,801)- — ^Peter PI Steen- 

Princeton (6,956) — P. Ray Power. 
Rlchwood (5,720) — D B Dean. 

St Albans (3,264) — L. K. Lovensteln. 

Salem (2,948) — C. A Tesch 
Shlnnston (2,802) — Clyde R. McCarty. 
SlstersvlUe (3,072) — J V. Roberts. 

South Charleston (5,904) — Robert L 

Bryan, 

Welch (6,876) — Roy B Sbront. 

Wellsburg (6,898) — C L. McMahan. 

Weston (8,646) — John B, Hall. 

Wheeling (61,669) : City district, D. B 
Krayblll ; Trlade^hia district, S S. 

Jacob, ; C. A. Danford, B. M. ; Bettie 
Tracy, B. D 

Williamson (9,410) — P. B Hanlfan. 


WISCONSIN 

(8,6:U))— Ralph B. BalUette 
— :Ben J. Rohan. 


Antlgo 
Appleton (26j267) — 
Ashland (10,022) — I. 


O. Hubbard. 


Baraboo (6,645) — A. C. Kln^ford. 

Beaver Dam (9,867) — A. H, Luedke. 

Beloit (23,611)— D. F. B. Rico. 

Berlin (4,106) — C. D Lamberton. 
Burlington (4,114) — Fred L. Witter. 
Chippewa Palls (9,630) — Robert P. Lobrle. 
Clinton vUle (3.572) — h\ D Wartlnbee. 
Columbus (2,514) — Harry E, Merritt. 
Cudahy (10,631) — J. R. Brandsmark (act- 
ing). 

Delavan (3,301) — E. G. Lange. 

De Pere (6,621) — T. J. McGlynn. 

Eau Claire (26,287) — Paul Q. W. Keller. 
Edgerton (2,906) — Roland A. Klaus 
Pond du Lac (26,449) — L. P Goodrich, 
Port Atkinson (6,703) — Frank C Bray. 
Green Bay (37,416) — Henry F. Sutton 
Hartford (3,764) — R. B. Erasure. 

Hudson (2,726) — B- P. Rock. 

Hurley (3,264) — J. B. Murphy. 

Janesville (21,628) — L. R. Creutz. 

Jefferson (2,639) — B. S. Smith. 

Kaukauna (6,681) — J. P. Cavanaugh 
Kenosha (M,262) — Q. P. Loomis; B. C- 
Glerum, B. M. ; Mae Kllcullen, B. D 
La Crosse (39,614) — G. M, Wiley; George- 
Howe, B. M. 

Ladysmith (8,493) — M. Lewis. 

Lake Geneva (3,073) — C. B. Hodge. 

Little Chute (2,833) — ^Agnea Egan. 

Madison (67,899) — ^R. W. Bard well ; Fred 
W. Erickson, B. M.: Ethel Mable, R. D> 
Manitowoc (22,963) — H^h S, Bonar. 
Marinette (13,784)— C. B. Hulten. 
Marshfield (8J78) — ^R. F. Lewis. 

MayvUle (2,621) — O. B. Buth. 

Menasha (9,062) — J. E. Kltowskl. 
Menomonle (6,605) — ^WUl G. Ballentine. 
Merrill (8,468) — George P. Brooks, 
Milwaukee (678,249) — MUton C. Potter? 
Frank M Harbach, B. M. ; Walter Ril- 
ling, R. D 

Monroe (6,015) — B O, Evans 
Neenah (9,161) — G. P. Hedges 
New London (4,661) — R. .T. McMahon 
Oconomowoc (4,190) — E P Rosenthal. 
Oconto (6,030) — L W. Pulton. 

Oshkosh (40,108) — Charles C. Bishop ; Ed- 
win Q Beardmore, B. M. 

Park Falls (3,036) — William R. Bruce. 
Plattevllle (4,047) — Frank V. Powell 
Plymouth (3,882) — Walter B. Senty. 
Portage (6,308) — A J. Henkel 
Port Washington (3,693)- — W. R. Dunwid- 
dle. 


Prairie du Chlen (3,043) — B. A. Kennedy. 
Racine (67,642) — P. M. Lionganecker , A. 
H Schafer, B, M. 

Reedsburg (2,967) — Floyd Smith. 
Rhinelander (8,019) — W. P Kruschke. 

Bice Lake (5,177) — Everett C. Hlrsch. 
Richland Center (3,632) — W. P. Waterpool 
Ripen (3,984) — B J. Rock. 

Shawano (4,188) — O. A. Reetz. 

Sheboygan (39,251) — Charles B. Hulten. 
Sheboygan Palls (2,984) — Edgar G. Wlp- 
permann. 

Shorewood (P. O , Milwaukee) (13,479) — 
H. S. Hensenway. 

South Milwaukee (10,706) — Henry B. 
Smith. 

Sparta (4,949) — Nicholas Gunderson 
Stevens Point (13,028) — P. M Vincent. 
Stoughton (4,497) — William C. Hansen. 
Sturgeon Bay (4,983)— J A. Van Natta. 
Superior (36,113) — W. R. Davies; L. A. 
Nichols, B. M. 

Tomah (3,364) — E J McKean. 

Tomahawk (2,919) — ^Willard P. Boyle. 

Two Rivers (10,083) — Pred G. Bl^op. 
Vlroqua (2,792) — B. L. Greenfield. 
Watertown (10,613) — R. A. BueU. 
Waukesha (17,176)- — G O. Banting. 
Waupaca (3,131) — G. B. Watson. 

Waupun (6,768) — ^H. C. Wegner. 
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Wausau (23.7r»S) — S It, Tobi‘j, 

WauwiitoH.i (21.104) — WlJUaui T. l»arlIn)Lr 
West Allis Martin 

Ejiicktjon, B. M , II. !• NatiU, It. 1). 

■Weat Bi’nd (4,7U0) — O. 1C Mcl-ano. 

Weat Milwaukee (i*. O Miiwuukei*) ( 1,1CS) 
— Matliew Barkley. 

■WbltetiHh Bu.v (P O.. MlU^uukee) (.~,:tG2> — 
C. L Mulrlne. 

Wliltowator (It. 105) — A 11 l*at;e. 

Wlsconaln Ituplds (S,720) — Julius Wiutlen 


WYOMING 

Casper (IG.CIO) — R S. Ilicka. 

Chejenne (17.MG1) — ,V S Jessup. 

Bvn listen (it,075) — Franklin E. fcthaw. 

Ureen Uiver (2,580) — Raymond II McIn- 
tosh 

Laramie (8,C00) — .V. A. Slade. 

Rtiwllns (4,808) — Robert B Lee. 

Reck Sprin) 7 S (8,440) — E 51 Thompson. 
Sheridan (8,520) — J. J Early, 


StrPEltINTKNDKNTS OF CaTHOLTC PaROCHIAL ScIIOOLS 


I ArehdIoceBe or dloeeae, supervising oRlcer, and address] 

ARCIII>IOCBSKS 

Baltimore, Md. — Rev. Jolin I. Burrctt, dIoet»8an auiH,’rlntendcnt of schools. The Bureau 
of Catholic Edueation, 4ir» <'atln><lral Street. 

Boston, Mass. — Rev Ricliard J. Qiiiulnu, <lif»ccsan supervisor of schools, 76 Union Park 
Street. 

•Chicago, 111. — Rev. II. F. OunniuKhum, diocesan suporintendcut of schools, 6112 Washing- 
ton Boulevard. . ^ 

Cincinnati, Ohio— Rev. Tail J, Rynn, auperlntendent of schools. 28 Calhoun Street. 

Dubuaue, Iowa — Rev. John M. Wolfe, dioccKun auporintoudent of schools, comer Eleventh 
an^ Bluff Streets. 

MAwaukec. WlR —Rev. .Toai'ph F, Barbtan, diocesan superintendent of schools, 2000 
West Wlseoimln Avenue 

New Orleans, Ija.— Rev. Thomas E. Stritch, superintendent of parochial schools, 4138 
Banks street. 

New York, N. Y. — Rev. William R, Kelly, executive secretary of school hoard for the 
archdlocjise, 23 ICast Firty-llr-st Street. 

Philadelphia. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jolm J. Bonner, superintendent of parochial schools. 

Nineteenth and W<Mid StreelK. 

St. Louis, M«. — Rev. James P, Murray, superintendent of parish schools, 2330 University 
Street, 

St. Paul, Minn. — Rev. James A. Byrnes, diocesan superintendent of schools. 240 Summit 
Avenue. 

San Antonio, Tex.->'R<>v. M. S. Oarrlga, president of the school hoard, 2121 South 
Presn Street, 

San Francisco, Cnllf. — Rev. James II. X.rt>ng, diocesan superintendent of schools, 60 Oak 
Street. 

mOCKSBS 

Albany, N. Y*. — Rev. .lames P. tianrahan, superintendent of parish schools, 61 State 
Street. 

Altoona, Pa. — Rev. Francis McNeils, diocesan superintendent of achools, 611 Twentieth 
Street. 

Belleville, 111. — Rev, John J. Fallon, diocesan sixperintendont of schools, C.300 West 
Main Street. 

Boise, Idaho— Rev. J. P. O’Toole, diocesan director of schools. 412 State Street. 

Brooklyn, N. Y'. — -Rt. Rev. Msgr, Joseph V. S. McClancy, diocesan superintendent of 
schools. 76 iSreone Avenue. 

Buffalo, N Y. — Rev. John W. Peel, aiiperlnfendcnt of parochial schools. 703 Elk Street. 

Burlington, Vt. — Rev. Charles F. Regan, president of the school board. The Cathedral 
Rectory. 

Charleston, S. C.— Rev. Joseph L. O’Brien, diocesan superintendent of schools, 114 
Brood Street. ^ 

Cleveland, Ohiew— Rev. John tt. Hagan, diocesan superintendent of schools, 605 Guarantee 
Title Building. 

•Columbus, Ohio— Rev. John J. Murphy, diocesan superintendent of schools, 1651 East 
Main Street. 

Concordia. Kans. — Rev. A. .T. Luckey, president of the school board, Manhattan, Kana 

Corpus Chrlsti, T^x.— Rt. Rev. Magr. J. J. Lannon, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Covington. Ky.— Rev. Joseph n. Whalen, secretary of the dlocemn school board, Wllliams- 
town, Ky. 

Grookston, Mlsn.— Rev. Victor Miller, diocesan superintendent of schools, St. Joseph's 
Church Ada. Minn. 

BaRaa Tex. — Rev. Thonsas S. Zachry, diocesan superintendent of schools, 2216 Ross 
Avenuo* 

Bavenport, Iowa — Rev. P. J. O’Reilly, diocesan superintendent of schools, St. Patrick's 
RcGto]ry XoW0» 

Denver, dolo. — Rev7*WiIllam O’Ryan, president of the school board. Tenth Street and 

^ Colfax Avenue. 

Dos Moines, Iowa — ^Very Rev. J. J. Boylan, diocesan superintendent of schools, Dos 
Moines Catholic College, Tenth and College Avenues. ^ ^ ^ . 

Diduth, Minn. — Rev, E. I,emire, diocesan superintendent of schools, 402 Avenue F, 
Cloquet, Minn. 

Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle, superintendent of Catholic schools, 226 West Ninth 

Fall River. Mass. — Rev. Edward J. Gorman, superintendent of diocesan schools, 162 
Walnut street. 

Fargo. N. Dak. — Rt. Rev, Msgr. John Baker, diocesan inspector of schools. Valley City, 
N. Dak. 
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Fort Wayne, Ind — Rev. Tliomas E Dillon, Buperlntondcnt of schools, 003 North .Tefforsott 
Street, Huntington, Ind 

Galveston, Tex — Rt. Rev. Jacob ScUnetzer, diocesan director of schools, 4015 Sherman 
Avenue, Houston, Tex 

Grand Island, Nehr. — Rev. Bernard Galvin, diocesan superintendent of schools, St. 
Michael's Church, Spalding, Nebr 

Great Falls, Mont. — Re\ J A Rooney, diocesan superintendent of schools, Carroll Col* 
lege, Helena, Mont , 

Green Bay, Wls — Rev. E. J. Westenborger, superintendent of schools, 128 South Monroo 
Avenue. 

Harrisburg, Pa. — Rev Harold E. Keller, diocesan superintendent of parish schools. Catho- 
lic High School, Twenty-third and Market Streets 

Hartford, Conn — Rev Austin Munich, diocesan supervisor of schools, St Thttnias Sem- 
inary, Bloomfield, Conn. 

Helena, Mont — Rev J A. Rooney, diocesan superintendent of schools, Carroll College 

Kansas City, Mo. — Very Rev. James J. Keegan, president of the school board, 934 
Norton Avenue. 

Lafayette, La. — Very Rev Anthony F. Canon Isenberg, diocesan superintendent of 
schools. The Cathedral. 

Leavenworth, Kans. — Rt. Rev. Magr. J P. Mclnemey, president of the school board, 204 
West Eighth Street, Topeka, Kans. 

Lincoln, Nebr. — Rev. L. v, Barnes, diocesan superintendent of schools, 1410 Sharp- 
Building. 

Little Rock, Ark — Rev. John J Healy, diocesan superintendent of schools. Little Rock 
College. 

Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. — Rev. Martin McNicholas, diocesan superintendent of 
schools, 130 Blast Second Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville Ky — Rev. George A. SafiBn, diocesan superintendent of schools, 443 South 
B'ifth Street. 

Marquette, Mich — Rev. D. Joseph Breault, diocesan superintendent of schools, St. George’s 
Rectory, Bark River, Mich 

Mobile, Ala. — ^Rev. L. J Carroll, superintendent of parochial schools. Bishop Toolen High 
School, 400 Government Street. 

Monterey and Fresno, Calif — Rev. Daniel J Keenan, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
eeo West Street, Hollister, Calif. 

Nashville, Tenn. — Rev Albert A. Siener, diocesan superintendent of schools, 2001 "West 
End Avenue. 

Natchez, Miss — Rt. Rev Msgr. J. M. Prendergast, president of the school board, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

Newark. N. J. — Very Rev. Msgr. 'William F, Lawlor, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
33 Mulheriv Street. 

Ogdenshurg, N Y — Rt. Rev Msgr R. F Pierce, president of school board, St I’ntrick’s 
Rectory, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla — Rev. K A. Driscoll, chairman, diocesan school board, 
1530 Rockford Avenue, Tulsa, Okla 

Omaha, Nehr. — Rev. Joseph H. Ostdiek, diocesan superintendent of schools, 2507 Cass 
Street 

Peoria, 111. — ^Rev John A. O’Brien, diocesan superintendent of schools, 604 East Armory 
Street, Champaign, 111, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Rev Paul E Campbell, diocesan superintendent of scbodls, 5325 Penn 
Avenue, 

Portland, Me — Rev. Daniel J Feeney, diocesan superintendent of schools, 307 Congress 
Street 

Providence, R. I — Rev. ThOmas V. Cassidy, diocesan visitor of parochial schools, 20 
Regent Avenue 

Richmond, Va. — Rev Francis J Byrne, diocesan superintendent of schools, 811 Floyd 
Avenue 

Rochester, N. Y — Rev. John M. Duffy, diocesan superintendent of schools, 60 Chestnut 
Street 

Rockford, 111. — ^Rev. William J Donovan, diocesan superintendent of schools, 95 Bhist 
Wilson Street. Batavia, 111. - . > 

Sacramento, Calif. — Rev. Stephen J Keating, diocesan superintendent of schools, 1017 
Eleventh Street. 

St Cloud. Minn — Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, diocesan superintendent of schools, Cathedral 
Rectory, 316 Seventh Avenue north. 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Rev. Joseph S Keefe, diocesan superintendent of schools, 650 
South Eleventh East Street. 

Scranton, Pa. — Rev. J. J Featherstone, diocesan superintendent of schools, 316 Wyoming 
Avenue. 

Sloiix Falls, S. Dak. — Very Rev W. S. O’Meara, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
Watertown, 8 Dak. 

Springfield, Hi. — Very Rev, Msgr. BDdward J, Cahill, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
410 Sonih State Street, Litchfield, 111. ^ 

Springfield, Mass. — ^Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Conlln, diocesan school visitor, Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Superior, Wis. — Rt. Rev. M'sgr Charles J. Weber, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 

SyracuBA -TN,* Y.—r^Rev. David C. Gildea, diocesan superintendent of schools, 267 Blast 
Onbn’date Street. 

Toledo, Onlo^Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Macelwane, diocesan superlnten'd^nt Of Cath- 
olic Schools. 68 Mettler Street. 

Trenton, N. J.— Rev Michael A. Dalton, diocesan superintendent of schools, St. Michael’s 
Orphanage, Hopewell, N. .T 

Va. — John J. O’Brien. 8ux>erlntendent of diocesan schools, 1481 
University Avenue, Morgantown, W. Va. 

w^hlte, Kans. — Rev. Leon A. McNeill, diocesan superintendent of schools, S07 East 
Central Avenue. 

WUmlngton, — ^Rev. William Temple, diocesan superintendent of schools, 809 South 

£!roome Street. 
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Number of instittUiona of higher education 



Colleges and 
universities 

Men 

g 

a 

o 

Coeduca- 

tional 


3 

n 


and technical schools 


United States 103 


hlo divisions. 



New England 

Allddle X^ntlo 

East North Central- _ 
West North Central- 

South Atlantic 

East South Central- 
West South Central.. 

Mountain,-. 

Pacific 

Outlying parts 

New England* 

Maine 

New Hamx>shlre 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connectlout 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central* 

Ohio 

- 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central. 

Minnesota— 

Iowa 

hlissourl— - - 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware - 

Maryland-, 

District of Columbia 

Vi'Tg fTlfft. 

West Virginia 

ITorth Oarollixa 

South Carolina 

Qeor^ 

norioa. -------- 

East Sou^ Central: 

Kenta<dcy 

Tennessee 

.AJahatna — 

IShllsslsslppl 

West Boatn Central: 

ArTrfl.Tigym . _ 

T jfi nlarlftTHi . . 

Oklahoma, ------ - 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado..- 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada^ 

Paolfio: 

Washington--—^-.., 


I Classified as 41 ooUegea and universitie3« 4 independent professional schools, II teachers ooUeges, 11 
normal schools, and 13 Junior colleges. 










































































































Part III 

COLI^EGES AND UNIVERSITIES * 

(Including all institutions of higher education) 

Arrangement of the 1933 directory is by States. Each institution, 
comprising in some instances one or a group of professional schools, 
is listed only once, under the State in which it is located. 

Under each State, institutions are classified as follows: 

1. Universitiea and collep;es. 

2. Independent professional and technological schools (not connected with a 

university). 

3 Teachers colleges. 

4. Normal schools 

6. Negro institutions. 

3. Junior colleges. 

The presipent’s name is listed after that of the institution. 
Names of deans or directors of professional schools maintained by 
universities arc also listed. 

The abbreviations in the parentheses following the name of an insti- 
tution indicate three facts: 

1. The association, if any, by which the institution is accredited. 

2. The control, support, or alHfiliation of an institution — State, city, 
county, denomination, etc. 

3. “Whether the undergraduate work is coeducational, exclu.sively 
for men, or exclusively for women. 

The symbol preceding the name of a professional school indicates 
that the school is accre<litcd by its professional association. The 
asterisk (*) means that the institution is fully accredited; the dagger 
(t) that it is accredited as Class B; the double dagger ($) that it is 
provisionally accredited. 

Key to Abbreviations and Symbols 

AccredUtTig: 

A— Accredited by Associatiou of American Universities. 

S — Accredited by Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 

M — Accjredited by Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

N — Accredited by North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

W — Accredited by Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

T — Accredited by American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


* Tlae Xdua«tl<mai Dlrsotory is relsssed in {oust parts as rspidly as the data bee oa a e available: Part X. 
PiiiKdipel EKata and County Sobool Ofileers: Part IX, XhrineipBl City School Offloers and Cathcdlo Parochial 
Bobool SQpedntaode&ts; Part XIX, Ccdl^es and Universities, Including All Xnstltatltms of Higher Sdu- 
ntdon; Part IV^Bduoational Asspoiatioxu, Boards and Poundatious, Xtasearcb D tractors, and Bdaeatlonal 
Psdodtoals. X*artBoaa be purchased Croin tbeSupwintendantof X>ooiunant8, Goverxuxtant ITlsting Office, 
Wa^ngton. D. C. 
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A.ccredvt%ng — Continued. 

J — Four-year colleges accredited by regional aesctciations as junior colleges. 
* — Accredited by respective professional associations, including — 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busine.ss 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
American Bar Association, Council on Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar 

American Library Association 
American Medical Association. 

American Osteopathic Association 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 

Dental Educational Council of America. 

National Association of Schools of Music 
t — Accredited by respective associations as Class B. 
t — Provisionally accredited, or admitted on probation. 


Support or control or affiliation: 

St. — State. 

C. — City. 

Ter. — Territorial . 

Dist. — District 
Co — County. 

Natn’l — National. 

T wp . — Township 
P. — Private. 

Denominational affiliation : 

Ad. — Adventist- 
A. M A — American Mission- 
ary Association. 

A. M. E. — African Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Ad. Chris. — Adventist Chris- 
tian. 

Bapt. — Baptist. 

Breth — Brethren 
Chris — Christian. 

Chris. Kef. — Christian Re- 
formed. 

Ch. of God. — Church of God. 
Ch. of Christ- — Church of 
Christ. 

Ch. of N. Jeru. — Church of 
New Jerusalem. 

Cong. — Congregational 
Disc. — Disciples. 

Evan — Evangelical. 

Evan Luth. — ^Evangelical Lu- 
theran. 

F. Bapt. — Free Baptist. 

F. Meth.- — Free Methodist. 
Ft. — ^Friends. 

Jewish. 

K. of C.^-Exdghta of Colum- 
bus. 


Support or control or affihatiana — Con. 

L. D. S — Latter Day Saints. 
Luth. — Lutheran, 

Menon. — Mennonite. 

M E. — Methodist Episcopal 

M. E So. — Methodist Epieco- 
Xial Church South. 

M. P — Methodist Protestant. 
Morav — Moravian. 

N az. — N azarene. 

No. Bapt. — Northern Baptist. 
Pilg. Hoi. — Pilgrim Hpliness. 
P. E. — Protestant Episcopal. 
Presb . — Presby terian . 

R ef , — Reformed . 

R. O — Roman Catholic- 

S. D. Ad. — Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, 

S. D. Bapt. — Seventh Day 
Baptist. 

Swed’b. — Swedenborgian. 
Swed. Evan. — Swedish Evan- 
gelical. 

U- Breth. — United Brethren. 
U. Luth. — United Lutheran. 
U. Presb. — United Presby- 
terian. 

Unit. — Unitarian.. 

Undenom. — Undenomina- 
, tional. 

Wes. Meth. — Wesleyan Meth- 
odist. 

Y. M, C. A. — Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
Undergraduate student body: 

Coed. — Coeducational. 

Men. 

Wo. — Women. 
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I nstitxitioTi^ included in this part of the directory 


A. Universities, colleges, and teachers colleges: 

1. Accredited by the following agencies — 

(a) Association of American Universities. 

(b) Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 

States 

(c) Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

(d) North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

(e) Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 

(f) American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

(g) State univ'orsities and State departments of education. 

Note.— The United States Office of Sducation does not accredit or 
approve any educational institutions 

2. All State-supported institutions. 

3. Four-year institutions w'hich are not accredited by any agency but which 

enroll 100 or more resident college students in regular session and gradu- 
ate at least 10 students annually. 

B. Independent professional and technological schools: 

1. Accredited by profe.ssuuial associations or approved by State universities 

or State departments of education. 

2. Not accreditetl by any agency but which enroll 25 or more resident 

students of college grade in regular session and graduate at least 5 
students annuall.N . 

C. Junior colU‘ges ami normal schools: 

1. Accredited by the agencies listed under A-1 (above). 

2. Which— 

(a) Require high-school graduation for entrance; 

(b) Offer two years of work of college grade; 

(c) Enroll 50 or more resident students of college grade in regular 

session. 

The Office of Education has on ffic information on other institutions not 
included m this directory. 


Ab.\nAMA 

CSlVKaSlTlsa AS1> COI.LRtiKS 

AlalMUoa CoJlese, Moiitovallo (S., st., wo.}. 

Oliver C. Corinluboel. 

Arts and sciences ~T. H. Napier. 

Education -U. W. James. 

Music— H. D. boliiiron. 

Bom« e(>onotnifR— Ntanmret Kdwurda. 
Summer BL‘hor>l—T. n Napier 
Alabama Polytechnic Inatituto, Auburn (S., 8C., 
ooedU. 

Dean John J. Wflinore, ihairnian of ndmlitistni- 
tlve cominiiieo lu eburga iiendiuK otoctlon 
of a president. 

Science and lltemturo — J. W. Hcntt. 

Oradoate — Oeorge Petrie. 

"Pharmacy— L. S. Itlake. 

Education— 7.ebukm Judd. 

Agriculture— M. J. Kunchess. 

Engineering— John J. Wiltnore. 

Textile euglueering — E. W. Oauip. 
"Architecture and applied an — P. C. Biggin. 
Homeeconomkii— Lfuuise i*. (iltmton. 
Veterinorj’ medicine— V. A. Cary. 
Chemistry— C. 1,. Hare. 

Summerschonl— Zebulon Judd. 

Atbn^ Collet for Young Women, Athena <M, £. 

E. B, Naylor. 

Summer school— W’, M. Biinitird. 


Birxningham-Soutliom College, Birzningham (A., 
S./M. B. So., coed.). 

Cluy B. Snavely. 

Howard College, Birminghiun (A., S., Bapt., 
cood.). 

T. V. Neal. 

Summer school — William B. Bohannon. 
Judson CoUego, Marlon (S., Bapt.. wo.). 

U C. Cleverdon. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill (S., H. C., men). 
John Druhun. 

Arts and sciences — Edward Cummings. 
Summer school — Edward Cummings. 
University of Alabama, University S., St., 

coed.). 

Qeorge H. Denny. 

.Arts and sclonccs— Charles H. Barnwell 
Oradoate — Albert B. Moore. 

•Law — Albert J. Karr ah 
"Medicine — Stuart Omvos. 

Education — James J, Dostor. 

Engineering — Oeorgo J . Davis. 

"Commerce and business — Iwoe Bldgood. 
Home economics — Agnes K. Harris. 

Mines— J. R. Cudworth 
Sununer school— John R. AlcLuro. 

Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery <8., 
M. B. So.). 

Welter D. Agnew. 

Arts and sciences — L. E. W'llliams. 
tMusIc— O. J. Borchers. 
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San Franclaoo Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
' (Preab., coed ) 

WiUlam H. Oxtoby. 

Southwestern University School of Law, Los An- 
geles (T , coed )r 
BoUInL IVtclSritt, 

TSACHEBS COIXEOES 

Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier. (See 
Whittier College ) 

Humboldt State Teachers College, Areata (St , 
coed.). 

Arthur S. Glst.i 

State Teachers College, Chico (St , coed ) . 

Aymer J Hamilton > 

State Teachers College, Fresno (T , St., coed,). 
Frank W. Thomas 

Summer school — W. B Givens 
State Teachers College, San Diego (W., T , St., 
coed ) 

Edward L Hardy, 

State Teachers College, San Francisco (St , coed ). 

Alexander C. Roberts ^ 

State Teachers College, San Joae (St., coed ). 

T. W. MacQuarrle. 

State Teachers College, Santa Barbara (St , coe<l.) 
Clarence L Phelps 

NORUAI. BCHOOnS 

Miss Fulmer’s School, Los Angeles (P., wo.) 

Grace Fulmer. 

JX7NIOB COXXSOES 

California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 
(St., men) 

Ben R. Crandall 

Central Junior College, El Centro (C., coed ). 

J. L House 

Chaffey Junior College, Ontario (St., coed.) 
Gardiner W. Spring. 

Citrus Junior College, Azusa (St , coed ). 

F. S Hayden. 

College of INotre Dame, Belmont (R. C , wo ) 
Sister Julia ^ 

Compton District Junior College, Compton (St & 
olst , coed.) . 

O Scott Thompson. 

Cumnock College, Los Angeles (P., coed ). 

A. A. Macurda and M O. Drlsko 
Holmby College, Los Amgdes (P., wo ). 

S Vance ana Frederica de Laguna. 

Junior OoUt^e, Baketsfleld (St., coed.). 

Grace V, Bird. 

Junior CoIl«e, Brawley (St , coed.). 

Percy E, Palmer.i 

Junior CoU^e, Fullerton (St , coed.). 

Louis E Summer. 

Junior College, Glendale (St., coed.). 

Charles A. Nelson. 

Junior Collie, Hollister (St , coed.). 

James P.Davts. 

Junior College, Long Beach (St C., coed ). 

John L. Lrf>undsbury. 

Junior CollMe, Los Angeles (St , coed.}. 

WUUam H Snyder. 

Junior Collie, Modesto (St., coed.). 

D. O. Baker, 

Junior Collie, Pasadena (Dlst., coed.). 

John W. Harbeson. 

Junior CoU^e, Pomona (St , coed.). 

H, P, Reynolds. 

Junior College, Porterville (St., coed.) . 

B. H. (Srlsemer. 

Junior College, Reedley (St,, coed ) 

J. T. McRuer. 

Junior College, tRlverslde (St , coed.). 

A. G. Paul. 

Junior Oollege,'‘Saoramento (St. Se O., coed.). 

J. B. LUlard. 

Junior College, Salinas (St. & dlst„'coed.) 
Melrowe Martin. 

Junior Collie, San Bernardino (St , dc dlst coed.) 
John B. Griming. 

Junior College San Mateo (St.'ib O., coed.). 
Charles S luorrls. 

* From directory for 1932. 


Junior College, Santa Ann (St ds C , coed.). 

D K Hammond > 

Junior College, Santa Maria (St., coed.). 

A A Bowlmy, jr. 

Junior College, Santa Monica (C., coed.), 

Ralph H. Biffih. 

Junior College, Santa Rosa (St. de dlst , coed.) 

Floyd P Hailey 

Junior College, Toft (Dlst., coed ) 

W T. Walton. 

Junior College, Ventura (St , coed ). 

D R. Henry 

Junior College, Visalia (St., coed ). 

I. D Steele 

Lassen Union Junior Collogue, SusanvUle (St., coed.), 
Robert M Fulton 

Los .Angelos Pacillc College, Los Angeles (F. Meth , 
coed ). 

Byron S Lamson. 

Menlo School and Junior Collage, (Ltd.), Menlo 
Park (I* , men) 

Lowry S Howard 

Southern California Junior College, Arlington 
(S D Ad., coed.). 

E IS Cohsentlno 

Williatna Institute, Berkeley (P., coed.) 

Corn L. Williams 

Yuba County Junior College, Marj'svillo (St , O., 
d: Co., coed.). Pedro Osuno. 

COLORADO 

UNIVERSITIES AND rOLtBOXS 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins (N., 
St,, cootl ) 

Charles A. Lory 

Science— L. A. Moorhouao. 

.Agriculture — Al\Jn Kezer. 

Engineering — L. D. Crain, 

Music — Alexander Emslie. 

Veterinary niedlonc — George H Glover 
Homo economics — Inga M. K. Allison 
Summer school — George T Avery 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs (A., N , P., 
coed.) 

Charles C Mlerow, 

Arts and sciences — Charlie B, Hershey, 
Music — E D. Halo 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto (N , B C,, wo.). 

Bister Mary Edmond. 

Regis College, Denver (J., B, C., men) 

Joseph A Herbers. 

University of Colorado, Boulder (A., N,, St., cood.). 
Geox^ Norlln. 

Arts and aoionces— Jacob Van Ek. 
Graduate— Oliver O. Lester. 

•I,rfiw — Robert L. Steamy acting. 

^Medicine — Maurice H. Rees. 

Nursing — Louise Elenlnger. 

•PharauMy— Homer Washburn 
Education— Harry M Barrett. 

Engineering — ^Herbert S Evans, 

♦Music — Rowland W. Dunham. 

Business administration — Elmore Petersen. 
Summer school — Milo Q. Derham. 
University of Denver, Denvw (A , N., M. E., 
coed ) 

Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor. 

Liberal arts— RoDand J. Walters. 

Graduate — D. Sha'tfc Duncan, 

•Law — Roger H. Wolcott. 

Engineering— Wilber D. Engle. 

Art — Oynl Kay-Soott- 
•Commeree — George A. Warfield 
Library scienoe — Malcolm Q. Wyer. 

Summer school — Wilber D, Engle. 

City College — RoUand J. Wadters 

mDBPEMDBKT FBOPXSSIONAI. AND TBCHNOLOGICAD 

saaooiiS 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden (A., N., St., 
men). 

Melville F. Coolbaugh. 

Summer school—^. R. Morgan. 

Illfl School of Theology, Denver (M. E., coed ). 
Westminster Law School, Denver (P., coed.). 
Hamlet J. Barry. i 
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TEACHERS COLUSGES 


Adams state Teachers College, Alamosa (St , coed ) . 
Tra Richardson. 

Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley (N , T., 
St., coed ) 

Oeoree W. Frasier. 

Gradtiate — P. C. Jean. 


Summer school — George "W. Frasier. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison (N , 
T., St , coed ). 

C. O. Caso> 


NORUTAI. BCnOOLH 


Colorado Vocational School, Denver (P,, coed ). 
Bolland M Shroves 

Gonorol training school 


JUNIOR COLLEOBB 

Colorado Woman's College, Denver (N., P ). 

S J Vaughn » 

Denver Junior College, Denver (Y. M. C. A., coed.). 
Norman A. Sandberg 

Fort Xewls School of the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lie, Hesperus (St , coed.). 

Q F. Snyder, dean. 

Grand Junction State Junior College, Grand Junc- 
tion (St., coed.). 

0 G. Houston 

Junior College, Trinidad (St., coed.). 

Bussell B. Brown. 

CONNECTICUT 

UNJVBRaiTIES AND COLLEOE.*! 

AJbertus Magnus Collogo, Now Haven (R, C., wo ). 
Slstor M. Isabel. 

Connecticut Agricultural Collogo, Storr.s (St., 
coed.). 

Charles C. McCrackou. 

Arts and sclouci'S — Howard D- Newton. 
Education — CUiarU^ B. Gentry. 

Agriculture— George C. White. 

Engineering — Walter 1*. Edol. 

Home economics — Mildred P. French, 
Connecticut College, Now l^ondou (A , P., wo.). 
Katherine Blunt. 

Trinity College, Hartford (A., P., men). 

Bomsen B, Ogilby. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown (A., P., men). 

James L McConuughy. 

Yale University, Now Haven (A., P., men). 

James B. AnKclU 

Arts and sciences — Claronco W'. Mcndoll. 
Graduate— Bilgor tt. Furnlss. 

*Law— Charles E. Clark. 

‘Medicine— Milton O- Wlntemit*. 

Nursing — Annie W. Goodrich. 

Engineering— Charles Zl. Warren, 

Divinity — Luther A. Weigle. 

•Art — Everett V. ^ileeks. 

‘Musle— David S. Smith. 

Forestry — Henry S. Graves 


omBFBNDENT FROrKSSIONAX, AND TBCHNOI.OaiCAL 

acuoou 

Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven (P. E., 
men). 

William P. Ladd. 

Oonnsotiout College of Pharmacy, New Haven 
(P , coed.). 

Henry S. Johnson 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford (Inter- 
_denom., coed.). 

Rockwell H. Potter. 

united States Coast Guard Academy, New London 
(Nats’l., men). 

Captain Randolph Ridgeley, sujierlntendent. 


TEACHERS CX>XXBOES 


Arnold College foar Hy^ 
tion, New Haven (P^ 
Win am Mandrey. 


ne and Physical Bduoa- 
coed.). 


Erom directory for 1082. 


NORMAI. SCEOOXa 


Bridgeport Normal School, Bridgeport (O,, coed.). 
Margaret Klely. 

Otilver-Smith Elmdergarten Training School, Hert- 
ford (P , wo.). 

M. Louise Culver and Louise Smith. 

Fannie A. Smith Kindergarten Training School, 
Bridgeport (P„ wo ). 

Faxmle A . Smith. 


State NotthoI School, Danbury (St , coed.). 
Lothrop D Hlgglns.i 

State Normal School, New Britain (St., oOed.). 
Herbert D Welte * 


State Normal School, New Haven (St , ooed ). 
Lester E Ade. 

State Normal School, WilUmantio (St., ooed). 
George H Shafer. 


JUNIOR COniEOBB 

Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport (P., 
coed.) 

E Everett Cortright. 

The Weyllster, Milford (P., wo ) 

Nfrs. Marian W. Skinner and Miss Louise H 
Scott. 

DELAWARE 
UNIVSBSITXBS AND C01.I.EaBS 

University of Delaware, Newark (A., M., St., 
ooed.) 

Walter Hulllhen. 

Arts and sciences; 

Delaware College— George E. Dutton. 
Women's College — Wlnlued J. Robinson. 
Agriculture — Charles A. McCue. 

Engineering — Robert L. Spencer. 

Summer school — William A. Wilkinson, 

NBQRO INSTITUTIONS 

State College for Colored Students, Dover (St., 
coedO. 

R. S. Grossley.i 


JUNIOR COUKOKS 


Beacom College, Wilmington (P., coed.). 
W. B. Beacom, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITIBS AND COXXBOBS 

American University, Washington (M., M. E., 
ooed )• 

Bishop Edwin H Hughes, acting chancellor. 
Arts and sclencee— George B. Woods. 
Graduate — Lucius O. Omrk, 

Summer school- 

School of the Political Sdenoos — 

Catholic Sisters College, Washington <R. O., wo,). 
Patrick J. McCormick. 

Catholic University of America, Washington (A., 
M., R- O., men). 

James H. Ryan. 

Arts and solenoes — W. W. Weber, 

Graduate — R. J. Deferrari. 

‘Law — ^John MoD. Fo* 

Engineering — ^Hardee Chambliss, 

Theology— John A. Ryan. 

Summer school — ^B. J. Defonrarl. 

Gallaudet College, Washington (Natn'l. dc P., 
coed.). 

Perclval Hall. 

Georgetown University, Washington (A„ M., B. 
O., men). 

Coleman NevUs. 

Arts and sclenoea— Vincent J. Hart. 

Graduate — ^Vinoent J. Hart. 

‘Law — Franris E. Luoey. 

"Medicine — John L. Qipprlob. 
tDcmtlstry— John L. Qfpprich. 

Nursing- Sister Euphrasia. 

Commerce foreign Sarvloe Sohod)— Ed- 
mund A. Walsh. 
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George Washington University, Washington (A., 
M., P., coed.). 

Oloyd H. Marvin. 

Arts and. sciences — ^Alva O. Wllgus, chairman 
of executive committee 

Graduate — President of the university, chair- 
men of the graduate council, Charles E. 
Hill, secretary 

*X,aw— William O. Van Vleck. 

•Medicine — ^Earl B. McKinley. 

•Pharmacy — William P Briggs 
Bduoatlon — WUliam O Ruediger 
Engineering — John R L/apham. 

Xiibrary science — ^Alfred P. Schmidt 
Government — Warren R. West, chairman of 


executive committee. 

Trinity College, Washington (A., M,, R. C., wo.). 

Sister Berchmans Julia. _ _ 

Washii^ton Missionary College, Takoma Park 
(S. D Ad , coed ) 

H. H. Hatton. 

Theology — B Q Wilkinson. 

Bummer school — A. W. Werline. 


nmxFBiin^Bxrr profbssiona.!. auo TXCirNOinoiCAi. 

SCHOOLS 

Columbus University, Washington (K. of C , 
coed.). 

William E Leahy 

Law — John B, Fitzpatrick. 

National University, Washington (P , coed ). 
Hayden Johnson, chancellor. 

Law — Hayden Johnson. 

Economics and government— Bernard Mayo 
Washington Collie of Law, Washington (P., 
coed ). 

Grace H Riley. 

TBACHXRS COU.BOBS 


FLORIDA 


UNIVB&SITIBS AKD COLLBOXS 

Bob Jones College, College Point (P , coed.). 
Robert R Jones. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee (A 
S.St). ^ ’ 

Edward Conradl. 

Arts and science.^ — William Q Dodd. 
Education — Nathaniel M Salley. 

•Music — Ella Sehoblo Opperman 
Homo economies — Margaret R. Sandels 
John B Stetson University, Doland (Bapt., coed.) 
Lincoln Hulloy.* 

Rollins College. Winter Park (S , P., coed ). 
Hamilton Holt.^ 

Southern College, Lakeland <M E Bo., coed.). 
Ludd M Spivey. 

Arts and sciences — Carl S. Cox. 

Summer school — J. C. Peel. 

University of Florida, Qaincsvllle (A., S , St., men). 
John J, Tigcrt. 

Arts and sciences — W. U. Wilson. 

Graduate — J. N. Anderson. 

•Law— H. R Trusler. 

•Pharmacy — T R. Leigh. 

Education — ^J W. Norman. 

Agriculture— IV. L. Floyd 
Engineering — B. R. Van Leer. 

Art — Rudolph "VVoaver. 

•Commerce — W J. Mathorly. 

Journalism — W'' J. Mathorly. 

Summer school — J W. Norman. 

University of Miami, Miami (P., coed.). 

Bowman F. Asho. 

Liberal arts an<l education— Henry S. West. 
Law — Russell A.. Rosco 
Music — Bertha Foster. 

Commerce — ^John T. Holdsworth. 

Summer school— Henry S. West. 


James Ormond Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington CC , coed.). 

Edgar O Hlgble. 


KOBMAX SCHOOLS 

Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc , Washington (P., 
wo ). 

Marjorie F. Webster. 

Physical education. 

Washington School of Physical Education, Wash- 

pSrfSS: 


NBOBO INSTITUTIONS 


NBOno INSTITUTIONS 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach (fS., 
P., wo.). 

Mazy McL Bethune. 

Junior college. 

Florida Agricultural and Ii^Techanlcnl College for 
Negroes, Tallahassee (tS., St , coed.). 

J. R. E. I^. 

Arts and sciences — R, O’ Ham Lanier. 
Nursing — L. H. B. Foote. 

Agriculture — B. L. Perry. 

Mechanic arts — Vfc'. T. Reed. 

Home economics — Ethel M. Griggs 
Summw school — R. O'lTara Lanier. 


HoT^d University, Washington (M , Natn’l. and 
P., coed.). 

Mordecal W. Johnson. 

Liberal arts — E. P. Davis. 

Graduate— Edward P, Davis, chairman of 
graduate division 

•Law — Charles H. Houston, acting. 

•Medicine — Numa P. G. Adams. 


tDentlstry — Russell A. Dixon. 
•Pheunnaoy — Charles J. 


. Fuhrmann, acting. 

Education — 1>, O. W Holmes. 
Engineering— L. KT, Downing. 

TheoloCT— D. Bntler Pratt. 

Music — -Lula V. Childers 
Summer school— George M Llgbtfoot. 
Miner Teachers College, Washington CO , coed.) . 
Eugene A. Clark. 


rONIOB COLLBGBS 

Arlington Hall School for Girls, Washington (P., 
wo ). 

W. E. Martin. 

Holton Arms School and Junior College. Washing- 
ton (P., wo.), ^ 

Jessie M. Holton. 

Mount Venmon Seminary, Washlr^ton (P., wo.). 
Jean B. Cole. 

1 From directory for 1932. 


JUNIOR COLLBOES 

Junior College, St. Petersburg (A , C. dr P , coed.). 

George M. Lyuch. HP 

Palmer College and Academy, DeFuniak Springs 
(Prosb., coed.). 

P W DuBose. 

GEORGIA 


uNiyBBsrriBS and collxobs 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur (A , S., P., wo ). 
James R. McCain. 

Berry College, Mount Berry (P., coed.) 

Gardner L, Green 

Arts and sdences^ — Samuel Henry Cook. 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth (Bapt , wo ). 

Aq.ulla Chamlee 

Brenau College, Gainesville CfS., P., coed.). 

J lE^6£LrOO sx* 

Emory Unive^ty, Emory University (A , S., 
M E., men). 

Harvey W. Cox. 

Arts end sciences — Goodrich C White 
Graduate — Goodiich C. White. 

•Law — Charles J . HUkey. 

•Medicine— Ruisell H, Opponhelmer. 
Nursing— Carrie M, Spurgeon. 
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Emory XJoIversity — Continued. 

Harvey W. Cox — Continued. 

Theology — Franklin N Parker. 

Commerce — Edgar H Johnson 
•Ijlbrary ^ence — Clara E. Howard. 

Summer school — Ralph E. Wagner. 

Emory Jumor College, Valdosta — Harvey W. 
Cox 

Georgia State College tor Men, Tifton (St.). 

Frank G Branch 

Summer school — J C. Sirmons 
Georgia State College Sot Women, Milledgevllle 
(§., T , St ) 

Jasper L Beeson 

Arts and sciences — W T W ynan. 

Education — Edwin U Hcott. 

Summer school — Edwin H. Scott 
LaGrange College, LaQrange (M. E., So., wo.). 

W. E. Thomiwon 

Arts and sciences — K. A. Bailey. 

Mercer University, Macon (S , Bapt , coed-). 
Spright Dowell 

Arts and sciences — John B Clark. 

Graduate — John B, Clark 
•Law — ^J. A. McClain, Jr. 

Education — Peyton Jacob 
Theology — John tl. llnmson 
Commerce — C B Wray. 

Summer school-— I*oyton Jacob 
North Georjda College, Dahloncga (st , coed )- 
John W 'Wost. 

Summer school. 

Odethorpe Uaiveraity, Oglethorpe (P., cued.). 
Thomwell Jacobs 

Arts and sciences— G. F. Nicolnssen. 

Summer school — Mark Burrows 
Piedmont College, Dexnorest (l' , coed ). 

Henry C, JCew'ell 

Arts and sineuces — Jonathan C. Rogers. 
Shorter College, Home (A , ir*., Bapt.. wo.). 

W. D. Furry. 

University of Georgia, Atheiw (A., s^., St., coe<l.). 
Steadman V. Sanfoni * 

Arts and scieni«cs — f«. Ij. Ilendren 
Grailuate — tt. P. htet*houfc. 

*L.aw — H. K. Etinninds. 

•Pharmacy — R C. Wilson 
Education — Jere M l*ouu<t, prosUlent. 
Agriculture — A. M. Soule, iireskdent. 
•Commerce — R, P. Brooks. 

Journalism— John E. Drewry. 

Summer school — J, S. Stewart 
Wesleyan College, Macon (.V., 8 , M. K. So., wo.) 
Dice R. Anderson. 

Music and art — Joseph Maerts. 


IKDSPSNPXNT PBOPCaStONAI. 8CBOOU 


Clark University, Atlanta (tS>> M. E , coed ). 

M. S Davage 

Arts and sciences — James P Brawloy 
Gammon Theological Seminary (M E , coed ) 
John R. Van Pelt, actmg 

Georgia N'ormnl and Agricultural College, Albany 
(8t., coed ). 

J. W. Holley 

Georgia State Industrial College, Savannah (St., 
coed ). 

B. F Hubert.i 
Normal school 

Morehouse College, Atlanta (tS., Bapt , men). 
Samuel H Archer 

Theology — Charles D Hubert 
Summer school — John Phillip W'hittaker. 
Morris Brown University, Atlanta (A, M. B , 
coed.). 

William A Fountain, jr. 

Arts and sciences — Edward C, Mitchell 
Theology — David R Fobbs. 

Paine College, Augusta (tS , M E So., coed.). 
Edmimd C. Peters 

Spelman College, Atlsmta (tS., Bapt , wo.) 

Florence M. Read. 

JUNIOR COZ.I.BOES 

Andrew College, Cuthbert <S , M. E , So , wo.). 

S C OUill. 

Burko County Junior College, Waynesboro (O., 
coed ) 

W T. Knox, 

Emor^'' Junior College, Valdosta (See Emory 
University ) 

Junior College of Augusta, Augusta (S , co., coed.). 
J. D. Skinner 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens (P., wo.). 

James Brooks ^ 

Reinhardt College, Waleska (P , coed.). 

W. M. Bratton.* 

South Georgia State College, Douglas (St , coed,). 
J. M. Thrash 

Voung L. G. Harris College, Young Harris (P., 
coed.). 

T. Jack Lance * 

HAWAII 

UNIVBBSITIIC8 AND COLLKOKS 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu (A., Ter., coed.). 
David L. Crawford. 

Arts and sciences— William H. George. 
Education— B. O Wist. 

Engineering — Arthur R. Keller. 

Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture— 
R. N. Cliapman. 

Summer school — ^T. M. Livesny. 


Atlanta Law School, Atlanta (P., coed.). 

Hamilton Douglas.* 

•Atlanta<Soathera Dental College, Atlanta <F.. 
coed.). 

S. W. Poster. 

Colombia Tehologlcal Seminary, J>ecatur (Presb., 
men). 

Milton Clark, actlnx.* 

Geoigia School of Tecnnology, Atlanta (A., S., St., 
men). 

Ma rion L. Brittain. 

Sommer school — A. B. Morton. 


'TBACHKIta COlJLKOleS 

Bowdon State Normal and Industrial College, 
Bowdon (St., coed.). 

George W. Camp. 

Qeo^ State Woman's College, Valdtwta (S.. T., 
B. 1^. Powell.* 

Sooto Taacliers College. Coilegeboro (T„ 

Guy’H. W'eiis. 


NBORO tSSTlTVTIONa 

AtUmta tjuiverslty, Atlanta (F., coed.}. 
Jidm Hope. 


IDAHO 

UmVBRSITlBS AND coixxaxs 

College of Idaho, Caldwell <W., Fresh., coed.). 
Wluiam J. Boone. 

Summer scliool — OnnaJ Smith. 

Gooding CoUesm, Wosleyan (M. E., coed ). 

Cbar£^ W. Tenney. 

Arts and sciences— M. Gladys Hayden. 
Summer school — M. Gladys Hayaen. 
Northwest Nasarene College, Nampa (W., Naz. , 
coed.). 

R. E, Glimore, acting. 

University of Idaho, Moscow (A W., St., coed ). 
Mervin G Neale. 

Letters and science — J. A, Kostalek. 
Graduate — C. W Hungerfnrd. 

•Law — W E. Maeterson. 

Education — J. F. Messenger. 

Agriculture — E. J. Iddlngs. 

Engineering — I. C. Crawford. 

Business amminfstratlon— Ralph 11. Farmer. 
Mines— John W. Finch. 

Forestry — F. Q. Miller- 
Summer school — J. F Messenger. 

Southern Branch (Junior coUege), Pocatello 
(W., coed.) — ^John R. Dyer. 

Summer echooL 


* From directory for 1033 . 

*The dblef administrative offleer of the University System of Georgia, which Includes all of the State 
nlg^ education institutions and a number of schools of secondary grade, is c hanoellor Charles M. 
SneOing. Attenta, Ga. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Albion state Noniial School, Albion (W , St , 
coed ). 

O E3 Bocook 

Summer School 

Lewiston State Normal School, I^ewlston (W * St , 
coed,) 

John E. Turner. 

Summer school 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Hicks College, Rexburg 

Hyrum Manwarlng i ^ 

Southern Branch, university of Idaho. (See Uni- 
versity of Idaho ) 

ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Augustana Collie and Theological Seminary, Rock 
Island (N , Luth., coed.)* 

G. A Andreen. 

Arts and sciences — Arthur Wald, 

Theology — Conrad Bergondoff. 

Music — Sven Lekberg. 

Summer school — ^Arthur Wald, 

Aurora College, Aurora (Adv. Chris., coed ). 

Oixin R Jenks 

Arts and sciences — Stanley H. Perry. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria (A,, N , P f 
coed,) 

Frederic R Hamilton 

Summer school — Albert F. Slepert. 

CarthaM College, Carthage (A , N , U. Luth,, 
coed )• 

Jarob Diehl 

DePaul University, Chicago (N , R. O., coed.), 
Francis V Corcoran 

Arts and sciences, uptown division, E, L, 
GafTney; downtown division, Howard E„ 
Egan 

Graduate — A. P Schorsch 
•Law — William F, Clarke 
tMuaic — Arthur C Becker- 
Commerce—^, A, Losty 
Summer school 

Elmhurst Collie, Elmhurst (J , Evan., coed,), 
Timothy Lehmann 

Arts and sciences — T. W. Mueller. 

Eureka College, Eureka (A,, N., Disc., coed.). 
Clyde L. Lyon. 

Arts and sciences^— S. G, Harrod. 

Greenville College, Greenville (F Meth , coed ). 
Leslie R. Marston. 

Music — Lucy J. Hlng. 

Summer school — E. Harold Munn. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville (A., N., Proab., coed.) 
John G Ames, acting. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington (A., N., 
M E , coed.), 

Harry W. McPherson. 

Arts and sciences — William W^lls 
•Music — ^Arthur E Westbrook . 

James MiUikcui Univ^ity, Decatur (N., Presb., 
coed.). 

Jesse H. White, 

Art — George Raab 

Music — Winifred S Mintum. 

Commerce — ^Jay L. O’Hara, 

Knox College, Galesburg (A., N , P , coed ) 

Albert Britt. 

Muslo^WlUlara F. Bentley. 

Lake Forest Collie, Lake Forest (A., N., Fresb., 
coed } 

Herbert MoO, Moore, 

Arts and adenoes — William E MoPh^ters. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago (N,, P,, coed.) 

George N Carman- 

Summer school — George N, Carman, 

L^oU University, Chicago (N,, R, O., coed ). 
Robert M, Kelley. 

Arts and sciences (for men only)— Thomas A, 
Egan. 

Graduate — Samuel K. 'Wllaon. 

•Law — ^Jolm V. McCormick. 

•Medicine — Louis D- Moorhead. 

•Dentistry (for men onlyl—'WUUam H. G. 
Logan. 

iFrom directory tor 1982. 


Loyola University, Chiccigo — Ooatinuod. 

Kobert RI Kelley — Continued 

Coramerco'— Hcnrv T. Chamberlain. 

Summer school — Thomas A. Egan. 

Social work — Thomas A Egan, reg;ent. 
LfacMurray College (or tVomen, Jacksonville (A 
N , M. E.). ^ ’ 

Claroneo P, McClelland 

Arts and Bclenci\8 — Koma Hawkins. 

•Music — Henry W Pearson 
McKendree College, labanon (N., M E., coed ). 
Cameron Harmon, 

Summer school — Claude K Vick 
Monmouth College, Monmouth ( \. N., U. Presb 
coed ) 

Thomas H. MoMiehael 

Arts and sciences — J. S Clelsnd. 

Summer scliool—M M. Maynard 
North Central College, Naperville (A , N., Evan., 
coed >. 

Edward E Hall 

Northwestern University, Evanston (A., N., P., 
coed.). 

Walter D Scott 

Arts and sciences — .\ddl8on Hibbard. 
Graduate — Elton J. Moulton. 

•Law — Leon Green. 

•Medicine — Irving S Cutter. 

•Dentistry — Arthur D Hlaclc. 

Education — John E Stout 
Knginooring— William c. Bauer 
•Music — Carl M. Beecher. 

•Oommerco — Hnlph E. Heilman 
•Journalism— Harry K. Harrington. 

Summer school— Ernest H. Hahnc. 

Speech — Halph B. Dennis 
Rockford College, lioekford C-\., N , P., uo). 
William A MatldoT. 

Ro.sary College, River Forest (A., N., R. C , wo.). 
Sister Mary Ruth 

Summer school — Sister M. Fidelia. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago 
(R. C ). 

Mother Mary Sophia Mitchell 
Arts and sciences — Sister Irma. 

Summer school — Sister Inna 
St Proeoplua CoIlegCf Lisle (R C., men). 
Valentino Kohlheck.t 

St. Viator College, Bourhonnais <U. C., coed), 
John W. K Mnguiro 

Arts and selenees — H. J. French. 

ShurtlefI College, Alton (Bapt , coed.). 

George M. Potter. 

Summer school — George M. Potter, 
University of Chicago, Chicago (A., N., P , coed.). 
Robert M. Hutchins. 

Arts and sciences (about tao years) — Ctiaun> 
oey S Boucher, 

Advanced work: 

Division of humanities — Gordon J. Laiiu. 
DIvi.sion of biological sciences — Frank «. 
Lillie. 

Division of ph^’slcal sciences — Henry G. 
Gale. 

Division of social sciences — Board^ey 
Huml. 

•law — Horry A. Bigelow. 

• Med leJno— Frank K. IdlUe. 

•Rush Medical College— Ernest E. Irons. 
Education— Charles H. Judd. 

Theology — Shailer Mathews. 

•Commerce — William H. Sitencer. 

Library science — Liouls R, Wilson 
Ekicfal service administration — Edith Ab- 
bott. 

Summer school— E mery T Pllbev. 
University of Illtnoia, Urbana (A., N., St , coed ). 
Harry w. Chase. 

Arts and sciences — Arthur H. Daniels, acting. 
Gradrxate — Arthur H. Daniels 
•Law— Albert J. Hamo. 

•Medicine— I>av Id J. Davis. 

•Dentistry — Frederick B. Noyes. 

•Pharmacy — WiRiaxn B, Day. 

Education — ^Thomas E. Benner. 

Agriculture — Herbert W. Mumford 
Engineering — Milo S. Ketchum. ^ 

•Fine and applied arts — Rexford Newcomb, 
i •Commerce — Charles M Thompson. 
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D Diversity of lUinois, Urbana — Continued. 

Harry W Ohsise— Continued 

♦Library science — Phinens L Windsor. 
♦Journmism — LawTenc*© W Murphy. 

Summer school^ — Rdward II Cameron 
Wheaton Collepo, Who.'iLon , N.. P , c*oed), 
James O. Bushwell, jr 

independent profession W and TEcnNanOGICAL 

SCU001.S 

•American Conservatory of Music, Chicago (P., 
coed ) 

Karleton HacKett , ^ , 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago (N„ 
p., men). 

H. M. Raymond. 

Engineoring — John C Penn 
Summer scliool — ^Jolin C Penn. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago (Breth , 
coed ) 

D. Webster Kurtz 

•Ohicago College of Osteopathy, Chlrago (P , 
coed ) 

Harry L. Collins 

Ohlcago-Kent College of , Chicitgo (P., eoe<i.) 
Webster H. liurke 

Chicago Law School, Chicago CP . oocd ) 

Amabel A. Anderson. . „ . 

Chicago Lutheran Thoologiail Seminary, May- 
wood (L. Lutli., men). 

L, Franklin (Jruber. 

•Chicago Musical College, Chicago (P , coed.) 

Carl H. Kinsey. 

Chicago Tbeological Seminary, Chicago (Cong , 
coed ). 

Albert W. Palmer. 

•Columbia School of Music, Chicago (P., coed ) 
Arthur Kraft. , . , „ , « , .« 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield 
(Evan. Luth., men). 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 
(coed.) 

O. B. Klmmel „ 

Qarrett BibllwU Xiifititute, Kv unston (M . E., coed.) 

Horace O. St. ith. . 

John Marshall I^aw School, Chicago. 

Edward T. IjCO.’ 

MeadvlUe Theological School, Chicago (Unit , 
coed.). ^ 

Sydney H. Snow. 

Nora eglan-Eanlsh Theological Seminary, Evans- 
ton (&I. PL, men). 

Tw O- Firing* 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


John T. Stone _ , 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein (R. C., 
men). 

J.B. Foray 
Theology. 

TBACiXERS C014.K0K8 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 
(N , T., St., coed ). 

Livingston C, laird. ^ 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal (N., T , 
St., coed.). 

H. A. Brown. 

National GoU^e of Education, Evanston (P., wo.). 

Edna Dh* Baker* 

Ncnthem Illinois State Teachers College, PeKalb 
(N.,T., St., coed.). 

Karl L Adams. 

PestaloKzl Froebel Teachexa College, Chicago 
P., , 

Bertha H. Hegner. _ 

Southern lUinois State Normal Uni\ersity, Cor- 
bondale <N.. T.. St., coed.). 

H. W.Sbryock. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 


(N., St., coed.), 
w. P. Morgan. 

* Prom dhreotory tor Id 32 . 
rNoreCKvt. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

American College of Physical Education, Chicago 
(P , coed ) 

Charles O Carlstroni 

Chicago Normal College, Chicago (N , C , coed ) 
Butler Laughlin. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago (P , \io ) 

Mary L Moore.* 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest (Evan 
Luth . men) 

W C Kohn 

Kendall College of Physical Education, Chicago 
(P , ^\o.) 

Virginia U. Kendall. 

Peoria Kindergarten 'I'ralning School, Peoria 
(C., ) 

Luoj li Way * 

JUNIOR COLLROBS 

Blackburn College, Carllnvllle (N , Presb , coed ). 
AVilUam M. ILudson 

Broadview College and Theological Seminar j.. La 
Orange (S D. Ad , coed.). 

Thomas ^\ . Steen 

Tlioology — M. H. Schuster 
Central V M. C A College, Chicago (N , men). 
U. F lI.vnco>c, 

Chicago Junior College, Chicago (P , coed ) 
Frederick H W ezeman. 

Crane Junior College, Chicago (N., C,, coed.). 

J Leonard Hancock. 

College of St Francis, Joliet (R. C,, wo ). 

Motlior M Thoinaslne 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest (P , wo ). 

Kloi.so R. Tromuin. 

Frances Shinier Junior College and Preparatory 
School, Mount Carroll (N., P., wo ) 

Floyd C. Wilcox, 

Junior College, Joliet (N , Twp., coed.). 

W. W. Haggard. 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Orange 
(N-, O,, coed ).» 

Lo Salle-PorU'0(desby Junior College, La Salle 
(N , Twp , coed.), 

Fred Cl. Stevenson. 

Lincoln College, Lincoln (N., Presb , coed ), 

A. Viuaderhorst.* 

M^Unckrodt College, Wilmette (R., C,, wo.) 
Mother Myja,* 

Montioollo Seuilnary, Godfrey (N., P., wo.). 
Harriet R. Congdon. 

Morton Junior College, Cicero (N., C., coed.). 
Harry V. Church.* 

North Park College, Chicago (N., Swed. Evan., 
coed.). 

Algoth Ohlson. ^ ^ 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield (R. C., 
coed.). ^ 

Auguatine Oonfrey. 

Thornton Junior College, Harvey (Twp., coed.) 
William E, MeVey. 

INDIANA 

HKIVICBSrtlBS AND COUXaES 

Butler University, Indianapolis (N., Chris , coed.). 
Walter S. Athoorn. 

Arts and sciences — James W. Putnam. 
Education (T-l-^W illlam L. Richardson. 
Theology — Frederick D, Kershner 
Summer school — James W. Putnam. 
DePauw University, Groencastle (A., N., M. E., 
coed ). 

a. Bromley Oxnam 

Music — R. Q. MoCutchan. 

Earlham College, Earlham (A., N., Fr., coed.). 
William C. Dennis. 

Evansville College, Evansville (N., M. E., coed.) 
Earl E. Horptf . 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin (A., N , 
Bapt.tOoed.}. 

Robert H. Kent, acting. 
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Goshen College, Goshen (Menon., coed ). I 

Sanford C Yoder 

Arts and sciences — ^Harold S Bender, acting. 
Summer school — Silas Hertzler 
Hanover CoUege, Hanover (N., Fresh , coed.). 
Albert G. Parker, Jr. 

Huntmgton College, Huntington (IT. Breth., coed ). 
Harold C. Mason 

Indiana Central CoUege, Indianapolis (U. Breth , 
coed ) 

Irby J Good 

Indiana University, Bloomington (A., hi., St., 
cood ^ ( 

■William L Bryan. 

Arts and sciences — S E. Stout and H. A. 
Rothrook 

Graduate — P Payne, 

•Law— P. V McNutt. 

•Medicine 

•Dentistry. 

Nursing — Josephine Hull, 

Rduoatlou — H. L. Smith. 

Music — B W. Merrill. 

•Commerce — ^W- A. Rawles 
Bureau of Research — L Smith. 

Summer school — H. L. Smlth- 
Manch ester CoUege, North Manchester Ch<., 
Breth , coed.). 

Otho Wmger 

Arts and sciences — Carl W, HoU. 

Marlon College, Marion (Wes. Meth , coed.). 
William F. MoConn. 

Arts and sciences — ^A. Jones. 

Theology— J A. Huffman. 

Music — Herman Baker. 

Summer school — A. Jones. 

Oakland City College, Oakland City (Bapt., 
coed.) 

WiUlam P, Bearing. 

Purdue University, Lafayette (A., N., St., coed.). 
Edward C, EUlott 

Sciences — Howard E Enders. 

Graduate — ^Richard G. Bukes. 

•Pharmacy — Charles B Jordon. 

Agriculture — John H. Skinner 
Engineering — Audrey A. Potter. 

Home economics — Mary L. Matthews 
Summer school — George O. Brandenburg 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame (N , R. C , wo ). 
Sister Irma. 

Saint MaryK>f-the-Woods CoUege, Saint Mary-of- 
the- woods (N., R, C-, wo ) 

Mother Mary Raphael 

Music — Sister Marlon Ceclle. 

Summer school — Sister Francis Joseph. 

Taylor Umverslty, 'Upland (P., coed.). 
iS9i>Robeirt L. Stuart. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Bame (A., N., 
R. O , men) 

Charles L. O’Bonn^. 

Arts and sciences — Charles C MUtner. 

•Law — Thomas F. Eonqp. 

•Pharmacy — ^Robert L. Greene. 

Engdoeenng — ^Thomas A. Steiner. 

Commerce — James E. McCarthy. 

Science — Francis J. Wenninger. 

Summer school — ^J. L Carrico. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso (N., Luth., 
ooedA 

O. O. Rreinheder 

Arts and sciences — ^F. W. Rroenoke. 

♦Law — J W. Morland. 

•Pharmacy — "F. V. Lofgren 
Engineering — H. W. Moody. 

Bummer school — F. W. EZroenc^e. 

Wabash CoUege, CrawfordsvlUe (A., N., P., men). 
Louis B. Hopkins. 

IKDBFKKDBKT PBOyBSSIQKAL AKD TBCEaTOI.OOICAI. 

SCHOOLS 

•Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indian- 
apolis (P., coed.). 

Mrs. Henry Bchurmazm. 

Benjamin Harrison Law School, Indianapolis 
fP , coed ). 

Wulikoi R, Fomey. 


Indiana Law School, University of Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis <P., coed.). ^ 

Matthias L Baines. 

•Indianaiiolis College of Pharmacy, Indiananolh 
(P,, men). 

Edward H- NUos.> 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute (A., N 
P., coed.). ’ 

Donald B Prentice 
Engineering, 

St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad (R. G , rrum) 
Ignatius Esser. 

Theology 


TBACnBKS COLLEGES 

BaU State Teachers College, Muncle (N., T , St , 

L^^S^Plttenger. 

Summer school. 

Central Normal College, Danville (P., coed.) 
•W’aldo E. Wood.i 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute (N , 
T., St , coed.}. 

L. N. Hines. 

Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, 
Indianapolis (P., coed.) . 

Emu Rath. 

JUNIOR COXXXOES 

Concordia College, Fort Wayne (Luth., men). 
WlUiam C. Burliop. 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville (N., R. O., men). 
Joseph B Kenkol 

Vincennes University, Vincennes (P., coed,). 
Walter A. Davis, i 


IOWA 


UNIVKBSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Buena Vista College, Storm Lake (Presb , coed.). 
Henry Olson, acting. 

Arts and sciences — A. C Nielson 
Central College, Pella (Ref., coed.). 

John Wessellnk. . 

Summer school — ^Herman Stuart. 

Clarke CoUege, Dubuque (N., R. C., wo.). 

Sister Mary Patrice. 

Coe GoUogo, Cedar Rapids (A., N., Presb., cood ). 
Harry M. Gage. 

Columbia CoUege of Dubuque, Dubuque (A., N., 
R. C., men). 

Thomas Conry. 

Arts and sciences— E. A. Fitzgerald. 

Summer school — E. A. Fitzgerald 
ComeU CoUege, Mount Vernon (A., N., M. E., 
■ 

Herbert 3 . Burgsthaler. 

Music — Harold Baltz. 

Summer school — George Ans^m. 

Drake University, Des Moines (A., N., P., coed.). 
D. 'W. Moreboime. 

Arts and sciences — Alfred J. Pearson. 

•lAw — Arthur A. Morrow. 

Education — William F. Barr. 

Theology — Jesse O. CaldwelL 
Fine arts — ^Holmes G owner. 

Commerce — Lyden E. Hoffman. 

Summer school — D. W. Morehouse. 

Grlnnell CoUege, Grlnnell (A., N., P , coed). 

John S. Nollen. 

Iowa State CoUege of A.gTlcultQre and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames (A., N., St., coed.). 

Raymond M. Hughes. 

Industrial science — Charles E. Friley. 
Graduate — R. E Buchanan. 


Agnculture — 

Engineering — T. R. Agg 

Home economics — Genevieve Fisher 

Veterinary medidno— O. H. Stange. 

Summer school — J. B Foster. 

Iowa Wesleyan CoUege, Mount Pleasant (M. E,, 
coed.L 

James E Ooons 

Music— Quy E. McLean. 

Summer school — Henry G< X<eist, 


1 From directory for 1032. 
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John Fletcher College, University Park (P., coed.). 
Joseph Owen 

Luther College, Decorah (N., Luth , men) 

O J H Preus 

Mo]^l^slde College, Sioux City (A , N., M. E., 

Bobert E O’Brian. 

Bummer school — P. W Schneider 
Parsons College, Fairfield (N , Prosb , coed ) 
Olarenco "W. Qroeno 
Penn College, Oskalooso <Fr., coed ) 

Henry O. Bedford. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport (N., K. C-, men). 
Martin Cone 

Arts and aoionces — U. A. Hauher. 

Simpson College, Indianola (A , M., M £., coed ). 
Tonn L. Hillman. 

Music — Herbert A Harvey, 

Summer school — ^Tames H. Inman 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City (A., N , St , 
coed.). 

Walter A. Jessup. 

Arts and soioncos — George F. Kay. 

Graduate — Carl E Seashore. 

•Law — Eugene A. Qilmoro 
•Medicine — ^Henry S. Houghton. 

•Dentistry — Alvin W. Bryan 
Nursing — Blanche C order. 

•Pharmacy — Wilber J. Tootors. 

Education — Paul O Packer. 

Englnoorii^ — Clement C. Williams. 
•Commerce — Chester A. Phillips. 

Bureau research*— Sidney L. Miller. 

Summer school — Paul C . Packer. 

Trinity College, Sioux City (R. C., men). 

John A. Elbert. 

Arts and sciences — Paul A. Sihbing. 
University of Dubuaue, Dubuque <N , Presh , 
coed ). 

Paul H. Buchhola, 

Arts and seicnccs— L, B. Mull. 

Theology — David I Berger. 

Summer school — li. A. French, 

CTpper Iowa University, Fayette (P., coed ). 

Arthur E. Bennett. 

Arts and wiencos*— William C. Mnngold. 
Music — ^Vlrtor T Ytiuug. 

Summer school — William C. Mongnld. 
Wartbum College, Clinton (Imth., cne«i.). 

O. L. Proehl. 

Summer school — Q. J. NetiRiann. 

Western Union College, 1<<! Mars (Evan., coed ). 

D. O. Kime. 


rnnxmroxiiT rRovBHsioMAi, aud TBcnKotooicAt. 

acnoous 

Des Moines College of I’hnrauicy, l>es Mninos (P.. 
coed.). 

Oerl W^eeks. 

•Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy, l>es 
Moines (P., coed.). 

O. W. Johnson. 

Wartborg TheologSoal Seminary, Dulatque (I.uth.. 
men). 

Emil a. Rauseb. 


TXACBKfta COXJLEOKS 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falla <N., T., 
St., ooed.). 

OrvN R. Latham. 

JtmiQR couBOxe 

BSswnrth Junior College, Iowa Falls (C., coed.). 
Sheridan R. Jones. 

Qraee^dC^ege, X.Amonl (N., L, D. ft., ooed.). 

Grun^ Janfm College, Grundy Center— W". H- 
^ Rntgers.* 

JT^orpcSlege, Albta (Dlat., coed.). 

^ Myrta Harlow. 

CfSlege, Boone <Dfst., eoe^l.). 

_ J%K^JTiiorngr6n, 

Jt^r College, Chariton (Diet., coed.). 

F. A. Lunan. 

\ directory for 1932. 

* No report. 


Junior College, Clarinda (C,, coed.). 

Richard D Rowley 
Junior College, Creston (Dlst., coed ). 

V. L Sanders 

Junior College, Eagle Grove (O., coed ). 

Bryan Boatman. 

Junior Colloge, Esther%dUe (Dlst., coed ). 

W A Cresap 

funlor College, Fort Dodge (C., coed.) 

Sigurd Jorgenson 

Junior College, Maquoketa (C., coed.). 

B. S Moyle, supemntendent. 

Junior College, Marshalltown (O., coed.). 

B. R Miller 

Junior College, Mason City <N., C-, coed.). 

James Rao 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids (N., 
R C , wo ) * 

Mount St Clare Junior College, Clinton (R. C., 

WO ) 

Mother M, Paul Carrico 
Junior College. Red Oak (C.> coed.). 

J R. Inman. 

Junior College, Sheldon (O., coed.). 

F U. Cbamiler, superintendent. 

Junior College, Tipton <C., coed.). 

C, W. Cowan > 

Junior College, Washington (O., coed.). 

Harland W, Mead. 

Junior College, Waukon <C , coed.). 

D K. Orr.i 

Junior College, Webster City (O., coed.) 

Harry L. Rice. 

Lono\ College. Hopkinton (Presb., coed.). 

E. V. Laughlin. 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City (Ref., 
coed.) 

Jacob Heomstra 

Ottum^va Heights College, Ottumwa (N., R. C , 
wo ). 

Mother M. Geraldine. 

WoUiorf Lutheran College, Forest City (Luth., 

COtMl ). 

Junulii 1, Uendahl 

\N artbtirg Normal College, Waverly (Luth,, coed.). 
August KngolhrecUt 

KANSAS 


PNIVERSITtEa AND COI.LBOB8 

Baker University, Baldwin City (A., N., M. £., 
<*ocd.). 

Wallace B. Fleming. 

B^hany C<rfleg«, lAndsborg (N., Luth., coed.), 
Ernst F. Plhlblad. 

Arts and sdencea — Emil O. Dewe. 

Music— Oscar Lioferen. 

Summer school— Emil O. Deere and Oscar 
Lofgren. 

Bethel CollegA Newton (Menon., ooed.). 

Kd. a. Kauftnon. 

College of Kmporls, Empmia (N., Presb., coed.). 
John B. Kelly. 

Music — Daniel A. Hirschler, 

Friends Univarsity, Wichita (N., Fr., coed.). 

W. o. Mendenhall. 

Kansas State Collese of Agrteulture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan (A., N., 8t., <»ed ). 
Francis D. Farrell. 

Arts and sciences — Rodney W. Babcock. 
Graduate — ^James E. Abkert. 

Agriculture — Leland R. Call. 

Engineering— Roy A. Seaton. 

Home Ecmtomiosi — Margaret M. Justlxu 
Veterinary medicine — Rsdph B. Dykatra. 
Summer school— Edwin L. Holton. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Sallna (M. E., coed.). 
Liarkin B. Bowers. 

Arts and solencea— A. B. Sdng, 

Music— E. H. F. Weir. 

Business— Perry B. Brown, prlnotpal. 
Summer S^ool— A. H. KiM. 

Marymount CoUege, Sallna (N., R. C., wo.). 
Mother Rose Waller. 

Arts and Sclenoee — Sister Chrysostom Wynn. 
Summer aphool — Sister Marie A. MarHn. 
McPherson College, McPherson (Bxeth., coed.). 

V. P. Sohwalm. 
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Murray State Teacbers College, Murray (S , T , 
St , coed ) 

Raiuey T Wells 

■Western Kentucky State Teacbers College, Bowl- 
ing Green (S., T , St , csoed ). 

H H Oberry. 


NOKMAI, BCUOOI^ 

Louisville Normal Sebool, Louisville (C , coed.) 
EUzabetb G Brocklnntlgo * 

NlSailO INSTITtmoNS 

Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort (-fS , 
St , coed ). 

B B. Atwood, 

Louisville Municipal College for Negroes (a branch 
of the University of Louisville, formerly Siui- 
mons Universitj') (C , coed.) 

Rufus B Clcinont, dean 


JUNIOR COtLKOEH 

Bethel College, RusHCllvlIle (Uopt , coed ) 

F. M. Masters 

Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville (}? , Bapi ) 
j. W Gaines, 

Oampbellsvillo Junior College, Cainpljcllss illc 
(Bapt., coed >. 

D. J- Wright. 

Coney Junior College, Piiipupass <P , coctl.)> 

Alices G Llo^d,^ 

Ctunberland College, AMlliamsIturg <S , Bupt , 
coed.l . 

James L Creech 

Hamilton College, Lexington <1*., xvo > 

JuUa F Allen > 

Lees College. Jackson (I’resb , cooti.). 

J. O Van Meter * 

Lindsey Wilson Junior College, Columbia (M, K. 
So., coed.). 

Aaron P White. 

Mount St Joseph Junior C'ulloge, Saint Joseph (R. 
O., wo ) 

Sistfg BulaJla Bland font. 

Nasaretb Junior College, Nazareth (S , P., wo.). 
Bister Mary Ignatius 

Plkevblo Junior College, Plkeville <S., I’rcsb , 
coddL 3 • 

James F. Record. 

Summer sieliool-- Frank McClelland. 

St Cutbarino Junior College, St. Cnthurine <R. C., 
wo.). 

Sister Mit^ Rose. 

St. Mary’s Colleiio, St. Mary <1*., xnen). 

Peter J Bllort. 

Sacored Heart Junior Collogu and Normal School, 
Loutavlllo <R. t' , wo.). 

Sister M Dolorosa. 

Sue Bennett CoUege, Liondon (M K. So , coed.). 
Kenneth C. Bast 

Villa Madonna College, Covington (K. C., wo.). 
M. Leick.> 

LOUISIANA 


UNivaasiTiKs akp coixsties 


Centenary College. Shrevoiiort (S., M. B« So., 
coed.). 

W. Att^e Smith, auttng. 

Arts and sciences — John A. Hardin, 

H. Simhio Newcomb Memorial College, New 
Orleans. (See TtUane University.) 

Louisiana C<^lcge, Pincvlllo (S., Bapt., coed.}. 
Olaybrook Cottingham. 

Arts and scicncoa — H. M. Weatherstoy. 
Summi^r school — Claybrciok Cottlngliaoi. 
Louiatana PolyU'chnic Institute, Riiston <B , St , 
coed }. 

Geme W. Bond, 

Bnsineering-~Frank Bogard. 

Summer school— George W. Bond. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Kougo (A., 8.« 
St., ooed^. 

James M. Smith. 

Arts and sciences — Fred. C. Frey. 
Graduate— Charles W. Pii^dn. 

^Law— R obert L. Tallis. 

I From directory for 1032. 
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Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge — Con. 
James M Smith — Continued. 

Medicine — Arthur Vldrine. 

Bducatlon — Clarence A Ives. 

Agriculture — Jordan G Lee, jr. 

Engineering — Leo. J Lassalle. 

•Music — Henry W Stopher. 

•Commerce — J B. Trant. 

Library science — J A. McMillen, 

•JoumoJism — Marvin Q Osborn 
Pure and applied science — Charles E Coates 
Summer school — Clarence A. Ives. 

Loyola University, New Orleans (S., R. O., men). 
John W. Hynes 

Arts and sciences — James A Greeley 
Graduate — James A Greeley 
•I. aw — Paul Hebert 
•Dentistry— O, Victor Vignes. 

•Pharmacy — ^John J Grosser. 

Summer school — James A Greeley. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette (S , 
St., coed ). 

Edwin L. Stephens 

Arts and scietiecs — Harry L Griftln 
Education (T.) — Washington S Dearinont 
Summer scliool — Washington S Dejirraont 
Tulane Universitj of Louisiana, Now Orleans (.A , 
S , P., coed ) 

A. B. Dinwiddle. 

Arts and sciences (men) — Edward A. Bechtel 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
(women) — Pierce Butler 
Art — lAta L Troy, acting director. 
Music — lAon H Maxwell. 

Graduate — John H. McBryde. 

•Law — Rufus C Harris. 

•Medioino — Charles G. Basis. 

•Pliammoy — ^John P. Simon 
Engineering— Douglas S Anderson 
•Commerce — Morton A, Bechtel 
Summer school — Edwattl A. Bechtel 
Graduate medicine — Henry Dospit 
Social work — Garrett P. W'yckolx. 

TKACHKRS COIXltOKS 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches (S. 
T , St., coed.). 

William W. Tison. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Now Oilcans Normal School, New Orleans (C., 
coed.). 

Qcorgino L. McCoy 

NIEORO INSTITUTIONS 

Now Orleans University, New Orleans (NC E. So., 
coed.). 

Otto E. Krlegc. 

Arts and sciences — H. B. Hayoa. 

Education — W, J. Hawkins 
Southern University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, ScotlaodvlUe <St., coed.). 

J S. 

Summer school — William D. Thomas. 
Straight Coll«^e, New Orleans (Cong., coed.). 

Charles B. Austin. 

Xavier University, New Orleans.* 

JUNIOR COLLKOSS 

Dodd College, Shreveport <Bapt., wo.). 

M. E. Dodd. . ^ 

Southeastern Louisians College, Hammond <St.> 
coed.). 

L. A . Sims. 

Summer school — L. A. Sima. 


MAINE 


ITNlVKRsrnBS AND COLLROXa 

Bates College, Liewiston <F., coed.). 

Clifton D. Oray.i 

Bowdoin Collwe, Brunswick CA., P.., xnen). 
SDuinetb C. M. Sills, 

Oolby College, Waterville <A., P., coed,). 
Franklin W, Johnson. 

» No report. 
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University of Maine, Orono (A., St , coed.}* 

Harold S. Boardman. 

Arts and science — James MuUenbiirg. 
Graduate — George D, Chase. 

Education — OUn S. Lutes. 

Agriculture — Leon S Merrill. 

Engineering — Paul Cloke. 

Summer school — Roy M Peterson. 

INDEPENnEKT PBOFESSIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAI- 

SCHOOL3 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor (CongM 
coed ^ 

Warren J. Moulton. 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 

State Normal Scbo<d, Farmington (St , coed.) 
Wilbert Q, MaUett. 

ITORMAL SCHOOLS 

Axoostoolc State Normal School, Presque Isle (SL, 
ooeul.). 

San Lcxenzo Memnmn. 

Dlngley Normal Training Scbool, Xiewlston (O., 
wo.). 

Ad^lde V. Finch. 

Eastern State Normal School, Castine (St , coed ). 
William D. Hall 

Madawaabs Training School, Fort Kent (St., coed.). 
Richard F. Orocker.i 

Washington State Normal Sdiool, Machias (St , 
coed.)’ 

PhUlp H. Kimball. 

Western State Normal School, Gorham (St,, coed.). 
Walter E Russell. 

MARYLAND 


mnvEBsixiEs and colleges 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
(M , R wo ) 

Sister M Ethelbert. 

Goudher College, Baltimore (A , M , S , F., wo.). 
David A. Robertson 

Hood College^ Frederick (M,, Ref, wo ). 

Jose]^ H. Apple. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore (A., M., S., 
P., men). 

Joseph S Ames. 

Arts and sciences — Edward W, Berry. 
Graduate — (Independent graduate depart- 
ments). 

^Medicine— Alan M. Ohesney. 

Education (coed.) — ^Florence E. Bamberger, 
dbalrmaii of executive committee. 
Engineering — John B. Whitehead. 

Business economics — WlUlam O. Weyforth, 
secretary of committee. 

Institute of law — Leon O, Marshall, acting. 
International relations— John van A. Mao- 
Murray. 

Hygiene and public health — ^W ade H. Frost. 
Summer school — Robert B. Roulston. 

Loyola College, Baltimore (M., R. O,, mecO* 

H. J. Wlesel. 

Arts and s<denoes — Thomas I. O'Malley. 
Maryland OeUege for Women, Lutherville (P.). 
George A. Steele.^ 

Mount St. Mary's College, Emmitsburg (M., R. 
C., men). 

B. J Bradley. 

Theology — P. J. Gallagher. 

St. John's Ccmege, Annapolis (M., P., men), 
h Douglas H. Gordon. 

St. Joseph's College, Emmitsburg (M** H. O , wo.). 
Sister Paula Dunn. 

Arts and sdenoes— Sister Isabelle McSweeny. 
St. Mary's Semlnaiy and University, Roland Park, 
Baltlmora (R. O , men). 

John F. Fenlon, 

Arts and sciences-^ ose]^ Bruneau. 
Theology — Michael F. Dinneen. 

1 From directory for 1082. 


University of Marvland, College Park and BaltU 
more (.t , M , St , coed ). 

Raymond A. PearMin 

Arts and sciences — T. H. Taliaferro 
Graduate— O. O Applomnu. 

•Law — Roger Howell, 

•Medicine — J M. H. Rowland. 

•Dentistry — J. Bon Robinson. 

Nursing — Annie Crighton. 

•Pharmacy — Andrew O DuMez. 

Education — W. S Small. 

Agriculture — H. J Patterson. 

Engineering — A. N, Johnson. 

Home economics — M. Marie Mount. 
Summer school— W S. Small. 

Washington College, Chestortown (M St., coed,). 
Paul E. Titsworth. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster (M , M. 
P., coed.) , 

Alb^t N "Ward 

Arts and sciences — Samuel B. Schofield 
Education — Alvey M. Isanogle. 

Religious education — Lawrence O. Little. 
Summer school — Alvey M Isanogle 

INDEPBKDSNT THEOLOGICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL 

a:nooLS 


United States Naval Academy, Annapolis (A„ 
Natn'l., men). 

Rear Admiral Thomas C. Hart, superintendent, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster 
(M. P., coed ). 

Fred Q. Holloway. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock (R. C , men). 
Vincent A. McCormick. 

Theology. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Maryland State Normal School, Salisbury (St , 
CO0Cl« i • 

William J. HoUowaj'.* 

Maryland State Normal School, Towson (T., St., 
coed.) 

Lida L. Tidl. 

State Normal School, Frostburg (St , coed.). 

John L. Dunkle. 

NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 

Coppin Normal School, Baltimore (C., coed ), 
Miles W. Connor. 

Maryland Normal Sohool, Bowie (St., coed.). 
Leonidas S. James. 

Mcargan Collie, Baltimore (M., M. E., ooed.). 
John O. Spencttr. 

Summer st^ool — ^Francis M. Wood. 

Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne (St. it P., 
coed.). 

T. H. Kiah.i 


rONXOE COlXJiQES 

Blue Ridge College, New Windsor (Bretb., ooed ). 
Edward O. Bixler. 

National Park Seminary, Forest Glen (P , wo.). 
James E. Ament. 

St. Charles college, Catonsville (R. C., men). 
Eugene I. HarngEn.* 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College, Amherst (A , P., men). 

Stanly sang 

Boston CJoBege, Chestnut Hill (A., R, O., men). 
Louis J. Gallagher. 

Arts and sciences — PatrlolE J. McHugh, 
Graduate — John F Doherty. 

Law — John B Creeden. 

Education (norznaB — John E. Lyons. 
Theology — James T, McCoimiok. 

PhSoaoimy and scieuoe — James T. MoCor- 
mick 
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Boston University, Boston (A , P , coed ) 

Daniel L. Marsh 

Arts and sciences — William M Warren. 
Graduate — Arthur W. Weysso. 

*Low — Homer Albers. 

♦Medicine — Alexander S Bcrb 
B ducatlon — Arthur H. Wilde 
Theology — Albert C, Knudson. 

Music — ^john P. Marshall 
•Business administration — Everett W. X/ord 
Practical arts and letters — T, La'wrence 
Davis 

Beligious education and social service — Henry 
H, Meyer 

Summer school— Alexander H Rice 
Clarice University, Worcester (A., P , men). 
Wallace W. Atwood. 

Arts and sciences — Ilomer P Dlttle. 

Graduate — Wallace W. Atwood. 

Summer school — Douglas G Ridgley. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester (A., R C., 
men) 

John M Fox. 

Arts and sciences — Francis J. Dolan. 
Bmnianuel College, Boston (R. C., wo ). 

Sister Julie 

Arts and sciences — Sister Helen Madeleine. 
Harvard University, Cambridge (A , P , men). 
Abbott L. Dowell (Resigned). 

Arts and sciences (Harvard College)— A. 

Chester Hanford. 

Graduate — George H. Chase. 

•Law — Roscoe Pound. 

•Medicine — David L. Edsall 
•Dentistry — Leroy M. S Miner. 

Education — Henry W. Holmes 
Engineering — Harry E. Clifford. 

Theology — Willard L. Sperry 
•Business — Wallace B. Donham. 

Landscape architecture — Bremer W, Pond. 
•Architecture — George H, Edgell. 

City planning — Henry V. Hubbard. 

Summer school— Newton Henry Black. 
International Young Men's Christian Association 
College, SprlngfloUl (men). 

Laurence L. Doggett „ , 

Arts and sciences — F N. steerloy. 

Summer school — George B. Affleck. 
Massachusetts Htato College, Amherst (A., 8 t., 
coed ). 

Hugh P. Baker. 

Summer school— R. H. Verbeek. 

Mount Holyoke College, Houth Hadley (A., P.. 
wo,). 

Marj E. Woolley. 

Northeastern University, Boston (Y. M. C, A., 
men). 

Frank P. Speare. 

Arts and adencea— James W. LeM. 
l>aw — Everett A. Ohurehin. 

Engineering— Carl S. EU. 

Business— Carl 8 . Ell 
BadcHiffe CoUege, Cambridge (A., P., wo.). 

Ada L. Comstock 

Smith College. Northampton (A., P., wo.). 

William A. Neilson. 

Tufts CoU^, Medford (A., P., coed.}. 

John A. Cousens. 

Arts and sciences (men) — Frank O. Wren. 
Jackson College (women) — Edith L. Bush. 
Graduate— Herbert V. Neal. 

^Medicine— A. 'Werten Stearns. 

•Dentistry — William Rice. 

Wehesley College, Wellesley (A., P., wo.). 

Ellen F. Pendleton. 

Wheaton Collage, Morton (A., P., wo.>. 

J. Edgar Park. 

Williams College, W'nilamstown (A . P., men). 
EanyA. Garfleld. 


ISnSPBKDKMT FROrBSatOKAI. AND TKCBNOLOOICAL 

aCBOOIA 

Andovw-Newton Theological SehoM, Newton 
Centre (Bapt.-Cong., ooMl.}. 

^Everett C. Henick. _ 

Gordon College of Tlreology and Missions, Boston 
^ (P., coed.). 

Nathan R. wood. 

1 From directory for W>32. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge (men) 
Henry B. Washburn i 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell (St , coed.). 
Charles H. Eames 

•Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston (P , 
coed ) 

William H Glover. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
(A , P., coed ). 

Karl T Compton 

Science — Samuel C Prescott 
Graduate — Harry M. Goodwin 
•Architecture — William Emerson 
Engineering — Vannevar Bush. 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge 
(Swed’b , men). 

W'illiam L Worcester 

^New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 
(P..coed.). 

Edwin P Brown 

Portia Law School, Boston (P , wo ) 

Arthur W. MacLean 

8t John's Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brighton 
(R C.,men) 

Chsirles A Finn 

Simmons College, Boston (A,, P , wo ). 

Henry Lefavour. 

Household economics — Alice F Blood 
Secretarial studies — Edward H. Eldiidge. 
General science — Kenneth 1>. Alark 
•Library science — Juno R Donnelly. 

Store service education — Lucinda W Price 
Landscape architecture — Anne Baker. 

Suffolk Law School, Boston (P., men) 

Gleason L. Archer.* 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester (A., 
P., men). 

Ralph Earle. 


TEACUKUS COJl.BaK.S 

state Teachers College, Bridgewater (St , coed.) 
Arthur C. Boydon. 

State Teachers College, Fitchburg (St., coed.). 
Clmrles M Herlihy. 

State Teachers College, Framingham (St., coed.), 
Francis A. Bagnall 

State Teachers College, Uyannis (St , wo.). 
Herbert H. Howes 

State Teachers College, Lowell (St., coed ). 
Clarence M. Wood. 

State Teachers College, North Ailams (St., coed.) 
AlbiTt O, Eldridgc. 

State Teachers College, Salem (St., coed.). 

J. Asbury Pitman 

State Teachers College, Wcatfleld (St., wo.). 
Charles RuskII. 

State Teachers College. Worcester (St., wo,). 
Wailam B. Aapinw^ 

Teachers CoU^ of tibe City of Boston, Boston (G., 
wo.). 

William H. J. Kennedy. 


MOBKAI, SCHOOLS 

Bouv 6 >Bo 3 ton School of Physical Educatlou, Bos- 
ton (P.lWO,). 

Marjorie Bouv 6 . . _ , ^ 

Lesley Normal School, Cambridge (P., coed ). 

Edith L. Wolford. 

Nursery Training School of Boston, Boston (F., 
wo.). 

Mrs. James Oarfl(dd. . „ 

Perry Klndergsotion Normal School, Boston <P., 
wo.). 

Harriot H. Jones. . . „ . 

I'osse-Nissen School of Physical Education, Boston 
(P., wo ). 

Harry NIsson. ^ , 

Springneid Normal Kindergarten- Primary Train- 
ing School, epringfield (P-, wo ) 

Hattie Twicheu.i 

Training School for Teachers of Meohanio Arts, 
South Boston (O., men). 

Jtwcf Sandberg. _ 

Whcelock School, Boston (P,, wo ). 

Lucy Wbeelock. 

Kindergarten-primary. 
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JUNIOR COLI-RGBS 

Atlantic tTnlon College, Soutli llrancaster (3 r> Ad , 
coed ) 

Otto M John , 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford. (P., wo ). 

iKatharlne M Den worth 
Xfosell Junior College, Auburndale (P., wo ). 

Guy m: Winslow 

Alount Ida School for Girls, Newton (P , w'o ) 
Abigail F Jewett 

Nichols Junior College, Dudley (P , wo.) 

James L Conrad . 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley (P , wo ). 

Mane W Potter. ^ ^ 

Worcester Y M. C A. Institute (a branch of N orth- 
eastern Dnlversity at Boston) , W orccster (men) . 
W A Dots. 

MICHIGAN 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Adrian College, Adrian (N , P , coed ) 

Harlan L Freeman, 

Summer school — H K Fox- 
Albion College, Albion <A , N , M, E , coed,)- 

John Lf Seaton. ^ ^ 

Arts and sciences— William W hitehoii!se 
Alma College, Alma (N,, Prcsb,r coed ) 

Harry M Crooks,^ ^ 

Battle Creek College, Battle Crook (N , P , coed ). 
Emil Defflor 

Arts and sciences — David D Henry 
Home economics — Margaret Bltchie. 

Nursing — Mary Staines Foy 
Calvin College and Seminary, Grand Rapids (>< $ 
Chris Ref , coed ) 

R B Kluiper _ 

Colleges of the City of Detroit, Detroit (N , C., 
coed ) 

Arts and sciences — Wilford Xi Coffey 
Daw — Allan Campbell 
•Medicine — W. H MacCrakon. 

•Pharmacy — Roland T. Lakey 
Education — Waldo E Lressengor 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrion Springs 
(J , S. D Ad., coed ) 

L. H Wood 

Theology — W W Prescott. 

Hillsdale CoUego, Hillsdale (N , Bapt , coed.) 

Clark L Herron, acting. 

Music — Eleanor Bjflly 
Hope College, Holland (N , RoL, coed )- 
Wynand wlchers. 

Halamazoo College, Klalamazoo (A., N., Bapt , 
coed ). 

Allan Hoben 

Marygrove College, Detroit (N , R C., wo.), 

George H. Derry' 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing (A , N , St , coed ) 
Robert S Shaw 

Arts — Edward H. Ryder. 

Sciences — Ralph O Huston 
Graduate — Ernst A. Bessey. 

Agriculture — ^Joseph F Cox 
Engineering — Henry B Dlrka, 

Bus i ness administration — Edw^ard H- Ryder. 
Home economics — Marie Dye. 

Summer school — Albert H. Nelson. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth (R C , wo.) 

Mother M. Agatha Ganley. 

Arts and sclenoea — Sister M Oelestine 
Summer school — Sister M. Oelestine 
Olivet College, Olivet (Cong , coed ) 

James Hlng. 

University of Detroit, Detroit (N., R. C., coed.) 
Albert H Poetker. 

Arts and sciences — Joseph C. Flynn 
Law — Daniel J MoHenna. 

Dentistry — wmiam E Cummer 
Engineering— -Clement J- Freund. 

Commerce — Carl H Seehofter 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor (A , N., St , 

Alexander G. Rutbven. 

Arts and sciences — John R. EjQQnger. 
Graduate — G Carl Huber. 

•Law — Henry M. Bates 

I From directory for 1982, 


University of Aliehigau, Ann Arbor — Continued 
Alexander Q. Riithven — Continued 

•rvIodleiTie — Frederick O. Novy, chairman ex- 
ecutive coinniutoe. 

•DenlLslry — Marcus L Word, 

N urging — Marian Durell 
•l^liurui uy — Edward II. Kraus. 

Ktlucution — James B Etlnioason 
Enpnu'ermg — ilorbert O Sadler 
•Miisu* — Charles A. Sink, president. 
•Biisina'^s udrainistr itlon — Clare E Griffin 
Fore«;try and wnM^rvation — Samuel T. Dana. 
• Vrclutrcturo — Ktnil Ij^jreh 
Suuiiiier scht^il — Kdward II, Kraus 

INTtEPI NUKN’T TltO KLrasiOS A L ANU TFCUNOLOOICAL 

SCHOOLS 

Detroit College of Lav , Detroit (P , men) 

C^harles B, \'aii Dusen. 

•Detroit Institute of Technology, College of Phar 
macy, Detroit (P , inon). 

Esten P Stiiut ' 

•Detroit Institute of ATusical Art, Detroit (P , 
cfUid.). 

E. B Man vine 

Michigan C’olloge of Mining and Technoloey, 
Houghton (N , St , cuetl.). 

Williiiin O lloUhkiss. 

Suomi t'ollego and 'rheological Seminary, Hancock 
(Luth., coed ) 

John Wargolm. 

Western Thocdogieiil Somuiury, Holland (Ref, 
men) 

S C Nettings. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleosani 
(N., T , St., coed ). 

E. C. Warrinor. 

Detroit Teachers College, Detroit (T., C. & Co , 
coed.L 

W. E. Lessenger. 

Mlcbigaa State Normal Collcjge, Ypsilanll (N , T , 
St , coed.). 

Charles McKeuny. 

Northern State Teachers College, Marquette (N., 
T., St,, coed.). 

J. M. Munson 

Western state Teachers College, Kalamazoo (N., 
T., St., coeil.)^ 

Dwight B. Waldo. 


JUNIOR COI.LEGRS 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids (P., coed.). 

Grover C Btikor, registrar 
Junior College, Bay City (N., C., coed.). 

George E Butterfield. 

Junior College, Flint (N,, C., coed.). 

W. S. Shattuck. 

Junior College, Grand Rapids <N , C., coed.) 

A rrViTTT- A 

Junior College, Highland Park (N., C., coed.) 

George I. Altenburg. 

Junior College, Jackson (C., coed.), 

Frank J. Dove., acting dean. 

Junior College, Muskegon (N , O., coed.). 

A G. Umhreit. 

Junior CollMOjPort Huron (N.^ C., coed.). 

John H McKenzie. 

Spring Arbor Seminary and Junior College,,SprinE 
Arbor (F. Meth., coed ). 

Merlin G. Smith. 


MINNESOTA 


UNXVBRsrriss ano colleges 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis (Luth,, coed ) 
George Sverdrup- 

Carleton College, Northffeld (A , N.,, P , coed.) 
Donald J, Cowling. 

College of St Benedict, St. Josepn tR. c., wo ) 
Mother Louise Walz. 

College of St. CatherinB,ISt. FauI^(A , N , R, C., 
' wo ). 

Sister Antonia. 

N'ursins — Ceclle IMEorlarltsr. 

•Library science — Sister Marie Cecilia 
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College of St Scholttstica, Duluth (N , R C , wo.) 
Mother M. Agnes Somers 

Arts and sciences — Sister M Alice Lamb. 
College of St Teresa, Winona (A , N., R. C., wo.) 
Sister Mary Aloyslua Molloy 

Nursing — Sister M Domitalla. 

Summer school — Sister Mary Aloysius Mol- 


College of St Thomas, St Paul (N , R. C , men) 
Matthew Schumacher 

Arts and sciences — Joseph Scliabert 
Concordia College, Moorhead (N., Luth., coed ). 

“ J. N Brown 

Gustavas Adolphus College, St. Peter (N , Luth , 
coed ). 

O J Johnson. 

Hamline University, St Paul (A., N., M E , 
coed.) 

Henry L. Osborn, acting. 

MacaJester College, St. Paul (A,, N , Presb., coed ) 
John C Acheson. 

Music — O. A. Jensen. 

St.John’s University, Gollegeville (R, C , men). 
AJciiin Deutsch 

Arts and sciences — Mark Braun. 
Theology—Ulric Boste. 

St Mary’s College, Winona <R. C., men). 

J. H. Pe8Chge.s. 

Arts and sciences — J. W. Haun. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield (A , N., Luth., coed.). 
L W. Boo. 

Music — F. Melius Christlansoa 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (A., N , St , 
coed.). 

Lotus D. CofTman. 

Arts and sciences — 'J. B Johnston. 

Graduate — Guy S Ford 
"'Law — Everett Praser. 

■"Medicine — R E Scammon. 

•Dentistry — W. P. I..asby. 

Nursing — Katherine J. Densford. 

•Pharmacy — P J Wultiug 
Education — M. E. Haggerty. 
Agrleulturo—W. O. Colfey 

•Commoroe — R A. Stevenson. 

Minos — W. R. Ajiploby. 

Summer sctiool — 1'. A. H. Teeter. 


mhSPBNDRNT PHORltaaXON.tL AKU TBCBNOtOOICiL 

HCHOOIJl 

Bethel Institute, St. Paul (Uapt., coed.), 
a. Arvid Hagstrom. 

Theology — K. J Karlson. dean. 

Lntber Theological Seminary, St. Paul i.I'hth , 
men). 

Taddeus Pranke flulHtsont. 

Minnesota College of Law, Minneapolis (P , coed.). 
Latfi O. Rue. 

St Paul College of Law, St, Paul coed.). 
Oscar Hallam. 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul (K. O., men). 
Hm^hrey Moynfltan. 

Theology 

Seabnry Divinity School, Furibatilt CR R* • men). 
Frederick P Ii^imer.* 

•MacPhall ScJiool of Music, ^flnnoauoIi8 (P,, coed ) 
William Alocl’httil. 


TKACnSKa COI.T.EaR.S 

state Teachers College, Bemidli (T , St., coed ). 
Manfred W. Deputy. 

State Teachers College, Duluth <l’ , st., coed.). 

B. W. Bohannon. 

State Teachers College, Mankato (N., St , t'oed.). 
Frank D McElroy. 

State Teachws ColUge, Moorheadi (N'., T., St., 
ooed.). 

R. B. Maol^ean. 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud (N., T., St. 
<K»ed.). 

„ Qeorae A, Selke. 

St|te Teachers College, Winona (NT., T., St., coed ). 
Ony E. MaxwalL 

* From directory for 1932. 


NOnMAL SCHOOI.S 

Dr Martin Luther College, New Ulm (Luth , 
E. R Bliefemicht 

Miss Wood’s Kindergarten-Primary Training 
School, Minneapolis (P , wo ). 

Stella L Wood i 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Concordia College, St. Paul (Luth , men) 

Martin Qraebner 

Itasca Junior College, Coleraine (N , St., coed.). 
Carl C Quiso. 

Junior College, Duluth (N , C., coed ). 

R. D. Chadwick 
Junior College, Ely (C , coed ). 

J. H Santo 

Junior College, Eveleth (N., C., coed ) 

O H Qibson I 

Junior College, Ilibblng (N , St , coed ) 

II A Drescher 

Junior College, Rochester (N., C , coed ) 

R. W. Goddard 

Junior College, Virginia (N , C., coed ). 

Floyd B Moe. 

St Paul-Luther College, St Paul (Luth., coed.). 
W. F. Schmidt. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Belhavon College, Jackson (Presb , wo.). 

G. T. Gillespie 

Arts ana sciences — Frances P. Mills 
Art — Bessie C J.<emly. 

Music — Mary Wharton. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain (S , Bapt., 
wo.), 

T.fawronce T. Lowrey 

MiUsAps Oollego, Jackson (A., S., M. E. So , coed.). 
D. M. Key. 

Summer school — Q L llarroll 
Mississippi College, Clinton (S., Bapt., coed.). 

D. M Nolson 

Mississippi State Colloge, State College (St., coed.). 
Hugh (.Vits 

Agriculture — J. R Ricks 
Engineering— L L. Patterson 
Commerce — J V. Bowen. 

Science — W, F. Hand 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 
(St.) 

B. L Parkinson. 

Mississippi Woman’s Coll^m, Hattiesburg (S.. 
Bapt.). 

William E. Holcomb. 

Arts and sciences — L Q. Campbell. 

Summer school — 1 j . <). Campbell. 

University of Mississippi, University (St., coed.) 
Alfred Hume. 

Arts and sciences— Alfred \V. Milden 
Graduate— Alexander L. Bonduraut. 

•Law — Thomas C. Kimbrough. 

Medicine— Phillip L. Mull. 

•Pharmacy — Elmer T,. Hammond. 

Education — Oliver A Shaw 
Engineering — Alfred Hume, acting. 
Commerce — James W. Bell. 

Summer school — Christopher Longest. 

TEACHERS COLLEOR8 

Delta Stato Teachers Colloge, Cleveland (S., T 
St , coed.). 

William M Kethley. 

State Teachers College, Hattiesburg (S., T., St., 
coed ). 

Claude Bennett 

NBORO INSTITUTIONS 

Al<M>m Agricultural and Mochanioal College, Alcorn 
(St„ coed.). 

L. J. Rowan-i 

Jackson College, Jackson (Bapt , coed.). 

B. Baldwin Dansby.i 
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Rust College, BoUy Springs (M. E. So , coed.). 

Lr. M. McCoy. „ , . 

Tougaloo College, Tougsloo, (Cong , coed ). 

\^Uam T, Holmes, 

JUNIOR COIXEGES 

All Saints’ Junior College, Vicksburg (P. E , wo.). 
Theodore D Bratton. 

Clarke Memorial College, Newton (P., coed ). 

S L. Stringer. 

East Central Junior College, Decatur (St. & co , 
coed ) 

R. O Pugh _ ^ 

Grenada College, Grenada (M E. So., wo.). 

D M Key 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport (S , P., wo.). 

Richard G Co\. , . 

Harrlson-Stone-Jackson Junior College, Perklnston , 
(B , St , coed.) I 

O. J. Darby 

Hinds Junior College, Raymond (8., C., coed.). 

Q. J. Caln.i 

Hillman College, Clinton (P., wo.). 

M P L.. Berry 

Jones County Junior College, Elllsvillo (Go., coed ) 
M. P. Bush.i „ „ , 

Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs 
(PresT) , wo ) 

R F. Cooper i 

Pearl River Junior College, Poplorvlllo (S , St., & 
CO , coep.). 

J. F . Stuart ^ ^ ^ , 

Bunilower County Junior College, Moorhead (Ss , 
Co , coed.; 

PaulM West I ^ _ 

Whitworth College, Brookhaven (S,, M E, So , 
wo.), 

G. F. Winfield. 

MISSOURI 

UNIVERSITIKS AND COLI.ECES 

Central College, Fayette (A , N., M. E. Bo., coed )* 
Robert H. Rull 

Culver-Stockton College, Cemton (N., Disc., coed.). 
John H. Wood. 

Drury College, Springfield (A , N , Cong , coed ). 
T. w- Nadal 

Music — T S Skinner. 

Llndenwood College for Women, St Charles (N., 

P., woO 

John 'Ll. Roemer. 

Arts and sciences — Alice E. Gipson. 

Maryville CoUege of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis 
(R. C , wo ), 

Mother Mary Gilmore. 

Arts and sciences — Mother Mary T O’Loane 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall (N., Fresh., 
coed) 

George H. Mack. 

Arts and sciences — Clarence L. Miller. 
Music— Claude L. Flchthom. 

Park College, ParkvlUe (A , N., Presb., coed.). 
Frederick W Hawley. 

Arts and sciences — Walter F Sanders 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City (R C., men). 
William P Manion 

Arts and sciences — ^Daniel H. Conway. 

St Louis University, St. Louis (A., N., R C., 
men). 

Robert S Johnston. 

Arts and sciences — Thomas M, Knapp. 
Graduate — ^James B. Mac^wane. 

♦Law — ^Alphonse G Eherle. 

♦Medicine — Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
♦Dentistry— Barnes P. Harper 
Nursing — Alphonse M Schwitalla, acting. 
Education — Francis M. Crowley 


Education — Franck 
Theology (St Ma 
Kans.) — ^Aloysius 


(St Marys College, 
Aloysius a Kemper, 


Commerce — Joseph L. Davis, 

Sociology — ^Joseph Hussleln. 

Philosophy and science — ^J Joseph Horst. 
Bummer school — Francis M. Crowley. 
Tarklo College Tarkto (N., U Presb., coed.) . 
Robert H. Montgomery 

Arts and sciences — John R. Jenlaon 
Musio— Harold V. Avery 
Summer school— John R. Jenlson 

1 From directory for 1982. 


Rolla — Charles H. 
Louis (A , N , P.. 


Shipley. 


St. Marys, 


University of Missouri, Columbia (A , N . St 
coed ). ■* 

Walter Williams. 

Arts and sciences — Frederick M Tisdel 
OraUuatc— William J. Hobhins. 

♦Law — lames L, Parks. 

♦Medicine — Edgar Allen. 

Nursing — Pearl B Flowers. 

Education — T W' 11 Irion. 

Agriculture — F. B. Mumford. 

Engineering — Elmer J. McCaustland 
Fine arts — James T. Quarles. 

Music — ^James T. Quarles. 

■Commereo — Frotienck A MIddlobush. 
♦Journalism — Walter Williams 
Summer t,cho<*l— 'I' W H Irion. 

Mines and metallurgy, Rolla — Charles H. 
Fulton, director 

Washington Vni\er‘!it^, St, Louis (A, N, P., 
cockI.) 

George It 'I'hrooi* 

LlbonU art,s— Frederick W Shipley. 

Gniduate — Ctto Heller 
•Lav, — \\ Hoy B. Itutledge, jr. 

♦Medicino— W. MoKim Marriott 
•Dentistry— Jcf-se D White, acting 
Nursing — Ituth Ingram. 

Engineering — Alexander S. Langsdorf. 

\rt— E<lmund H. Wuerpel. 

♦Business iind public mlmlnlstration — Isldcr 
Ivoeli 

Botany— Oeorgo T Moore. 

♦Architei.*tiiro — AlcAundor S. Langsdorf. 
Unixorsity college — Frank M. Debatin. 
Sumnior school — Isidor Jvoeh 
Webster College, Webster Orovos (N., R, C , wo ) 

Q. F. Donox an. 

Westminster College, Fulton (A., N , Presb., men). 
M. E Melvin 

.Arts and sciences — O U. Sweazey. 

William Joxxell College, l.<lberty (A., N., Bapt , 
coed ). 

John P. Herget. 

INDEPENDENT PHOEliSSION AI. AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
; SCHOOLS 

Benton College of Law, St. Louis (P., coed.). 
George L. Corlls.* 

City College of Law and Finance, St. Louis (F., 
coed.). 

A. Ebersole. 

Concordia Seminary, St. Ivouls (Evan., Lutb,, 
men>. 

Ludwte Puerbrlnger. 

TheSogy— John H C. Frit*. 

Eden Theologlciil Seminary, Webster Groves 
(Evan., men) 

S. D. Press. 

♦Kanixas CfW College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
Kansas City (P., coed >. 

George J. Conley. 

Kansas City College of Pharmacy, Kansas City 
(P., coed ). 

David V. Whitney. 

Kansas Ci^ School of Law, Kansas City (P., coed.). 
Semford B. Ladd. 

♦Kansas Ol^-Homer Conservatory, Kansas City 
(P.. coed.). 

Charles F. Homer. 

Muslo — John Thomnson 

♦Ennsas City-Western Dental College, Kansas City 
(P., men). 

R. J. Rineluurt. 

Kendrick Theological Seminary, St. Louis (R. C., 
men). 

Charles L. Souvay.t 

♦EJrksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
KlrksvUle (P., coed ). 

George M. Laughlln 

♦St. IrfOuls College of Pharmacy, St. Louis (P., 

Bernard* BL Grlesedieck. 

♦St. Louis Library School, Bt. X4>ul8 (P., coed.) 
Arthur E. Bostwick. 

St. Louis Roman Catholic Theological Seminary, 
Webster Groves (men). 
wmiMTi P. Barr. 
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Sobool of Mines and Metallurgy of the University 
of Missouri, Kolia. 

(See University of Missouri ) 

TBACHBRS COi:.I.BOBa 

Central Missouri State Teachers College. Warrens 
burg (N., T., St., coed ). 

B Jj Hendricks. 

Harris Teachers College, St Louis (N , T., C , wo.1- 
J. Lieslie Purdom 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
vUle (N., T,, St,, coed.). 

Bugene Fair. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. Mary- 
ville (N., T , St , coed ) 

Uel W, Lomkin. 

Southeast Missoxirl Stale Teachers CoUego, Cape 
Girardeau (N., T , St , eootl ). 

Joseph A Serena. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field (N., T . St., coed.). 

Boy Ellis. 

Teachers College of Kansas City, Kansas City 
G. W. Dtemer. 

NORUAL SClIOOIJj 

Progressive Series Teachers CoUego, St. Louis 
(P., coe«l ). 

Gottfried Galston. 

ITKORO IKSTITtJTlONS 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis (T., St. & G . 
wo.). 

J. LesUe Purdom. 

Llnroln U^yorsity, Jefferson City (N., St., coed.). 
Charles W Florence. 

JUNIOR COLLBOKS 

Central Wesleyan College, W'arrenton (M. E. 
coed.). 

IraN. ChllesL 

Obrl^i^ollege, Columbia (N., Chris , wo.). 
!Edgar I>, 

Conceptioa College, Coiieeptlon (K. C,, men). 

Patrick Cummins. 

Oottey College, Nevada (P„ wo.). 

Maty R Prosser.* 

Hannibol-LaQrange College, Hnn.-ilbal (Uapt. 
coed ). 

Andrew F Morris. 

Ju^o^oUego, Flat River (N , C., coed.) 

W. H. Lemmel. 

^’*ty (C., coetL). 

WUUam F. Knox. 

JtmlorCoil^ Kansas City (N., C., coeii.). 

Edward M. Bolnter. 

Ji^or College, Moberly (C., coe<i.> 

M. P, Beach. 

Junior CoU^, Monett (C , coed.). 

M. L. Coleman. 

Jti^or Collie, St. Joseph (N., C , coed.) 

Calls E. Vamor. 

Ix^tute. Ktilder (Cong. , coed.). 

Q. W. Shaw.* 

Missouri Christian College, Camden Point (Chris., 

WO.). 

^Gilbert H.Fem.x 

CM. B..ooed.). 

Louis M. Potts.* 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar (coed.). 

w* jnr , JOUt.* 

coed.). 

1^ Morgan. 


Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington (N,. P.. 
men). ' ' 

S. Sellers, Jr 

<N., Disc., wo.). 

jcj- Jrc. t^ocicrell,* 

Mayfield College, Marble HUl (P , coed.). 
Ray E York.* 

MONTANA 

UNIVERSITIES ANP COLLEQES 


St. 


Carroll Coll^& Helena (formerly Mount 

nS£S“c°&"„T'- ® ° ■ 

Intermountain Union College, Helena (J , Presb. & 
M E., coed ) 

Wendell S Brooks, 

Montam State College,* Bozeman (A., N., St , 
ooed.) 

Alfred A Atkinson 

Applied science — Deane B Swingle. 
Agriculture — Frederick B. Llnfleld. 
E^ngmoering — ’William M Coblelgh. 
Household and Industrial arts — Gladys 
Branegan. 

State University of Montano,* Missoula (A . N.. 
^ St, coed). 

C. H Clapp, 

Arts ond sciences 
•Law — C. W, l^eaphort. 

•Pharmacy — C. E, P, Mollett 
Education — Freeman Daughters. 

Music — DeLoss Smith 
Commerce — R. C Line 
•Journalism — A. L Stone 
Porestri' — T, C. Spaulding 
Summer school — C. H Clapp 

INPEPENPUNT PKOPESSIONAL AND TBCHNOLOQICaI. 
SCHOOLS 

Montona School of Mines,* Butte (W , St., coed.). 
Francis A. Thomson 

TEACHERS COIXEQES 

Montana State Normal College,* Dillon (N., W., 
T., St,, coed.). 

Sheldon E. Davis. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Eastern Montana Normal School,* BUlings (W., 
St., coed ). 

L. B. McMullen. 

JUNIOR COLLBOHS 

Northern Montana College,* Havre (W , St., coed.) 

O. H. V- Bogart 

NEBRASBIA 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLBOR8 

Costner College, Llncsoln (Disc., coed.). 

X.ewl8 C, Anderson. 

Arts imd sciences— Benjamin E. Ogden. 
Creighton University, Omaha (N., R. C., men). 

P. J. Mahan. 

Arts and sciences — George A. Deglman. 
Graduate— Thomas S. Bowdem. 

•Law — L. J. TePoel. 

•Medicine— John J, Molnemy. 

•Dentistry— A. H. Hippie. 

Nursing— John J, Melneray, 

•pharmacy— Howard C. Newton. 

Education — Thomas S. Bowdern 
Commerce finance and Journalism (coed.) — 
Floyd E. Walsh. 

Summer school— Thomas S, Bowdern. 

Da^ College, Blair (Evan. Luth , coed.). 

Erland Nelson. 

Dojme C<^^, Crete (A-, N., Cong, dc P. B„ coed.). 
Edwin B. Dean 


* JJrona directory for 1032. 
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Hasting College, Hastings (N., Presb , cood.). 
Calvin H French. 

Summer school — F E. Weyer 
Midland College, Fremont (U. Luth., coed.) 

H F. Martin 

Arts and sciences — D. W, Crouse. 

Theology — J P Raun. 

Municipal 'Onlversity of Omaha, Omaha (C„ 
COM ). 

W E Sealock 

Arts and sciences— Edgar A Holt. 

Summer school — Earl Sullenger 
Nebraska Central College, Central City (Fr , 
coed ) 

O. W Oarrell 

Summer school — M. H Watson 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln (N., M. 
E , coed ). 

Elmer O Cutsball, chancellor 

Liberal arts — Francis A Alabaster. 

Education — Bertram E McProud. 

Fine arts — Albert F. Bievers. 

Union College, Lincoln (J., S D. Ad , coed ). 

M. L Ancueesen. 

University of Nebra^a, Lincoln (A., N , St., coed.). 
E A Burnett, chancMor 

Arts and sciences — Charles H Oldfather. 
Graduate — Fred W. Upson 
♦Law — Henry H Foster. 

•Medicine — C W. M Poynter. 
tUentistry — George A Grubb 
Nursing— Charlotte Burgess. 

•Pharmacy — Rufus A Lyman. 

Education — Frank E Honellk. 

Agriculture — W W. Burr 
Engineering — O, J. Ferguson 
Fine arts — F D Elrach, Jr , chairman of 
conunittee on administration. 

•Music — Howard Kirkpatrick. 

•Business administration— James E. LeRos- 
signol 

•Journalism — Gayle C Walker 
Summerschool — R D Moritz 
York College, York (U Breth , coed ) 

J. R. Overmiller 

Arts and sciences — Charles Bisset 
Music — Charles H Amadon 

INDBIPENDENT PROPESSIONAI, AND TECHMOtpOOICAZ. 

SCHOOLS 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha (men). 
LwlmoreC Denise 

University of Omaha School of Law, Omaha (P„ 
coed.). 

Arthur C Thompson.’^ 


Junior College. McCook (C , coed ) 

J C. Mitchell 

Junior College, b^cottsbluiT (C., coed.). 

Archer Burn hum 
Luther CoIIokb, W ahoo (Luth , coed ). 

A. T. Seashore. 

NEVAD.\ 

UNIVEltSlTIES AND COLLEOES 

University of Nevada, Reno (A , St , coed.) 

Walter K Clark 

Art* aud sefenoes— Maxwell Adams 
Education — Joiin W Hall 
Agrlciilturu — Roi>ert Stewart 
EnglmniriJig— Frederick H Sibley 
Summerschool — John W Hall 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

X M\ &RBITILH AND COLLEOEia 

•Dartmouth College, Hanover (A., P., men). 
Ernest M Hopkins. 

Arts and sclem-e.®:— Craven Laycock. 
•Medicine — -John P Bowler 
Engineering — Raymond R. Morsden. 
Bnslncss administration — William R. Gray. 
St Anselm’s College, Manchc.st<)r (R C , men) 
Bertrand Dolan 

Arts and sciences — Placldus Schom 
University of Now Hampshire, Durham (A., St, 
coed.) 

Edward AI. Lewis 

Liberal arts — C Floyd Jackson 
Graduate — H L Slobln 

Agriculture — AI. Gale Kastman, associate 
dean 

Englueorlng — O. W Case 
Summer school — J O. Wellman 

TEAniBUS COLLBOBS 

Keene Normal School, Keene (T , St , coed.). 
Wallace E Alason. 

Plymouth Normal School, Plymouth (T., St., 
coed.). 

Ernest L. Silver. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Concord Training School, Concord (C , wo.) 

Alice J. Kcod. 

JUNIOR COLLROBS 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron (N., T., 
St , coed.) 

Robert I Elliott 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney (N., 
T, St, coed). J’ V » 

Georro E, Martin. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru (N , T., 
St., coed.). 

W. R. Pate. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne (N , T , 
St., coed ). 

U. S Conn. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward (Luth., coed.) . 
O F. Bommer. 

Merid College, York (R. O., wo.) 

Bister AI. Aavler Gavlgan. 

JUNIOR COIXEQBB 

OoUege of St Mary of the Creighton University, 
Omaha (R C-, wo ) 

Sister M Leo Gallagher, director 
Hebron College and Academy, Hebron (Luth., 
coed ) 

Walter H. Heilman. 


1 From directory for 1932. 


Colby Junior College, New London (Bapt., wo ). 
n JxKilie Sawyer 

NEW JERSEY 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

CoUogo of St Elizabeth, Convent Station (.A.., M , 
R C , wo ) 

Sister Atarle Jose Bymo, dean. 

Bummer school — Sister Marie Jose Byrne 
Drew University, Madison (AX E , men). 

Arlo A. Brown 

Liberal arts (men) — F O, Lanhard. 
Religious education (coed ) — J. V. Tbomji- 
soa 

Theology (coed ) — Arlo A Brown. 

Georgian Cotm College, Lakewood (AX , R. O., 
wo ) 

Mother Mary Cecelia Scully. 

Arts and sciences — Mother Mary John Con- 
sidine 

Summer school — Sister Alary Fellcitas. 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 

(See Rutgers University ) 

Princeton University, Princeton (A., M., P , men) 
Edward D. DuXBeld, acting 

Arts and sciences — L. P Eisenhart, 
Graduate — Augustus Trowbridge. 
Engineering — ^A. M. Greene. 
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Botgers University, Now "Bmnswick (A , IVT , St 
<fc P., men> 

Bobert O. Clothier. 

Arts and scienros (men) —Walter T Marvin 
New Jersey College for Woman (A ) — Mabel 
S Douglass 

Qraduato — Thtirlow C Nelson 
•Pharmacy — Krnest Little 
Education — Claronco E Partch. 

Agriculture — Jacob O Tvipmon 
Engineering — Parker H Daggett. 

Chemistry — Walter T. Road 
♦Library school (College for Women) 

Summer school — C'laronce K Partsch 
St Joseph's College, Princeton (R C , wo). 
Anthony W KiofTor. 

St. Peter's College, Jersey City (R C , ihon) 

Jose^ S Dlnnoon 

Arts and sciences — Robert I. Qannon 
Seton Hall College, South Orange <R C , men.). 

Thomas H McI.aiigliUn. 

Upsala College, East Orange (Lnth., coed.). 

Carl O. Erickson. 

Music — Conrad Poraberg 
Summer school — Frans Ericsson. 


IKDBFBNDKMT PROFK.SaiOKAf. AND TBiCimoiAKUCAT. 

SCHOOUi 


Bloomileld College and Theological SUsmlnary, 
Bloomfield (Proab,, men) 

Joseph Hunter. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington 
(R. C., men) 

Thomas H. McLaughlin 

Theology. 

Newark College of Engluoermg, Newark (St. <fe C., 
men). 

Allan R. Cullimore. 

Engineering — Janies A Bmlloy 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New 
Brun.swick (Ref., men). 

William n a. Demarest 

New Jersey Law Schmd, Newark (P,, coed.}. 

Richard D. Currier.* 

Princeton Theological Souiinory, Princeton (Presb., 
men). 

J Ross StovensoQ. 

Stevens Institute of Tcchnotegy. Hoboken (A., M., 
P., men). 

Harvey N Davis 

Sommer .school — Oustav O. Froygang. 


TSAClIKItS COUJEOBS 

New Jersey State Tcacliets CoUoge, Upper Mont- 
clair (T , St coed.). 

H. A. Sprague. 

Panzer College of Physuel Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange (P., coed ). 

Henry Panzer. 

State Teachers College and State Normal School, 
'Trenton (T , St., coed.). 

R. L. West. 


NOBMAL aCUOOLa 

New Jersey State Nornud School, Olasstioro (St., 
coed.). 

J. J. Savitz * 

New Jersey State Normal School, Jersey City (St. 
coed,). 

W. Allen Messier 

New Jersey State Normal School, Newark <T,, St., 
coed.). 

M. Ernest Townsend 

New Jersey State Normal School, Paterson (St , 
<sjed.), 

Roy L. Shaffer. 


iONlOB COU.EOES 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hachettstown (M. 
E., wo.). 

Rob^t J Trevorrow. 

le Master Institute, Asbury Park (P., Goed.)« 
Walter P. Steinhauser. 

> From directory for 18 ^. 


NEW MEXICO 

imiVBRSITlES AMD COLLEGES 

New Mexico College of Aipriculture and Mechanio 
Arts, State College (N , St., coed ) 

H. L Kent 

Arts and sciences — P M Baldwin. 
Agriculture — H. M Gardner 
Engineering — P. B, Fleming 
Summer school— II M Gardner. 

University of New Mexico, Albuqnercjue (N , St., 
coed ) 

James F. Zimmerman 

Arts and sciences — Q. P. Shannon 
Qraduato — B. P Haught. 

Education — S P Nanninga 
Engineering — M. E Farris 
Summer school — S P Nanninga. 

INDEPENDENT PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL 

SCHOOLS . 

New Mexico School of Minos, Socorro (St., coed.). 
E. H. Wells, 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Now Mexico State Normal University, Las Vegas 
Cr , St., coed.). 

Harry O. Qossard. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City 


(N. 
A. O 


T , St., coed ). 
Bowden. 


lUNlOK COLLEGES 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell (St ,men) 
Col D C. Pearsou, superintendent 

NP,W YORK 


UNIVbKHITIES AND COLLEGES 

.\doIphI College, Garden City (M., P., wo.). 

Frank D Blodgett. 

Alfred University, Alfred (A., M., St. & P., coed ) 
Boothe C Dovls, 

Engineering (ceramics) — B, M. liolmes. 
Theology — .Arthur E Main. 

Summer school — Waldo A. Titsworth. 
Barnard College, (See Columbia University). 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn (C., coed.). 

William A. Boylan, 

Summer school — Oscar W. Irvin. 

Canislus College, Buffalo (M., R. C., men). 
Rudolph J. Elchhorn. 

Summer school — Rudolph Eichhorn. 

Colgato University, Hamilton (.A., M., r., men). 
George B. Cutten. 

Arts and sciences — Clarence H. Thiirbor. 
College of Mount St. Vincent, Now York (M,, R. 
O., wo.). 

Sister Mary Angelica, dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle (A , M , R. 
C., wo ). 

Mother M Ignatius, dean. 

College of St. Rose, Albany (M , R. C., wo.). 
Edmund F. Gibbons. 

College of the City of New York, Now York (A., 
M., C., mon). 

Frederick B Robinson. 

Arts and scloneos — Daniel W Redmond 
Eiiucatlon (T ) — Paul Kltipper. 

Engineering — Frederick Skene 
Commerce — Justin II. Moore. 

Summer .school — Charles U Clark. 

College of the Sauced Heart, New York (M., R. C., 
wo ) 

Grace O. Dammann 

Arts and sciences — Ellen C. Green 
Columbia University, New Y ork (A. , M. , P. , coed.). 
Niehtdas M. Butler. 

Arts and sciences: 

Columbia College (men) — Herbert E. 

Bamo^ College (women) — Virginia O, Qil- 
^lersJEee 

St Stephen's College, Ansandaleon-Hud- 
son (men) — Bemara I. Bell, warden 
Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn (men) — 
Edward J. Allen, director. 
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Oolambla "CTnlveraity, New York — Costinued 
Nioholas M Butler — Continued 

Graduate faculties — Howard L. McBaln 
•Law — Youne B Smith 
•Medicine — ^Willard O Bappleye 
tDontlstry — AJfi«d Owre. 

Pharmacy — Henry V Amy 
Education and practical arts — William F. 
Bussell. 

•Architecture — William A. Boring 
Engineering — Joseph W Barker. 

•Business — Boswell C. McCrea. 

•Library service — Charles C. Williamson. 
•Journalism — Carl W. Ackerman. 

Summer school— John J. Coss 
Cornell University, Ithaca (A , M., St. de P , coed.). 
Livingston Farrand. 

Arts and sciences — ^B. M Ogden. 

Graduate — F E, Blchtmyer, 
Edncatlon-^ulien E Butterworth. 

•Iiaw — Charles K Burdick 
•Medicine — G. Canby Bobinson. 

Agriculture — O. E. Ladd. 

Engineering — U. S. Kimball. 

•Architecture — George Young, Ir 
Veterinary medicine — W A. Hagan. 

Home economics — Flora Bose. 

Sununer school — B H Jordan, chairman. 
H’YouvIlle College, BuBalo (M., B. O , wo.). 
Mother St Edward. 

Arts and sciences — Sister M Tmelda. 

Elmira College, Elmira (A,, M., P , wo ). 

Frederick Lent. 

Fordham University, New York (A , M , B C , 
men). 

Aloystns J. Hofmn. 

Arts and sciences — Charles J. Deane. 
Graduate — Miles J. O’Mallia. 

Law — Ignatius M. Wilkinson. 

Pharmacy — ^James H. Kidder. 

Education — ^Joseph A. Iiennon. 

Business — Thomas O Hughes 
Sociology and social ser^ce— Matthew L. 
Fortier 

Summer school — Miles J O’Mallia. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains (M., R. O., wo.). 
Mother M Aloysius. 

Arts and sciences — Sister M. Edmund. 
Hamilton College, Clinton (A , M., P., men). 
Frederick O Perry. 

Biartwlck College. Oneonta (Luth , coed.). 

Charles W. Leltz^ 

Arts and soiences^ — LeBoy Weller, acting. 
Hobart College Geneva (A., M., P., com.) 

Murray Bartlett. 

Wullam Smith College (wo.). 

Houghton College, Houghton (Wes Meth , coed.) 
James S. Luckey. 

Arts and sciences — W La Vay Fancber. 
Theology^Frank H. Wright. 

Music— Ella M. Hllpot. 

Hunter C<^lege of the City of New York. New York 
(A , M , C , wo ) 

James M. Kleran 

Summer school — A. Broderick 
Keuka College, Keuka Park (Bapt , wo } 

A.H Norton 

Long Island University, Brooklyn (P., coed ) 
Tristram W Metcalfe, acting comptroller 
Pharmacy — wnUam C. Anderson. 

Summer school — Hugo O. M- Wendel, 
Manhattan Goll^^, New York (M„ R C , men) 
Brother Comellns. 

Arts and sciences — Brother Jasper. 
Engineering — ^Brother A Leo 
Commerce — James L Fitzgerald. 
Marymount College, Tarrytown (M., R O , wo.). 
Mother M Gerard 

Nazareth College Rochester (M , B O , wo.). 
Sister Teresa Alarle 

Summer school — Sister Teresa Marie. 

New York University, New York (A , M., P , 
coed.) 

Elmer E, Brown, chancellor. 

Arts and pure science (men) — ^Archibald L. 
Bouton. 

Washington SQUare College (coed.) — Rufus 
D. Smith 

Graduate — ^John Musser, exeontlve secretary, 
1 Xkom directory for 1032. 


New York University, New York — ’Oontlnued. 
Elmer E Brown, chancellor — Continued. 

•Law — Prank H. Sommer. 

•Medicine — ^John Wycfcofl. 

•Dentistry — Allen T Newman 
Education — John W Withers. 

Engineering — Collins P. Bliss 
Fine arts — £ Raymond Bossange. 

•Commerce — John T. Madden 
Retailing — Norris A. Brisco 
Business administration — A. Wellington 

Taylor, 

Summer school — Milton E. Loomis. 

Institute of education — Ned H Dearborn 
Niagara University, Niagara University (M., B. O., 
men). 

John J. O’Byrne 

Arts and sciences — James L. Walsh. 

Graduate — J. Daniel Lawler. 

Theology — Cyril F. Meyer. 

Commerce — John R- Wilkinson 
Bussell Sage College, Troy (M., P., wo.). 

J. L. Meader. 

St. Bouaventure College and Seminary, St. Bona* 
venture (R. C , men) . 

Thomas Plassman. 

Arts and sciences — ^Valentine Long 
Education — Cyprian Mensing. 

Theology — Michael Harding. 

Summer school — Gerald W. McMinn. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn (B. C„ m en ) 

Brother Columba. 

Arts and sciences — James A Sullivan. 

St John’s College, Brooklyn (M., B. O., men). 
Thomas F Ryan 

Arts and science.<> — Thomas F. Maher. 
Graduate — Thomas F. Flynn. 

Law — George W. Matheson. 

* Phartnscy — John L Detadreau. 

Commerce — Joseph O Myer 
St Jos^h’s College for Women, Brooklyn (M., 
R. CJ ). 

Thomas E, Molloy. 

Arts and sciences — William T. Dillon. 

St Lawrence University, Canton (A., M , P., 
coed ). 

Richard E. Sykes 

Arts and sciences — Edwin L Hulett. 

Law — William P Richardson. 

Theology — ^John M. Atwood. 

St Stephen’s College, Annandale>on Hudson. (See 
Ocuumbia University ) 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs (M., P , wo.). 
Henry T. Moore. 

Summer school — Victor L F Bebman. 
Syracuse Umverslty, Syracuse (A., M., P., coed.), 
Charles W. Flint, chancellor. 

Arts and sciences — K G Leebrick. 

Graduate — William L. Bray. 

•Law — Paul S. Andrews. 

•Medicine — Herman G. Welskotten. 

Nursing — 

'Teachers college — ^Harry 8. Ganders. 
Agriculture — R. L Nye 
Engineering — L. C. Mitchell. 

•M^o}®'*®® arts— Harold L. Butler. 

•Commerce — G. L Baper 
•Library science — Wharton Miller. 

Home economics— Annie L. Maoleod. 

Speech — K O. Leebrick 
Summer school — Ernest Reed. 

Union University' 

Union College, Schenectady (A., M., P., 
men). 

Frank P Day. 

•Law (Albany) — Harold J. Hlnman. 
•Medicine (Albany) — Thomas Ordway. 
Pharmacy (Albany) — Warren L Bradt. 
University of Buffalo, BuHalo (A , M , P., coed ). 
Samuel P Capen, chancellor. 

Arts and sciences — Julian Park 
Xaw — C arlos O Alden. 

•Medicine — Edward W. Kooh. 

•Dentistry — Daniel H Squire. 

Pharmacy — Willis G. Gregory. 

Education — L. O. Cummings 
•Business administration — Clarence S. Marsh. 
Summer school — Clarence S. Marsh. 
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tJnlverslty of Rochester, Rochester (A , M , P.). 
B,usb Rhees. 

Arts and sciences (men)— William E Weld. 
College for Women — Helen 13 Bragdon. 
•Medicine — George H. Whipple 
Nursing — Clare liennison. 

•Music— Howard Hanson. 

Summer school — Earl B. Taylor, 

Vassar College, Poughkeopble (A., M , P., wo.) 
Henry N MacCracken. 

Wagner Memorial I.iuthoran College, Staten Island 
(M., Luth , men) 

Herman Brewing. 

Arts and sclents— William Ludwig 
Weds College, Aurora (\ , M., P., wo.). 

Kerr D Macmillan. 

Yeshiva College, New York (.Jewish, men) 

Bdmard Revel.* 

INDBPBKDBNT PEOBK8SION.\r. TBCtl.NOLOGICAI, 

8CU001 S 

Anbum Theological Seminary, Auburn (Presb., 
coed.) . 

Harry L. Reed. 

Summer school— Harry L. Heed. 

Biblical Seminary In Now Ywk, New York 


S jndenom ). 
bert W, White 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam (M , P , 
men). 

John P. Brooka, acting 

(Delate' Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 
(Bapt . coed ). 

Albert W. Bovan. 

Cooper Union, Now York (P,, coed.). 

R Pulton Cutting 

Engineorlng— George P. Bateimui. 

De Lanoey Divinity School, BuiTolo {.V, K., men). 
Q Sherman Burrows. 

General Theological Seminary, New York (P R., 
men) 

Hughml E. W. PiMibroke- 
Holv Redeemer Seminary, Ksopun ( U, r , men). 
Thomas Sanderson. 

Jewish Theological Seminary of AmerlcA, New 
York (men). 

Cyrus Adler. 

•Long Island College of Medldne, Brooklyn (P., 
need.). 

Prank L. Babbott, Jr. 

•New York Homeopathic Medical College and 
Plower Hospital, New York (P , coed.). 

Claude A. Buirett 

New York Law School, New York (P,, men). 
Jabish Holme.s. 

New York State College of Forestry at Syraeuse 
University, Syracuse (St., men). 

Hugh P. Baker. 

Bummer school ~C, C. Delavan 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
A., M., P • men). 

Roglneerlng — K. J. Strciilicl. 

Summer school— E. J. Strouliel 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Tbeologlcnl .'Seminary, 
New York — Moses Soloveitehick. * 

Bennelaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy (A., M, 
P., men). 

Palmer C Ricketts. 

St Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester (R. C., men). 

J. P. Ooggin, rector, 

Tbeol<«y 

St Joseph's Seminary, Yonkers (U. O , men). 
James Melntyre. * 

Tlwolofty^ 

Union Theological Seminar) , New York (Undenom., 
coed.). 

Henry 3 Coflln. 

_ Summer school — Alltcrt 11. Curry, Jr. 

United States Military Academy, west Point 
(A , nat’l . men) 

Maj. Gen. William D. Connor, superintendent. 

I P^m directory for 1032. 


TEACHBRS COI.I.EOES 

Ithaca College, Ithaca (P , coed ) 

Maurice E. Rogolin 

Moriwell Teachers Training College, Brooklyn 
(C., coed ) 

Frederick I,. Holtz ' 

New York Teacher Training College, New York 
(C , coed,). 

Hugo Newman. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
T , St . coed ) 

A R. Brubacher 

State Teachers College, Buffalo (T., St , coed ) 
Harry W Rockwell 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Child Education Foundation, Inc., New York 
, (P . wo.) . 

Anna E. McLin. 

City Normal School, Syracuse (C., wo ). 

WUllam W. Wright. 

Cooperative School for Student Teachers, New 
York (P , co^.). 

Lucy S. Mitchell. 

Flathush Teachers Training School, Brooklyn 
(P., wo). 

Dwight R. Little. * 

Froebw League School, New York (P., wo ). 

Hugh Stuart. * 

Ilarriette Melissa Mills Training School for Klnder- 

f arten and Primary Teachers, New York 
P., wo ) 

Jamas E. J.<ough. 

Jamaica Teachers Training College, New York (C., 
coed.) 

Maurice E. Rogalln. 

Jonnv Hunter Kindergarten Training School, New 
York (P., wo.) 

Jenny Hunter * 

Savage School for Physical Education, New York 
(P., coed ) 

Ella W. Savage. 

State Normal .School, Brockpurt (St., coed ) 

.Mfrod C. Thompson 

State Normal School, Cortland (St., coed.). 

H. I>. DcOroat. 

State Normal School, Fro<lonla (T., St., coed ). 
I,eslIo R. Gregory. 

State Normal School, Geneseo (T., St., coed.). 
Winfield A Holcomb. 

State Normal and Training School, New Paltz (T., 
St., coed.). 

Lawrence H. van den Berg. 

State Normal and Training S<‘hool, Onnonta (3t., 
coed.) 

Percy I. Bugbee. 

State Normal School, Oswego (T., St , coed.) 

James G. Riggs. 

State Normal S<^>hooI, Plattsburg (St., ooed.). 
George R. Hawkins 

State Normal School, Foisdam (St , coed,). 

R. T. Congdon. 

Teacher Training School of the Ethical Culture 
Sciiools, New York (P , wo ). 

Margaret P. Covoaey. 

JUmOK COILBURa 

Collegiate School of the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Hruoklra (P., wo.). 

John H. Donblgh, 

Sarah l.awrence College, Bronxvillo (P., wo.). 
Constance Warren. 

Seth Low Junior College, Brookl)m. (See Coluni' 
bla University.) 

The Knox School, Cooperstownn (P , w'o.) . 

Mrs. Rnssell Houghton. 

The Mason Collegiate School, Tarrytown (P., wo.). 
Mia. C. E. Mason. 
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M E., So., 


Fr , coed,). 


KOKTU CAHOLINA 

UNlVERStTIfiS A.ND COI-LEGES 

Atlantic Christian Cotlege, Wilson (Disc., coed.) 

H S Hllley 

Catawba College, Salisbury (S , ref , coed.). 
Howard K. Omwake 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro (Bapt., coed ) 

W. B Edwards 

Davidson College, Davidson (A , S , Presb , men), 
AValtcr L. Linele. 

Arts and sciences — J M McConnell. 
Summer school — F. K Flcaglo. 

Duke University, Durham (A . S,, M. E, So., 
coed ), 

William P Few 

Arts and sciences (men) — W, H. Wanna- 
maker. 

Woman’s Collcgo — Alice M Baldwin, 
Graduate — W H Glasson. 

•Law — Justin MlUer. 

•Medicino — W, C Davison, 

Nursing — Bessie Baker. 

Theology — Elbort Bussell 
Summer school — Holland Holton. 

Elon College, Elon College (Chris , coed.), 

Leon E, Smith 

Arts and sciences — A L, Hook 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs (Presb , 
wo ), 

Henry Q Bedinger 

Music — Hugh Williamson. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro (S , 
wo.) 

S. B Turrentine 

Music — George B. Hlbbets. 

Guilford CoUeee, Guilford College (S 
Raymond Blnford 

Sommer school — Clyde A. Milner. 

H^h Point College, High Point (M. P., coed )• 
Gideon I. Humphreys 

Summer school — C B Hinshaw, 

ILfOnoir IWiyno College, Hickory (S., Luth„ coed ). 
H. B, SohoefTor. 

Summer school — Q, B Patterson 
Meredith College, Balclgh (A , S , Bapt , wo ), 
Charles E. Brewer 

Arts and sciences — G Boomhour. 

North Carolina Collego for Women, Greensboro. 
(S,, St ) 

Julius I Foust, vice president.# 

North Carolina State Collego of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh (S , St., coed.) , 

Eugene O. Brooks, vice president,# 

Science and business — B. F,, Brown 
Graduate — B. F Poole 
Education — T. E, Browne 
Agriculture — I. C. Schaub. 

Engineering — W, O. Riddick. 

Textile — Thomas Nelson. 

Summer school — T. B. Browne. 
QueoM-Chlcpra College, Charlotte (Presh., wo.). 
William H. Frazer, 

Salem College,JVV'inston-Salem (S.. Morav , wo.), 
Howard E Bondthaler 

tMuslc — Charl^ Q. Vardell, jr 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (A , S., 
St., men). 

Frank P, Graham,# 

Arts emd sciences — Allan W. Hobbs- 
Qraduate — William W Pierson, Jr 
•Law — Maurice T Van Hecke, 

•Medicine — Isaac H Manning. 

•Pharmacy — ^Tohn G. Beard. 

Education — Nathsm W, Walker, acting. 
^Engineering— Herman G. Baity, 

•Commerce — Dudley D, Carroil 
lAbrary science — Robert B Downs, 

Applied solenoe — ^James M Bell. 

Summer school— Nathan W, Walker. 

Forest GoUege, Wake Forest (S., Bapt., men). 
Thurman D Kltchin 

Arts and sciences— D B, Bryan 
Law — N. Y. Gulley, 

•Medicine — Thurman D. Kitchin 
Summer school — D B Bryan 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone (St 
B B iJoiigliorty 

AshovUlc Normal and Teachers College, Asheville 
(Presb , wo ) 

John E Cal fee 

East Carolina Teachers College, Qreenvills (8,, T 
St., coed ) . 

Robert H. Wright. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, CollowheelfT i 
St , coed.) . 
n T Hunter. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Cherokee Indian Normal School, Pembi oke (St , 
coed) 

J. E Sawyer. 

KEGRO INSTITUTIONS 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro (tS , 
hi E.). 

David D Jones. 

Johnson C Smith University, Charlotte (tS,,' 
Presb., coed ) 

Henry D MicCrorey. 

Arts and scionoos — T. E McHinney. 
Summer school — M E Thomasson 
Joseph Eeasbey Brick Junior Collego, Bricks (fS., 
P., coed ) 

John C Wright 

Livingstone Collego, Salisbury (fS., A M. E 
coed ) 

J, ^X^ant. 

Summer school — I H. Miller 
Negro Agricultural and Technical College, Qi eens 
boro (tS , St , coed ) 

Eerdlnand D Bluford. 

Arts and 8clenco.s — W 'P Gibbs 
Summer school — W T Gibbs. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham (S , 
St .coed ) . 

James E . Shepard 

Arts and sciences — A. Elder 
St Augustine’s College, Raleigh (P., coed ) 

Edgar H Qoold 
Junior college. 

Shaw University. Raleigh (Bapt , coed ) 

William S Nelson 

Arts and sciences — John L Lilley 
Summer school — Nelson H. Harris. 

State Normal School, Elizabeth City (St., coed ). 
J H Bias. 

State Normal School, Fayetteville (St., coed ). 

E E Smith. 

Summer school — J W Seabrook 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem 
(St , coed ), 

8. G Atkins.^ 

JUNIOR colleges 

Belmont Abbey Junior College, Belmont (R tc., 
men) 

Vincent Taylor. 

Biltmore Junior College, Asheville (C., coed ) 

W H Jones, superintendent 
Boiling Springs Junior College, Boiling Springs 
(Bapt .coed.). 

J L. Jenkins. 

r«es-MoRae College, Banner Elk (Presb., coed.). 
Edgar H Tufts 

Campbell College, Buies Creek (Bapt , coed ) 

J A. Caizmbell.i 

“wSKS'f ® - 

Mars HIU Collacs, Mars HiU (8.. Bapt., co«d.) 

B L Moore 

MltoheUCoUege, Statesville (Presb , wo } 

Mrs- W. B Ramsey i 

College for Women, Raleigh (Presb ). 
William O Pressly 

Pmeland J^or College, Salemburg (P., wo ) 
and Mrs W. J. Jones. 


1 Prom directory for 1932 

ni^ Chapel HIU. the agricultural and engi- 

woman s ooUege at Greensboro. The president of the combined 
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Presbyterian Junior C'ollugo foi Men, Mavton 
R. Q Matheson. 

Rutherford College, Rutherford (M E , So , coed ) 


St Genevieve of the Pines Junior Collogo, Ashe- 
ville (R C , wo ). 

Mother M L. Eorm 

St. Mary's School and Junior College, Raleigh 
(S , P B , wo ) 

Mrs Ernest CruiJcalmnk. 

Weaver College, Weavorvillo (M. K , So., coed.) 

C H Ih-owbridgo 

Wingate College, Wingate (Bai>t , coed ) 

Coy Mucklo.i 

NORTH I>.\KOTA 


UNlVEItSITIKS \ND COLI.KOES 

Jamestown College, Jaiuestow n (N,, Presb , coed.). 
B. H Kroezo. 

Arts and scloncea— F. U. Ta> lor. 

Summer sosfcion - William R Thomas. 

North Dakota Agriculturnl College, state College 
(N., 8t., coed.) 

John H Shopperd 

Arts and heiences — Viclubald Ellsworth 
Minard. 

•Pharmacy — William F. Sudro. 

Education — Arliuid D WiH'ks 
Agrlcultiu'e— Ilai low {,. W’alster 
Engineering— Rolairt .Murtiuu.s Dolve. 
Chemistry — Leo t,. Cm rick 
Homo economics Alba Bales' 

Universltv of Noitii Dakota, l mverMt> (\., N., 
St., ci>ed ) 

Thoma.s P’ Kane. 

Arts and seionce.s— WlUiam < 1 Bek. 
Graduate— J V Bieitwlcser. 

•Low— olaf n. 'I'hormtwlsgard. acting. 
•Mcdicluo — Hailey K. Ficnch 
Education — J. V. Broitwu'ser 
Engineering — L. C. HaiTUigtoii. 

•Comnuiico— Plr.ra T Tow no. 

Summer scltool — J V. Broltwiesor. 


T K.U’H H;s ( OI LKO ES 

state Normal and industrial .School, KllenUalo 
(N., T , rtt , coed ), 

R. M Black 

State Teachers Onllego, Dickinson (N., T.,.8t .tswd.) 
Conrad L KJeratad 

State Teachers College, \Iu> viUc(N .T.,.‘^f.,eoed ) 
C, O Swain 

State Teachers College, Minot (N , T., St . coed.}. 
George A. MoP’ariand. 

State Teachers College, Valley City (N., T , St., 
coed ). 

C. E. Allen. 


JCMOi; (Ol.LFOt.S 

Nath Dakttu St Ltd of Porcstry, Bottineau f.^E. 

coed.). 

P E. Cobb. 

North Dakota State Schttol of Scioncc, Wnb(>eton 
(St., cood.). 

E P, Riley. 

OHIO 


VNU KRSITIES \Nb tOU.kdES 

Antioch College, Antioch {N , P , coed.). 

Arthur E. Morgan. 

Addand College, Ashland (N., Broth., coed.). 
Edwin E Jacobs. 

Arts anti sciences — E. Olauu Mason. 
Theology — J. Allen Miller. 

Summer school — Edwin K. Jmobs. 

Baldwin- Wallace College, Berea (A., N., M. P)., 
coed ) 

Albo-t B. Storms. 

•Music — Albert Riomensctineider. 

* Frtaa directory for 1932. 


BluSton College, BlufCton (Menon., coed.). 
Samuel K Moslman 

Arts and sciences — N. E. Byers 
Summer school — N E. Byers 
Capital University, Columbus (N , Luth., coed ). 
Otto Meos 

Arts and sciences — R. V. Smith. 

Theology — R C. H Lenski. 

Music — F C. Mayer 
Summer school — William L Young 
CedarvlUo College, CedarvlUe (P ^'oed ) 

W^ R McChesney. 

Theology — W R McChosne\ . 

Summer school — A J Hostettor 
College of Mount St Joseph, Mount St Joseph <R 
C , wo ) 

Mother Mary Regina. 

.Arts and sciences — Sister Mary Zoo. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati (R, C , wo.). 
Prances Sullivan. 

Arts and sciences — Virginia C. Dunn. 

College of Wooster, Wooster (A., N., Presb., coed.). 
Charles P Wlshart 

Detiance College, Deflance (Cong -Chris , coed.) 
(Running under an administrative committee 
ponding election of new president ) 

A rts and sciences — L W.ard McReynoIds. 
Theology — Cleorg© C. Enders 
Denison University, OranvJlle CA .N ,Bapt,coed). 
•A very A Shaw. 

Music— -Karl H Eschnian 
Findlay College, Findlay CCli of God, coed ) 
Hoiuor R Dunntl'an. 

.A rts and .sciences — C A Morej 
Heiilolhcrg College, Tiflln (A., N , Kef , cood ) 
Charles E. Miller. 

fliiaiu College, Hiram (A., N , P , coed ) 

Kenneth 1 Brown, 

John Carroll University, Clev’elund (N-, R. C., 
men). 

B J. Rodman 

Arts and sciences— A llicrt C, Fos 
Ken.v on College, Gambior (A , N , P , men) 
William F. Peirce 

Theology — Charles K, Bjrer 
Lake Erie CoUege, Palnosvllle (.A , N , P , wo.). 
Vivian B. Small. 

Marietta College, Marietta (A., N., Cong., cood ) 
Edward S. Parsoas. 

Miami University, Oxford (A., N., St , coed.) 

.A. H Upham. 

Arts and sciences — Howard Robinson. 
Education (N , T ) — K. J. Ashbaugh. 

Fine arts — Theodore Kratt. 

Business — H. C. Dale. 

Mount Union College, Alliance (A., N., M. £ , 

cood ) 

William* n. McMaster. 

Arts and sciences— J. B. Bowman. 
Education—/. B. Bowman. 

Music — Richard Opiienheiin. 

Summer school — J. B Bowman. 

Alusk ingum College, New Concord (N., U. Breth., 
coeil ). 

R. N Montgomery. 

Arts and sciences — R. W. Ogan. 

Education — J. U. Lowry. 

Music — Milton P. Relig, 
aummer school — J. O. Lowry 
Speech— C. R. Layton 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid (N., R. C , wo ). 
Mother Mary Evarlsta. 

Arts and sciences — Sister Mary Agnes. 
Oberlin College, Oberlln (A , N., P., coed.). 

Ernest H. Wilkins. 

Arts and sciences — Charles N. Cole. 

Theolt^y — Thomas W. Qraham. 

•Music— Frank H. Shaw. 

Summer school — Carl D. Burtt. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada <M. E., coed.). 
Robert AVIllloms- 

Arts and ,'tciencea — H. E, Huber. 

Law — Claude AV Pettit. 

•Pharmacy — Rudolph H. Raabe. 

Engineering — John A, Needy. 
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Ohio State University, Columbus (A , N , St , 
co©d ) • 

George W. Rlghtmlre. 

Ai^ and sciences — Walter J. Shepard. 
Graduate — William McPherson. 

•Law — Herschel W. Arunt 
•Medicine— J H J Upham 
•Dentistry — M Semans. 

Nursing — Alpha L. Johnson, acting. 
•Pharmacy — Clair A Dye 
Education — George F Arps 
Agriculture — John F Cunningham 
Engineering — E A Hitchcock. 

•Commerce — Walter C Weidler. 

•Journalism — J. S Myers. 

Bureau of Research — W. W'. Charters 
Summer school — William McPherson 
Social Administration — Charles C. Stillman 
Ohio University, Athens (A„ N., St., coed,). 

Elmer B Bryan 

Arts and sciences — Edwin W Chubb 
Education (N , T ) — Thomas C McCracken, 
Music — Clarence O Robinson 
Commerce — Charles M Copeland 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (A , N,, M. 
E., coed ) 

Edmund D Soper 

Otterbein Collie, Westerville (A., N., U Breth . 
COO^ ) • 

Walter Q Clipplnger. 

Art — Mrs Delphine Dunn. 

Music — Qlenn G. Grabill 
St. John's University, Toledo (R- O ). 

Gerald A. Fltz^hbons. 

Arts and sciences: 

St John's College <inen)— Edward, A 
Maher 

Mary Manse College Cwo ) — Sister M 
Aquinas 

Education (coed ) — Francis Macelwane. 

St Mary’s of the Springs College, East Columbus 
(R. C , wo.). 

Sister Bernadlna. 

Arts and sciences — Sister Jane de Ohantal. 
University of Akron, Akron (A., N , O , coed ). 
George F. Zook 

Arts and sciences — Albert I. Spanton 
Education — Albert I 8 pantor^ acting. 
Engineering and commerce — Fred B Ayer 
Summer school — Howard R. Evans. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati (A , N , C , 
coed.) 

Raymond Walters 

Arts and sciences — William W. Hewett. 
Graduate — L, T. More. 

•Law — M. F. Ferson. 

•Medicine — A.. O. Baohmeyer. 

Nursing — Catherine Buckley. 

Ednoatlon — 'Ll. A. Pechstein. 

•Commerce and engliieerlng — ^Herman Schnei- 
der. 

Summer school — ^L. A Pechstein. 

Household administration — Elizabeth Dyer. 
•Applied art — Herman Schneider. 

Unlvermty of Dayton, Dayton (R. O., men.) 

Bernard P. O’Rellly.i 
University of Toledo (N , C,, coed.) 

Arts and scdenoes— Andrew J. -Townsend. 
Law — Charles W Racine. 

- Pharmacy — William M. Reed 

Education— David W. Henry. 

Bus i ness administration — Olair E. Searles. 
Summer school— Lee W. MaoElnnon. 
Ursultne College, Cleveland (N., R. O., wo.). 
Mother Mary veronica 

Arts and sciences— Sister Mary Gonzaga. 
S ummer school — Sister Mary Gonzaga. 
Western College, Oxford (A., N., P., wo.). 

Ralph E. Hlckok, 

Arts and sciences — Alice H. Byrne 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland (A., N , 
P., coed ). 

Robert E Vinson. 

Arts and sciences: 

Adelbert CoUem (men)— W. D- Trautman. 
Flora Stone Mather CoUege (wo ) — Helen 
M. Smith. 

1 From direotory for 1032. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland — Oontd. 
Robert E. Vmaon — Continued. 

Graduate — Elbert J Benton. 

•Law — alter T. Duuraoro 
•Medicine — Torald Sollmann. 

•Dentistry — Frank M Casto 
Nursing — Marlon Q. Howell. 

•Pharmacy — Edward Stieose 
Education (N , T ) — Charles W, Hunt 
Applied social sciences — James E. Cutler 
•Library science— Herbert S Hirshberg. 
Summer school — Charles W. Hunt- 
Architecture — Francis R. Bacon 
Cleveland College (downtown) — A. Caswell 
Ellis. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington (Fr , coed). 

M alter L. Collins 

Arts and sciences — 31 H Vannorsdall 
Wittenberg College, Springfield (A„ N., Luth., 
coed ). 

Rees E Tulloss. 

Arts and sciences — C. Q. Shatzer 
Theology — H. h. M$irimer 
•Music— F. L. Bach. 

Summer school — H. J. Arnold. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati (R. C., men) 

Hugo F. Sloctemyer 

Arts and sciences — Edward Carrlgan. 

Graduate — Victor C Stochschulte, acting. 

Law — Denis J. Ryan 

Education— William H Fitzgerald. 

Commerce — Alphonse Fisher 

Summer school — WUliam H. Fitzgerald. 


£NI>£P£NDBNT FROFSSSIONAX AND TBCaNOLOQIOAX 

8CH001.S 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton (U 
Breth , coed.) 

J. H Harri-s 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland (A., N , 
P , men) . 

William E. Wickenden 
Engineering — Theodore M. Focke. 

Summer school — Th<M>doro M, Focke 
Central Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in u S , Dayton (coed ). 

Henry J Christman, 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy Cincinnati (P., 
coed ) 

Fred S Eotte 

•Cincinnati Conservatory of ^lusic, Cincinnati (P , 
coed ) 

Robert A. Taft 

Cleveland Law School, Cleveland (P., coed.). 
WUlls Vickery. 

•College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati <F., 
coed.). 

Sidney C. Durst. 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati (Jewish, men). 
Julien Morgensteim. 

Theology. 

Summer school. 

Xiane Theological Seminary, Clnolnnati (Presb., 
men) 

R. Ames Montgomery 

Mount St. Mary of the West, Cincinnati (R. C., 
men). 

Geone J Rehrlng. 

Theology. 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena (R. G., men). 

O. F Enapke. 

Theology. 

Y . M, O. A. Nl^t Law School, Cincinnati (Coed.). 
C. DeWltt Norton. 


TKACHKAS COIXBGKS 


Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green (N 
T., St., coed.). 

H. B, WllUams, 


Eent State Coll^re, Eent (N., T., St , coed.) 
James O. Engleman 

Teachers ''Oellege, Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati 
(T., R. C., coed )- 
John P. McNlcholais. 
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NEGBO INSTITUTIONS 

WUberforco University, W Iberforce (A. M. E , 
ooed ). 

B B. Wrlglat, Jr. 

Arts and sciences — F. A. MoOinnis 
Education — Howard D. Orcgg, superintend- 
ent. 

Theology — George F Woodson, 

Music — Charles fc5 Saulshury 
Summer school — F, A McGinnis 


University of Oklahoma — Continued. 
William B. Blzzell — Continued 
fljibrory science — Jesse Li Kader 
* Journalism — Harold Herbert 

Summer school — Ellsworth ColUngs, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa (N , P , coed ), 
John H Finlay son 

Arts and scienc'es — R L. Uangenhelni. 
Fine arts — Albert Uukken 
Summer school — John E Fcllo\\ s. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Columbus Y M. C, A, Schools, Columbus (coed ) 
Charles M, Roudebush* 
renn College, Cleveland (Y. M. C. A., men). 

C. V. Thomas, 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande (Bapt., coed.), 
WilUam A. Xfewis 

Urbana Junior College, Urbniia (Swod’b , coed ). 
Bussell Eaton 

y. M. C, A, School of Commerce, Cincinnati 
C. DeWitt Norton, 

Y M C A. Schools, Uajtou (c-ood.). 

G H. McConaughty, 

OKU\UOM ‘V 


UKIVISHSITIKS AND COlLbUKS 

Bethany Penlel College, lietliaiiy (Naz., ooed.) 
J^racken 

Catholic College of OKlahomu for Women, Guthrie 
(B. C ) 

Mother Mary Agnes .\rvin. 

Arts and sclenccA — Mother M. A^tnes. 
Education — Sister M- Gertrude. 

Summer school — Sister M Gertrude. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mochanicul College, 
Stillwater (N , Bt,, inwd.). 

Henry G. Bennett. 

Arts and Hcionces— C H, MoKlroy. 

Graduate — 1>. G, Mefutosh 
Education— 'Herbert Patterson. 

Agrleultura— C B. Blackwell. 

Engineering — I*hiUp B. l>ouuell 
Commerce— Kay moml !>. Thomas. 

Home econoutli'S— Nora A, Taltxit. 

Summer school — Hort^rt Patterson, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee (Bapt., 
men). 

W. C. Boone. 

Arts and scienoe-s — U. E. Crump. 

Music — Paolo <7onte. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
(M £., co^.). 

Eugene M. Antrim. 

Arts and sciences — Thomas A. Wllltams. 
Fine arts — Clarence Butg. 

Summer school — GUuton M. Allen. 

Oklahmna Collego for Women, ChTckasba <A., N., 
St.). 

M. A. Nash. 

Arts and sciences — ^Howard H. Taylor. 
Fanhandlo Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Qoodwell (J., Bt., coed.). 

Albert W. Fanning. 

Arts and sciences— O. B. Wlllham, 
PhUU^^^v^ty, Enid (N., JPiac., coed,). 

Arts and setenora— A. F. Better. 

Educatioii— M. U- Perkins. 

Tbeolo^— F. H. Marshall. 

Music— C. Tt. Hahn. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman (A.» N , St 
coed.). 

William B. Blzzeil. 

Arts and sciences — Samuel W. Keaves. 
Graduate— Homer L». Dodge. 

*X.aw — ^Julien G. Monnet. 

*Medtcine — U. J. Moorman. 

Nursiag— Candice M. l.ee. 

^Pharmacy — 1>. B. H. Johnson. 

Education— Ellsworth Colllngs. 

Engbieering — JeimeB H. Felgar. 

Art — Oscar B. Jacobson. 

*Muslc — Frederlk Holmberg. 

■Commer ce Arthur B. Adams. 


TEACHKRS COLLEGES 


Central State Teachers College, Edmond (N„ T , 
St , coed ) 

M. A Beeson 

East Central State Teachers College, .Vda (N., T , 
St , cued ). 

A Lindscheid. 


Northeastern Stoic Teachers College, Tahleuuah 
(N , T , St , coed.). 

M P Hammond > 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva (N , 
T., St , coed ). 

W W I’arker 

Southeastern State Teachers College, Dnrant 
(N., T., St., coed.). 

Eugene 8, Briggs. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford 
(N. T., St„ ooed ) 

C W Richards. 


NBGItO INSTlTt-TlONS 

Colored Agricultural and Normal University, 
Langston (St., coed ). 

I W. Young. 

Arts and sciences — Benjamin F. X.«o. 
Education — J. K Patterson. 
jVgrlculture — W E. Simms 
Industrial Arts — JL Oude, director. 

Summer school — Benjamin F. Lee 

JUNIOU COLLEGES 

Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton (St., 
coed.) 

Charles M Conwill 

Conners State .Vgrlcultural College, Warner (St., 
coed ) 

H. G. King. 

Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilburton (St , coed,). 
B. E, TourtcUolto, 

Junior College, Muskogee (C , coed.). 

Bes.sio M. llutr. 

Munay State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo 
(St., coed.). 

Clive E. Murray, 

Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College, Miami 
(N,, St„ coed.). 

Lloyd B. Drako.i 

Oklahoma MTlltary Academy, Claremore <St., 
coed.). 

Col. Walter E. Downs. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Durant (So. 
Presb., coed.). 

Ebenezer Hotohkln. 

Junior College, Okmulgee (C., coed.). 

P. Lyman Tlbbitts. 

University Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Tonkawa (St., coed ). 

B. R. Robinson. 


OREGON 

UNivERarriBS anp colxjeoks 

Albany College, Albany (W., Presb., coed.). 
Thomas W Bibb 

LinUeld CollMe, McMinnville (W., Bapt., coed.). 
Elam J. Anderson. 

Music — Alice Clement. 

Oremn Agricultural College, Corvallis (A., W., 
»t„ coed.). 

William J. Kerr, chancellor. 

* Pharmacy— A. Zlelle, 

Education— J. R Jewell. 

Agriculture — William A. Bchoenfeld. 
Engineering— H. S. Rogers 
Commerce — H. V Hoyt. 


From directory for 103$^. 
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Oregon Agrioultunvl CoUeee — Continued. 
wiDlam J. Kerr, chaucellor — Continued. 
Forestry' — G W Soavy 
Science — E L Packard. 

Homo economics — Ava B Milam, 

Pacific College, Newberg (Fr , coed ) . 

Levi T. Pennington 

Pacific University, Forest Grove (W., P., oood ) 
John F Dobbs. 

Reed College, Portland (A., W., P., coed.). 
Norman E Coleman 

University of Oregon, Eugene (A., W., St , coed ). 
William J Kerr, chancellor 

Arts and letters — C, V Boyer 
Graduate — George Rebec 
*Liaw — R B. Dillehuut 
Education — J R. Jewell. 

•Music (School of Fine Arts) — Ellis F. Law- 
rence 

•Commerce — H. V Hoyt. 

•Joumallain — Enc W Allen 
Social science — James H Gilbert. 

Willamette University, Salem (A., W., M. E , 
coed.) 

Carl Q Doney. 

Arts and sciences — Frank M. Erickson 
Law — Roy M. Lockenour. 

Music — Cameron Marshall. 

IKDBPENDKK'T PBOFEsanOl^AI. AKD TECHNOtOUICAL 

SCHOOLS 

Eugene Bible University, Eugene (Disc., coed.) 

S. Earl Childers 

North Pacific College of Oregon, Portland (P., 
coed ). 

Herbert C Miller. 

•Dentistry — Louis J. FItz Patrick. 

•Pharmacy — ^Antone O Mtckolson 
Northwestern College of Law, Portland (P., coed.). 
J. Hunt Hendrickson 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Eastern Oregon Normal School, La Grande (W , 
St., coed ) 

H E. Inlow 

Oregon Normal School, Monmouth (W,, St., cood.). 
J. A. ChurchUl. 

Southern Oregon Normal School, Ashland (W , St., 
coed >. 

Walter Redford 


JUNIOR COLLEOEB 

Columbia University, Portland (R, O , men). 
Louis M. Kelley. 

Mount Angel Oollwe and Seminary, St. Benedict 
(W., R O , men). 

Alouln Helbel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

UNiyXRSlTIXS AND COLfSOXS 

Academy of the New Cburoh, Bryn Athyn (Ch. of 
N Jem,, coed ) 

Nathaniel D Pendleton 

Arts and sciences — Charles R. Pendleton. 
Theology — Alfred Acton. 

Albrlgbt Collie, Reading (M , Evan,, coed ) . 

J. Warren Klein, acting. 

Theology — S. O. Breyfogel. 

Summer school — Lewis B. Smith. 

Allegheny College, Meadville (A , M., P , coed ), 
Wmiam P. Tolley 

Beaver College, Jenklntown (Preab , wo.). 

Walter B. Qreenway. 

Arts and sdencea— Virgil Ryder. 

Summer school — Vlrril Ryder. 

Bnm Ma^ College, Bryn Mawx (A., M., P,, wo.). 
Marlon E. Park. ' 

Arts and sciences — Helen T. Manning. 
Graduate — Eunice M. Sohenck. 

Buoknell University, Lewlsburg (A., M,, Bapt , 
coed.) 

Homer P. Rainey. 

Summer school— J. ,H, Elsenhauer. 

I Prom directory for 1982. 


Cedar Crest College for Women, Allentown (Bef.^ 
’William F Curtis. ^ 

Collcjgo Misencordia, Dallas (R. C., wo). 

Sister Mary Lorutta 

.‘Vrts and sciences — Si.ster Mary Catharlns 
Dickinson College, Carlisle (A , M , P , coed ). 

Karl T. Waugh ^ 

Dropsle College, Philadelphia (Jewish., coed.). 
Cirus Atllor. 

Graduate .school. 

Duriuosne University of the Holy Ghost, Pitts- 
burgh (R. C , cood ). 

J J Callahan. 

Arts — M. J Bmnntgan 
Science — J. P. O'Carroll. 

Graduate — Stephen J Bryan. 

Law — John E. Laughliu. 

•Pharmacy — Hugh C. Muldoon. 

Educi\tion — 'Raymond V. Kirk. 

Theatre arts — Clinton E Lloyd. 

Music — Joseph A. Rauterkus. 

Coinroorce — Albert U Wright 
Eli74ibcthtown College, Elizabethtown (BreUi., 
coed.) 

K. W. Schlosser 

Summer school — A O. Baugher. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster (A., M., 
Ref , men). 

Henry II. Apple. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls (M., Ref., coed ). 

M M Poarce 

Summer school — J C. Twinera. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg (A., M., Luth, 
men). 

Henry W A Hanson 

Grove City College, Qrovo City (M., P., coed ). 
WoirC: Kotlor. 

Hax'erford College, Havorford (A., M., Fr., men) 
William \V Comfort 

Inmiaculata College, Immaculata (M., R C , wo.). 
.Vnthony J. Flynn. • 

Arts and sciences — Slater M Cosqnos 
Summer school — Sister Marla Alma 
Juniata College, Huntingdon (M., Broth , coed ). 
Charles C. Ellis. 

Lafayette College, Easton (A., M., Presb , men). 

WllUMn M 

1-a Salle CoUewf Philadelphia <M., R C , men) 
Brother F Anselm. 

Arts and sciences — Brother O. Lucian 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville (M , U. Breth., 
coed ) 

J. Raymond Engle, acting 

Summer school — C. R. Gingrich, secretary 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem (A , M., P., men). 
Charles R Richards 

Arts and sciences — P. M Palmer. 

Business admmistratlon — Nell Carothers 
Summer school — ^N M. Emery. 

Marywood College, Soranton (M., R. O., wo ). 
Sister M . Immaculata. 

Summer school — Sister M. Immaculata. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie (M., R. C , wo,). 

Sister M de Bales Preston 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Beth- 
lehem (M., Morav , men). 

William N. Schwarze 


Arts and sciences — Albert G. Ran. 

Theology — W. Vivian Moses. 

Moravian Seminary and College, Bethlehem 
(Morav , wo ) 

Edwin J Heath. 

Mount St Joseph College, Chestnut Hill (M., 
R C., wo.). 

Motber Mary James 

Arts and sciences — Sister Marla Kosta 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown (A., M., Lnth., 
men) 

John A W. Haas. 

Arts and sciences — Robert C. Horn. 

Summer school — ^Isaao M Wright. 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 
(M., P ) 

Cora H. Coolidge. 

Arts and sauces— M. HeHen Marks 
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HtcRins. 

K. C , men). 

, men). 


nimken>cti!or. 
(A, At,, Kr, 


Pennsylvania SUito College, State College (A , AI., 
St , coed ) 

h D. Hotzel 

liberal arts — Charles W Stoddart 
Gradxiate — Frank D iCeru 
Education — Will Q Chambers 
Agriculture — Ralph L. Watts. 

Engineering — Robert L Saokett 
ATlneral industries — Edward Steidle 
Chemistry and physic's — Prank G. Whitmoro 
Summer school — W'ill Q Chambers 
Eosemont College, Rosemont (M , R. O , wo ) 
Mother Mary Ignatius 

Arts and sciences — Mother Alary Cleoplms 
Summer school— Alother Mary Clcophn.s. 

Bt Pranels College, Loretto (R C,, men) 

Raphael Drehony _ 

Arts and sciences — John P J Sullivan, 
rector 

Oraduate — ^John P AI l>oyle, rector 
Education — Francis Deflates oworlkotto. 
Theology — Alfred 1. AI Dove 
Summer school — John P, J. Sullivan 
St Joseph's College, Phlla<lelphla (At , R c , 
men) . . 

WOIiam T. Tallon. 

Arts and sclonces— Thomas J 
St Thomas College, Scranton (M. 

Brother D. Edwanl. 

St Vincent College, l..atrobe (R C 
Alfred Koch 

Arts and sciences — Bonaventuro Recthmeicr 
Seton Hill College, Qrcensbvirg (At , R. C., wo ). 
James A. W. Hooves. 

Summer school— Bister Jane Elizabeth 
Smith, 

SusQuehanna Hniv’erslty, Sellnsgrov'^o <M,, L.uth , 

co^ ). 

a Morris Smith, 

Arts and 8cionc«s — George S. Duzikelberger. 
Music — E Edwin Bheldon 
Summer school — tleorg© F, 

Swarthmore College, Hwarthmoro 
coed ) 

Frank Aydclotto 

Temple University, Philadelphia (AI., P , coe<l ) 
Charles K Beury. 

Arts and sciences— James I£. Dunham 
Law — Francis Chapman 
•Medicine— William N. Parkinson. 
tDentlstry — I. Norman Brooraetl. 

Nursing — Margaret McMahon. 

•Pharmacy — Frank H. Eby. 

Education— George E. Walk. 

Theology— W'illiam A. Freemantle. 

Music — ^Thaddeus Rich. 

Commerce— Altlton F. StanfTer. 

Chiropody— R. Ray Willoughby. 

Oral Hygiene— W'itlard S. Broomell. 

Summer school— Harry A . Cochran 
Thiel College, Greenville (M., U Breth , coed.). 

B. Clyde Xander. 

Arts and scieOtoeB — Luther Alalmberg. 
University of Pennsylv'anla, I'hlladelphla (A , 
M , P., cockd.). 

Thomas S. Gates. 

Arts and sciences— Paul H. ACusser. 
Graduate — H, Lamar Croeby. 

•Ijaw — Herbert F. Goodrich. 

•Medicine — William Pepper. 

•Dentistry— Charles R Turner. 

Education— John H. MInnIck. 

Engineering (Towns Scientific School) — 
Robert H. Femald. 

Engineering (Moore School of Electrical 
Engineering) — Harold Pender 
Fine arts — Warren P. L^rd. 

•Commerce — Emory R. Johnson 
Veterinary medicine — George A. Dick. 
Greduate school of medicine— George H 

Sumnoer s<^ool — John iJolman. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh (A., M., P , 

John O. Bowman. 

Arts and setonoae — L. P, Sieg. 

Graduata— L. P. 81eg. 

•Law — Alexander M. Thompson. 

* From directory for 11132; 
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University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh — Continued. 
John Q. Bowman — Continued 
•Medicine — Raleigh R. Huggins 
•Dentistry — H. Edmund Friesell 
•Pharmacy — G Ijeonard O'Connell. 
Education — L P Bleg, acting 
Engineering and mines — E A. Holbrook 
•Business administration — ^A, H. Armbruater, 
assistant dean. 

Summer school — F W Shockley. 

Junior colleges; 

Erie Center, Erie — W W. D. Sones 
Johnato'wn Center, Johnstown. 

Unlontown Centc^, Unlontown — Kendall 
S Tesh 

Uratnus College, Collegevllle (A , AI , Ref., coed.). 

George L. Omwake 
Villo ATarla College, Erie (R. C , wo ) 

Joseph J Wehrle 

Vlllanova College, Villanova (AI , R C , coed ) 

E. V. Stanford. 

Arts — E. A. Mauch, 

Graduate— J. C Bartley 
Science — J. M. Dougherty 
Engineering — Carl T. Humphrey. 

Theology — Frank A. Diehl 
Commerce and finance — J. C. Bartley. 
Bummer school — J. C, Bartley. 

Washingrton and Jefferson College, Washington 
(A , AI . Prosb., men) 

Ruph C. HutchLson. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg (Prosb , coed ) 
Paul R. Stewart. 

Music — Nolle P Rolnhart. 

Summer school — Chauncy C Liv ely 
Westminster College, New Wilmington (.\., M , 
Prosb , coed ). 

Robert F. Galbrenth. 

Music — Alan B Davis. 

Wilson College, Chnmborsburg (\, AI., Prosb, 
wo ) 

Etht'lbort T> W'arfleld. 


INPEPBNDKKT PROFKSSIOKAI. AND TRCH NOLOGIC At 

SCHOOLS 


Augustlnian Monastery of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Villanova (R. C , men).* 

Carnegie Institute oi Technology, Pittsburgh (A., 
M., P., cood.). 

Thomas S. Baker. 

flenernl studios — Roscoo M. Dirlg. 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie Cmlegc (wom- 
ens college) — Charles Watkins, chairman 
of the foeulty 

Englnoerlng — Webster N. Jones 
Fine arts — Glondlnnlng Koeblc. 

•Library science — Ralph Menn. 

Summer school — Robert B. Lekehou. 

•Combs Conservatory of Music, Phlladelpbla (1' , 
coed ). 

Gilbert R. Combs. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester (Bapt., 
men). 

Milton G. Evans. 

•Dickinson Siriiool of Law, Carlisle (P., men). 

W. A. Valentino. 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia (men). 

George G. iBartlett ^ 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia (A., M., P., coed.). 
Parke R. Kolbe. 


Business administration — ^W. Ralph Wagon- 
sdlor* 

•Library sclenoe — Anne W. Howland. 

Home economics — Grace Godfrey. 
•Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Phila- 
delphia (P., men). 

W. A. Pearson. 

•Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia (P.> men). 
Ross V. Patterson 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg (men) 
John Aberly. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
(men). 

Charl^ M. Jacobs. 

• No report. 
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Pennsylvania^Milltary College, Chester (P-, men). 
Frank K. Hyatt ^ 

^Philadelphia CoUego of Osteopathy, Philadelphia 
^ (P , coed ) 

^ Edgar O Holden 

^Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
Philadelphia (P-, coed ) 

^ Wilmer Elrusen 

^Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Pittsburgh (P., 
coed 

Charles N Boyd, Dallmeycr Russell, and William 
H OetUng, directors 

Plttsburgh-Xonla Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh (U Presb , men). 

F" John McNaugher 

Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh (men) . 

R J G. McKnight. 

St Charles Borromco Seminary (B O , men) 
Edmond J Fltz Maurice ^ 

Theology 

St Vincent's Seminary, Philadelphia (R. C ,mcn). 
William Slattery ^ 

Theology 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
tho United States, Lancaster (men) 

George W. Richards 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh (Presb., 
men) 

James A, Kelso 

*WoTnan^a Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (P.). 

Martha Traey- 

TEACHSBS GOULEGES 

State Teachers College, Bloomaburg (T., St , 
coed ) 

Francis B Haas. 

State Teachers College, California (T , St , coed.) 
Robert M Steele. 

State Teachers College, Clarion (St., coed.). 

G. O. L Riemer 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg (T , St . 
coed.) . 

T. T Alien 

Scate Teachers College, Edinboro (T , St , coed ) 

O. O Crawford. 

State Teachers Colleger Indiana (T., St., coed ) . 

C R Foster 

State Teachers College, Kutztown (T , St , coed ) . 
A. C Rotbermel. 

State Teachers College, Lock Ha'ven (T , St , coed ) 
Dallas "VV. Armstrong 

State Teachers College, Mansfield (T>» St , coed ) 
William R Straughn. 

State Teachers College, Mlllersville (T., St , coed.) 
Landis Tanger. 

state Teachers College, Bhlppensburg (T., St , 
coed.). 

Albert D Rowland. 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rook (T-> St , 
coed.) 

J. Litnwood Elsenberg 

State Teacheis College, West Chester (T , St , 
coed.). 

Norman W. Cameron i 

NOBMAl. SCHOOliS 

EEenry Clay Frick Training School Ibr Teachers, 
Pittsburgh CSt and C., wo.). 

ECerbert E Spencer. 

Ulman Training School for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Teachers, Fhlladeli^iia CP , wo.) 
Adelaide T. rUman 

Gratz OollegA Philadelphia (P.. coed.). 

Henry M. Speaker.'' 

Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia (C , 
coedo 

Florence A Doyle. 

Teachers Training School, McKeesport (C., coed ) 
A. R. Kurtz 

2TBOBO msIITXTTIONS 

Oheyney Training School for Teachers, Cheyney 
(St , coed.) . 

Leslie P. HiU. 

Normal school. 

' From directory for 1032. 


Lincoln University, Lincoln University (M. p 
men) ” 

'VVllliani H. Johnson 

JUNIOR COLLBOES 

Ogontz School, Ogontz School (P., wo,). 

Abby A. Sutherland. 

Penn Hall, School and Junior College, Chambers- 
burg (P wo.) 

F. S. Magill. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport 
(M K., coed ). 

John W Long. 

PHILIPPINE islands 

UNIVERSITIES AND COt,l.EOBS 

University of tho Phlllpplnos, Manila (Ter , coed.). 
Rafael Palma. 

Arts and scioncos — Maximo M. Kolaw. 

Law — ^Jorgo Bocobo 

Hygiene and publlo health — Fernando 

Calderon. 

Medicine — Fernando Calderon 
Nursing — Enriquota Mocaralg-Adrlano. 
Pharmacy — Mariano V. del Rosario 
Education — Francisco Benitez. 

Agriculture — Blenvenldo M. Gonzales 
Engineering — Edward R. Hj'de. 

Veterinary science — Gregorio San Agustin 
Art — Fabian de la Rosa. 

Music — Francisco Santiago. 

Commerce — Conrado Benitez 
Forestry — Arthur P Fischer. 

Summer school — Leandro H. Fernandez. 
Junior college, Cebu — Jose S. Reyes. 

Junior college, Vigan — Agustin Alonzo 

NORMAI. SCHOOI.a 

Philippine Normal School, Manila (Ter., coed.). 
R. K. Gilmore 

PUERTO RICO 

UNlVBRSITIBS AND COlXEaES 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Pledros (Ter., 
coed.L 

Carlos E. Chaidon, chancellor 

Arts and sciences — Julio Gorcia-Dfaz 
Graduate — Julio Qaroia-Dfaz. 

Law — Rafael Martinez Alvarez 
•Pharmacy — Lucas L. Velez. 

Education — J. J. Osuno. 

Agriculture — Carlos A. Figueroa. 
Engineering — Carlos A. Fl^eroa 
Business administration — J. B. Ortiz. 
Summer school — J. J. Osuna. 

RHODE ISLAND 

UNITBRSITIBB ANP COIXEOES 

Brown University, Providence (A , P., coed.). 
Clarence A. Barbour. 

Arts and solenoea (men) — Samuel T. Arnold 
Pembroke College (wo ) — Margaret S 
Morriss. 

Graduate^ — ^Roland G. D. Richardson. 
Providence College, Providence (R. C., men). 
Lorenzo O. McCarthy. 

Arts and sciences — ^A. H. Chandler. 

Summer school — A. H. Chandler 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston (St., coed ). 
Raymond C. Bressler. 

Arts and sciences — John Barlow. 

Agriculture — George E. Adams. 

Engineering — Royal L, Woles. 

Home eoozK>nxics — Margaret Whittemore. 

Indepbn'dbnt professional and tbchNolooical 

SCHOOLS 

•Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, Providence (P , coed,). 

W. Henry Rivard. 
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tsachsrs colleges 

Bbode Island College of Eduesation, Providence 
(St,, coed.l. 

John L. Alger. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


nNIVBESITIES AND COLLEGES 

College, Clomson 


College 


Olemson Agricultural 
(8., St.,in^). 

Enoch w. Sikes. 

Arts and sciences — D W. Daniel. 

Agriculture — F, M. II. Cullioun. 

En^eering — S. B. Earle. 

Ghemlstry— R N. Brackett. 

Textile— H. H. WIUls. 

Ooker College, IloxtsvlUe (S., Bapt., wo ). 

Carlyle Campbell. 

OoltunblB College, Columbia (M. E. So., wo ). 

J. OaldweU QulSds. _ 

Arts and sciences— D. D. Pcele 
Music — Fred U. Parker. 

Ooliege of Charlobton, Cbarleston <S., C., coed.). 
Hwison Randolph. 

Sununer school — George D. Orico. 

Oonvexse Coll^, Spartanburg (A., S., P., wo.). 

Edward M. Gwatbmoy. 

Stdeine College, Due West (S., Prosb., coed.). 
Robert O. Grien , „ 

Theology — Francis Y. Prossly. 

Punnan University, Greenville (A , S., Bapt., 
00 ^). 

W. J, McGlothlln. 

Arts and sciences — 11. M. Daniel. 

Summer school — E. M. Illghstulth. 

Greenville Woman's College, Cireonvllle (Bapt ). 

H. W. Provence. 

Lander College, Greenwood (M. E. So., wo ). 
Richard H. Bennett.^ 

Limestone College, Oalfney (3., Bapt., wo.). 

B. O. Qranberry. 

Arts and sciences — Ro.sn Panchae, 

Summer school — Theron C. MoOee. 

Newberry College, Newberry (Luth., coed.). 

James C. iCliiiurd. 

Pieabyterian College of South Carolina, Clinton 
(S., men). 

John MeSween. 

The Citadel, The Military College of South Carc^ 
hna. Charleston (A.. St , men). 

Oen. C. P. Summerall. 

Arts and sclencas — O. J. Bond. 

XlnlTerslty of South CaroHnu, Columbia (A., S., 
St., coed.). 
liAoiisrd T. Bftkdr. 

Arts and sciences — V. W. Bradley. 
Graduate— Reed Smith. 

•Law— J. Nelson Frierson. 

•Pharmacy— E. T. Motley. 

Education— Orln F. Crow. 

Engine^lng — Walter £. Kowe. 

Commerce— Geonce E. Olson. 

Joumallam— J. Klon MoKlitaiok. 

_ Sumnxfir school— J. A, Stoddfud. 

Winthrop College, Rook Hill <A., S., St., wo.). 
James P. Klnard. 

Summer school— lames P. Kinard. 

Woftord College, Spartanburg (A., B., M. B. So., 
men). 

Henry N. Snjrder. 


KEGRO mSTlTUTIOKS 


Benedict College, Columbia (Bapt., coed ). 

C. B. Antlsdel i 

State Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of South Carolina, Orange- 
burg (St , coed ). 

M, F. Whittaker. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Anderson College, Anderson (Bapt , coed.). 
Annie D. Denmark. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


tTNIVERSITtBS AND COLLEGES 

Augustona College, Sioux Falls (N., Luth., coed ) 
C. M. Gmnskou. 

Summer school — W P. Hieronymus. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell (M. E., 

Earl a'. Roadman. 

Arts and sciences — Melvin Hyde. 

Nursing — Mabel O. Woods. 

Muslo— Alvah Beecher. 

Huron College, Huron (N., Presb., coed.). 

Royal C. Agne. 

Sioux Falls College, Sleux Falls <J., Bapt., coed ). 
O. R. Sattgast. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings (N., St., coed.). 
Charles W. Pugsley. 

General science — George L. Brown 
•Pharmacy — Earl R. Series. 

Agriculture — Christian Larsen. 
Engineering— Harold M. Orothers. 

Home economics — Edith Pierson 
Summer school — L. M. Hmdka. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion (A., N., 
St , coed.). 

Herman G. James. 

Arts and sciences — E. S. Sparks 
Graduate— A M. Pardee 
*Law — Marshall MoKusick. 

•Medicine— A G. Pohlmen. 

Education— W. H. Batson 
Engineering — L. E. Akeley. 

Fine arts-^V. R. Colton. 

Commmroe— E. 8. Sparks. 

Summer school — W. H. Batson 
Yankton College, Yankton (N., Cong., coed.). 

G. W. Nash 

Arts and sciences— M. A. Stewart. 
Education — Emma Melstrik. 

Theology— Helmut Sohuls. 

Muslo— Xr. N. Dailey. 

Summer school — Emma Melstrik. 


INDSFENDBNT FBOVESSIONAL AND TBCHHOLOGIOAL 

BCBOOLB 


South Dakota State Scdieol of Mines, Rapid City 
O. O. O BCara. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Northern Normal and Industrial School, Abordeen 
(N., T., St., coed.). 

David A. Anderson. 


QIDEPENDENT FROFEBBIGNAL AND TSCBNODGOICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Ltithegran Theological Sexnlnary, Colombia (nten). 
. Andrew G. Volght, 

•Med^ of the State of South Carolina, 

^ ^Charleston (St., coed.}. 

Robert Wilson. 

IgDc^hig (wo.). 

‘Pharmacy (ooed.). 

t From dfreetory fbr ISSa. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Eastern State Normal School, Madison (T., St., 
coed.). 

B. A. Blxler, acting. 

Southern State Normal School, Springfield (T., 
St., coed.). 

Carl G. Lawrence. 

State Normal School, Spearfish (N., T., St., coed.). 
B. C. Woodburn. 
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JUNIOB COLLEOBS 

Freeman Junior College, Freeman (Menon,, coed ). 
John D Unruh, acting 

Notre Dame Junior College, Mitchell (K C , coed ) 

J M Brady. 

Redfleld College, Redfleld (Cong , coed ). 

Helmut Schulz „ , 

Wesaington Springs College, Wossmgton Springs 
(F Math., coed.) 

Harry B Austed 

TENNESSEE 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Bethel College, McKenzie (Presb , coed.). 

L D. Thomas, 

Arts and sciences — H, B Evans 
Theology — 

Carson-Newmon College, Jefferson City (S , Bapt., 

COQd ^ > 

James T Warren. 

Arts and sciences — A. E. Cate. 

Summer school— A E. Cate. 

Cumberland University, Lebanon (Presb , coed ). 
Ernest L. Stockton 

Arts and sciences — William D. Young 
Law — William R Chambers. 

King College, Bristol (Presb., coed ) 

Charles W, Henry- 

Lambuth College, Jackson (M. E. So . coed ). 
Richard E. Womack. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate (P , 
ooed.). I 

Stewart W. McClelland. 

Arts and sciences — H. A Miley. 

Summer school — H. A. Miley. 

Maryville College, Maryville (S , Presb., ooed ) 
Rdph W Lloyd. 

MUli^cai^G^ege, Milligan College (P., ooed ). 

Southwestern College, Memphis (S., Presb , coed ). 
Charles E Diehl. 

Arts and sciences — Robert W. Hartley. 
Tennessee College, Murfreesboro (Bapt., wo.) 
Edward L. Atwood. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville (St , 
coed.). 

Q. M. Smith. 

Arts and sciences — ^A. W, Smith. 

Tusculum College, Tusculum (S , P., coed ) 

Charles A. Anderson 

Union University, Jackson (Bapt , coed.) . 

John J. Hnrt. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga (A , S., 

M. E. So, coed.). 

fin Awp xr 

University of the South, SewaneeA(A , S , P. E , 
men). 

Benjamin F. Flxmey. 

Arts and sciences — Qeorge M. Baker 
Theology — Charles L. Wells 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville (A , S , St., 
ooed ) 

H. A. Morgan. 

Arts and sciences — James D. Hoskins. 

•Law — H. B. Witham. 

•Medldne — O. W. Hyman. 

*1^ entls t ry~ 

N'nrslng — £:ila Q, Hinton, 

♦Pliarmacy — H, Bliss, Jr. 

Education — John A Thaokston. 

Asrioulture — O A. ’WlUaon, 

Bnglneerlns — Charles E- Ferris 
Commerce — Theo. W. Olocker. 

Economics — Jesse W. Harris. 

STimmer school — John A Thaokston. 
University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin — Porter Claxton, executive offlcer. 
Vanderbilt University, NashvHLe (A., S., P , coed ) 
James H. Hirkland, chancier. 

Arts and sciences — Franklin C. Paschal 
*Liaw — E€ u: 1 C. Arnold 
♦Medldne — Walter 9- Leathers. 

^Turslng — Shirley C. Titus 
Engineering — Fred J. Lewis, chairman of the 
faculty, aotlnii. 

Theology — Qeorge B Wlnton. 

1 From directory for 1932. 


INDEPENDENT PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL 

scwooi.a 

Atlanta Theological Seminory Foundatloo. Nash 
vine (Cong , coe<l ) . J^>asa- 

Willlam J. Campboll. 

Chattanooga College of Law, Chattanooga (F 
cood.) ' ' 

W. B. Swanoy 

Du Bose Memorial Church Training School. Mont- 
eagle (P. E , men). 

A, Q Richards. 

Johnson Bible College, Klmberhn Heights (ChrlB 
men) . '* 

-4.1 va R Brown. 

•Nashville Conservatory of iMusic, Nashville (P , 
coed ) 

Gaetano S. de Luca. 


TBACIIERS COLLEGES 


Qeorge Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
(A , S., P , coed ) 

Bruce R. Payne.* 

State Teachers College, Johnson City (S., T,, St., 
coed ) 

Charles O Sherrod.* 

State Teachers College, Memphis (S., T., St., 
coed.). 

John W. Blister. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro (S., T., St, 
coed ) 

P. A Lyon * 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville (St., 
coed.). 

P. P. Claxton. 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 

Fisk University, Nashville (S., P., coed.) 

Thomas E. Jones. 

Arts and sciences — A A Tavlor. 

Knoxville Collie, Knoxville (tS., U. Presb., coed.). 
James K. Olfnn 

Arts and sciences — Hardy XJston. 

Lane College, Jackson (M. E., coed.). 

J. F Lane 

Arts and sciences — Dewey H. Tuggle 
Theology— J. E. Toomer. 

Summer school — P A, White. 

LeMoyne Junior College, Memphis (A M A., 
coed ). 

Frank Sweeney.* 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Mor- 
ristown (M. E. So., coed.). 

O. B. Chassell, acting. 

•Meharry Medical College, Nashville (P., coed.). 
John J Mullowney. 

•Dentistry 

tPharmsKiy. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College, Nashville (St., coed.). 

W J Hale 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville (Oh. of Christ., 
coed.). 

Batsell Beater. 

Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson (P., coed.). 

N. B. Hardeman. 

Hiwassee College, MadlsonviUe (tS., M. E. So., 
coed ). 

J M. Colston * 

Martin College, Pulaski (M. E. So., wo.). 

Sinclair Dsunlel,* 

Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute, Madison 
(P , coed ) . 

E A. Sutherland. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens CtS., M. E. 
So , coed.) . 

James L. Robb. 

Trevecoa College, Nashville (Naz , coed-) - 

O, E. Hardy * 

Univeirsl^ of Tennessee Junior College, Martin 
(See UiolveTslty of Tomessee.) 

Ward-Bdlmont Bkihool, Nashville (S , P , wo )- 
J. D Blanton. 
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TEXAS 

■ONlVERSmES AKt» COLT-EaES 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene (Ch of Christ., 
coed.) ^ 

James F, Cox ^ _ 

Summer school — James f Cox. 

Agriculture and Mechanical College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station (S , St , men) 

T. O. Waltrni m m, ■« 1 

Arts and sciences— T. D Brooks 
Graduate — T 15. Brooks 
Veterinary medicine-— M, Francis 
Agriculture— E. J Kylo. 

Engineering — I*”**®?- , , 

Vocational teaching— O. H Winkler 
Summer school — C H. Winkler. 

Austin College, Sherman (Preab .coed ). 

Everett B. Tu^er. ^ ^ ^ 

Summer school — E E. Poshoe 
Baylor College for Women, Belton (8., Bapt.). 

Baylor uSvorsity, Waco (S , Bapt , coed ). 

I^at M. Neff. „ ^ 

Arts and sciences — W. S, Allen. 

Graduate — W S, Allen 
•Law — Allen O. Flowers. 

•Medicine — Walter il. Mouisund. 

•Dentistry — Fre<lorIck W. Hinds. 

Nursing — Helen H. I^ohmann. 

•Music — Roxy H Grove. 

Commerce— Adlon S. Lang. 

Summer sohool — — . 

Daniel Baker College, Brewnwood (Presb., coed.). 

S E. Chandler, 

Summer school — T, II Hart, 

Howard Payne College, lUownw ood (Bapt , coed,). 
Thomas H. 'JTaylor. 

Incarnate Word College. San Antonio (A , S , 
R O a 

Sister M Columkllln. 

Music — Sister Mary L«wronee. 

MoMurray College, Abilene <M. K. So., coed.). 

J. W. Hunt 

Our Lady of tbe Lake College, San Antonio (A., S., 
R. C., wo.). 

Mother M Angellquo, dean. 

Summer sohool — Motlxer M. Angellque 
Rice Institute, Houston (A., H,, P., coi^.). 

Edgar O. Ix>vett i ^ 

St. Edward’s TTntvearsity, Austin (R. C., men). 
Hugh O’Donnell. 

Arts and letters— Edgar J. Mlsch. director of 
studies. 

Engineering — Frank J. Bkeeler. 

Commerce — Francis J. Boland, 

Science— Frank O'Hara. . , 

St. Matr's University of San Ajatonlu (R. C., coed.). 
Alfred H.Rabe 

Simmons University, Abilene (S., Bapt., coed.). 

I. D. Sandefor. 

Arte and sciences — Julius Olsen. 

Siunmer school — D. M. Wiggins. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas (B., M. E. 
So., coed.). 

Charles C. Pelecman. 

Arts and sciences — El7.y D. Jennings. 
Graduate — KlUs W. Shuler. 

•Iaw— C harles R, Potts. 

Education — Claude Nichols. 

Engln^ring — Earl it. Flath. 

Theology — ^James Kilgore, acting. 

•Music — Paul van Katwiifc. 

•Commerce — ^Willlam P. llauhart. 
Government — Herman H. ttiiioe. 

Summer sclKXil — Claude A. Nichols. 
Bouthweatem University, Georgetown <S., M. E. 
So., coed.). 

Ring Vivlon. 

Arts and sciences — Oscar A. Ullrich. 

Music— Henry E. Meyer. 

Pastor's school— Edmund Helnsolin. 

_ Summer school . 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth (A., S., 
Chris., coed.). 

Edward McS. Walts. 

Arts and sciences— Colby D, Hall, 

Graduate — John Liord. 

> From directory for lgA2. 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth — Con. 
Edward McS. Waits — Continued. 

Education — Raymond A Smith. 

Theology — Colby D Hall. 

Summer school — Colby D. Hall 
Texas College of Aits and Industries, Kingsville 
(St , coed ) 

E. W Seale 

Liberal arts- L. P. Connell. 

Texos State College for Women. Denton (A , S , 
St). 

LouI< 3 H, Hubbard. 

Arts and sciences — E. V White, 

Texa.*? Technological College, Lubbock (S., St , 
coed ). 


Bradford Knapp. 

Arts and sciences — ^J. M Gordon. 

Agriculture — A. H Leidigh 
Engineering — O V Adams, acting 
Home economics — Margaret W. Weeks. 
Summer school — J. M. Gordon 
Texas Woman’s College, Port Worth (M E., So ). 
Tom W. Brabham 

Arts and sciences — Law Zone 
Fine arts — Brooks Mon is. 

Trinity University, Waxahachle (S., Presb , coed ), 
John H. Burma 

Arts and sciences — Edward P. Childs. 
University of Texas, Austin (A , a., St , coed ), 
Harry Y. Benedict. 

Arts and sciences— H. T. Parlin. 

Graduate — H. W. Harper, 

•XjHw — I ra P Hildebrand. 

•Medicine — George E. Bethel. 

Nursing — Dorothy Rogers. 

•Pharmacy — W. F. Oidloy, 

Education — B. F. Plttenger. 

Engineering — T U. Taylor. 

Mines and metallurgy, El Paso — Charles A. 
uc^ d t* « 

•Commerce — J. Anderson Fltagerald. 

Summer school — Harry Y. Benedict 

INPBPBNnKNH PannCSBIOKAI. AKD TEC£INOi:.OOICAI. 

8CHOOI.8 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
(men). 

Thomas W. Currie. 

Jefferson School of Law, Dallas (P., coed.). 

Andrew J. Prlest.i 

South Texas School of Law, Houston (Y, M. C. A., 
coed.). 

A. L. Turner. ..... 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Sem- 
inary Hill coed ). 

II. R. Scarborough. 

Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso. 

(See University of Texas.) 

•TexA.s Dental College, Homton CP., coed.). 

F C. Elliott. 

TKACHERS C01.1.R0BB 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
(S., T., Rt., coed.). 

Sam H. Whitley .1 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 
(S,, T , St , coed.). 

R L Marquis. 

Sununor school, 

Sam Houston State Teaohers College, Huntsville 
(S., T„ St., coed.), 
n y zcstiu 

Southw'cst Texas State Teachers Colloge, San 
Marcos (S,, T., St., coed.). 

C. E. Evans. ^ 

Stephen P. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches (S., T., St., coed.). 

A. W. Blrdwell. ^ „ 

Summer school— A W , Birdwell. 

Sul Roes State Teachers College, Alpine (S., T., St., 
coed.). 

H. W. Mordock. 


Gordon. 


AAi, VT . 

Sommer «bool — Norman Spencer. 
West Texas State Teachers College, 
(S., T., St., coed.). 

J. A. 


Canyon 
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KEQRO INSTITUTIONS 

Bishop College, Marshall (fS., Bapt , coed ). 

Joseph J Rboads.i 
Butlor College, Tyler (Bapt , coed ) 

J. V. McClellan.i 

Guadalupe College, Seguln (P., coed > 

J. R. liOckett > 

Houston Colored Junior College, Houston , C , 
coed ). 

J. T. Poi. 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins (coed.), 

J, N. Ervin. 

Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett (S., Prosb , wo ). 
B. R. Smith. 

Junior College. 

Paul Quinn College, Waco (A M. E , coed.). 

Dean Mohr.> 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, 
Prairie View (St., coed.). 

W. R Banks. 

Arts and sciences — ^J. B. Cade. 

Agriculture — L A. Potts. 

Eng;ineerine — J. J Abemcthy 
Summer school — E. B. Evans, 

St. Philips Junior College, San Antonio (P. E. 
coed.). 

Miss A. Bowden.i 
Texas College, Tyler (M. E., coed.) 

Dominion R Glass. 

Arts and sciences — Oeorim N. Redd 
Summer school — George N. Redd. 

Tillotson Collie, Austin (P., wo.). 

Mary E. Branch.i^ 

Wiley College, Marshall (tS., M. E., coed.). 

M. W. Dogan. 

Arts and sciences — V E. Daniel 
Summer school — V. E. Daniel. 

mmOB COIXBGBS 

Clifton Junior CoUege, Clifton (Lath , coed ) 

O. Tyssen. 

College of Marshall, Marshall (Bapt., coed.). 

F. S. Groner.i 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur (coed ). 

J. L. Ward. 

Edinburg College, Edinburg (C., coed.). 

R, P. Ward. 

Jacksonville College, Jacksonville (Bapt., coed ) 
Ben J. Albritton. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Tarleton 
Station (S , St., coed.). 

J. Thomsis Davis. 

Junior College, Amarillo (O., coed ), 

Basil E Masters. 

Junior College, Brownsville (S , C , coed ). 

O. W. Gotke.i 

Junior College, Clarendon (O., coed). 

H. T. Burton. 

Junior Collect Gainesville (O , coed ). 

H. O. MoCaln. 

Junior College, Hillsboro (C., coed.). 

D. W. H^fleld.! 

Junior College, Houston (O., coed.) 

E. E. Obenioltzer. 

Junior CoU^e, Paris (C., coed.). 

J. R. MoDemore. 

Junior College, Rrager (O., coed ) 

R. F Holloway. 

Junior Collie, San Antonio (C., coed ). 

J. E. Nelson. 

Juxdor College, Temple (O , coed ). 

D. O. Procter. 

Junior College, Texarkana (S., O., coed.). 

H. W. StUweU. 

Junior College, Tyler (S., O., coed ) 

J. M. Hodges. 

Junior College, Wiohita Fells (C.. coed ) 

H. D. FUlera 

Eldd-BIey College, Sherman (M. E So , wo). 
Edwin Kldd.1 

T^mcar College, Beaumont (formerly South Park 
Junior College), (B., Dist , coed.). 

C W. Bingman. 

Don Morris College, Jacksonville (S , M. E. So , 
coed ). 

H. T. Morgan. 

* From directory for 1932. 


North Texas Agricultural CoUege, Arlington 
(St , coed ) 

E E. Davis, dean. 

Itandolph Junior College, Cisco (Chris , coed ) 

R. L«e Clark. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo (C,, coed ). 

Felix E. Smith 

Schreiner Institute, KorrvUle (P., men). 

J. J Delaney. 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene (S. D. Ad, 
coed ). 

Chester E Kellogg. 

Charles H. Roberson.> 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguln (coed.). 

William F. Krausheiar. 

Texas Military College, Terrell (P., men). 

Mrs. LfOuis C. Perry. 

Wayland Bemtist College, Plalnvlew (coed.). 

G W. McDonald 

Weatherford College, Weatherford (M E. So., 
coed ) 

R. G Boeer, 

Wesley College, Greenville (coed ). 

George B Jackson. 

Westminster College, Tebuacana (M. P., coed.) 
Frank W Stephenson. 

Westmoorland CoUege, San Antonio (M. E , wo.). 
W. W. Jackson-i 

UTAH 


UNlVEBSmBS AND COIXJSOES 

Brigham Young University, Provo (A., W., L. D. 
8., coed ). 

Franklin S. Hams. 

Arts and Sciences — Carl P. Eyring. 

Graduate — Christen Jensen 
Education — A N. Merrill, acting. 

Fine arts — Qerrit de Jong, Jr 
Commerce — H. R Clark, acting. 

Applied science — Lowry Nelson. 

Summer school— H. M. Woodward. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City (A., St , coed.). 
George Thomas. 

Ajts and sciences — ^James L. Gibson. 

*Law — William H Leary. 

^Medicine — Lyman L Dalnes 
Education (T ) — Milton Dennlon. 
Engineering — R. B. Ketchum. 

Commerce — Thomas A. Beal 
Summer school — Milton Bennion. 

Lower division — Leroy E. Cowles 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan (A„ W., 
St., coed.). 

Elmer Q. Peterson. 

Arts and sciences — Niels A. Pedersen. 
Education — Ernest A. Jacobsen, acting. 
Agriculture — Edward J. Maynard. 
Englneering^Ray B West. 

Commerce — William L. Wanlass. 

Home economics— 'Christine B. Clayton 
Summer school— James H. Linford 
Branch Agricultural Collie, Cedar City. 

INnETEKPENT PBOFESSION AL AND TBCHNOLOOICAL 

SCHOOIA 

*MoCune School of Music and Art, Salt Ledce City 
CL. D. 8., coed.). 

Sylvester Q Camion. 

JUNIOR riOT.T.niriiM 

Branch Agricultural CoUege, Cedar City (See 
Utah State Agricultural CoUege.) 

CoUMra of St. Mary-of-the- Wasatch, Salt Lake 
OTty at- C , wo ) 

Sister M. Modeleva 

Dixie CoUege, St Geoige <L D. B., coed.). 

Joseph K Nichols 

Snow CoUege, Ephraim (W., St,, coed.). 

MUton H. Knudsen. 

Weber OoUe^ Ogden (W , L. D S , coed.). 

Aaron W. Tracy 

Westminster CoUege, Salt Lake City (Presb., coed.) 
H. W. Reherd. 
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VKRMONT 


UmVKBBlTlES AND COlXIbOKS 

Benslngton Collc«o, Bonnin^ton (P,, wo ) 

Bobort D. I^elgn. 

Middlebury College, Mbldlobury (A. P , coed.). 
Paul X>. Moody, 

Summer school — Paul D, Moody. 

Norwich University, Northflold (St., men) 

Charles A. Pluniley. 

Arts and sclonoos — A E. Winslow, acting. 

St Michael’s College, Winooski (R. G,, men) 
Eugene Alllot. 

University of Vermont, Burlington (A., St , coed.) 
Guy W. Bailey. 

Arts and sciences — Elijah Swift. 

^Medicine — J. N Jonne. 

Agrloulturo — J. L. Hills. 

Engineering — G F. Eckhard 
Summer school — B. C. Douglass. 

NORMAt. 8CIiOOI.S 

state Normal School, Costleton (St., coed ). 

Carolines Woodmff. ' 

State Norma] School, JTohnson (St., coed.). 

Balph C. Jenkim*. 

VIRGINIA 


UNIVKRaiTlKfi AND COLUCOBS 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater (S , Breth., coetl ). 
Paul H. Bowman. 

Collie of William eund Mary, Williamsburg (A.. 

8., St , coed.). 

Julian A. C. Chandler 

Arts and sciences — K, J Hoke 
Juiisprudom‘o — Theodore S. Cox 
Education — K. J. Hoke 
Summer session — K. J. Hoke. 

Nor/ollc Division (branch college)— H. Edgar 
Timmerman, director 

Emory and Henry College, Emory (S., M. E. So , 
ooed.l. 

James N. Hillman. 

Harg^n-Sjldne^ Collie, Humpden-Sldney (S , 
J, D, Egslostou. 

Hoillna Caiege, Hollins (P., wo.). 

Matty li. Cocke. 

Arts and sciences — M, Estes Cocke. 

Miiato — Erich Entlt. 

L^^burg^onege, Dynehburg (S., Disc., coed.). 

Artis and sciences — M. E. Sivdler 
^I^S®***'**” College, Staunton (S., I^resb , wo.) 
Wilson Jarman. 

Randolph'Macon College, Ashland (A , S., M. E. 

50., men). 

Robo^ E. Biackwell. 

Basdolph-M^n Woman's College, Lynchburg 
(A., S., M. E So.). 

^N. A, PattiUo » 

Bwmxjke College, Salem (S., Luth., men) 

Charles J Smith. 

Summer school — Charles R. Brown. 

SwMt Briar College, Sweet Briar (A., S., P , wo.). 
Meta Glass. 

unlveral^ of Richmond, Rtchmoa<l (A.,S., Bnpt.) 
P. W. Boatwright. 

Arts Md sciences (men)— H. B. Pinchbeck 
Weetnampton College (women)— May I,. 
Keller. 

*i^w — M. Ray Doubles. 

Summer School— W. D. Prlnoe 
B^ness administration— H. H. Beay. Jr. 
Univwaity of Virginia, Charlottesville (A., S., St„ 

XII6IO V 

John D. Newcomb, aottng. 

Arts and scienoee — ^James M. Page. 

Graduate (poed.)— John O. Metoadf. 

M. Dobie. 

^'Medicine Cooed.)— James C. Flippin. 
Hde^tion (ooed.) — John D. Msnaihan. 
Engineering— Walttt- S. Rodman. 
*Comm«aroe— Elbert A. Kincaid. 

Summer school (coed.)— Charles G. Maphis. 

* Prom directory for 1032. 


W aihington and Leo University, Lexington <A., S,, 
P., men). 

Francis F. Gaines. 

Arts and sciences — Robert H. Tucker. 
Graduate — Robert H. Tucker. 

*Law— William H. Moreland. 

‘Commerce — Glover D. Hancock. 

Applied science — James L. Howe. 


INDEPBNDENT PROrESSIONAI. AND TRCHNODOGICAI. 

SCHOOLS 

‘Medical College of Virginia, Richmond (St., 
coed.) 

William T. Sanger. 

‘Medicine — Leo E. Sutton. 

•Dentistry — ^Harry Bear. 

Nursing — Helen Ziegler. 

‘Pharmacy — Wortley P. Rudd. 

Protestant Episcopal Throloglcal Bemuiary, Alex- 
andria (men). 

W. E. Rollins. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond (Presb., 
men). 

Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (S., St , 
men). 

John A liojeune. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (S , St., 
coed.). 

Julian A Bumiss. 

The College — ^John E Williams 

Graduate — Louis O’Shaughnessy. 

Agriculture — Harvey L. Price. 

Engineering — Earl B. Norris. 

Gximmer school — J. W. Watson, chairman. 


TBACHRRS COLLBOSS 

State Teachers College, Parmvlllo (S., T , St., wo.). 
J L. Jarman 

State Teachers College, Prederloksburg (S., T , 
St., wo.) 

M. L. Combs. 

State Teachers College, Harrisonburg (S., T , St., 
wo,). 

Samtiel P. Duke. 

State Teachers College, Radford (S,, T., St., cued.). 
John P. McConnSl. 


NOBUAX. SCHOOLS 

Richmond Normal School, Riohmond (C., wo ). 
W. D. Ellis. 


NBORO msTITD'nONS 


An^^n^ Normal^ School, Richmond (O., coed.). 

Bishop Payne Dlvi^ty School, Petersburg (P. E , 
men). 

F. Q. Kibble. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton (tS., P.» ooed.). 
Arthur Howe > 


St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Lawrence- 
vllle (P E., cocmI.). 

J. A. Russell 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg 
<tS., St , coed.). 

John M. Gandy. 

Virginia Theological Seminary and College, Lynch- 
burg (Bapt., coed.). 

Vernon JohM i 

Virginia Union University, Richmond (tS„ Bapt., 
coed.). 

W'illiam J. Clark. 

Theology — John W. Barco. 

Summer school — John W. Barco. 


rUNIOB COLLBOaS 

Averett College, Danville (3 , Bapt., wo.). 

J. W. Camxnaok. 

Blaokstone College fOr Girls, Blaokstone (M. E. 

So., WOi). 

W. B. Gates. 

Marion Junior College, Marion (Luth., wo.). 

E. H Copenhaver. 

Shenandoah College, Dayton (U. Breth., coed.). 
Vernon L. Fhillfips.t 
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Southern College, Petersburg (P , wo.). 

Arthur K Davis * 

SuUins College, Bristol (S., P., wo.) 

W. E Martin. 

Vlranla interment College, Bristol (S , Bapt., wo ) 
If, G Noffslnger 

WASHINGTON 

UKIVXRSmBS aND COLLEGES 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma <W., M. E coed )* 
Edward H Todd. 

Summer school — Raymond G. Drewry 
Gonzaga University, SjMikane (W., R. O., men) 
John J. Keep. 

Arts and sciences — S. J. Tailor 
Graduate — Marc A Gaffney. 

Law — James V. Linden, regent. 

Education — Thomas F. Maher. 

Commerce — Charles C Hall. 

Seattle Paolflo College, Seattle (F. Meth., coed ). 

C. Hoyt Watson. 

Arts and sciences — Jacob Moyer. 

Summer school — Jacob Moyer. 

Spokane University, Spokane (Disc , coed ). 

A, G. Sater 

Arts and sciences— EUis B Harris. 

Theology — A. L. Chapman. 

Art — Maude Sutton 

Summer school — G. H. Schlauch. 

State College of Washington, Pullman (A . W , 
St., coed ) 

E. O. Holland. 

Arts and sciences— G C. Todd 
Graduate — P. Ia Pickett. 

Mines and geology— Arthur E Drucker 
Veterinary medlcnne — E. E. Wegner 
♦Pharmacy — P. H Dlrstlne. 

Education — A. A Cleveland. 

Agriculture— E. O Johnson 
Engineering — H. V. Carpenter 
♦Music and fine arts — Herbert Kimbrough. 
Home economics — Florence Harrison. 
Sunomer school — A A. Cleveland. 

Unlverdty of Washington, Seattle (A , W,, St., 
coed.). 

M. Lyle Spencer. 

Arts and soienoes — D. D Griffith. 

Graduate school — Frederick M Padelford. 
♦Law — ^Harold Shej^erd. 

Engineering— R. Q. Tyler. 

Summer school — H A. Burd. 

Walla Walla College, College Place (J , S. D. Ad., 
coed>. 

John E, Weaver. 

Theology— F. A. Schilling. 

Whitman CollegaWs^ Walla (A., W P , coed.). 

Stephen B. L. Penrose. 

Whitworth College, Spokane (Fresh., coed.). 

Ward W. Sullivan. 


KORKXL SCHOOLS 

Holy Names Normal School, Spokane (W., R C , 
wo.) 

Sister Mary Agnella. 

State Normal School, Bellingham (W., St , coed.), 
C. H. Fisher. 

State Normal School, Cheney (W., St., coed.). 
Richard T. Hargreaves. 

State Normal School, EUensburg (W., St , coed.). 
Robert B. MoConnelL 


rumOB COLLBOES 

Junior CoUega Oentralla (G., coed ). 
Margaret Corbet 

Junior CoUega Moimt Vernon (P., coed.}. 

Charles H Lewis. 

Junior College, Yakima (C , coed.). 
Elizabeth A Pryor. i 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland (Luth., coed 1 
O. A. Tlngelstad. 

St Martin’s College, Lacey (R, C , men). 
Lambert Burton.i 

WEST VIRGINIA 


VNIVBBSlTlBa AND COLLEGES 

Bethany College, Bethany (A , N., B., Chris., coed ), 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins (Presb., coed ) 
Jam^ E Allen 

Summer school — Charles E. Albert. 

Marshall College, Huntington (N., S., T., St., coed.) 
Mortis P. Shawkey. 

Morris Harvey College, Barbourville (M E So , 
coed ) 

Leonard Rlggleman. 

Salem College, Salem (S. D. Bapt , coed ). 

8. Orestes Bond. 

Graduate — M H Van Horn. 

Summer school — S Orestes Bond 
West Virginia University, Morgantown (A , N., 
S , St., coed.) 

John B. Turner, 

Arts and sciences — Wilson P. Shortndge 
Graduate — Stephen P. Burke, chairman 
♦Law — Thomas P. Bterdman. 

♦Medicine — J. N. Simpson. 

Education— Earl Huuelson. 

Agriculture — F. D, Fromme. 

Engineering— R. P. Davis. 

Mines — C. E. Lawall. 

Music— Lfouis Black. 

Summer school— A. j. Dadisman. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
(M. E,, coed.) 

Roy McOuskey. 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Concord State Teachers College, Athens (N,, T , 
St , coed ) 

J. Frank Marsh. 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont (N , 
T., St., coed.) 


Joseph Rosier.! 

Glenville State Teachers College, GlenvlUe (St., 
coed.). 

Edward G Rohrhough. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown 
(Tj St., coed.). 

W. H. S White. 


West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty 
(St , coed ) 

J 8. Bonar 


HBGBO WSTlTUTIOMS 

Bluefleld State Teachers College, Bluefiold (St., 
coed.). 

R. P. Sims 1 

Storer College, Harpers Ferry (F., coed.). 

Henry T McDonald. 

West Virginia State College, Institute (N., St., 
coed.). 

John W. Davis 

Arts and sciences — David A. Lane, Jr. 
Summer school — David A Lane, Jr. 


JVKIOR COLLEOBS 

Alderson-Broaddus Junior College,* Philippi (Bapt 
coed.). 

Bluefleld College, Bluefleld (Bapt , coed.). 

J. Taylor Stinson. 

Greenbrier College, Lewlsburg (P,, wo.) 

French W. Thompson. 

New River State College, Montgomery (St., coed.) 
C. H Martin 

Potomao State School, Keyser (N., St., coed.). 
Joseph W. Stayman. 


! From dlreotory for 19^ 

* Alderson Junior College and Broaddus College merged In 19S2, 
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WISCONSIN 

UNIVKBSITiKa AM) COLLEOKS 

Beloit College, Boloit (A , N , P , coed ) 

Irvmg Maurer. 

Carroll College, Waukesha (A , N , Prcsb., coed ) 
W’llUam A. Oanflold 

Music— Clarence E Rhepnrd 
Lawrence College, Appleton (A , N , P , coed,). 
Henry M. "Wrlston. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee (A , N , R. 
coed ). 

William M Magee, 

Liberal arts— W'illiam J. Grace 
Graduate— Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 

•Law— Clifton WilUanis 
•Medicine—Bcrnurd F, McGrath. 
•Dentistr>'— Henry L Banzhof 
Enginooring— Franz A Kartnk 
•Business— J Freeman P>lo 
• Journalism— Joroiniah L 0 ’Sullivan 
Summer school— W llHani J Grace 
Speech— William M, l,#ainers. 

Milton College, Milton (P., coeti ) 

Jay W. Crofoot 

Music— Alberta Crandall 

Mflwaukee-D owner College, Milw’uukee (A., N., 
P., wo.). 

Lucia R. Briggs. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee (R C., wo ). 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. i 

Mission House College and Theological Seminary, 
Plymouth (Ref., coed.). 

Paul Grosahuosch 

Northland College, A.shlaud (Cong , coed ) 

Joseph D Brownell. 

Music— Sigvart J Steen, 

Northwestern College, Watertown (Luth , men). 
Erwin E. Kowalke.* 

RIpon College, Rliion (A., N., P , coed ). 

Silas Evans. 

Arts and sciences— J, Clark Graham. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison (A., N., St., 
coed.). 

Qlenn Frank. 

Arts and sclencei— George O. Rellery, 
Graduate— (’harles S, Schlicter. 

•Law— Lloyd K. Garrison, 

•Medicine— Charles R. Bardeen. 

•Pharmacy— Edward Kremers 
Nursing— Helen I. Donne. 

Education— Charles J. .indersou 
Agriculture— Christian L. Christensen . 
EngLaoering— Frederick K. Turnenurc. 
Music— Charles H. Mills. 

•Commerce— Chester L. Jones. 

•Library science— Clarence B. I^ter. 
•JoumaSlsm— W’illard <1 Blyer, 

Summer school— Bi'ott H. Goodniglit, 

INDSPBNDXNT, PROfRABIONAl, AN’P TKCHNOLOOlCAk 

SCHOOLS 

Evangelical Lutheran Ttieological Seminary, 
Tniensvllle (men). 

August F, PIei)PT. 

^ Prom directory Uyr 1932. 


Nashota House (Theological Seminary), (P. E , 
men). 

E. J. M, Nutter 

Provincial Seminary of St. Francis de Stiles, St. 
Francis (R C., men) 

Aloyslus J Muench i 

Rodemptorlst Fathers' Seminary, Oconomowoo 
(R C , men). 

Walter L Polk 
Theology. 

•Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee 
(P , coed ) 

Theodore Dammann 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire (T , St., coed.) 
H A. Schofield. 

State Teachers College, La Crosse (N , T , St., 
coed.) 

George M. Snodgras.s 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee (St., coed ). 
Frank E. Baker 

State Teachers College, Oshkosh (N., T., St , 
(coed ). 

Forrest R. Polk. 

State Teachers College, PlattevIUo (T , St , coed.). 
A M Royce. 

State Teachers College, River Palls (T , St., coed.). 
J. U. Ames. 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point (T., St , 
coed ) 

Frank S. Hyer 

State Teachers College, Suiierior (N , T., St , coed ). 
J. D Hill ‘ 

State Teachers College, Whitewater (T , St , coed.). 
C M. Yoder 

Stout Institute, Mcnomonie (N , T„ St , coed.) 
Burton E. Nelson. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Central Wisconsin College, Scandanavia (P., coed.). 
A. O Lee.i 

Concordia College, Milwaukee (Luth , men). 

Q Chr. Barth. 

Edgewood Junior College of the Sacred Heart, Mad- 
ison (R. 0„ wo.). 

Sister Marie Alloen 

W’YOMINO 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLXOBS 

University of Wyoming, Laramie (A., N., St., 
coed.) 

A. CL Crane. 

Liberal arts— Pleasant T. Miller. 

•Law— Carl E. Arnold. 

Education— Oharlos R. Maxwell. 
Agriculture— John A. Hill. 

Engineering— Robert A. Rhoads. 

Summer school— Charles R Maxwell. 
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PREFACE 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 1931-32 

INTROD XJCTION 

T his summary brings together data from the various statistical 
chapters of the Hienmal Survey of Education, 1930—32, each of 
which deals with a segment only of the educational system. Each 
has been published separately as chapters in BxiUetin, 1933, No. 2, as 
follows: 

Chapter I. Statistios of State School Systems, 1931—32. 

Chapter II. Statistics of City School Systems, 1931—32. 

Chapter III. Statistics of Higher Education, 1931—32. 

Chapter IV, Statistics of Nurse-Training Schools, 1930—31. 

Cliapter V. Statistics of Private Elementary Schools, 1930—31. 

Chapter VI. The Education of Exceptional Children, 1931—32. 

While these do not cover all schools, a large enough portion of all 
educational enterprises is included to give a general picture of the 
entire situation. 


HOW MANY SCHOOLS ARB THERE t 

A school as defined for the statistics of this OJQice is a 1 -room school 
employing only 1 teacher, or a school of 2 or more rooms usually 
housed in the same building and having an administrative head. 
An elementary school, a high school, and a junior college all in the 
same building are counted as three schools. 

Table 1 shows 276,656 schools of different types about which this 
Office receives information. Individual reports are received from 
more than 40,000 of these schools. The rest are reported in State 
totals by the 48 State departments of education. 

It is necessaiy to estimate the number of public elementary schools 
from the number of buildings. The estimate of 232,750 for 1932 is 
5,556 fewer schools than in 1930, due to the closing of 1-room schools. 
With actual decreases taking place in the number of elementary school 
pupils and increases in the number of high-school pupils, coupled 
with consolidation of small schools, it is to be expected that the 
number of elementary schools will continue to decrease and the 
number of high schools to increase. There are 26,409 public high 
schools listed in the records of this Office for 1933—34. In 1930 there 
were only 23,930, including junior high schools. 

86848—34 
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TABiiXi 1 — Total number of schooU of various types, 1931—33 
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^boxxt a fourtla. of tbe total population of tbe United. States is 
attending scbool daily. AdCore tban 30,550,000 students "were enrolled 
in fuU-time day scbools in 1931 — 32, of "wlxicli 83. 5 percent were in 
scliools under public control- In 1929 — 30 only 88.3 percent of tbe 
students were in public institutions. .A.bout 27,000,000 students were 
in public schools and 3,500,000 in private. 

A.bout 23,570,000 pupils are on tbe elementary school level, 

5.590.000 on the secondary school level, and 1,150,000 on the college 
level. A.bout G7,@00 handicapped children are enrolled in State and 
private residential schools for exceptional children. Adore than 

66.000 Indians and 4,600 natives of .Alaska are enrolled in Federal 
Government schools. 

At intervals of 4 to 6 years the Office of Education gathers data 
for nurse-training schools and private commercial schools. The 
latest figures, 1930—31, show about 100,000 students in each of these 
types of schools. 

Xable 2 does not include the enrollments in night and summer 
schools, correspondence and extension and short courses of 4 days or 
more in colleges. In the public-school system there were 1,064,000 
people in night schools, 485,500 in summer schools, and 257,000 in 
part-time and continuation schools. 

Table 3 shows more than 850,000 students enrolled in summer 
schools or extension and correspondence courses conducted by 
collies, in 1931—32. 



Table 2.— School and college mroUmenUf according to public and private control, 19Sl-SiS (summer sessions excluded) 
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Tables 3. — Numher of students taking some form of college work, 1900—1932 


Year 

Universities and colleges 

Teachers colleges 

Oolleglate students in 
normal schools 

Total 

Regular 

year 

Sum- 

mer 

session 

Exten- 

sion 

corre- 

spond- 

ence 

Reg- 

ular 

year 

Sum- 

mer 

session 

Exten- 

sion 

corro- 

spond- 

once 

Reg- 

ular 

year 

Sum- 

mer 

session 

Exten- 

sion 

corre- 

spond- 

ence 

Regular 

year 

Sum- 

mer 

session 

Exten- 

sion 

corre- 

spond- 

ence 

1 

Z 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1982. — 

1930 

1928 

1926 

1924 

1022 

1020 

1018 

1010 

1916 

1010 

1005 

1900—. 

9S9, 767 
024, 276 
868,793 
767,263 
664,266 
650,906 
462, 445 
830,680 
364,325 
303,233 
206, 654 
199, 045 
167,999 

277,700 
249, 150 
239, 570 
209.454 
189, 943 
148,003 
94,838 
78.059 
89,438 
83,234 

1 208,992 
204,044 
292, 074 
273,235 
144,858 
110,708 
83, 100 
60,314 

138,720 
118,411 
114, 618 
85,207 
58,896 
66,432 
64,721 


* 60,717 
52.200 
01,090 
40,076 
32,3^ 
24,666 
13,360 

26,106 
43.113 
40,627 
49,600 
11, 240 

11,688 
10. 745 
23,187 
38,410 
13,563 

» 6, 560 
7,799 
7,082 
11,608 
16.927 
10,790 
5,202 


414,390 
388,006 
382,776 
340, 461 
278, 126 
220,311 
132, 849 
78,089 
80, 438 
83,234 

* 266,265 
354, 133 
360,246 
324, 810 
194, 147 
166, 163 
101, 662 
50. 314 




























1 


















— 











1 168,148 nozLcollegiate students omitted. 

*4,724 nonooUegtate students omitted. 
i2j>49 nonooU^ate students omitted 
* 174,921 noiiM>llGgiate stxidonts omitted. 

Since there is some duplication between students in the regular year 
and the summer session of colleges, and between those in the summer 
session and extension and correspondence work, it is not possible to 
show the exact total number of different persons taking some form of 
coU^e work; but including the duplicates there were 1,834,238 enroll- 
ments in some form of college education in 1932. This mtiy represent 
about one and three-quarter million different persons. In addition, 
174,296 persons were taking noncollogiate correspondence and exten- 
sion courses offered by college and universities. 

Comparisons between enrollments at different educational levels at 
different periods from 1890 to 1930 can be made frorn table 4. 

The latest complete tabulation of private kindergarten eiurollment 
was made in 1924, but from data on a partial study of private elemen- 
tary schools for 1930—31, a kindergarten enrollment of 62,269 pupils 
has been estimated. The economic situation, however, affected kin- 
dergarten enrollments earlier than other types of public schools and 
therefore there were fewer children in kindergarten in 1932 than in 
1930. 

It should be noted that there was a constant increase of about 13 
or 14 percent in elementary school enrollment each decade ' from 1890 
to 1930, but that there was a drop in the actual number of pupils 
enrolled of 138,936 in these schools from 1930 to 1932. 

Hlnrollments of secondary students^ have continued to increase. 
The ntfinber of such students doubled from 1890 to 1-900, dropped to 

* Tbe same grades have tieen Included each decade. 
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a 60-percent increase from 1900 to 1910, and has doubled ag^ain each 
decade since. In the past biennium the increase was 793,005 students, 
or 6.5 percent. 

The number of college students has continued to increase especially 
at the level of graduate education. The 50-percent increase in the 
number of college students each decade from 1890 to 1910 reached 68 
percent from 1910 to 1920 and 82 percent from 1920 to 1930. In the 
last biennium the increase was 68,782 students, or 6.3 percent. 


Table 4. — Kindergarten, elemenlaty, commercial, secondary, normal school, and 

cdUege enrollmenta, 1890— 19SB 


Schools 

1890 

1900 

1906 

1010 

1 

* 

S 

4 

5 

Kindergartens (public and private) 

Public elementary schools and kindergartens 

Private eXementary schools and kindergartens (largely 
estimated) 

> 31,227 
12,519, MS 

1, 661. 897 

226.394 
14, 983, 860 

1,240,926 

* 311, 060 
16,788.698 

1,347,000 

•346,189 

16.893,791 

1, 568,437 

Total elementary and kindergarten 

14, 181, 415 

16. 224, 784 

17. 135, 698 

18. 457, 228 

Public blffb schools 

202,963 
04.931 
61, 749 
8,170 

610, 251 
110,797 
66,286 
9,670 

679,702 

107,207 

63.421 

15,824 

916, 061 
117,400 
66,042 
12,800 

Prlva^ hTgh sohooia^ - - 

Frep^uatofy schools (in colleges and universities)..... 

Secondary students in normal schools 

Total secondary students 

Normal schools and teachers colleges (excluding sec- 
ondary students)....... ............................ 

357, 813 

696.903 

860, 154 

1, 111, 303 

34, 814 

121,042 

69,593 

167,099 

66,300 

190,046 

88, 661 

266,654 

Colleges, tmlversitles, and professional schools (exolud- 
tng preparatory students) 

Total college and normal students. ... 

Private commercial and business schools 

166,760 

78,920 

237,592 

91,540 

254,845 

146,085 

355, 215 
155,244 

Schools 

1915 

1 . 1 . 

1920 1 

1930 

1932 

1 

< 

7 

8 

9 

Kindergartens (public and private) 

Publlo elementary schools and kindergartens 

Private elementary schools and kindergartens (largely 
estimated) _ . ^ 

486,800 
18, 375, 226 

1, 616,091 

510. 940 
19,378,927 

1,485,661 

777,890 
21, 278, 603 

2,309,886 

763,600 
21, 1B2;472 

2,384.181 

Total elementary and kindergarten ..... 

19, 900, 316 

20,864,488 

28, 688, 479 

23,666,653 

Public high schools - 

1,328,984 
166, 044 
67,440 
13,604 

« ih 199, 889 

4 213,920 
60,309 
22,068 

4.309,422 
» 341, 158 
47,300 
11,078 

, ,6,140,021 
403, 416 
38, 760 
15,686 

Private high schools 

Preparatory sidiools (In colleges and universities) 

Secondary students In normal schools 

Total secondary students 

1, 684, 972 

2, 404, 675 

4, 799. 867 

6,692,872 

Normal schools and teasers colleges (excluding see- 
ondary studenta) __ _ ^ 

100,325 

308,283 

135,412 

462,446 

161, 624 

924,276 

164, '860 

M9, 757 

Collies, nnlversitles. and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students) 

Total oollegs and normal students.... 

Private commerdal and business schools. 

403,663 
183, 268 

507,857 

336,161 

1,086,799 
• 179, 766 

1, 154, 117 
102,286 


1 issa 

* Frlvate kindergarten data for 1902. 

* 1912. 

* From State reports. 

> 1928. 

« 1929. 
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HOW MANY STUDENTS GRADUATE^' 

It is estimated, that more than 833,000 students graduated from 
hig h school in 1931—32, and reports show 138,000 graduating from iSrst- 
degree courses in colleges. The rapid increase in the number of grad- 
uates from high school from 1920 to 1930 continued the past biennium 
with more than 25-peroent increase. There were 12.7 percent more 
students graduated from colleges in 1932 than in 1930. 


High-school and college graduates 


Year 

High Bcdiool 

CoUego 

Year 

High school 

College 

1890 

43,731 
1>4,884 
: 156,429 

311,260 
367,000 

14, 300 
25,324 
34, ITS 
48,622 
61,668 

1924 

498.006 
561, 469 
696,656 
665,223 
833,252 

82,783 

06,956 

113,101 

122,484 

138,063 

1900 

1920 - -- 

1910 - 

1928 

1920- 

1930 

1922 

1932 




Latest data available (1929) on the percentage of high-school 
^aduates continuing their education the year following their gradua- 
tion shows that a little more than a third went directly to college 
and about an eighth, in addition, went to some other type of institu- 
tion. 

High-school graditates continuing thetr education^ 1921—29 i 


Year 

Percent attending college 
the next year after gradua- 
tion 

Percent attending some other 
institution 

Boys 1 Qlrls 

\ 

Total 

Bo>£1 

Girls 

Total 

1 

, ; . 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1029 

36. « i 27. 9 

JMS.O ' 27.0 

37. 4 27. 8 

37 2 26.7 

39. 8 22. 6 

1 1 

31 5 

31 2 

32.0 

30.0 
31.4 

8.0 

8. 1 
9.0 

10 1 
9,2 

10.3 
16.7 
17.9 

17.4 
16.6 

12.9 

12.3 
13.7 
18.6 

14.4 

1927 

1925-. i 

1923 --j 

192U^ > 



■ Most rec»nt data nvullobt? 


It is estimated that in 1932 there were 1,900,000 living college 
graduates, and 8,100,000 living high-school graduates who had not 
continued their education through college. Therefore, out of eveiy 
1,000 persons 21 years of age and over in 1932, there were about 
25 with college degrees and 109 with high-school diplomas but not 
a college degree, making 134 who have gone through high school or 
beyond. 

HOW MANY TEACHERS ABE THEBEf 

There are approximately 1,063,000 teachers in all types of schools 
in the United States. About 700,000 of these are in elementary 
»hools, about 250,000 in secondary schools, and about 90,000 in 
collies. 
















Tablb ^.— teachers for 6 periods 
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Altlioiaglx tliere was a deci'ease iix tlio mim'ber of teacliers in piablic 
elementiary scliools from. 1930 to 19325, tlie increase in tlae ntnnber 
of “hig b -school and college teachexs has more than counteracted this 
loss. There were 25,371 more teachers in 1932 than in 1930. The 
gain was 12,563, or 5.S percent, for men, and 12,808, or 1.6 percent, 
for women. A.hout 21.6 percent of all teachers were men as compared, 
with 20.93 percent in 1930. 

WHJLT IS TIIJEl lUGOJMJE! FOR SCUOOI^St 

The estimated total income for all education from kindergarten 
through college, public and private, reporting to this Office in 1931 — 32 
was $3,083,808,785- Of this amount $2,459,000,000 was for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, about $567,000,000 for colleges, 
and about $58,000,000 for residential schools for exceptional children. 

About 82 percent of the income was for schools under public control. 
About 80 percent was from public soxxrces. However, in public 
institutions 97-5 percent of the funds came from public sources, while 
private institutions received only 2.2 percent of their income from 
tbese sources. 

Including income from auxiliary entei*pidses for comparisons with 
1929 — 30, the income for 1931-32 was $272,297,863, or 7.9 percent less 
t.Tift.n in 1929 — ^30» 



Table ^—Source of income, 19 ShSB 
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WHAT IS THE AMOUNT OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURBSf 

Including th.e scliools in Alaska and Government schools for 
Indians, the expenditure for all levels of education, public and pri- 
vate, reporting to this Office in 1931—32 was $2,968,010,400. Of this, 
approximately $1,700,000,000 was spent for elementary education, 
$700,000,000 for h igh-school education, and $544,000,000 for colleges. 
This does not include the Federal Government schools and resi- 
dential schools for special classes. 

All publicly supported education can be paid for by 9 cents a day 
by each person of voting age in 1932. It cost 10 cents a day 2 years 
before. About 2 cents in addition will pay the bill for private edu- 
cation. Thus the 74,114,268 persons of voting age in 1934, for 11 
cents a day ooxild educate 27,000,000 students in public institutions 
and 3,600,000 more in private institutions. The annual cost per 
adult for public education was $32.95 and for private education $7.10 
in 1931—32. This is a total of $40.05 as compared with $44.34 in 
1939-30. 


Xablb 7 . — Expenditures for schools reportzng, 1931— SS (includes capital outlay) 


Schools 

Public 

1 Private 

Total 

X 

% 

8 

4 

Blementary schools (Including kindergarten). 

TOgh schools and academics 

UnlvBrritles, collies, and professional s<>hools (including pre- 
naratoxy aenartments)*. ... - 

$1,612,819,042 
* 651, 831.513 

201, 227, 057 
47,428,261 
1,794,763 
2,270,431 
840,798 
595,574 
11, 790, 147 
841,652 
704,988 

$171,490,015 

68,073,687 

292.830,831 
2,371.415 
240,222 
490,013 
222,854 
149, 147 

$1,684,309,057 

719.905,200 

494,057,888 
49, 797, 665 
2,034,985 
2,760,444 
1,063.652 
744, 721 
11, 790, 147 
841, 652 
704,988 

Tmdiers colleges and normal schools * — 

Sdiools for delinquents (I9.ll)* 

Bohools for deaf (I9dl) * * 

Schools for blind (1931)* 

Schools for mentally «l«Ucient (19111)*... 

Oovomment schools for IndUios. * 

Qovemment schools for natives in Alaska 

Qth^r public schools In Alaska. .............. 


Total expenditures.. 

i 


2,442, 142,216 

525,868,184 

2,968.010,400 


1 Inoludes $18,480,495 for sight and suxnmor schools reported separately from day school expense. 

> $2S^1,516 public, $55,704,225 private, and $82,535341 total expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and 
aottviaes not Included. 

*17,780361 public, $571,795 private, and $83^1,456 total expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and actlvl> 
ties not 

* Btate and private residential schools only, dlty public schools not Included, 

The total expenditures for the schools reporting these data for 
1931—32 were $2,968,010,400, which was $266,628,167, or 8.2 percent 
lew than the schools spent in 1929—30, although there were 719,380, 
or 2.42 percent, more students enrolled in 1932 than 2 years before > 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROBERTYf 

School plants were worth approximately $758,000,000 more in 
1931—32 than in 1929-30, but endowments increased only about 
$300,000, The total value of these two types of property was 
$11,974,782,000. 
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'WTiile the approximate investment of $10,000^000,000 in educational 
plants and the $2,000,000,000 in endowments in 1932 seems a large 
amount of money, it is onl^’’ 3.0 percent of the total national wealth 
for that year, estimated unofficially by the National Industrial 
Conference Board at $329,700,000,000. Since about a fourth of 
our population is enrolled in schools, an investment of only 3.6 percent 
of our wealth in education seems small. 


Table 8. — Estimated value of ‘property and endowments^ 19S1-S2 

[Thousnnds of dolltu^l 


Schools 

Ijand.hulld- 
lugs, and 
oriulpment 

Endow- 
ment funds 

Total 

1 

2 

S 

4 

Pabllo elementary and secondary schools 

Privatfl fllamentArv schools 

$B,fl81,640 

400,000 

626,672 

2,24d,G42 

202,602 

$463,118 

$7,044,668 
400,000 
706, 141 
3, 616,677 
209,406 

Private high schools.. 

70,460 
1, 365,636 
6,714 

Universities, colleges, and professional schools 

Teacher-training Insatutlons .... .............. 

TotaL 

10, 060, 816 

1, 014, 036 

11,974,782 



CHANGES IN THE STATISTICAL PHOORAM IN 1932 

The 10-year program for the collection of educational statistics 
under which these data were collected and the changes which have 
been made in the statistical forms for collecting data from institutions 
for higher education have limited the number of tabulations presented 
and the number of figures obtainable which are comparable with 
those for previous years. 

Since reports from public high schools are to be requested once in 
4 years, these will be collected next for 1933-34. The abridged tabu- 
lations for city school systems eveiy other biennium include totals 
for all important items but details by level of education (kindergarten, 
elementary, etc.) will be included in the full report for 1933-34 and 
every 4 years thereafter. 

Therefore, the chief data for secondary education in 1931-32 are 
tliose a.vailable from reports by State departments of education. The 
statistics on private elementary schools are available for the first 
time this biennium and the statistics on facilities for the education of 
exceptional children are more complete than in past years. 


o 
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CHAPTER I 

STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1931-32 

Prepared by Embry M. Fostbr, Chief of the Statistical Division; and David T. 
BiiOSB, Assistant Statistician; and W. S. Dkppbnbauqh, Chief, Division of 
American School Systems 

T he statistics presented in this report on State school 
systems relate entirely to the public elementary and secondary 
schools. In no case have the statistics of colleges, universities, and 
professional schools been included. A few figures are, however, 
included for kindergarten and private elementary and secondary 
schools. The information contained herein has been furnished by the 
State ofl&ces of education in 48 States, the District of Columbia, and 
the 8 outlying parts of the United States, in 1932. Since one State, 
Mississippi, replied on only a few items for 1932 most of the data used 
for that State were for 1930. The statistics for the outlying parts 
are given in several of the tables, but they axe not included in the 
totals. 

This chapter includes the combined statistics for all the school 
districts within each of the States. However, in one section of the 
report an attempt has been made by subtracting from the totals the 
corresponding numbers found in chapter II, Statistics of City School 
Systems, to obtain statistics for places having a population of leas 
than 2,500 or for what is generally regarded as rural territory. The 
statistics in this chapter include both white and Ne^o pupils. In 
a few tables the schools wholly for Negro children have been treated 
separately. 

When the terms ‘^elementary” and “secondary” (or “high 
schools”) are used without qualification, they refer to grades 1 to 8 
and 9 to 12, respectively, in systems having 12 grades, and to grades 
1 to 7 and 8 to 11, respectively, in systems having 11 grades. In 
order to present data which are comparable with previous years it ia- 
nocessary to separate the data according to the traditional 8-4 or 7-4c 
plans, since comparatively few States have been reporting complete^ 
data on the various types of reorganized secondary schools. Several 1 
tables, however, contain data for reorganized and 4-yeax high schools^ 
to the extent to which State departments are able to report on suoHi 
schools. Totals for these schools have purposely been omitted in 
these tables, since only about half of the States supplied data on the 
reorganized high school. 

Attention may be called to the fact that it has been found impossible 
to issue the biennial chapter on statistics for State school systems 
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until more than a year after the close of the biennium. The usual 
process is for district school trustees to compile information for the 
county superintendent's office. He in turn must compile the data 
for all the districts in his county. In some States, by the time all 
the county superintendents have reported to the State office the 
greater part of a year has elapsed. The State departments, after 
receiving the reports of the county and city superintendents, must 
compile the State reports which requires several months* work. Most 
of the returns for the year 1931-32 were, however, made to the 
United States OfiSce of Education with greater promptness than usual. 

The text that follows has been prepared to show changes in enroll- 
ments, length of school term, average attendance, income, expendi- 
tures, per capita costs, etc., during the biennium 1930-32 to indicate 
significant trends and the variations that exist among the States. 

ENROLLMENT 

The total number of pupils enrolled in the public elementary and 
r secondary day-* schools > during ' the year 1931-32 was 26,275,441. 
Of this number 13,337,769 were boys and 12,937,672 were girls, 
From 1930 to 1932 the total enrollment increased 597,426; that of 
boys 2.93 per cent, and that of girls 1.71 percent. Within the bien- 
nium the decreases in enrollment ranged from O.l percent in North 
Carolina to 5.7 percent in Arizona. The increases in enrollment 
ranged from 0.1 percent in Iowa to 10 percent in Nevada, and 11.3 
percent in the. District of Columbia. 

Tablb a.— ENKOLLMENTS AND AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

BY STATES IN 1930 AND 1032 

W 



Enrollments 


Average dally attendance 


Alabama-. 

Ariajona-*. 

Arkansas^ 


Ool<»^o. 


Ooimeotiout^ 

CLOGTILTa 

mstrlot of doluirLbia. 

Florida 

iGeorgla 


Sdaho. 


Indiana. 
Iowa— .. 
Kansas- 


1930 

1932 

S 

3 

26,678,016 

88,876,441 

62a 988 
103,806 
466, 186 
1,068.683 
240,482 

636,836 

97,900 

446,161 

1, 123, 660 
247, 074 

310,463 
4a 360 
80,966 
346,434 
713,290 

326,403 
44,622 
90,037 
367,768 
74a 766 

120,947 
1, 396, 907 
667,379 
664,656 
431, 166 

119, 123 
1,415,663 
687.629 
668,341 
421,364 


Pttroent 
or in- 
crease or 
decreoee 




21, 284, 888 22, 245, 344 


■+■ 2.7 

—5.7 

-a 2 
+6 2 
•4-2.7 

■4-1.0 
-fS. 1 
+11.3 
+ 6.2 
+4.1 

— i.a 

+. 1 

—as 


473,568 
76,0<fi 
330,825 
008,785 
190, 742 

274,482 

36,255 

68,312 

267,042 

538.271 

08,479 

1,203,637 

506,416 

465,061 

364,801 


608.837 

80,962 

338,909 

967,776 

109,165 

286,206 

38,784 

73,470 

20a728 

572,343 

101,993 

1.226,875 

04^348 

478,370 

383,920 
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The percent of the total population enrolled in the public schools 
ranges from 16.3 in New Hampshire to 28.6 in Mississippi, and the 
ratio of the total enrollment in these schools to children 5 to 17 years 
of age ranges from 70.7 in Maryland to 102.3 in Nevada. Since the 
total enrollment is compared with the number of children 5 to 17 
years of age it is possible for the ratio to exceed 100. 

Grade enrollment , — From 1930 to 1932 there was a decrease in 
enrollment in the kindergarten and in the first four grades, amounting 
to as much as 5.3 percent in the first grade. Of the other elementary 
school grades the greatest increase was in the eighth grade, amounting 
to 5 percent. The percentage of increase rises rapidly through the 
high-school grades to 24 percent in the fourth year. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADE, 1930 AND 1932 


Grade or year 

Bnrollnient 

Number 

Percent 

19^ 

1932 

Iticreaae 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

1 

% 

S 

4 

4 

« 


- - - 

723.443 

4,150.919 

2,802.914 

2,732,239 

2,699,229 

2,382,491 

2,266,249 

2,029,736 

1,601,373 

701,403 
3,930, 196 
2, 776, 378 
2,663,624 
2.689,098 
2,462,663 
2,277,913 
2,062,826 
1.681,620 


22,040 
220.723 
26,636 
68,716 
10, 131 


% 05 
6.32 
0 96 
9.61 
.39 

Tlrsrt - 



Sscoxid.., 



T’hird 



Pourth, 



yifth 

80.0^ 
21,664 
23,089 
80, 147 

3.36 

0.96 

1.14 

6 00 

SlxtlL - - 



flev ent h 



Eighth - 1 



1 

Total elemetttary, 



21,978,593 

91, 135, 490 

MHHH 

148,173 

fjHpHjjjHpB 

.67 

Elrat,, . 



1,626,823 
1, 192, 186 
879,626 
700,889 

1,777,808 
1.387,331 1 
1,066.766 
871,786 
36,541 

150,786 
195, 146 
187,230 
170, 897 
36,641 


9 27 1 

16.37 
21.29 

24.38 


Second - 



Third 



ronrth----, - - 



Postgraduate 



Total aecondajr 7 





4,899,489 

6 140,091 

7M.609 


16.83 


Grand total 



96, era. oi6 

96,975,441 

397,486 


9.SS 






The percentage of the total day-school enrollment in the kinder- 
garten has remained practically the same since 1921 (table 2). The 
first grade shows a decrease from 1921 to 1926 and an increase for 
1927 and 1928. Since the latter date the percentage enrolled in the 
first grade has decreased from 16.6 to 15. Fach of the high-school 
grades shows a steady increase in the percentage of pupils enrolled in 
these grades. 

In 1921 there were 4,248,745 pupils enrolled in the first grade and 
in 1922 there were 2,849,013 pupils enrolled in the second grade 
(table 2). By following the figures in italic from 1921 to 1932 a 
rough picture may be had of the ehtninations from the first grade to 
the twelfth. It should be remembered that the great differences in 
the lower grades are due to retardation and not to elimination. 
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The contrasts between States in grade enrollments in 1932 (table 
10a) are most marked in the matter of kindergarten enrollments. 
Among all the States Michigan has the highest percentage of such 
enrollments, a percentage which is surpassed within the State by no 
grades except the first and second. Three States report no kinder- 
garten pupils and 17 others have less than 1 percent of their pupils in 
kindergarten classes. Comparison of columns 2 and 3 reveals that 
States having a low percentage in column 2 generally have a high 
percentage in column 3. A number of factors may be operative here, 
some of which are geographical, but it would appear that there is less 
retardation in the first grade in States which include provisions for 
kindergarten training in the school course. 

The decrease in percentages through the successive grades is rather 
uniform until the eighth grade is reached. The discrepancies in this 
grade are due principally to the existence of numerous 7-4 systems, 
especially in Southern States. In these cases enrollments for the 
eighth school year have been counted in column 12, first year in sec- 
ondary grades ; consequently a low enrollment or none at all is reported 
in column 10 for some States. 

The drop between the eighth grade and first year of high school is 
generally heavier in the more sparsely settled States than in States 
with large city populations. It is noticeable that the percentage 
usually drops very little between the eighth grade and the first year 
of the high school in States having one or more large cities; in a few 
cases there is an actual gain in percentage. The factor of density of 
population appears to be a potent influence in retaining pupils 
(table 10a). 

The same factor of proximity to school, either because of a large 
urban population or because of large numbers of small high schools, 
is operative in those States showing a high percentage of pupils in high 
school as compared with the Elementary school. The low percentage 
of pupils in high school for a number of Southern States is due to the 
presence of a large Negro population and consequent dropping out of 
school when the compulsory school age is passed. 

Eleme7ii<iry school cnroUmeTiJt . — ^Although the total public-school 
enrollment increased by more than 13.1 percent from 1922 to 1932 
there was within the decade an almost steady decline in the amount 
of increase in the elementary school enrollment (fig. 1). From 1926 
to 1928 the increase in elementary school enrollment was greater tha n 
from 1924 to 1926, due in part to an increase in birth rate in 1921. 
From 1928 to 1930 the increase in the elementary school enrollment 
was less than from 1924 to 1926, and the decrease from 1930 to 1932 
was greater than the increase from 1928 to 1930. The decline in the 
increase in enrollment follows very closely the decrease in birth rate 
from about 1923. 
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Tligh-school enrollment . — From 1930 to 1932 thcs high-school enroll- 
ment increased from 4,399,422 to 5,140,021 pupils, or an increase of 
16.8 percent. The number of boys enrolled increased from 2,115,228 
to 2,530,790, or 19.6 percent; and the number of girls enrolled in- 
creased from 2,284,194 to 2,609,231, or 14.2 percent. The least 
increase was from 1926 to 1928. The increase from 1930 to 1932 
exceeds that of 1928—30 by 252,456 pupils. 

From year to year a larger and larger percentage of the total school 
population is being enrolled in high school, due largely to the fact that 
the American people have come to realize that a high-school education 
is none too much to meet present-day standards, and to the fact that 
the modern high school is attempting to meet the needs of the pupils 
and of society in general better than it did not so many years ago. 
It is of interest, therefore, to measure this increase. The proportion 
of pupds enrolled in the high school in 1880 was only 1.1 percent of 
the total school enrollment (table 1). There has been a gradual 
increase from that time to 19.6 percent in 1932. 

While the percentage of public-school pupils enrolled in high school 
averages 19.6 for the country as a whole, there is considerable diver- 
sity among the States with respect to the percentage of pupils enrolled 
in the public high school. The percentages range from 9.9 in Missis- 
sippi to 27.6 in Washington (fig. 2). The State of Washington has, 
therefore, about three times as great a proportion of its school enroll- 
ment in high school as the State of Mississippi. 

Night schools . — From 1930 to 1932 the munber of night-school 
pupils decreased from 1,245,124 to 1,063,779. The largest enrollment 
in night schools was in California (table 13). California and New York 
were the only States enrolling more than 100,000 night-school pupils 
each in 1932. Fach of the following States enrolled between 50,000 
and 100,000 pupils in its.night schools: Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The decrease in the night-school en- 
rollment has been due partly to the elimination or the curtailment of 
night-school work by many boards of education. The decrease has, 
however, not been as great as the figures indicate, since some part-time 
and continuation-school pupils were included in the 1930 figures, while 
none are Included in those for 1932. The night-school movement was 
getting under way and had great promise of expansion in 1930, but 
during the depression night schools were among the first of the various 
types of schools to feel its effect. 

Summer schools . — ^The public summer-school enrollment decreased 
from 620,874 in 1930 to 485,501 in 1932, or 6.8 percent. Several 
States, as may be noted in table 13, did not report any summer-school 
pupils. In no State did the enrolhn^t reach 100,000. The highest 
was 73,144. This honor goes to New York. Only tJhe following States 
had a s umm er-school enrollment of more than 25,000 each: California, 
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Illinois, Ma^achusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Summer schools were also among the first to feel the effects of 
the depression; many boards of education having eliminated them 
entirely- These schools were offering great opportunities to children 



FiauKK 1. — Biwoxiial oiuui 4 [Ces in enrollments in elementary-' sud higli-scliool grades, 1918-80 to 1930-32. 
(The Ic^iarithmio chart above shotra rate of change; the arithmetic chart belovr sho-ws the amount of 
Botoal obaxige from tbe preoeding bienninm.) 


to make up for lost time in school or to complete more work within a 
year. 

JPari’4ime and eaniinuatiorh schools , — This is the first time that sta- 
tisti<» relating to part-time and continuation schools have been col- 
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nouHB! 2.— Percentage of total earollinent In hl^ achooL by State, last 4 years of system, mi-S2. 
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State 

Per^ 
cent 
In at- 
tend- 1 
mnoe 

Oragon 

96.3 

Indiana 

94.h. 

Kanaaa 

91.1 

Ohio 

90.7 

Montana 

90.4 

Maine 

90.3 

Utab 

90.3 

M«v Baapablxa 

S9<8 

Maasaobuaatta 

39. 3 

Mlaaourl 

35.1 

Wlaoonaln 

33.0 

VartBont 

57 . 5 

Connaatlcnt 

37.6 

Haw York 

37.4 

Hortb Dakota 

37 .? 

Delaware 

87,1 

Meet Virginia 

37.0 

Mleblgan 

37.0 

KelMraska 

36.9 

Xlllnola 

36.7 

Maryland 

36.3 

Pennaylwan la 

36.4 

Zowa 

36.1 

Oallfomla 

36.1 

Rhode Inland 

36.0 

Idaho 

35.6 

Mlnneaota 

33.1 

Hew Jereay 

34.2 

Horth Carolina 

34.1 

Vyonlng 

84.1 

Booth Dakota 

33.4 

Taahlngton 

32.9 

Virginia 

32.8 

Iioulelana 

32.7 

Arlaona 

32.7 

Meeada 

32.6 

Dlatrlot of Oolnobla 

31.6 

Toraa 

30.3 

Colorado 

30.6 

Florida 

79.6 

AlabaM 

79.5 

South Carolina 

78.7 

Tenneeeea 

73.4 

Georgia 

77.1 

Hew Mexloo 

76.4 

Arkaneae 

76.0 

Xentnoky 

75.6 

Mieelaelppi 

73.8 

Oklaftkoaa 

73.3 

Onlted Btatea 

34-7 
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Figure 3.— PercwatafEe of earoUnient In av«ntg« daily attendance and alnenoe, by State, 1931-^. 
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lected on the blanks used by the Office of £2ducation in collecting' 
State school statistics. This first report shows that in the 27 States 
reporting there are 256,900 pupils and 4,151 teachers, and that the 
total cost of instruction is $7,947,701 (table 12). On the basis of 
enrollment the average cost per pupil is $30.95. New York reports 
the largest part-time and continuation-school enrollment, 84,866; and 
California the next largest, 80,557. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the country in 1032 was 22,245,344. 
From 1930 to 1932 the number in average daily attendance increased 
4.6 percent. Table 7, page 58, shows the number of pupils attending 
•daily in each of the States by decades from 1870 to 1930, and for 1932. 
Table A shows the average daily attendance by States for 1930 and 
1932 and the percentage of increase or decrease within the biennium. 
The greatest increase was in Oregon, In 23 States the increase was 
5 percent or more. 

AttendaTice in relation to enroUmeni . — ^From 1930 to 1932 the total 
fisuroUment in the public schools increasetl from 25,678,015 to 
26,275,441, or 2.3 percent, and the average daily attendance from 
21,264,886 to 22,245,344, or 4.6 percent. Of the 26,275,441 children 
enrolled in 1932, approximately 4,030,097 were out of school each day. 

The children who enroll in school attend more regularly in recent 
years than they did several decades ago (table 1). In 1880 only 62.3 
percent of the children enrolled attended each day, while in 1930 
82.8 percent, and in 1932 84.7 percent of the children enrolled were 
attending each day. The increase in the percentage of school attend- 
ance is doubtless due to several causes. The compulsory school- 
attendance laws have become more effective not only by causing more 
children to enroll in school, but by compelling more regular attendance 
on the part of those who enroll. The function of the attendance officer 
as now conceived is not merely to get the pupils into school, but to 
seek the causes of nonattendance. Many of the compulsory school- 
attendance laws have been strengthened so as to require attendance 
for the full length of the school term. Better school attendance can- 
not be attributed entirely to improved attendance service. Teachers 
are now better trained than formerly and know better how to appeal 
to the interests of the children, thus making school a more desirable 
place than it was formerly. Courses of study have also been improved 
to meet more nearly the needs of the individual pupils, thus helping 
the school to hold the children in regular attendance. The transpor- 
tation of pupils is also another means of helping secure better attend- 
ance. In many communities children who live some distance from 
school need no longer rem ain at home on account of inclement weather. 
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The extracurricular activities may also be another factor that should 
be noted in seeking the cause for better school attendance. The in- 
creased interest of parents in the education of their children should 
not pass imnoticed. 

Although school attendance has been improving there is doubtless 
some room for further improvement. Just how many children out of 
every 100 enrolled might reasonably be expected to be in daily attend- 
ance is not a question easily answered; but it would seem that with 
better school facilities, better health supervision, and better enforce- 
ment of the school-attendance laws in many communities the average 
in most States could be raised to at least 90 out of every 100. Seven 
States; namely, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Montana, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Utah have already reached this mark. Figure 3 shows percentage 
attendance and percentage absence by States. 

Days attended and length of school teirm ,. — The average number of days 
that the schools were actually in session in 1932 was 171.2, or about 
8% months. In 10 States the average school term is 180 days or more; 
in 28, from 160 to 179 days; and in 8, from 140 to 159 days. In 3 
States it is less than 140 days (table 9). For the coimtry as a whole 
the school term decreased 1^ days from 1930 to 1932. The number of 
States in which the average school term was increased or decreased 
within the biennium and the number of days increcised or decreased 
are as follows: 


Number of days » 



0-2 

2-4 

4-6 

6-8 

8-10 

10-12 

12-14 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
States 

t 

t 

B 

B 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Number of 

10 

2 


2 

mm 

B 

2 

— 


19 

Number of Slates dCKToaKioK - 

11 




g 


BP 

B 

1 

29 


1 No States reported either Increases or derreaMS from 16 to 20 days. 


Twenty-four States reported a distribution of enrollment accordmg'^ 
to the length of the school term provided in 1932. The results have*' 
been summarized in table 30 (p. 94). Of the 11,610,339 children- 
represented in tliis tabulation 9.6 percent have a school term of 150’ 
days or less, or a school term of not more than 7% months; 6.1 percent-' 
have a term of not more than 6K months; 3.5 percent a term of nott 
more than 5M months; and 1.7 percent a term of not more than 4J^ 
months. 

Table 9 (p. 60) shows the length of school term, exclusive of holidays 
provided in each of the States, but it does not show how many days 
each pupil attends school. The important question is. How well is 
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the school term provided taken advantaj>;e of by the children enrolled? 
While the average length of the sciiooi term in 1032 was 171.2 days 
the average number of days attended by each pupil was 144.9. The 
average number of days attended in 1932 ranges from 98.1 in 
Mississippi to 163.2 in Illinois. In only 6 States did the children 
enrolled attend 160 days or more; in 17 States from 151 to 160 days* 
in 12 States from 141 to 150 days; in 4 States from 131 to 140 days* 
and in 4 States from 121 to 130 days. In 6 States the children 
attended school an average of 120 days or less, or for not more than 
6 months a year. 

Within the biennium the average number of days attended in- 
creased from 143 in 1930 to 144.9 in 1932. The greatest increase in 
any State was 15.2 days. 

The following distribution by days shows the number of States in 
which the number of days attended increased or decreased from 
1930 to 1932: 


■ ..yrz: ’TS 

Number of days > 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
StatM 

O-I 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-S 


«-7 

i 

n 

m 


■ 



14-lfl 

lt-16 

1 

2 

D 

B 

B 

D 

g 

S 

B 

If 

11 

It 

It 

u 

It 

1 

17 

Number of States In* 
creasing-- 

6 

2 

3 

2 

I 

■ 

3 

1 

1 

i 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

33 

16 

Number of States de- 
creasing 









x No StatQ reported Increases or decreases f»>m 0 to 10 days 


Another measure with respect to school attendance in relation to 
^he school term provided is the percentage of the school term not 
Attended. From 1910 to 1932 this percentage dropped from 27,5 to 
15.3. In 7 States the comparative drop was much greater (table B). 
From 1930 to 1932 the percentage of the school term not attended 
fell from 17.1 to 15.3. 

Since each State and each school district provide a certain amount 
of money for running the schools, they would cost no more if every 
pupil were to attend school every day of the school term. 
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Table B. — PERCENT OF TERM NOT UTILIZED, 1910-32 


state orloutlylng paxt 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1932 

state or outlying part 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1932 

t 

S 

3 

D 

5 

1 

2 

s 

B 

B 

ContiiientsLl TTnitad 





New York 

20.4 

2a9 

1Z9 

IZ 6 

States 

27 6 

26 1 

17. 1 

15 3 

North Carolina 

85 6 

31.5 

22,4 

15,0 

AlabftTTin- 

34,7 

35 6 

wmm 

20 5 

North Dakota 

Ohio-- 

34, 7 
17.2 

23. 7 
20 8 

IZ 2 
10 7 

IZ 7 
B 3 



37 0 

39 3 

26.8 

17. 3 

Oirlahoroa 

37 7 

39 6 

31 1 

26.7 

Arkansas 

34 9 

32 5 

27 5 

24*0 


'California 


30 9 

15 0 

13 9 

OretroD 

10 6 

0 5 

23 4 

3 7 

-Colorado - * 

36 8 

31 9 

20 7 

10 4 

PennsyiVAnlft 

20 9 

21 4 

14 3 

13. fi 





Rhode Island 

22,4 

21 5 

13 6 

14 0 


22. S 

21 5 

14. 1 

1Z4 

South Oaro^frift 

31. 1 

30 7 

25 8 

21 3 

JDelaware--. 

31 4 

28. 9 

14 4 

12. 0 

South Dakota.^ 

37 1 

3Z7 

16 3 

16.6 

District of Columbia 

10 8 

19 2 

15 6 

18.4 


- 

28 3 

26 4 

22. 9 

20 4 

Tennessee 

3Z 6 

28. 2 

23 2 

21 6 

-Oeorffla... — 


32 4 

24. 5 

22. 9 

Texes - 

33 1 

27. 8 

13, 4 

19 2 

f f 





Utah 

^2 

16 8 

IZ 7 

9 7 

Idaho.. 


26, 5 

18. 6 

14. 4 

Varmont 

13.0 

IS- 8 

IZ 1 

IZ 2 

Illinois 


15. 2 

13.8 

13. 3 

Virginia 

34. 6 

30 5 

19* 6 

17-2 

Indiana. 


19 3 

20. 6 

5,6 



Iowa - 

28.3 

21, 1 

16 2 

13- 9 

Washington 

20- 7 

27. 4 

19 2 

17 1 


26.4 

23 9 

15, 4 

8.9 

'West Vii^Inia 

29 9 

26 0 

11 6 

13- 0 




Wisconsin 

3a8 

20 8 

10, 1 

IZO 

JCentucky.. 

40.7 

36.0 

26.4 

24, 4 

Wyoming _ __ 

28.4 

22, 8 

1Z4 

15.9 


30 9 

27* 6 

19. 6 

17 3 




Maine 

25,a 

15 8 

10 6 

9 7 

Outlyinff parts of the 





Maryland 

38.0 

27. 4 

16 1 

13.5 

Uifrtted States 





Massachusetts- 

17 8 

16 6 

11.0 

10. 7 











Alaska. 


25 4 

15. 6 

17 6 

Michigan 

16 4 

24.7 

12. 9 

13 0 

Canal Zone.- ^ _ 


6 I 

13 3 

17. 6 

Minnesota... ...... 

29. 1 


17. 2 

14 9 

Guam 



4, 1 

Z4 

Mississippi...-......-.-. 

38 1 


26.8 

28. 2 

Hawaii 


7 0 

4-4 

5, 6 

Mlssomri. 

29.8 


IZ 1 

11 9 

Philippine Tglaniift ^ 


19. 2 

10 0 

8.7 

Montana 

10.0 

27.5 

1Z5 

9.6 









Puerto Hlco 


19. 5 

1Z6 

11. 8 

Nebraska.... ........... 

31 9 

25 4 

2a3 

13 1 

Virgin Islands 



4 0 

Nevada... 

29.2 

24 7 

17.0 

17,4 






New Hampshire.. 

26. 1 

17 1 

U. 1 

10.2 






New Jttaey 

27. 1 

19. 9 

16.3 

15 8 






New Mexico.. 

38.8 

27.0 

25.3 

23.6 







ADM INI STRATTON, INSTRUCTION, PERSONNEL, AND RELATED 

ITEMS 

Admirvisiraiive officers and assistants , — Of the 20,672 adixxiiListrative 
ofl&cers in 1932, 824 are State superintendents and other State 
administrative officers, 1,137 other personnel in the State depart- 
ments, 5,143 county superintendents and assistants, 11,127 city 
superintendents and ivssistants, and 2,441 district and township 
superintendents in the States reporting such officers (table 18). 

Supervisors and priricipals , — Only 24 States reported the number of 
supervisors of instruction for the elementary schools and 23 for the 
secondary schools. The number of elementary-school supervisors 
reported is 3,520 and of secondary-school supervisors 1,314, making a 
total of 4,834. In these States there are 452,132 teachers. The 
approximate average number of teachers per supervisor is therefore 
94 for the States reporting. 

Only 30 States reported the number of elementary-school principals, 
and only 30 the number of secondary-school principals. In the States 
reporting there are 1 1 ,592 principals of elementary schools and 10,573 
principals of high schools, or a total of 22,165 principals. In these 
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States there are 599,449 teachers, thus there is a principal for every 
27 teachers. 

Number of tecLchers . — The total number of public elementary and 
secondary-school teachers employed in the United States in 1932 was 
871,607 and the total number of teaching positions was 863,348. 
The difference in the two numbers is due to the fact that some of the 
teachers resign during the school term and others are employed to 
fill their positions. 

Tabi.ii C. — DISPARITY BETWEEN INCREASE IN TEACHING POSI- 
TIONS AND INCREASE IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1930-32. 
WITH NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
PER TEACHER IN 1932 


state 

Teachers 

Aver- 
age 
d^y 
attend- 
ance 
per- 
cent ol 
in- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils 
aver- 

dX 

attend- 

ance 

per 

teach- 

ing 

posi- 

tion 

1 state 

Teachers 

Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance 
per- 
cent of 
In- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils 
ever- 
age 
d£uly 
attend- 
ance 
per 
teach- 
ing 
posi- 
tion 

Num- 
ber in- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 

Per- ' 
cent of 
in- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 

Num- 
ber in- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 

Per- 
cent of 
In- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 

1 


3 

4 

3 

1 

Z 

B 

B 

5 

Continental 
United States. 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkaiisas.^ 

Oallfornia 

Colorado 

Oonooctlout 

Delawftre 

Diet, of Ooltunbla. . 

Florida ... 

Oeorgia ... 

Idaho 

Ulinolfl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

JTariBafi 

aO , T 47 

2.6 


26. B 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

' +1 
+100 
+12 
i+l» W 6 
— 122 

+4,634 
-870 
+ 16 
+968 
— 1,647 

+1,668 

+1,618 

+128 

—846 

-191 

+ 1. 168 
+6.042 
—337 
+40 
+242 

-95 

-(-644 

4616 

—208 

+12.6 
+.4 
+4 7 
-3.6 

+6.0 
—3.7 
+ 2 
+2. 3 
—8.3 

+26.9 

-)-2.6 

-1-3.3 

—2.6 

-2.1 

- Ml . 5 
+16.9 
— 7. B 
+1.4 
+1 6 

-.9 

-4-3.4 

4-2.6 

—7.0 

+ a 8 

+9 5 
+ A 0 
+4.4 
+9 8 

-(- A 0 

48.2 

—2,7 
+3 3 
-1-4 9 

+27.1 
+4, 5 
+3 3 
+7.2 
— 8 

+4.4 
-1.6 
+6.6 
+, 8 
+6 6 

+3 3 
-^6,0 
47.8 
— 2 

19 1 
18 3 
23 1 
26 0 
26.6 

24.6 
32.4 
17 2 

27.8 

27.2 

26.0 
29 3 

26.3 

28.6 
16 7 

26 7 
26 4 

36.9 
2 a 3 
28.6 

26 1 

22.4 
24.6 
17.2 

-1-187 

+284 

—880 

-1-2,262 

-4-62 

—7 

-HlOO 

-1-29 

+448 

4-463 

+84 

—294 

—346 

+218 

—23 

+1,097 
+272 
» +131 
+77 
+1,260 

+926 

—1,121 

+394 

+388 

-83 

- H ).8 
+0 3 
—7,0 
+6.1 
+ 6 

—.1 
+7.0 
+1 1 
■+4 2 
+2.4 

+1. 9 
—.6 
—1.6 
+.2 
-.1 

+7 2 
+2.2 
+2. 1 
+ 9 
- H .8 

+2.7 
—6.1 
+2.6 
+l 6 
—1,0 

+7 6 
+6.6 
+2.4 
-1-6.5 
- t *4 4 

+3.9 
+7 0 
-1-7. 6 
+9 6 
+6. 3 

+3.6 
- j -1.9 
- i -8 9 
+2.9 
+5,2 

+7.1 
+6. 9 
+6.8 
+6 9 
+3 4 

+2.6 

4-4.0 

—1.6 

-1-4.8 

+2.3 

30 A 

1 23.4 

29 Q 

24 8 

20.3 

29. 1 

25 5 

26.7 
26.6 

29.3 

22.2 

25.8 

30 2 

19.3 
20 1 

28 2 
29.7 
23. 1 

29.2 

25.4 

25.2 
22.6 
27.6 

24.5 
IS .0 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey.. 

New Mexico.. 

New York^ 

North Carolina..... 

North Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota 

Tenn^see 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 4 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi-^ 

Missoun 

Montana 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia.. 

Wa.<(hlnglon 

West Vuiginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 


1^ 1932, there were 20,747 more teaching positions than in 1930, 
which repr^ents an increase of 2.6 percent. The increase in the 
miTnh er of such positions may be accounted for by the increase in 
' enrollments. The percentage increase in the number of teaching 
positions was, however, not as great as the percentage increase in 
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the number of pupils in average daily attendance, which amounted 
to 4.6 percent. In some States the percentage increase in the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance is very marked compared with 
the percentage increase in the number of teaching positions (table C). 

From the data presented in table 12 (p. 68) it will be seen that the 
proportion of men teachers declined from 42.8 percent in 1880 to 14.1 
percent in 1920, and increased to 16 6 percent in 1930 and to 17.7 
percent in 1932. In the following States 25 percent or more of the 
teachers are men: Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Utah, and 
West Virginia. The States in which the percentage of men teachers 
is less than 10 are: Connecticut and Vermont. In 39 States there was 
a higher percentage of men teachers in 1932 than in 1930. In nine 
States the percentage of men teachers has decreased since 1930. 
The increase in the proportion of men teachers from 1920 to 1930 may 
probably be accounted for by the increase in teachers' salaries during 
that period, the salaries being such in many communities that they 
attracted more men. 

Pupil-teacher ratio . — The number of pupils enrolled per teacher 
decreased from 30,5 in 1930 to 30.4 in 1932; the number of pupils' 
m average daily attendance per teacher increased from 25.2 to 
25 8. In 4 States the number of pupils in average daily attendance 
per teacher in 1932 was from 30 to 34.9; in 24 States and the District 
of Columbia from 25 to 29.9; in 13 States from 20 to 24.9; and in 7 
States the number of pupils in average daily attendance per teacher 
was less than 20. 

The small pupil-teacher ratio in some of the States may be 
accounted for by the fact that there are many 1-room schools that 
enroll very few pupils. For example, the average enrollment in the 
l-teacher schools in Colorado is 12.5; in Iowa, 15.8; in Kansas, 15.9, 
in Minnesota, 11.9; and in North Dakota, 15.1, according to figures 
obtained from the latest published reports of the State departments 
of education in these States. 

Since all of the States did not report the number of pupils and the 
number of teachers for elementary, junior and senior high school 
grades separately, such figures on these returns as were reported have 
been used to estimate the pupil-teacher ratio at various school levels. 
Using the data supplied by 23 States it is found that the pupil-teacher 
ratio in 1932 in the elementary school was 33 ; in the junior high school 
28.8; in the junior-senior high school 26.9; in the senior high school 
25.7 ; and in the regular high school 26.2. 

Salaries oj teachers, principals and supervisors . — The average annual 
salary of teachers, supervisors and principals combined was $1,417 in 
1932, The average by States ranges* fiKwcU’ $593' in Arkansas to $2,494 
in New Tork (table 18). 

46336—84 2 
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Figubk 4 — Average annttal salary of teacbers, sapervisora, and principals, by State, 1981-32. 
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Only a few States made a separation of expenditures for salaries of 
elementary teachers and of teachers in the various types of secondary 
schools. Such data as were supplied on these points are presented in 
table 29. The average salary paid teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals of the elementary schools in the 23 States reporting was $1,192; 
of junior liigh schools in the 11 States reporting was $1,671 ; of junior- 
senior in 4 States, $1,245; of senior high schools in the 8 States report- 
ing was $1,864; and of regular high schools in IS States reporting was 
$1,780. The average elementary school salary varied from $2,031 in 
New Jersey to $495 in Arkansas; the average junior high school salary 
from $2,334 in New Jersey to $889 in Arkansas; junior-senior $2,291 in 
New Jersey to $874 in Arkansas; the average senior high school salary 
from $2,840 in New Jersey to $1,324 in Florida; and the average 
regular high-school salary from $2,747 in New Jersey to $772 in 
Arkansas. 

FINANCIAL SUPJPORT 

The schools in most of the States are supported chiefly by local 
taxation as is shown in the following paragraphs devoted to revenue 
receipts. 

Revenue receipts . — The total revenue receipts for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1930 was $2,088,556,837 and in 1932 the 
amount was $2,072,396,907, or a decrease of 0.8 percent. Within the 
biennium Federal aid for vocational education increased 12.6 percent, 
subsidies from educational foundations decreased 37.2 percent, the 
funds derived from State sources increased 16.3 percent, from county 
sources they decreased 14.8 percent, and from local sources they de- 
creased 2.8 percent. The total revenue receipts and the source of 
such are shown for each of the States in table 22. 

Considering all revenue receipts the amounts and the percentage 
derived from Federal, State, county, and local sources in 1930 and 
1932 were: 


Source 

1930 

1933 

Aznoimt 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1 

t 


4 

5 

Federal aid - — — 

State - 

County . 

Local - . . — - -1 

97,333.834 
333. 670, 462 
216, 746, 764 
1, 610. 805, 777 

0 4 
16.0 
10 4 
72.3 

88,262,137 
411,379,460 
184, 662, 968 
1, 467, 092, 362 

0 4 
19 9 
&9 
70.8 

-i 

2,088, 668,887 | 

100. 0 

a, 0T2» 396, 90T 

100 0 


The proportionate amount of the total revenue receipts from 
Federal and State, county, and local sources is shown by States in 
table 19, page 76. 
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The amounts and the proportional amounts derived from taxation 
and other sources in 1930 and 1932 were: 


Source 

1030 

1032 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1 


8 

4 


Permanent funds. 

Lrease of school lands 

Appropriation and taxation 

Federal aid 


, 

1. 1 

2 

3.8 

825, 703, 192 
3, 142, 906 
l,978,:i44,542 
8, 262, 137 
50, 864, 130 

1 2' 
.2; 
95.5. 

4 

2.7 

All other revenue receipts 

Total 

2,088, 588,897 

100 0 

8, 078, 398, 907 

100 0. 



The greatest amount of income for the public schools is derived 
from direct taxation for school purposes and from Appropriations from 
general funds as is shown in above table. 

Considering these two sources only, excluding income from perma-- 
nent funds and leases of school land and Federal appropriation, 19 5. 
percent of the funds raised for school purposes comes from the State, 
8.9 percent from the county, and 71.6 percent from local school 
districts. Thus the county and other local school districts provide 
80.5 percent of the school funds. Table 19, page 76, and figure 5 
show for each State the proportionate amounts of school revenue from 
appropriations and taxation derived from State, county, and local 
sources. 

In only 2 States, Delaware and North Carolina, is 60 percent or 
more of the receipts from appropriations and taxation for school 
purposes derived from State sources. The percentage of school funds 
derived from State sources ranges from 88.8 percent in Delaware to 
almost nothing in FZansas. 

In 29 States part of the school funds from taxation and appropria-- 
tions is reported as co m i n g from the county. In these States the 
proportion derived from the county ranges from 64.1 percent in 
Nevada to 0.9 in New Jersey, The States in wliich the county 
furnishes one third or more of the school funds are Alabama, Arizona, 
Idaho, Louisiana, ISIontana, Nevada, New MCexico, and Tennessee. 

The proportion of school funds derived from units smaller tlian the 
county ranges from 98.2 in ICansas to 11 2 percent in Delaware. In 
20 States these smaller units supply 75 percent or more of the school 
income; in 13 States from 50 to 74 percent; in 11 States from 25 to 49 
percent; and in 6 States less than 25 percent. Taken together the- 
county^and local units vnthin the county supply 75 percent or more of" 
the school funds in 30 States, from 50 to 74 in 17 States, from 25 to 49* 
percent in 1 State, and less than 25 percent in 1 State. 
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$2,469,311,376 in 1930 and $2,233,790,831 in 1932, a decrease of 
9.5 percent. Considering both .revenue and nonrevenue receipts 
for 1932, the proportion derived from various sources was: Federal, 
0.37 percent; State, 18.42 percent; coxinty, 8.98 percent; local, 72.21 
percent; subsidies from educational foundations, 0.02 percent. The 
total amounts of revenue and nonrevenue receipts are shown for each 
State in table 23. 


Table D. — COMPARISON OF RECEIPTS FROM LOANS AND BOND 

SALES — 1930 AND 1932 



1 No information svaiLablo. 
* Stattstiosp 
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BXBBNjyi TURR.^ 

The total expenditure for the public day schools in 1932 was 
$2,161,170,060, excluding payment of bonds. The amount spent for 
the same purpose in 1930 was $2,306,965,557. This was a decrease 
of 6.3 percent for the 2-year period. Tables 24, 25, and 26 show, 
by States, the amoxmts expended in 1932 for current expenses, 
capital outlay, and debt service, and table 27 gives a percentage 
analysis for each expense item for each of the States. 

Current expenses . — The total current expenses, not including inter- 
est, decreased from $1,843,551,708 in 1930 to $1,809,939,016 in 1932, 
or 1.8 percent. The change from 1930 to 1932 ranges from a 21- 
percent decrease in South Carolina to a 12,8-percent increase in 
Delaware. Thirty-one States register a decret^se from 1930 to 1932, 
ranging from 0.4 to 21 percent, and 17 States an increase ranging 
from 0.7 to 12.8 percent. 


Table E.— COMPARISON OF CURRENT EXPENSES IN 1930 AND 1932, 

BY STATES 



Current expenses (not including 
interest) 

Annual cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance 

State 

1930 

1932 

Percent 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1930 

1032 

Pwcent 

increase 

or 

decrease 

1 

» 

3 

4 


8 

7 

OoutiiieBtal Uuted States. 

tl, 843, 861, 708 

«1, 809, 939,016 

—1.8 

•86.70 

•81.36 

—6.2 

Alabama 

17,653,225 

15,855,506 

- 10. 2 

37.28 

31.16 

-16*4 

Arizona 

8,289,646 

8,118,054 

1 —2. 1 

109.12 

100 27 

—a 11 

Arkansas .... 

11, 101, 551 

9,644,727 

1 -13.1 

33.66 

28,46 

—15.2 

California .... 

131, 136, 633 

124,719,955 

+3.0 

isaso 

12a 87 

-3.3 

Colorado 

21. 125, 901 

20, 199, 773 

-4.4 

lia76 

101 42 

—8,4 

Coonectloat 

28,155,339 

29,738,992 

+5.6 

102.58 

104 27 

+1.6 

I>elawafe 

3,448,498 

3,890,039 

+12.8 

9a 12 

100. 31 

+5.6 

ZMstrlot of Columbia 

9,043,813 

9,370,065 

+3.6 

133.39 

127.54 

—3 7 

Florida.. 

13/516,239 

1% 821. 467 

+2.3 

60.61 

47 22 

—57 

Qoorgla 

17, 166, 356 

17,285,146 

+.7 

31.89 

30.20 

—5.3 

Idaho 

8,553,928 

7,803,449 

-as 

86 86 

7a 51 

—11.9 


123,460,692 

117,035,475 

—6.2 

102.56 

9a 89 

—7 0 

Indiana | 

64,666,666 

51,449.071 

— A9 

91.66 

79.23 

—13.6 

lewa ..... 

Kansas 

44,692,603 

38,867,923 

40,977,634 

29,76(^983 

—as 
— lai 

96 10 
92.81 

8a86 

77.52 

-10,9 
—10 6 

Kentucky 

20,009,576 

19, 111, 092 

—4.5 

46.23 

41.24 

-10,8 

Louisiana 

16.847,280 

16, 586, 189 

—1.5 

4a 19 

44.80 

-7 0 

Maiz» 

9, 647, 509 

9,844,856 

+ao 

60.^ 

67.38 

-3 e 

Maryland 

18,880.053 

19,682,761 

+4.3 

8ai5 ' 

7a 92 

— L5 

Massachusetts 

74, 034, 720 

73, 353, 630 

—.9 

109.57 

105.03 

-11 

Michigan 

96,968,550 

85,621,571 

— 11.7 

114.76 

98. 7S 

-13 0 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

46, 271, 102 
15,767,723 
40,513,185 

45,637,935 
» 16, 757, 723 
42, 164, 782 

— 1.6 

101.29 

36.13 

70.28 

95.83 
13a 13 
70.02 

—6 4 

Missoun 

+4.1 

-.4 

Montana 

11, 567, 838 

10, 622, 374 

— ai 

109.73 

98.61 

-10.1 

Nebraska 

24, 123,984 

22,611,283 

—6.3 

93.08 

80.21 

—13 8 

Nevada 

2,039,602 

2, 170, 283 

+a4 

136. 18 

132.36 

— i8 

New Hampshire 

6,119,532 

6,440,747 

+6.2 

92.77 

93 85 

+1 2 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

82, 801, 149 
6,884,701 

87,456,888 

6,014,046 

+&6 

+2,2 

124.90 
77 21 

12a 30 
71.89 

+1.2 

—59 


1 Statistics, 1930. 
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Table E. — COMPARISON OF CURRENT EXPENSES IN 1930 AND 1932, 

BY STATES — Continued 


State 

Current expenses (not including 
Interest) 

Annual cost i>er pupil In 
average dally attendance 

] 

1930 1 

1032 

Percent 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1930 1 

1 

1932 

Percent 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

New York 

$250, 705, 491 

$272, 023,414 

+6 3 

$137 55 

$139.38 

+1 3 

North Carolina — 

28,830,302 

25,083,394 

— 13.0 

42.85 

34.44 

—19.6 

North Dakota - 

14,794, 184 

12,117,315 

— 18 1 

09 55 

83 77 

— 16.0 

Ohio 

109, 213, 109 

98,500,523 

-9.8 

96.60 

83 56 

— 12.7 

Oklahoma 

30,780,341 

27,303,440 

—11.3 

65.48 

55 35 

—16. 5 

Oregon 

16,030,009 

16,064, 041 

—6.0 

103 31 

76.38 

—26.1 

Pennsylvania 

145,801, 417 

149,408,030 

+2.6 

87 81 

86. 14 

—1.0 

Rhode Island 

9, 821, 214 

10. 424, 854 

+6. 1 

96 74 

98. 35 

+2.7 

South Carolina 

13,933,522 

11,002,230 

—21.0 

30.08 

29 44 

—26.4 

iOftkote 

13. 219. 921 

12, 489,037 

—6-6 

95.30 

90. 85 

—4 7 

Teimessee 

20, 660,079 

19, 723, 214 

—4.1 

42.66 

1 

80. 21 

—8.1 

Texas 

58, 697, 695 

60,808,246 

+3.8 

64.57 

57.49 

+6.4 

Utah 

9,052,040 

8, 213, 269 

—9 3 

75.08 

64. 50 

—14.1 

Vermont.... 

4. 883, 970 

4,443,^ 

—9.0 

84.24 

76.40 

—0 3 

Virginia 

20,026,944 

19. 965, 247 

— 4 

44.25 

41.85 

—6 6 

Washington 

27, 970, 728 

20, 630, 775 

—4,8 

100 45 

92.56 

-7 9 

West Virginia-. 

25, 206,495 

23,401,879 

-7 1 

72. 18 

63.82 

—11.6 

Wisoonsln 

44,500.798 

44, 108, 709 

—.9 

94. 17 

86 66 

—8.1 

Wyoming 

6 , 137,422 

5,475,079 

—11.1 

128 59 

114.89 

—10.7 


The following shows the amount expended and the cost per pupil 
for each of the several functions ; and also the proportionate amounts 
devoted to each function in 1930 and 1932. 


COMPARISON OF STATE SCHOOL EXPENSES IN 1930 AND 1932 


Purpose 

1930 

1932 

Percent- 
age de- 
crease 
in i>er 
oapita 
cost 

Amount 

Per capita 
cost on 
average 
dally at- 
tendance 

Per- 

cent 

of 

total 

Amount 

Per capita 
cost on 
average 
daily at- 
tendance 

Per- 

cent 

of 

total 

1 

t 

t 

B 

6 

■6 

B| 

8 

General control 

Instruction: 

Salaries............... - 

Textbooks and supplies. 
Total instruction..—... 

Operation. ... 

Maintenance 

Auxiliary agencies 

Fixed oniugeB 

To'al ounent expenase. 

Capital outlay 

Intereet— , — 

$78,679,502 

1,250,427,194 

67,300,039 

1,317.727,233 

216,092,433 

78.810,2% 

101,992,622 

60,260,680 

$3.70 

6a 80 

3.17 
61.97 
iai6 
a 71 
4.80 
2.36 

4.3 

67.9 

a6 

71.6 

11.7 
4.3 
6.5 
2.7 

$74,910, 121 

1, 265, 443, 910 
67,887,916 
1,333,331,826 
19a 906. 327 
5a6ia348 
9a 707, 181 
45, 56a 213 

$3.37 

66.89 

3 OS 
50.94 
a 94 
2.63 
4.44 
2.04 


a9 

a2 

as 

as 

12.0 

29.1 

7.8 

lae 

1,843. 561, 7C 8 

86.70 

100 0 


81.36 

100 0 

aa 

370, 877. iMH» 
92,636.880 

17.44 

4 36 

MM 

210, 99a 262 
140,234,782 

9.48 

6.30 


4a 6 
1 *44.8 


jBHI 



^ Inc3pea86. 

* Mostly due to more States reportinR intoreet charges. 38 States reported Interest charges In 1930 while 
an States ^low interest chargee ior 1982, 
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A furtiher analysis of the school expense dollar shows that 1 .6 cents 
is for school board and business offices, 2.5 cents for superintendents 
and their offices, 69.9 cents for salaries of supervisors, principals, and 
teachers, 1,3 cents for textbooks, 2.5 cents for educational supplies, 
6.2 cents for janitorial service, 4.8 cents for fuel, light, water, and 
janitors' supplies, 0.2 cents for public libraries under control of board 
of education, 0,6 cents for the promotion of health, 3.1 cents for 
transportation of pupils, 0.2 cents for compulsory attendance service, 
1.4 for other auxiliary agencies, and 2.5 for fi.xed charges. 



Figitbb e. — Ann na l cost i>er pupil In averagd dally attendanoa fwr ourrent expenses, capital outlay, and 

Interest, 1931-^. 

« 

Table 27 shows for each State the percentage distribution of ex- 
penditures for each major current expense item. The percent devoted 
to general conlarol ranges from 1.6 in Michigan and North Dakota to 
8 in Arkan sas ; to instruction, from 64.7 in New Hampshire to 81.3 
in South Carolina; to operation, from 3.6 in Alabama to 12.7 in 
Nevada; to maintenance, from 1.3 in Arkansas and South Carolina 
to 5.8 in Maine; to auxiliaiy agencies, from 3 in Nebraska to 15 in 
North Dakota; and to fixed charges, from 0,7 in New Jersey to 7.3 
in Maryland. Since these percentages are State averages, the vari- 
ation in the proportionate amounts spent for each current expense 
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item would vary considerably among the school districts of the 
country. These variations are partly due to climatic differences and 
to some extent to variations in accounting procedure. 

Cajpital outlay , — The amount spent for capital outlay in 1930 was 
$370,877,969, and in 1932 the amount spent for this purpose was 
$210,996,262. Within the biennium there was, therefore, a decrease 
of $159,881,707, or 43.1 percent, in the amoimt spent for hew build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment. From 1920 to 1932 the peak for capital 
outlay was reached in 1 925 when the amoimt expended for new build- 
ings, sites, and new equipment was $433,584,559. The amoimt spent 
for capital outlay in 1932 was 33.6 percent below the average for 
th^e expenditures from 1920 to 1932 and 51.3 percent less than in 
1925. Of the total expenditure in 1930, excluding payments of 
bonds, 16.1 percent was for capital outlay; in 1932, 9.7 percent was 
for this purpose. The proportionate amount for capital outlay 
varied considerably among the States, ranging from 2.1 percent in 
Georgia to 36.8 percent in Delaware. 

Debt service and interest , — In 1930, payments on bonds and short-' 
time loans amounted to $144,950,229, and in 1932 to $182,943,930, 
an increase of $37,993,701, or 26.2 percent. Between 1920 and 1932 
the largest payment for these purposes was in 1932, the amoimt at 
this time being $182,943,930. The increase from 1920 to 1932 
amounted to $123,809,038, or 209.4 percent. 

In 1930, only 38 States reported the amoimt of interest paid, which 
was $92,535,880. In 1932, the interest payments in these same States 
was $110,273,108. This was an increase of $17,737,228, or 19.2 
percent, in interest payments within the biennium, in these 38 States. 
Table F shows the expenditure for interest as reported for 1932 and 
the amount per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Cost per pupil , — The average aimual cost, based on current expenses 
(including interest) per pupil in average daily attendance decreased 
from $91.05 in 1930 to $87.67 in 1932, or $3.38 per pupil. Capital 
outlay decreased from $17.44 per pupil in 1930 to $9.48 in 1932, a 
decrease of $7.96. The average annual cost per pupil for current 
expenses (including interest) and capital outlay combined decreased 
from $108.49 in 1930 to $97.15 in 1932, making a decrease of $11.34 
per pupil. Figure 8 shows per capita costs for 1932. 

Based ui>on enrollment the per-pupil cost for current expenses 
(including interest) decreased from $75.40 in 1930 to $74.22 in 1932, 
and the cost per pupil for capital outlay within the biennium decreased 
from $14.44 in 1930 to $8.03 in 1932, a difference of $1.18 and $6.41, 
respectively. 

As shown in table 28 and in figure 9 there is much variation among 
the States in the cost per pupil. Considering the cost per pupU in 
average daily attendance, based on current expenses, the cost ranges 
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Paid P«r Pupil In AT«imee X^aily A-ttexidanoe 
( ]>ollnra ) 



Fictorb 7 . — ^Interest paid per papQ to dally attextdanoe, by State. 1981-32. 
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Feroentase 


^ " Dacraa.Be 

-20 - 15 - -10 -5 


• Increase — 
5 10 


20 25 


South Oarollna -21 .0 

Korth Dakota -IS.l 

Arkaneaa -13 * 1 

Horth Carolina - 13*0 

Kansas -12.1 

Ulohigan - 11.7 

Oklahoma —11. 3 

Wyoming; -11.1 

Alabama -10.2 

Ohio - 9.S 

Utah - 9*3 

Vermont - 9.0 

Idaho - 8 *a 

Iowa - 8.3 

Uontana — 8.1 

West Virginia 
Wabraska 
Oregon 
Indiana 
South Dadcota 
Xlllnole 
Waehlngton 
Kentuoky 
Colorado 
Tenneseae 
Arlaona 
Ulxmeeota 
Louisiana 
Uaeaaohuaette 
Wleoonsln 
Virginia 

ui«»ia.ippl (1930) 

Georgia 
llalne 
Wew Ilex loo 
Florida 

Pennaylvania , 

Oallfomla 

Dietrlot of Coltinbia | 

Texae 
Ulssourl 
UftXTlasd I U-.3 

Vew HasRpshLre 9*2 

M.W Jarsay ^.6 

Oonnaotiout ^.6 

Rhoda Island 6.1 

Ifaw Torlc 6.3 

Veasdd 6*4 

OaX*w««s 12.8 


Usltad Statas 


Pnruxx S.—PacxMntaga increatie*or^decx«a8a in per capita costs for current expenses, by State, trom 1930 

to 1«2. 
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from $31.70 in Arkansas to $152.85 in New York. The cost per pupil 
for capital outlay in 1932 varied from 69 cents in Georgia to $60.16 
in Delaware. 

Based on current expenses the highest average annual cost per 
pupil in the United States since 1920 was in 1930, $91.05. From that 
time to 1932 the cost per pupil in average daily attendance has 
decreased $3.38, or 3.7 percent. The highest average annual cost per 
pupil for capital outlay since 1920 was $21.86 in 1925. The decrease 
from 1925 to 1932 was $12.38, or 56.6 percent. Not including interest 
the average annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 1930 
was $86.70 and in 1932 $81.36, a decrease of $5.34, or 6.2 percent 
(table E). 

SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Value of school property . — The estimated value of school property — 
buildings, sites, and equipment — used for public, elementary, and 
secondaiy school purposes was $6,211,327,040 in 1930 and $6,581,- 
539,756 in 1932, an increase of $370,212,716, or 5.6 percent (table 15). 

Considerable variation exists among the States as to the value of 
school property for each child enrolled in school. The average value 
per pupil enrolled for the United States is $250. The lowest, $75, is 
in Mississippi, and the highest, $438, is in New York. In the follow- 
ing States the valuation of school property per piipil enrolled is less 
than $100: Alabama, $89; Arkansas, $90; Georgia, $74; Mississippi, 
$75; South Carolina, $87; and Tennessee, $99, In the following 
States it is more than $300: California, $391; Connecticut, $359; 
Delaware, $311; the District of Columbia, $416; Nevada, $312; New 
Jersey, $391; and New York, $438. 

Nurnber of school buildings . — In 1932, the various State officers 
reported an aggregate of 245,941 buildings used for school purposes 
(table 14). Of this number 143,445, or 57.8 percent, are l-room 
schoolhouses. The following distribution gives the number of States 
having certain specified percentages of l-room schools: 


Number 


Percent: «/ 

10-201 5 

21-30 2 

31-40 3 

41-50 13 

51-60 9 


JVttiBfcer 

Percent: suttea 

61-70 6 

71-80 8 

81-90 1 

91-100 1 


The number and percentage of l-room buildings is shown by States 
(table 14), 

Since there is no uniformly accepted definition of a consolidated 
school, it is practically impossible to present data showing the num- 
ber df 4ncli. schools in the country. Ho*wever, such data as have been 
supplied by 43 States are included in table 14. 


1 niatiiot of ColnmbiA lias only 1.2 poroent. 
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ArIcUMa 

31.70 

SoutH Oafollna 

58.53 

a«orfft« 

32.79 

Alabama 

34.1H 

Ulsaiaalppl < 19 ? 0 } 

3«-lS 

Vor^h Oarolim 

39.43 


40.42 

Viralnl* 

42.73 , 

Xoxituolc7 

43. IM 

l^oulaiana 

49.42 

norlda 

56.26 

OklahOM 

56.73 

Taxaa 

63.70 

Vest Virginia 

65.52 

T7tab 

62.90 

Ualna 

69.24 

UliBOTirl 

73-91 

nmm UexioQ 

75.97 

Vermont 

76-80 

Aanaaa 

COa 99 

Oregon 

81.03 

idabo 

81.64 

Hebraeka 

83.25 

Indiana 

83.42 

Maryland 

86.10 

Wleooneln 

88.11 

Sorth Dakota 

89-63 

XOM 

91.00 

Penneylvanla 

91.13 

Oblo 

94.87 

Sooth Dakota 

97.48 

kew Barngpehire 

97-99 

Xlnxiaaota 

$8.80 

vaahlngton 

98.64 

Uontana 

102.68 

X)elaiimre 

103.81 

ZlllBOla 

103.66 

Ulobigan 

108.04 

haaeaebpaetta 

ioe.91 

Rhode Zaland 

109.30 

Ariaona 

110,39 

Ooimeotloot 

110.50 

Colorado 

115.17 

Vyoming 

115.90 

Dlatrlct of Oolumhia 

127.54 

California 

139.30 

Vevada 

141.01 

Rev Jermj 

141.19 

Rem Tork 

152.85 

Tfnited Statem 

87.67 




Fxou&x 9,<»X'«r oo8t per papU ia aveiractt ettaoda&oe fco’ eurreat expexuwe, by State* iSSl-sa. 
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Piouax 10 — Percentage of all scliool buildinxs in each State that are l-room, 1931-32. 
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According to data furnished by 43 States in 1932 there were at 
that time 17,008 consolidated schools. In these States in 1930 there 
were 16,217 such schools. 

SCHOOL DEBT 

In 1930, the total amount of bonds and other forms of indebtedness 
reported was $2,425,796,439. In 1932, the amount of such indebted- 
ness reported was $3,121,538,276 The increase for the 2-year period 
was $695,741,837. The foregoing figures on school indebtedness 
should be regarded as approximate, since the amounts reported by 
several States are for cities only. The approximate tbtal school debt 
of the country in 1932 was about 144.4 percent of the amount of 
money necessary to run the schools of the country for that year. 

Table F shows the amount of indebtedness in each of the States 
in 1930 and in 1932 and the amount of indebtedness per pupil in 
average daily attendance. The amount of indebtedness per pupil in 
1932 is also shown in figure 11. In 1932, the average indebtedness 
per pupil in average daily attendance was $140.32. The indebted- 
ness per pupil in 1932 ranged from $19.91 in Geoigia to $329.59 in 
New York. 


Tabt.k F. — SCHOOL DEBT, INTEREST PAYMENTS BY STATES, PER 
PUPIL ENROLLED AND IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
1930^32 



School boniLs oiithtiindiuK and otlter forma of 

debt 

Interest payments 

State 

Total amount | 

Per pupil in 
avorago daily 
attendance 

By States 

Per 

pupil 

enrolled 

Per 

pupil in 
avoroRQ 
daily 


luao 

1932 

1930 

1932 


attend- 

ance 

1 

z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Continental Vmtad 
States 

n.485, 7M.4S8 

n, lai, &3B. 876 

tU4 08 

•140.38 

•140, 834, 788 

•5.34 

86,30 

Alabamn 

Arizona 

Arkansan . , 

California. . 

Colorculo — 

wTarMMw" 

IS,K44,U.'M} 

'jn. * 206 , euo 

211,014, 007 
32, 743, 730 

12. K5U, lAO 
20.2ai,:i7l 
203, wa, 107 
441, 140 

66. 49 
182. 24 
79. *2*2 
2:12.20 
171. 07 

66.27 
158.76 
86.26 
210, 36 
162.89 

l,ft13,740 
819, 706 
1,097,930 
» 10, 087, 090 
2, 737, 438 

2 68 

8 37 
2,46 
8.98 
11.08 

3.25 
10 12 
a 24 

10.42 
la 74 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida- - 

Georgia ' 

Idaho ' 

47. IWMJ, 706 
2. 4.V2, WK 
04, 00*2, 0*28 
> 12. H49, 1 16 
10. 367, 233 

46, 4;t8. 275 
2, 4;t4. 975 
01, (KtH, 491 
* 11,397,000 
9. 64*2, 823 

17:t. 26 
07. «6 
*243 38 
23.87 
105. 27 

in2, 82 
«2 78 
210 67 
19 91 
94 54 

1,774,931 

1 i:t. 006 
2. 646. g:t3 

1 1, 4H4. 868 
523,048 

5, 45 
% 54 

7 20 

2 00 

4 3U 

ft, 22 
2. 91 
9.04 
2.59 
5 13 

minoia ... 

Indiana 

Iowa - . - 

Xnnfffw . 1 

Kentucky.. .... . 

, 00, 84.3, 779 

' 03. 860.655 

67. 427, 2.V) 

' > Kb 012. 449 

K, 710. 389 

158, 920. 218 
.10. 767, 6.16 
A1,0I.1. IHl 
31. 176,962 
J7,00*A66H 

68.01 
107.07 
123. 49 
37. 31 
20.12 

129,54 
92,04 
IIB, 2« 
8t 21 
3a 09 

10. 145, 790 
2,722, 193 
2,554, 194 
> 1,332,0.18 
899,98*2 

7, 17 
a. 90 
4,m 
a, 1ft 
1.47 

8,27 
4, 19 
5 :i4 

a 47 

1,94 

Louisiana 

Maine.-.. 

Maryland 

Msssachoaetts^ 

Michigan 

1 t 23. 543, 414 
* 4. 964. 364 
14, 39.% 834 
« .10, 614, 730 
192. 163. 878 i 

t 11.998,000 
*4.673,000 
41, 939. 309 
*60,909,000 
179, 000, 910 

67.35 

35.96 

61. n 

74.91 
j 227.42 

32,41 
31 m 
108, 1ft 
87,21 
200. 69 

1,708, 81.1 
271, 672 
1,791, 198 
» 2, 713, 898 
> 8, 029. 583 

3,82 
1. B8 
ft. 22 
a. 47 

8 Oft 

4 62 
1 .8ft 
7 18 
a 89 
9 2<1 


* Estimated, basis city school reports, » Cities only, * Statistics of 1927-28- 

463SS~~3 4 ' ^ 3 
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Table F.~yGIIOOL 1>KKT. INTKHKST JWVMiONTS BV STATES, PER 
PtTPlI. ENROLLED AND IN AVERAill': DAIIA’ ATTENDANCE 
1930 - 32 — Cuntinuotl 



Si'l.ciol hfiii'is lull .iiitl oCuT fiiriiiN of i 

Interest payments 

i 

i 

j 

f 

1 

Total uiiKumt 

I93(> tV32 1 

IVr fiupil 111 

4liuly ' 

iitfciuUincv j 

iwrw) 1 18.{2 > 

1 

By States 

' 

Per 

pupil 

enrolled 

Per 

pupil in 
average 
dally 
attend- 
ance 

1 

J 

t 

1 

» i 

* 

6 

t 

7 

8 

Minnesota 

$m», 03»», oi« 

$7:i,.'i8*i.fl85 

S16I. 10 

$1.54. H8 

$1,122,308 

$2. 01 

$2.30 

Mississippi 

Missouri — ,, 

8.:i30,753 

« H. ;i30, 763 

18 10 i 

« 10. HI 

1 0.10, 137 
» 2,312.807 

U09 

1,48 

4». ;«)7. OWi 

.50. ;8>2, (MM 

K\ 54 

8.3. »W 

3 43 

3 89 

Montana 

10,861,037 

ID.tM'AOOO 

an 07 

83. '£i 

431, 876 

3.63 

4.01 

Kebraska 

34, 818, 063 

.33. 776, 228 

134.72 

1 19 H2 

8.51, 96,5 

Z64 

3 03 

Nevada 

2,m032 

2, 288, .3.58 

157. aO 


141,822 

7. 16 

866 

New Hnmpsblre 

6, IDA, 080 

« ^ ifxs. tm 

92. m 

HH 98 


3,71 

4.13 

New Jersey 

213,8B7.4AH 

221. 167, 472 

321.68 

318.61 

10* 2:i9, 22*2 

12 46 

K80 

New Mexico 

7, 268, «70 

6,790,400 

8.5. :tu 

HI. 17 

311,6.50 
26, 376, 0a5 

3 12 

4.08 

New York 

259, 147, 780 

* 646,;tHI.681 

m H6 

:t29, f>9 

11.77 

13 47 

North Carolina 

71, 1 16. fMH 

60,000,000 

106. 68 

M2 38 

» 3. B33, 000 

4.20 

4.99 

N*ortb Dakota.* 

15,711,627 

1,5,428,8)0 

\m, 72 

xm, rt7 

» 84H, 643 

6. 12 

5,87 

Ohio 

228,268. 688 

224,006,0.31 

200 87 

180. 02 

12 028,816 

9 72 

ia7i 

Oklahoma 

* 24,068.784 

»2H*7t)0.0n0 

M. m 

5K 19 

678,006 

1. 01 

1 38 

Oregon... 

22.327, 180 

24.632.768 

14.3.88 

124 80 

816.614 

4 48 

4 65 

FbnnaylTanla 

272,796,327 

284. 700, 6H8 

164.22 

164, 04 

H, 062, 634 

4. 31 

4 99 

Khode Island 

36.862.234 

28.368.867 

262 88 

276.88 

1,169,889 

9.41 

10,94 

South Carolina........ .. 

*7,726, 112 

18, 046, 280 

22. 17 


1, 1.5.3,862 

2.43 

3 09 

South Dakota 

ia 682, 112 

17,07^468 

134.76 

124 18 

811,286 

6 63 

6 63 



* 16,718,600 

31.082; 126 

32. 62 

61.82 

608,882 

.96 

1. 21 

Texas... 

18. 971. XW 

131, 363, 449 

18.60 

124. 18 

1 6. 667, 672 

.5 01 

e.21 

Utah 

12,780.267 

002, 4.58 

106.00 

84.97 

668,801 

3 97 

4 40 

Vermont 

2,761. 161 

2.899.481 
* 20, 684. 000 

47. 63 
7. HH 

48 H6 
42,88 

« 140,000 
669, 338 
1,760, io:i 

2. 11 

2.41 

Vlrginib 

*3 666,636 

1. 16 

1,39 

Washington 

31, 082. 146 

36,661,008 

111.60 

127. :iH 

6.04 

6 08 

West Virginia. .... 

17,679,300 
18, 23.5, 040 
7, 242, 773 

18.000,000 
41,056,587 
7, 643, 787 

60.61 
40.64 
I5I 74 

48.86 
80 46 

626,000 

782.620 

47,906 

1.48 

1. 76 

Wisconsin 

1 37 

1 65 

Wyoming 

168.30 

.86 

1,01 


T Bstlmatedr basts city school reports. 

1 Oitles only. 

< Statistics ol 1029-30. 

* Includes New York City, $300,007,000, which is not included la 1830 statisticH. 


STATISTICS OP NEGRO SCHOOLS 


In the following paragraphs of this section comparisons between 
white and Negro schools are made with respect to enrollments, attend- 
ance, length of term, and such other items upon which data were com- 
piled (tables 31 to 36). 

School popnlotion and enrottment . — In 1932, there were in the 18 
States in which separate schools are maintained for whites and 
Negroes, 9,174,600 white and 2,903,700 Negro children from 6 to 17 
years of age, inclusive. It is seen, therefore, that about 24 percent of 
the children of school age are Negroes. The number of white children 
enrolled in these States in 1932 was 7,562,872, and the number of 
Negro children enrolled was 2,353,320. In 1932, the ratio of enroll- 
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UieslBsippl C 1930 ) 

19.10 


19-91 

lialne 

31 . 9 « 

LouJls laniL 

32 . 

XentuolCT 

36.69 

Kanaaa ' 

39.60 

▼iTfflnla 

4 s .88 

West Ylarslnla 

48.96 

Teanaont 

*^ 9.«5 

Beuth Oarollaa 

50.96 

Alabama 

56.27 

Oklahoma 

58.19 


61.82 

Delaware 

62.78 

Wlaoonalii 

80.46 

Wortb Oaxollna 

82.39 

Missouri 

83.63 


86.25 

V«w Uaxioo 

86.90 

Ua, SMobu a 0 1 1 ■ 

87.21 

Hmw Baatpttblr^ 

88 .^ 

InAlana 

92.04 

Moatajoa 

93.23 

Xdabo 

94 -. 54 

Otab 

94.97 

Worth DsJcota 

106,67 

Xoua 

116.26 

Webrasha 

119.82 

South Dakota 

124.18 

Teacas 

124.19 

Oresos 

124-90 

WashlBctoB 

127 . 38 l 

Xlllaola 

129.54 

Verada 

140.23 

Mlxmeeota i 

154.88 

Vyomlns 

158,30 

Arlsoha 

158.76 

Oouneetleut 

162.82 

OoXorade 

162.89 

PenasylTsula 

164.04 

Marylaudi 

168.16 

Ohio 

190.02 

Miohlsan 

206.59 

Oalltomla 

210.36 

Florida 

210. 57 

Bhods Island 

276.99 

Vow Jsrasy 

319.61 

Wsv York 

329-59 


Onlliwl Stefcaa 


Sobool Oeito't Pear Pupil la Averase Dally Atteadanoe 

(Dollars) 


139.63 
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flQUKS ll.-^&ehool debt outaujidlng per pupil In averape dally attendaDoe» by State, lU3l'-32. 
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ment in ijublic schools to scliool population was 82.4 for white children 
and 81 for Negro children. It is apparent, tlitMvfore, tluit a slightly 
greater proportion of white tlian of Negro (‘liildrtui are enrolled in the 
public scliools. In several States, however, as may be noted in table 
31 the proportion of Negro children enrolled is practically the same as 
that of white children. 

In 1930, there were enrolled in the kintlergarten and elementary 
school grades 2,109,992 Negro pupils, and in 1932, the enrollment m 
these grades was 2,217,330, an increase of 0r>,0.*>5, or 3 percent. The 
enrollment of Negro pui)ils in the secondary sdiool grades in 1930 was 
112,586 and in 1932 it was 135,981 an increase of 28,069, or 24.9 
percent. 

Of the total enrollment in the Negro schools in 1032, 94.2 percent 
was in the kindergarten and elementary grades, and 5.8 percent in the 
high-school grades. In the white schools in these States 82.3 percent 
of the enrollment was in tlie kindergarten and elementary grades and 

17.7 percent in the high-school grades. nC'he Negro schools have an 
unusually large proportion of the children in the tirst grade, 33.5 per- 
cent compared with 17.7 percent in the first grade of the white schools. 

Aiteridance and ,dL07't term . — The average nuiiib<‘r of Negro children 
in average daily attendance in 1930 was 1,645,518, and in 1932 it was 
1,802,840. During the biennium, the number in average daily attend- 
ance increased 7.8 percent and the number enrolled increased 3.1 
percent. During the same period, the average daily attendance of 
white cliildren in the States maintaining separjite schools increased 

3.7 percent, and the enrollment 1.6 percent. In 1930, the average 
length of the school term in white schools and Negro schools was, 
respectively, 162 and 132 days; in 1932, the average length of term 
was 165 and 134 days, respectively. The sliorter school term for 
Negroes doubtless helps account for the retardation among the Negro 
children. 

The average number of days attended by each pupil enrolled in the 
white schools in 1930 Avas 128 days, and in Negro schools 97 days; m 
1932, the number of days attended in wdiite schools was 134, and in 
Negro schools 103. In 1930, 79 percent of the w’hite children and 73 
percent of the Negro children enrolled w'ere in average daily at- 
tendance. In 1932, 81 percent of the white children and 77 percent 
of the Negro children enrolled attended daily. In several States, the 
percentage of Negro pupils enrolled attending daily is practically the 
same as that of white pupils. On the whole, however, as the fore- 
going figures indicate, the Negro cliildren do not attend school as 
regularly as do the white children. 

Pupil-Teacher ratio . — In 1930, the number of pupils enrolled per 
teacher in the white schools in the States having separate schools for 
whites and Negroes was 34, and in Negro schools 44 ; in 1932, the num- 
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ber of pupils per teacher in white and Negro schools was 36.1 and 43.4, 
respectively. The heavy toaeher-load in the Negro schools may 
account in part for excessive retardation in such schools. 

SOME URBAN AND RURAL SCHOOL STATISTICS 

Wlien a community ceases to be rural and to take on urban charac- 
teristics is a question not easily answered. For statistical purposes, 
however, incorporated places having a population of 2,500 or more are 
classed by the Bureau of the Census and the Office of Education as 
urban an<l the remainder of the country as rural. The collection of 
educational statistics for urban communities as thus defined and for 
the country as a wdiolo is not a very difficult matter, but the collection 
of such statistics from rural communities to show totals by States and 
for the entire country for the nonurban area has been found to be most 
involved, since many of the State departments of public instruction in 
compiling educational statistics do not separate urban and rural, or if 
tliey do, they use a variety of bases in separating these communities. 
Probably the most reliable method thus far used in obtaining rural 
school statistic‘s for the entire country is to subtract the totals for 
cities from the State totals reported by the several State departments 
of education. Since i^ractically all cities having a population of 2,500 
or more furnished school statistics in 1932 it is possible by the process 
just mentioned to obtain rather complete statistics for the remainder 
of the country generally classed as rural. It is evident, however, that 
educational statistics for rural and urban areas cannot be entirely 
separated by subtracting urban from State totals, since some of the 
incorporated pla<*.es include rural territory and since the boundaries of 
some city school districts extending as they do beyond the boundaries 
of the municipal corporation, include rural areas. Then, too, the en- 
rollment figures for many city school systems include nonresident 
pupils, especially secontlary school pupils who live in rural communi- 
ties. It is obv’ious that the statistics for rural areas as given in the 
tables arc only approximate. Figures for the United States are shown 
in table O. 

Populatioiif enroiimeutHf and attendance , — The census figures for 1930 
show that 5G.2 percent of the total population was urban and 43.8 per- 
cent was rural, and that 49.7 percent of the children 5 to 17 years 
of age lived in cities and 50.3 percent in rural areas at that time. 
There probably has not been any great change since 1930. Changes 
which have occurred would probably show a laiger percentage of 
botli adults and children living in rural communities, since the trend 
of population toward the cities has not been so great and since a 
movement toward the country has been in evidence since 1930. 
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Of the total enrollment in the schools of the country, 13,453,838, 
or 51.2 percent, are enrolled in city schools and 12,821,603, or 48.8 
percent, in rural schools. A comparison of the number of children 
enrolled with the total population shows that 19.5 percent of the 
total urban i^opulation and 22.2 percent of the rural population are 
enrolled in the public schools. This diffcrentiixl is probably accounted 
for by the difference in ratios of adults to children and fewer private 
schools in rural districts. Since data are not at hand showing the 
number of cliildren 5 to 17 years of age attending the public schools, 
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the total enrollment is compared with the number of children of 
that age. On this basis the ratio of enrollment in city schools to the 
number of city children 6 to 17 years of age is 85. 8, and the ratio of 
the total enrollment in rural schools to the number of rural children 5 
to 17 years of age is 76.2. It would thus appear that rural children 
do not enroll in the same proportion as do city children, but the higher 
ratio for city children is doubtless due in part at least to the fact 
that many cities maintain kindergartens for cliildren 4 or 5 years of 
age while very few rural communities maintain such schools; to the 
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fact that a iai*{?or iiercontage of city <*lii!<lrcii than of rural children 
ax*c in the last year of high school, many of whom are more than 17 
years of age, and to the fact that many rural <'hildreu attend city 
schools. 

Since the total enrollment is compared with thei number of children 
6 to 17 yearn of ago, it is possible for the ratio to equal or to exceed 
100, as is the case in several States. The high ratios in sevei'al States 
may probably be questioned as to tlieir correctness. 

Enrollments by grades in rural and city schools present some sig- 
nificant contrasts (tables 3S ant! 1^0). 

As is to be expected, the kindeigarten has made relatively small 
progress in rural sections. In urban areas 1 of every 22 pupils attend- 
ing the schools is enrolled in kindergarten ; in rural sections only 1 
pupil of every 147 enrolled is registered in kindergarten. The enroll- 
ment in first grade is much higher for rural schools than for schools in 
centers of 2,500 population or more. The drop in enrollment between 
first and second grades is especially marked in rural sclu^ols, probably 
due to a condition of excessive retardation in the fimt grade. The 
percentage loss in enrollment in successive grades in rural schools is 
greater than in urban schools. Tim half-way mark in the public- 
school system (which also coincides ratlier closely with the upper 
limit of the compulsoxy school age) is the place where the superior 
holding power of the urban school makes itself felt. The lines (fig. 13) 
indicating grade enrollments in the two types of schools cross between 
the sixth and seventh grades and draw farther apart through the 
remaining grades of elementary schools and high schools, as is shown 
in figure 13. 

Of the 13,453,838 pupils enrolled in the public day schools of the 
cities, 11,625,461 are in avertxge daily attendance, and of the 12,821,603 
enrolled in the rural schools, 10,019,883 are in average daily attend- 
ance, or approximately one million and a half of the city and two 
million of the rural children enrolled aro absent from school each day. 
Of the urban children enrolled 86.4 and of the rural children enrolled 
82.8 percent are in average daily attendance. 

As shown in table 40, the percentage of pupils in average daily 
attendance in several of the States is higher in their rural than in 
their city schools. 

It IS generally known that the city child has had the opportunity 
of attending school more days a year than has had the rural child, but 
the difference in the length of school term expressed in days is not so 
well known. In 1932, the city schools of tlie country were in session 
181.5 days and the rural schools were in session 159.9 days. The 
city child thus had an opportunity of attending school 21.6 days more 
than had his coimtry cousin. In several States, the length of school 
term in the cities of those States was about two months more than 
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in the rural coniniiinitios. For oxnmple, in Alabama the city school 
term exceeded the niral by HS.l days, in Arkansas by 47.2 days, in 
Mississippi by 47 3 days, and in vSouth C^arnlina by 42.3 days. 

Measured by the averagee number <>f clays attended, the children 
enrolled in the city schools wore in atteudauce 150.0 days and those 
enrolled in the rural schools were in attendance 132.4 days; in other 
words the city child is absent from school 24.6 days and the rural 
child 27.5 days during the year. In .several State.s, tis is shown in 
table 40, the rural school children attended school on an average of 
less than 100 days, while in these same States tlie city school children 
attended school between 140 and 145 tiays, t>r more than 40 days 
more than the number of days attendod by cliildren in the rural 
schools of these States. 

The foregoing figures showing the ditference in the length of school 
term and the difference in the liumber of days attentled may not seem 
great for 1 year but, assuming that the child continues to U\'e in the 
same community and that these figures hold good for each of the 12 
years of the public-school course, tlie city <‘hil<l would have within 
these 12 years the opportunity of attending school 259.2 more days 
than has the rural child. Greater regularity of attendance would 
give the urban child a further advantage of 44.8 days; thus the 
city child on an average would aiten<l school a total of 294 more days 
during the 12-year period than would the rural child. Counting 20 
days to a school month, the city child has the opportunity of attending 
school 12.9 more months than the rural child in order to complete 
a 12-year course, and he actually attends school 14.7 more months 
than the rural child. 

The following arithmetical problem may bo presented: If a school 
term of 181.5 days a year is needed in order for the city child to com- 
plete the regular 12-year public-school course, how many years would 
it take for the rural child who has a school terni of 169.9 days to 
complete the same course? Based on the number of days schooling 
offered, the answer is 13.6 years. 

PURIL-TBACHJSR RATIO 

The pupil-teacher ratios given in the following paragraphs are 
calculated on the basis of the number of pupils enrolled and the 
number of positions, including teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
Since the part-time supervisory and administrative work that is done 
in rural schools is done by persons who are reported as teachers it 
seems more comparable to include the full-time persons in city schools 
who do these types of work. If the ratios were calculated on the 
basis of persons reported as teachers only, the ratios for cities would 
be considerably higher while the ratios for rural would increase very 
little. 
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Altliough there are more pupils enrolled in the city schools of the 
Nation than in the rural schools, there are fewer teaching positions, 
including principals and super visoi*s, in the cities than in the rural 
areas, the total number of such positions in urban communities being 
426,176 and inrural communities, 466,769. 

In the cities, the average number of pupils to a teaching position, 
including principals and supervisor, is 31.6 and in the rural com- 
munities the average is 27.5. 

In only 13 States does the pupil-teacher ratio in city schools fall 
below 30, and in no State does this ratio in such schools fall below 
25; in the rural communities of 31 States the pupil-teacher ratio is 
less than 30, and in 22 of them it is less than 25. A further analysis 
of the pupil-teacher ratio in the rural schools shows that in 10 States 
such ratio is less than 20. As pointed out in another section of this 
report, the low pupil-teacher ratio in some of the States is due to the 
many small one-teacher schools. Attention may also be called to the 
fact that the low pupil-teacher ratios in rural schools are, for the 
most part, in those States that maintain thousands of small rural 
school districts for administrative purposes. 

Regardless of the question whether or not a low pupil-teacher ratio 
is desirable, it is evident that in the schools in which such ratio is 
low the cost per pupil will be comparatively high. A recent study by 
the Office of Education shows that the cost per pupil in the small 
one-teacher schools is much greater than in the larger schools.' 

BXPBNDITURB 

In 1932, the current expense item in city schools amounted to 
$1,154,318,914 for the 13,453,838 pupils enrolled in these schools, 
and in the rural schools it amounted to only $655,620,102 for the 
12,821,603 pupils enrolled. Based on the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance the cost per pupil in the city schools was $108.93 
and in the rural schools $64.39. The cost per pupil in city schools 
ranged from $45.81 in South Carolina to $158.94 in New York, and 
in rural schools, from $25.93 in Geoigia to $165.82 in Nevada (table 
44). In 13 States the cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 
rural schools was loss than $50, while in only 5 States was the cost 
per pupil in the city schools less than this amount. In none of the 
States did the cost per city school pupil fall below $40, while in 9 
States the cost per rural school pupil fell below this figure. 

The cost per rural school pupil is low despite the fact that the 
average pupil-teacher ratio in the rural schools is less than in the 
city schools. 

* Ganmnitx* W. H. Xoosoini«s through the aUmlsatlon of very small schools. Wa shin gton^ Qorem- 
ment Printing Ofl&oe. 11134. (U.8. Office of Bduoatlon, Bulletin 1994, no. 3.) 
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Of the total amount for current expenses, $831,839,068 was used to 
pay the salaries of the 426,176 supervisors, princii>als, and teachers 
in city schools, and only $434,054,842 was used for the salaries of the 
466,769 rural school supervisors, principals, and teachers. In other 
words, the city schools of the country expended almost twice as much 
for such salaries as did the rural schools and for fewer teachers. 

A comparison of tlie average annual salaries of city school super- 
visors, principals, and teachem with those paid in the rural schools 
shows that the former were more than twice as great as the latter, 
the average annual city school salary in 1932 being $1,951, and the 
average rural school salary $930. 

The average annual salary varies greatly among the States for 
both city and rural school teachei’s (table 43). The average salary 
in city schools ranges from $967 in Arkansas to $2,808 in New York, 
and the average salary in rural schools ranges from $485 in Arkansas 
to $2,152 in Connecticut. 

On the basis of a minimum salary of $1,000 a year, the average 
salary for city teachers in all but 2 States equals or exceeds this 
amount, but in only 23 States does the average salary of rural school 
teachers equal or exceed $1,000. In 12 States the rural school 
salaries average less than $700 a year. 

In 1932, capital oiitlay for city schools was $134,144,938 and for 
rural schools, $76,851,324, or $11.61 per city school pupil and $7.24 
per rural school pupil. The cost per city school pupil for capital 
outlay varied from 59 cents in Mississippi to $51.87 in Delaware, and 
the cost per rural school pupil varied from 20 cents in Iowa to $68.35 
in Delaware. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND liHLATBD ITHMS 

The total number of rural school buildings in the entire country 
is 218,180 and the total number of city school buildings 27,761. Of 
the total number of schoolhousos 143,445 have but 1 room. Since 
nearly all of them are in rural districts more than half of the rural 
schoolhouses are of the l-room type. 

In the cities the average number of piii>ils to a building is 485, 
while in the rural area the average to a building is only 59. In the 
following States the average number of piipils to a building in rural 
communities is less than 30: Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming (table 42). The smallness of the rural schools 
is more definitely shown in United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1934, No. 3, “Economies Through the Elimination of Very Small 
Schools. ” 

The estimated value of city school property is more than twice as 
great as that of rural school property. The total estimated value 
of city school property is $4,764,617,679 and of rural school property 
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$1,817,022,177. The. avortipfo value of school property per pupil 
enrolle<l in city schools is $353, and per pupil enrolled in rural schools 
$143. The value of city school property for pupils ranges from $144 
in Georgia to $400 in New ITork and the value of rural school property 
for pupils enrollctl ranges from $47 in Georgia to $460 in Nevada. 
In 12 States rural school property is valued at less than $100 per 
pupil enrolled. 

OF TTIH ECONOMIC SITUATION UPON THE SCHOOLS 

The eirects of the depression, which started about 192S or 1929, 
began to be seriously reflected in the schools of the country between 
1930 and 1932. At fii*st only a school district here and there was 
affected, but within the biennium enough were affected to lower State 
and national averages in certain respects. The foregoing* statement, 
it should be kept in mind, relates only to the biennium 1930-32. 
Since 1932 the effects of the economic situation upon the schools have 
been such as to be a matter of grave concern. 

One of the effects between 1930 and 1932 was to lower the average 
length of the school term from 172.7 days to 171.2 days. The decrease 
of 1.5 days may not seem great, but this is an average To obtain 
a true picture of the situation, data for individual States and of school 
districts within the States shoiild be noted. According to information 
fiimislied tlie Office of Kducation by 1,137 county school superintend- 
ents the school term in some counties was 50 percent less in 1932 
than in 1930. In 6 States there W'ero counties in which the school 
term was decreased more than 20 percent, and in 12 States the reduc- 
tion was between 10 and 20 percent in some counties. A 20-percent 
decrease in a school term of 160 days would reduce the term to 128 
days, and a 10-percent decrease to 144 days. It is thus evident that 
withiix the bienniuxn when the effects of the depression were beginning 
to be felt in the schools the school term was reduced about a month 
in some of the school districts of the country. 

As a result of the economic situation the cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance decreased 3.7 percent for the country as a whole. 
In only 7 States did the per capita cost increase. Those States are 
Connecticut, Delaware, Now Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Texas. The greatest increase, 5.5 percent, was in 
Delaware. The decreases range from 1.5 percent in Maryland to 
26.4 percent in Soutii Carolina. These are only averages. According 
to data ® compiled to show the amount of change in current expenses 
from 1930-31 to 1931—32 the decrease amounted to as much as 58 
percent in some counties. 

* OaumnUt, W. U. 8am« «fDoots of the ooonomlo situation upon rural scbools. Circular No. SO, T7.S. 
OOloe of Bducatiou, February iOS. 
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Tlio per capita cost for capital outlay decreased in every State 
except Delaware, Maryland, Rhode Island, and the District of 
Columbia. The decrease ranp:ed from 5.4 percent in Wyoming to 
86 percent in Vermont. In many eoininunities nothing or very little 
was expended for the purchase of land and the erection of school- 
houses in 1932. Yet the school enrollment in many of these com- 
munities was increasing. 

One of the effects of the depression, it appears, luis been to increase 
the enrollment, since fewer boys and girls are being employed and 
since many of those thrown out of employment in some of the States 
are compelled by the compidsory-attendanoe laws in these States to 
return to school. For the country as a whole the enrollment increased 
2.3 percent from 1930 to 1932, which is a little greater than the increase 
from 1928 to 1930, and greater than the avcrtige increase from 1920 
to 1930 (table I). 

From 1930 to 1932 the number of pupils in average daily attendance 
increased 4.6 percent, while the number of teaching jmsitions increased 
only 2.5 percent (table C). 

Attention may again be called to the fact that the foregoing figures 
relate to the biennium 1930-32. Since 1932 up to the time of the 
preparation of this report the effects of the economic situation on the 
schools have been in many communities a cause of apprehension or 
even aJarm among the people of the Nation with regard to the outlook 
for the schools. 

School terms have been greatly reduced in thousands of school 
districts, classes have been much enlarged, teachers in many districts 
remain unpaid or they have been paid in warrants, salaries have been 
greatly reduced, many districts report lowered quaiificatioDS for 
teachers, current-expense budgets have been cut in practically all the 
school districts, amounting to as much as or more than 50 percent in 
some of them, and highly essential activities and services have been 
eliminated or curtailed. The elimination and curtailment include; 
Whole schools and classes for special purposes, such as kindergarten, 
night, continuation, and summer school.s, and schools and classes for 
handicapped children; staffs for specialized services, such as those for 
supervision and health ; and certain fields of instruction, such as music, 
art, home economics, manual training, and physical education. 

The following is a brief summary of the situation in the schools 
made from reports of State and city school officials to the Office of 
Education in the fall of 1933; 

770 schools are now closed with no provision for 175,146 children. 

1,540 schools will have terms of 3 months or less. 

10,982 schools will have terms of 3 to 6 months. 

City schools employ 18,000 few'er teachers now than they employed in- 
1930 

200,000 certified teachers are unemployed. 
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Koliooi l>ucl#«otR a.vor«.KO 20-percoiit; reciiictioii since 1G30- 
Seliools now oporctlit^ tipoii ff>3GB, 000,000 loss -thfiii in 1030- 
103cpoii.<;iitiir<*H for new liavo ciroppoci 70 porconl; since 1030, 

t*ei3LcIior« will roeoi^’o loss S300 thtis school year (if paid). 

210,120 toitoliors will receive froxrx 8^00 ■to 3730 ■this school year (1 m 4 
receive less 'than the minimviin code wage) - 
Since 1030 in 700 typical cities the following redactions in instruction had 
heon naade: 

Art, 103. 

IVIuLsic* 130- 

P^hysical education, 109. 

Xlealth ii^striiotion. 111. 

Home economics, S4- 
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state or outlying part 


Reorgaulaed high schools 

Regular 

and 

vocation^ 

high 

schools 

Total 

Elementary * 
schools X 

Junior 

Junior- 

senior 

Senior 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Contuiental XT S 

<») 

(>) 

C») 

(*) 

(») 

22, 245. 344 

A 1n.Hfl.Tn ft 

394,599 
65, 709 
264, 34C 
655. 190 


114,238 



608,^7 
80, 962 
338,909 
967, 776 
199,166 

285,206 

38,784 

73.470 
292,728 
572,343; 

101,993 

1,226.875 

649,348 

478,370 

383,020 

463, 443 

370.224 
146,009 
249, 898 
608,432 

866,790 
475, 174 
429,422. 
602,204 
107,724 

281,888 

16,897 

68,626 

601,052. 

83,667 

1,968,164 

728,265 

144,653 

1,178,885 

408,244 

107.224 
1,735,557 

105,004 

873,718 

137.470 

502,978 
1,057,665 
127, 331 
58,169 
48^645 

287,727 
367, 616 
610; 270 
47,654 

ATf®50Ilfl - - - 

14,224 

115,640 

%9 

5,951 

13,825 
17,238 
190, 046 
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37, 15d 

CSalifornis . 

OolorRdo. 



Oonneotlcut 
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47,692 

222,958 
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12,676 

37,193 



58,794 
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13, 102 

I^dlawsrd. - 

6,0% 

2,5% 

"District of ColmnWa 
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32, m 
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939.797 
467, 218 
839,394 
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402,013 

314.834 
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188.574 

455.960 



mniiiiii 

23,913 

287,078 
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44,588 1 
178,164 
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6,222 

34,263 
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South Carolina. 
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80,686 
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28,004 

67,300 

South Dakota— 
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■HjllH 
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Utah 
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Vliyinla.. 




MHiiiaMa 


Washington 
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288.205 

300,628 

86.129 




78,721 

40,328 

89,708 

11,525 

"West Virginia 

iii 

BBBBEpB 


Wisconsin 

BHSHSEHjp 

28,* 482 

Wyoming 

MWWHil 

Outlying parts gf <A« United 
States 

Alaska 






4,468 

6,837 

Oan^ Zone.. 

4,706 

965 




Guam 



_ „ 3,347 

BEawail 

58,597 
. 1,043,255 

196,971 

2,692 

7, 211 

3,519 

3,404 

1,508 

74,000 

74,230 

1,118,156 

202,113 

3,112 

Phaipplna Idands... 

Puerto Bloo ..... 




6,142 

14 

Virgin Islands 

172 

234 





1 Inctodea fedndergartens. 

» TJ^ted States totals net beoaose many States do not distribute their attendanoe to all types of 

laoteois 
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Tabi.e 6. — AGGREGATE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED, 1931-32 


State or outlyint^ part 

Rlomentary 
schools 1 

Iteorganixed high schools 

Regular 
and voca- 
tional high 
schools 

Total 

Junior 

Junior- 

senior 

Senior 

1 

3 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Contrnental U.S 

(») 

(*) 

(a) 

(») 

(*) 

3, 807, 940. 714 


Alabama 

A5,308. 641 
11,356, 662 
35, 373, 383 

1 10, 182, 270 


19. 184, 260 



74, 662, 901 
13, 830, 223 
46, 705, 286 
172,910, 310 
35, 401, 203 

61, 499, 674 

7, 134, 879 

13, 205, 122 
49, 027, 334 
78, 647, 078 

17, 168,690 
231, 029, 684 
102, 467, 404 
84, 288, 078 

66, 019, 876 

72, 012, 348 

67, 777, 308 
26,074,211 
46, 607, 325 

125,691,438 

101,726,999 
85, 186, 330 
a 58. 164, 870 
107, 654, 160 
18, 635, 519 

49, 321, 748 
2,884,563 
12, 198, 565 
126, 603, 310 

14, 280, 768 

356, 025, 838 
112,478. 197 
24,033,622 
206,028,384 
84, 446, 901 

31,706,889 
314. 518, 286 
10,200,006 
53.023.087 
23, 271, 815 

80,330,502 
168,686,702 
20,020,400 
10, 154, 035 
81. 109, 886 

51.638,411 

60,886,388 

01,626,368 

8,380,806 

Arl 2 orm 

140, 170 
1*978,828 
21*277,700 

116,872 

1. 068, 315 

2,216, 619 

2, 462, 205 
35, 450* 280 

Arkansiis 

5,822,655 

California 

Oolorado 



Connecticut^..^ . 

:1S, 048, 580 
4, 807. 042 
8,592,787 
30, 850. 881 

2. 705 580 



10, 745, 514 
27, 728 

2, 370, 183 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

788,223 
2.242,202 
6, 454, 821 

i.043,2M 

467, 722 

Florida 

PHVHVPPIVH 

5,721,632 

Georgia 



Idaho 

13, 094, 572 
176.484,852 
72,683,065 
59, 652, 783 
46,350,580 

61, 507, 989 
48.371,844 
20. 512, 718 
35,161,410 
81,743,382 

■nmmu 



4. 074, 018 
54. 544, 832 

Illinois 




Indiana 

5, 123* 370 

5, 345, 138 

5, 495, 904 


24,660,969 . 
4, 612, 666 

Iowa. 

1,746,990 

13, 031,511 
14, 173, 392 

10, 504, 359 

9, 406, 469 

6, 561, 495 
4,861,070 
12, 920, 117 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 



Lrouisiana. ... 




IMaine.. - 




Maryland. 

3,976,850 

16,409,057 


2,607*996 

14,618,877 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 


MCInneMta. ................. 

61,466,937 

7,367,680 

282,634 

6, 317, 300 

9, 771, 689 

Mimsisalppl ...... ........... 

Missouri."- 






Montiwa. 

13,925.168 

37, 669, 842 
2, 190, 481 
8,411,379 
97. 121,634 
12. 092, 618 




4, 710, 351 

11,751,901 
694,082 
2,732, 160 
18, 786, 889 

2, 188, 135 

NTebraska... 



iHiiiiiiiii 

NTevada..^ ...... . ........... 




New liampshire. . 

1,055, 026 
6,333,040 



New Jersey... 

1. 205, 282 

3,246,465 

New Mexico 

New York..... .. ... 




North Car^lna . 

North Dakota 

92,^,128 




19, 614, 069 




Ohio . . 

Oklahoma 

Oreaon . 

■1 

15,843,093 

15, 797, 904 

11*116,112 

22,251,023 
16, 670, 286 

8, 321, 002 
32,264,358 

857,506 

18,924,286 


1,098,044 

6,20^684 

Penuylvania 

Rhode Island--^- 

21. 40^ 160 

South Oarolina. -» ... 

45, 184,900 




8,738,097 

4,654,263 

11,614,224 
36, 135, 650 
4,327,702 

Smith T>ak Ota _ ^ 

is; 61?; 052 

68,725,368 
13^551, 142 




nfennessee. 




'VixmA 




lOTtalk. .... 

13,242,669 

3,358,939 



Vermont 



Vlncfnia 






Washington .. ... 

West Virginia 

37,420^647 
46,834,304 
64.638.888 
6, 382; 919 

mmmm 

HHHHH 


14, 217, 864 
8,721,541 
15,732,996 
2,047.886 

4,830,453 
5.828. 120 



WiaoonBln ...... 


^42^364 

Wyoming. 


Outlifing pertt cf ttte 

Sitote* 

Alaska.. 



HH 



750,648 
1,364,366 
636,002 
13,686,737 
218, 040, 226 

38,454,826 

598,090 

Onn^l Zone- 

il.6i9,8M 

. 

216,038 


11^459 


Ouam.- ......... . - 



Hawaii .... 

Philippine Islands .. ... 

Puwto REco 


i, 319, 613 

^9^ 

^,»2 

14,606,500 

1, 179. 246 
010 



mnnniii 

Virgin Xslands 

3%^ 

44,215 





) Zn^tidM kindnrKart6na. . 

* UnltMi States toftals not aivsn because many States do not distribute their attendance to all types of 
soboola. 

« Statlstles, 1030. 
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Table 7.--AVERAGE DAILY ATTEXDANC’K IX ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY S(^HO<.>LS AT DIEEKRIOXT DATES 


AND 


State or outlslnp: part 


Contiiiental US 


Alabama-. 
Arizona — 
Arkansas— 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida.. 

QcoTRia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Doulsinna 

Maine 

Morylanci 

Massachusetts. 


Minnesota. 

Missiaaippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York.. 

North Carolina 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Dtah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia.— 


W aablngton. . . 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 




Alaska 

Canal Zone. 
Guam 


Hawaii 

Philippine IsIandS- 

Puerto Rico.. 

Virgin Islands 


1870-71 J 

187U-S0 ! 

1 

1SSU™»K> , 

1 

ISliO-IiMtOj 

1 

I'KKtlO 

19!9-20 


3 ! 

1 

4 ! 

f 

® ! 

6 i 

1 

1 

7 

4, 645, S17J 

I 

5. 144, 143| 

1 . 1 

a. 153.636,10, 632. 772 12 . 827. 307! 

16. 150, 035 S 

107, (wm 

117, 1178 

Itje.'iru, 

2*17. SI ir. 

2ti6. f«S'tl 

3<.7, .'.I t 

2, M7 

4. 70J! 

10. 177! 

20. it'll' 

*16, 120 

GOO 

1 54, 700 

I US.71t 

195, toil 

2Vi. l.Vi' 

(15:1 

6-1, 2St! 

100. {mv 

MU, 5Mt, 

1U7, 

"111 

iso, SI, I 

2, Gll 

12,014s 

3S. 7KV 

7:t, 2011 

U»7, 

150. OtKl 

02, GSit 

73, ,54(.| 

Kit. 

j 

in,5«u, 

a 1 17. !'lo{ 

205. 2i:( 

12. 700 

17, 4:19 1 

lll.tuo! 

1 25, :9)0' 

559' 

27. ;M18 

10,2Gl 

20. (i:i7i 

2SIM| 

;t5, Uiil 

-14. 627[ 

52.7(0 

10. 000 

27, 040 

rrl.KW; 

T,*:. 0 u, 

jtn, St >2; 

1*15. 720 

31,377 

145, im\ 

210, 701; 

29H. 2;t7 

3 Hi. 2*Ki' 

Ui7. usi 

flOO 

3,S»W 

« 0, 60oi 

2!,9(i2> 

.'•.1, I 37 I 

K-1,6V2 

341, fmr, 

•131,f>3S 

53S.3lo| 

7*37, 57H‘ 

770. tMOl 

i».’tii, wfi 

205, 071 

32i,o:»n 

342, 27.V 

42i», .'Mltl, 

420, 7'‘(r 

I.*!?. lUt 

211, 

259. KW 

:t0*S, 3(Xf 

373, 174, 

360, 178} 

■105. 5G7 

52, 801 

137. 009 

213,300 

20U783, 

32tr 

.10*1. .'■,0,"> 

129, 

178. Ortoj 

226, 73it 

,110. 

:ii5. 101 .' 

3 342, 6I,‘,» 

40. .500 

1 51,fi(K)l 

87, 6,16 

140, 32;i 

182, 6.V.* 

2.'V6, 13:11 

t 100, 302 

I0.i, 116 

its Wll 

07, t*H7 

MMu 95^1 

1 1 6, 88.',! 

50, 485 

85, 778 

102.351 

131. 4tK)J 
306. i:i6; 

146. 7trj, 
•lit. OOfll 

175. 312 

201, 760 

2,13, 127 

273,910 

619. 905 

198,000 

t 240. OOO 

> 2,S2. 000 

22r.t 

*1*13. l.Wt 

521. Wd 

50, tm 

1 78,400 

127, 02r> 

24;(, 2241 

3 IS, 5tT9, 

.1*»1, S-W 

00 , oool 

1,66, 761 • 

207, 7(11 

224, ,'V2» 

261. :1S 4 

1 2r9. 9H2i 

187, 021 

I 281, (XKJ 

3M, (?27 

460. UI 2 ! 

490. :(00 

531,221 

1, 100 

t 3,000 

JO, 

1 2iV, 300t 

41, :UV( 

ill. 711! 

14, :w) 

00, 150 

1 in, 139 

181 , 874 ! 

19! . 076 

2^(2. 515 

i,80o: 

5, 401 
48,900 

5, Otw 

4 , Oftst 

1 7»40(J 

m. <|25 

48, 150 

41,520 

47, 276 

60. Kll 

53.215 

SO, 812 

115, 194 

Ki;i,2«o 

207, 947 

321, 239 

470, 201 

8SO 

3, 150 

1 13,000 

22, 433 

;i7, m\ 

59,442 

. 498, 048 

573, Om 

642,984 

857, 4SH 

l, l22,(Vlft 

U:iOKtifK) 

73, 000 

170, 100 

20:i, 100 

20 ( 1 , ms 

;i3um 

473, 552 

1,040 

\ 8,530 

20,691 

4;i 5(K) 

90, l lVt 

12H, 4:10 

. 432, 452 

470,279 

549, 2(i0 

616, 36.6 
i 6:1,718 

1 64,411 

648. ,*^14 
278, 6, 'Ml 

1 103, ,6.'iH 

KOS, 712 
355, in)K 

I VM), 575 

15,000 

27, 435 

43,33:t 

. 507, 1K8 

601, 027 

582, 941 

1 8.'i4,640 

1 1,OOI,4M 

350 

22, 485 

27, 217' 

33, oa'i 

47, 124 

61,487 

73. :1K7 

44, 700 

1 Oa 000 

147, 7i>9 

201, 206 

243, 901 

( 331.451 

(*) 

(') 

48,327 

1 68,000 

80 . 0:12 

9K. 9U7 

89,000 

208,528 

323,518 

3,18,666 

303, 96.11 

1 457. 50:ii 

745, mr 

41,000 

1 1 132,000 

291,941 

4:18, 77t»| 

644,iS«l 

12, 819 

17, 178 

20,907 

80, ,6t»,6l 

69, 2*16 

97. 745 

44, IOC 

48, 006 

45, 8H7 

47, 020 ; 

62, UM 

50. im 

77,402 

128,404 

198, 290 

216, 464 

250. 391 

351, 171 

3,30C 

1 10, 646 

30, 940 

74,717 

156, 004 

21 1. 239 

61.33fl 

1 91,604 

121,700 

161. 264 

180, 900 

250, 479 

. 132,000 

1 IStl, 000 

200, 457 

1 300, 800 

320. 430 

712 

25C 

t 1,020 

1 4, 700 

) 9, 660 

16,730 

33. 297 






2 , sa5 
2,575 
















3rt.451 
750. 533 
145,250 























473. ri.W 

75, l)(i9 
3.10. Si*5 
OOS, 70,51 
1110 , 7 121 

274. 4S2 
:t»;, 2.'w. 
tvs. 312 
2(t7, m2| 
Sits, 271 

its, 470 
1, 2a’i. s:i7 
.'ilKt. 410 
4t^5, ail 
:«14. 801 

4:V2, 802 
3*10, .TJl 
i:i8, 043 
2:15, .'WWj 

07.5, t>70 

K14, 067 
4.56, aVi 
4:16. 162 
.576,4171 
KVi, ;127 

2.50, 18S 
1*1,077 
IV5, 066 

662,061 

76, 216 

1,866, 2 1» 
072. m> 
14s, 614 
1, 111,321 
470, 000! 

1.5.5, 106 
l.tMll, 12R| 

102, r»H4' 
348. 482 
138, 635j 

4S1,062 
1,073,8*17 
r2t), 573 
57. 075 
4,52, 507 

278, 520j 

3.50, CM6; 
473, 2,58 

47, 7201 


19:11-32 


22. 246, 344 


508,837 
80, 062 
338,000 
007, 776 
100, 106 

285,206 
38,784 
73, 470 
292,728 
572, 343 

101, 003 
1,226,875 
040,348 
478, 370 
383,020 

463, 442 
370, 224 
140.090 
249, 308 
008, 432 

866. 700 
475, 174 
420,422 
602.204 
107,724 

281,888 
16, 307 
68,026 
601,052 
83,657 

1,958, 164 
728,266 
144,653 
1, 178,886 
403.244 

107,224 
1,735,657 
106,904 
373, 718 
137, 470 

602, 078 
1, 057, 066 
127, 331 
58, 169 
482,645 

287,727 
307, 616 
510, 270 
47,054 


2,800 
tt, 070 
3,532 

68, 510, 
1, 008, 904 
103, 396 
3,061 


4. 468 
6,337 
3,347 

74,239 
1. 118, 155 
510,270 
3,112 


1 Approximate 

1 Hlgh-school attendance not reported, 

* Figures for 1019. 

* Included with North Dakota. 
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Tabi.k - -PrPILS lON'llOLLlCD IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
Si-X^ONDAin SC'HOOLS AT DIFFERENT DATES 


Stiitf or o«Hl> mw p<irt , iK7(^ Tl ■ IhTtf-X*) 


Coxvtinuntal U.S - 

Alnbuniu .. 

Arlzonrt 
Arkiin‘*iis - . 

f'uliforiiUi 

Culoruilo- . 

c'tmmwiieut - 
imlrtware-- - - 
Ulstnct of Oiiluiiibm 
Flurltiu.. 

iJiMjrr.itt. - - -- - - 

liluho 

llllnolM 

Imlluiiu.' -« - - 

jow»i - - ' 

KlUlMlU).-- - 

Kentucky - 

lAJiilslnnii - 

4iino 

Murylnnti - 
M iih.siw;Uus«tt» - - 


MlcUlgon 

MUhlASlljpl .. 

Mts^min 

Mttntuna..> 


7. 561. 5B3|e. 867. 605 
141,ni2| 171».490! 

- i 4,212: 

<H». 1)271 81,0721 

VH,;«2i IBS, "(h'I 
4.:J57i 22.110 


IHSD-OO 


12, 723, 631 


16, 603, 110 


Nolmuiku 

NiWiMla.. ' - 

Now llaiupshlro . . 

Now Joraoy 

Now Moxiw 

Now York. 

North CuruUntt ^ 

North DokutB .. 

c>!no • 

Okhthuuia ■ > 

Orogon - - - ‘ ■- 

roiuwylvwniij 
HhiMlci Island-.. 

84»iilh rnrollnn.-. 
thjuth Uakuin . 

Tennossoe .. 

Toxos.... I 
rt)di ... 

Vorinont . 

VlrKlnla - 

WushluBton 
Wost Vimliils - . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

OMtVf»9 partM of Hu 
United Slatft 

AlBitka - - . 

American Hamoa. 

Canal Zona 

iluam .. - . . 

Hawaii 

Philippine lalancls. . . . 
Puerto Hlco 
Virgin Islands .. 


1 1 .1, BSS' 
211, (K'lS' 
IB, IB7; 
H.UOO 
4tf, .BTS! 

«0fl[ 
672, 7S7! 
450, 0.B7 
341, o;iH' 
80,777 

178, 4.B7 
57, IKIB 
152, «HS) 
11A083i 
273, «fll( 

2112. 4«6l 

113.083' 
117,000 
330 070 
1,657’ 

'£\, 26.51 
3, lOtl 
71,0.57 
160.4;t0 
1,320 

1. 02N. 1 10! 
11.5. wm 
l.tMtO. 
710,372 


no, 60.1 

27, SSI 
26, 430 
30, 315 
!£ia, 53.3 

5,834 
704,041 
511.2K:1 
426. a57l 
231,434 

> 276, flOOl 
77,64a 
140, 827 
162, 431 
3fMl, 777 

302, ,556; 
ISO. 248! 
2146. 6541 
482. OHtli 
4. 270' 

02. 540 
0.015: 
64.:t41 
201,061! 
4. 755 

1,031,. 503 
2.52,012! 

13,718 

720.400 


1800-1000 


17, B13, 852 


21.000 

831,614 

66. 0.56 

(*> 1 


37, nw 
037, 3iO, 
40. 604^ 
134. orji 

<^1 f 


140. WW! :i00,2l7t 
6;t, .VHi «2-U)K30 
16. 002 24, 32*0 

6.5,384’ 7,5.328, 

131. OHS ‘220.736; 


5,000 
76.000, 
265. 28.5! 
4AO> 

I 

[ 


14.780 
142, 8.50 
200. 4.57 
2.007 


301, 615 
7, 9SW 
223, 071 
221,756 
G.5. 400 

126.505 
31,43<1 
36,006 
»2,472i 
381, 207 

14,311 

778,310 

512,055 

403,26? 

:t00,3'22 

300,060 
120,253 
130, 676 
184, 2.51 
371, 402 

427,0.32 
‘2HU, 060 
.m, 158 
620, 314 
16,080 


240 SfOO 
7, 3.S7 
50,813 

2:14. 07a 

IB, 2J5 

1,042,160! 
3^2, 533 
:i5, 5431 
707. 4syl 


63. 254 
1,020,5221 
.52, 774 
201,2601 
78. 043| 

447. 0.'**)! 
4)81, 872 
37. 270 
6.5. )i0H 
342. 2«U» 

.55. 064 
1 03. 064 
351, 72:1! 
7. 0521 


376, 423 
10,504 
314, 0621 
269, 736 
117, 555 

155,228 
36, 805 
40, 5191 
108,874 
482,673 

36, 609 
968, 911 
504,807 
666,223 
380,582 

500,204 
106, 160 
130, 918 
m,373| 
474, 801 

.504, 985 

399, 207 
386,607 
710,817 

39, 430 

288, 227 
6, 676 
05,088 
322. 575 
36, 736 

1,209,574 

400, 4521 
77,680 

829, 160 
99,602 


80, 405| 
1,151,880 
67,231 
*281.891 
08,822] 

485. 354 
6.5'). .5981 
73.042 
«15, tSVl 
370. CH.5 

115. 104 
2:12. 343 
445, 1 12; 


1900-10 


21, 578, 316 


1019-20 


26, 678, 015 


424, on 
31,3121 
396, 078 
308, 391 
168, 798 

100, 353| 
35, 950I 
55, 774 
148, 089 
656, 794 

76,168 
1,002,687 
531, 459 
510,061 
308, 746 


1920-30 


1031-32 


26, 275, 441 


II ,5121 


494. 863 
263, 017 
144,278 
238,393 
535,860 

541,501 
440, 083 
469. 137 
707, 031 
00, 141 

1 :^1, 375 
1 10, 200 
63, 972 
429, 797 
so, 304 

1, 422, 069 
520, 404 
130,802 
838,080 
422, 300 

118.4121 
1,282,965' 
80,061 
340, 415 
126. 253 

.521,753 
821, 6.31 
91,611 
60. <.1.5 
402, 100 

215. OSS 
276. 468 
461 31 
2I.SS4 


569,040 

76,606 

483,172 

696,238 

220,232 

261, 403 

38.483 
65, 208 

225, 160 
600, 018 

115, 102 
1, 127, 66C 
566,288 
514, 521 
406,880| 

535,332 
354, 079 
137, 081 
241, 618 
623,580 

691, 074 
603, 697 
1 412, 670 

672.483 
126, 576 

311,821 
14, 114 
64, 206 
504, 780 
81, 300 

1. 719, 841 
691, 249 
168, 2831 
1, 020. 663I 
580. 2821 


151,028 
1, 610, 459 
03, 601 
478,045 
146, 065 

619,852 
1.035,648 
117. 406 
61, 785 
505,190 

2t)l. 053 
346, 250 
465. 243 
43,112 


3,360 


622,088 
103, 806 
456, 185 
1, 068, 683 
240, 482 

319, 453 
42,3601 
80,965 
346,434 
713,290 

120, 947 
1, 396, 907 
867, 379 
654,655 
431, 166 

588, 354 
434, 657 
154, 4,55 
277, 459 
759, 492 

970, 582 
661, 741 
595, 449 
666. 073 
120, 337 

325i 216 
18, 041 
74. 240 
792, 012 
102,084 

2, 141, 479 
866, 939 
109, 2771 
1, 277, 636 
682,650 

202,605 
1, 937, 433 
118,704 
469, 3701 
165, 624 


627, 747 
1, 308,028 
138, 046 
66, 970 
562,950 

344,731 
305, 605 
604, 0221 
64,506 


639,836 
97, 900 
446, 161 
1, 123, 550 
247, 074 

325, 493 
44,522 
00,087 
367, 768 
742, 766 

116, 123 

1, 415, 653 
687,629 
655, 341 
421, 354 

613, 119 
447,517 
101, 766 

288, log 

782, 225 

996, 825 
558, 148 
581, 759 
683,850 
lie, 134 

324, 241 
19,840 
76, 431 
821, 632 
109, 525 

2, 240, 106 
865,681 
166,608 

1, 299, 212 
673,297 

204,792 
2, 008, 039 
123, 239 
475, 074 
164, 914 

641, 551 
1, 309, 746 
141,048 
66.259 
682,982 

346.993 
422, 367 
679, 606 
66, 670 


3,436 


3, ^1 V, 003 
3,683 


41,3601 71,657 

936,6781 1,121,2331 

180, 468 221, 248 

' 3,061 


6, 414 
2,102 
7,691 
3,464 

78,663 
1, 224, 648 
229,169 
3,242 


< Estimated 

*lnduded in North Dakota. 
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BIENNIAL. SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1931-32 


TABI.B 9 .— AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM AND SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE 



Coutiiieiital TTuted 
States 


.Tues.osm 63 


Alabama.. 
Arizona — 

Ar lFR-n flftS _ . 

CalLfomla. 

Colorado.. 


67 83 

... 108 


Connecticut - . 

IDelaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Ceorgia 


123 147 

92 » 132 

172 179 

132 1S8 

200 193 


Idaho — 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


59 i 66 

46 84 

147 160 

09 136 

130 148 

116 120 


Kentucky. -^..- 

Ltouislana — 

Maine 

Maryland. .. — 
Massachusetts.. 


78 117. 123. 1 160 O' 

126 I 136! 162.6 175. 1 
78 107 126.3 149.4 

166 176 174.0 178.3 

150 156 167.9 180.0 

189 186 183.5 183.7 

170 173 181.7 183.0 

179 181 178 0 it:). 6 

93 106 133. 1 154. 4 

112 144 145.0 148.0 

106 I 137 172. 7 162. 6 
152 171 170.9 188.4 

152 147 155.8 173.4 

160 172 174.0 176.9 

126 164 164. Q 169.8 

118 126«123.0 165.0 

120 136 148.8 161.0 


140 3 167.91 

172.8 180.0 160.3 
13;t.8 164.7 142.8 
173 3 184.0 180.0 
177.4 180.0 180.0 


180.0 180.0 182.8 
186.3 178 8 229.2 
IHO 2 176 9 180 8 
165. 3 174 5 


167.7 170.4 

187 8 190 0 

156.6 163.5 

m.8 178.3 176.3 

169.7 177.3 177.8 


146.5 

170.8 

137.8 

178.7 

178.2 

180 6 

184.0 

179.7 

167.6 
137.4 

168.3 

188.3 
157 8 
ira2 

172.0 


126*123.0 165.0 16:i.0l 171.0 156.4 

136 148.9 161.0 153.6 169.8 156.1 

169 169-ffl 179 0 177.4 182.6 178,6 


183 I 185 179. 6 1S6. 1 


189.3 186.7 186.9 


186 179 4 183. 3 179.3 181.4 180 9 180 0 


Michigan 140 160 156 164 171 172.0 186.6 186.6 

Minnesota. 83 94 128 169 149 180 l0 180 1 180.0 181.4 171.7 179.3 

MIsslsSppl 110 75 * 86 101 123*122.0 133.4 132.9 


Misslsdppl 

Missoun.. 

Montana.. 


110 75 * 86 101 123*122.0 133.4 132.9 

90 * 104 129 144 165 162.8 180.6 ..... 178,6 

89 96 143 107 185 166.4 173-5 172.2 176.3 173.0 


Nebraska 72 

Nevada 142 

New Hampshire 70 

New Jersey 178 

New Mexico iii 

New York 176 

North Carolina 60 

North Dakota i 76 

Ohio 165 

Oklahoma 


82 140 136 174 164.0 176,2 175.2 174.3 176.0 

143 140 154 * 145 167. 0 178. 9 176. 4 174. 6 175. 9 

105 118 148 164 174.0 179,0 177.2 179,0 179.0 177.8 

192 192 186 184 189.0 188.4 183.1 182 4 183.4 183.1 

111 *67 97 100 165.0 172.2 17a 0 174.7 170.7 


50 69 71 

96 118 166 

152 162 165 

95. 


Oregon 90 

Pennsylvania 127; 

Rhode Island 170 

South Carolina 100 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 77 

Texas 140 

Utah 162 

Vermont 116 

Virginia 93 


Washington 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


90 118 117 

133 148 167 

184 188 191 

70 70 88 

<<) 145 129 

68 86 96 

72 100 108 

128 133 151 

126 136 156 

113 118 120 

* 91 97 128 

90 97 106 

165 150 160 

119 1 120 1 110 


188 188.0 187.5. 
102 134.0 154.3 
147 166.9 165.7- 
170 166.0 179.2 
140 16a4 173.3 

138 152. o| 132.9 
170 176.8 181.2 
193 182.1 176.3. 
105 109.6 147.0 
166 167,0 178.5 

130 133.5 163.2 

131 155.6 146.0 
165 166.4 172.5 
160 162, 0 172. 1 

140 147.0 164.1 

172 176.4 179.4 
134 138.9 165.7 
180 176 3 179 2 

141 152.0 161.3 


181.8 

152.1 166.7 154.4 

166. 1 

174.0 178.8 172.4 174.8 

169.9 17a 0 171.2 

1529 163.9 186.0 161.2 
181.3 181.1 181. ll 181.2 

182. 0 

139. 6 17a 6 144. 3 

170 2 160 7 169.3 

157.7 172.6 159.7 

150 3 164.0 169.5 

164.1 164.2 165.2 164.4 

174.6 

160 2 


179 0 180 6 179,6 

161.9 166 1 170 8 164.3 

179.2 187.8 170 4 179.6) 

176 3 177 7 176.9 


* Estimated. 

* Includes kindergartens 

* Total of Steves reporting. 

* Statistics of 1918-19. 

* Included in Tei>ort for North Dakota. 


144,9 


116, 6 
141 3 

104.7 

153.9 
143 6 

150 2 
160 3 
140 6 . 
133.3 

105.9 

144. 1 

163.2 

149.0 

151.8 
150.7 

117.6 

129.1 

161.2 
161-7 
160 7 

162.2 

162.6 
90 1 

167.3 
ISS 4 

162 1 
146 4 
159.6 

154.2 

130.4 

150 0 
129.9) 

145.1 
1506 

125.4 

155.3 
150 6 

156.5 

113.6 

141. 1 

125.2 
120 8 
14A4 

153.2 

130.3 

140 8 
143.0 
150 1 
147.9 
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Tables 9.— AVEltAOE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM ANO SCHOOL 

ATTENID ANCE5 Continued. 


state or outlyinit imrt 

. — - — 

Average numl>er of clays schools wore in session, 1871—1932 

Average number of days 
attended by each popil 
enrolled 1932 

Number attending for each 

100 enrolled 1932 

1H70- 

71 


1K80- 

90 

1899- 

1900 

1909- 

lO 

1019- 

20 

1929- 

30 

1931-32 

Elementary 

schools 

Reorganized 
high schools 

Regolar and 
vocational 
higdi schools 

All schools 

1 

Z 

1 

4 


C 

B 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 


14 

OtUlpiriQ ^art^ of the \ 
Unitea ^atee | 

A.la$lca 






177. 4 

170. 2 
142.0 
207. 6 
203. O 

169. 0 
192. 0 
191. 2 
11MX O 

■ 



17a o 

162. O 
213. 7 
190. 0 

183. O 
195. O 
loa 3 
102. 2 

140- 3 

82. 5 

Axxxeriosiii Samoa ] 






162. O 
216-7 



Canal 2k>ne ; 






IM. 6 

206. 1 


176. 1 

183. 6 

172. 7 
178- 1 
167. 8 

184. 6 

82. 4 
06. 6 

04. 4 
Ol. 3 
88. 2 
06. O 

Onam 







]9await 






isn O 
103,0 
181 0 

183. O 
196.0 
190 2 
193. 2 

183. O 

183 0 
106. O 
102. O 
65, O 

Philippine Islanda 1 






lEHierto Rico i 





“ **“ " 


iJVirsin Xalantift 






185 8 







HHbb 




































Nebmlu. 

Nevada... 


rriiTAttf i ^ 


NwYork 

NonbCaniiiiia 
NortliDikotii .... 

OWo.. 

Oklitioiiu 


H4U m SUM 29,1771 snifisi %m m %m 

Z35I 1.91111 \M i.72l| 1.8291 UdF l,ii^ 1,510; 

7,901! 7,2011 7, 1381 7,^ 7,3001 7,1(»; §,757| 0.072 

«ij 99.917! 79, 200’ 78,015 77,912 i9,10!l' 70,51 09, KW; Cai9S 

92i 29,023, 12208, 11.1 m M13' liOl'i, M'N' m, 


127211 

rij 

21311 

15,2071 


■ t V «| « 
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2KIIII ' m inijii %Dt xj Win H3!^ raiH aw 

.... EW UNI EXI' III.III3 IM% lill! Eut 
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ESH IKSH EW ESI EE IIUK IIIW, in.i|i>WW 

7i,!IH iiE lll,m HW aili’ !),»! ER. 


32901| wen 
1 5,022 11273(1' 


m 128901 
l,<3i l,15l| 


15,297 

59,171 

001^503 


01 , 220 ; 

91,179| 5,2001 


1,017 


17,0321 120511 

tlVIlli R 97 


3,577 


.i 1,758 21.570 1235:* 12096 19.139 19,321 h,(i?t 17,ilfel 17, 892 


2120211 111,292 
10, 7011 35,920 

10,1731 mi 

l(j(i292| 01,182 
37,771! 30.806! 


2011 


28,252 22271' 
7,i2i' e,:i 


135 


1,5431 
15 


15,010 


321,211 


821,532 

109.535 


5()7,tt)0i22D,ll)C 
,133,2071 805,681 


I5207!i^ 1201 


talvaiiia '37,591| 222326 201,613 199,361 Ife.740 202826 191.63: H556' 167,38111,1)10,38'* 111,172 107,312 

lliliideMin(l'...J2389, 12711’ 12109 11.929 11,676 11,833 11,351 10.1711 9,1! 97,971 9,333| 2671 

South rarolina 1 1 131,332, 67.0^^' 52161 52611' 12662 IW 1 117,193 21,2231 12051 

WDM 1 1.656 17,169 12149 12111 12059! 1230! 16,198, 15,875; 15,376 


21,172, 20,673. 


1329271 11 

HB! 112853 72225' 73,023 (^766’ 61,807' K,771i 15,210; 11,626'! 56238 


Utah. 


s 

XMTi »IA.I|(KI Iin.ii3^ l4jLX!)l' mijH! 121(1051 1IKI9.V.' M529i 

'1,052827 

' 82517 

72701 

55,695 

li.iliC 

) 

252919 

1,309,716 


.. ... iiM im isa ii.li ii» lisi! 

11,953 

EW 

H827 

7,732 

iiji 

IIA....... 

38,151 

111,018 



lOBll 

SB 

!,33 

2677 

2611 

2070 

2816; 2576 

6.2, 5J 

2179 

53,613 

2226 

2312 

2766 

2261 

18 

12,616 

66,259 

Dia 

m 11I.M 77.1211 72.619 

71,016 

AW 

AM 

Alt! 

iiii 

199.416 

AW 

22230 

12575 

11,175 


82536 

(£2982 

hiugtoB 


iiK 

aiE 

nito 

30,851 

AS)! AW 

Ai 

Alii 

251,261 

Alii 

Alls 

22113 

22,527 


95,732 

iAH 

tViridnla. 

I,l» 

w 

H877 

Alii! Alii 

ASI 

37, t 

30,107 

AH 

EtA 

AAi 

16,657 

AH 

12638 


62 7K 

422,357 

tUBli 

28,302 

60,191 

51,1)39 

AW 

17,569 

AW 

15,796 

44, Ha 

12815 

m 

12017 

12285 

32591 

33,980 


158,873 

579,605 

mlDg 

653 

21!ti 

iW 

iW 

5,216 

iSIt 

2026 

la 

2590 

12188 

iA! 

2615 

2031 

2327 

ISi 

m 

(2670 

Unititpiirltoflli 


















Mi Ml 


















Irfl 

91 









4,177 






937 

5,411 

rifflo fliiiiiftft 

713 

116 

238 

229 

201 

91 

71 

50 

57 

2102 







2,102 

liwUJ yaiwwit*--**" 

ilXoue 


817 

809 

1,131 

l,i 

1,036 

917 

i 

523 

6,922 

a 

180 

163 

135 

31 

769 

7,691 

ID 


1,033 

663 

(A 

iit 

250 

ID 

101 

35 

3,391 

a 

18 

16 

15 


79 

3,161 

all 


11,713 

9,766 

9,872 

9,611 

m 

7,630 

6,211 

2123 

69,075 

a 

2179 

1,610 

1,436 


9,588 

78,663 

Ippioelsliinds.... 


315,350 

252192 

191,357! 

1H832 

89,078 

64,271 

51,329 


1,142712 

AH 

20,736 

17,489 

12120 

2110 

82836 

1,221,518 

to Rico 


59,839 

12038 

10,677 

27,036 

12152 

12258 

2760 

{,» 

221,979 

a 

1,860 

1,388 

1,109 


7,190 

229,169 

ID Islands 


555 

501 

463 

197 

1 

1 

176 

A 

2080 

ID 

36 

10 

6 


162 

3,212 


21,611 


m 10,328' ' 

81,162! 62512 2162, 
1,I58| 1,50^ 

12232 9,375 
7,7181 7,071 


12519 


13,189 


32089;! 165,608 
292196’il,299,2I2 
113,421' 

52,111 


25.268': 

57,881! 

33,987; 

I! 

79,1611 


123,239 
472 074 
161,611 

Ml, 551 


siaec 3 :je.s-x.s rroonos 

































NevTork 

itt 

10.113 

0311 9.21 

9.30 

027 

8.98 

8.30 

8.00 

77.31) 

917 

0.30 

3.92 

396 


22,M 

Niitli(Mii 


2188 

12.82 

12.00 

11.12 

095 

031 

0.91 

.23 

8161 

510 

115 

327 

257 


1539 

North Dibta. 


11.03 

9.89 

9.83 

9.81 

980 

962 

029 

1018 

80 62 

0.11 

508 

430 

3.86 


1938 

Ohio 


M 

9.82 

m 

Oil 

u 

OM 

Si) 

830 

i77 28 

772 

6.25 

ISI 

390 

.04 

n 

Oklihoiiii 

83 

1730 

10.72 

1‘181 

1035 

ooo 

003 

7.71 

716 

83.15 

5.61 

158 

359 

307 


1685 

Oip. 

M 

ias3 

aoo 

081 

93.5 

I 

i 

9.13 

OlO 

871 

071 

7155 

813 

6,71 

5.57 

504 


Iv W 

25 45 

PraiylTiiilo 

i.87 

11.27 

1019 

M 

9.90 

iM 

956 

901 

831 

80 20 

7.03 

534 

(H 

021 

.11 

1980 

Rhodolty 

US 

1031 

983 

9.08 

9.18 

Ol» 

021 

050 

N hi 

i ll 

79 50 

7.57 

5.41 

386 

366 


2050 

fidthCirollitt, 


27.fiS 

1112 

1221 

1108 

010 

7.52 

581 


87 82 

117 

317 

357 

197 


1318 

South Dikota..... 

1.00 

1011 

979 

9,79 

071 

9.89 


903 

ii 

70 39 

037 

m 

170 

139 

- . - 

mi 

Tsdombo 

.02 

32.30 

lirSi 11.38 

I 1072 

902{ 

i 039 

7.05 

019 ! 

87.60 

129 

037 

258 

210 

i 

1 

1234 

Ton 

.88 

3038 

12.19 

1113 

, 1031 

939 

1 029 

7.68 

[ 

80 38' 

6.76; 

5.40 

125 

021 


Im 

1962 

Utah. 


9.12 

900 

931 

' 002 i 

9.22 

1 090 

8.77 

017 

7371 

1051 

5.48 

0.19 

508 


IV Vh 

27 26 

Voraont 

.78 

1105 

mil 

IH, 

10071 

1923 

992 

Oil 

032 

80.91 

038 

5.04 

118 

It! 

07 

mi If] 

1909 

Yijhili 

.30 

30.13 

1028 

12.10 

1219 

1012 

OJ8 

7.37 

.65 

85.07 
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3.82 

284 
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079 
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73 41 
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17.19 

1157 

11.18 
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1017 
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IJ 

7.31 

85.15 

511 
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Wlwuttto 
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lan 

091 
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8.21 

032 

7.90 


7.56 

7359 
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iJ 

631 
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Ov 

27 41 
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> 

1012 

9.85 

028 

913 
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711 

OlO 
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) 
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til 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1931-32 


Table 12.— PERCENTAGE OF MEN TEACHERS 


State or outlying part 

1 

Porcentago of men tencbors 

1870-71 < 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1809- 

1000 

IIHIO-IO 

1919-20 

1929-30 

1931-32 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

a 

9 

CSontinexital United States 

41.0 

42 8 

34. 5 

29 9 

21 1 

14. 1 

16. e 

17.7 

Alabama — 

66 8 

6,3.8 

62. 9 

3(7 1 

.l.'t 0 

20 3 

16 4 

17 4 

Arizona „ 


47,5 

38 .H 

27.3 

17 0 

10.8 

15.9 

18 3 

Arkansas 

■aa 

7S. y 

58 5 

7 

47. 0 

31 2 

27 3 

27 e 

California - - 

K IMtl 

aii 6 

21 4 

17.8 

13.8 

12 2 

16 1 

17 6 

Colorado - - 

Kw3 

.'io 4 

26.2 

20. 9 

■Bi 

mm 

17 2 

19.0 

Connecticut 

22 1 

1 22.8 

* 13.4 


6 2 

7,3 

9,1 

9 4 

Delaware 

29 0 

40.0 

1 3I.U 

25 3 

13 7 

10 8 

13,7 

14 6 

District of Columbia 

8.2 

7.8 

U 0 

13 1 

11. 5 

n 9 

11.9 

12.4 

Florida 

«5 7 

01 0 

48 0 

36,9 

25, 7 

15 8 

13 6 

13 2 

Georgia - 

71.4 

> 65.2 

53.3 

44.0 

24 4 

13. 1 

13 9 

16 2 

Idaho 

04.3 

KB 

1 3;i 4 

31. 2 

25. 5 

14 8 

23.3 

25 0 

Illinois 

43.6 


32. .6 

20 4 

IK, 5 

15 0 

19.0 

19 1 

Indiana 

60 6 


51 1 

46. 2 

35 7 

16 9 

26.3 

26 4 

Iowa 

39.0 

33 6 

20.0 

17 2 

9 X 

8 2 

a7 

12.1 

Kansas 

47 2 

45 1 

40 8 

32.7 

18 0 

12.1 

18. 1 

10 a 

ISen tucky. ^ _ 

66.0 

64 6 

49 8 

45 5 

41, 7 

21. 0 

20.9 

26 8^ 

Louisiana 

so 0 

4A 1 

44.7 

47.9 

21 4 

13 7 

14.3 


Maine 

24 4 

127.# 

1 10.0 

t 10.4 

11 2 

8.6 

14.2 

13 8 

Maryland 

45 0 

42.6 

27.8 

21.7 

17. 1 

11 5 

14,6 

16.0 

Massachusetts 

12.7 

13*2 

9 H 

8.8 

9 1 

8.6 

14,7 

16 6 

Michigan 

26 3 

29.2 

22,3 

20.3 

14 0 

11.6 

17 6 

18.8 

Minnesota - 

33.7 

25 9 

23.9 

19.4 

12 0 

8.8 

12 9 

11 3 

Mississippi 

00 8 

01.2 

49.6 

44.2 

31.0 

22.0 

16,1 

21 7 

Missouri - 

OS. 3 

58.1 

44.4 

37.6 

26.4 

16 2 

18,2 

10 6 

Montana 

60 3 

38,5 

22.9 

16.6 

12.0 


12.8 

14 9 

Nebraska 

61 0 

40.7 

27. 1 

21 R 

11.9 


10.8 

119 

Nevada - 

32.4 

46.7 

10.3 

11 1 

HSO 

9.0 

14 6 

19 1 

New Hampshire 

1A.0 

16* B 

9.8 

8,9 

■K 

a 3 

12,6 

14-0 

New Jersey* * 

32.6 

28.5 

18.4 

12.0 


10.5 

12.0 

13 8 

New Mexico 

01.7 

78.0 

1 62, 2 

I 66.2 

34 4 

20.6 

21 6 

19.2 

New York * 

22 9 

26.0 

16.0 

14.9 

11. 7 

10.3 

13,0 

14 3 

North Carolina 

73.2 

1 71.3 

59 1 

49,4 

2«. 5 

1.6.8 

10.0 

15 2 

North Dakota 

24 7 

1 40 8 

28 3 

28.8 

17.4 

12 3 

10, B 

19.3 

Ohio 

43.2 

47.8 

43. 1 

40.4 

31.1 

18.0 


23 1 

Oklahoma. * 




42.8 

26 2 

18 9 

23.4 

20 3 

Oregon 

61.7 

48.3 

43,3 

28.4 

19.4 

12,8 

11.8 

14,1 

Pennsylvania 

42.8 

45.5 

34 2 

32.0 

22.6 

las 

17 4 

18 4 

Rhode Island 

20 4 

20.2 

12.6 

9.6 

8.9 

7,8 

11 8 

13 3 

South Carolina 

02.4 

69.6 

49.6 

1 43. 6 

23. 1 

14.7 

14.8 

14,9 

South Dakota 

(*) 

(*) 

29.0 

24.4 

16 6 

10-6 

15.0 

16 1 

Tennessee * 

75.0 

74.4 

61.8 

> 64.0 

37.0 

22.4 

20 8 

22,2 

Texas 

77.3 

1 76.0 

61. 1 

48,9 

30.8 

18 0 

18,2 

16.4 

Utah 

56.0 

64.5 

46 6 

36,6 

26.6 

24.9 

29 2 

26 2 

Vermont- - 

10 6 

16.8 

12 0 

13.6 

8.9 

3.7 

8,6 

9,7 

Virginia- 

04.5 

61.8 

41, 5 

3L6 

19 9 

10.9 

11,3 

12.0 

Washington - 

46.5 

37,4 

40 6 

28.9 

20.0 

13.9 

17 0 

la? 

West Virginia 

79.0 

76.2 

63.4 

67.9 

48.0 

28 7 

2a9 

30 2 

Wisconsin - 

28.8 

2B.9 

19.8 

18,4 

n 8 

8.9 

15 3 

17 1 

Wyoming 

28.6 

44.3 

22 4 

15,0 

12,8 

11.0 

14 8 

16 0 

Ovilying parts of the United States 






■■H 

[■■1 


Alaska 







16 2 

18 5 

American Samoa - 







84 6 

91 7 

Canal 2one * 






hHIrttfi 

47. 4 

48 8 

Guam 







38 4 

42 2 

Hawaii 






11- 1 

16.9 

18 3 

Philippine Islands 






60,6 

66 0 

52. 1 

Puerto Rico 






27 8 

26,7 

26 4 

Virgin Islands— 







35 7 

33 1 






1 1 




^ Estimated 

» ladudod In North Dakota. 
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Table 13. — PKRSONNEL AND COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
NIGHT, ^ SUMMER, AND PART-TIME AND CONTINUATION 
SC H OOLS, 1 93 1 —32 ' 


Public ni^ht Hchools 


Public summer schools 


State or outl>lnK imrt 


Tench- 

crs 


Public part-time and 
continuation schools 


Total 
cost of 
instruc- 
tion 




Continental u.S 

Alnbaina - 

Arizona 

Arkatisns 

rallfurnia * 

Colorado 

Connect Jcnt 

I>elaware 

Dial of Columbia 

Florida 

Qeomla . 

Idaho 

yiinols 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Maine 

Maryland .. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississlupl. . . . . 

Missouri 

Montana.... 

Nebraska — 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexl(*o 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio- . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhcaie Island . . . . . . . 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. . ... 

West Vi«lnla 

Wlstmnsin 

Wyoming 

Ouitpine part$ at the 
UnUed iStatea 

Alaska.. . .... 

American Samoa. .. . 
Hawaii 

Philippine Islantla . . 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Sshmds 


‘ Much of the statistics In thia table is incomplete as all States do not collect this Information In such 
isee reports of city, in these States, only are gfv^. 

< $3,038, 54a of this amount is included in day-school coste. 

* $3,430,314 of this amount Is included in tlay-school costs. 

* $2,610,533 of this amount is include>l in day-school costs. 







































































70 BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1031-32 


Table 14 —CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

1931-32 


State or outlying jiart 

Consoli- 

dated 

schools 

SclicHil biillclinK^ u«;ed 

I*" 

CQ 

w 

Total number 

1 room only 

^ ci 

Is 

ba^ 

11 ^ 

•Siw-o 

“t 

P 

i| 

It 

Junior high only 

Junior-senior bigb 

only 

Senior or regular 

bigb schools only 

Elementary and 

secondary 

Other schools 

Total buildings 

Percent of 1-room 
buildings 

1 

z 

s 


51 

0 

D[ 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Oontinental U.S 

931 

17,008 

143.446 

mm 

(0 

(0 

m 

(0 

0) 

(•) 

246,841 

68 3 

Ala'bama - 

27 

4 

009 

70 

>S53 

108 

167 

2,800 
» 172 
^707 

* 1,619 
1,800 

404 

150 

2 

*940 

3,288 

839 

10,041 

1,830 

9,279 

0,083 

6,089 

* 1,381 
1,690 

833 

498 

0,141 

6,888 

2,897 

7,290 

2,037 

0,130 

198 

003 

271 

614 

7,300 

1,688 

4,764 

3,474 

2,600 

1. 137 
0,611 
76 
1,637 
4,731 

3,080 

3,100 

80 

1,010 

2,007 

899 

4,402 

0,000 

968 

^ i7oiH 

1,201 

22 

204 

23 

312 


&580 

*638 

4,810 

8,720 

3,005 

1,304 
288 
100 
2, 106 
6,102 

1,670 
14,247 
4,128 
11, 810 
9,400 

8,000 

*2,087 

2,684 

1,673 

3.346 

8,814 

8,066 

6,716 

* 9, 810 
3,390 

7.346 
322 
038 

2,417 

1,236 

11,664 

*6,825 

6,060 

0,894 

* 6,808 

1,828 
12, 310 
404 
3, 891 
6,322 

5,020 

12,236 

723 

2,181 

6,386 

2,610 

0,022 

8,308 

1,636 

50 2 

32.0 
56 2 
17,4 

59.9 

31.0 

62.1 
1.2 

44.9 
53 9 

-.Baa 

7a 5 

44.3 
74. S 

73.8 

7CLC 

46.2 

65.4 

49.8 

14.9 

69l7 

76.8 
Ba? 

74.4 

77.8 

82.0 

61.5 
53 6 
11 2 

49.7 

63.2 

29.0 

94.0 
50 4 

42.6 

62.2 

52.9 
16.2 

42.1 
sa.9 

52.0 

25.3 
11 1 

46.3 

48.4 

35.8 

66.6 
r 79.4 
i 63.1 

Airizonfi _ _ ^ 



1,^ 


40 

62 

17 

643 


Oallfornick.^*..^ 

8 



- 





m 

06 

1 

9 

mm 


OonjOMticiit- - 

nn 

818 

103 

136 


17 

2 

17 


Bbb 

BBP 

T^ftlfir'proro 


60 

2 

_ 

2 

28 

HBBI 

iDlabcict of Oolimbis. . * 


mm\ 

Florida-..- 



iimmi 




35 

700 

>41 

110 

1992 

384 

621 

197 

300 





30 

57 


BBSi 

Idaho. .... ----- 

674 


- 




lUlnoia 

VHR 

BBHB 



pHHi 


TTid^fl-Tia- - 

vHh 

1,402 

15 


'09 

136 


s 

Iowa 

9BH 

TTfiJiflfta 





mm 


pHbI 


Eentuolcy- 






PUP 







26 

147 

30 

260 

BBB 


Idlalne - 

042 
339 
2; 434 



HBjH 

105 

138 


ivrarylaiid 


*329 

4 

21 

167 

10 

208 

Massaohuset^-. — - 


------ 







'Mtri'oawta -rr- 

2 

1,^ 


79 

6 

120 

4^ 


MlssiBslppl - 












Montana-^-- 

1 

648 

1, 196 
88 




71 

789 

30 

30 

09 

63 

134 


Nebraska... . 





Nevada. - . - - 





New Haxnpebire-..-.--- 






Ne'W JftrftAy . _ ' 

1,873 

470 

15 

2 

37 

7 

H 

55 

83 

66 

4 

New 

New York- 

7 

North OaroUna 






iPlIiliH 


North Dakota..... 

7 




■liU 


HBB 

798 

Ohio 

2,107 

64 

09 

116 

2S7 

837 

Oklahoma.--—..— 



Oregon 


400 

4,470 

347 

2 


impi 

601 

680l 

20 

227 

740 


Bexmsylvanla 

50 

[BBS 


Rhode Island 

■■E 

19 

2 


South Carolina 

mm 



South Dakota 

Mi 








Tennessee 

8G 








Texas * ... 


BBHB 

HBB 


4M 

64 

44 

393 

260 

283 

89 

36 



Utah _ 

■■■ 

382 

1,078 

2,146 

1,236 

1,789 

876 

488 

67 


62 

47 

59 

33 


Vermont.------—-—.-- 


■HyVA 


Virginia ------- 

HHii 


163 

110 

717 

241 

40 


WaahixigtoxL — 

4G 

nnm 

• 

West Virginia 

liHHE 

215 

30 

1 


WlsGonaiu 


HHISE 

60 

4^ 

Wyoming-, 


HHK 

OiUMnff patta of the 
unUed Statea 

Alaska 


H 

B 

1 s 

i 8 

14 

t 13C 

t 70C 

I 

m 

■ 

B 

2 

33 


93 

24 

28 

108 

1,997 

2e 

1 

American Samoa ... 



1 1 

^ s 

1 « 




t 

Oanal Zone.. 




5 

i ^ 

3L 


t 

Hawaii 


11 

1 3S 

1£ 

1,184 

C 



1 

8 

23 

2 

\ 

Puerto Rioo-— - 

s 



r 

Virgin Islands 

le 

2 

' 1 


1 

\ 









1 United States totals not given becaxise many States do not report dfstrlbritlon of balldings according 
to use. 

* StaOatioa, 1930. * Statistics, 19a. * Statistios, loaft. 































































































STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 71 


Table 15. — VALUE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL 

PURPOSES, 1931-32 


Stfito or oiitlymK |>«rt 

Value of 
sites and 
buildings 

Value of 
oquipmont 
(furniture, 
libraries, 
api>amtus, 
etc ) 

Value of all 
property ^ 
used for 
school 

purposes ‘ 

( 

Aver- 

age 

ralue of 
school 
prop- 
irty per < 
pupil 
mroiled 

Average 
value of 
school 
property 
per unit 
>f average 
daily at- 
tendance 

Average 
value of 
school 
property 
per unit 
of popu- 
lation 

Average 
value of 
school 
property 
per unit 
of popu- 
lation 

5^17 

years. In- 
clusive 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

Contmental 0 . 

u.9a9.on,9e4 i 

1466,017,766 1 

16,681,539,756 

3250 

8296 

853 

8205 

Alabanm. 

M,3d9,702 

5, 449, 728 

56,810,400 

89 

112 

21 

69 

Arizolitt 



18, 406, 058 

188 

227 

41 

162 

Arkftnsiis. 

:m, hni, ai4 

5. 463, 909 

40, 045, 223 

00 

118 

21 

72 

California 

389. 299. 699 

49, 857, 006 

439. 000, 706 

391 

454 

74 

868 

Colorado 

66, 492. 473 

6, 524, 033 

63, 017, 406 

255 

316 

60 

239 

Connwticut 



116, 200, 646 

359 

407 

71 

282 

Peiaware — 

1% 956, 723 

888,068 

is; 843; 791 

311 

367 

58 

238 

Piatrlct of Columbia — 

;i7. 480. 579 

Cl 

37, 480, 679 

416 

610 

76 

419 

Florltia 

66.560.284 

ft, I7;i* 236 

72, 733. 520 

198 

248 

48 

186 

QeorKla... 

48. 6H4. 499 

ft, 533* 133 

66, 217, 632 

74 

96 

19 

62 

Idaho 

18,393,172 

3, 647. 065 

22. 040, 237 

186 

216 

49 

172 

Illinois. 

442, 790, 894 

a'l, 8.56, 668 

476, 052, 062 

337 

389 

61 

266 

Indiana 

172. 446, 721 

13, 64ft» 198 

186, 092, 919 

271 

287 


235 

lOWH 



12^ 442, 366 

222 

258 

50 

200 




116, 620,030 

274 

301 

61 

242 

Kentucky. 

56, 288, 569 

6,711,6X2 

62,000,081 

101 

134 

24 

82 

Louisiana.. 

50,957.013 

5, 271, 606 

66,328,518 

124 

140 

26 

90 

Maine 

30,(»ll,97e 

3,366.076 

33, 387, 062 

206 


42 

169 

MatylftQd 



64. 116,448 

222 

257 

39 

157 

MiiasacliuMttA* 



264,070,000 

338 

378 

61 

260 

MlohlKan 

346,709,557 

c> 

346, 709, 667 

348 

400 

70 

281 

Minnesota 

166. 627, 137 

2,361.441 

168. 978. 678 

285 


62 

240 

fsaisftippl 



*43,919,600 

75 

102 

22 

71 

Missouri 

144,248,0^ 

14,286.^ 

168, 636, 816 

232 

263 

43 

184 

Montana.. 

28,364,075 

4,288,813 

32,642,888 

274 

303 

61 

231 

Nebraska 

76, 1.57,895 

8, 676^111 

83.834,006 

259 

297 

60 

233 

Nevada... — 

6.312.901 

883.439 

6, 196,340 

312 

378 

67 

319 

New Hampehlro....... 

17. 867. 492 

2,000.122 

19,867,614 

260 

290 

42 

180 

New Jersey... ... 

208.902.874 

^034.129 

820,937,003 

391 

464 

77 

817 

New Mexico .... 

10.(m,736 

1,484.400 

11, 617.136 

105 

138 

27 

89 

New York 

003.371,779 

76,919.368 

980, 191, 137 

438 

501 

76 

846 

North Carolina 

90, 725, 747 

11,400,333 

111, 1261,080 

128 

163 

34 

106 

North l>akotii.*-«-. 



38,682.604 

233 

267 

56 

189 

Ohio 

369, 106,817 

676, 76ft 

384,782, 583 

296 


67 

236 

Oklahoma ^ . 



91,086,266 

135 

186 

37 

130 

Oregon 

48,119,373 

6.534,066 

63,663,339 

262 

272 

66 

246 

Pennsylvania 

630,439,786 

48,600,030 

679, 039, 816 

288 

334 

59 

224 

Rhode Island. — ...... 

36,606.776 

2,828,668 

39, 426, 344 

320 

372 

56 

228 

South Carolina........ 

37, 496. 315 

3,966,771 

41,461,986 

87 

111 

24 

70 

South Pakota.. 

23,809,703 

4.401,374 

28,211,076 

171 

206 

40 

143 

Tenneesee 

67.910,918 

^ 819^ 823 

83, 730, 741 

99 

127 

24 

84 

Texas......... 

188,322,245 

27,862,4.55 

216, 174, 700 

166 


36 

131 

Utah 

30.366,603 

4* 106, 347 

34. 461, 860 

244 

271 

67 

221 

Varcnont* . ^ 



11,997,298 

181 

206 

33 

136 

Virginia - 

^ 326,766 

6,460,800 

68,781,600 

118 

143 

28 

96 

Wssblnston ... 

76^630.003 

10. 376, 610 

86, 904. 613 

250 

302 

55 

240 


^429,812 

7,228,304 

70.668, 116 

167 

192 

40 

133 

Wlseonsln 

148,047, 186 

19.192.868 

167, 240, 063 

289 


56 

223 

Wyoming.... 

13,038.728 

2.263.936 

16.302,664 

270 

321 

07 

259 

Outtvino pari* of the 
United Steue* 








Alaska.-^- 



*1,110,000 

206 

248 

19 

78 

Canal 

90U300 

128,053 

1.029, 363 

134 

162 

24 

105 

Quam ........ ..... 


61790 

110,240 

32 

33 

6 

18 

HawatU 

958^761 

673.212 

1, 531,973 

196 

206 

39 

138 

Phllinninfh TAtunr^A 


* 23. 744, 137 

19 

21 

2 


Puerto Rico 

7 . 9 ^, TZi 

% ftlG* 043 

10,597,774 

46 

62 

7 

19 

Virgin Islands 

166, 160 


167,639 

62 

64 

8 

28 


* No noords of oqtdlpmaactt. ■ Btotlatlcs, 1930. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1031-32 


Table 16.— PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS, STATE DEBTS TO PER- 
MANENT SCHOOL FUNDS, AND SCHOOL LANDS, 1931--32 


State 


Contmental IT.S 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

Oallfomia. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho > 

Illinois 


Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ^... 


Missouri 

Montana • 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 


New Jersey 

New Mexioo.... 
North Carolina. 
NOTth Dakota.., 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
South Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont-, 

Virginia.,. 


Washington 

West Vltglnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Permanent school funds, ineliidiiiig debts 
to such funds 


State 


S421, 685.069 


893, 583. 841 


1,902.078 

1,480,000 

11,603,802 

9,078,928 

2,112,066 

1,955.882 

4,635,327 

7,480,889 


17,293,422 
4,715,849 
10, 434, 102 
2,367,627 

3.000. 000 

569,251 

5.000. 000 
5,524,860 

68,957,258 
1, 036. 519 


18,010,742 
10,916,652 
3,056, 153 


12^309,616 
1,941,808 
1, 500,000 
42,410,757 
6,559,793 

30, 567, 736 
8,687,736 
1,345,651 
333,300 
15,725,030 

2.512,500 

40,080,336 

5,365,523 

1,376,603 

6,228,822 

24,203.276 
1,000,000 
10 , 102,000 
18. 872, 125 


County 




11,906,796 


219,000 


11, 397, 545 


Local 


853, 639, 797 


975, 887 
60,000 


46,428, 540 
3,493.395 


801, 190 


2,426,708 


343,071 


T<ital 


$498, 747, 907 


1,902, 07U 

1.480.000 
11,605,862 

9.578.928 

а, 087. 0.M 
2,015,882 
4,635, 327 
7,480.889 

46,438,540 

19,786,817 
4, 715, B49 
10, 434, 102 
2,367,627 
3,000,000 

1,370,447 

5.000. 000 
5,524,860 

68,957.258 

1,036,519 

14,393,504 

18,010,742 

10,916,653 

3,056,153 

343,071 

13,438,616 

1,941,808 

1.500.000 
42,410, 757 

5,559,793 

80,557,735 

8.687.736 

1,345,651 

333,300 

15,726,030 

2,512,500 

51,477,871 

5,355,533 

1,875,608 

б, 228,828 

24.308,276 

1 . 000 . 000 
10,102,000 
18,872,125 


Unsold school lands 


Number of 
acres 


41, 512. 308 

Tsoriwo 

8, 289.420 


6297, 619, 636 

2,000,000 
1 22, 187, 121 
200,000 


2,887,647 


183, 432 
2,464, 755 
5,976 

540 


180,825 


678,347 


4.250,482 

1,254,976 

389,604 


8,583,000 


1 1,949,555 
9,172 

350,000 

768,646 


1,629,731 


195, 139 
3,500,000 


1,786,438 


12,562 

8,062,061 


Value 


28,876,470 


1,834,320 

24,647,656 

39,518.354 

6,444 


1,566,661? 


3,391,735 


42,604,824 
19,764,786 
487, 005 


25,749,000 


> 22,418,834 
22,928 

6,101,619 

768,647 


None 


856,504 

6,250,000 


17,864,380 


50,000 
30, 62a 610 


I Statistics, 1930 
1 Stattstios, 1926 
* Statistics, 1928. 
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T\Bi.E 17 — INDIOHTKDNIOSS, SINKING FUNDS, AND PAYMENTS ON 

INDEBTEDNESS, 1931-32 


I School boiKl'^ 
I mil stiitiilitiK 

Stuto or outlylun jiirt l un<l other 

' forni.s of 
(lebl 


Continental U S 


Totril amount 
in school 
Milking 
funds 


S'}, 121.538, 276 


SB3, 481, 654 


Bonds nnd 
other in- 
dobtedneas 
paid in 
1031-32 


8182, 843. 930 


Transfers to 
sinking 
funds 


814, 665, 015 


Interest 
paid on 
Indebtedness 


Refunds 


8140, 234, 782 


81, 772, 466 


Alubaiiiii . 
Arizoim - 
Arkansas _ » 
CaUfornui . 
Colormlo--- 


5 2S,<ai,04H 

1 12. S.M. l.W 

20, 231. 371 
_ 2(W. .'IK.l. 107 

32. VI 1,1 lU 


1,0S4. 113 


4:i4, 480 
790, 048 
2, 145, 095 
> 7,«in.831 
1,183,980 


1,653, 749 
810, 700 

1, 097, 930 
10, 087, 090 

2, 737, 438 


14,881 


Coniu'ct ioul 
Pclaa arc, 
Fluridu 
tlcorghi - 
Idaho . 


40, 438, 27.5 
2. 13'1.07.5 
01. 41M 

11,307.000 
0, tl42, S22 


l.tkSU.m 


2, 043. 775 
148,911 
5,380,831 
l,9.i2.475 
730, 149 


545, 706 


1,774. 931 
113,006 
2,046, 933 
1,484,868 
523,048 


3,002 

20,270 


86, 195 


lUlnoih 

Indiana . ■ 

lowft 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Maine 
Mar> land 

Miwsachiisclis 9 

Michigan 

Mlnnosottt- 
MissKslppl * - 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


t r»8. «2tJ. 218 
,59. 707. fl.55 
! M. 615. 181 
f 31, 176,tW2 
i 17,002,068 

! » H.WlK.tKKl 
1 a 4, 672. tKIO 
i 41.939.390 
; t«>. 001<. tKX) 

j 179,009,010 

i 73, 505, tWA 

B, 330, 753 

i .*M1. :ou. (xm 

' 10, 042. IKMl 

, 33, 776. 22S 


6. 025, 704 
7, 668, 495 
2, 761, 146 
1 1,850,935 
2,222,008 


10, 145, 790 
2, 722, 193 
2, 654, 104 
1 1, 332, 068 
899. 082 


88,343 


IT, 4.'»0,27« 


1,522,410 
315,281 
1,458,292 
6, 940, 902 
16,891, 181 


1,708, 615 
271,672 

1, 791, 198 

2, 713, 898 
1 8, 029, 583 


9 


1,338,017 

■ 7 . 54 , m' 

1,278,623 


3, 007, 468 
» 643, 817 
> 6, 130,649 
I, 334, 787 
600, 780 


664,274 


1, 122, 399 
1 636, 137 
2, 342, 967 
431, 975 
854, 905 


30, 162 
263, 112 


Netada - - - - 

New Huinpshirc t 

New 3c^sc^ ' 

New Mc\in) ' 

New York j 

North (’arolinH * 

North !>nkotn 6 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island- 
South ('aroiitm 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas, . 

rtah- 

Verinont 

Virginia ... 
Washington - 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming-, -- 

Outlying port of the 
Uniteu HtBtes, 
Puerto Klco . . 


2.299.3.W 

3 0 , wxi,otm' 

221. 157.472 i 16.44.5.361 
6,7U«,4«Xt 

*fUl Utl ' 


1 

oo.ntw.ooo 1 

1,6,429,883 1 
224.000.6:11 
* 28, 7tS». 000 j 
24, tW2. 7fiH 

' 3,'73k“4(M 

7. 879, 280 
i.w:^" 

284. 700, 689 
29. 358. 957 
19, <M6. 250 
17. 070, 459 
31.092. 125 

17.02.6,887 
3.838. 107 
4. 374. 945 
1.813,750 

1.31. :IA3, 449 
12.092.458 
2,H99,4H! 

* 20.594,000 ! 
36,551,1X19 

lit iwi ntn 

1 10, 492, 156 

964,212 

' »' 329. 006 
580, r24 

41. aw 587 
7.543. 737 

" 506,'^ 






192.011 
635, 460 
7, 702, 301 
495,006 
26, 135,086 


1546,837 

M7,’i97 


141,922 
283,598 
10, 230, 222 
341,650 
26, 370, 60S 


61,263 
78, 277 


1 2. 562, 169 
1,249,376 
221. 781 
5, IflO. 289 
1, 209,942 

21, 725,062 
800. 279 
693,017 
2, 789, 468 
1,421,983 

■ 3, 139,816 
1, 400, 156 
1 232, 2:13 
1. 707, 041 
1,890,082 

700,000 
4, 273,060 


1,523, 872 


165,388 
10, 436,928 


124,412 


08.056 


638,267 


1 3, 633, 000 
1 848,643 
12, 628,016 
679,096 
916,614 


42,202 


8, 662, 634 
1, 160, 999 
1,163,862 
911,296 
608,892 


936, 011 


1 6, 1567, 672 
659,861 
1 140, 000 
669,368 
1, 750, 103 


22,237 

07.'3i7 


625,000 

702.620 

47,905 


30,184 


40,627 


• Ratlmateti hosls, city ijehtxd reports. 

* riUe.s only. 

> Statistics, 1930. 



IiBM 18 ,-MIWSTRATITE OFFICERS, SUFERFISOES, PMCIFAIS, AND TEACHING POSITIONS ITH ATERAGE 
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BIENNIAI. SURVEY OF KDUCATK^X, 19ai-;i2 


Tai*i.e 19.— PEROEXTAGK 


ANALYSIS OF RKVKNUK 
1931 32 


UKCEIPTS, 




Total retenue rwvipt.s 


itoriiolrits from taxa- 
t Ion and appro- 
priation 

State or outlyinK part 

1 

ltocel\ lutt Hiul tlis- i 

huriiinit IxMly 1 

From pt‘r-. 

Frtini 

From 
idhor 
sourws 
itt^luiilng 
Koilcrul 
aid and 
suhsldien 

state 

Coun- 

ty 

LfOoal 

State and 
Fciloral 
aid and 
BuVwiillos 

t’tmn- 1 
ly 

Epical 

iiiaiiant 
[uiida and' 
land ; 
lua.sifs 

tuxuticui 
imd ap- 
prt»priii- 
ticai 

1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

» 

X9 

Continental United 










States 

go. a 

8.8 

ro.8 

X,4 

95, 5 

3 1 

19.6 

B.a 

71.7 

A - 

4A, 0 

42. 1 

Rm 


94. 9 

5. 1 

46 3 

41 1 

13 6 

Arizona 

23.7 

40. 1 

mm 


94. 7 

3.0 

22. U 

41.7 

36 3 

ArlCHnftttR 

21 2 

A 1 

ra. 7 


89, 9 

0. K 

21 . a 


78, 7 

California - 

22.0 

29 . 1 



96. 2 


21.9 

30 2 

47 9 

Colorado - 

3.3 

22.6 

74. 2 1 


BO, 0 


. 1 

20, 1 

73.8 

Coimactlcut 

7 7 


92.3 

,7 

OB. 1 


7. 2 

- _ «i 

92. 8 

T5a 1 AWfttN^ 

88 3 


n. 7 

t. H 

06 4 


8H. 8 


11 2 

T>lnfrlpf nf CnltimhlA 

31. a 


68. 5 


99. 9 


31. 5 


68 6 

Florida 

XiS 5 

26, 2 

30 3 

1.2 

96. (1 


34 6 

i4 5 

4Gr.fr' 

GeorKla 

3U.5 

24. h 

36.7 

. . - ^ 

91. 2 


39. 6 

20 . a 

34.1 

Idaho.. - 

tt. 5 

32. 1 

69.4 

7 2 

HI. 7 

U.l 

1, 2 

39.3 

69 6 

IlUnolfi. 

6. 6 


4 

.9 

92, n 


a n 


93 4 

Xndlana.--. 

10, 2 


89 8 

5.7 

92, 4 


4 6 


95 4 

Iowa 

2. 1 

3.4 

94.5 

.5 

97, H 


1 3 

Z9 

05.8 

Kansas 

1.8 

^ V-.., 

OB. 2 

1.5 

03.3 




100 0 

Kentucky 

20.8 

28. 7 

41.6 

.7 

96. 3 

3.0 

20 2 

29 2 

41.6 

Liouislana 

29.6 

54.2 

16. 2 

.9 

97, 2 

1.9 

2H. 9 

64.6 

16 6 

l^alne. - 

29. 6 


70 4 

, 7 

95. 2 

4. I 

30. 2 


09 6 

Maryland. 

21 2 

32.9 

46.0 


99 4 

.6 

21 0 

sib 

46 1 

Maasachusetta 

8. 6 


91. 5 

.4 

07. B 

1.8 

7. 9 


92.1 

Michigan 

24.0 

- ■ mm 

76.0 

.3 

B7. 7 

12,0 

26.6 

^ - to • 

73,4 

Minnesota 

23, 1 

5.5 

71.4 

0. 1 

HK. 2 

5 7 

IH H 

5. 2 

76 0 

Mississippi 

33. 5 

22.5 

44 O 

1.6 

97 3 

1.2 

32.9 

23 1 

44 0 

Missouri 

7 4 

3.3 

89.3 

1.3 

97, 9 

.8 

7 0 

2,4 


Montana — 

10 8 

44.0 

45 2 

7.2 

Ht>. 1 

3.7 

a 4 

49.6 

47 1 

I^el>raska*-^ . - 

5. 7 

3 

94,0 

4. 5 

84. 4 

11, 1 

. 7 I 


99 3 

Nevada 

27. 6 

60.0 

15,5 

6.3 

8H.8 

4.9 

22,8 

64 1 

13 1 

New Hampshire... 

5 0 


95 0 

.5 

95.4 1 

4. 1 

4 a 

- . ■ . * 

95 4 

New Jersey 

19. 7 

.9 

79.4 

.6 

9K, H 

.6 

19 1 

0 

sao 

New Mexico 

19. 1 

62.4 

18.5 

15,4 

83. 1 

1.5 

3 0 

74.7 

22.3 

New York-,^ 

Jll O 


69.0 


98, 8 

1. 2 

31 2 


eas 

North Carolina 


“'l4,’8^ 

29 4 

1.0 

98,0 

1.0 

55.0 

18. i 

20,9 

North IDakota — 

^^KESI 

7 6 

76.7 

12.6 

87 0 

.4 

3,2 

8,7 

sai 

Ohio 


24. 1 

70,5 

.4 

96, 7 

2.0 

4.8 

24. B 

70 3 

Oklahoma 

11 8 

5.3 

82.9 

4.0 

87.7 

as 

a 7 

6.0 

87 3 

Ore{[oii - - * 

3 2 

13.2 

83 6 

2.8 

95, 2 

2. 0 


13 Q 

8a 1 

Pennsylvania 

10, 4 

80. 6 

, 1 

99, 0 

• 3 

19. 1 

80.9 

Hhode Island 

8 7 


91, 3 

. 1 

99 7 

, 2 

a 4 


91.6 

South Carolina - 

20 6 

8. 1 

62, 3 


95. 6 

4. 4 

29,4 

a. 5 

62,1 

South X>akDta. 

12. 7 

87, 3 

il.7 

84. 3 

4,0 


100 0 

'Pennessee 

27 C 

61. 2 

21 8 

, 7 

93. 1 

0. 2 

27, 0 

60 B 

22, 1 

Texas 

89. 1 

2.4 

5^ 5 

4. 7 

94 4 

, 9 

sa 2 

61 8 

Utah 

W 4 

63i 6 

2, 7 

95. 2 

2, 1 

35, 0 


66. 0 

Vwznont 

is, 8 


8A 7 

.8 

98. 3 

Q 

1 1! 9 


sa 1 

Virginia 

32, 9 

30 8 

36 3 

1 0 

93. 1 

5. 9 

32. 8 

30 3 

36. 9 

Washington- - - - 

30. 4 

14.9 

54, 7 

4. 8 

91. 7 

a 5 

26, 6 

16.3 

57, 1 

West Vfrginia 

S. 0 

92.0 

, 2 

98. 0 

1 8 

7, 2 

92,8 

Wisoonsin 

16 8 

9 8 

73. 4 

1 0 

97 3 

i 7 

la 8 

'a.' 7 

74 5 

Wyoming 

26,4 

10.2 

54.4 

24,6 

We k t# 

73,9 

X.5 

AVm Q 

,9 

26.0 

73 1 

OutMng parts of the 
UnUed StoUs 








■■ 


Alaska - 

37, 0 


33.0 


100 0 


67 0 


33 0 

American Samoa 

100, 0 



100,0 


100, 0 

PiHHi 


Oanal Zone--.--* 

lOb b 




98, 7 

1- 3 

ItKX 0 

UMHI 


Goatp- 

100. b 




05. 3 

4 7 

100- 0 

IMiHd 

jpHHH 

Hawaii 

100 0 




100. 0 


100^ 0 

HMHI 


Puerto Rloo 

79. 1 


20,9 


97 6 

a4 

7a 6 


. 21 4 

Virgin Islands 

100 0 




100.0 

loao 












1 Statistics, 1930 
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Taiilk 20 .- 


RKCKIPTS FROM PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS AND 
LEASES OF SCHOOL LANDS, 1931-32 


Statt* 


Arizona 

Arkansas — 
California . 

Colorailo 

Oonnoeticut. 


Di^lawaro- . 
Floriaa.... 

Idatio 

Illinois 

liuliaim. . . 


Iowa 



ICt‘nnirkj . 
Louisiana. 

IVlaiuo . - - 

Massachnstats . 
Mifhit'an » . . 

Mlniw^itii 
Mi.saissiiiin 3. 
Mlwaurl L. 

Montana. 

Nohraska. 

Nevada 

New Ilauiiishire 
New Jersey 

New 

North Cnrolliia 
North Pukola - 
Ohio . . 

Oklahoma . . 

Oregon , . 
Pennsylvania 
Khodo Island 
JSoiith Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas . . , . 

Utah . 
Vermont . . 

Virginia . . 
Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin,. 

IVyomiiig 


K well its from — 

Pormnnent 

funds 

Leases of 
school 
lands 

2 

3 

825 , 793, 192 

$ 3 , 142,906 i 

1 l.'i. .’Kt 

lai.OTS 

40. 725 

633. 901 

12,171 

673 , 636 

^ 

214, 670 


77 , m 


224 . M 4 ' 


470 , 678 

31.380 

1 ,(MA 40 H 


3 , 196 . OKI, 

178,666 

215 . ail 


581 . 174 


141 . 148 


, 115,876 

56 . 39-1 

7 K. 62 « 



;i 6 S, 1 12 


364 . 614 


2 , 871,016 

(») 

62. 192 

212,701 

7 (V 2 , r,;v 2 

' h;i 2 , 62 ;i 

(*) 

24 . 182 

! l, aio, 364 

lliH.IMd 

23. 166 

37.229 


621,141 

- - 

89 . 5 !N 

932,736 

;«) 7. 469 

6 U 1. 675 

782,946 

mnoi 

108,726 

894, 767 

148, 769 

429,768 


116,753 

j n ^ ™ _ 

14,577 


1 1 , 678,020 

(*) 

1 .^ 0,750 



3 . 428 , 62 K 


253.733 

0 ) 

27,477 

11,227 

1 2 :U). 5.66 

-r ^ -m m- mr ^ M4 

l.OtlT.O.V) 

103,354 

55 , noo 


442, 612 


.1 « 5 .\ 160 

41^726 


Total receipts from permanent funds and leases 
of school lands 


State 


S 24 , 365, 163 


221,056 
40,725 
540, 132 
673,635 
126 , 504 

77, 461 
224,544 
502,058 


3 , 106, 086 

215,031 
581, 174 
141, 148 
115,876 
34, 156 

358,112 
364 , 614 
2 , 874.016 
62,102 


8 . 32,623 
1 , 064 , 646 
161 , 212 


697, 053 

1 , 022,263 
7, 102 
1 , 393,021 
. 304, 801 
1 , 043,536 

429, 768 
116,763 
14 , .577 
1 , 678, 020 
150,750 

1 , 707,504 
253, 733 
38,704 
230,556 
1 , 111,004 

55,000 
442 , 612 
1 , 365,886 


County 

Local 

1 

5 

e 

32 , 631, 238 

81 . 939 , 697 






1 


1 


110, 100 







1 , 066, 498 
178 , 666 



IIHRHHHHI 




56,304 


44 . 474 

■IIIM 






212 , ^1 
172,207 

530, 325 







23, 188 


300,' 307 




108,726 












1 , 721, 024 


















Total, 

including 

undistrib- 


82 B, 936 , 098 


221,060 
40,726 
546, 132 
673,636 
244,670 

77, 461 
224 , 544 
502 , 058 
1 , 060 , 498 
3 , 373 , 752 

215 , 031 
681, 174 
141, 148 
172 , 270 
78,629 

358, 112 
364 , 6 X 4 
2 , 874 , 016 
274 , 683 
702 , 632 

832 . 623 
1 , 064, 646 
151 , 212 
37,229 
C 2 l, 141 

1 , 022 , 263 
307 , 469 
1 , 303 , 621 
413, 627 
1 , 043 , 536 

429,768 
116,763 
14,677 
1 , 678,020 
160, 760 

3 , 428 , 628 
263,733 
88,704 
230,560 
1 . 111,004 

66,000 
442, 612 
1 , 366,886 


I Statistics, 1U26-27. 

* Included in column 2, 

• Statiatlcs. 1930. 

^ B^itlmated. 
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Table 21.— INCOME FROM APPROPRIATION AND TAXATION. 

1931-32 


state or outlying part 


1 


Oontinental ITnited States .... 

Alabama. 

Arleona 

Arkansas 

Oalifoinia 

Colorado—. 


Stato 


t 


» aS4. 79 9,161 

7~ii3Q, ni3 
2. 024. 825 
2. 410,035 
28, iwi. :tr.2 
2(),OUC 


County 


l.>ocal 


S 


4 


C174, 099, 844 


7, 108,004 
li, K3U, A23 

5,324,840 


|91,41fi,698,888 


2. 342. »n0 

3. .«7, 740 
8, 032,941 

02, 005, 973 
15, 050, 007 


Total 


S 


81, 974, 481, 888 


17, 282, 177 
0,202,094 
11, 351,97ft 
130, 972* 172 
20,394,913 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


2,207.005 
3,713,080 
» 4, 132, n7h 

0.09:1, lot 

0, 0:»«, .525 


4, 310, 1170 
4, 012, 122 


29, 772, 407 
4m>, 390 
9,CXHI,0(X) 
7, 2U, 104 
5, 074, 422 


32,070,402 
4,182,486. 
18. 132, 078 
17, 020, 308 
17, 626, 069 


Idaho.. 
Illinois - 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


(Ml, 048 
7, 2.Vt. 207 
2.551, 112 
680, 125 


2, 253, 435 

i.'ioo.'iW 


3,411, 504 
102, 246, 002 
62. 400, 610 
43, 374. OU 
35, 305, 070 


6, 730, 987 
109, 602, 22 O 1 
65,011,022 
45, 270, 095 
35,396,979 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


6, 162, 423 
6,240. 119 
ii, 140, 131 
6. 02H, 750 
0,384,501 


0. 137,11«> 
0, 880, 072 


7,800,408 


K, 748. 888 
3, 018. 820 
7, 262, 361 
11,058,413 
74, ;}80, 408 


21, 038, 510 
18, 145,011 
10,411,482 
23, 983,637 
80, 771, 089 


Michigan 

Minnesota.. 
Mississippi * 
Missouri.... 
Montana.... 


23, 710, 342 
7,704,714 
5,016, 098 
3, 673. 000 
361,802 


2, 137. 447 
4, UMl,7H9 
1, 246. 807 
6,066,470 


06,610,037 
31, 62^ 780 
7,010,018 
47, 508, 487 
4,814. 492 


89.220,979 
41, 467,947 
17,999,806 
62. 428, 290 
10,221,863. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. ... 


147. 005 
480, 300 
324. 790 
10,740, 18;t 
103, 708 


1, .103, 201 


808.680 
4, 125,1>41 


10, 766, 080 
278, 004 

0. 750, 421 
82, 426, 828 

1, 232, 165 


19, 902,776 
2. 12 s, 495 
7,084,220 
103.070,697 
6,620,964 


New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


103, 693. 370 
16, 040, '.*65 
307,630 
6,416,080 
1. 643. 057 


4. 000. 082 
841,500 
27,762,277 
1, 401. 042 


228, 100, 085 
0, 233, 166 
8, 604, 778 
78.430.508 
20, 230. 802 


331, 704, 061 
30, 861, 692 
9,053,023 
111.006,766 
23, 186, 101 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 


32, 83a 046 
1,309,436 
3,817, 169 


2,041,203 


1, 100,763 


12. 05a 350 
i:t8, 821, 033 
14,333,362 
8,004,000 
12, 067, 601 


14,697,662 
171,651,678 
16,042,787 
12,981,991 
12, 067,601 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 


5, 318, 491 
20, 193, 409 
3. 1 12, 783 
670, 476 
a 795, 403 


10,012,006 


a 389, 288 


4, 368, 445 
12, 345, 161 
5,787,423 
4, 232, 139 
7. 652, 692 


19,689,001 
68, 638,660 
8,900,206 
4, 802, 616 
2a 737, 283 


"Washington. 

West V^inia— 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

Ovitying part* of the United Statee 

Alaska 

American Samoa ... 

Canal Zone 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico... 

Virgin Islands 


6, 724, 167 
1,628.542 
a 782, 9 10 
3a 640 


472,600 
20,673 
1, 417, 288 
69, 712 

a 229, 382 
4, 282, 297 

lia 002 


3,492.876 


4, 13a 722 
1,067,446 


12, 254. 404 
19, 777, 467 
31,860,638 
3, 002, 676 


232,4^ 


1, lea 092 


21,471,447 
21, 306,009 
42, 77 a 179 
4, lOa 661 


704,68ft 
2a 67% 
1, 417,288. 
69.712 


a 229, 382 
6, 44a 989 
lia092 


I Federal funds. 
* Statistics, 1930 
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I Totals for States reportinji. ’Indndediiiooliiiiinll, > Cities only. *6tetistlos,l(l30, tlnoladedinoolumnl 'Estimated 


00 

?! 






















Table WECAPITDLATION OP EXPENDITEES IN PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS, l§31-32 


00 

00 



rt 











NerYork., 


North Diikota 

Ohio...* 

Okhlioiiis 


SoiiihCiiroliiia 

fiouih Dakota 


Utah 

VfllDODt 

VlijiDla 

VaahiDitoD. 

ifL 


MfaifpatttfUi IWSsla 


AmericaDSamoB.. 


Havaii. 
PI 

Y1 


Ittz) 



iumi 

am 


iiwtii 

%i!;,ies 


iieaiis 

wm 

WWI, 

ISiM 

Ma 

mw 

32(7^7.111 

12:^215') 

l„,., 

IKM) 

wm 

iiWW 

12117,315 



11,131199 

WIS 

1,533.672 

im 

w,1& 

ami!! 

KM 

IMP 

IWW 

l?i9;23^ 

IS, a SI 


Mini 

xiani 


x,Ib 

679,091; 

'>.760.255 

5,190,269 

! 

M,KI 

11,701719 


UIKIMI 

UUffl 

mut 

j 

Wtt 

IKJK 

;0i«s 

iii.in.» 

3aM 

l«.KB 

KM.IIK 

MB 

176,911.977 

2MW 


m 

IMM 

im 

IWliil 

25i!l,109 

UKil 


1,279 


NUK 


wilt 

IWB 


MKI 


SUl' 


W.3l)i 



iwn 

775,568 

HIM 

ll,]759fll 



m 

15^902,650 

2,63^616 

IliKiH 

MM 

CKK, 

22011,675 

1,121, !fr1 



iW 

tuffiimi 

9lli75i011 

mn 



m'i!i,sio 


w 


1,763,037' 

a212356 

Ma 

559,691 

im 

iffiffi 


2219«I 

ms) 

llill! 

im 

KM 

iimilGl 

1,672169 

■M 



U3SI,iK 

w: 

1W«7 

1,556,312 

«»,356, 

22162917 

u,ou 

%,0» 


WBi 

6.157,112 i| 21^6311775 

2301,5161 

1,75(1103 


IWIS! 


m 

Ml»| 

mwi 


l,lll,)7li 


aw 


m372 

ma' 



2011,726 

ml WK 

MWI 




1,382766 

wn 

262152 j 

17, ii 

5,1,119 

1 

iiSI 

33,172 

157,911 

12lli386 

611,199 

1 ' ^ 

92169 

i 

1 

701.966 



2,S70 

15^938 

'im 

1M12 

K» 

1 

12812 



41,1 

391,1192 

56,901 

191,731 

596,611 


1,091,512 



\m 

66,196 

8,667 

7(il29 



'70,129 




107,313 

1,616,372 

w 

5,351,160 

IKK 

11,518 

5,917,720 



513,976 

lU25il77 



12539i(l26 



271,119 

i,m 

giiivs 

MB 

IM 

m 

iM,?!! 

121,112 


lOiiCO 

Ili3H 

22690 

112911 



lliK 




§ 


0 

« 

0 

0 

Q) 

IP 


t 

0 ) 


< Cities only 
iStetisti(s,m 


00 

(D 
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Tables 27. — PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OP EXPIONDITURES, 1931-32 


State or outlying part 


ContizL«ntaI tTnltad Statea..! 


Alabama 

Arizona..—... 

Arkansas .... 

Oalitomia 

Colorado 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida.... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - - 

Kansas........ 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Msussachusetts. 

Miohlgan. 


MlBsisslppi • 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York - ...... 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Peimsylvanla 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dcdcota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Dtah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

'Washington. - 

West Vur^nia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... ..... 

OvUvirtg parta of the Untied 
States 

AJaska^^ 

American Samoa h-I-IIIII 

Canal Zone 

Guam 


Total expenditures, cxeliullng payiiionts 
of t>i>utls 


JSawail 

Philippine isi^ds. 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 


Oeneral control 

® to S 

I -2t 
lEit 

Textbooks aod 
other iostruc* 
tional supplies 

.9 ! 

§ 1 
111 
5 

ill 

III 

^ 1 
^ s 

VI ft 

is 

! 

t 

1 

a 

a 

O 

1 

JS 

►S 

Qeaefdl control 

i 

.1 

w 

1 Operation 

s 

1 

•a 

5^ 

Auxiliary actlr- 
itles 

Fixed obarges | 

3 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

a 

• 

19 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

3.5 

68.6 

a. 1 

61.7 

18 6 

9,7 

6.6 

4 1 

78.7 

11.0 

3.2 

S.B 


4,4 

flfl 7 

1.2 

6779 

14 9 

3. 7 

9* 1 

5. 1 

77.8 

3.6 

1,8 

10,2 

= 

1.5 

5 3 


6.0 

AA2 

17.0 

29 

9.U 

5-0 

74.0 

9 2 

2,8 

5.1 

I 9 

0.6 

ao.« 

i 3 

62. 1 

14 1 

7.H 

9,4 

H,0 

75.0 

5.9 

1.3 

7 2 

2-5 

3.1 

59-2 

A2 

64.4 

lAK 

10, 0 

5.7 

3.7 

77,3 

9,7 

3 1 

4 3 

1.9 

3.6 

57.4 

.6 

57,9 

23.0 

3.2 

11 6 

4. 1 

57.9 

23.9 


A 1 

— 

3.3 

62.9 

A 4 

68 » 

17 6 

5 6 


3.7 

76.7 

10.4 

4. 5 

4 5 


2 4 

41,0 

3, 9 

44. 9 

14 1 

3AH 

l.« 

4.0 

73. 1 

7.9 

3 2 

ia7 

ll 

J.6 

43.0 

2.6 


14.0 

32 2 


2. 1 

75.9 

11.4 

7.0 

1 7 

1 » 


68.3 

2,5 


16.2 

a2 

15- a 

6. 1 

74.9 

6 2 

3 a 

8.6 

1 5 


70.8 

1.4 

72.2 

14.0 

2 1 

mxi 

4.4 

80.1 

3.7 

2 2 

R 4 

1,2 

4 1 

62,0 

4. 1 


20 3 

3.5 


4.5 

73. 1 

12. 1 

2,7 

5.9 

l.T 

3.3 

55 6 

2.2 


22.4 

9,2 

T. « 

3.9 

59 2 

12 0 

6.3 

7,6 

25 

2 2 


A2 

65,3 

21.2 

5.6 

mm 

2.4 

73 7 

9,9 

3-2 

8,8 

20 

3*6 

62 4 

1 2 

eii.n 

24. 7 

24 

Kw 

3 9 

59.3 

13.2 

3.3 

4.5 

10,3 

ST — » W 

3 1 

69.0 



17 0 

5. 9 


3. 5 

77 4 

K,7 

5,9 


6.3 

67.1 

.9 


1.3.6 

an 

4.1 

7.1 

III 

7.0 

2.7 

3.7 

20 

3.7 

64.2 



18.4 

11.8 


4.7 


6.4 

3. B 

11,6 

22 

3.6 

67.5 



27.7 

3.3 


3.7 


10.1 

5-8 

12.3 

1 3 

2«5 

62.6 

3.3 

66.8 

■emh 

1A8 


3* 8 

73.1 

7.6 

2.9 

5 9 

7.3 

3.4 

60.3 

3 9 

64.2 

17.6 

11.7 


4,0 

76.4 

10 R 

4.7 

6.1 

.... 

1.4 

68 0 

1.9 

66.9 

27.2 

A6 

B. 0 

1.6 

55.5 

31 8 

(') 



e.5 

56 9 

4 5 

51, 4 

23. 9 

6 0 

2.2 

7 1 

66.9 

12,7 

4 3 

3.8 

5 2 

4. X 

56,5 

2.5 

59, I 

24. 2 

9.0 

3.6 

4.7 

67,7 

4. e 

3 8 

16 5 

3 O 

% 7 

6a4 



21, 1 

11. 1 

4. 7 

3. 2 

71,7 

25- 1 


(>) 

6.7 

(0 

1.8 

5-1 

69.9 

6.0 

64 9 

20.0 

A3 

3.7 

5.7 

72. 1 

n, i 

5-0 

64 3 

4.6 

.68.9 

17 4 

6.3 

3.4 

A6 

75.5 

10,9 

3-3 

3.0 

i.a 

5-6 

64.4 


61.0 

22.4 

6 2l 

5.8 

6.8 

68.6 

12.7 

3.3 

8. 1 

1.1 

7.8 

54.3 

4. 1 

58,4 

2i. 1 

6. 7 

4.0 

B.a 

64.7 

9.8 

2. 2 

11,4 

A3 

3. 6 

56,0 

3.4 

59.4 

17, 0 

10 6 

9.4 

Kit 

74 2 

10. 6 

3,9 

6,1 

.7 

6 2 

60.2 

1-5 

61.8 

21.8 


5,0 


69.6 

7.4 

3.8 

11.0 

24 

2.3 

67 6 

2.2 

59.7 

17.2 

13,2 

7,5 

HP 

76.4 

8.0 

3, 4 

3.8 

6.6 

lES 

51.9 

.7 

62.6 

17,3 

4.6 

13. 1 

4. 1 

7A 1 

0.2 

3- 1 

10.0 

1 5 

. 1.5 

67.1 

8,0 

50.1 

28.5 

8.5 

5.3 

>! 

66.8 

11 4 

Ht 


29 

3.9 

55.8 

1.5 

57 4 

imESn 

9.5 

10.3 


71.6 

10.7 


hEsS 

A5 

8.0 

60.6 

2.7 

72, 2 

17-7 

2.8 

2.3 


70. I 

8.3 

2.0 

5. 1 

23 

1 6 

66.1 

2.2 

68.8 

lAl 

5 8 

5,8 

1.7 

77.7 

10.3 

2.7 

6.4 

1-2 

4 3 

67.8 

5,2 

63.6 

10.9 

11. fl 

4.8 

5. I 

74.7 

9.4 

3,0 

4,5 

23 

2.7 

60.4 

3.0 

63.4 

17.7 

lao 

8. 2 

3.7 

72.4 

11.3 

3. 0 

7 1 

1.5 

. 4.7 

70 5 

1 0 

71.5 

11.8 

2 7 

9. 2 

5.4 

Rl.3 

4.0 

1.3 

7.2 

,8 

A2 

61.6 

8,3 

64,9 

10.0 

A5 

5 4 

4-8 

73-6 

11.6 

2- 7 

6.6 

1 9 

- 4.5 

70.7 

1.6 

72. a 

12 9 

7.6 

2.S 

6. 0 

80.6 

8 7 

2. 1 

6.0 

1-5 

. 5-C 

51.5 

7-6 


12.8 

14.6 

a. 3 

7-5 

76.5 

7. 1 

2.C 

4 0 

1.9 

- 4.^ 

60 6 

4.6 

its 

19. C 

5,4 

5. C 

5. 1 

73.4 

10.0 

8,7 

6.6 

1 2 

A8 

61.3 

4.8 

68.1 

24.3 

1,» 

3.0 

5. 1 

68.4 

10.4 

AC 

9.2 

1,4 

8.4 


Z4 

69. S 

17,4 

7.G 

3.0 

3.8 

76.9 

6 4 

2 4 

7.3 

3.2 

. 4. C 

68.6 

3 6 

62,2 

20.1 

7. B 

6.7 

6,3 

71 0 

la 6 

4. 1 

6.6 

1.9 

2.6 

71.2 

1 3 

72.6 

17 C 

6.e 

2.4 

2,7 

78 9 

I 9.S 

3,< 

4-2 

1.4 

3.8 

67- i 

3.7 

61. C 

18.6 

15.1 

1 1 

4. B 

73.2 

! 11.8 

6.C 

4 9 

9 

. 5 3 

61. C 

4,2 

65. S 

1 23 S 

4,e 

r .8 

5.5 

69.1 

o.a 

3.3 

ll. 1 

1.7 

. 4,^ 


■■ 


1 17 I 

§ 

■ 

5.4 

74,9 
82,1 
79. a 

1 14,7 
.3 

2.9 
3. G 

1 2,1 


-13.6 

75-7 

3.7 

A9 

1 4, a 


13. S 
8.8 
4.e 



31.3 


l 5.4 


1 5 1 

6- a 






- 4 € 

i 51.1 

21.6 

12! S 

hbs 

88.1 

-7 

5 t 

e8 


. 1.6 

i 79. ( 

i 1.8 

isi 

li 7.S 

t 9 A 

t A 

t 2.C 

oo.e 

i ZA 

4-C 

> -8 





hhh 





t 





- 6.1 

76.1 


79 I 

13. C 

i.f 

^ A 

^ 5.2 

1 81 I 

\ 6.£ 

U.'i 

5- 1 

"'75 

. 9 A 

t 65. ( 

■Hi 

69 ( 

1 19. S 


lA 

9.( 

i 70. S 

t 2 4 

[15.1 

J 1-^ 

,7 








Totiil expex»dltitre.s, excluding 
FMiy moms for outbxys, bonds, 
itiitl Intprest 


1 Included in operation. 


* Based on 1930 expendlturea. 
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Tai»i,b 2K.— BCHOOl. FUNl^S 


AND LANDS — PER 

1931-32 


CAPITA COSTS, 


f^tnte or outlyiittc iMU-t 


Anniiitl 

itutiine 

from 

fuiuK iiniJ 
loiols pur 

1 .SL 


Totnl 

pur 

cipitu 

ot 

JMIpU- 

latiun 


Annual cost of education 


Per pupil 
enrolled 


For 

current 
I exticnbo I 



Contixiantal United Staten 

Alotiiutm. .. K . 

Ariaunu, ... . . , 

Arkanitna 

CtiiUfurniA 

<k»Iura<lo --- - .... 

<lonneotieut -- — 

Delaware 

i)iHCriat of C'oUiiiibla.. . 
Florida - . - . - . - - - - * 

<»caca{i‘ - ■ 

Idaho . . . - 

liliitois.. - 

Jmliima. > > > 

Jowu 

Kiitituie . - .... - * . V 

Kentucky 

l.(niisluna....M - < 

Maine ........ .. 

Maryland 

MaoMachuaetta ... . ... 

Michigan . ... 

Mlnnexota .. 

MloslaalppM - •- 

Miaaouri.. 

Montana 

Kebnuika 

Nevada. 

New tlampahlre 

New Jeraey... 

New Mexico - 


1.7-1 i 


New York — . 

North Cerotlna. . 
North XhUcota . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. . . . . 


Orecon . - . 

Pemtaylvanla. . ... ■ .... 

Rhode Xalmnd . 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tenoeiaea 

*X*exaa. ............ . ...... 

Utah. 

Vermont.. .. . 

Vircinla. - 

Waablncton 

Went Vumhda. 

'WiBoonaln 

’WyomiJis-.... 

Outiginff part* c/ tke t'nlfrd 
SCafa* 

Alaaka..... 

AOMHoan Samoa 

•Canal Utm* 

-Guam..... 


• 1.10 •17. 31 

. « 

u.aii an ffO 

. UU I fl, 24 

. 4ti a.*}. Hi 

a. 7;i 22 <54 


at). 42 j 
au ‘tf) 
i}H tH I 

II III 

<1 .v.i I 

IV. .«) 
IH (tt 
17 70 
IA<M) 
17 mt 

a an 
V fir. 
la or 

Ifi. 01 

20. oa 

20 11 
10. 20 
KM 

13.00 
21.04 

17.H<1 

20 . a:i 
15. an 
20 34 
15 71 

20. KA 
0.2K 
lO.ttt 
10 20 

11.00 

17.01 
IK. 34 
20.20 
7. 10 
20.25 

K.31 
13. 21 
IH. 01 
12. 97 i 
9 It 

19.32 
14.60 
17. HO 
2.V .VI 


10. 18 

.33 

2.02 

I.HO 

OK 

.40 

.32 
. 13 
70 
34. to 


Hawaii 

FhlllpplM Inlands. 
Puario Rico .... 
Vlrsin lalanda 


II. 75 j 
IK. 01 
25. 3M 
3.52 

15.00 

12.34 

3.30 

5.23 



•74. 22 23 03 


Per pupil in 
averuee daily 
attendance 

For 

current 
expense ^ 

For 

out- 

lays 

6 

7 

•87. 67 

8d 46 


Dolly cost per 
pupil an aver- 
age dally 
attendance 


For For 
current out- 
expense ^ lays 



•0.612 SO 066 


27, 37 
»1.2U 
24. OH 

no. OH 

02.84 

on. H2 
KW, 01 
KM. 01 
44 78 
25 27 

00 . 00 
80 85 
78, 78 
78 

7.< 7l» 

32. 54 
4U. 8K 

62.54 
74 62 
07. 25 

03 95 
S’l m 
VH. 18 
6.VU0 
02.70 

72.37 
ilO. 54 

87.08 

118, 02 

68.03 

m.oo 

33. 17 
78 29 
85.64 
41.66 

78.03 
78.76 
04.00 

25.59 
81.20 

31.60 
61 44 
62.20 
09 18 

35.38 

81.79 

57.03 
77.57 
97.40 


1.00 
2 70 
2.06 

13 35 I 
3.00 

5.07 
52 41 
40 44 
1.50 

.ra 

2. 53 
0 . 12 
5 54 
1.05 
6. 45 

2 84 

5. 22 

2 . 10 

15.02 
12 91 

0.58 
5.33 
2 SO 
8 . 11 
0. 28 

4. 07 
0. 40 

6. 30 

14 07 
3.80 

20. 41 
1.59 I 

2.83 
0 03 
1.18 

5.74 
10 20 
2a 68 
,71 
4.70 

2. 02 
8 71 
3.65 
1.30 
2.67 

6 64 
3.42 

13.83 
4.98 


112.05 

9.24 

04.33 

20.33 

68.21 

9.58 

23.00 

34.84 


17.27 

.19 

77.00 


34. 41 
110 30 
31. 70 
130 30 
116 17 

110 50 
103 21 
127.54 
50 20 
82 70 

81 04 
103. 00 

83.42 
91 IX) 
80 09 

43. 18 

49.42 
eg. 24 
8(1 10 

lOH 01 

108. 04 
08. 20 

38 18 
73.91 

102 02 

S3. 25 
141.01 
97 IK) 

141. in 

75 97 

162. 8.5 

39 43 
89 (13 
94.27 

60.73 

81.03 
91 13 

109 30 
32.53 
97 48 

40.42 

63.70 

08.90 

78.80 

42.73 

98.04 
65. 52 
88 11 

115.90 


136 86 


78. 

21 . 

72.28 
10. 49 
26 08 

36.29 


1 33 
3 37 

2 60 
15 60 

3. 84 

0, 47 
60 16 
60.63 
1.88 
60 

2. 0,5 
10 62 
6 87 
2.20 
5 98 



I Inoludloa; Intareat an iu prcvlcua yenra. 


> Based on 1030 receipts. 
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BIENNIAL SUEVBY OF EDUCATION » 


Tabl-b 29.— statistics OF KI.FMKNTARV AND SIOCONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR 23 STATES AND 2 TKHHITORIES, 1931-32 


I— ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLJJ, KtN’DEUOARTEN 



Teach- 
ers. prin- 
<apals, 
and 
suitor- 
visors 

I 

I 

Average i 
daily ! 
attend- • 
anco 1 

f 

i 

J L . . t Tl-I 

1 

i 

Salaries af ' 
to iehers, . 

h 

l^aiymonts ! 

t 

1 

Payments' 
far nutlay.sl 

i 

Average 
annual 
siiliirn*s of 

( ’cst iMsr pupil 
attending 

State or outlying port 

priiuMpais, ‘ 
and suiM'r - 1 
\ isurs 

! 

fort’tirriau 
e\lieuM‘s 1 

f 

i 

te.n*liers, 
principals, 
and super- 
viwirs 

For cur- 
rent ex- 
l>ens«8 

For 

out- 

lays 

1 

Z 

s 

i 

6 ' 

» i 

7 

H 

9 

Continental US. 

216, 642 

. r. ^ ^ 

3,766.642 ' 

1268,264,080 ,1347,214,101 S28.26I>,349 i 

81. 192 

aeo. 21 

27.33 

Alabama 

12, 103 

31)4, .Si 

7, 267, .192 ' 

8.072,8.12 ■ 

i 

600 

22 74 


Arizona 

2, Bfi7 

1 65, 709 i 


.1,436. .156 1 

179,847 1 

1,407 

82.74 

i74 



9,070 
24, 737 

264, .146 r 

1 655, 1«U i 

4, 492, 693 , 

.1,mili,8U6 , 

1 

J 

405 

21 21 


California 

4r;o2ft.ft:w • 

61,042,082 1 

6, 6.1), .121 ; 

1,901 

04.54 

10.15 

Connecticut 

7,670 

211,381 j 

i:).6r.i.,i43 r 

j 

18. 847. .123 f 

U02. .DW 

1,781 

89 10 

4. 70 

District of Columbia.. 

1.7H1 

47,602 ; 

3.864,007 

.1,26)1, 120 1 

1,797,0)14 f 

2. 170 

110.42 

22.64 

Florida 


222,l)5« I 

5. 796, 127 , 

7,746.086 

321,012 ! 

725 

1 34 74 

1.44 

Indiana 

14,807 

467,213 ; 

19, 616. 412 1 

29.016,818 1 

..J 

1,310 

62.17 


Kentutikv^ 

14,027 1 

1 

0. 212 ! 

402,013 
11.1. 634 

9.fttl.U93 : 
4,233,085 1 

8.70.1,4.17 1 

12,08.1,736 


709 

30. 06 



6, 039, 256 


811 

60. 01 




Maryland 

188,574 

12,.128, 

1, 071, 7.1R ! 

1,401 

6.1. .48 

10.48 

Montana 

4.000 

80.8.’--3 { 

.1,173,201)! 

7,:iOM.5.1ft 

;i:t2. 251 

1, 103 

90 39 

4.11 

Nebraska 

11,343 

2I4.4tMl , 

) 0.420,986 

13,703,402 

570. 339 

920 

64.32 

2.68 

Nevada 

66.1 

12,419 1 

tt«6.eH4 

1 1,4.14,087! 

6)1, 2.16 

} 1,409 

U7 16 

0.34 

New Hampshire. . . . 

2,282 

53,1106 

2. .171, 057 

j 3,981,604 i 

. 

! 1. 127 j 

74. 61 


New Jersey 

20, 062 

530,388 

41.071,547 

.17. m. 422 ! 

7,613, THH 

2 ,o;ti 

1, .147 

las 48 

14.38 

Oregon 


140,706 7,414,007 

9,448,841 ] 

97.1, :i92 

67 15 

6 03 

South Carolina 

10.841 

32:1.938 

6,3ttft.4.1« 

7,340.566 ! 

21.1, 192 

500 

22.60 

.68 

Tennessee 

16, 6;i;i 

435. 67K f H.tKSr.tKlO 

1:1,240,401 , 

1,142,7:15 

710 

:40 39 

2.62 

Utah 

1 2, 709 

80.6K6 , 

1 

, 3,010.043 

4. 104,245 1 

126, 237 j 

1, 12:4 

50.87 

1.68 

Washington 

West Virginia 

8,229 

12,802 

20ft, 006 
28ft, 20,1 

11,892,262 

11,727,006 

16,60:i.7lH 
14,:i27,ft20 1 

774,482* 

1, 445 

out 

79. 44 
49.54 

2.68 

Wisconsin. 

15.203 

360,528 

17,001,f>53 

2:1,8.16,4.15 

4, .100,012 

I, IIH 

68.15 

12.08 

Outlying parte of the 
United iStatts 

Canal Zone 

142 

4,706 

206,072 

271,9.18 

07,047 

1,451 

58 43 

20 62 

Puerto Rico 

4, 237 

10.1,971 

3.74l,a)2 

4, B03, 0.18 

78, 780 

883 

23. 48 

40 


n— SEPARATELY ORaANIEED JUNIOR lliail SCHOOLS 


Cozktiixeiital U.S . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia.. 
Florida 

Indiana 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Oregon 

Utab 

Wisconsin 

Outlying part of the 
Xhiteu ^tee 

Canal Zone 


9, 10} 

222.780 1 

816,209,880 

820,037,672 | 

•S. 912, 566 

SI, 671 

889.96 

881.87 

38 

770 

67,998 

72,740 1 

036 

1,,12« 

^.38 

.82 

534 

568 

14,224 

16.031 

474,513 

l,3:t2,7.17 

608,007 

1, 700,009 

"l4;j,'4a5' 

1,317,082 

88ft 

2,346 

42.75 

113.51 

9.65 

531 

12,676 

l,2:tS,€60 

l,G83,16:i 

2,3:13 

132.78 

103 97 

1,567 

37,193 

1,631,471 

2, 133,780 

35,869 

1,011 

57.37 

.96i 

1,185 

824 

29,680 

20,948 

1,596,287 
1,569, 103 

2,101,021 

2,023,363 

i, 269, 029 

1,346 

1,892 

71. 13 
96.50 


1,598 

34,686 

3,729,340 

4,8d5,2fH 

394,687 

2,334 

140 27 

11 38 

262 

5,708 

360,067 

462,263 

3, 543 

1,374 

79 23 

62 

844 

20,454 

1,092,094 

1, 497, 632 

36,416 

1,294 

73 22 

1.78 

1,149 

31,462 

2, 138, 690 

2,891,340 

710,000 

1,861 

91,93 

32.67 

37 

965 

53,349 

76,332 

164,922 

1,442 

79.10 

170 90 











STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Tahi.r 29.— statistics OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR 23 STATES AND 2 TERRITORIES. 1931-3^(ln 


III— juNit>R-sENioK man school under i organization 


St4it(j or outlymK inirt 


ers, pnn-j 

AvernRc 

Cl fulls, 

daily 

ntul { 

atteud- 

suiM'r- 

anix? 

viwirti 1 



Salaries of 

teuchora, Payments 
principals, for current 
and super- expenses outlays 
visors 




Continental TJ.S. . 

10,661 1 

1 " 1 

336, 480 

813 . 305.279 

817 , 141, 910 

8767 , 773 

81,245 

Alabama .... 

4 . 9 iW ! 

i 114,238 

4 , 85 : 1, 692 

6 . 072,840 


978 

Arkansas,. 

1.470 i 

i :i 7 . 156 

1 . 2 S 5 , 20 fl 

1 , 586, 757 


874 

Now Jersey 

.115 

j fi. 675 

721,688 

97 S, 143 

87, 481 

2,291 

Went VirKinia .. 

;t, 94:1 

j 78 , HI 

U, 4 U. 693 

8 , 504, 170 

070, 292 

1 , 634 


IV— SKPAHATELY ORGANIZED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Coat per pupil 
attending 



Continental U S 

m • 

ArkunsiLs 

Florniu 

Indiunu,-. 


12.346 2&B.060 123,022,230 


2tl7 

I.KSt 

7,2:w 


ft 10 
fs or.i 
32 , rt77 
Ifi2, Wift 


Mary laud 

Now Jorsi'y 

Oregon - , 

'VVihOonsin 

Outlyint; part of the I 
UniUMl States. Canal 


Zone. 


rtH2 

D.RII 

850 1 

17,780 

;tos i 

6. 222 

192 

-i * 

t 

as, 4S2 

t 

39 ! 

(9)6 


52. 71.1 
37l,8;i7 
1 2. 4U3, ttl5 
j 1:1.014,251 

1,27«,910 
2,414,171 
424. tM) 
- 2.;tn,550 


fi7,099 
505, 7«0 
3. 229. BSI 
19, 043, 478 

1,73.5,849 
3, (JIO, 951 
593, 379 
;i, 099, a50 


..j 30 i Wifi . 81,708 102,593 334,812 

I J t 


V -RKUULAR AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


81. 769, 120 

81, 864 

8121.33 

817 77 

7,383 

2,029 

1,303 

103 30 
84. 09 

11 38 

IM, 255 

1 ', 324 
1,885 

90 is 
124.83 

ige 

35, 293 

2,194 

125 39 

2.55 

666, 197 

2,840 

170 81 

37 47 

17,992 

1,377 

96 37 

2.89 

848,000 

1,967 

108. SI 

29 77 

334, 812 

1 

164 04 

502. 77 


Continental U .S 

Arizona... . . . - 

Arkansas . 

Conneetieui .. . 

District of < 'olunihi.i 
Kentucky . - 

Maine.. ... ... . 

Maryland 

Miiniann - 

Nebraska... ..... 
Nevada - 


New Hutuiwhire. 
New JCRicy,. ... 
Orefrnn - ... 

South Carolina . 
Tonm^wee. 


Vtfth 

WftflhinirtAn. 

Wlsoonnin... 


Oatlyfnp part of tlie } 
United States, Pucr- > 
to Hlco. 1 


37. 055 793, 126 165, 843. 146 >689, 917, 069 810.278.336 


72a ! PkvAn ' i,4'i:t.ti98 1 2,053,915 86,102 



72a ; 

i:t .825 ' 


.’( 9 » 

17 , f 

2 . 

:i 97 

5 H .791 1 


580 , 

1:1 , 192 

;t. 

479 ; 

6 U 429 

1. 

2 HS j 

30.465 

1. 

2 hl 1 

26,932 

1. 

2 h 9 , 

2 rt.H 71 


SfNl 

67,422 


229 

:t. 97 H 


Hin 

1 . 1,260 


4, WXt ' 
l.HOO i 
2.340 ( 
3,320 I 

031 
3,355 
4. .HA 


102,421 
44, .588 
49,780 
a7.3«> 

20. 191 
78.721 
89, 708 


fl, 142 


1. 4 i:t. 098 
402. 281 
5, mi3. 421 
I.iiOATHO 
4, 002, 088 

1, 787, 093 

2. 009. 718 
I.KtKt. 100 
a, 490. 272 

329. 570 

1.305.:»H 
12.:W«.72« 
3, 131,07.5 
2,4t;i,932 
4, 517, 528 

1.478.A50 
0,090. 140 
8,892.590 


301, 3:11 


2,053,915 86,102 

505,029 

8, 070, 917 7(», 251 

2. 220, 190 1, 3,39, 203 
5, 000, .340 


2,5:18,712 
2,94ft, 374 
2. 708, 103 
7,574,722 
578,508 

1,905,296 
17,057,087 
4,319, 807 
3, 070, 360 
.5,490,002 


1, 051, 900 
410,210 
748,250 
00,711 


2, 794. 004 
177,847 
122,083 
539,834 

338,132 


2,188,695 338,132 

«,63a 490 

12,319,492 1,895,810 


357, 142 


81, 780 8113. 37 817 42 


6,16 


1,080 

772 

2,488 

2,872 

1,344 

1,387 
1,609 
1,470 
1, 446 
1,430 

1,630 
2,747 
1,740 
1,028 
1, 370 

1,688 
1. 817 
2,046 


148 57 
32.78 
137 38 
160 46 
02. 24 

83 33 


12,06 

102.21 





27 28 
3 99 
2.46 
8.02 

12. 91 

137 33 I'n.'is 


872 68 16 
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Tablb 30.— enrollments BY LENGTH OF SCHOOL TEEM IN 2 ‘ 
STATES IN PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS THAT WERE ACTUALLY IF 
SESSION THE FOLLOWING LENGTH OF TERM IN 1931-32 


State or outlying part 

Number of days 

Total 

enroll- 

ment 

90 or 
less 

91-110 

R 

■ 



■ 

More 

than 

210 

1 

a 

S 


5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

Ooatmental US 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Oonnectlcut 

192,644 

209,647 

304,628 

407,163 

2,622,646 

7,461,329 

411,730 

712 

11, 610, 361 

46, 144 
66,223 

64,263 

47,022 

48, 369 
62,862 


B 




640,011 
446, 16. 
321,20 
43, 8i: 
90,081 

367, 76f 
742, 76f 
687, 62t 
389, 21E 
447,611 

161, 76t 
20O,84i| 
782,226 
668,148 
324,241 

821,632 

1,299,212 

204,702 

1,967,286 

123,239 

164,914 
141, 048 
638,360 
66, 670 

Delaware 





63 



Dialiiot of Oolumbla 






Florida 



■ 

nm 

367, 768 
60,020 
312, 148 
116,084 
46,089 

19,204 
21,072 
19, 171 
86,289 
7,760 

19,991 
496, 181 
160,000 
317,046 



Georgia 

Indiana 


42,611 

149,074 

108,343 


83, 600 


Kansas 



pmiin 



Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

S3, 116 

4 

63 

38,039 


11, 636 

427 

88 

41,611 


Massachusetts 




Minnesota 




6,676 

632 

1,400 

64,962 

53 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 


37 

122 

Ohio 





Oregon 





792 

247,361 

116 


Pennsylvania 






Bhode Island 





467 

South Dakota 





12, 031 
68,096 
314,418 
19,920 

Utah 1 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

67,104 

17,686 

m 

20,366 

18,069 

63,187 

Ovilying parU of the 
United States 

Alaska 









1,688 

3,613 

3,276 

3,464 

78,663 . 



6,301 

7,691 

3,464 

78,663 
229, 166 
3,242 

Canal Zone 





Guam 







4, 415 

Hawaii 

Puerto Hffio 








Virijin Islands 





tl 

3,242 . 

229,169 . 
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Tabdk 31. — STATISTICS OF WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOL POPULA- 
TION, ENROLLMENT, AND TEACHERS IN 18 STATES 1931-32 


Btato 


Ratio of en- 

Popuhilion 5to 17 Percent of Enrollment m Number oi 

ycjirh of KKO, in- school elementary and * teachers 

elusive population secondary schools a^oolpopu- ®°iploy©d 

lation 


Number of 
teachers 


White Negro White Negro White 


Continental n.S. d. 174. 600 2, 903, 700 



Altihuiliiu.. 520,000 

Artcansaa 421, WKJ 

J>eluw’ure._ . 50,100 

l>lstrlL‘t of t'oluxnhiu 62, 700 

Florida 276,100 

Oeorgiu 552,000 

Kentucky 706,000 

I^ttisiimn 386,200 

Maryland 338,800 

Mississippi... — 302,100 




ssuuri.:. ~v-k, ......... 814,000 

North farohn.i 720,400 

OkUvhonm (J5ti,0Qa 

South t'uroUna 30.5,000 

Tennessee 02«, 200 

Tetns 1,411,100 

VIrjsmm.... i 6ii, 4iK) 

West Virginia 000,400 


293,500 
138,100 
8. 



24 0 7, 562, 872 2, 363, 320 0. 824 0. 810|234, 968|54. 242 


12,714 4,366 
2,247 
210 
873 
2,581 



TAB1.E 32. — SCHOOL TERM AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF WHITE 
AND NP:GR0 PUPILS IN 17 STATES, 1931-32 



XverAgB nuiii- 

T her ofdays at- Percent of school Percentofpu- 

tended by each term not at- pUa attending 
term (days} In pupil enrolled tended in— daily In- 
in — 


N^o White Negro White Negro White 
schools sdtiools schools schools schools schools schools 


Contineaui UnUed States . 


Alabama 

Arkansas... 

i>lBtrlct of Columbla- 
Florlda 


OeOTgla - 

Kentueky - 

Louisiana 

Maryland - ***** 

Mississippi. 

North < 5 aroHaa - 


Oklahoma. 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas. ... 

VirginU 

West Virginia . 



46336—34 7 
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TiLBLB 33.— GRADE ENROLLMENTS OE WHITE AND NEGRO PUPILS 

IN 17 STATES, 1931-32 


Grade 

"White pupils 

Negro pupDa 

Number 

Percent 
of total 

Number 

Percent 
of total 

1 

Z 

8 

4 

6 

fClnderearten _ _ _ 

61, 410 
1,338,969 
884,893 
843,340 
808,622 
780,070 
660, 307 
676, 613 
314.642 

0 8 
17 7 
11 7 
11 2 
10 7 
9.7 

8 7 

7 0 

4 2 

4,340 

0 2 
33 5 
14 2 
12 A 


Second _ 

f o/ 1 

334, 156 

Third 

Pourth 

f oo 

261, 962 
21 1 /tSfl 

±At li 
11 1 
0 0 

Fifth- 

Sixth " 

161, 336 

117 ROfi 

A A 

Seventh 

D O 

1 0 

Blffhth 

JL A f 1 Oiy 

u u 

1 1 A 




1 X o 

First year high school 

467, 631 
361,443 
288,901 
229,861 
174 

0 1 

4 8 

3 8 

3 n 

66, 422 
37, 676 
24,026 
17 

2.8 

1 6 
■1 1 

Second year Elgli school _ 

Third year his& school _ 

Fourth year high school 

± L 
Q 

Postgraduate 

o u 

±i. 

6 

• O 




Total 

7, 662, 872 

100 0 

Q OK4 QOn 

1 OA A 


OlM, o30U 

IW, U 


Table 34.— TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF NEGRO PUPILS IN 18 STATES 

1931-32 









































Tibu MATlSna OP NEORO fiCHOOlS-ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 18 STATES, W31-32 


AnniadliIrttteDdiiKie Apgtledai^stttUKied 

i 


T/dii lEtauDtiry.SecoDdirj 

I I “y- ^ ! jciHWiJ 1 m ' 


Mtn WodmuiI Total Men Wonen'' Total i Men iWomcD Total 


t 1 


ky..... 34410 4fl» 34343 

u 124383 4014 134851 

Dd 347M il 44,487 

Ippl 3040» 4,218 204,335 


Mtaoori 

NcrtliCatoIiDa.. 


SontbCanliiia.. 



6 

' i 

!iU6,888,ll0l!i9,604,B56‘| 
L-Z: — ! 

19,709.527 
7,687.568 
848,863 
3,743,;07 
14584 068 

1,054910 1 
415,094 ! 
114874 
699,384 
583,120 



14887.068 

7,088,307 

724843 

857,820 

— 

i 

. .. . 1 



18,094 483 
14656,871 

19,483,888 

’ 1 , 211,354 

1,084724 

4864775 






8 I II U « II i 14 15 ‘ If 


4288 1 42,031 ||44S}7 2,781 3,184 5.845 ! 2,027 45,215 S4242 


t5,U 


»4,792,810 

34281,847 

4052,588 


24487,712 

14005,1(12 


377 3,420 1 3,797; 
516 1,808 2,125 

23 IDS 188 

74 614 688 

269 2,134 2;4(B 

377 4,742 5,118 

205 1,096 1,301 

404 2,400 4804 

169 1,163 1,322 

813 4,407 6,220 

126 886 1,012 

704 4786 5,480 

204 1,011 1,215 

613 3,660 4273 

434 2,111 4545 

588 3,838 4527 

318 3,226 8,544 

162 < 662 724 


221 347 568 

52 70 122 

0 13 22 

72 118 180 

66 112 178 

210 188 408 

134 143 277 

100 278 878 

93 114 207 

314 186 510 

172 92 264 

255 311 566 

147 138 285 

147 173 320 

158 161 310 

314 367 681 

158 214 373 

M38 >139 277 


598 3,767 4385 

5681 ],6;8P 2,247 
32 178 1| 210 

146 732 878 

335 2,246 2,581 

587 4840 5,527 

339 1,239 1,578 

504 2,678 3,182 

252 1,277 1,520 

1,127 4603 5,730 

298 878 1,276 

659 5,087 4056 

351 1,149 1,500 

760 3,833 4583 

582 2,272 4864 

602 4306 6,208 

477 3,440 3,917 

>200 *801 1,001 


•Total States repoTtliii this Item 
iEstlmatod baas 1930 


CO 


arrA-TrEi soizooii. systesmts 
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Taiilb 37.— enrollments IN URBAN AND RURAL RUBLIC DAY 

SCHOOLS COMPARED 



PnniLlntfnn 

Population 

6-17 years. 

Enrollment, 1931-32 

State 



both Inclusive 
1930 

Urban 

Eural 


Urban 

Itural 

Urban 

Enrol 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Olrls 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

B 

S 

9 

CantinenUl IT S 

68, 664, $22 

63,820. 223 


15,886, 977 

6, 819, B84 

SB 

6, 617, 864 

6. 303, 749 

Alubtiruti — 

741, 273 

1,001,975 

184, 349 

633,010 

78,883 


244L440 

236,424 

Arizona 

146, 866 

283, 717 

36,080 

81. 632 


21, 707 


26; 840 

Arkimi^is 

382,878 

1,471,604 

00, 330 


51,262 

62, 101 

173, 386 

169 , 312 

Ciilifornia... 

4, hiO, 666 

1,616,665 

780, 242 

358,982 

442, 917 

423, 469 

134; 931 

122; 233 

Coluriulo 

616, 882 

616, 909 

111, 703 

149, 046 


68, 030 

66,764 

62,355 

ConmH;tiuut 

1, 131, 770 

476, 133 

282,020 

120,763 

121. 490 

116, 186 

47, 172 

41. 645 

l>elawura 

District uf Columbia 

123, 146 
486.866 
759, 778 

110,231 

28,386 
88, 104 
171,792 

29,224 


10,948 
46,467 
102, 468 

11', 263 


Florblii 

708,433 

^,654 

82, 514 

82,375 

Oottrftlo 

866. 462 

2,013,014 

232,697 

672,126 


110, 766 

268,054 

271,477 

■,rTrnut 

129, 607 

316, 626 

33,120 

94, 075 

20,931 



37,520 

Illinois- 

6, 636, 727 

1,991,927 

1, 240,216 

530,099 

478, 014 

448, 053 


234,454 

InUltiiut 

1,766, 892 

1,412,011 

40a530 

383, 017 

181, 767 

17a 416 

170, 293 

160, 163 

Iowa... 

976, 292 
729,834 

1, 101,047 

210. 070 

398,670 

106,661 

104.802 

176.628 

160, 300 

Kansas 

1, 161,166 

105,483 

310, 681 

87,466 



119, 702 

Kentucky i 

706, 020 

1, 816, m 

178,086 

100,47^ 

675, 027 

73,644 

73,338 

237, 716 

228,522 

Ixiuisiana 

6;i2 

1, 208, 001 

406,841 

78,826 

82,894 

143. 160 

142,620 

Malmi 

321, 606 

476. 917 

74,602 

121, 194 


29,773 


49,825 

Miirylund 

671,866 

060, 657 

220,854 

181, 708 


76,668 

64, 413 

01,724 

Miissiii'luiKOtts 

3,831,426 

3, 302, 076 

418, 188 

807, 837 

708,035 

101^ 869 


337,346 

311, 522 

48,786 

174,897 

42, 731 

192,043 

Mlchlftan 

1, 640, 250 

420. 122 

M i nnesota 

1,267.61(1 

l,3lW,3a7 

284. 070 

372,414 

130,379 

130.340 

151. 830 

145, 690 

IVflasLssitipl 

338,860{ 

1,670,071 

78, 452 

634,006 




261, 771 

Missouri 

1,866, no! 

1,770, 248 

3TO,607 

480, 627 

15a662 

161,822 

191,437 

184,009 

Moutuna.. 

181. (KW 

356, 570 

41,710 

90,033 

19,318 

18,620 

41,611 

39, 690 

Nebraska. * ....... 

486, lOT 
34, 464 

891,860 

60,694 

109, 813 
0,649 

247,836 

12,468 

65,686 

4,363 

64, 660 
4, 687 


106,386 

4,927 

Nevada 

New llumpahlre 

273,079 

192,214 

04.933 

44, 308 

2a 766 

10,708 

18,312 

17,640 

New Jersey 

3,;t36.244 

702,000. 

800,608 

176,706 

343,427 

324, 197 

80,987 

72,921 

Now Mexico - 

106,816 

316, 60i; 

28,142 

99, 182 

14,878 


40,331 

36,836 

New Vork 

10, 621, 962 
809,847 

2,066,114 

2,360,429 

2,302,000 

216,064 

489, 906 
816,263 


867, 020 
108,190 

240,806 

328,861 

221,433 

324.650 

North Carolina.. 

North Dakota 

1 113,306 

667, 539 


176,203 

11,416 

11, 781 

72,117 

7a 296 

Ohio. 

■ 4, 807, 371 

2, 139. 320 

1,022,527 

677,027 


414, 626 

233,694 

218,623 

Oklahoma 

1 821,681 

1.674.369 

192,040 

603,294 

106,664 


237,678 

226,715 

Oreiron. 

1 486. 746 

464,040 

97, 218 

116,961 


61, 111 


60, 166 

Pennsylvunia 

' 6,6:13,611 

3. 097,839 

1,628,881 

621,023 

639,449 

616,630 

385,401 

366.659 

KhoUe Island ...... 

1 635,429 

62,068 


12,808 

69. 139 

56,260 


3. 973 

South Carolina........... 

371. OBO 

1, 367, 086 

100, 667 

491, 490 

64. 612 

69.326 

176, 482 

184,765 

South Dakota ..... 

130,907 

601,942 


164. 465 

16,367 

15,617 

67,922 

66,018 

Teuno-ssee.... 

806.638 

1,720,018 

206, 293 

645,880 


03,580 

232,741 

226,167 

Texas...... 

2,380,348 

3,436,367 

661,662 

1, 060, 174 

271,790 

37,604 

266,038 

306,420 

376, 492 

Utah 

266,264 

241.683 


8a296 

36,723 

34,709 

32,062 

Vermont.............^ 

118.766 

24a 846 

26,671 

oa902 

la 346 

ia4ie 

23,486 

22,011 

Vlrgluia 

786,637 

1,636, 314 

187,802 

628,043 

82,766 



207, 806 

Washinaton ....... 

884,539 

678,857 

l,2:«,70l 

182; 223 

174,805 


Q6,l$7 


72, 436 

West Virginia.......^. .. 

491, MX 

122, 131 

398,105 

6a 913 


164,760 

146, 674 

Wisconsin 

1, 363, 843 

l,it86, 163 


394,818 

141,689 

^■FT^jKiril 

161,726 

147, 110 

Wyomiog.. 

70,007 

165,468 

16.393 

41, 402 

t 

6,988 

9,790 

18,864 

18, 032 










































































ta 39-EEOIlMENT 0! REAL PDPILS BY GRADES, 1931-32 













NortliCiirolliiB.. 
North Dakota... 


W Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 


Utah 

Vermont., 

Vlrdnia.. 


Wpstvirgiiila.. 

WtacoDSln...... 




22S 

2,0811 


m 


IU51 


11,382 

m 


«t3S? 

TOO, 

m‘ 

ii,3ii;i 

lll,20li| 

aiool 

3,4381 

HSS3| 

10,014 14.311| 

3li|3l7i 
»,325 
4.1! 3.854 


II, all 

lC,!!il8 

753, 

52,337, 

13,700 

S3.(h3! 

07.745 

11850 

4,824 


m\ 14.44(1 
47,810 4<^488' 
40,030; 43,8151 
1(1301 101342, 


85,4i5| 

730' 




54,1181 44,320' 

14,000; 13,0011 i^ooi;' 

40,133' 43, i' 41,282! 

4065.3 30,510 34,21!!’ 4(4 820 

10210! 0,582! 8,47lj, 5(701. 


30851' 23,240 10050' 14,48(8... 
7,871 0434, 5,482, 4,8301... 
i'.Oli 20.48V 16,fi28i 14,llfl|.... 
210’y. 17, 174, 13,405, 11,083!.... ' 
f),!rj7, 5,316 4,4481 4,118L. 


78,000, 73,8(3; (»,060| 


.i, 


051 

n*ai 


580 


4,017 

54,063 

14,606 

36,515 

28,287 

3,777 


40592 

13,534 

33,742 

13,755 

m 

13,541 

13,144 

MM 

7,lt'!l 

6,(711' 5.015 
(1,161! 5,444 l 5,159 

49,295 

43,333 

37,331 

3(ttS3 

20405 

406,434 

17,8581 14,270 10,577 

8,659 

(1.1)3 

75,001 


1.1,331 


651,568 

41,742! 37, 1 24,805 

14,361 

(.30 

6,392 

Ml) 

5,998 

6,466 

47,810 

8,328 

m 

3,773 

4,971 

4,807 

4,8!» 

4,655 

i38 

4,464 

30238 

0496 

1,974 

1,539 

1,249 

53,201 

43,561 

SMS 

20,206 


360453 

17.9271 10452 

9.1 

7,119 

15,004 

15,075 

lun 

14,000 

15,385 

119,532 

9,209 

7,616 

6,361 

8,653 

35,096 

31,622 

3i.O 

21,014 

20105 

260506 

];32. 


6,839 

5,323 

27,580 

20407 

3i,Oi 

25,400 

24,547 

226,6211 

10,132 

19,595 

16,833 

16,664 

3,606 

3,602 

3.4!i| 

3,115 

3,140 

i 

20055 

0424 

0079 

1,713 

1,365 


I ■34,126 25.830, 17,f^:i; 12.041! 
•'•i 5‘fl 415' .’Ofii 280! 


350 


86, 621'! 1153,511 
24,823,; 140412 
70 871 45^227 


20,880. 101,671 

{I 

00220 ! 751,060 


1,571 

U 2 l 8 i 

24,4231 

51,464; 

120344 

10,002 

7,258 

4(^696; 

31,920| 

32,834 

72,2241 


(ill, 9 

7,811 
361, 37 
133,840 
457,898 

771,012 

66,82! 

45.497 

415,140 

151,461 

301,340 

200845 


SOT s s T:oo:iaos acoc.-vaje 
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Tabi^h 40.— attendance AND LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM IN 
URBAN AND RURAL PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS, 1931-32 


state 

Aggregate days 
attended 

Average dally 
attendance 

Average 
number of 
days at- 
tended by 
each pupil 
enrolled 

Percentage 
average 
dally at- 
tendance Is 
of pupils 
enrolled 

Average 
length of 
school term 

Urban 

Bnral 

Urban 

Rural 

Ur- 

ban 

Rural 

Ur- 

ban 

Rural 

Ur- 

ban 

Rural 

1 

9 

8 

4 

8 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Gontinental 
United States.. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

A rkATIJRILR 

OaUfomia 

Oolorado 

Oonneotloat- 

District of Ooiombial 

Flcarida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

minoJB 

TnHIftTifi. 

Iowa 

Ennsaa. 

Eentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

'M'lft'h-fgfLn 

ISflHiiesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Merioo 

New York 

North Oarollna— 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma- 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania- 

Rhode Island-. 

South Oarolina.., 

South Dakota 

Tenn^Bee 

Texas.- 

trtah 

Vermont ... 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West V&i^iila 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

2,110,268,001 

1,607,688,713 

11, 636. 461 

10. 619, 88$ 

166 9 

132.4 

88.4 

82.8 

181 6 

169 9 

28,106,256 
6, 16% 864 
1^763,606 

132,296,401 

17,644,832 

37, 086, 170 
3,666,338 

13.206.122 
28,403,688^ 
30,886.640 

6,208,060 
149, 606, 182 

66.447.122 
83,078,000 
26, 103, 687 

21, 896, 702 
23,308,193 
9,769,440 
26, 82% 534 
110,869,440 

10% 806, 211 
42, 137. 666 
11,299,099 
60,880,820 
6,034,801 

17,063,216 
1,284,028 
6,463,682 
103,800,476 
4, 20% 263 

203,007,726 
3% 40% 422 
3,714,070 
134, 870, 720 
29, 45% 023 

16, 660, 181 
20% 297, 016 
17, 787, 876 
1% 74% 472 
4,867,086 

28. 63% 362 
77, 96% 736 
11, 32% 460 
3, 26% 370 
26, 60% 963 

80, 016, 366 
1% 669, 417 
46,401,876 
3,076,347 

61,446,645 
7, 677, 869 
81, 941, 681 
40,613,819 
17, 846, 371 

14, 41% 604 
% 668, 641 

18% 262 
34, 074 
86,278 
71% 742 
97,429 

207,498 
19,280 
7% 470 
16% 932 
173,807 

36,999 

790,091 

309,093 

184,608 

148,770 

121.478 
13% 262 

63, 816 
187,264 
61% 430 

663,780 
23% 810 
64,326 
273,081 
33,463 

9% 366 
7,204 
3% 329 
66% 731 
23,600 

1, 60% 367 
183, 818 
20,720 

760.479 
187, 621 

86,214 

1,091,634 

97,696 

0%266 

27,112 

160,868 
446,607 
66,603 
18,274 
14% 922 

164,893 
10% 607 
246,102 
17,026 

37% 676 
46,988 
263,634 
249,034 
101, 736 

77,713 

19,504 

144.4 

136.9 

142.7 

162.7 

148.3 

166 7 
169 2 
146 6 

140 6 

146 6 

150 2 
161 3 
168.0 

157 2 
160 2 

146-7 

144.1 

161 3 

169.4 
160-5 

162.4 
161 6 

141 6 
165 0 

169. 1 

154.8 
134 7 

159 6 

165 6 
143 3 

166 8 

162 7 

160.1 

158 7 

141.0 

160 8 
161 9 
168 7 

147 1 

167 1 

146.0 
146 0 
162.6 
166.7 
167 9 

163 5 
154 3 

162.0 
166 4 

107 2 
145.0 
93.2 
167.9 
139.3 

161 7 
161 3 

82. 7 
77 8 
82.4 

83 0 

81 9 

87 7 
8% 1 

82.3 
80 8 
81 6 

85 9 

86.3 
86.6 

87 7 
86.6 

8% 7 
81 8 

88 9 

84.7 

89 1 

89 6 

89 S 
80 6 
8%6 
88 2 

86 6 
76 6 

89.8 

84.9 
80 4 

90 2 
86 6 
89 3 
89 8 
80 2 

82 6 
8%9 

84 6 
83.7 
87.6 

82 1 

82.9 
88.2 
88 0 

87.6 

84.1 

8%1 

87.7 
86 1 

78 6 
86 8 
74.0 
9% 8 

79 4 

87.6 
88 2 

BIr/sSI 

BP'i 

1 « « 1 

Bt 

B VjI 

■ 

BlGfjS* 

B 

me 

166.9 

125.9 
163.1 
176.4 

184 8 
183 0 

20,6^708 

47,761,429 

10, 870, 631 
81, 628, 662 
46,020,282 
61, 216, 078 
39, 91% 280 

50, 61% 646 
34,469,110 
1% 314, 771 
20,784,791 
14,831,998 

60,421,788 
43, 04% 666 
4% 864, 871 
6% 664, 870 
1% 600, 718 

3% 26% 627 
1, 699, 636 
6,744,883 
2% 89% 834 
1% 07% 500 

6% 118, 107 
80,07% 776 
20.319,652 
71, 64% 664 
54, 99% 878 

1% 24% 708 
111,221,270 
1.663.033 
37,174,616 
1% 40% 229 

6% 701, 230 
9% 71% 066 
9,606,960 
%900,666 
6% 606, 426 

21, 62% 066 
41, 71% 971 
46,134.492 
6. 80% 658 

128, 7M 
899,036 

6% 994 
43% 784 
340.266 
293,862 
236,160 

841,964 
237, 972 
9% 283 
11% 144 
88,002 

303, 010 
242,364 

866,096 

829,123 

74,261 

186, 623 
9, 198 
8% 297 
126, 221 
60,057 

364,797 
544,447 
12% 933 
41% 406 
32% 723 

11% 010 
644,023 
8,899 
27% 462 
110,368 

36% 120 
61% 068 
61,828 
*9,896 
33% 723 

12% 884 
281,009 
264,168 
30,629 

124 6 
90 0 

140 8 
166.8 
139 2 
148 5 
161.8 

10% 6 
120.6 
161 1 

164.8 
162.1 

161 9 

144.7 
93 4 

160.9 
166 2 

160 7 
166 3 

169.8 

148.7 
126 6 

134.4 
122.6 
142. 7 
168 4 
118 4 

147 9 

102.9 

137 4 

117 3 
117 6 

148 8 

161 7 

131.7 

142 8 

138 4 

154.4 

143 8 

78 i 
76 2 

86 6 
89 3 

86 2 

96.0 

73 8 

83.3 

91.1 

88 Q 
90.7 

82.6 
81.6 
72. 7 
87. 7 

91 6 

87 2 

69 3 

89 S 
81 4 

74 9 

76 8 
83 3 
87 0 

92 5 

70 1 

86.6 

'' 77 'i 

82.4 

76 9 

79 8 
9% 5 
87 7 
80.9 

81. 4 
86 6 

88.4 
83 0 

16% 4' - 
119 7 

164 7 
186 6 
136 3 

174.3 

169.7 

148. 0 

144.8 

176.8 

186.3 

178 7 

177.6 

128.4 

172.2 

169.7 

172.9 

174.0 

177.9 

182.8 
167 7 

176 1 
147 1 
164 0 
171 2 
168.8 

146.0 

172.7 

133 5 

166.8 

152.6 

148.2 

155.4 

178.0 

162.9 

175.3 
160.8 

174.6 
173 2 
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and ratios 

POPULATION IN PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS, 

1 9ol'^32 



Tmchinff posi- 
tions (super- 
visors, i^rinclpals, 
and teachers) 


Urban Kurol 


Number of 
teachl^ 
positions to a 
building 



Oottdfteiital XT A ^..f 4M, 179 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

ArkauMs.. 

California. 

Oolcmdo.. 



Delaware. »•- - 

District of C^tnbia. 

Florida 

Georgia...... ........ 

tdaho..... ........... 

lUinola 

Indiana...... 

Iowa 

Kansas...... 


Kentucky 

Louisiana...... 

Maine ... 

Maryland...... 

Maasaebusetts. 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

Mteisalppl. 

MIssowT... 

Montana... 


Nebraska........ 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey...... 

New Mexico 


New York. .... 
NcMTth OeroUna. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Orecon... 

Fenntyleanla. . 
Rhoda Island.. 
South Oarollna. 
South I>akota.. 


Tennssssa. 

Texas..... 

Utah 

Vsnrumt.. 

Virgfnfa... 


Washlnctoau... 
West Vwi^hda.. 

Wiscoaeltt. 

Wyoming 


707 
%892 
6,238 
6, 142 

1,260 
26,364 
11,208 
7, 144 
6,472 

4,371 
4,626 
2,102 
4, WO 
23,887 

19, 962 
9, U19 
2, 108 
9,332 
1,277 

3,614 

279 

1,461 

23,021 

832 

60,273 
5.092 
776 
26,775 
A 769 

3,617 
SA 149 
8.785 
3,124 
1, 166 

A 012 
lAllO 
A208 
739 
A 047 

A884 

4,206 

9.623 

091 


1A841 
28, 344 
A 261 
A 335 
1A204 

A 700 
1%640 
1A367 
2,142 


Number of 
pupils en- 
rolled to a 
teaching 
position 
(teaohers, 
supervisors, 
and 

principals) 


Ratio enroll- 
ment la of 
total popula- 
tion (1930) 


Ratio enroll- 
ment is of 
children 6-17 
years, both 
inclusive 
(1930) 
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Tablb 42.- 


-NUMBER OF BUILDINOS, NUMHEH OF SC1100I.S, AND 
INDEBTEOKKSS, 1031 32 


State 


Number of i ^ ' 

tniildiUK'^ j tiuiUlmK J 


Numl<t<r «)f 

Nt*IUW»l.S 


lri.lobtot]iies.s 


Debt pet 
pupil in 
•iveruge 

daily nt. 

teodanco 


iRural i;^‘n |uuriil‘ Kuril' t r»mu 


Cr- 5 


Kiiral 


ban 


> ft 


10 11 


Continental 

United States. 27.761 21S,»0 

Alabiuiia 153 .'* j r*. 247 . 

Arizona 113 ‘l-b 

Arkanstu: 311 1, 475 

California 2.405 

Golurndo 2 fib 2 . T 3 y 


Connecticut. 

Dolawaro 

District of Ouluni- 

bla 

Florida 

Qcurpiu 


Idaho.. 

Illinois. 

lutliann 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 


ir.y 

470 I. VuVi 

503 5, MW 

1 10 1, 4«0 

,4S4 12, 7t'.:i 

722 3. 4{Mi 

fi7U s 11, ail 

•too 8.001 


Kentucky .‘MA 

Louisiana... 2Kt) 

Maine.. ,010 

Maryland. 247 

Massachusetts. i, U4u 

Michigan 1, 0K6 

Miunosuta.. 050 

Mississippi 203 

Missouri 000 

Montana 125 

Nebraska 273 

Nevada *. 23 

New BFampsbire IHO 

Now Jersey 1, 092 

New Mexico ... 87 

New York... 2,070 

North Carolina 417 

North Dakota 00 

Ohio 1, 65i. 

Oklahoma fil3 

Oregon 224 

Pennsylvania 2, 485 

Rhode Island 842 

South Carolina 218 

South Dakota 96 

Tennessee 332 

Texas 1,288 

Utah ISO 

Vermont 94 

Virginia 316 


Washingto: 

WestVfrgi 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming- 


7, («M 
2,701 
2. 224 
1,420 
1,800 

7,729 
8,309 
6, 312 
9, 144 
3,205 

7,073 

200 

738 

1,323 

1,148 

0,684 

5,408 

4,094 

3,343 

3,333 

1,004 
0,834 
122 
3, 673 
3,220 

3,308 

10,948 

607 

2,087 

6,070 

2,103 

6,227 

7,710 

1,460 


.Oi’i 

14^ , 
374 

2 , 477 ‘ 
372 . 


r., 728 

393 
3, 322 
a. 391 
2, HOT 


317 2. i»73 

OP* 7, 4ii;i 

112 ! a l..nsH 
2,fW4 

PU*! 1 3,H4t 

931 1 11,422 

07. > ia4lil 


H, 224 
:t, l.'tO 
4. 447 

I, 4,M 
341 

8. 1 1.3 
H. 079 
» 3, 743 

H, lO.'i 

2. 938 

7, m2 
302 

I. K08 
1,280 
1.241 

a a, .606 
3, 104 
3,322 
0,101 
*6,414 


1,787 

WO 

237 

9.31 

133 

420 

:io 

240 

i,r24 

103 

3.431 

440 

82 

2,080 

380 

267 

2,041 

443 

201 

138 

402 

1,384 

130 

112 

393 

433 

445 

1,034 

78 


l' 


r 

>2,348,233.000 |i 

$736,809,800 

$203 . 

IS, IT.'i. tlOtl i 

10. 4.60, tWs" 

137 ^ 

lus, 009 

7. 74.6, 1.61) 

140 

12, r.'Vi. iH*i 

16, 476, 371 

100 

lul, 2.V1. OlH) I 

4.1, 329, 107 


19, Md.lNKI , 

13, 780, 149 

171 

J, iruinn} ^ 

1 

6, 487, 27.6 

193 

1,021,97,6 

73 




.9,, ir.’i, 0011 . 

2.6, PWl, 491 

22.1 





1, r3!,iKXI 

4,911,822 

131 

lU, Oti", 090 

0.6, 8.69, 218 

8(1 

1J,298,«HM1 

JH, 469, 6. Vi 

134 

27, 223. 000 
}.*>, 2U2, 0U9 

28, 392, 181 

148 

102 

1,'i, OWf, (HlO 

1,922,608 

124 

11, WIH,099 


V*l 

4, 072,000 


87 

29. W17.IMI0 

ii, 972, 399 

218 

tUi, 009, OUU 


W 

IM, 3.6,6, nOO 

25, 714. 910 

2T2 

tM, 210. (KH) 

10, tm 

272 

4. 338. 090 

» 3, 092, 73:i 

07 

44. 168, UTK) 

6, I94,(N)U 

162 

,3, 803, (KIO 

6,239,900 

114 

20,4.38,000 

13, 338, 228 I 

214 

790, 000 

1.509,3.68 ! 

no 

4, 779,000 

1,327,090 

132 

189, 647. 000 

31.310.472 

333 

2, 77.6,000 

4, 494, 870 

118 

36H,939,0<X) 

70,422.591 

353 

27, A69, (X)0 

32, 441,000 

150 

2,380,000 

12,849,883 

125 

170,011.000 

47,395,031 

232 

28,700,000 

171 

1.3,009,000 

10, 723, 758 

103 

m, 0.13, 000 

51,n07,3tW 

213 

27,033,000 

2,325,907 

277 

9,920,000 

9,120,200 

104 

r 3,76a00O 

13,320,400 

138 

i 16,305>000 

14, 120 

108 

1 83, 207, 000 

48,080,449 

187 

1 5,600,000 

0,480,458 

80 

1 2,004,000 

895,481 

no 

1 20,694.000 


141 

i 17,219,000 

10, 432, 009 

105 

1 9, 876, 000 

8, 125, 000 

93 

t 35, 233, 000 

5,822,687 

143 

i 3,317,000 

4,220,737 

195 


a States reporting. 

* Estimated. 

* Statistics, 1630. 
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Tabi-k 45. TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS, 1931-32 


Slnto or outlying part 

Teachers in elementary 
schools 

Teachers in secondary 
schools 

Total teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary 
schools 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

Contin«jit«l XTiuted 






hB 




States 

3, 761 

ea, 506 

66, 270 

9,869 

16, 184 

iliSiUi 

13, 620 

77, 703 

91. 323 

Alabama 

49 

332 

381 

262 


432 

311 

502 

813 

Aristma 

4 

202 

206 

32 


55 

36 

225 

261 

Arkatisas 

25 

190 

215 

48 


128 

73 

265 

338 

California 

120 

1,434 

1, 613 

435 

806 

1,241 

564 

2,290 

2, 854 

Colonido 

C3 

601 

654 

42 

83 

125 

95 

684 

779 

Connecticut 

in 

1,475 

1,586 

463 

436 

899 

674 

1, 911 

2, 486 

Delaware 

17 

138 

155 

19 

38 

57 

36 

176 

212 

District of Columbia— 

10 

286 

296 

62 

209 

271 

72 

495 

667 

Florida 

20 

291 

311 

58 

100 

168 

78 

391 

469 

Oeurgia 

15 

216 

231 

103 

no 

213 

118 

326 

444 

Idaho 

7 

84 

91 

19 

66 

84 

26 

149 

176 

^ *1 iliil P * >i*t. V ,'j \ 

402 

5,936 

6,387 

617 

929 

1,546 

1,019 

6, 914 

7. 983 

Indiana 

161 

1, 141 

1, 292 

184 

179 

363 

335 

1, 320 

1, 656 

lowa.-^ 

64 

1»381 

1,446 

137 

499 

036 

201 

1, 880 

2 ; 081 

Kansas 

73 

624 

697 

144 

139 

283 

217 

763 

'980 

Kentucky 

23 

876 

898 

150 

318 

468 

173 

1, 198 

1 . 366 

JLouisianu 

90 

1, 095 

1, 186 

153 

285 

438 

243 

i; 380 

1, 623 

Maine 

2 

531 

533 

152 

218 

370 

154 

749 

' 903 

Maryland 

60 

1,266 

1,326 

226 

280 

506 

286 

1, 546 

1, 632 

M ussachusetts 

108 

3, 697 

3, 306 

444 

720 

1, 170 

552 

41423 

4 ; 975 

Michigan 

181 

2,892 

3,073 

211 

619 

830 

362 

3, 511 

^3^903 

Aflnnesots... 

105 

1, 664 

1,769 

178 

352 

630 

283 

2,016 

2 ' 299 

MissiKsippl 

39 

209 

248 

74 

95 

169 

113 

' 304 

' 417 

Missouri 

152 

1,807 

1,969 

290 

378 

068 

442 

2, 185 

2, 627 

M ontana - 


175 

176 

24 

57 

81 

24 

232 


Nebra<;ka 

113 

589 

702 

40 

202 

242 . 

163 

791 

>s£OQ 

944 

Neva<la * 


3 

3 





3 

3 

New Hamtishire 

27 

529 

556 

467 

348 

815 

494 

877 

1,371 

New Jersey 

69 

2, 877 

2, 936 

444 

461 

906 

503 

3, 338 

3,841 

Ne«’ Mexico 

23 

241 

264 

24 

C5 

89 

47 

306 

353 

New York 

588 

9,622 

10,210 

1,264 

1,918 

3,182 

1,852 

11, 540 

13. 392 

North Carolina 

19 

106 

185 

250 

302 

552 

26Q 

468 

737 

North Dakota. 

1 

252 

253 

29 

69 

98 

30 

321 

351 

Ohio 

305 

4, 915 

5,020 

409 

1,005 

1,414 

514 

5, 920 

6,434 

Oklahoma 

46 

426 

472 

50 

128 

178 

96 

554 

660 

Oregon 

9 

300 

309 

121 

395 

516 

130 

605 

825 

Pennsvlvnnia . 

340 

6, 695 

7, 035 

843 

1,453 

2, 296 

1, 183 

8, 148 

9,331 

Khode Island.. 

82 

780 

802 

117 

125 

242 

199 

906 

1, 104 

South Carolina 

6 

117 

123 

66 

74 

140 

72 

191 

263 

South Dakota.. 

31 

4X7 

448 

32 

77 

109 

63 

494 

667 

Tennessee 

21 

281 

302 

174 

138 

312 

195 

419 

014 

Texas 

133 

1,504 

1,637 

209 

350 

550 

342 

1,864 

2, 196 

Utah - 

4 

46 

50 

31 

52 

83 

36 

98 

133 

V ermont 


362 

362 

57 

96 

153 

57 

458 

615 

Virginia - 

20 

244 

264 

271 

186 

467 

291 

1 430 

721 

Washington 

61 

665 

626 

162 

199 

351 

213 

764 

977 

West Virginia 

5 

225 

230 

48 

65 

103 

S3 

280 

333 

Wisconsin 

17t 

2,687 

2,858 

230 

303 

533 

401 

2,990 

3, 391 

Wyoming 

7 

25 

32 

4 

4 

1 8 

11 

29 

40 

Outloins parts of the 



■ ' — 



1 ■ ■ 

1 



fnited i^ates 










American ftamoa 

4 


10 




4 

6 

10 


3 


6 

2 


2 

5 

3 

8 



Hawaii 

24 


337 

122 

139 

261 

146 

452 

698 




1,632 



1, 103 



2, 796 

Puwto KiCO- - - . 


jSHHIB 





33 

326 

369 

Vlrffiia Islands _ _ ^ _ _ 

1 

23 

24 




1 

23 

24 












4 « 335~-34 8 
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Table 46.— PUPILS KNUOLLUD IX PUIVVTK AND PAROCHIAL 

SCllOOLK, !63l 32 


state or outlying 
part 


Pupils In oloTiientury 

.scIkmiN 


I'upils In sn*'onil'i,f j 
schools 


Continental 
Pnited States.. 


Alabami.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

Oallfornla. 

Colorado.. 


Con nest tout 

E> ala ware. 

District of Colunibia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian i 

Iowa 

Kansas ' 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mlssls.sippl. 

Missouri......... 

Montana.. 

N'ebra5tka 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

Now Jersey 

New Mexico— 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South CEurollna 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 


Washington... 
West V&glnia. 

Wisconsln 

Wyoming 


1, 168,93 1 

3,209 
1,571 
2,697 
2t, 443 
0,312 

25, 353 

3, 272 
5,180 
2.015 
3, 008 

1,203 
120,041 
28, 302 
19, 320 
11,242 

16, 794 
21,308 
10, 422 
21,054 
75, 100 

70,207 

27,407 

3,301 

34,223 

2,807 

11,530 

78 

11,352 

60,080 

3,775 

177. 970 

2, (»Q 

3,726 

78,319 

4, 087 

4,028 
130, 873 
14,296 
1,523 
4, 811 

3,725. 

19,232 
450 
4, 165 
4,072 

7,697 

3, 751 
51, 907 

851 


Outlying parts of the 
United States 

Alaska 

American Samoa 

Oanal Zone ... 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 


3. 300 
1.705 
2,701 
28, 175 

0. 827 

20. 118 

1. 002 
4, 9*14 
3, OKI 
3, oai 

1, 297 
121, 171 
28.510 
19. 284 
10,857 

10, 057 
23. 720 
10,085 
22, 053 
78,238 

07. 976 
27,212 
3, 519 
33,926 
2,849 

11, 197 
79 

11,040 

59,839 

4,232 

176, 619 
2,202 
4,047 
78,809 
4, 306 

4.205 
138,631 
14, 745 
1,709 
5, 194 

3,585 
22.244 
530 

4. 701 
4,008 

7,692 
3, 048 

50,860 
974 


3,3:10 

fl,45K ; 

52.018 I 
W, UW 

51,471 
0,934 
10, 160 
6,978 
0,611 

2,500 
241,812 
50,908 
:t», 610 
22,009 

3 : 1 , 451 
45,028 
21, 107 
44. 307 
153, 398 

138,243 

54.019 
0,820 

68, 149 
5,656 

22,730 
157 . 
22,392 
119,926 
8,007 

353,589 
4,241 
7.773 
157, 218 
8,393 

8,833 
275, 504 
29,041 

3,232 
10,005 

7,310 
41, 476 
902 
8, 856 
8, OSO 

15, »9 
7,690 
102,767 
1.825 




'lof'd 

& 

« 

7 

fl91, 457 

,211,958 

405, 415 

2, n I 

2, 306 

4.411 



445 

uw 

i i. 02.'. 

1.911 

5,813 

1 7, 399 

13,212 

791 

! 1 , O'M 

1 

l.Kh4 

5, 471 

i 6. OKO 

; n,,v»i 1 

512 

i 414 

) 956 

1,047 

1 , 875 

J 2.922 

810 

; 051 

r 1,764 

1.660 

1.413 

a, 07.1 1 

311 

, nil 

!' H52 i 

19,810 

. 18.946 

■i 38,7.56 ’’ 

3,445 

1 2,967 

- 6,412 

3, 432 

, 5. 022 ] 

L 8.454 '■ 

3,403 

! 4,081 

8.3H4 . 

‘ 

2,363 

3,852 

1 (' 

6,215 . 

2,908 

3.40H 

6,316 jl 
1 6, 679 

3,292 

3, 3S7 

3.865 I 

3,766 

1 7, 631 

10,902 1 

23,807 

‘ 4 : 1 , 709 

1 

6,577 1 

' 8,505 

1.5,082 

4.594 

1 5,087 * 

' 9,681 

1,660 

1.337 , 

2, 097 

4, 175 

5,277 

9,452 

536 

1 850 

1 1,386 

1,203 

2, 130 

1 3,342 


'1 4iiul pupiN in rUuiicntiiry 
and >ia't»ndur> schonlii 


H<»>> Uirl.s Total 


8 ‘ 2 


5,976 

7,529 

528 

^,821 

1^900 

319 

12,337 

760 

630 
19, 259 
2,651 
1,001 
414 

2,696 

1.661 

613 

1,088 

2,267 

2,256 

621 

4,110 

21 


5,688 

6,357 

627 

24, 164 
4, 421 
770 
14,067 
1.065 

1, 164 
15, 570 
2,504 
1, 151 
666 

1,876 

2,702 

870 

1.313 

2,317 

2,298 

704 

4,4J2 

29 


11,664 

13,886 

1.155 

44,976 

7,381 

1,096 

27.004 

1.825 

1,704 

34.835 

5. 155 
2,212 
1,080 

4, 572 
4. 363 
1.483 
2,401 * 
4,584 ■ 

4,554 

1.325 

8,522 

50 


420 
I.SIO 

3,616 
3(1. 25fl 
7, 103 

30, 824 
3,814 

0. m 

3, r25 
4,068 

1.514 

140.451 

31, Kt»7 
22. 75^ 
14, 645 

10, 157 
24, 216 
13, 714 
25,519 
95,062 

70,844 
32,001 
4, 961 
38,308 
3,343 

12,742 

78 

17.328 

07, 616 
4,303 

198,791 
4,699 
4, 045 
90.666 
4,847 

5,268 
156, 132 
16,947 
2.584 
5,225 

6,421 
20,893 
1,060 

5. 243 
6.330 

0,853 

4,372 

56,017 

872 


5, WMl 

l.lHd 

3, 786 
35. 571 

7.W20 

32, 198 

4, 076 

6. HliU 
4,017 

5 , 010 


i.h;w If 
140, 11/ I 
31,513 
24, ,306 . 
15.838 

20,509 
27, 128 
14, 072 
26,419 
102,045 


76,481 

32.299 

4,850 

39.203 

3,609 

13,336 

79 

16,728 
66. 196 

4.859 

199,778 

6,623 

4,823 

93,566 

5,371 

6,360 
154, 207 
17, 249 

2.860 

5,860 

5, 461 
24,946 
1,406 
6,014 

6,325 

0,090 j 
4,652 
A5.272 
1.003 



9,72^666 

10 T)1* 

.1, 771 
7, 402 
66. 830 
15,023 

63, 022 
7, 800 
13, 072 
7, 742 
9, tl84 

3. 352 
280, .56H 
A3. 320 
47,064 
30,483 

39, 666 
51, 344 
27,786 
51,938 
107, 107 

153, 325 
64,300 
9,817 
77, 601 
7,042 

26,078 

157 

34,056 

133,811 

9,162 

398.564 

11,622 

8,868 

184,222 

10,218 

10.627 
310, :»9 
34, 196 
5. 444 
11,085 

11.882 
45. a39 
2.475 
11,257 
12.664 

19, 843 
0,004 
111,289 
1.875 


930 

369 

1,100 

148 

12,617 

84,398 
7, 724 
1. 179 


o 
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CHAPTER II 

STATISTICS OP CITY SOHOOL SYSTEMS, 1 ©31-32 

Prepared by E^mbry M. Foster, Chief of the Statistical Division, Liester B, 
Heri^ihy, assistant statistician, and Luim. M. Comstock and JxtJjIa. £. IsDEnn, 
statistical clerks in the division; and by Wa-Ltbr S. DBppENB-A.TTaH, Chief of 
the Division of American School Systems 

T his report presents statistics of city public scliools for the 
school year 1931—32. The cities are divided into four popula- 
tion groups on the basis of the 1930 census. Group I includes 93 
cities having a population of 100,000 or more; group II, 236 cities 
having a population of 30,000 to 99,999; group III, 672 cities having 
a population of 10,000 to 29,999; and group IV, 2,157 cities having 
a population of 2,500 to 9,999. These 3,168 cities had a- population 
in 1930 of 68,963,499, which was 56.2 percent of the total population 
of the country. 

Cities are continually growing in size, but the census is taken only 
once in 10 years. The 1930 data for populations were not available 
at the time the tables were made for the statistics of city school 
systems, 1929—30; therefore, the present report is the first to be 
organized on the basis of city sizes as reported in the 1930 census. 
Since the nomber of cities in each group has increased, gross figures 
for a group in 1931—32 are not exactly comparable with, given figures 
for 1929—30. Therefore, comparisons with previous bienniums, 
especially those relating to expenditures, have been made on the 
basis of the number of pupils in average daily attendance. 

Since the present policy of the OfiB.ce of Education is to publish 
city school statistics in considerable detail every 4 years, dating from 
1930, and to publish an abridged report for the intervening biennium, 
this report for 1931—32 contains statistics for only a few items in detail 
for each city. Data relating to elementary and to secondary schools 
were compiled separately for only a few items and for only a sampling 
of cities. 

In addition to the full report for 1930 and 1934 and. an abridged 
report for 1932 and 1936, the usual per capita cost study will be 
published every year. 

If material which is not given in the abridged publication is needed 
by school superintendents and others, it can be supplied by special 
tabulations made from the original reports on file in this Ofiice. 
A series of circulars containing items not included in this report will 
be published. Some of those in progress or projected are as follows: 

1 


2 


BIENNXAX STmVETT OF EBtTCATION, 1930-1932 


Grade enrollment, elementary and secondary, in city Kchools of variouN 
The housing of schools with respect to grades included. 

Schools and classes for handicapped children- 
Kindergartens in city schools 

Oosts for operation and maintenance by types of schools. 

Expenditures for pensions and other items of fixed charges. 

Statistics of small city schools, 2,600 to 10,000 population, and comparison 
of data with 1930. 

ENROLLMENT 

During th.e regular school session of 1931—32 thero wore enroHiHi 
in the city public day schools 13,454,582 pupils. Of this iiiimber 
6,820,000 were boys and 6,634,582 were girls. The cities of group I 
enrolled 46.6 percent of the total number; group II, 16.5 percent; 
group III, 17.1 percent; and group IV, 19.8 percent. 

In addition to the regular day-school enrollment there were 978,471 
persons enrolled in night schools, 439,030 in summer schools, and 
202,568 in part-time and continuation schools. 

EVom 1929—30 to 1931-32 the enrollment in the public day schools 
increased from 12,790,023 pupils to 13,454,582, or 5.1 percent, but 
since the figures for 1931-32 embrace 308, or 10.8 percent, more cities 
than in 1929—30, the increase in enrollment is not so largo as tho 
figures indicate. From a sampling of 130 cities having a population 
of 10,000 or more it appears that the kindergarten enrollment in those 
sampling cities decreased about 7 percent, the elementary sohotd 
enrollment decreased about 4.5 percent, the junior high school enroll- 
ment increased about 10 percent, and the senior and regular 4-year 
high school enrollment increased about 16 percent. 

The decrease in kindergiarten enrollment is due partly to changes in 
the age of admission. It is also due to curtailments in the number t>f 
kindergartens within school systems and, in some cases, to their 
elimination. 

The decrease in enrollment in the elementary grades may ho 
accounted for in part by the decrease in birth rate, and in part by the 
organization of junior high schools which have taken out of the 
elementary schools the seventh and eighth grade pupils reported in 
1929—30 as belonging to these schools. 

The increase in enrollment in the upper secondary-school grades is 
marked. Since the begi nnin g of the downward trend in the number 
of persons employed in business and industry, many boys and girls of 
high-school age who cannot find employment remain in school. 
Many of those who have graduated from high school have returned 
for additional work. .A. new question, therefore, faces many coni- 
munities: Would it not be better in those cities in which there is a 
rather large enrollment of postgraduate students to organize junior 
collies rather than have the pupils earn extra credits in subiects 
offered.on the high-sohool level? 
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I>ata were collected for 1931—32 showing the number of pupils 
enrolled in each grade from the kindergarten to the last year of high 
school. Since grade enrollments for certain cities were compiled in 
1918, it is possible to show the percentage of increase in each grade 
for 17 cities having a population of 100,000 and more and for 46 cities 
having a population between 2,500 and 100,000. These comparisons 



FxauBJB 1. 


show g^at variations in the relative increases in the four grade 
groupings. 

As may be noted in table I and in figure 1 and 2 the pementt^e of 
increase in enrollments in the upper 6 grades greatly exceeds the per- 
centage of increase in the first 6 grades. Xn the 17 cities having a 
population of 100,000 and more the kindergarten enrollment increased 
36,5 percent witbin the 14 years; the enrollment in grades 1-6, 10,6 
percent; the enrollment in gprad€>s 7—9, 89.9 percent; and the enroll- 
ment in grades 10-12, 241 .6 percent. In the 46 cities having a popular- 
tion of lees than 100,000, the kindergarten enrollment increased 33.9 
I>eroent; the enrollment in grades 1—6, 14 i>ercent; the enrollment 
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in grades 7~9, 69.6 percent; and the enrollment in grades 10-12, 
173.8 percent Grade 1 in each group shows a slight decrease. 


vaBOBraAQX iHoaxASB nr sHHOiiunras a® tabioos aixjCASicwii* tKV*ts i» 6s ci®x*s 


OrmA^ Orora^B 


Far cazit of inoraaaa 
100 150 



5^50 


Gr&dM l*-6 
tnoluslTa 


Ormdaa 7-9 
Isolusl^a 


Q-radaa 10-12 
inolTutlT# 




CltlMM of 100,000 pomOLutlea and nor* 
Ol-blM of 2.S00 to 100,000 popMaotloa 


Fiqobs 2. 


TabxiBi I — JPercent of total enrollment in each grade 1917-*18 and 1981^82^ and 

percentage of increase in 6S cities 


Grade 

Poptilatlon, 100,000 and more 
(17 cities) 

Population, 2,500 to 100,000 
(•16 cities) 

Percent of total en- 
rollment in each 
grade 

Percent 
of in- 
crease 

Percent of total «n- 
roUxnent in eiicb 
gruclo 

Percent 
of in- 
crcoso 

1917-18 

1931-32 

1917-18 to 
1931-32 

1Q17-18 

1031-32 

i917-lslo 

1931-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Kindergarten 

7 8 

7 6 

36 6 

4 6 

4.4 

ai 0 


15.2 

11 0 1 

— 1 8 

14.4 

10.2 

— . 7 

2 

11.6 

9.0 1 

10. 5 

11. 2 

9 3 

l.V 2 


11.4 

8.7 

a7 

lau 

9. 0 

14. 3 

It 

11.2 

8.7 

a2 

10.9 

8.9 

S4. 6 

A 

10 3 

as 

ia4 

10,5 

U.O 

! 20 0 

- 

9 1 

8 5 

1 30. 0 

9 3 

8 5 

28.6 

Q " “ 

7 4 

8 2 

64-1 

7.7 

7 0 

1 43. 3 

O - - 

6. 3 

7 B 

, 81 3 

6.2 

T,7 

73. 4 

1 A 

4 3 

a 1 

163.7 

as 

aa 

1410, 1 

. ~ . 

2. 6 

6 3 

232-3 

3.7 

7.0 

l*j7 3 

---- - 

1.6 

4.2 

264 3 

2.S 

6.4 

170.0 


1 3 

a 1 

232.6 

2. 1 

4.4 

iH».a 
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The second grade shows a greater increase than does the third grade 
in the 63 cities compared. Since there are only 63 cities represented, 
the greater increase in the second grade might seem accidental, but 
according to statistics for State school systems (rural and city com- 
bined) compiled in 1918 and in 1928 the percentage of increase in 
enrollment in the second grade was greater than for the third grade,^ 
being 8 percent for the second grade and 5.5 percent for the third 
grade. 

In the 17 cities having a population of 100,000 or more, 76.5 percent 
of the total enrollment in 1917—18 was in the kindergarten and first 
six grades; in 1931—32, only 62.3 percent was enrolled in these grades. 
The percent enrolled in grades 7-9 increased from 18.0 in 1917—18 to 
24.1 percent in 1931-32, and in grades 10-12 from 5.5 to 13.6. 

In the 43 cities having a population from 2,500 to 100,000, 71.7 
percent of the total enrollment in 1917—18 was in the kindergarten 
and first six grades; in 1931—32 only 59.3 percent of the enrollment was 
in these grades. The percent enrolled in grades 7—9 increased from 
19.7 percent in 1917—18 to 23.9 percent in 1931—32, and in grades 
10-12 from 8.6 percent to 16.8 percent. 

A TTBJV2>ANCB 

Of the 13,454,582 pupils enrolled in the city public day schools in 
1931—32, there were 11,626,095 in average daily attendance. In 
round numbers, not adjusting for duplications in enrollment between 
cities, 1,800,000, or 13 percent, of the children enrolled were absent 
from school each day. 

Tlie percentage of children enrolled who were in average daily 
attendance has, however, been increasing. In 1900 the attend- 
ance was 74.6 percent of the enrollment; in 1910, 79.6 percent; in 
1918, 79.8 percent; in 1922, 82.5 percent; and in 1932 it was 86.4 
percent. Or, within 32 years, the percent of pupils enrolled in 
average daily attendance rose from 74.6 to 86.4. 

Table II shows what the percentage of attendance is of enroll- 
ment by groups of cities for 1922, and by bienniums from 1922 to 
1932. 

TabIjB II . — Bercentage attendance is of enrollment 


Year 

Size of city by groups 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

Total 

1 

z 


n 

s 

s 


82.3 

81.7 
81.2 

83.8 

80.3 

82.0 

83.2 
83.7 

84.3 

80.3 

83.3 

83.1 
84.6 

85.1 
86.8 

82 6 
B4.1 
84.6 

86.3 

86.4 

82.5 

82.8 

83.4 

84.4 
as. 4 

... 

1030 - . 

1S28.-. 

1030 .... ^ . M ............. . . ^ -1 .... 

1082. 


1 17, S. OfSoe Sducatlon Bulletin, No. 20, Vol. i, p. 07. 
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biennial SUEVEY of education, 1030—32 

The increase in attendance in relation to enrollment may bo 

attributed to several causes. j-j • 

That children are attending school more regularly than they did in 
1900 and in 1922 is doubtless due to the fact that tiie program of 
studies and methods of teaching are more nearly adapted to tho 
interests and needs of the children. An elementary school of 1932 
with, its activity program and with its better-trained ti'achcrs shotild 
have much greater drawing and holding power than had the ole— 
mentary school a few years ago when the program of studies con- 
sisted largely of unrelated subject matter and when the pupils were 
more like passive recipients than active participants. 

The reorganization of the secondary school program may be given 
as one of the reasons for better school attendance. The Junior high 
school with its general-survey courses and activities appeals to the 
adolescent youth, and the senior high school with its numerous courses 
of study adapted to meet the needs of pupils of different degrees of 
ability and of varying interests may be considered as another fact4>r 
in holding pupils in regular attendance as well as retaining them 
in school for a longer period of years. 

Another reason why attendance has been improving is because the 
city school attendance departments are better organized than they 
were a few years ago. They now look upon their work not merely as 
a matter of n inning down truants but as a matter of helping to keep 
children in regular attendance. 

Not only to attendance ofiS.cers, but to visiting teachers and school 
nurses should be assigned part of the credit for better school attend- 
ance, especially in the elemental school grades. In the junior and 
senior high schools the home-rc^m teachers and counselors should 
receive some of the credit for improved attendance. 

School attendance in relation to enrollment is better In the second- 
ary school grades than in the elementary according to data compiled 
from a samphag of 124 cities having a popidation of 10,000 or more, 
as may be noted in table III which shows the percent attendance is 
of enrollment for 11 cities in group I, 29 cities in group II, and 84 cities 
in group III. 


Tabi/b III. — F*ercerU of pupils enrolled in average daily aUendance at dijfereni 

echool levele, 19Sl~SfB 


Sice of olty 

Orade 

Srtxider> 

garten 

Slemen- 
tery 
school I 

JixohKT 

high 

solraol 

Junior- 

senior 

high 

school 

Senior 

high 

sebcol 

4-yeer 

school 

1 

% 

3 

4 

3 

• 

7 

Ctroup 1 

Qroup n. 

Qrorap in 

Total 

eo 7 
64.1 
64.0 

33.4 
86.0 

86.4 

88.5 
01.3 

80.5 

87.4 

oai 

00.7 

02.8 

saa 

87.0 

M.A 

M.0 

aao 

61.3 

. A 

88.3 

oao 

SB.1 

sar 

oar 


1 89h9<?l3 liavlsf firadw 7 S. 
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THm CITY SCHOOL TERM AND DAYS ATTENDED 

Although the fact is not generally known, in the early days of the 
city school systems of the country their sessions continued practically 
the year round. Vacations were short and holidays were few. The 
prevailing custom was to divide the school year into four terms of 12 
weeks each, with a vacation of a week at the end of each term. In 
some cities all the vacation came in summer, with the exception of 
about a week at Christmas. The summer vacation was extended 
gradually, usually about a week at a time. The daily school sessions 
were also longer than they now are. The history of the Cincinnati 
public schools in this particular, as indicated in the early school* reports 
of that city, may be given as a typical example.® 

The common-school system of Cincinnati was established in 1830. 
The legislative act requiring the council to provide for the support of 
the schools at public expense fixed the annual term of 6 months, but 
an early report in which the act was reproduced contained a footnote 
saying, “The public schools of Cinci nn ati are kept open throughout 
the year. ** This was substantially if not actually true. The vacations 
were of 3 weeks succeeding the close of a school year, 1 week during 
the session of the college of professional teachers in October, and 1 
week, including Christmas and New Year’s Day. The holidays were 
every Saturday, Thanksgiving Day, and May Day. 

This arrangement continued for several years. Then, apparently 
without any change in the regulations or in the city ordinance which 
restricted school vacations to 5 weeks in any one year, the public 
exhibition marking the close of the school term was held in 1840 on 
June 19, and the opening of the following term was set for July 20. 

In 1849 a formal rule fixed the length of the summer vacation at 
6 weeks. Four years later (18S3) a further extension was made, and 
the schools were ordered closed from the last day of June to the third 
Monday in August. 

No substemtial change was made for 7 years, but in 1860 another 
week was added to the vacation, which was made to extend from the 
last Friday in June to the fourth Monday in August. Another 7-year 
period elapsed, and again (1867) the vacation period was increased, 
this time until the first Monday in September. 

On May 31, 1887, two additional holidays were introduced, namely 
Washington ’s Birthday and Decoration Day; and it was provided that 
the schools should not be opened on Friday following New Year’s 
Day and Thanksgiving Day when those holidays fell on Thursday. 

The r^ulation in effect in 1911 provided that the annual vacation 
should be from such date in June as might be designated by the board 
of education to the first Monday after the first Tuesday in September. 
The schools wore actually taught 200 days in 1910—11, and 184 days 
in 1931-82. 

• U. S. Oflie* oC JBdnoAtloa BaUvitit, 1417, No. 
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XabIjS of schooZ term, and number of days attended in certain cUiea, 

1879-80 and 1931-32 


Ctty 

Nutaber 

Bchool 

session. 

of days 
was In 

Averacse number of 
days attended by 
each pupil en- 
rolled 

1 

Avera^ number 
of days of the 
term each pupil 
enrolled is out of 
school 

1870-80 

1031-32 

1870-80 

1931-32 

1879-80 

1931-32 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

San Fmnoisco, Cnlif - 

211 

195 

155 

166 

66 

29 

New Hiivon, Conn 

198 

179 

133 

168 

05 

21 

WftsliinKton, O.C . 

19S 

180 

160 

147 

43 

33 

Chicago, HI 

198 

195 

141 

164 

47 

31 

Indianai>oliH, Iml 

194 

178 

124 

148 

70 

30 

Atlnntn, Ua 

175 

176 

111 

141 

64 

36 

HouLsviUc, Ky.... - 

204 

172 

138 

141 

66 

35 

DoHton, Ivliiss., 

203 

182 

166 

165 

48 

27 

Grand Hapida, Mich- .. 

195 

189 

124 

162 

71 

27 

Baltimore. Md 

ISO 

190 

116 

159 

64 

31 

Buffalo, N.Y 1 

199 

186 

155 

159 

44 

26 

Kan»a» City. Mo - 

195 

191 

116 

161 

79 

30 

('InoJuimtli Ohio - i 

205 

184 

165 

158 1 

50 

26 

MoinphLs, Tenii.. ' 

149 

180 

87 

148 1 

02 

32 

Mllwoukoe, Wis - 

200 

190 

131 

162 

69 

28 

Bnn Antoulo, To\ - 

200 

176 

118 

148 

82 

28 


Tabx«b VI. — Number of days echoole were in aeeaion and average number of days 
attended by each pwpil enrolled in citieSt 1922 and 1932 


<}roup 

Days In aession 

Days attended 

... . . 

Days of term out 
of school 

Percent of term out 
of school 

l931*-22 

1031-33 

1021-22 

1031-32 

1021-22 

1031-32 

1921-22 

1931-32 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

S 

7 

8 

9 

r 

187 

184 

154 

160 

33 

26 

17.6 

13.6 

11 . 


181 

161 

157 

32 

24 

17,4 

13.3 

HI 

181 

180 

161 

166 

30 

24 

10.6 

13.3 

IV 

178 

178 

148 

153 

30 

25 

16.8 

14.0 

Total. 

183 

182 

151 

157 : 

32 

25 

17.4 

13,7 


From 1929-30 to 1931—32 the number of days school was in session 
decreased 4 days in group I, 2 days in group II, 2 days in group III, 
and 2 days in group IV. The decrease in the length of school term 
within the biennium may have been due partly to chance holidays, 
but the shortening of the school term by a week or two in a few of 
the cities probably accounts for most of the decrease. During the 
biennium the number of days attended by each pupil enrolled increased 
about 2 days. 

In table 4 (pp, 40-62) the length of school term is given for individ- 
ual cities in groups I, II, and III. From the detailed data contained 
in that table and from the average length of term (182 days) only a 
general conception as to the number of days that school was in session 
can be obtained. A clearer conception of the situation with respect 
to length of school term may be had by consulting table VII and 
6gure 3 which show the distribution of 1,000 cities according to the 
number of days that the public schools were actually in session. 
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It appears, therefore, that in this typical city the actual roduetion 
in school time per year has been from 233 to 184 days. 

Table IV taken in part from the Report of the Coniniiaait>ner of 
Education for 1891—92,® shows that the conditions in Cincinnati art' 
representative of the entire country: 


TabliB IV — Length of school term and of daily sessions, 


City 

In 1841-42 or thereabouts 

In 1H91-92 

Ix»ngth 
of school 
term In 
1931*^32 

Length of 
school term i 

Length 
of dally 
sessions 

Time 
given to 
recesses 
dally 

T^nRtli 
of sohtKjl 
term 

T,ength 
of <ltiJls' 
sessioiKs 

Tweupth 

recesses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

New York, NY 

ChlectRo, lU 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Hrooklyn, 

49 weeks 

4K weeks 

‘■iSlYi days 

11 moatns 

Honrs 

iV-7 

a 

7 

Sliiiufes 

202!. J 

IW2 

201 

202 

200 

203 

^ 190 

100 

195 

180 

105 

ftortrn 

r 

5 

20 

15 

10 

iMtytt 

184 

195 

IKO 

IM 

1S2 

190 

184 

183 

186 

IHO 

177 

Boston, Mass 

BaltLmore, Md .... 

Clpcinpati, Ohio. 

Cleveland^ Ohio 

224 days 

11 months.... 

do 

43 weeks 

f 3 

\ *6 
f 35 

1 »7 

/ * 

\ »7 

^ 30 

} :» 

1 30 

r* 

fi 

5 

tni 

3(1 

ifi 

Buftelo, K.Y 

12 months.. .. . 



Washington, D C 

Detroit, Mich.. | 

238 days 

259 days j 

f 30 

^ ’5 

} 30 

5 

5tj 


1 The exact number of days cannot be stated in all cnsoa, because of the unoertninty aw to the length of the 
week or the month mentioned in the original documente. Xt is iweautuietl, however, that ttw oaiendor week 
or month waa Intended. 

* In winter. 

3 In summer. 

The reduction in the length of the school term has come so gra<lually 
that the extent of it has not been realized and is rarely discussed. 

Although the length of the school term has been reduced since the 
early days of city school systems, the number of days tittended by each 
pupil enrolled has increased. Data on attendance in the early days 
are not at hand, but data compiled from the report of the Coiniiiis- 
sioner of Education for 1879-80 show that although the school term 
was longer in most cities than at present the number of days attended 
was less, as may be noted in table V, which shows the number of tiuys 
school was in session in several of the large cities an<i the number of 
days attended by each pupil enrolled in 1879—80 and in 1931 -32. 

From 1922 to 1932 the number of days that school w'lis in session 
decreased in each group of cities except in group IV. For all cities 
combined the term decreased from 183 to 182 days and the numbt*r 
of days attended increased from 151 to 157, a loss of 1 tlay in length 
of term and a gain of 6 days in average number of days attendexi. 
The average number of days of the term each pupil enrolled was out 
of school decreased from 32 to 25 days, and the pei’cent of time out 
of school from 17.4 in 1921-22 to 13.7 in 1931-32, as showm in table VI. 

» Boykin, J. C , in ch XVII, City School SyKteniM, An. Uep(. of the (^ommUoiionar of Ktlucntion, IHSI-vj, 
vol. 2, p. 694. 
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TabIiS VII . — Distribution of 1,000 cities having a populcU^on of 10,000 or more, 
accord%ng to number of days the public schools were actually in sesston, 19S1—S^ 


Size of city 


lvenfi:th of torm In 
days 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Total 


Number 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

e 

7 1 

1 

S 

0 



■B 

0 

1 

mm 

1 

0, 1 

2 

0.2 

1C6-100 


1 1 

0 


5 

,7 

6 

.6 

101-165 


0 

3 


7 

1.2 

10 

1 0 

160-170- 


2.2 

6 


24 

3.5 

33 

3.2 

171-175 


6,4 

24 

10 2 

112 

16.7 

142 

14 2 

170-180 


36.5 

82 

34,8 

271 

4a4 

387 

38.7 

181-185 - 


26 8 

60 

29.2 

147 

21.9 

241 

24.1 

lHO-190 


13.0 

38 

16 2 

81 

12. 1 

132 

1.3.2 

191-195-.- 


a? 

12 


19 

2.8 

30 

3.0 

196-200 

■Bl 

4 4 

1 

■■b 

j 4 

.6 

9 

.0 

Total 

93 

loao 

236 

100 0 

671 

100 0 

1,000 

loao 


Of the 1,000 cities represented in table VII and in figure 3 about 
6 percent have a school term varying from 156 to 170 days, which 
represents a school term of about 8 to about 8)^ months; about 90 
percent have a school term varying from 171 to 190 days, or a term of 
about 9 to 9K months; only about 5 percent have a term from 191 to 
200 days, ob a 10 months' term. 

In only 9 cities in 1931—32 was the school term from 196 to 200 days, 
or what might be considered 10 full months of school, counting 20 
days to a school month. In 1879—80, acooixiing to the report of the 
Commissioner of Education for that year, the schools in 96 of the 
cities having a population of 7,600 and more were in session 196 days 
or more, and in several of the 95 cities schools were in session more 
than 200 days. 

On the whole the number of days that the city schools are in session 
is not increasing. The number of days attended by each pupil 
enrolled is, however, increasing; but even with the increase in attend- 
ance, the average number of days attended is only 157. In other 
words, only about one half the city school children attend school more 
than 167 days, and the greatest number of days that only a very few 
children have an opportuzkity of attending school is 200. 

If a child attends school 200 days a year for 6 hours a day, the beet 
that is offered to only a few, he is in school 1,200 hours a year. In 
a year of 366 days there are 8,760 hours. This fortunate child is thus 
in school only 13.6 percent of the time. Counting 10 hours for sleep^ 
he is in school only 23.6 percent of the time that he is awake; the 
home has the child with an exceptionally long school term and with 
an exceptional attendance record 76.5 percent of the time he is awake. 

As a matter of fact city children are on an average in school only 
167 days a year* The child who attends iwdiool 6 hours a day for 167 
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days is in school only 942 hours a year. Allowing: 30 horn's for sloop 
the child’s time for 365 days is distributed as follows: 10.7 porconi 
in school, 41.7 percent in sleep, and 47.6 percent at his parents’ oi 
hia own disposal. 

Although 12 years of public schooling are offered, the average <*hi3d 
attends school only 9 years. The distribution of his entire time for 
the 12 years that he might be in school is, therefore, 8.1 percent in 
school, 41.7 percent in sleep, and 50.2 percent at his own or his par- 
ents’ disposal. These facts are presented in figure 4. 

In considering the proportion of time the child is directly under the 
influence of the school and under the influence of the home, it shoul<l he 
remembered that for the first 5 or 6 years of the child’s life, a very 


FB O mBT jp* or moD stmnm naaara'juEtr asv sxcokdjat scooot xan jubd nr 1931-32 

SPENT ZE scaoox. 



Fiau&x 4. 

unportant period in habit formation, he is directly under other than 
school influences. 

T^ analysis of the school child’s time emphasizes the joint respon- 
sibility of the home, the school, and community institutions for hia 
all-round education. 

SUPERVISHsTG AND TEACHING STAFF 

In the public day schools of cities haTnzxg a population of 2,500 
or more, 3,557 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 21 786 

principals, and 404,462 teachers were employed in 
1931 32. From 1921-22 to 1931-32 the number of superintendents 
and assistants m the day schools increased XI, 2 jiercent, the number 
of supe^sors and prmcipals increased 12.7 percent, and the number 
of teachers mcreased 37 percent* From 1929-80 to 1931-32 the 
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number of superintendents and assistants increased 10.2 percent, 
the number of supervisors and principals decreased 3.1 percent, 
and the number of teachers increased 6.4 percent. Since the cities 
in the statistical report of the Commissioner of Education for 1921—22 
and 1929—30 were those classified as such in the 1920 census, the 
increase of about 10 percent in the number of cities in the 1930 census 
should be considered in interpreting the percentage of increase in 
personnel. 

Of the 404,462 teachers in the day schools of all groups of cities 
in 1931—32 there were 59,423 men and 345,039 women, or 14.4 percent 
men and 85.6 percent women. The percentage of men teachers has, 
however, increased, as may be noted in table VIII. 


TABtiE VIII . — Percentage of men teachers, 1922 to 1932 (day schools) 


Year 

Group 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

J. Out! 

1 

% 

3 

4 


• 

1022 ^ 

11.2 

9.7 

9.4 

11.0 

10 7 

J«24 

11.3 

10.3 

10.4 

11.0 

11. 1 

1026 

12.2 

11.1 

10.8 

12. 2 

11 8 

1928 

13. 1 

11.9 

11.4 

12.7 

12L3 


13.8 

12.6 

12.3 

13.7 

13.3 



1932 

14.0 

13.8 

1 

13.8 

13.6 

14.4 


The proportion of men teachers in public city schools has greatly 
increased in the last 30 years. In 1899-1900 men teachers represented 
only 7.5 percent of the instructional staff; in 1910 they constituted 
8.7 percent. 

Data were not compiled to show for all cities the ratio of men to 
women teachers by type of school, but data on this point were com- 
piled from a sampling wliioh included 1 1 cities in group I, 29 cities in 
group II, and 84 cities in group III. The results of this sampling are 
presented in table IX. 


Table IX. — Percentage of men teachers in ecteh type of school in 124 cities, 19S1—82 


Typeof oebool 

Group 

Totol 

[ 

X 

II 

in 

1 

X 

D 

4 

« 

ISlementary . . . . 

Junior high.... . . - 

Sonlor high....... . . 

4.7 

24.7 

30.1 

41.0 

2.1 
26.2 
80. 1 
36.6 

2.8 ! 
17.3 ; 
84.0 
33.8 

3.0 

23.0 
38.3 

39.1 
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Comparing th.© percentages obtained, from the sampling for J^2 

with the percentages for all cities having a population t>f IthfMlO oi 
more for 1921-22 it appears that the percentage of men teachers in 
the elementary schools in the 10-year period incn'asetl frt>m to 
3,9 percent, in the junior high school from 17,8 to 23.9 perctuit, and 
in the high school from 34 2 to 39,1 percent. I^^rom 1930 to 1932 
there was an increase in the proportion of men teachers in the eh^- 
mentary school of about 0.5 percent, in the junior high school of 
about 1.9 percent, and in the high school of about 3 percent. 

The number of teachers per supervisor, incliuling primupals, 
remained practically the same for each group of cities from 1922 tt» 
1930 From 1930 to 1932 there was a slight increase in the tt'ucher- 
supervisor ratio, as may be seen in table X, 


Tablb X — Number of teachers per supervisor and prineifmi 



PUJPII^TEACIIER RATIO 

From 1921—22 to 1931—32 the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance per teacher for all schools combined remtuned pnicticallv 
the same for each group of cities. The number enrolled f)er toucher 
was about 1 less in 1931-32 than in 1921-22. From 1930 to 19,32 
^©re was no change in the number enrolled per teacher. The niiinhi^r 
m average daily attendance per teacher increased by 1 pupil. A 
decided increase in the pupil-teacher ratio for 1932-33 over J93 P 32 
^ such figures as are available from cith^ for 1932- 33. 

lable XI shows the pupil-teacher ratio for each group t)f citie.s bv 
bienmums from 1922 to 1932. ^ 

No complete tabulation was made to show tho total number of 
number of teachers in each typo of sohool. hut a tabu- 
laton was made of these two items for 30 cities in group I, 45 oitioH in 
^oup n, ^d 55 cities in group III in order to ascertain tl,e pupil- 

w;^°^Ide f OT ^e^^® school for 1931-32. A similar tabJation 
was made for these same cities for 1929-30, thus makiiie it iioiwible 
to ^mpare changes within the biennium by type of sc-hool ^h e 

“ STo — “»■ - -Si b, is".. Si; 
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Table XI. Number of pupils enrolled and in average daily attendance per teacher 


Year 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Total 

En- 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

1 

Aver- 

age 

daily 

attend- 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En- 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver- 

age 

dally 

attend- 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En- 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver- 

age 

doily 

attend- 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En- 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver- 

age 

daily 

attend- 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En- 

rolled 

ver 

teacher 

Aver- 

age 

1 doily 
attend- 
ance 
per 

teacher 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


36 

30 

33 

28 

34 

20 

34 

28 

35 

20 

1922 

38 

30 

34 

28 

35 

20 

34 

30 

30 

30 


vO 

38 

29 

33 

27 

34 

28 

33 

28 

35 

29 

1026 

ww 

36 

29 

32 

27 

33 

28 

33 

28 

34 

28 

1928 

36 

:i0 

32 

27 

33 

28 

32 

28 

33 


1930 

1932 

35 

30 

32 

28 

33 

28 

32 

28 

33 

29 


Table XII. — Number of pupils enrolled per teacher by type of school for ISO cities 


Type of school 

Group I 

Group II 

Group in 

Total 

1930 

1932 

j 1930 

1932 

1930 

1932 

, 1930 

1932 

1 

a 

n 

B 

B 

B 

B 

8 

9 

Kindergarten 

Elementary school 

Junior high school 

High school - 

55. 1 
39. 1 

28.7 

26.8 

65.2 
3A0 
3a9 

29.3 

48.8 
35.2 
25 9 
26.0 

53.4 
36 4 
27.3 
28 2 

50.0 

36.3 
27 4 

26.3 

47, 1 1 
34.9 
28.3 
30.6 

62.8 

38.5 
28.1 ; 

26.6 

54.8 
87. 6 

30.1 

29.2 


Except in group II the number of pupils per teacher in the kinder- 
garten and in the elementary grades was less in 1931-32 than in 
1929-30. The comparatively large number of pupils enrolled per 
kindergarten teacher is partly due to the fact that many kinder- 
garten teachers are assigned 2 sections, 1 in the morning and 1 in the 
afternoon. 

In the junior high school and in the high school there was within 
the biennium an increase of about two pupils per teacher. 

Since the number of pupils per teacher in the elementary grades 
has always been high compared with the number per teacher in the 
secondary school grades it would seem that any readjustments in 
pupil-teacher ratio would be effected in the secondary school grades. 
The pupil-teacher ratio in the high schools has been less than in the 
elementary grades partly because many high-school subjects are 
elective, resulting in some very small classes, and partly because the 
secondary school accrediting agencies had in general set the maximum 
pupU-teacher ratio at 30. During the biennium special interpreta- 
tions of the standard on pupil-teacher mtios have been allowed by 
some of these agencies^ 
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CURRENT EXPENSE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE 

In 1929—30 the average cost per full-time day school pupil in average 
daily attendance in cities having a population of 2,500 or more for 
current expenses was $100.96; in 1931-32 the cost per pupil in these 
cities was $98, or 2.9 percent less than in 1929—30. 

Table XIII shows tie cost per day school pupil in each group of 
cities by bienniums from 1922 to 1932. 


TabijB XIII — Annual current expense per pupil in average daily attendance 

19188— 3£ (/liZZ-izme day echoole) 


Year 

Size of oity by population groups 

Total 

I 

II 

ni 

IV 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1922 

$80 62 
97.86 
105 10 
114.20 
119 17 
114.86 

$78.72 
86 30 
Oa 15 
04.97 
08.03 
07 02 

$68.85 

76.31 

70.98 

82.82 

85.75 

82.04 

$64.51 
66. 11 
74.60 
75. 60 
79.02 
73.00 

$78.73 
84. 78 
01 08 
07. 11 
100. 95 
08.00 

1924 - 

1926 - 

1928 

1930 

1932 



From 1922 to 1930 there was an increase in per capita cost from 
biennium to biennium in each group of cities, but from 1930 to 1932 
there was a decrease in each group of cities amounting to 3.6 percent 
in group I, 1 percent ia group II, 4.2 percent in group III, 7.5 percent 
in group IV, and 2.9 percent for all cities. These average decreases 
are not great. There were, however, some cities in which tiie school 
expenses for 1931-32 were much less than for 1929-30. A comparison 
between per capita costs in 180 cities in 1929-30 and in the same cities 
in 1931—32 shows that 46, or 25 percent, reduced the per capita for 
current expenses by 10 percent or more. Two of the 180 cities show 
a decrease of as much as 30 percent. Only 6, or 3.9 percent, of the 
180 cities show an increase of 10 percent or more. 

Table XTV shows the ninnber of cities in each group on the sampling 
of 180 that decreased or increased the per capita expenses from 1929— 
30 to 1931—32, and the percentages of change. 

The median decrease in the annual cost per pupil for the 39 cities 
compared in group I was 2.0 percent; for the 53 cities in group II, 
5.7; for the 51 cities in group III, 5.6 percent; and for the 37 cities in 
group rv, 7.1 percent. The median decrease for the 180 cities was 
4.7 percent. 

Table XV shows the ann ual cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for each current expense item for each group of cities, totalmg 
3,158 cities. 
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Tabi^ 'Xl.'V -^Chanaea in anmcaZ cost per pupil by certain percentages in 180 citzea 

from 1929-30 to 1931-33 


Size of city 

Kumber of oitlos showing 

Total 

1 

Decreases 

Increases 

30 to 
34,9 
I>er- 
cent 

2r> to 
29.9 
per- 
cent 

20 to 
19 9 
per- 
cent 

16 to 
19.9 
per- 
cent 

10 to 
14 0 
per- 
cent 

6 to 

9 9 
per- 
cent 

0 1 to 

4 U 
per- 
cent 

0 1 to 

4 9 
per- 
cent 

5 to 

U 9 
per- 
cent 

10 to 
14.9 
per- 
cent 

15 to 
19 9 
per- 
cent 

1 

o 

*0 

3 

4 

5 

n 

D 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Oroup 1..^...---- 





M 

M 

17 

■1 

■a 

■■ 

■1 

39 

Group II 


2 

3 

0 



10 



|HHH 


53 

Group III 


1 

2 

1 

9 


17 



1 

1 

51 

Group IV 



3 

2 

6 

11 

7 


B 

2 


37 

Total 


■B 

a 

9 

2*1 

41 

51 

21 

15 


Bn 

J80 

Percentage of total 


Bi 

4.4 

6.0 

13.3 

22.S 

28.3 

1U7 

a.3 

BI 

mH 

100 


TabliS XV . — Coat per pupil in average daily attendance for each current-expense 

item, 19S1-S3 


Item 

Group 

Total 

1 

n 

III 

IV 

1 

Z 

D 

4 

Bi 

6 

General control- 

S3. 02 
89 13 
10.32 
4.23 
3.38 

4 00 

$3.20 
70 36 
10.31 
3. 10 
3.17 
1.79 

$3.64 

62.07 

0. 33 
2.66 
2.86 

1. ao 

$4. 71 
63.06 
8. 16 
2.20 
3.87 
1.50 

$3.76 

7A06 

0.72 

3.30 

3.34 

2.73 

Instruction 

Operation - — 

Ivialntenance. . - - - - , . - - 

Auxiliary agencies and coordinate activities . .... 

Fixed chargee - 

Total current 

114.88 

97.02 

82.04 

7» 09 

9S.OO 


In order to discover the approximate range of per capita costs for 
each cxirrent-expense item, table XVI was prepared from data for 
290 cities.* In group I, for example, the per capita cost for general 
control ranges from $1.02 to $6.76, for instruction from $46.03 to 
$135.66, and for total current expense from $64.79 to $166.97. 
Among the 290 cities the lowest per capita cost for current expense 
was $28.92 and the highest was $227.85. 


TABiiB XVI . — Range in annual expense per pupil in average daily attendance in 

390 ciHea, 1931—33 


Item 

1 Group 

I <66 oitiee) 

XI <76 dtieB) 

m <76 dtles) 

IV ao dUea} 

1 

» 

8 

4 

6 

General control 

Instruottcn 

OpMatlon 

Maintenance 

Auxiliary - 

Fbced durgea 

Total currant expenae 

81. 02 to $6. 76 
46. 06 to 186. 06 
8. 46 to 18.46 
1.02to 11.63 
. 17 to 8. U 
.OitO 11.17 
64. 70 to 186.97 

81. 06 to 89.04 
38.0910 166.8$ 
A18to 33.46 
.80 to 13.61 
.06 to 18.61 
06 to iai9 
28.93 to 237.85 

81. 13 to $11. 06 
34.86 to 118. 16 
1,84 to 39.68 
.66tO 16.42 
.08 10 34.58 
.01 to 9.10 
39. 42 to 190. 39 

83. 04 to 812. 06 
26. 68 to 188.98 
2.03to 62.72 
.16 to 14.99 
.oato 19.11 
.06 to 6.26 
82. 14 to 196.83 


* n. S. 01Bo« or B<IiKntk« Ofroolw Ko. 78. P«r Oopita Ooate in City Soho<dA for 1031-33. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF. EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


The per capita cost of instruction only varies witJa the type of 
school. Data relating to instruction expense were not tabulated by 
type of school for all cities, but a tabulation was made from a sampling 
of cities in groups I, II, and III in order to ascertain approximately 
the per capita cost of instruction. A sampling was made including 
11 cities from group I; 27 from group II ; and 84 from group III. 
The per capita costs for instruction derived from the sampling are 
shown in table XVII. 


Table XVTI — Cost per pupil for i.'netruction only in elementary ^ junior highy and 

high achoolSf 1931—32, in 122 cxtxea 



Table XVIII shows the cost per pupil for each current expense item, 
for capital outlay, and for interest by bienniums from 1921-22 to 
1931-32 for cities of groups I, II, and III, and for the three groups 
combined. For the combined groups, the per capita cost for general 
control decreased 2.2 percent from 1929-30 to 1931-32; for instruc- 
tion, 2.1 percent; for operation, 4.4 percent; for maintenance, 22.9 
percent; for auxiliary agencies, 2.6 percent. 

Fixed charges increased 11.4 percent per capita. Oapital outlay 

showed a decrease of 46.5 percent, and interest an increase of 10.1 
percent. 


Table XVTII. — 


Cost per pupil for each current expense item, for capital oxtUay, 
and interest, 1921-22 to 1931-32 (day schoois^ 


anoxTF I 


Year 


Znstmo- Opera- IkCalnte- Auxiliary Fixed Total 
oontrol tion tton nance agen<^^ ohareM current 

** expenaee 



$2,76 
Z84 
3.08 
8 02 
aso 
a28 



$71.11 
76. 86 
82.66 
8a21 

91.77 
SO 13 


OROTTP n 



$3.43 

a86 

a9i 

aoi 

4.08 

a 10 


$1.94 

a43 

2,77 

a26 
a 37 
a 17 


$0 89 
1 61 
1.60 
3 07 
3 44 
4.00 


$1.23 

1.66 

1.66 

l .*2 

1.96 

1.79 


$89.62 
07.86 
106 19 
114. 20 
110 17 
114.86 


$7a72 
86.30 
90. 16 
04.97 

oaos 

97.02 





$24.66 
36. 19 
34 96 
27.39 
26.37 
14, 71 


$W.28 
27.82 
31.89 
22.61 
21.00 
12 70 


$3.68 
a 76 
264 
7.28 
10.20 
11. 31 


$6.04 
6.27 
7. 11 

ao6 

282 

10.28 
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TabIiB XVIII . — Cost per pup%l for each current expense iterrij for capital outlay, 
a»d interest, 1921—22 to 19S1—32 (day schools ) — Continued 

GROUP III 


Year 

General 

control 

Instruc- 

tion 

Opera- 

tion 

Mainte- 

nance 

Auxiliiiry 

agencies 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

current 

expenses 

Capital 

outlay 

Interest 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1922 

1924.- 

1926--.- 

1928 

1930 - 

1932 

$ 3 . 13 

3 28 

3 SO 
3. 48 

3 50 

3 54 

$52.31 
66 37 
69 92 
62.34 
64 77 
62.07 

$8 14 
9. 18 
9. 36 

9 62 

9 73 
9.33 

$ 2.79 

2.91 

3.60 

3.29 

3 41 
2.65 

$1 39 
2.00 
2.00 
2.69 
2.73 
2.86 

$l 09 

1. 67 
1,64 

1 60 

1 61 
1.60 

$68 85 
76.31 
79 98 
82 82 
86 75 
^04 

$16. 81 
24.36 
28 10 
23.80 
20 76 
7.83 

$3.52 
6.24 
6.65 
6.64 
8.37 
2 37 

GROUPS I, II, m, COMBINED 

1922 

1924- - 

1926 

1928 

1930 

1932 

$3.06 
3. 01 
3.36 

3 30 
3.61 

3 63 

$65.00 

70.03 

74.74 

79.25 

82.21 

80.51 

$8.29 
8.87 
0 . 66 
10 23 
10.67 

10 . 10 

$3.88 

4.29 

4.59 

4.62 

4.76 

3.66 

$1 ^ 

2.65 
2.75 
3 29 
3. 42 

3 33 

$1 00 

1.54 

1 64 

2 42 
2 72 
3.03 

$83.06 
90.39 
96.64 
10;t.2O 
107 28 
104. 16 

$23 69 
31.89 
32 72 
25.66 
23 98 
12 83 

$3.80 
6.65 
7.88 
7.08 
0 60 
10.46 



Fion&s 6, 


I I SS08SS 
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BIBNNIAIi STTRVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Figure 6 sliows by tbe bienniums from 1922 to 1932 the compara- 
tive changes in current expenses, capital outlay, bonded indebtedness, 
and interest per pupil in average daily attendance in cities having a 
population of 10,000 or more. 

PERCENTAGE OF DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CITY SCHOOL DOLLAR 

Table XIX shows for 1931—32 for each group of cities the distribu- 
tion for the six current expense items, and also the percent that total 
current expenses, capital outlay, and interest are of the grand total 
expenditure, ex’clusive of payment on bonds. 


TabxjS XIX — Perceniage dxstrihvi%on of the current expenae and total expense dollar 

in cittes of groups I, II j III, and IV in 19S1—S2 

[For basic figures see table i] 


Propose 

Group 

Total 

I 

ir 

in 

IV 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

CiiiTent-expeiaBe dollar 

General control 

3.1 

78.2 

74.4 

1.0 

1.3 

.5 

8 7 
3.6 
3.0 

3 4 

3, 6 
78.0 

76.3 
.8 

7 

.2 

10.4 

3 1 

a. 2 

1 8 

4,3 

76.8 

76.3 

.2 

.2 

1 

11 3 
3.2 

3 6 

1 9 

6 4 

72.6 

72.6 

<*) 

. 1 

(*) 
11.2 
3. 1 
4.6 
2. 1 

3 8 
77 1 
7ft. 2 
.7 
.9 
.3 

9.7 
3 4 
3.3 

2.7 

Instraotion 

I>ay schools, full time 

Part time i 

ISTight 1 

SmnxQer 

Opesation 

MGdntenance 

Auxiliary agencies and coordinate activities 

PIxed ohargea 

/ 

Current expense * 

100 0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Total-expense dollar. 

Omreut expense 

82,0 
10 2 
7.S 

81.2 

ia4 

8.4 

83.0 

7.9 

K.6 

8ft, 0 
7.7 
7,3 

82,5 

9.6 

7.0 

Capital outlay 

Interest 

Total 

100^0 

loao 

100 0 

100.0 




* nicludes a small amount In some cities tor operation and maintenance. 

* Less than 0.06 percent. « « 


TabIjSi XX Range in percent of amount devoted for each current expense item in 

290 cities, 19S1~-S2 


Purpose 

Group 

1 

(66 cities) 

11 

(76 cities) 

III 

(76 cities) 

IV 

(76 cities) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

Gtoneral contrcfi 

Instruction 

1 7to 8.8 
71. 2 to 86. 3 
4. 8 to 14. 4 

1 4 to 10. 1 

2 to 6.6 
.1 to 8 7 

1.7 to 6c 0 
7a 2 to 86 9 
AOto 18.8 
.7to 5 9 

. 1 to 10. 4 
. 1 to 6.6 

2. 3 to 9.6 
66. 3 to 86. 4 
6. 2 to 17. 7 
. 8 to 9. 6 
.1 to 12.9 
. 1 to 8,7 

2. 4 to 11.4 
4&9toS6.6 
6.2to90.8 
.ItO 7.6 
.1 to 14,0 
. 1 to &.6 

Operation, of plant 

luaintenanoe of plant 

Auxma;^ agendas and coordinate a^vittes 

Pixed charge 
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In general, as the size of city increases the percentage of current 
expenses for general control, operation, and auxiliary agencies de- 
creases, and the percentage for instruction and maintenance increases. 
The percentage for fixed charges is greater in groups I and IV than in 
each of the other two groups. 

The percentage of the current expenses for each item varies con- 
siderably among the cities of the country, as is shown in table XX, 
which was compiled from data for 290 cities. 

The cities having the highest per capita costs do not always devote 
the largest proportion of school funds to instruction. For example, 
the city in group III (table XXI) in which the per-capita cost is liighest 
devotes only 56.3 percent of the current expenses to instruction, and 
the city in group II in which the per-capita cost is liighest devotes only 
48.9 percent to instruction. In group I the city in which the per- 
capita cost is least devotes 85.4 percent of the current expense to 
instruction, wliich is considerably more than the average for the group. 

Table XXII shows the percentage distribution of the school dollar 
by bienniums from 1922 to 1932 for cities having a population of 
10,000 or more. 

Figure 6 shows the distribution of the current-expense dollar for 
1932 and the total-expense dollar for 1930 and 1932. 


TabIiB XXI — F^ercentage diatribution of the current &c-penae and toted expense 
dollar itt cities of lOfXX) population or more^ to lOSS 


Purpose 


I’ercentnpie by years 


1922 

1024 

1026 

1928 j 

1030 

19.12 

* 

t 

Z 

S 

4 

n 

6 

7 

Current exncnKo dollar 

Qonerni control.^ 

0 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

■1 

3 3 

Instruction 

7H 7 

7».0 

77 9 

77.4 


77.8 

I>ay Mihool. fall time * 

7il 7 

75,8 

75.6 

76,0 


75,5 

Port time. 

. ft 

7 

.8 

.9 

8 

.8 

Niitht 

1.2 

1.2 

1 2 

X 1 

1,1 

1 1 

Surnmor . . 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

, 4 

Oj>oratioii. — - . — 

IVfaintonance - - 

9 8 

9.6 

0.7 

9.7 

9.7 

9. 5 
3 4 

4.6 

4 6 

4 6 

4,4 

4,3 

Au.YiIiary aitoncitMi ttnd ooorUinute uctlvitins. 

2. 1 

2.9 

2.8 

3, 1 

3. 1 

3 2 
2.H 

Fi3te<l chaTfres. 

1.2 

1.7 

1,6 

2,2 

2.S 

Total . 

ioao 

inao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Total expense dollar: 

Capital outlay 


n 

21.9 

m 

16 7 

9.8 

Interest m ... 



S 8 


6 6 

a, I 

Current ext^ense - 


mm 

72.3 

WBai 

76 7 

82. 1 

Total 

too 0 


lOAO 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


Within the 10-year period there was but little change in the pro- 
portion of the current expense dollar devoted to each item. In 
general, the cities that distribute their school budget for current 
expenses so that from 3 to 4 percent is for general control, from 72 
to 80 percent for instruction, from 9 to 10 percent for operation, from 
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3 to 5 percent for maintenance, from 2 to 4 percent for auxiliary 
agencies, and from 1 to 3 percent for fixed charges are conforming 
rather closely to general practice. No hard and fast rule can, how- 
ever, be made as to what percent of the total amount of the budget 
should be devoted to each current expense item, since conditions 
vary. For example, some city because of geographical conditions 
may find it necessary to spend a relatively large amount for the 
operation of the school plant, and some city in which the cost of 
living is relatively high and some city in which the standard qualifi- 
cations of teachers are relatively high may find it necessary to spend 
larger amounts for instruction than do those cities in which living 
costs and the standard qualifications of teachers are lower. 

THE CITY SCHOOL DEBT 

In cities having a population of 2,600 or more the total amount of 
school bonds outstanding, less the amount in the sinking fund, was 
$2,218,294,000 in 1931-32. The interest on all indebtedness was 
$112,051,977. 

The increase in the amount of indebtedness for a period of years 
can be given only for cities having a population of 10,000 or more. 
From 1922 to 1932 the amount of net bonded indebtedness in these 
cities increased from $547,432,000 to $1,918,417,000, and the interest 
on all indebtedness increased from $25,409,726 to $97,496,400. 

Since the figures for 1932 are for several hundred more cities than 
for 1922, the percentage of increase should not be calculated upon 
total amounts but ratlier upon amount of bonds outstanding per 
pupil. In 1922 the amount of bonds outstanding per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance was $83.61 and in 1932 the amount per pupH 
was $205.86, or an increase of about 146 percent. From 1930 to 
1932 the net bonded indebtedness increased from $199.68 per pupil 
to $205.85, or an increase of about 3 percent within the biennium. 
Since capital outlay, as is shown in table XXI, has been decreasing 
since 1924, it would seem that within a few years the amoimt of 
bonded indebtedness will also begin to decrease. 

Table XXII shows the amount of bonds outstanding, less the 
amount in the sinking fund, in cities of groups I, II, and III in 
thousands of dollars and the amount per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

Based upon the amount of bonds outstanding per pupil in average 
daily attendance, the increase in group I from 1930 to 1932 was 2.7 
percent; in group II, about 6 percent; and in group III there was a 
decrease of 0.8 percent. 
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Table XXII. — Bonds outstanding, less amount %n stnking fund, intnites of 10,000 

'po'pvZatxon or more, 1922 to 1932 



Group I 

1 

Group II j 

1 

Group III 

Groutxs [, It, niKl 

It I eoiubined 

Year 

Amount 
In thou- 
sands ot 
dollars 

Per pupil 
In aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance 

Amount 
In thou - 
sands of 
dollars 

Per pupil 
in aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance 

Amount 
In thou- 
sands of 
dollars 

Per pupil 
in aver- 
age dully 
at tend - 
ancie 

Amount 
m 1 hou- 
bunds uf 
dollars 

Per pupil 
in nver- 
ligo daily 
atteiKl- 
ane© 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

1922 

287, 717 
573, 670 
832,630 
867,004 
1, 017. 601 
1,200,888 

$76 25 

166. 517 

$119 27 

93, 108 

$67. 60 

5 17, 432 

$S3. 61 

1924 

140.44 

229,766 

160 70 

182, 964 

120 47 

086, MJO 

138. 51 

1920-_ 

195 10 

289, 732 

176 22 

244, 865 

154. 01 

], 367, 227 

182. 26 

1928 

192.63 

313, 766 

180.59 

283,217 

164 81 

1. 4<»3,0H7 

I Sit 99 

1930 

216 03 

355,202 

191 21 

298,790 

105 71 

1,071.403 

190 68 

1932-_ 

222.04 

389, 855 

203 25 

327, 674 

KVt. 41 

1,918. 117 

21X5 85 









SCHOOLS, SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY 

INVES TMEN TS 


A school as defined and used in these statistics is an orphan izat ion 
such as a kindergarten, elementary school, junior or senior high school, 
and is counted as a separate umt whether housed separately or not. 
There were 36,573 schools in the 27,763 buildings in all cities in 
1931-32. 

The size of schools of different types and in different size cities varies 
considerably as shown in a sampling tabulation made for 124 citi<*s 
summarized in table XXIll. 


Table XXIII — Number of pupils per school in 124 selected cities 


'Type of school 

Group 

X 

(llcitKw) 

Urt>ui» 

II 

Gnrtn» 

lit 

4 

Total (J24 

1 

1 

z 

3 

i ^ 

4;t« 
1, 073 
1, 18.5 
1.44.5 
1, 210 

P^lementary 

513 

1,507 

1,512 

1,H20 

371 

805 

uo:i 

1.634 

1. 127 

324 

587 

570 

n;i7 

027 

Junior high school . 

Junior-senior- - -i 

Senior high school i 

4-year re^ilar high school 



Ah types of high schools in group I cities are from tiiree to four 
times as large as the elementary schools. The largest schools in any 
group are the senior high schools in the reorganized systems, averaging 
about 1,450 pupils per school. The other high schools have only 
from 1,100 to 1,200 students and the elementary schools have about 
436 

Four and three-quarters billion dollars is investedl in city school 
property. The estimated value of school properties reported by 
bienniums from 1922 to 1932 for each group of cities is given in 
table XXIV. 
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Table XXIV. EatimaAed value of school properHes %vi city school sysiemsj 1&2S—3S2 

^ ' {thousands of dollars) 


Year 

Group 

All cities 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

z 

3 

4 

s 

6 


890,^ 
1, 177, 9BH 

1, K»5, 727 

1. 7«7. 106 

2, OlA 525 
2, 406. 253 

391,315 
487. 707 
015, 150 
603, 060 
778,507 
837, 529 

344,964 
461,083 
662, 141 
648. 841 
703, 119 
775, 344 

394, 710 
537,535 
672,249 
740,227 
804,040 
730,911 

2,030,269 
2,664,283 
3,385,276 
3, 850, 143 
4, 302, 001 
4, 766. 037 






Part of the increase in groups I, II, and III from 1930 to 1932 
is accounted for by the reclassification of cities according to the 
1930 census placing more cities in each of those groups. The 10.5 
percent increase in value is probably offset in part by the 10 per- 
cent increase in tlie number of school .systems. 

In cities of group 1 the estimated value of school property in 
1932 is $2,405,253,000, or 50.5 percent of the total for all cities; 
in group II, $837,529,000, or 17.5 percent; in group III, $775,- 
344,000, or 15.5 percent of the total; and in group IV, $736,911,000, 
or 15.5 percent of the total for all cities. 

The value of school property in all cities increased from $2,030,- 
269,000 in 1922 to $4,755,037,000 in 1932, or an increase of 134 
percent. 


Table XXV.- — Nuruber **f ttchtatl builtiinga and value of average plant, including 

grounds, buibiinga, ami equipn^U, 


Year uml it«tns 


t 


Number of huiltlinirR . . 
Average value 


WM 

Number of ItulldiuRs . 

Avwage value-^ 


Number of huUdlngit 
Average value .. 


Number of hullUlnge 
Average value. 


lOSW 


Number of hutkltDgs 
Average value. . . . 


Number of buildings 
Average value 


Oroui> 

All cities 

t 

II 

III 

3V 

« 

t 

« 

5 

6 

6,211 

$144,788 

3,524 

$111,04$ 

4,812 

$71,6^ 

9,315 

$42^378 

i 

23,£»2 

$85,064 

6,246 
$188, (»4 

3.636 
$134, 170 

6,042 

$01,448 

9,537 

$60,358 

$4,469 

$108,938 

0.391 

3,782 

$102,054 

5,107 

$108,794 

9,901 

$07,897 

25,841 

$145,800 

0.370 

$377,411 

3.929 

$17^037 

^840 

$121,500 

9,974 

$74,210 

36,013 

$150^380 

0,067 

$$03,708 

4,000 

$194,384 

5,378 

$1»>,740 

iai98 

$78,931 

^ 38,238 
$103,904 

as84 

$$38,007 

4.346 
$192; 757 

0,007 

$129,073 

9,077 

$81,184 

27,703 
$171, 278 
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Til© D mn .l>6r of scliool biiilci,irigs axicl 'tlx© v&lu© of 'tli© averag© 
school plant/ including grounds, buildings, and equipment is shown 
by city sizes and bienniums from 1922 to 1932 in table XXV. The 
transfer of cities from one group to another accounts in part for 
the increase in number of buildings and decrease in the average 
value in the first three groups between 1930 and 1932, 

In 1932 the average school plant was valued at about $170,000. 
This valuation is double the average in 1922, although the increase 
in the number of plants was only 16.3 percent during the decade. 
The average building in group I with its grotmds and equipment 
was valued at about $290,000; in group II, $190,000; in group III, 
$130,000; and in group IV, only $80,000. 

The value of school property per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance is given in table XXVT by groups and bienniums. 


TABiiB) XXVI . — VaVue of school ‘propert%es per pupzl in average daily attendance *n 

city school sy stems f 198S—3SS 


Year ' 

Qroup 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

1922 

$238 

288 

$280 

320 

$260 

304 

$204 

247 

$239 

287 

1924 - 

1026 - 

360 

393 

374 

364 

286 

349 

1928 - 

399 

377 

320 

376 

1930 - 

428 

419 

390 

333 

399 

1982 

446 

437 

338 

310 

409 



The estimated value of school property per pupil in average daily 
attendance increased $170, or 71.1 percent, from 1922 to 1932. 
The increase from 1930 to 1932 amounted to $10 per pupil, or 2.7 
percent. In cities of groups III and IV there was from 1930 to 
1932 a decrease in the value of school property per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance, amounting to 13.3 percent in group III and 
to 4.3 percent in group IV. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS 

In 1931—32 only 561, or about 18 percent, of the cities of the country 
reported night schools. Eighty, or 86 percent, of the cities of group I 
reported such schools; 156, or 66.1 percent, of group II; 214, or 30.7 
percent, of group HI; and 111, or 5.1 percent, of group IV, reported 
such schools. 

Of the total enrollment, 74.5 percent is in group I; 17.6 percent is 
in group II; 6.7 percent in group HI; and 2,3 percent, is in group IV. 

The peak of the night-school movement from 1922 to 1932 was 
reached in 1928 with respect to the number of cities reporting such 
schools; and in 1930, with respect to enrollment, the number of sujper- 
visors and teachers, and expenditures. From 1930 to 1932 the num- 
ber of cities reporting night schools decreased 15,5 percent, Hxe enroll- 
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ment, 4.8 percent, the number of supervisors and teachers 1.2 per- 
cent, and the amount expended for such schools 21.9 percent. 

From table XXVII, which shows the number of cities reporting 
night schools, enrollments, teachers, and expenditures, 1922 to 1932, 
the fluctuations of night schools may be noted. If data for 1932-33 
were available the decline from 1930 would doubtless be very marked, 
indeed. 


Table XXVII. — N%ght and Americanization achoole in citiee of £,f)00 population 

or more^ i9SS—S2 


1 

Year 

Number 
or dobool 
dystema 
reporting 

Knroll- 

m«nt 

Number 
of »uiH*r- 
vl!«>rs, 
prIm'ipHb, 
and teueb- 
er.«t 

Kxjiendi- 
turea for 
citiea ro- 
Tiorting 
tala (torn 

1 

t 

6 

4 

5 

1922 - — - 

504 

711 

664 

561 

842,863 

993,085 

1,038,058 

978,471 

21,553 

33,604 

24,071 

23.675 

36. 413. 420 
9, 406, ITU 
10.68:^349 
8.342, 352 

1928 

1930 

1932-,, - 



SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Of the 3,158 city school systems in the country only 278, or 8.8 
percent, reported summer schools in 1931-32. Fifty-seven, or 61.3 
percent, of the cities of group I reported siich schools; 89, or 37.3 
percent, of group II; 84, or 12.8 percent, of group III; and only 48, 
or 2.2 percent, of group IV reported summer schools. 

The summer school movement reached its peak in 1928 with respect 
to the number of cities reporting such schools, and in 1930 with rospt'ct 
to tlie number of supervisors and teachers, enrt»llment, arul expeiuH- 
tures. From 1930 to 1932 the number of citit*s reporting suinnu^r 
schools decreased 26.6 percent, the number of supervisors and teachers 
8.4 percent, the enrollment 10.8 percent, and the expemht tires 7 
percent. Since the enrollment lias tlecreastnl so inucii le.ss tlian the 
number of school systems reporting, it is possible that there has been 
very little if any decrease in enrollments in the cities still maintaining 
their summer schools. 

Table XXVIII shows the iiiititber tif cities reporting stiniiner 
schools, enrollment, teachers, and expenditures, 1922 tt* 1932. 


Table XXVIII.— ethonlm in eiijf nehttat ayntentM hatHtto a jMtnuialinft a/ 

2/UfO or more, AU groui$m 


V«ir 

Niiinlirr of 
♦•liy aife* 
tetHM r»< 
ItortlHR 

Nuttilicif of 
uninurviaoni 

iundjui|nett' 

KmcUl* 

nMMii 

Tal«l «»«• 

{wnw fat 
MJhools r»> 

portimt 

me liMM 

, 1 , 


4 

0 

m 

— * * 

r N ] 

2»1 

447 

>74 

>7B 

a 745 
! 14.177 

1 14.401 

laan 

TBCtaiff 

4fMkCM0 

SS 

•l.002.Bil 

^040,000 

4,I»43l4» 

art00ti 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION ON CITY SCHOOLS 

The effects of the depression began to be reflected in city school 
current expense budgets between 1930 and 1932, or several years after 
it began to be felt by the industrial and commercial world. However, 
it should be remembered that it was also several years after the begin- 
ning of the prosperous years before the prosperity of the Nation was 
reflected in the schools. The question may be raised whether the 
effects of the depression were not felt by the schools sooner than the 
effects of rising prices during and after the "World War. Both in 
periods of business prosperity and in periods of business depression the 
schools do not feel the effects at once. 

As may be noted in the foregoing sections of this report, general 
reduction in school expense began some time between 1930 and 1932. 
The average reduction was not great, but by referring to table XIV 
it may be noted that in some cities the cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance was much less in 1932 than in 1930. 

Since city school statistics are collected by the Oj03.ce of Education 
every 2 years and in even numbered years, no data are at hand to 
compare expenses in 1933 with similar expenses in 1930 and 1932. 
However, in the fall of 1932 the Oj03ce of Education sent an inquiry 
form to all cities having a population of 2,500 or more requesting 
figures on budgets for current expenses, teachers' salaries, and capital 
outlay for the years 1930—31, 1931—32, and 1932—33. The data 
furnished by about 1,095 cities were compiled and published in Circu- 
lar No. 79, Some Effects of the Economic Situation on City Schools. 
In order to supplement the data presented in the foregoing sections of 
this report, some of the data supplied regarding school budgets for 
1931—32 and 1932—33 are presented herewith. 

Current expense budget . — ^Prom 1931—32 to 1932—33 the paring down 
of school budgets began in earnest. The depression was making itself 
felt in the current expense budget in all groups of cities and in all 
sections of the country as may be noted in table XXIX. 


TabxjS XXIX . — Percentage of change in budgets for current expenses in city schools 

from 19S1-S2 to 19S2-3S 


Region 

size of city 

Average 
for ^ 
cities 

Group I 

Group II 

Group 111 

Group IV 

1 


3 

i 

8 

e 

North Atlantic 

-1 9 
-10.6 
-8 3 

— 17 9 

— 13 9 

—6 0 
-8 9 
—7.6 
—3 5 
— 11.9 

-4,7 
-9.7 
—10 6 
— 18.0 
—12.9 

B 

—3 0 
-10. 1 
—8.3 
-15. C 
— 13- 1 

North Central 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

Western 

United States 

wa 

WBSm 

■a 

-9 3 

— « 8 
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The greatest reduction was in group III in the South Central 
States, amounting to 18 percent. The least reduction was 1.9 per- 
cent in group I of the North Atlantic States. Considering the aver- 
age for all cities by geographical divisions, the greatest decrease, 15.6 
percent, was in the South Central States, and the least, 3 percent, was 
in the North Atlantic States. 

If data for individual States are examined in table XXXV extreme 
cases of budget reduction will be found. The cities of one State re- 
ported a 29 percent decrease in 1932—33, and those of another a 25 
percent decrease. Four others show reductions ranging from 15 to 
20 percent. In 19 other States the average decrease ranges from 10 
to about 15 percent. In other words, the cities in 25 States have 
within a year reduced their school budget for current expenses from 
10 to about 30 percent. 

Teachers* salary budget . — Table XXX shows that the allotment of 
the current expense budget for teachers^ salaries averaged 5 percent 
less in 1932—33 than in 1931—32. The median decrease was, however, 
7.5 percent- The South Central States had the greatest average 
decrease, 15 percent, and the North Atlantic States the least, 0.7 
percent. The percent of reduction for the country as a whole 
increases as the size of the city decreases. 


TABiiB XXX . — JPercentage of change in hudgete for teachers* salaries in city school 

systems from lOSi-S’Ji to JOSIS—SS 


Region 

Sl*e oi city 

Average 
for all 
oitlee 

(troup 1 

Group 11 

Group III 

Group IV 

1 

t 

t 

4 

5 

« 

North Atlantic , 

North Central 

—0,5 

— X2.3 
-2,0 

— 17,7 
-12.7 

-H) 5 
—0, 1 
—7. a 
-2,6 
-11.2 

B 

— 1.5 
— ia4 
-7.0 
—14 . 1 
—13.3 

-0.7 

— 10 . a 
—a. a 
— 16.1 
—12.3 

South Atlantic. - - 

Southcentral ... 

Western 

United States... 

-4.2 

ST? 

-7,fi 

—7.7 

-5.0 


Since the national, regional, and even the State averages do not 
show the extent to which budgets for teachers^ salaries have been cut 
in individual cities, calculations were made for each city reporting in 
order to show for each group the number of cities that have within 
the past year changed their salary budgets by certain percentages 
and in order to show the extremes of decrease and of increase and 
also the central tendency. 

Table XXXII shows in i>ercent the range, from the lacg^t decrease 
to the largest increase, the upper and lower quartiles and medians 
for each group of cities. While the range vari^, the central tendency 
is much the same for ail groups. This is especially true of the medians 
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varying only from a 6.5 percent decrease in cities of group XZ to a 
7.9 percent decrease in cities of group IV. 

TabLiI] ‘ X'l CX'T . — Change in hudgets for teachers’ salaries hy certa%n "percentages 

from 19S1-SS to 19SS-S3 


size of city 

Number of cities showing 

Total 

report- 

ing 

Total 

existing 

Decreases 1 

Incresises 

40 to 43 
percent 

30 to 
39 9 per- 
cent 

20 to 
20 9 per- 
cent 

10 to , 
19 9 per- 
cent 

0 1 to 

9 9 per- 
cent 

0 1 to 

9 9 per- 
cent 

10 to 

18 9 per- 
cent 

1 

% 

s 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Group I 

0 

1 

4 

7 

21 

9 

0 

42 

93 

Group II 

0 

0 

5 

30 

43 

24 

1 

lOS 

234 

Group HI 

0 

8 

17 

87 

12Q 

39 

3 

875 

076 

Group rV — 

1 

18 

63 

190 

2T7 

103 

13 

G56 

2,106 

Total 

1 

22 

79 

314 

i 

407 

176 

17 

1,076 

3, 106 


It may be noted that one fourth of the cities reporting have de- 
creased their salary budgets from 12.6 to 43 percent, that one half 
of them have decreased the budget from 1.8 to 12,6 percent, and the 
remaining fourth made reductions of less than 1.8 percent or increases 
up to 18.9 percent. The median for aU cities, including those that 
increased their salary budgets, shows that one half of them have 
made reductions amounting to more than 7.5 percent. 


TabXiEi XXXII . — Range of decrease or increase in percents in budgets for teachers* 

salaries, 1931^8$ to 1933—33 


Slae of city 

Dargest 

decrease 

Qi (de- 
crease) 


Average 

(decrease) 

Qa (de- 
crease) 

Liorgost 

Incroaso 

Group I 

37 7 

■Sn 

7 6 

4. 2 

0.8 

0.0 

Group n 

29 6 


6 6 

4.7 

.2 

11.0 

Group rn 

38 6 


7.3 

7.fl 

2.2 

14.4 

Group rv 

43 0 

IHEmB 

7.9 

7.7 

2,0 

18.9 

Total 

43 0 

12, 6 

7.6 

6.0 

1.8 

18.9 


Table XXXIII shows by States the percentage changes in the 
budget for teachers' salaries in cities from 1931-32 to 1932-33 from 
the largest increase to the largest decrease. 

Since the data given in table XXXTTT are based upon budgets 
and not upon individual salaries, they do not show fully the actual 
cuts in salaries. No data were collected to show to what extent 
teachers are returning a portion of their salaries to their boards of 
education nor to what extent warrants are being discounted. If 
data on these points were available they would doubtless show that 
the actual income of teachers has been reduced much more the 

percentages in the tables on salary budgets indicate. 
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Tablb XXXIII. — Percentage changes in budgets for teachers* salaTies in cities 
from 19S1~3S to 1932—33. JEkctreme ranges and median 


state 

Number ot 

Decreases 

Largest 

cities ro" 
porting 

Largest 

Median 

incrouso > 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

TTnffiOfl 1- 

1,075 

1 

43. 0 

7 5 

18 9 



■Worth Atlantic division....- 

340 

35.3 

1 3 

18 0 

■NTrtT+h riAntxal division- _ _ - 

400 

:tH.9 

9 8 

17.4 

9.4 
8,6 
17. 1 

Rnnth Atlantic division.-- 

09 

510.7 

1 7 9 

12 0 

Rniith Central division.. 

127 

37.7 

Western division 

133 

43 0 

10.0 

North Atlantic division. 

'M'ftlne _ 

9 

35.3 

3.5 

1,2 

IMftw 'FTA.mnflhlre 

5 

10. s 

n.7 

6-2 

VermoTit ... ... 

6 

12. 1 

3.4 

2.6 

^Massachusetts. 

44 

13.5 

.4 

7.2 

Jthode TftlftTid ... 

B 

12. H 

7. 1 

l.K 

Oonneotlcut.. - 

9 

13.9 

6.5 

2, 2 

"NTew V'ort - __ 

H2 

1H.9 

.3 

18.9 

New Jersev 

M 

14.2 

1.8 

9,4 

■PATItlRVl ViinlfL _ 

121 

21 0 

1,8 

15, 1 

14.4 

North Central division 

Ohio 

65 

30.3 

7.2 

Tndlftna 

44 

20.3 

0,0 

.8 

Illinois - .......... ......... 

09 

37,4 

11.9 

.9 

IVTinhicran 

49 

3B.4 

12.7 

17.4 

10,8 

6,7 

-2.5 

1.1 

-10 6 
, 7 

W^lsoonfl'd - 

42 

37.5 
1A3 

32.6 

6 5 
6.9 

to. 1 

Minnesota .... ...................... 

29 

Iowa __ ........ 

26 

IVT Issourl _ - 

24 

34.0 

13.8 

17.0 

17.7 

88.9 

6.6 

6.6 

97.1 

36.8 
19.4 
16 7 

17.9 

10.4 
12.0 
0.0 
8.9 
11 0 

North Dakota 

4 

Spilth Dakota ........ ... ......... 

11 

Nebraska - 

ICansas 

11 

32 

-2. 1 
9.0 

9.7 
6.» 
9.4 
-3,4 
7.9 
-6.5 
-2 4 
-0. 0 

1.3 

— 4 

South Atlantic division; 

Maryland.. . ....... ............................... 

3 

3.5 
6.3 

7.6 
1Z9 

3L 4 

District of Columbia ........... 

1 


15 

15 


North Carolina. - 

14 

South Carolina 

5 

13.4 
7.9 

10.9 

13 4 

12.9 
11.2 

7 4 

17.4 
10.7 i 

10.4 
IA7 

10.4 

11.5 
9.7 

20.4 

17.4 
0 4 
H.4 

10.4 
16 9 

5 4 


11 

Florida.. .... 

5 

30 7 

96 4 

South Central dh'lslon: 

Kontuck y 

n 

Tennessee. ......... .................... 

10 

29.6 

95.0 

27.9 

Alabama 

Mississippi. .................... 

14 

6 

-1.5 
— 4.2 

Louisiana. .......... --- ..... 

5 

39.8 
37 7 
31.3 
33.0 

1.0 

H. 6 
-H.R 
-5,4 

-4.1 
-7.3 
4 3 
-10. 1 
-7.3 
-5,9 
-2. 1 

I. 1 
-4 9 

17 1 

Texas. 

44 



13 

Oklcdioma.. 

24 

Western division: 

Montana. .* 

9 

19.4 

16.0 

96.7 

Wyoming-- - - ---- .................... 

n 

Colorado .... 

16 1 

New Mexico. ... 

6 

96.9 

38.4 

34.8 

ao 

43.0 

33.0 
, 19 3 

AriMna. ... .............................. 

« 

Utah - 

6 

Idaho - 

10 

Washington 

24 

O^regon . 

11 

^Itornla 

»3 



> Smallest decreases Indicated by — . 


B'udget jor cajtital outlay . — -The reduction in enpitul outlay bepiii 
several years before the reduction in current expenses. Part of this 
reduction was undoubtedly due to the fact that some of the cities 
had completed most of their sehool-buildinp pwjyrains by the time 
the depression began. From 1030-31 to 1932, budgets for capital 

waww*— 3.1 — 3 
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outlay were reduced. 28.4 per cent; from 1931—32 to 1932—33 they 
were reduced 41.4 per cent. The greatest reduction during the 
latter year was in the South Central States, averaging 64 percent. 


TabijI] XXXIV. — F^erceniage of change in budget for capztal outlay in city school 

systems from 19S1~32 to 19S2—33 


Region 

Slie of city 

Average for 
all cities 

Group I 

Oroup U 

Group III 

Group IV 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

North Atlantic 

North Central 

South Atlantio 

South Central 

Western 

United States 

1 1 1 1 1 

—BO. 4 
—60 3 

1 +36 4 
— 9 
—00 6 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 ' 1 1 

—42.6 
—38 0 
-34 7 
—64. 1 
—44.5 

—46 8 

^49 4 

I —31 0 

j —24 4 

—41.4 


^ One of the dtles In Virginia spent notlilng for capital outlay in 1931-32, but budgeted $100,000 for 1932-33. 


Table XXXTV shows that the changes in the budget for capital 
outlay in 1932—33 vary greatly among the States, ranging from 5.6 
percent in one State to 96.2 percent in another. The capital out- 
lay was decreased by more than 50 percent in 18 States, from 30 
to 50 percent in 11 States, from 10 to 30 percent in 11 States, and 
by less than 10 percent in 5 States for the year 1932—33. 


TabXjE] XXXV. — I^ercentage of change in certain factors affecting city schools from 

1931-33 to 1933-33 


I>ivlslon md States 


n 


United States 

North AtUmtic Ulvlslon. 
North Central Division- 
South Atlantic Division. 
South Central Division- 
Westwn Division 

North Atlantic Division 

Maine^ 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Conneotiout 

New York 

New Jersey-—, 

Beunsyl vama 

North Centr^ Division 

Ohio- 

Indiana 

Hltaola 

Michigan 1.3 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri-. 

North DaJkota 

South Dakiota 

Nebra^a 

Kansas,. 


Number 
of cities 
report- 
ing 

Budget 

for 

current 

ezi>6nses 

Budget 

for 

teachme' 

salaries 

Budget 

for 

capital 

outlay 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion 

Enroll- 

ment 

first 

month 

Number 
of teacli- 
ers first 
month 

% 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

1,098 

—0 8 

-5.0 

t 

I 

—7, 1 


-2.5 

359 

—3 0 

—0 7 

-4Z5 

—4.4 

+2.0 

— 1,4 

400 

-10 1 

— 10.3 

—38.0 

— 12.4 

+0,5 

—3*4 

73 

—8,3 

-5 2 

-34.7 

—6 2 

+0.6 

—0,3 

129 

— 15. 0 

— 15 1 

—64 1 

— 10.2 

+0.8 

—3*0 

134 

— 13, 1 

— 12.3 

—44.6 

— 14 0 

+Z2 

-3.8 

10 

-14-3 

—8.9 

—as 

—0. 1 

+3.0 

—3.6 

J5 

—4,3 

—4.6 

—a 6 

— 1.5 

-i-2. 5 

— ao 

7 

—6.7 

—4 2 

— 10 6 

—0,9 

+1.2 

—4. 1 

49 

—6 6 


—6a 3 

-0.9 

+XO 

—0,8 

9 

—8. 7 

—8.0 

—2a 2 

-6. 1 

+2.5 

—2 0 

10 

—4. 9 

—3.9 

— 66.0 

— 1 0 

+2.6 

— 1.8 

88 

—2. 1 

—0 9 

—29.9 

— «.l 


ha 6 

—0.3 

62 

—2.2 

— 1,6 

— 19 0 

-0.4 


k2.g 

—a i 

119 

— Z7 

+0 3 

—47.9 

— ao 

+0.7 

-1.8 

68 

-7 0 

—7,6 

-31.0 

— 11.7 

—0.4 

—3,9 

43 

—9,7 

-10 2 

—53.4 

—17 4 

-0,3 

—aft 

72 

—9 2 

— IZO 

-29.3 

—5 6 


hh2 : 

—4.3 

46 

— 17 9 

— 16,8 

-30.6 

— 11.4 

- 

-0.7 

—5 4 

40 

—7.1 

—9 0 

-47 2 

— 10.3 

H 

hZO 

— U 6 

28 

““10. 3 

— 11.8 

-46 5 

—4.6 

H 

hi, 3 

— l.S 

27 

-8.5 

-7 7 

-66.9 

— 1 3 

- 

-0.8 

—a 2 

21 

— ia5 

-11.0 

-19.6 

—8.7 

H 

ha2 

—a 3 

4 

— 14 9 

— 1Z2 

— 40 2 

—20.9 


hO. 1 

—4. 1 

9 

—11.0 

— 10 3 

-67 2 

—5.3 

—0 2 

—a 4 

11 

— 11 6 

— 7 9 

—66 7 

— 14.6 

—0 4 

— ao 

31 

^8.3 

-Z3 

—61. 2 

-26.6 

+ 1.2 1 

-as 










































CITY* SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Tablb XXXV . — Percentage of change %n certain factors affecting city schools from 

1931-SS to 1982-33 — Continued 


X)i vision and States 

Number 
of cities 
report- 
ing 

Budget 

for 

current 

expenses 

1 

2 

S 

South Atlantic Division. 

M arvland 

3 

-a 4 

i!)istrlot of Columbia. ...... 

1 

-4. 1 

Virfltlnia 

IG 

—6 7 

West Vlrdnla. 


-12.3 

North Carolina-- 

flontib 


-6 7 
-12.2 

Oeorffift - 


-7.6 

^Florida 


-11.1 

South Central Division 
Sentuokv 

HI 

-8 4 

Teniiessee. - 


-11.2 

Alabama 


-11 7 

M ississippl - 


-29 0 

Louisiana 

6 

— 1A2 

Texas 

42 

-18.3 

Aj'kansas 

13 

-12.9 

Oklahoma. 

24 

-20.2 

Western Division* 

Montana. 

10 

-7.9 

Wyoming- ...... 

6 

-ll.R 

Colorado 

10 

-10.6 

New Mexico 

5 

-IB. 8 

Arla&ona 

0 

—25 3 

Utah 

6 

— a4 

Idaho. 

10 

—7.0 

Washin^i^on 

24 

— 14.4 

Oregon, - .... 

10 

— 14 1 

California 

41 

-13.7 



Budget 

for 

teachers’ 

salaries 

Budget 

for 

capital 

outlay 

Assessed 

valua- 

tion 

Rnroll- 

nient 

first 

month 

Number 
of teach- 
ers first 
month 

4 

6 

6 

1 7 

H 

1 

—4,9 

-47.4 

-2. 4 

+A 8 

-l.O 

-6.3 

—48.3 


+2. V 

+2 7 

-6.1 

[ * H-156.4 


-1.2 

—0.9 

— 17. 1 

! -a 9 

-10. 1 

—0. 5 

-2, 4 

—8 7 

-70.2 

-2. 3 

+2 1 

+i 0 

— 12. 1 

-61. 1 

-3.7 

+3.0 

-2 7 

-0,5 


-9.7 

+3.7 

-1 2 

—15.5 

-30. i 

-19. 1 

+0. 3 

-2 2 

-7 2 

-25 2 


+ 1.8 

-1.7 

— 10.0 

-35.7 

-4 9 

-1. 1 

-4 5 

-10.2 

-fi. 6 

-10 2 

+ 1.H 

-0 7 

-27 8 

-5.9 

-12.6 

-I.O 

— 4 . 7 

-16.4 

-90. 2 

-13 1 

+ 1 U 

-3.8 

-17.H 

-54. K 

-K.8 

+I K 

-2 9 

-16.8 

-91. 1 

- 10. 2 

-0 6 

-6.0 

-19 8 

-54.9 

-19. 1 

-2.2 

-4.9 

-12. 1 

-on. 7 

-A 4 

-5,U 

—6. 5 

-11 2 

-11.2 

-6.5 

+ 1 0 

-AH 

-9.8 

-21. 5 

-9,8 1 

f2, I 

-4. 1 

-19.2 

-78 3 


-0.4 

-H. 8 

-24. 3 

-77.6 


- 7. 1 1 

-16.9 

-8.3 

-23.6 


+0.8 1 

-8 a 

-7.9 

-44, 1 

^^SSl 

+ 1. 1 ! 

-4 0 

-13.1 

-29 6 

-1K.5 

-1,0 

—7, 5 

-15.9 

—60.2 

-1.8 

-0.6 

-9 7 

-12.6 

-51.0 

-15.7 

+4.0 

-2 3 


1 One of the cities In Virginia spent nothing on capital outlay In lOSl-Sg, but butlgeteti tlOti,dUO fc»r 3H. 


THE EFFECT OF REDUCED SCHOOL DUDOKTS 

The reduction in budjreta naturally had Bcrioiis effocta on the 
schools. Fewer teachers were employed in spite of the fact tliat the 
enrollment increased. In some cities the school teriri was shortened. 
Textbooks and other educational supplies were curtailed. Very few 
cities reported that they are huildinix «ew classrooms. Of 1/2CH1 cities 
furnishing information^ only 70, or 5,5 percent, rcportctl that new 
classrooms were under construction, the total miml>er of sucli refKirted 
being only about 2,000, Many pupils were re|Mirteti attending s<*hooJ 
part time or housed in portable buildings because of lark of hcIujoI 
buildings. A fact of significance to be noted is that many pupils on 
part time and in portahhm were in eities in which no new clnssrtHYins 
were being built. Data for 4(10, or 47.5 percent, of the eitM*s having 
a population of 10,000 or more were iinaly/.ed, and it was found that 
there were about 35,000 children on part time and about 
housed in pi^rtables in those cities in which no school buildings w*ere 
under construction. 
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One of tlie most serious effects of the depression on the schools has 
been the eli m i nation or curtailment of highly essential, acti'vities and 
services. The elimination and curtailments include: (1) 'Whole 
schools and classes for special purposes, such as kindergarten, night, 
continuation, and summer schools, and schools and classes for handi- 
capped children; C2D stafifs for specialized services, such as those for 
supervision and health; and C31 certain helds of instruction, such as 
music, art, home economics, manual training, and physical education. 
In brief, some of the most essential services and subjects of instruction 
are disappearing from the schools. 

The necessity for readjustment may result in some good to the 
schools if the opportimity is seized to study the ■whole educational 
program from bottom to top to see what should remain and what should 
be eliminated, not merely for hnancial reasons but in order that an 
educational program may be developed to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of society more nearly than does the present program. 
Simply lopping off here and there indiscriminately may result in a 
distorted school system. The world is changing; the schools must 
also change, since new and greater demands will be made of them. 



CITY SCHOOL. SYSTEMS 


Table 1 — 


Comparative aiimmary of school staiisHcs for the 4 groups of cztxes of B^SOO 
population and more for the school year 19S1~~S2 



Group I, Group II, Group III, Group IV, 
cities of cities of cities of cities of 
100,000 30,000 to 10.000 to 2,500 to 

population 00,009 pup- 20,090 pop- 0,1^ pop- 
and more ulntion ulation ulation 


ulation 


ulation 


Groups I 
to IV com- 
bined 


I — Total population, attendance, and personnel 
in city public schools 

Total population (census of 1030) 

City school systems reporting 

Superintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents — 

Day schools’ 

Supervisors and principals 

Teachers. 

Men.. 

Women 

Enrollment. 

Boys 

Girls 

Aftsxegate days’ attendance 

Average daily attendance 

Average length of school year (days) 

Average days attended per pupil enrolled, 

Number of schools 

Numb^ of school buildings 

Part-time and continuation schools: 

Supervisors, principals, and teachers 

Student enrollment 

Night schools and Americanization classe.s* 

Supervisors, principals, and teachers 

Student enrollment 

Summer schools 

Supervisors, principals, and teachers 

Student enrollment... 

II . — JSrpenditures 

Day schools. 

General control 

Salaries and expenses of supervisors ami 

principals 

Salaries of teachers 

Educational supplies and other expenses i 
of Instruction 




aintenanoe (repairs and replacements) 

of school plant 

Coordinate activities and auxiliary 

agencies 

Fixed charges (pensions, rent, insurance, 
etc.) 



6, ft20, 000 
6,034.582 
2,110.306.575 
11.020.005 
162 
167 
SO. 573 
27,763 


Total current expenditures. 

Part-time and continuation schools (total 

cost) 

N^ht schools and Amerloanicatlon olas^ 


20,630,867 

55.800.999 

22.913.004 

19. 240, 423 

21, 022, S35j 


021, 212,238!m 


2,854 

202,568 

23,675 

978,471 

13, 253 
430,030 


$7, 053, 427 $10, 856. 606 $43,790,682 

11, 635, 109 7. 530. 264 76. 519. 234 

105,523,483 108.221.047 750.058.104 

6,555,214 6.629,280 41,12a 383 

18,59a832 18,821,687 112.989.300 


5, 282, 103 5, 273, 097 

5,671,377 7.777,902 


39, 413, 464 
38,778.469 


3,179. 




Bummer schools (total cost). 
Capital outlay 


Interest on Indebtedness (current funds only) . 
All other expenses of debt s^^ioe (current 
funds only) 


. 101,094 

.493.962 

, 424. 213 
36a 043 
.366,956 
628,073 


. 06a 16i; 22; 785, 886 


3.47ai99| 31,720,607 


1. 130, 390, 313 


a342.353 

la 66a 932 
3, 75a 821 
134, 02a 892 
112,061,977 

13a 68a 555 


Grand total expenditures 


2ia 42a 545|2ia 2Sa I94|], 54a 709, 842 


III — Bonds and sinking fitnds (thousands of 
doUarii 

School bonds outstanding at dose of year 

Balfince In school jrfpirirfg ftudd at 0 I 068 of year. 

rv . — Value of school property 



Totd value of school property (thousands of 

doUars) 

VdiM of school property i>er pupil in ayeraro 
dally attendance- 
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TABiiB 3 . — Combined summary of exyenditureSf value of school prover^'esj numhe) 


Num- Value of 
Num- bW of sclaool 



Salaries (day wthooLs) 


Supervisors 
and princi- 

Teachers 

pals 



Tfjtnl cost 
of iwrt- 
timo and 
continua- 
tion 
schools 



O ontlnental 
United States. 


S8, 963, 499 36, 673 27, 703 4, 766, 037 $76, 619, 224| 


Alabama- - 
Arizona-— 
Arkansas.. 
Oalifomla. 
Colorado— 


Connecticut — 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoun 

Montana- 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York, 

North OaroUna. 
North Dakota— 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina- 
South Dakota 


Tennesseeu 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont— 
Vlrglnis 


Washington 
West Vlndij 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming— 


744,273 
149,856 
382,878 
4, 031, 063 
619,882 

1,206,779 
123, 146 

486.869 
769,778 
906,707 

129,489 
6, 641, 127 
1, 796,892 
979,292 
729,834 

799,026 
833, 632 
332,183 

974.869 
3, 834, 426 

3,31S,14o' 
1, 267, 616 
338,860 
1, 869, 119 
181, 03d| 

482,448 
34,464 
278,079 
3,368,936 
106, 816 

10, 624, 391 
809,847 
113, 676 
4,403,868 
821, 681 

489.746 

6,637,246 

636,420 

867.866 

130^007 

896,638 

2,806,433 

266,264 

126,784 

786,637 

884,630 

491,604 

1,663,843 

70,097 



2,060 

586 

267 

2,941 

446 

261 

188 

402 

1,384 

166 

112 

393 

436 

446 

1,084 

78 



32,860 

10,072 

18,786 

360,316 

38,486 

9 % 886 
8,020 
29,000 
66,478 
30,548 

8,614 

348,169 

112,370 

67,133 

48,170 

35,081 

34,612 

17,636 

47,698 

264.079 

286,341 
101, 896 
14,831 
109,668 
11,869 

42,606 

1,460 

13,499 

273,138 

6,804 

817,646 

61,860 

6,328 

322,416 

48,127 

34,331 
466,191 
93,043 
10, 142 
10, 173 

29,988 

126.006 

17,463 

6,977 

38,196 

66,706 

38,444 

111,600 

6,389 


260,880 
261,468 
5,698,043 


1,678,6311 
126,746 
587,608 


3,788,386 

2,038,654 


764,186 

4,499,708 

3, 764, 190 
1,381,807 
179,936 
1,751,634 


17,621,0901 
373,4601 

4, 024, 7^1 


6,419,071 


397.9161 


668,068 

1,094,643 
491,244 
1, 491,621 


$766, 058, 1 04 $8, 342, 362 


4,184,061 1,376 


4, 184,061, 
2, 137, 673 
2,344,054 
59. 956,561 
6, 716, 202 


14, 304, 191 
1,263,763 
6,369,0841 . 
6,036,628 , 
6,932,389 

1,630,611 
51, itfil, 3WJ 
17,721,675 
10,000,426 
8,013,432 

6,262,140 
6, 870, 638 
2,677,564 
7,»J».811 
43, 147, 706 

34,690.741 
15,016,908 
1,921,05.4 
16, 678, 166 
1,856.431 


6,392,762 

466,826. 

1,978,692. 

48,300,684 

1,063,108. 

161,717,631 
6,886,967. 
1, 12% 383. 
47, 247, 107 
7,467, 136 

5,611,816. 
68,484,474 
6,168,994. 
2; 980. 268 
1,608,018 

6,661, 130 
19,866,870 
3,089,949 
988,602 
6,189,330 

9,836,291 

6,696,413 

16.980,779 

1,132,600 


1,035 

857,113 

16a269 

8,921 

4,096 


2,372 


617, 763 
7,820 
28,319 


1,410 


10.230 

664,337 

366,783 


2,663 
23, 131 


2,138 


397,060 


8,244,006 


69,486 

17,619 


673,340 


1%826 

^”4o5 

41,216 

'i,‘326.“6i6 
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of schools and school buildings in city public-school systems, 1981—33, for all cities of 
and more 


Total cost 
of night 
schools 

Total 
cost of 
summer 
schools 

Total cur- 

Debt service (current 
funds only) 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand total 


rent ev- 
penscs 

Interest 

All other 
debt 
service 

expendi- 

tures 

State 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

$10. 5d€, 032 

$3. 765, 821 

$1,162,045,418 

$112, 051,977 

$136, 685, 556 

$134, 920,802 

$1,546,709,842 

Continental U S. 

26,620 

9, 057 


709,366 

629, 407 

189, 793 

7, 049. 348 

Alabama 

6,491 

4,462 


:408, 393 

:i31,882 


3,924,411 

Arizona 

1,992 

3. 436. 405 

597,806 

610, 426 

396. 829 

4,941,626 

118,893,854 

Arkansas. 

1, 804, 016 

275,740 


7, 940, 220 

6, 212, 193 

11,367,673 

California 

021890 

16, 748 

10, 126, 870 

790,396 

641,465 

405, 630 

11,863,361 

Colorado 

328, 986 

32. 881 


1, 799, 698 

2, 297, 510 

1,002,343 

27, 118,609 

Connecticut. 

34,650 
93, 873 

IH^Qm 


65, 674 

86, 179 

1,000,094 
4, 450, 171 
346,666 

3, 046, 423 
14, 116, 071 
12,595, 599 

Delaware. 

Dist. of Columbia. 
Florida. 

1. 838, 317 

i, 969, 370 

71, ^1 

5, SCO 

7, 987, G14 

605,264 

657,659 

122,655 

9, 273. 192 

Georgia 

1, 134 


2. 529, 057 

920,170 

432,299 


3, 230. 195 

Idaho 

660, SSI 

568,412 


7, 674, 975 

11,370.757 

8, 810, 352 

108, 575, 757 

Illinois. 

140,088 

83,035 

26.986,897 

1, 840, 327 

3, 106, 738 

2, 171,036 

34, 103, 997 

Indiana. 

14.300 

14,831 

M ■ i 

1, 307, O-l? 

1, 145, .540 

1, 024, 187 

19, 183, 210 

Xoaa 


16,038 

11, 943, 586 

849, 216 

1, 183. 836 

045, 460 

14, 022, 097 

Kansas 


2,294 

7,821,502 

7(»,655 

1, 103, 018 

780, 469 

10,413,044 

Kentucky. 

68, 193 


7(M, 151 

4, 311, 553 

956, 736 

13, 760, 610 

Louisiana. 

26, 660 

400 

243,871 

211.197 

751,645 

6, 166. 144 

Maine. 

116, 237 

36, 767 

12, 172, 133 

1,237, 486 


847, 188 

1.5,090,814 

Maryland. 


222,996 

67, 289, 874 

2, 713, 898 


10, 878, 624 

86, 823, 198 

Mussucliusetts. 

376, 926 

132, 379 

54, 383,685 


15,484,1.53 

6. 096, 166 

82,324,726 

Michigan. 

118, 426 

63, 378 

24. 613, 713 

2, 443, 160 


2, 724, 281 

,30,926,211 

Minnesota 

1,137 

6,391 

Mill |i |i 




3, 170, 824 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

276,200 

196,858 



5,264, 912 

3,419,704 
67. 659 

36. 7S7. 797 

1,346 

7,650 



263, 477 

3, 621, 489 

Montana 

19,499 

607 

8,308,816 
733, 618 
3, 152, 396 

013, 742 
64,306 
223.429 

741, 899 
69,708 
463,363 

543,018 
34, 6.52 
136,027 

10, 507. 475 
892, 183 
3, 974, 215 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

12, 816 


Now Hampshire. 

884, 691 

511. 469 

75, 945, 543 

8,835,647 


9, 794, 92,5 

101,332,345 

Now Jersey, 

2, 147 

270 

1,618,711 

160,409 


190, 774 

2, 142, 89*1 

New Mexico. 

2, 908, 974 

616, 567 


22,785,946 

23,468.404 


309,018. 948 

New York. 

6,388 

3,796 


1, 460, 673 


403, 496 

10, 564,404 

North Carolina. 

2, 580 

2, 201 

1, 746, 890 

144,113 

288,901 


2.205.379 

North Dakota, 

383, 170 

287,768 

300 

70. 838, 926 

ih r *1 1 

11.013,041 

7, (KM, 459 

07,Rl9,42i 

Ohio. 

13, 370 

10,854,668 

1,617.080 

1,228,546 

S7S, 296 

14. 278, 489 

Oklahoma. 

42,731 

2,049 

7, 975. 185 

714, 132 

877, 137 

768,717 

10, .325, 171 

Oregon 

744, 943 

270,541 


10,223,509 

14, 099, 017 

IS. 725, 201 
2, 530, ,'UUi 

147,610,274 

Pennsylvania. 

113,8ffl 

4,437 

9,490,343 

1, 144, 956 


14. 157,019 

Khode Island. 

6,469 

1, 874 



528,001 

100,370 

4, 002, 731 

South CaroUna, 

6, 162 



235,333 

322,360 

248, 7,50 

3,310,224 

South Dakota. 

8,886 

113,023 

7, 483, 231 

803,240 

1,017,936 

619. 141 

10,823.548 

Tennessee. 

96,304 


27, 799, 737 


2. 105. 168 


36, 672, 840 

Texas. 

4,910 


4,482.926 

274,353 


268,645 

5,716, 940 

Utah. 

12,301 

74,619 

Ml « 

74,047 

56,005 


1, 704, 304 

Vermont. 

66,200 

8, 784, 103 

817, 812 

166,877 

284,329 

10, 0,53, 121 

Virginia. 

60,402 

14,267 

14,623,738 

1,091, 124 

1. 154,097 


17,494.659 

Washington 

West Wginia. 

12. 632 

4,291 

8.361,779 

516,492 


k at tf* VjT 

9, 734, 643 

1%, 130 

86,999 


1, 712, 497 

2, 71W, 472 

6, 237, 490 

36,917,910 

Wlsoonsin 

6r 844 

916 

HUh 


150, 750 

144,843 

2, 220. 62.5 

Wyoming. 
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Table 4 — (A) Personnel, length of school term, and (B) school bonds oidstanding 
and balance in school sinking funds, city school systems, 1931 

GKOnP I— OITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE 




Popiala- 

, school 

(census tfirm 



Teachers 


Super- 

visors 

and 

prln- 

cix>als 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Enrollment 

Boys 

Girls 


9 


School 

bonds 

sSlml- 

daily. ^n.r 


attend- 

ance 


in^ 

(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 
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TabIjBI 4. — (^) I^ersoriTielj length of school term, and (jB) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school s%nkzng funds, czty school systems, 1931—32 — Continued 

QROUP I.— CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE— Contmued 


A 





Super- 

intend- 


Teachers 

Knrollment 


City 

Populil- 
tfon 
(census 
of 1930) 

Aver- 

atxo 

school 

term 

(days) 

cuts 

and 

assist- 

ant 

super- 

intend- 

ents 

Super- 

visors 

and 

prin- 

cipals 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

s 

7 

B 

9 

10 

Kentucky 

^■1 

■I 








Louisville 

307, 745 


4 

87 

209 

1, 150 

23, 016 

23, 349 

38.6(X) 

Louisiana 










New Orleans 

458, 702 

182 

7 

103 

103 

1,642 

34, 508 

36, 476 

56, 420 

Maryland 










Baltimore 

804, 874 

190 

a 14 

222 

505 

2, 932 

03 302 


103,830 

MASSACmiSETTS 










Boston - 

781, 188 

182 

7 

170 

MS 

3,242 

74, 400 

71, 258 

123, 781 

CambrldRo 

U3, im 

167 

2 

:i5 

100 

012 

8,800 

7, 950 

14, 741 

Fall River 

115,274 

171* 

1 

3H 

58 

475 

8. 527 

8,0i« 

14,789 
1.3. 298 

Lowell 

U)(K 

178 

1 

10 

58 

430 

7, 779 

7,529 

Lynn--- 

102, 320 

178 

2 

28 

7a-> 

437 

8,740 

H, 022 
8, 045 

15. 218 

New Bedford 

1 12, mi 

188 

2 

44 

23 

57 

523 

0,200 

16, 107 

Somerville — 

103. IKH 

177 

2 

88 

510 

8,431 

8,080 

14, 91)3 

Sjpringfleld , - 

Worcester 

149, IKK) 
105, 311 

180 

2 

57 

144 


15,200 

14. .lO.*! 

25,304 

185 

1 

00 

101 

1,018 

17,835 


32.023 

Michigan 










Detroit 

mmm 

177 

6 


1, 174 


124, 100 

121, 197 

220, 101 


irA 492 

187 

2 

60 

125 

821 

18,002 

17, 571 

29.745 

Grand Rapids — 

168, 692 


2 

58 

186 

812 

14,878 

15,031 


Minnesota 










Duluth 



2 

42 

80 

G2:i 

11,393 

10, ,551 

BESSES 

Minneapolis 

404, 366 

182 

1 

137 

308 

2,320 

45. 055 

44, 078 

78,811 

St Paul 

271,006 

185 

4 

77 

155 



20,354 

1^649 

Missouri 










Kansas City 

•m 740 

lUl 

6 

152 

319 

1, 601 

35,073 

34,854 

59. 828 

St. Louis 

821,960 

191 

10 

179 


2,363 

51,947 

50,381 

96,411 

Nebraska 





1 





Omaha 


lai 

3 

6f| 

100 

1,006 

21, 432 

20,308 

,36,667 

New Jersey 




1 






Camden 



1 

37 

72 

053 

11, 472 

11,070 

16, 750 

SllEabeth 

114,589 

177 

1 


120 

532 

9. 720 

0.384 


Jersey City„-, 

3lflw 715 

J81 

3 

71 

184 



24, 971 

43,511 

Newark 

442,337 

189 

6 

87 

402 


42,934 

40.253 

m.35S 

Paterson 

138.513 

181 

1 

56 

127 

791 

14,288 

12,875 


Trenton 

123,356 

185 

6 

45 

120 

531 

10, 813 

10,232 

17,848 

New York 










Albany 

127.412 

186 

2 

40 

27 


9.388 

8,805 

15,201 

Buffalo.. 

573.076 

185 

7 

113 

505 

2,837 


44,053 

79.205 

New York 

6,030.446 


42 

1, 720 

5.052 

27. 591 

548.289 

528.751 


Rochester 

328.132 

184 

4 


424 




46,441 

Syractzse 

Utica 

200. 32« 

182 

* 3 

73 

78 




M n 



2 

28 

50 




16,771 

Yonkers 

1 134,646 

l^^■rFT' 

3 

66 

104 

801 

1 18.135 


21,7^ 


> lB<dudea 8 directors. 
* Statistics of 1930 


B 


School 

bonds 

out- 

stand- 

ing 

(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 

Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
rthou- 
sonds of 
dollars) 

11 

12 

0.406 


6, 140 

152 

27, 129 

794 

7, 245 

4,017 

2,082 

2,731 


1,079 


3,050 


2,690 


2,403 

2,66« 

1,071 



70. 177 

9, 842 

8.2641 

570 

4, 108 


3.705 


24, 118 


0, 546 


22,761 

6,498 

2.007 

1, 210 

1 

9,111 

735 

4, 215 

630 

6,092 

359 

15. 617 

1, 661 


3,900 

7.997 

1.023 

8. in 

879 

5,839 


29.011 


366.907 


16.917 

TOT 

9.02S 




I0,56£ 
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BIENNIAIi SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 

Table 4 (A) Personnel^ length of school term, and (B) school bonds outstand%ni, 

and balance zn school sznkzng funds, czty school systCTTis, 1331 Sri ContiiiviGd 

GROUP I. OrriBS of 100,000 population and more — O ontlnuod 


Amoun 
in aink> 
ln(T fund 
(thou- 
RunclR of 
dollars) 
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TabIjH 4. — (-4) Peraonnelf length of school ierveif and (B) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school sinking funds, city school systems, Continued 

GBOirP II.— CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION 








































BEBNNLAX STJBVET OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Table 4 . — (A) PeraonneL length of school term^ and (S) sch^l bonds out^andxng^ 
and balance in school sinking fundSf city school systeinst 1031— os Oontiiiued. 

GROUP n— CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION— Continued 


Popula- 

tion 

(cenaua 


Super- 

intend- 

Aver- ents Super- 
age and visora 
scliool assist- and 
term ant prm- 


Teachers Enrollment 


Woiu- 


XOTin ant prixi- ivTAn 

of 1930) (days) super- cipals ^ en 

Intend- 
ents 


Boys Qirls 


Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance 


School 

bonds 

oi 1 1 - A.mount 
s^d- ^ slnk- 

infT 

(th^- 

stxmfa 

of dol- dollars) 
lars) 


Alton * 

Aurora* 

East side 

West side [ 

Berwyn. 

District no 98_. \ 
District no 100 _ / 

Bloomington 

Cicero 

Danville 

Decatur 

East St. Louis 

Elgto 

Evanston* 

District no 76_- 
Dlstrlot no 76. _ 

JoUet— 

Maywood 

Melrose Park 

Moline 

Oak Park 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Bock Island 

Springfldd. 

Waukegan 
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TABiiE 4. — (-4) jPersonnelf length of school term^ and (S) school bonds outstanding^ 
and balance %n school s%nking funds ^ c%iy school systemSf 19S1—S2 — Continued 

QROUP n— CITIES OF 30,000 TO 09.999 POPULATION— Continued 
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BIENNIAXi S UK VET OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Tab LB 4. — (-4) F^eraonnel, length of school term, arid (B) school bonds outstanding, 
Q/nd hoZaTLcc iti school /uncZs, c%ty school systsfyiSy 19S1-~SS C/Ois.'tiiixied. 

GKOtJP n, — CITIES OF 30,000 TO 09»999 POPTJI-ATION — Oontinuod 



Atlantic Olty.,^ 

Bayonne 

Bloomfield. 

GUfton 

East Orange 

Hoboken 

Irvington 

Eeamy (P O., Ax- 

CJr^:rtTl^ 

M 

M’ew Bnuoswldk 

North. Bergen 

Orange..^ 

Pasaalo 

p«th Amboy 

plaljxfleld_,___ 

South Orange 
(Ad: aplewoo d 

township) 

Bnlon Olty 

West New Yorh__ 


Amsterdam 

Auburn 


Jamestown. 

^ 4 ount Vemon 

Newburgh 

New Booh^Ue. 
Niagara FalTs— 
Boughkeepsie.. 
Home- _ . . 
6obsneotaay_. 
Troy 

Banslngborgi 
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XabIjB 4. — (A) Personnelt length of school t&rm, and (JB) school bonds outstanding^ 
and balance %n school sinking funds ^ city school systemsy 19S1—32 — Continued 

anOXJP II.— CITIES op 30,000 to 99,999 population— C ontlnaed 




Lorain 

Mansfield... 

Marlon 

Newarfc 

Norwood 

Portsnaouth. 

Springfield.. 

Steubenville. 

Warren 

ZanesvlUe — 


Oklahoma. 


Mnakogee. 


PKIINST1.VANIA. 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Bettfiehem 

Chester 

Easton 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lower Merlon 
(P.O„Ardmorei 

McKeesport 

New Castle ... 

Norristown 

Upper Darby 

■V^es-Barre 

Wmiamsport 


Enrollment 


Popula- 

(ifeus 

OI1D30) 4^) 


Winston-Salem . - 
Ohio 

Cleveland Heights 
Bast Cleveland. . . 

Hamilton 

Lakewood 


37,379 
32,27(1 
75. 274 


50. 945 

39, 067 

52, 176 

70,509 

42,287 

44. 512 

33,526 

31,084 

30,590 

33,4111 

42,660 

68,743 

35.422 

41, 06 

36,44 


02,563 

82,054 


42,911 


School 

bonds 

out- 

stand- 

ing 

(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


Amount 
In sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 
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Tabi^b 4. — (A) Personnelf length of school terin^ and (jB) school bonds outstanding^ 
and h^ance %n school s^nking funds ^ city school systems, 1931—32 — Continued 

GROUP II — CITIES OF 30,000 TO 00,009 POPULATION — Continued 


Teachers Enrollment 


Men 




Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 

Aver- 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

3 

8 


Texas 

AxoariUo 

Anstln 

Beaumont 

City district 

Erencsh district. 
SouthPark dis- 
trict 

Qalveston 

Laredo 

Port Arthur 

Waco 

Widhita Falls 


Utah 

Ogden 

VmGmiA 
LynchbuTC- - . 


Lynchhure 

Newport Newa.. 

Portsmouth 

Hoanoke^. 


Washington 
ham 


Evere 

West VmGmiA 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

City district 

Tiiadelphla dis- 
trict 

Warwood dis- 
trict 


Wisconsin 

Green Bay 

Kenosha 

L#a Crosse 

Madison 

Oshkosh 

Haolne 

Sheboygan 

Superior 

West Allis 




School 

bonds 

Average stMd- 
dally 

sands 


3,305 
6, 173 
3. 282 
5.800 
8, 307 
6,020 
3, 671 

I 


5, 109 
5, 611 

4,120 

803 

1.533 
4.021 
3. 126 
4,744 
6,650 
4.548 


6, 367 


4,665 
3,006 
4,733 
7, 817 


3, 170 
3,682 


6.936 

7,030 

3, 323 

1,880 

802 


Amount 

stand- 

inft ing Tunds 

(thSi- 

sands 

of dol- dpUars) 
lara) 



2,736 
6, eo4 
6, 114 
8,346 
349 
8,317 


9,088 


7, 787 
6, 400 
7,890 
13,503 


5, 603 
6,889 


11. 561 
12,782 

6, 640 

3, 164 

1, 47C 


1,725 

425 

1,183 

1,679 

1,866 



Axabama 


Anniston-. 
Bessemer- - 

33eoatur 

Dothan. 

Fairfield 


22,346 
20, 721 
15,593 
16,046 
11,060 



122 

2. 



1. 

1, 

1, 


631 

1, 
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TabIjB 4. — Persorvnel, length of school term^ and (J5) school honda outstandtngy 
and balance in school stnkzng fundSy <ntgf school systems, 19S1—S2 — Continued 

GROUP III —CITIES OF 10,000 TO 20,099 POPULATION — Gontinued 




Alabama — C on . 


Florence 

Gadsden 

Huntsville.. 
Phenlx City 

Sslxua- - - 

Tuscaloosa * 


Abeamsas 


Blythevflle 

El Dorado.. 

Hot Springs 

Jonesboro 

North Little Rock . 

Pine Bluff 

Texarkana 


CONTOBCTICUT 


Ansonla.. 

Bristol... 

Danbury. 

Derby.... 


Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1030) 

Avor- 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

2 

3 


OALiyORNlA 

Anaheim. - .... 

Bakersfield 

Beverly Hills 

Brawley.. 

Burbank 

Burlingame ... 

Compton 

Eureka 

Fullerton 

Inglewood 

Modesto 

Monrovia. .... 

Ontario ........ 

Palo Alto 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Salinas ... 

San Leandro 

San Mateo.. 

Santa Crus 

Santa Rosa. 

South Pasadena. . 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Whittier 

Oolobapo 

Boulder... 

Port Collins 

Grand Junction. . 

Greeley 

Trinidad 


1 1, V3W 

24, 042 
11,564 

18 , 

20 , 


10,008 
16, 421 
20,238 
10,326 
19,418 
20,700 
10,704 


10,996 

26,016 

17,429 

10,439 

16,602 

13,270 

12,616 

16.762 

10,860 

19,480 

13,842 

lasoo 

13,683 
13,652 
20,804 
14, 177 
20,003 
20,696 
10,263 
11,466 
18,444 
14,396 
10.636 
13,730 
14,476 
11.603 
14,822 


31.223 
11.489 
10,247 
12 ; 203 
11,732 


19 , SOS 
28,461 
22,261 
10 ; 783 l 


Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance 


School 

bonds 

out- 

stand- 

ing 



Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 


of dol- 
lars) 


83 145 

33 93 

30 188 

73 216 


1. 141 
2, 143 
2,633 
1,262 
^800 
2,371 
1,200 


970 
2,638 
1,407 
1,223 
2,260 
1. 181 
1,334 
1,666 
897 
1,688 
3,063 
1,367 
1,481 
1,768 
2,3S4 
1,867 
3,241 
4,640 
1 , 0*7 
1,029 
1,133 
1,630 
1,448 
1,396 
1,827 
1,634 
1.022 


1.249 
1,698 
1,662 
1, 641 
1. 644 


1,911 
2,771 
2 ; 168 
1 . 027 ! 


883 

2.616 

1,380 

1.272 

2 , 103 
1,114 

1 . 238 ! 
1.696 

913 
1,673 

2 , 

1 . 

1 , 

k 

1 . 

3 , 

4, 




* Statistics of 1930. 


1,663 
4,687 
2, 114 
2,191 
3,642 
1,833 
2,387 
2,820 
1,637 
2,860 
4,848 
2,376 
2,619 
2,820 
4,161 
3,079 
5,378 
6.896 
1,492 
1,630 
1,820 
2,601 
2,407 
2,478 
2 , 0 ^ 
2,799 
1,847 


2,181 
2,770 
2.683 
2 ; 622 
% 68 S 


8,601 

6,142 

8,686 

1 *^ 



1,686 

2,768 

2,668 

430 

4,672 
2, 147 

674 

X ,437 

177 

1,372 

2,211 

80 

1,960 

3,166 

8 


3,240 

720 


1,638 

270 


3, 915 

691 

2,575 

4, 001 

730 

1 , 218 

1,947 

437 

^019 

4, 497 

1,077 

n 

4,187 

628 

2,027 

546 


1,893 
114 
200 
286 
474 
684 
1, 129 
698 
676 
410 
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Table 4.— (A) Personnel, Ungth of school term, and (B) school bonds outstandtng, 
and balance %n school sinking funds, czty school systems, 1931’-S2 Continued 

GROUP in — CITEBS OP 10,000 TO 20,999 POPULATION— Continued 



O OOTTBOnOUT — 
Continued 

East EEartford- . 

Groton 

Middletown 

Naugatuck 

New London 

Shelton 

Stratford 

Torrineton 


PXORIDA 


Daytona Beach- 

OainesvUle 

ETey West 

Lakeland 

Orlando 


Albany 

Athens., 

Brunswick 

Decatur 

GrlfBn 

"La Grange 

Rome 

Thomasyille 

Valdosta 

Wayoross 


Idaho 


Pocatello 

llXIHOIS 

DeHeville 

Blue Island.. 
BrookflelcL 



Enrollment 


Popula- 

of 1930) (^iays) 


Sanfor 

XallfltiBssoe 

West Palm Beach 

Gkobgia 


17, 125 
10,770 
24,654 
14. 316 
29,640 
10, 113 
19, 212 
26, 040 
14,378 
24.941 
25,808 


13,773 


16. 698 
10,465 
12, 831 
18,664 
27,830 
12,1111 
10. 100 
10. 700 
26,610 


14,607 
18, 192 
14,022 
13,276 
10,321 
20. 131 
21,843 
11,733 
13,482 
16,610 


31,644 

16,471 


38,426 


School 

bonds 

Average 

»«ond- 

sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 
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TABiiB 4. — (A.) JPersonnel, le'^th of school term^ and (J5) school bonds outsUmding, 
and balance in school snnhing funds, c%ty school systems, 193I^3S — Continued 

GROUP ni.— CITIES OP 10,000 TO 29,900 POPULATIOlsr— Continued 




Popula- 
Otl930) (S™) 


Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance 


School 

Amount 

Ing funds 
rJpS (thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 



Illinois — O ontd. 

Elmwood Park 
(P,0 - Cbicagoj 

Porest Park 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite City 

Harrisburg 

Harvey-.- 

Highland Pork: 
District no. 107- \ 
District no 108 / 

Jacksonville 

Hankakee 

Eewanee 

Xia Grange — . 

Da Salle 

Dtncoln 

Mattoon 

Mount Vernon.. 

Ottawa 

Park Ridge. 


Sterling 
District no 10 
Dlstiict no. 11 

Streator 

Urbana 

West Pranfcfort. 

Wilmette 

Winnetka. 

IimiANA 

Bedford 

Bloomington — 
Conners vlUe. . - 
OrawfordsvUlA 

Elwood 

Prankfort. 

Goshen 

Huntington 

JefiorsonviUe 

Da Fayette 

Da Porte. 

Dogansport 

Marion. 

Michigan City 
Mishawaka.... 
New Albany. _ 
Newcastle 


ShelbyvOle 
Vincennes. 
Whiting 


Burlington .| 26, 

* Dlstrlbntion by aex estimated. 
























































2 


B 


'ABIiB 4. (A) 

and balaTice i 

QRO 


Iowa — C on. 

OUnton 

City district 
Lvons district 




Fort Madison- - 

Iowa City 

Eleokilb: 

Marslialltown- 
Maaon City — 

MxjBcatlne.^ 

Newton 

Oaklaoosa 

Ottumwa — • — 

Kansas 

Arkansas Olty- 

Atchiaon 

Cbanute 

OofCeyvUle 

IDodge City 

Fldorado 

Emporia 

Fort Scott 

Hutchinson 

Independence - 

Ijawrence 

LfCavenwortli- - 

Manhattan. 

Newton 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Salina 

E^nttjcky 

Ashland 

Bowling Qreen 
Fort Thomas- - 

Frankfort 

Henderson 

Hopkirisvllle-- 

Mlddlesboro... 

Newport 

Owensboro 

LomsiANA 
Alexandria 




Lafayette 

Lake Charles 
Monroe 

Macks 

Aubnm 

Augusta 

Bi 
B 
B 


13, 779 


12,348 


3,313 
976 
4,266 
2,001 
2, 161 
2,440 
3,390 

4, 936 
3, 172 
2,533 
2, 138 

5, 326 


3,600 
2,091 
2,138 
3, 619 
2,614 
2,850 
2,781 
2,332 
5, 962 
2,925 
2,841 
2,472 
2,313 
2,425 
3, 167 
3, 778 
4, 159 


28,749 


5,445 

562 


170 

176 

76 

2, 178 


1. 464 




3,249 

308 

3, 545 

300 

4, 552 

1,282 

2,962 


2,378 

r 300 

2,780 

216 

3, 147 

793 

3,074 

469 

2,452 

121 

4, 392 

205 

1, 129 

lie 


7 
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Tablb 4 — (-4) Personnel, length of school term, and (S) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school sinking funds, dig school systems, 19S1—S2 — Continued 

GROUP III —CITtISS OF 10.000 TO 29,909 POPULATION—Continued 


City 


MAiNBi — Contd, 

South Portland— 

Watarvllle.. 

Westbrook 


Ma&tlamd 


Annapolis. 

Fredtfiok.. 

Salisbury.. 


MAsaacHXTSBTTS 


Adsuns 

Amesbury 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Belmont 

Beverly — 

Braintree 

OUnton 

Danvers 

Dedham ..... 

Basthampton^ 

Pairha ven ....... 

Framingham 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

lieominster 

Marlboro 

Melrose — 

Methuen 

Milford 

Milton 

Natick 

Needham 

Newburyport ... 

North Adams 

Northampton 

North Attleboro. 

Norwood ..... 

Peabody 

Plymouth 

Saugus 

Southbridge 

Btonebam 

Bwampscott 

Wakeneld 

Webster 

Wellesley 

Westfield 

West Springfield 

Weymouth 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Woburn 


MicagioaK 


Adrian.-... 

Ali>ena 

Ann Arbor. 


• County snperintendant. 

• County supervisor. 


Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 

i 

Avor- 
age 
school 
term 
(days) ! 
] 

3iil>or- 

iitend- 

entH 

und 

UhSlSt- 

nnt 

jupcsr- 

ntond* 

enta 

Super- 

visors 

and 

prin- 

cipals 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

'attend- 

ance 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

3 

4 

6 

B 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13,840 

1B9 

1 

1 

14 

103 

1,871 

1,B92 

3,240 

15,454 

178 

1 

9 

10 

84 

i, 342 


2,319 

10,807 

173 

1 

1 

7 

53 

894 

870| 

1. 616 , 

12,531 

179 

« 1 

5 

7 

59 

1,112 

BBS 

2,053 

14, 434 

180 

• 1 

* 1 

17 

82 

1, 699 

1,769 

2,860 

10,097 

178 

® 1 

4 

10 

65 

1.371 

1,470 

2, 431 

12,607 

182 

1 

9 

6 

64 


1,126 

2,009 . 

11,890 

179 

1 

1 

11 

43 

850 

718 

1,411 

10,077 

17H 

1 

5 

5 

57 

1, 133 

1, i2:i 

2,078 

21, 759 

182 

1 

13 

8 

133 

2,263 

2.136 

3,922 

21,748 

177 

1 

13 

18 

141 

2,234 

2,217 

A084 

25,080 

IK2 

1 

10 

20 

144 

2,560 

2.240 

4,485 

1A712 

IHt 

1 

9 

13 

118 

1,929 

1, 764 

3,394 

12, 817 

181 

1 

1 


54 

1. 003 

942 

1,790 

12,057 

179 

1 

9 

Bn 

67 

1, 213 

1,213 

2. 2:i5 

lA i:{6 

176 

1 

13 


lan 

1,722 

1, 71H 

3,252 


180 

1 

2 

5 

52 

939 

910 

1, 696 

10,951 

182 

t 

5 

6 

70 

1. 122 

1,047 

2,035 

22,210 

183 

1 

10 

26 


2, 348 

2,312 

4,305 

19,399 


t 1 

3 

la 


1,437 

1,362 

2,649 

24.204 

173 

1 

9 

12 

B^ 

2,144 

2,072 

3,885 

lA 500 

173 

1 

11 

20 


l.TOl 

1.580 

3, 019 

21, HIO 

182 

1 

4 

17 

98 

1,677 

1,560 

2,975 

1A«H7 

177 

1 

7 

a 

71 

1, 199 

HEE 

2, 152 

23, 170 


1 

10 

18 

127 

SI. 126 

2, 105 

3,916 

21.009 


1 

13 

7 



1.805 

3,415 

14,741 

171 

1 

6 

1 



1,445 

2,718 

1A4:{4 


1 

9 

13 



1, 534 

2,821 



1 

8 

11 



1,404 

2,617 

aO,B4C 


X 

6 

e 



1.204 

2.291 

1A0K4 


1 

11 

« 

i 69 

1.148 

1, 164 


21.021 

177 

t 

15 

1C 


1,719 

1,(^ 


24, 3HI 

177 

1 

10 

7 

117 

1,818 

1,804 


10, 107 

IBl 

1 

1 

< 

40 

731 

615 


15,04« 

178 

1 

11 

u 

117 

1.608 

1.54C 


31,341 


1 

16 

sa 

las 

2,435 

2,200 

r 



1 

13 

8 

8C 

1,302 

1,280 


14,70C 


1 

8 

i« 

87 

1,729 

1,590 


14,2ft< 


1 

5 

c 

fM 

1,152 

1.062 


IQgOfK 


1 

4 

t: 

56 

951 

86S 

1, 694 

10.344 


3 

8 

7 

6€ 

835 

86C 

1,537 

16,31t 


1 

9 

If 


; 1,836 

1.721 

3,238 

13,991 

t 181 

3 

a 

< 

1 4« 

j^BE^ 



11,43) 

► 17« 

1 

12 

11 

81 

» 1,213 

Wl!^ 

SLora 

l».77i 

S 17i! 

I 

12 

u 

1 ISC 

t 2.077 

2 22t 


1(1,584 

t ITS 

] 


1C 

1 IP 

I 1.^ 

1,83( 


2a 882 

1 IfiK 

» 1 

1« 

2C 



2.831 

^^KfES 

12, TH 

> 177 

^ 1 





l.SKW 

2, 197 

16,85s 

181 

) 

7 

V 



1,74^ 

3,185 

19,43^ 

177 

^ 1 

1 s 

li 

jH| 


1,07C 

1 3,824 


1 IS! 

L ] 

( 

V 

IbI 


1.46( 

2.S81 

1% 161 

1 18S 

^ 1 


k V 

M 5 

} 1, 143 

1,074 

. 1,891 

.1 35,94 

174 

L S 

a IS 

3^ 

U 14) 

sl 2, 16C 

» 2,1011 

rt A 801 


bonds 

out- 

tand- 

ing 

(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


11 


4L1 

70| 


Amount 
In sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


IS 


407 


31 


sms 

832 

801 

097 


504 


'M 

201 


134 

243 


362 ^ 

1,133 

288] 


2 aa 

810 

99 

85 


12 ^ 

607 

657 

11 

131 

00 

177 


555 

30(H 


604, 

780 ^ 

811 

181 


251 

1681 


11 


452 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Tablb3 4. (A) Personn^j length of school term^ and (B) school bonds outstanding^ 

and halance %n school sinking funds j city school sy stems ^ 1931—32 — Continued 

GROUP m — CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,909 POPULATION — Continued 



Michigan — C on 

Benton Harbor 

Oalumet 

Eoorse 

Esoanaba 

FemdaJe. - 

Grosse Polnte 

Holland 

Iron Mountain 

Ironwood 

Xilnooln Park 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Monroe 

Mount Olemens.. 
Muskegon 

Heights 

IsTUes 

Owosao 

Biver Houge 

Royal Oak— 

Sault Ste Marie.. 

Traverse City 

Wyandotte 

Ypsilantl 


MTRSorrai 
Gape Girardeau.. 



Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1980) 

Aver- 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

2 

8 


Mm^ucsoTA 

Albert Lea 

Austin 

Bralnerd 

Faribault 

Hibbing 

Mankato 

Rochester 

St Cloud 

South St Paul 

Virginia 

Winona 

Mississippj 

Bllori 

Olarksdale 

Columbus 

Greenville 

Green-wood 

Gulfport ^ 

Hat-tiesburg 

Laurel 

MoOomb 

Natchez 

Vicksburg 


15, 

16. 

12p 

14. 

2a 
21 , 

14. 

H. 662 
14. 

12 , 

14. 789 

la 
18, 

13, 

16, 

11, 326 

14, 

17, 

22 . 

13. 

12 , 

28, 
la 


10, 169 
12,276 
10 , 221 
12, 767 
16, 

14, 

20 . 
21,000 
10,009 
11,963 
20,860 


14. 
10,043 

10, 743 
14,807 

11, 123 

12, 647 
18,601 
18,017 
la 067 
13,422 
22.943 


uape u-irardeau-_ 16,227 

Columbia 14, 967| 

Hannibal 

Independence 16, 

Jefferson City 21. 696 

Maplewood 21, 807 

Moberly 13, 772 

« Statistics of 1030. 



Teachers Enrollment 


Super- 

vImfs 

and 





Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance 



School 
bon ds 
out- 
stand- 
ing 

(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


Amount 
In smk- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


1.821 
1.666 
1. 186 
1. 621 
3, 016 
1, 767 
1,662 
1, 623 
2.235 
1. 692 
1. 160 
1.044 
1, 069 
1. 669 


110 1 . 

72 1. 

76 1. 

148 2, 

96 1, 


66 1 . 

39 

72 1. 

73 1, 
61 1. 

79 1. 

94 2, 

02 2 . 

43 

49 1. 

80 1, 


86 1 , 
79 1, 


81 1. 
04l 1, 

1. 


1, 

1. 

1. 

1 . 

% 

8 1, 767 
1,449 
1,634 
1,963 
1, 663 
1, 107 
1,077 
1,630 

1, 698 

2, 148 
1.360 

1. 777 

i: 

2 , 






T Estimated. 


■ Distribution by sex. estimated 
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Tablu 4, — (^) Personnel^ length of school term, and (J3) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school s%nhing funds, city school systems, 19S1—S2 — Continued 

GROUP III— CIT1R3 OP 10,000 TO 20,090 POPUL.ATION— Continued 


A 


B 


City 


1 


Missouri — Con. 

St Charles 

Sedalia 

University City.. 
Webster Groves. . 

Montana. 


Anaconda.. — 

Billings 

Great Palls.... 

Helena 

Mis»>ula. 

Nrbraska 


Beatrice 

Fremont... — - 

Grand Island 

Hastiixgs — ... . . 

Norfolk 

North Platte. . . . . 


Nevada 


Reno 

New BLautshire 

Berlin 

Claremont 

Concord ..... 

Dover.... 

Heene 

Laconia. 

Portsmouth 

Roohester 

New Jeksst 


Asbury Park 

BeUevUIe 

Bridntos 

Burlington ... 

Carteret 

OUflside Park. . . 

CoUingswood 

Cranford. — 

Dover 

Bnglewood 

Gamdd 

Gloimeeter^lty . 

Harrison 

Hawthorne 

Hillside (P.O., 
Elisabeth}.., -. 

IjinrtATt 

Lodi 

XKmg Branoh 

LyrsdhUFst 

bOlvtU*. 

Morristown-. 

Neptune <P O., 
Ocean Chtove).. 


Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 

Aver- 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

Super- 

intend- 

ents 

and 

assist- 

ant 

super- 

intend- 

ents 

Super- 

visors 

and 

prin- 

cipals 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance 

School 

bonds 

out- 

stand- 

(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 

Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

B 

4 

B 

n 

7 

8 

9 

16 

11 

12 

10. 401 

200 

1 

7 

■ 

9 

31 

643 

601 

1. 144 



20,80U 

170 

1 

9 

13 


1.942 

1,028 

3, 674 

6J8 


2A.809 

198 

1 

11 

30 

124 


2,126 

3,023 

1.518 


487 

185 

2 

10 

31 

109 

2,233 

2; 075 

3,792 

868 


12,494 

186 

1 

20 

6 

60 

1.092 


1,870 

166 


16.380 

181 

1 

9 

14 

116 


2,330 

3.866 

356 


23,822 

182 

1 

17 

23 



8,302 

6,218 

1*223 


11,803 

185 

1 

17 

6 

56 


X, 132 

2,020 

330 


14,667 

183 

■ 

0 

0 

74 

1,312 

1, 216 

2,250 

166 



176 

B 

4 

9 



1,140 

2,023 

397 



174 


5 

11 


1,416 

1,373 


286 

19 


180 



20 


2 , 123 

2,127 


206 


16,400 

180 



10 


1,754 

1,785 


501 

■ ■ a „ ai - 

10, 717 

175 

1 


14 

72 

1.306 

1,327 


604 

25 

12, 061 

180 

i 

B 

8 

77 

1,767 

1,581 

3*638 



la, A20 

180 

X 


9 

100 

1,873 

X, 70B 

2*90H 

369 


20,018 

179 


1 

16 

67 

1,005 

859 

1. 787 

602 


12.377 

176 



12 

60 

1,065 

1,060 

1,934 

385 


26,328 

176 

2 



130 

1.890 

1,760 

3,205 

633 


13.673 

173 


8 

7 

40 

077 

874 

1,650 

V m m m * 

4 

13,794 

179 


8 

18 

74 

1,200 

1»321 


117 


12, 471 

182 


1 

11 

67 

908 


1,637 

1Z3 


14.496 





84 

1,442 

Bfr 1 

2,543 

376 


10,300 

176 


B 

:■ 

43 

722 

721 

1,318 



14. 981 


1 

B 


114 

2, 141 

1, 071 

3,344 


154 

26,074 

192 

1 

13 

18 

176 

s,aMo 

3, 131 

5,440 


137 

16.600 

188 

1 

9 


08 

1,770 

1,766 



9 


ISl 

1 

4 

5 

76 

1,318 

1*302 

2.270 




28A 

2 

6 

J 

87 

1.540 

1, 437 

2*641 

701 


16. 267 

173 

1 

8 

30 

116 

1,712 

1,588 

2,743 

1.386 

101 


137 

X 

11 

27 

86 

1,404 

1,538 

2,528 




182 

X 

6 

11 

78 

1,395 

1.260 

2,168 

844 

91 

10,031 


1 

6 

10 

63 

1.230 

1, 128 


240 


17.806 

169 

1 

10 

26 



1.776 

8,167 

1,472 

212 


182 

1 

14 




3.667 

6.781 

1,082 

91 


189 

1 

4 




1.211 


517 

57 


177 

X 


37 

lot 

2.884 

2,688 

4,708 

1,882 

134 

16,601 

186 

1 

8 

e 

54 

1,017 

1.132 


266 


11,868 

178 

1 

9 

3 

66 

1,046 

1,013 

1.750 

680 


17,601 

181 

1 

8 

10 

114 

2,194 

1.078 

8.478 

1,851 

62 

21.306 

186 

1 

10 

311 

168 

3,898 

2,694 

4*916 

2;2e8 

47 



1 

E 

7 

7< 

1,480 

1,284 

2,418 

876 




1 

f 

18 

111 

1.047 

1.851 

8.172 


125 

17.863 


1 

8 

17 

187 


\m^. 

8,046 

720 




1 

7 

la 

8( 


iHSm 

8,796 

682 

112 

1,^1 I*y 


1 

10 

10 

70 


■ig 

2; 604 

1,183 

84 



1 

4 

17 

TS 



2,184 

663 

42 
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BIENTiTLAXi SmaVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930— -1932 


TabtjIQ 4 — (A) Personnel^ length of school term-j and (B) school bonds outstanding^ 
and balance %n school s%n1nng funds^ city school systems, 1931—32 — Continued 

OBOTJP III — OITIBS OF 10,000 TO 20,900 POPTTLiATION — Continued. 


City 


New Jsbssy — 
Oon 

Nutley 

Fensaiiken (F O , 
MerohantvUle) - 

FhlXUpaburg 

Fleasant vULe 

Rahway 

Red Bank 

Ridgefield Fark_- 

Rldgewood 

Roselle 

Rutherford 

South River 

Summit 

Teaneck 

Union 

Vineland 

Weehawken 

Westfield 

West Orange 

Woodbridge--- 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Roswell 

Santa Fe 

New Yore 

Batavia 

Beacon 

Cohoes 

Coming 

Ulstiict no 9 

District no 13.. 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Bndlcott 

Floral Park 

Freeport 

Fulton 

Geneva_^_^ 

G-len Cove 

Qlens Falls 

OloveraviUe 

Hempstead 

Herkimer-^ ^ 

Homell 

Hudson 

Ir on d e q no 1 1 
(F O , Rochea- 

ter) 

Ithaca 

Johnson City 

J ohnstown 

Kemnore 

Kingston 

Dackawanna 

Little Falls 

Lrockport 

LTObrook 

Mamaroneok 

Massena 


Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 


20,572 

16, 016 

19.266 
11,680 
16, on 
11,622 
10, 764 
12,188 
13,021 
14, 916 
10, 769 
14,666 
16, 613 
16, 472| 
21,603 

14, 8071 

15, 801 
24, 327 

26.266 


26, 6701 
11, 173 
11, 1761 


17, 376 
11,938 
23,226 

15,777 

15, 043 
17,802] 

16, 231 
10, 016 
16, 4671 
12, 462 
16, 063 
11,430 

18, 631 
23,099 
12.6501 
10, 446 
16, 2601 
12, 337 


18,024 
20, 708 
13,667 
10, 801 
16, 482, 
28, 088 
23, 948 
11, 106 
23, 160 
11,993 
11,766 
10, 637 


Aver- 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 


189 

184 

184 
ISO 
174 

185 
172 
172 
183 
168 
182 
183 
170 

186 

190 
182 
180 
183 
179 


180 

177 

180 


187 

176 

186 

184 

182 

186 

187 

184 


176 

179 

181 

182 

183 

184 
182 
181 
186 
183 


180 

186 

187 

183 
186 

176 

184 
181 
186 

177 
1741 
ise 


Super- 

intend- 

ents 

and 

assist- 

ant 

super- 

intend- 

ents 


4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 


A 

B 

Super- 

visors 

and 

prin- 

cipals 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance 

School 
bonds 
out- 
stand- 
ing 
(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 

Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9 

26 

167 

2,672 

2,614 

4.422 

2,186 

72 

1 

13 

86 

1,880 

1,802 


1. 179 


6 

23 


2,026 

1,804 

3, 473 

883 


6 

10 

77 

1,460 

1,361 

2,268 

812 

24 

6 

22 

80 

1,690 

1.663 

2,846 

766 

25 

7 

21 

71 

1, 410 

1,338 

2,360 

430 


5 

11 

74 

1,080 

1,016 

1,824 

798 


12 


101 

1, 469 

1,425 

2, 551 

1.284 

10 

4 

26 

74 

1,673 

1,468 

2,670 


29 

8 


99 

1,660 

1,460 

2,666 

1,038 

46 

4 


66 

1,291 

1, 109 

2, 192 

530 


8 


102 

1,606 

1,337 


1,471 

ii2 

5 

23 

120 

2,068 

1,897 

3.369 

1,079 


10 

13 

113 

2, 181 

2,076 

3,502 

1,084 


7 

9 

121 

2,372 

2, 140 

3, 837 

406 


15 

18 

85 

1,316 

1,219 

2,108 

1,001 


12 

18 

116 

1,893 

1,823 

3, 212 

1,662 

38 

9 

26 

167 

2,574 

2,301 

4,228 

2, 138 

109 

10 

18 

163 


3,191 

6, 762 

1,311 

60 

14 

16 

176 

3.866 

3,673 

5,926 

600 


12 

10 

50 

1,498 

1,640 

2,285 

314 


1 

6 

46 

043 

820 

1. 341 

284 


12 

18 

no 

1,908 

1,814 

3,370 

725 


6 

4 

60 

1, 102 

1,123 

1,707 

297 


4 

2 

89 

1,208 

1,298 

2,368 


17 

3 

12 

44 

742 

705 

1,220 

463 


1 

11 

48 

932, 

943 

1,676 

426 


8 

10 

83 

1,361 

1,297 

2,342 

418 


10 

18 

103 

1, 770 

1,653 

2,971 

500 


21 

9 

171 

3,070 

2,871 

6,241 

1,008 


8 

14 

106 



2,936 



8 

8 

77 

1,554 

1,636 

2,093 

348 


9 

13 

95 

1,421 

1,410 

2,506 

700 


10 

1 

70 

1,277 

1,204 

2, 148 

1,268 


6 

16 

87 

1, 417 

1,279 

2,222 

'873 


17 

9 

146 

2,369 

2,299 

4, 104 

380 


12 

16 

126 

2,302 

2,196 

3,693 

1,445 


4 

3 

71 

1,290 

1,236 

2,184 

'489 


9 

10 

115 


1, 712 

3,124 

366 


3 

6 

78 

1,286 

1,266 

2, 182 

96 


2 

1 

43 

687 

518 


505 


10 

13 

136 

2.161 

2,126 

3,666 

295 


6 

6 

186 

1,982 

2,004 

3,467 

766 


2 

8 

74 

1, 196 

1.068 

1,899 



10 

26 

169 

2,990 


4 ; 668 

2,497 


14 

20 

124 

2,667 

2.411 

4,322 

66 


19 

21 

117 

2,289 

2.158 

3,496 

1,038 


4 

8 

62 

1,124 

1,067 

1,997 

471 


18 

6 

132 

2,386 

2,262 

4.046 

095 


7 

7 

72 

1,242 

1,162 


791 


3 

15 

139 

2,070 


3,331 

3,880 


6 

10 

67 

1, 09^ 


1,980 

69^ 

1 
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TABiiE 4 — (.A) Personnel, length of school ieryn, and (P) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school stnhing funds, city school systems, 1931—32 — Continued 

GROUP III.— CITIES OP 10,000 TO 29,090 POPULATION— ContlnuGd 


City 

A 

B 

Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 

Aver- 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

Super- 
intend- 
ents 
and 
iissist- 
ant 
super- 
intend - 
entvS 

Supor- 
^ isurs 
and 
prin- 
cipals 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

AvoraR© 

daily 

attend- 

ance 

School 
bonds 
out- 
stand- 
ing 
(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 

Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollarB) 

Afcn 

Wom- 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

NB-W YOBK — 












Continued 














21,27(1 

1S3 

1 

14 

9 


1.849 

1, 718 

3,083 

749 


North Tona- 











■arn.n Ha 

M Mill 1 

180 

1 


13 

105 

2 , 190 

1,088 

3,602 

759 


AcrHATis'bUW- _ 

Its. 915 

18(^ 

1 

6 

14 

71 

1,251 

1^253 

2,248 

23B 


iaati - - 


184 

1 

15 

8 

152 

2 ; 721 

2 , 430 

41 627 

012 


Oneida 

10, 558 

IKU 

1 


6 

64 

078 

'091 

1,743 

331 


OriAnntJi- _ 

M l 'Ml 

180 

1 


5 

58 

1,056 

1, OBI 


202 


Oaslnlnf? 

15,241 

180 

1 



78 

i;405 

1:370 

2. 4011 

884 



O.qWACrO * - 

22,552 

184 

1 



121 

2,252 



827 


PeekaklU-- 

1?; 126 

IBl 

1 



89 

1, 632 

1,439 

2, 7 22 

927 

. 

Pelham 

11,851 

176 

1 




1 , 213 

1 , 148 

1*096 

2,4<5tl 


PI at.tiflhun?- . „ _ ^ w - * 

13, 349 

184 

1 

3 


47 

921 

IKK) 

1. 4B7 

174 


Pnrf. OViARtAr 

2^002 

185 

2 

17 


164 

2, 802 

mxm 

wTT 

2, 342 


Port Jervis.. 

10,243 

182 

I 


5 

45 

1 ; 143 

1,072 


498 




11,223 

180 

1 


2 


1-033 

1,054 




Rockville Center. 

13,718 

177 

1 


9 

96 

KffSS 

1.538 

ivit 

1,240 


Saratoga Springs.. 

13, 159 

1H2 

1 



58 

1,204 

1,243 

A 125 

2rf4 


T^nnawannVv 

12,581 

187 

1 

15 


71 

1* 606 



809 


Valiev Stxoani.^-. 

11^700 









*W at. nr vl let 

10,033 

IKi 

1 

6 

"2 

60 

1,330 

1,237 


3 


Nouth Gakouna 











Concord- 

11,820 


1 

1 

Q 

74 

1,548 

1,015 




Elizabeth City — 

io; 037 


1 

1 

8 

03 

1,283 

i;373 


MBES!] 


Fayetteville 

13,049 

160 

1 

5 

0 

71 

1,032 

1,776 


407 

58 

Gastonia.- -- ... 

Hi 1 

180 

1 

e 

xa 

91 

2,538 

2,429 


080 


Gol^boro 

14. 985 

181 

ll 

2 

11 

lOl 

2,090 

2,373 

3,787 

BOO 

14 

Kinston 

11.302 

160 

1 

5 

7 

78 

1,538 

1,669 

2,776 

434 

.... 

New Bern 

11,981 

157 

1 

I 

4 

57 

i,;i8H 

1,406 

2,4:i8 

20 


Rroky Mount 

2i;4l2 

180 

1 

2 

7 

114 

‘A 509 

%825 

4, 476 

479 


Salisbury ......... - 

IK. U61 


1 

3 

15 

113 

2,304 

2,300 


720 


Shelby-- 


IHO 

1 


5 


1,009 

i:805 


354 


Statesville- 

lOC 490 


1 

1 

10 

52 

1,059 

980 

11885 

380 


ThomBSvlUe 

id;t^ 

180 

1 

2 

5 

56 

1, 431 

1,531 

21827 

273 

9 

Wilson 

12, 513 

180 

1 

2 

7 

106 

2,038 

2,330 




North Uaeota 




■ 




Bismarck 

11,000 

176 

1 

5 

10 

52 

1*063 





Fargo 

28,519 

182 

1 

19 

31 

170 

2;OTi 

3,067 



^ ^ ^ ^ 

Qrand Forks. 

17. 1 tv 

180 

1 


29 

7fi 


1,780 


428 


Minot 


180 

1 




i;6i2 

1 , 676 

21796 

599 

iflb 

Ohio 












Alllanee 

23,047 

17« 

3 




2.907 

2,846 

5,122 

640 

62 

Ashland 

11* 141 

185 

1 




1, 101 

1, 157 

SL05C 

42(1 


Ashtabula 

23,301 

175 

] 




2* 126 

2*113 

3 ;^ 

749 


Barberton 

23*984 

154 

3 



l^KIT 

^6A1 

2*636 

4* 752 

741 


Bellaire...^ 

13,327 

163 

1 





ll6U 

3,241 

470 

4 

Bucyrua 

10,027 

173 

3 



54 

069 


1*75C 

691 


Cambridge 

15^ 129 


3 

3 

in 

95 

1, W 

1,731 

3.34C 

239 

4 


14,673 

171 

3 

z 

24 

01 

1,098 

J 1-934 

3,707 

742 


ChUlicothe..^ 

18, 340 

174 

j 

z 

It 


2^016 



761 


Coshocton 

lolooi 

181 

1 

2 

13 


ll 171 

1 1. 138 

2,132 

164 


Cuyahoga Palls... 

10^7^ 

isg 

1 

« 

IS 

OS 

Bt£r 

2.100 

3 , 70 a 

1,076 


East Ijlven>ool 

23,3aa 

17€ 

1 ] 

1 

2< 

I4S 

2,2M 

IWiT«7 



-1 -Ti- - T- — 

Elyria 

25,633 

184 

t 1 

It 

3C 

12€ 

1 2,64i 

2.551 



45 

Euclid 

la 7A1 

17^ 

\ 3 

3 

21 

9£ 

1', 717 





Findlay 

Foatoria 

mm 


t 3 

3 

10 

1 

31 

102 

54 

1 ; 918 

1. 138 





Fremont.^ 

. 13,'^ 

is 

E 1 

' a 





1 a;72e 

ll 704 
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BIEISTNIAL StmVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabLiS] 4. — (A) Peraonnel, length of school term, and {E) school bonds outstandtng 
and balance xn school sinkxng funds, czty school systems, 19S1~S2 — Continued * 

GROUP III.— CITIES OF ld,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION— Contlnuoii 


Enrollment 


A vemsre 
daily 
attend- 
ance 


School 
bonds 
out- 
stand- 
, ing 
(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


Amount 
in sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 



Ambrldge 

Arnold 

Beaver Falls.. 

Bellevue 

Berwick 

Braddock. 

Bradford 

Bristol 

t Estimated. 
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4. — (-4) F*erao7tnel, length of school term^ and (B) school bonds outstanding^ 
and balance in school sznhing fundst city school sy stems t 19S1—S ^ — Continued 

GROUP III —CITIES OP 10.000 TO 29,999 POPULATION— Continued 




Enrollment 


Popula- 

(inmis 

011930) 


Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance 


School 
bonds 
out- 
stand- 
ing 
(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 




A mount 
in sink- 
ing funds 


smids of 
dollars) 


PBinravxvANiA — 
Continued 

Butler — - 

Oanonsburs 

Osrbondale 

Oarli^e 

Carnegie 

Ohambersburg — 

Charleroi * - 

Cheltenham 

Clatrton 

Coates ville 

Columbia 

Connellsvllle ..... 

Conshobooken 

CoraopoUs... 

Dlokson 

Donora.. . - - 

Uormont (P.O , 

Pittsburg) 

Du Bois ...... 

Dunmtse 

Duquesne 

Ellwood City..... 

Farrell 

Franklin — 

Oreensbure 

Hanover (boro).,. 
Hanover (town- 
ship) (P.O., 
Wflkes-Barrrt. . 
Harrison (P.O., 

Natrona) 

Haverford (P.O., 

Xilanercdi). 

Homestead 

Jeannette 

Kingston. 

Xiatrobe ... ■ 

I^ebanon 

Lewlstown 

MoEees Rooks. .. 
Mshanoy City. . . 
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BIENNIAL StTRVET OF EDUCATION, 1930— 1932 


Tablh 4 — (-A) Personnel, length of school term, and (JB) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school stnTdng funds, ctty school systems, 1981 — 3S — Continued 

GROUP HI — CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULiATION — Continued 
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TabIjB 4- — (A) F^ersonnel, length of school ternif and (J5) school "bonds ovdstanding^ 
and balance zn school aznking funds ^ city school systems, 1931— SB — Continued 

QBOUP III— CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,990 POPULATION— Contmued 




Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 

Aver- 

age 

school 

term 

(days)* 

2 

1 

3 


Tbxas — C ontd. 


Browns vDle 

Brownwood 

Clebisme 

Corpus Chrlstl 

Corsicana 

Dtf Bio 

Denison 

Greenville 

Harlingen.. 5 -.- — 
Highland Park 
^ O , Dallas) . . 

Lubbock 

Marshall 

Palestine 

Pampa 

Paris 

San Angelo 

San Benito 

StiermfLix - 

Sweetwater 

Temple ....... 

Texarkana 

Tyler, ... 


Utah 

Provo 

Vbbmont 


Barre 

Burlington. 
Rutland 


Vebointa 


Alexandria. ...... 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

Hopewell 

Petersburg 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

Winchester 


WASHZN0T02T 


Aberdeen 

Bremerton... 

Hoquiam 

Longview 

Olympia 

Port Angeles. 

Vancouver 

Walla Walla.. 
Wenatchee- . . 
Yakima.. 


Wmt VzBomiA 

Bluefleld, 10, 

Clarksburg. 

Olty district.-.. \ ^ 

Coal district j ™ 

* Dlatribotlon by sex eatlmated. 


Super- 
vi^rs 
and 



Average 
daily 
attend- 
Qirls ance 


2,130 

1,627 

1,300 

1.604 

1,663 

1,380 

2,072 

1,776 

2,161 

3,387 


2,223 

1,9971 


School 
bonds 
out- 
stand- 
ing 
(thou- 
sands 
of dol- 
lars) 


3, 160 
2,284 
2,003 
4, 193 
3, 107 
J, 141 
2, 

2, 

2,67 

2, 

3, 

4, 

2,367 
2,413 

3, 

4, 

k 

1, 671 

2, 

3, 

4, 


Amount 
In sink- 
ing funds 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 


4, 147 
3,270 
4.676 
2,257 
6,760 
1,662 
1,868 
1,069 


3,607 

2,662 

2,324 

2,408 

2,841 

2,107 

3,366 

2,078 

3,316 

6.428 
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BIENNIAL SBEVET OP EDUCATION, 1930-1932 


Table 4. — {A) Personnel, length of school term, and (B) school bonds outstanding, 
and balance in school sinking funds, city school systems, 1931-32 — Continued 

GEOUP in -CITIES OP 10,000 TO 29,990 POPULATION— Continued 


Popula- 

tion 

(census 



Super- 

intend- 

Aver- 

ents 

age 

and 

school 

assist- 

term 

ant 

(days) 

super- 

intend- 


ents 


Super- 

visors 

and 

prln- 


Teachers Enrollment 


Boys Girls 


Average 

dally 

attend- 


of dol- 
lars) 


8 9 


WEST VlSGINIA- 
Contlnued 

Fairmont* 

Independent 




Union district 

Marttnsburg 

Morgantown... 

MoundsvlUe. 

Parkersburg 

■Wisconsin 

Appleton 

Ashland 


Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac 

Janesville 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Shorewood (P 0 , 

Mflwaukee) 

South Milwaukee. 

Stevens Point 

Two Rivers 

Watertown 

Waukesha 


Wauwatosa... 

Wyoming 


2,015 
1, 124 

1,626 
2,851 
1, 81 


A 


Cheyenne 
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biennial s u r v ey of education, 1930-1932 


TabxiS] 5. — EocpenseSf outlaySj and other payments 

OROtTP I— OITIKS OF 100,000 

Ciurent expenses, full-time day schools 


Auxiliary 

_ Oi>era- ^Maiu- agencies 

Geperm xpstructlop tlop of te n a n ce and co- 
control plant of plant ordinate 

activities 


Fixed 

charges 


Total 


Alabama 


Birmingham- $78, 266 $2, 08fi, 251 $154, 016 $81, 682 $18, 706 $22, 661 $2, 440, 682 


Oautornia. 

T^nrig Bfeach. 207,010 3,311,248 422,088 86,361 

L^^jigelea 1,199,766 24,668,380 2,766,061 863, 941 

167,451 4,938,949 427,606 226,604 

Sm Blego 91,660 2,239,476 241,281 153,200 

Sau Frmcisco 270, 122 6, 926, 787 730, 274 398, 416 

Colorado 

Denver 173,349 4.086,763 361, 706 153,807 


4,938, 949 
2, 239, 476 
6,926,787 


427,606 
241, 281 
730,274 


86.361 
863, 941 
226, 604 
153,200 
398, 416 


OoiraTCnciTT 


Bridgeport 64, 063 

H^ord 123, 762 

New Haven 64, 499 


1, 940, 950 
2,716, 667 
2,501,^ 


232.440 

440.440 
371,300 


Dklawabk 
W ilmington 


64,765 1,264,227 123,097 


76, 104 
186,062 
117, 691 


56, 111 


DiBTBanr op Oo- 

LnUBIA 


Waabington 200, 683 7, 302, 703 1, 101, 618 669, 727 


Flobtda 


Jacksonville. 

Miami i 

Tampa * 


44,639 

48,236 

26,000 


1, 271, 962 
1, 168,026 
968, 764 


94,327 

123,664 

85,000 


72, 746 
66,964 
40,000 


OsOBaiA 


Ak tlan t a »— 


60, 667 2, 688, 079 1 146. 917 IM, 146 


Illinois 


Cbieago 2, 136, 817 

Feoria 43, 962 

Indiana 

Kvansvine 29, 446 

Fort Wayne 61, 061 

62, 968 

Indianapolis 194, 866 

South Bend. 61, 466 

Iowa 


37,617,626 6,661,863 2, 656, 732 
867, 424 126, 400 74, 140 


926.697 
1, 172, 717 
1,404,807 
4,440,363 
1^226, 327 


161, 146 
194, 316 
180,037 
640,291 
186,477 


169,467 
189, 019 


Dee Moines 104* 215 1, 826, 780 338, 208 90, 282 

RIamsas 

^nsMOIty 147' 1,288,403 169,467 88,604 

Wichita 51, 796 1, 647, 480 189, 019 10^ 410 

EKNTtrcK7 

IxralsviUe 120,174 2,516,076 800,182 6a 339 

LiomaiAH'A 

Nefw Orleans 79, 941 8, 341, 719 1 27a 036 222, 031 

This report covers Dade Oounty of population is 


2^516,076 S0ai82 


42.113 

27,002 

6a430 

126,555 

48,083 


99,282 


88,604 
101, 410 


6a 339 


101, 419 
1, 306,683 
131,466 
59, 434 
244,676 


153. 321 


15,800 
22a 440 
6,246 


27,885 


154,473 


76,690 

65,224 

35,000 


22,906 


1,835,543 

21,676 


41, 100 
27,157 
44,884 
607,650 
141,065 


30, 101 


83,866 

29,557 


44,482 

94,516 
almost 80 


295.377 
239, 176 
48,203 
25,424 
523, 124 


6, on 

32,682 
31. 126 


20,447 
1,004 
2a 380 


20,224 

14,251 


148,118 

percent. 


4, 424, 103 
30,033,097 
5,940,009 
2,810,375 
9, 003, 307 


ISa^SS 5,074,433 


2,323,358 
3, 720, 052 
3, 001, 086 


19,808 1,645,883 


403,016 9.832,020 


1,58a TOO 
1,452, 116 
1, 180, 144 


7,034 3.03a 728 


1,624.830 

16,692 


2,844 
14,062 
34.760 
42; 301 
a 194 


52, 328. 810 
1.148,394 


1, 143,864 
1.4Sa404 
1. 7S7, 885 
6.851, 106 
1.668,332 


74,124 2,467,719 


1.738,004 

1.983.472 


23,641 8,064.808 


4.0&a350 
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front ciirrent fundft, city school systepns, 1931—32 
POPULATION AND MORE 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 

Nijrht 
schools and 
Amoricftn- 
Iratlon 
classes 

Summer 

schools 

Debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grind total 
expenditures 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


$13, 200 

$8,041 

$312,481 

$2a5.000 

i*!15, 814 

$2, 090. 108 

$33, 565 

67,504 


406. 025 

350,000 

150,057 

432, 946 

214,504 

803, 677 

m,6no 

3, 055. 836 

2. 357, 602 

4, 829. 678 

42, 650. 354 

81, 740 

80,071 


587, 572 

454, 317 

4Sa822 

7, 743, 521 

33,287 

45, 740 



244, 091 

90,125 

205, 140 

3, 438, 757 

161, 710 

207.538 


706,033 

599.000 

1,047.746 

12, 005, 523 

160, 259 

47.320 

11,750 

447,035 

226,068 

2S6, 122 

5. 254, 225 


29,872 


102, 831 

219,000 

38, 800 

2,{^, 861 


117,812 

4,130 

475; 216 

040;943 

i4o; 377 

6, 399, 537 


53. 010 

26,356 

23, 085 

35, 181 

50, 620 

3,288,354 

4,1)06 

34,550 


53, 505 

80,000 

985. lOH 

2,705.232 


03,873 

34,007 



4, 456, 171 

14,416,071 



300, 467 

316, 328 

] 

17, 284 1 

2, 214,76(1 




6CH,31C 

344, 164 

26^024 

2, 506, 620 




235,000 

656, 260 

20,044 

2, 102, 818 


55,518 

- - 

297, 113 

283,1)03 

53.874 

3,738,356 

611,014 

«3a«75 

.'140,35] 

5,471,358 1 

5,071,270 

4, 625, 406 

60, 183,404 


7,191 

4, 240 

19, 889 

1 

50,000 

546, 721 

1,785,344 


5.02ft 

13,734 

108,355 

157,000 

.5.000 

1,4,34,070 




159,481 

267, 225 ' 

28.746 

1,061,856 

7,820 

57,827 

M,446 

156,779 

140.800 

271,773 

2,484,330 


34, 735 


474,4^ 

550, KW 

440, 074 

7, 3^ 408 


8, 451 

1 

i,^ 

i 

i 

173,340 

187,500 

110,071 

2, 140.558 


3,029 

j 

12, 134 ! 

343, ;t60 

100,000 

34,000 

2,060,341 


15,442 ' 


103,279 

117,000 

86,838 

2, 105,563 


5, 291 

1 

0,000 

120,618 

136,160 

23£.41» 

2,440,093 

1.410 


1 

400, 110 

80,436 

67. 810 

3, 613. 665 


! 

68>m 


443,181 

4,003,470 

576,064 

0,138.266 


1 Estiznated part of oounty systoxn. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 
0 


7 


S 

0 

10 


ii 


12 


13 

M 

15 


15 


17 

18 


10 

20 

21 

22 

23 


24 


25 

25 


27 


28 
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BIENNIAL STTE.VEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 

nr AU T.-Ri 5. — Bkcpenses^ outlciySj <ind other Tpuyntents from 

GROUP I— CITIES OF 100,000 


29 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
3$ 


39 

40 

41 


42 

43 

44 


45 

46 


47 


48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 


54 

55 

56 
67 
58 
50 
60 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


60 

70 


city 

Current expenses, full-time day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

1 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mabtlani* 








Baltimore 

$304, 976 

$7, 586, 850 

$882,629 

$339, 095 

$110, 410 

$873,899 

$10,097,897 

MASSACHTJaETTS 








Boston 

799. 921 

12, 526, 307 

1, 326, 938 

1, 331. 076 

720.064 

162,960 

16, 806, 266 

Cambridge 

76, 501 

1, 539, 028 

191, 642 

70, 879 

90, 908 

9, 475 

1,977,433 

Fall River 

23, 906 

862, 703 

129, 807 

36, 724 

38, 169 

12,062 

1, 103, 371 

Uowell 

16,246 

1, 079, 426 

193, 540 

26, 556 

34, 675 

2,054 

1, 353, 307 

Ijynn.- 

56; 440 

1, 143, 387 

196,688 

45, 637 

10, 186 

5. 724 

i, 467, 062 

New Bedford 

33,714 

1, 240, 437 

171, 089 

25, 163 

27, 870 

2,006 

1, 500, 249 

S rfcTn ft'r'ffill p 

29, 129 

1, 120, 161 

161, 960* 

62, 637 

36, 820 


1, 390, 706 


121,705 

2,603,342 

467; 101 

170; 460 

90; 762 

3.000 

3 ; 366i36Q 

'V^orc^ter 

61,254 

2.84a 118 

280,056 

180, 719 

85, 347 

111,423 

3. 667, 917 

MicmoAN 








Detroit 

678,099 

16, 346, 776 

2, 447, 798 

457, 001 

895, 694 

74, 166 

20,60ai24 

Flint 

129,388 

1,856,968 

374,298 

62.986 

171, 460 

3,141 

2 , 596, 221 

Grand Rapids 

94,437 

2, 610, 205 

391, 941 

107, 699 

85,650 

4, 421 

3.203,250 

MmKBSOTA 








Duluth 

66,468 

1, 640, 349 

306,658 

64,245 

63, 610 

24,277 

2, 164,607 

MinneapollB 

216, 166 

6, 361, 108 

957, 625 

616, 176 

196, 631 

38,016 

8,285,222 

St PanT 

104, 071 

2,680,886 

425, 692 

135, 327 

83,442 


3, 429r 417 

MlSSOXTBl 



STausas City 

243,479 

4, 718, 628 

616,033 

212, 059 

363, 690 

18,695 

a 156* 684 

St Lronls 

411, 231 

8, 577, 385 

1,054,823 

687. 669 

728,346 

203.060 

11,662,604 

Nebraska 








Omaba 

164.269 

2,779,486 

367,943 

82.688 

36, 117 

63, 174 

3,483,677 

NUW JBB8B7 








Camden 

41.422 

1,652,011 

187.664 

85. 742 

43, 821 

29, 702 

2,040,362 

Elisabeth 


1, 570, 674 

200,808 

144, 179 

36,067 

7,378 

2, 019, 030 

Jersey City 

246, 380 

4,696,586 

673,700 

84.493 

294,646 

47,478 

6,043,283 

Newark 

428,093 

7, 834, 701 

764, 676 

327, 541 

866,870 

38,621 

0,050,507 

Paterson 

64,747 

2,694,003 

327,228 

67,636 

66,313 

18,973 

3,227,800 

Trenton 

109, 875 

1, 86a 767 

225,205 

99,031 

66, 396 

16,053 

2,366,226 

Nbw Yobk 








Albany 

61,453 

1, 363,865 

178,808 

64, 955 

71,789 

81.802 

1,812, 672 

Buffalo 

344,402 

8,373,487 

1,304,788 

376,383 

162,060 

691,336 

11,151,446 

New York 

3,311,735 

117, 351, 764 

9, 068, 217 

4, 670, 980 

4,213,383 

11, 179,706 

149, 695, 784 

Rochester 

259, 021 

5, 385,629 

810,248 

320,871 

08,866 

417,666 

7,202,201 

Syracuse 

60,456 

2, 919, 145 

397, 512 

100,991 

125,510 

292.080 

3.895.703 

u tlca i 

26,943 

1, 339, 971 

158,959 

87, 747 

43,731 

^87, 617 

1,743,968 

Yonters 

71, 532 

2,956,026 

311, 320 

60,677 

69,664 

178.900 

3.638, 127 

Ohio 








Akron 

64,886 

2,456, 626 

334,214 

86,939 

40,463 

107,666 

3,080,693 

■ Canton 

35,271 

1, 232, 491 

195, 310 

21, 761 

74,799 

60,816 

1,610,437 

Olndnnatl 

240,892 

5,635, 653 

672,748 

260,826 

213,200 

212. 181 

7.236.509 

Cleveland 

868,888 

12,422,024 

1,632,832 

530.267 

592,071 

486,186 

16,632,267 

Columbus 

78,896 

3, 456,400 

474.420 

136,303 

160,976 

122,618 

4, 419, 512 


71,572 

2,236,254 

327,472 

13,698 

40,608 

78,260 

2,767,764 

A'oieao 

104,183 

3, 26a 133 

357,482 

81,383 

72,913 

117,861 

3,993,945 

Youngstown 

48,232 

2,222,828 

287,252 

69,069 

66,280 

61,326 

2,734,987 

OSXAHOICA 








Oklahorna City. 

62,064 

1,973,958 

274*184 

66,600 

44,671 

S4,6ffi 

% 444, 916 

Tulsa «... 

78,606 

1,064*110 

23%726 

101. 261 

72.821 

80,976 

% 478, 887 
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current funds^ dty school systems^ t931S2 — Continued 
POPULATION AND MORE — Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 


Nlpht 
schools and 
American- 
isation 
classes 


Summer 

schools 


Uebt service 


Interest 


All other 
debt service 


Capital 

outlay 


Grand total 
expenditures 



$ 9,766 


$ 116, 237 


^767 $ 1 , 087,596 


$ 793,008 


$ 426, 877 $ 12 , 565, 127 20 


208,110 
19 , 016 
47,881 
23,350 
10,331 
68,245 
10,921 
43,766 
48,965 


216 , 614 
25,783 


17,836 

32,665 

26,410 

21,020 

60,969 

35,760 


106,877 

54,358 

636 


1 , 281 


3,128 

18,237 

11,141 


296,924 
77,126 
98,018 
49, 141 
128,410 
114,966 
140,626 
124,780 
42,568 


316,008 

121.500 
159 , 500 

133.500 
283,300 

267.000 

182.000 
305, 215 
246,000 


3 , 789, 515 
415, 992 

568 ' 

41,509 


440,865 
450,249 
1 , 116, 148 


21 . 799, 323 
2 , 691,207 
1 , 409 , 305 
1 , 676, 492 
1, W,558 
1 , 976 , 870 
2 , 189,266 
4 . 359,566 
5 , 068,489 


236,490 

13,072 

1A640 


209.629 

5,578 

66,740 


87,804 

7,008 


3 , 469,977 

438,819 

199,567 


9 , 729,803 

1 , 029.823 

355,869 


2 , 604,699 
63, 123 
68,582 


36 , 938,526 
4 . 153,644 
3 , 899,657 


16,080 

68,406 

2^755 


6,178 

42,909 

8,322 


224,801 
1 , 087, 182 
419, 190 


236,833 


57,563 

1 , 460,512 

473,924 


2 , 704,662 
10 , 944 . 230 
4 , 333,608 


8,822 

8,935 


2,138 


28,538 

19.692 

38,696 

06,437 

86,749 

26,260 


28,846 



22,634 

161,016 


6.063 

31,366 

174,206 

856,348 

88,687 

67,816 



17.907 

49,966 

386.609 

6,283 

18,673 


978,874 

83,106 


466,601 


210,760 

287,716 

740,341 

911,036 

864,618 

851,530 


4 , 034,278 

264,306 


392,171 


134,821 

178,963 

607.082 

606,148 

239.706 

632,041 


719,697 

1 , 430,702 


849.769 


22,661 
193,273 
1 , 371, 186 
1 , 348,847 
332,787 
416, 811 


11 . 944,636 
13 , 748,426 


4 . 683,346 


2 , 44^086 

2 . 747,026 

8 . 924,620 

13 , 604.901 

4 , 225,488 

3 , 761,346 


44,602 

136,602 

2 , 466,342 

119,804 

66,642 

47.882 

89,296 


17,960 

160,102 

2 , 296.778 

00^480 

42,163 

31,004 

28,711 



9,671 


218,833 
1 , 3(»,486 
14 , 016,469 
68(^661 
411, 190 
83 ; 037 
446,300 


260,100 
3 . 402,070 
12 , 974,943 
687, 661 
715,936 
169,346 
403,960 


17,533 

1 , 666,366 

16 , 703,863 

2 . 307,684 

1,841 

87,906 

112,821 


2 , 861,769 
16 , 868,334 
198 , 641, 670 
11 , 061,660 

6 . 122. 876 
% 161. 672 

4 . 677.876 


18,469 


28,504 


5,470 

11,061 

154.011 

113,021 

36,788 

18,422 

3,966 

11,178 


6w916 


40^986 
100 ; 408 
36,0438 
2.017 
4,600 


480,589 

318,807 

777,293 

1 , 811,941 

538,870 

42S.776 

078,092 

4«.724 


088,607 

228,660 

648,872 

1 , 838.315 

778,764 

485,478 

» i6 , I58 

418,805 


146 , 111 
50,808 
1 , 196, 313 
1 , 086,068 
106,747 
374.834 
082,909 
73^770 


4 . 413.380 
2 , 219.753 
9 , 951.934 
21 , 641,920 
6 , 909.089 
4 , 071,770 
5 , 014 . 619 
8 , 848,668 


18,270 


487.088 
285, 8M 


1,272 

877,727 


$ 48,082 

116,560 


8 , 246,872 

8 , 807,998 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Tablx] 5. — Exp&nseSj outlays^ and other payments from 

GROUP I— CITIES OP 100,000 



city 

Current expenses, full-time day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

8 


Orbqon 








71 

Portland 

$178, 707 

$3, 850, 54,5 

$419, 121 

$107, 829 

$ 00,020 

$36, 647 

$4, 681,878 


PBNKSYX VANIA 








72 

Ene 

74,361 

1, 440, 888 

238,592 

90, 832 

138,414 

46,343 

2.038, 420 

73 


1, 061, 786 

21, 717, 059 


864,030 

1 , 030, 334 

1, 186, 025 

27, 980, 296 

74 


623, 430 

9, 368, 477 

1,309, 994 

541, 136 

215, 436 

242, 347 

12,200,829 

76 


86,721 

1,362, 711 

247, 597 

86, 429 

39, 610 

56. 191 

1, 879, 150 

76 


81, 816 

1,882,488 

212, 101 

103,298 

50, 107 

77,999 

2. 416, 890 


Rhope Islakd 








77 

Providence 

204, 222 

3, 476, 604 

401, 654 

202, 977 

129, 687 

1,087 

4,506, 131 


Tennessee 




# 




78 



801, 144 

64, 429 

8, 261 

14, 885 


014.400 

79 

Knoxville,- 

32, 692 

896, 706 

87; 187 

24 ; 000 

is; 824 

27,453 

1,086,662 

SO 


48, 905 

1. 980, 174 


43, 846 

30,234 

26,761 

2 , 310, 760 

81 

Nashville 



71, 179 

32,604 

13,383 

0, 192 

990, 682 


Texas 








82 

Dallas 

76, 137 

2. 488, 674 

206, 393 

4a 901 

51, 571 

23,048 

2,805.624 

83 

El Paso 

58,078 


82, 967 

18,850 

10,925 

15, 139 

1,341,838 

84 

Fort Worth 

76,088 


117, 427 

76,000 

60, 762 

9, 467 

2,163,739 

86 

Houston. 

100,092 

3, 161,789 

217,884 

84,657 

80, 784 

34,040 

3 , 060, 246 

86 

San Antonio 

89, 267 

2, 267, 485 

158, 832 

91, 874 

16,731 

1, 855 

2, 626, 044 


■Utah 








87 

Salt Lake City 

63,680 

1, 896, 943 

220, 996 

lOa 937 

25,880 

33,099 

2,351,334 


Virginia 








88 

Norfolk 

26,058 

1. 144. 405 

123, 679 

59, 169 

22,800 


1, 376, 017 

89 

Klohmond 

56; 


189; 666 

84,469 

52,560 

4,733 

2, 285, 697 


Washington 








00 

Seattle 

186, 067 

4, 722, 120 

696, 704 

170, 089 

111, 044 


5^ 785, 824 

01 

Spokane 

41, 387 

1, 470, 606 

212 ; 549 

4a 224 

33,339 

7, 112 

1,808, 116 

92 


40, 117 


164,917 

57,549 

50,328 

6,761 

1, 544, 342 


Wisconsin 








03 

Milwaukee 

246,262 

6, 302, 452 

787, 331 

890, 677 

516,888 

116 

8,833,726 

GROUP II.— CITIES OP 30,000 


Alabama 








1 

MobUe 

$16, 206 

$430,784 

$41, 104 

$23, 131 

$10, 080 

$19,680 

$541, 128 i 

2 

M ontgomery 

13,001 

324, 385 

30, 032 

3,461 

13, 130 

5, 162 

390, 161 


Arizona 








3 

Phoenix 

17,483 

573,400 

63,652 

16, 764 

11,787 

7, 326 

689,302 

4 

Tucson 

21,545 

585, 400 

50,710 

21,034 

21,637 

a 076 

708, 411 


Arkansas 








6 

Fort Smith 

13, 406 

280, 133 

30,071 

10,505 

3,466 

10 , 184 

356,766 

6 

Little Rock 

34,204 

700, 673 

76,464 

12,262 

24,457 

21,386 

869.626 


s Statistics of 1030 
i Sstunated 


The 1082 report was received too late to be Included 
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current funds, city school systems, 19$1—SS — Continued 

POPULA-TION AND MORE — Oontlnued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 

Night 
schools and 
Amerlcazi- 
Izatlon 
classy 

Summer 

schools 

I>ebt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Qrand total 
ezp>enditures 


Inters! 

All other 
debt service 

9 

18 

11 

12 

1$ 

14 

IS 



$42, 731 

$1, 140 

$486,635 

$552,500 

$601, 

$6, 366, 159 

74 

$3,016 

22, 113 


232,870 

444,986 

290, 100 

3,040,505 

72 

281,310 

402,558 

184,005 

2,882,406 

2,606,008 

4, 801, 070 

30,048,461 

78 

70,334 

186,414 

42,284 

1,023,360 

1, 148, 431 

2,336,366 

17, 007, 018 

74 

66, 807 

22,232 

4,803 

347,378 

171,337 

67, 768 

2, 438, 474 

75 

39,668 

13,069 

4,700 

296,601 

162,158 

272,079 

,3. 205. 674 

76 


07,891 


570,600 

308,000 

1, 903, 661 

7, 365, 183 

77 



* 128,000 

4,375 

1,046. 784 

78 

10,826 


3,^ 

« 126,900 

*40,000 

30, 104 

1,206,604 

79 




331, 765 

1, 274, 730 

150,920 

4, 068, 175 

BO 



« loo, 

81,055 

153,000 

319,587 

1,660,363 

81 


40,702 

20.056 

367, 050 

344,763 

245.655 

3,814, 750 

82 


4,291 


169, 

40,785 

13,87^i 

1, 570, 112 

S3 



236^ 1B8 

Q, 757 

30^811 

2, 427, 406 

84 




646,878 

52^084 

19,465 

4, 85^ 573 

85 


35,266 

6.764 

391,810 

350,070 

1,326,344 

1 

4, 737, 216 

1 

86 

14,825 

1,965 

2,370 

200,430 

635,408 

1 100,841 

3,307,272 

87 


12,511 

12.708 

305,062 


4,069 

I, 712, 257 

88 


20,468 

36,620 

278,612 

7^ 

26,081 

2,656,217 

80 

23,307 

36,631 

10,601 

615,510 

890.678 

24, 128 

6,886,764 

OO 

16,748 

lO, 431 

42 

68,446 

73.264 

408,711 

2,386,748 

01 

, _,l 

1 

7,407 

j 

3.524 

100.840 

284,036 

1 

4,553 

1,054,611 

92 

786,447 

114,343 

74,038 

400,454 

! 

004.000 

3,114,215 

14, 317. 228 

08 

TO 00,098 POPULATION 

$1,375 

$3.&«0 


$32,^ 

$50,OI» 

$7,150 

$626,052 

1 


2,484 


122,375 

72 


515,980 

3 



82,845 

102,034 

8,958 

883, 130 

3 


5,341 

$3,722 

100,870 

62,060 

6,540 

895,438 

4 

1,035 


1,902 

55,857 

17,500 

2,513 

435,562 

5 




10&431 

48,0^ 

2,772 

1,020.752 

6 


* DtstrOmtion of expenditures for debt servloe is estimated. 

* Reguw s um m e r quarter and does not Inolnde $8«028 expended for geneml control and auxiliary 
Bcenoies wnion nave been Included under tbe recutar scboois of tbe year. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Table 6. — Expenses, outlays, and other payments from 

OROITP II.— C’ITIKS of 30,000 



Current expenses, full-time dny schools 


Auxiliary 

Opera- Main- airencles -rriva^ 

Instruction tion of tenance and co- Total 

control plant of plant ordinate charces 

activities 



Oauformia 


Alameda 

Alhambra 

Berkeley 

Fresno 

Qlendale 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino. 

San Jose 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara.. 
Santa Monica. . 
Stockton 


OOLORADO 

Colorado Springs.. 
Pueblo. 

District no 1.. 
District no. 20. 

OONNKCnCtTT 


23 Greenwich... 

24 Meriden 

25 New Britain. 

20 Norwalk 

27 Norwich 

28 Stamford 

20 "Waterbury.. 


Fi/)bida 


80 Pensacola* 

81 St. Petersburg *. 

Gkosoxa 


32 

33 I Oolumbns. 

34 I Macon 

35 I Savanpab- 


IlJUNOIS 

Alton * 

Aurora: 

Bast side 

Wes t side 

Ssrwya 

Dlstrlet no. 08. 
District no 100 

Bloomington 

Olcero 

DanvCle.. 

Decatur 

Bast St. Louis 

Blgln 

Evanston 

Dlstriot no. 75. 
District no. 70. 


88,648 


103, 311 
136, 561 


22,266 


28,744 


16, 120 


10. 515 


10, 517 


17,032 

24,342 


$63,342 
71,793 
163,760 
130,478 
168,695 
250,705 
188, 301 
75,211 
116,458 
61,790 
81,883 
134,037 
103,366 


53,716 

86,327 



13. 681 
28,820 


36,236 

18,385 

30,095 

88,880 


47, 777 

48,626 

27,640 

26,720 

82,528 

36,481 

99,491 

64,396 

75,707 

160,320 

64,273 

71, 216 
36,647 
81, 312 

33,686 

64^326 

88,880 



$38,298 
25, 876 
103, 801 
33, 760 
48, 137 
66, 134 
49,634 
16,448 
42,638 
14,069 
19, 814 
31,883 
26,660 


31, 416 

12,694 

24,037 


24.666 
27,803 
48,038 
12^072 

14.666 
38,087 
67. 978 


6,000 

17,460 


16,891 
4,222 
1^366 
21, ISO 


13,230 

16,408 
11, 360 

3,460 
9,325 
10,689 
82; 646 
8,117 
6,667 
69,260 
16, 461 

19,006 

9,836 

28,565 

9,065 

21,170 

11,741 


$15, 151 
26,384 
52,482 
58,223 
39,038 
210, 527 
26, 169 
44,428 
24.161 
23,046 
21,966 
109. 613 
8.931 


11^679 

7,417 

9,010 


56.632 
17,661 
137,969 
13.856 
5,549 
24,317 
17, 144 


17,215 

20,700 


30,4(» 

10,683 

18,841 

37,168 


4,964 

4,238 

1,768 


2,2^ 
18,330 
3,773 
6,836 
18, 167 
6,360 

16,^ 

10,751 

11,027 

6.306 

9,210 

37.134 


$8,048 
6,879 
18,336 
13, 687 
44.318 
168.486 
21,281 
4,882 
21. 100 
4, 306 
6, 131 
26,307 
14,400 


28,280 

6, 170 
9,602 


6.323 

6,633 

9,872 

6.290 

2,848 

8,380 

26,340 


8,934 

6,640 


14,269 
6,726 
16,806 
13, 171 


5,643 

3,624 

3,875 

1,941 


42,260 
8,707 
7,684 
24,479 
22,001 
2; 031 

13, 316 
2,330 
7.0:^ 


6,031 

21,471 



1,778,588 
3,303,744 
2,263,664 
734,626 
1,533,317 
769,760 
771,634 
1, 188, 217 
1,043,295 


770,006 

401,800 
553, 769 



217,633 

146,811 

170,448 

277,488 

610,^ 

480,400 

686,821 

1,223,801 

489,552 

572,088 
280, 176 
580,957 

284,010 

506,703 

704,743 
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curr&rU funds^ city school sy steins ^ 19S1—32 — CJontinued 
TO 99,999 POPULATION — Conttziaed 
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BEENNIAJL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Table 5. — Ekcpensesy outlays^ and other 'payments from 

GROUP II— CITIES OP 30,000 





Current expenses* full-time day schools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

53 

Lllinois — C ontd. 

Otilnoy 

Rockford 

$15,343 

$341, 700 

$42,191 

$16, 676 

$1,268 

$1,500 

$418, 677 

54 

65,604 

820* 951 

146, 816 

25, 246 

20*865 

6.631 

8,800 

1, 088, 191 

56 

Rock Island 

12,442 

297, 100 

43* 081 

16,882 

3*027 

378, 163 

56 

Springfield 

Waukegan 

39* 875 

769* 049 

106*902 

26* 462 

14,250 

0,086 

966,533 

67 

13* 195 

279.220 

42,740 

1*001 

3,247 

4,664 

344*957 

58 

Indiana 

Anderson 

18,288 

373*884 

63*034 

13, 849 

10,874 

16,946 

486,874 

59 

East Chicago 

36*974 

621,869 

105* 571 

31*939 

14,044 

2,396 

812, 783 

60 

Elkhart 

14* 363 

872* 107 

49, 816 

7,185 

2,475 

4,028 

449, 973 

61 

Hammond- 

34, 143 

774,909 

115* 728 

20,633 

41,811 

16, 774 

1.002*898 

62 

Eokomo 

10,679 

270, 125 

40,643 

6, 174 

11*030 

6*738 

346,380 

63 

Munde 

24, 510 

609,768 

76* 973 

16*208 

7*971 

20,076 

655* 512 

64 

Richmond 

17, 381 
36,483 

837,647 

59,264 

23* 939 

6*901 

3*031 

448,063 

65 

Terre Haute 

854,841 

125,443 

16* 587 

70,060 

6,433 

1* 108*856 

66 

Iowa 

Cedar Rapids 

26,621 

722,253 

100*520 

36,703 

10,526 

36,602 

939, 024 

67 

Council Blufls 

22*282 

486,038 

72,362 

17*836 

24*400 

4, 495 

628,319 

68 

Davenport 

27*308 

636*427 

118*205 

50*630 

25*738 

6,391 

864, 699 
464, 066 

69 

Dubuque 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

East side 

19* 923 

358*482 

60,431 

12*867 

5*583 

7*680 

70 

34,664 

1, 117* 267 

143,007 

66,735 

38,674 

19,600 

1, 419, 837 

71 

6,960 

245*200 

43,048 

20,061 

2*152 

2*986 

329, 397 

72 

West side 

16,106 

213, 629 

87,844 

6,023 

4,842 

4,068 

281, 412 

73 

Hansas 

Topeka 

87,774 

845, 758 

138,892 

67, 817 

31,808 

18, 829 

1 

1. 130,878 

74 

Kentucbtt 

Covington 

14, 476 

461,926 

65,416 

43.000 

4,260 

6,660 

696, 817 

75 

Lexington 

17, 401 

427, 613 

47, 707 

12,820 

14,694 

8.088 

628.323 

76 

Paducah 

11,907 

232, 146 

23,941 

6,609 

6,681 

7,470 

288,764 

77 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge * 

13,800 

201,543 

17,262 

4,000 

20,360 

3,800 

269, 756 

78 

Shreveport 

18,087 

522,204 

37,391 

20,102 

21,613 

10.004 

629,391 

79 

Matnb 

Lewiston 

6,912 

213, 145 
753,648 

80,824 

16,644 

10,836 

6.361 

282,711 

BO 

Portland 

21,393 

128,642 

40,788 

0. 117 

14,029 

967,417 

81 

Mabtland 

Cumberland ... - 

6,000 

8,266 

322*290 

286,270 

31, 711 

12,917 

10,086 

IS, 313 
8,732 


391,231 
319, 160 

82 

Hagerstown 

23,194 

3,622 


Massackusetts 

ArUzunbon 

20,602 

18,363 

22^077 

665,052 
765,924 
722, 169 

73,413 

129,671 

96,860 

30,326 
86,684 1 
42,424 

26,681 

28,861 

25,276 


716,363 
968,303 
912, 413 

84 1 

Hrockton 


85 , 

Brookline 

3,^ 

86 , 

Chelsea 

12, 661 

617,065 

66,346 

17,606 

12, 401 

965 

626,944 

87 

Chicopee 

Everett 

Pitchbuig 

Saver]:dir. 

15,846 

468,654 

72,864 

28,366 

26,916 

4,816 

610,861 

88 

89 

18, 166 
16, 719 

638,519 

395,629 

84,874 

62,130 

24,428 

22,368 

13,046 

38,026 

1.068 

778,622 

634,933 

90 

13, 186 

493*087 

64,430 

24,877 

27,846 

220 

623,646 

91 

Holyoke 

27,632 

613* 415 

00.168 

61,220 

24,120 

1,866 

817, 309 

92 

l^awrence 

21, 406 
21,000 1 

884*150 

623*277 

123,745 

7^614 

68,301 

29,776 

29, 267 
16, 180 

1, 126,968 
772,604 

93 

Malden 

9,667 

1 EstLcoated part of county system. 
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current funds, city school systems, 19S1-S2 — Continued 

TO 99,999 POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 


$5, 939 
14,109 
1,838 


10,630 


6,904 

14,473 

12,300 

14,538 


1^810 

■■ 3 ; 964 ' 


Nlffbt 
schools and 
American- 
ization 
classes 


10 


$3,005 

0,827 

240 


21,601 


5, U‘,h3 

"‘iw 


3.261 

499 


3,849 

2,471 


14. 139 

7,220 


3,037 

12,741 


7,471 
6.186 
12.263 
17, 416 
12,923 
20.413 
3.602 
1,933 
23.703 
1^996 
13,278 


Summer 

schools 


11 


$10,790 


413 


2,386 

2.154 


1.076 

2,763 

835 


1,777 

1,090 

1,307 


1,806 


I>ebt service 




1 

1 Interest 

All other 
debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Orand total 
eYpenditures 


12 

n 

14 

15 


$17,326 

$15, 000 

$451,843 

$900, 051 

f 

53 

89,038 

476, 720 

79,683 

1, 743, 459 

54 

28,360 

143,000 

6,250 

556,022 

5n 

28,371 

735, 970 

123,643 

1, 854, 420 

58 

31,160 

202.305 

3a 590 

000, 012 

57 

38,969 

42,000 

20.003 

586,840 

5K 


I4a 172 

100,568 

l,0tll,914 

.19 


14a 650 

3, 729 

694,352 

1 BO 

83.4:*8 

149,000 

238, 89.1 

1, 474, 231 

Cl 

2:1,404 

24.500 

1,029 

400, 144 

82 

43,290 

92,000 

20,828 


83 

32.260 

65,000 

142, 180 

677, 601 

84 

08,238 

150,000 

14,839 

1,341,933 

(^5 

70, 021 

88, 331 

14, 9.11 

1,116,188 

68 

31, :iM 

26.0,10 

24,537 

7(»,739 

87 

I 3;i,790 

91.000 

4, 478 

1,019.906 

m 

53. 483 

80,000 

5>222 

621, 719 

60 

81.298 

r3,ooo 

174, 240 

1,763,097 

70 

23.358 

1,000 

6,703 

359,648 

71 

40,773 

32,000 

112,076 

466,201 

72 

84,048 

114,192 

436,075 

1, 78T, 738 


47.649 

.136, 7.15 

265, 111 


74 

38,676 

89,814 

3:1.6.35 

690.448 

75 

3,696 

100, ;«,i 

28.403 


78 

4.1. 6.10 

.1.3, 440 

47.000 


' 77 

84,055 

i:i6.ooo 

180,901 


78 

23,150 

25,000 

344,448 


79 

100. 196 

67,6®1 

43,973 

1. 193, 962 

m 

1 32,3fK> 

7,500 

17, 499 

46^610 

HI 

77,210 

1 

33, .100 

10,329 

448*208 

82 

i 

42,743 

89,000 

402, 810 

1.319,462 

83 

1 19,380 

70,250 

1,041 

1,078,773 

84 

46, 671 

169,900 

443,224 

1,684.226 

BS 

37.943 

288,000 


976,297 

86 

1 139.705 


21^004 

814,393 

87 

37,319 

88,300 

409,737 

1. 408, 301 

88 

16,728 

33,000 

844 

609,067 

89 


19,000 


6.12,984 

90 

94,895 

■ iio,ooo 


1,485,333 

91 

*33,887 


t.53S^.750 

92 

39.485 

79,000 

1 ^ — 

910, 271 ' 

98 


< Bstimated. 


• Statistics of 1^. 
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BTENTSriAXi SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabLiB 6 . — ExpenseSj otiUaySf and otTier paymenis from, 


GROUP II.— CITIES OF 30,000 



City 

Ourrefit exx)ens^, full-time day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

t 

S 

4 

6 


7 

8 


MilSSACHtrSBTTS — 









OontlBued 








04 

Medford 

$30,661 

$822,992 

$111, 362 

$17,822 

$30,962 

$600 

$ 1 , 014, 200 

05 

Newton 

38,319 

1, 125, 646 

162, 147 

92,726 


4.837 

1. 456, 014 

06 

Pittsfield 

15,030 

677, 640 

116, 326 

66, 107 

24, 144 

1,000 

888, 147 

97 

Quincy 

23, 737 

1,021, 215 

110. 365 

27. 473 


500 

1,208,724 

08 

Revere 

10. 197 

526, 361 

94,245 

10, 095 

20.838 

300 

680,035 

90 

Salem 

20. 672 

376, 418 

57,961 

17,742 


3, 431 

489, 219 

100 


12, 066 

417, 719 

61, ISO 

12, 326 

23.915 


527, 206 

101 

Waltham 

16; 160 

493 ; i6i 

46,533 

21, 128 


7, 181 

611, 179 

102 

W nw n 

7, 932 

463, 973 

60,824 

16.838 

17,399 


566, 066 

MiCHiaAN 






103 

Battle Creek 

47,292 

6.33, 478 

130.644 

36, 221 

80,672 

13. 458 

941,765 

104 

Bay City 

23,082 

690,540 

90,604 

16,836 


6,006 

761, 687 


I>e^bom* 








105 

city district 

17.078 

261,605 

64, 037 

9, 615 

21. 267 

2,580 

356,001 

106 

Fordson district 

92,076 

778,799 

233.729 

82. 602 

41,110 

1,770 

1,230,086 

107 

Hamtramck 

67,366 

701, 805 

334,506 

22,976 

76. 049 

6.870 

1, 008, 471 

108 

Highland Park 

64, 731 

935,260 

148, 168 

41, 952 

42, 792 

4. 600 

1, 237, 611 

100 


36,031 

723, 363 

132, 361 

24.866 

16,864 

10,080 

942, 665 

110 

Kalamazoo 

40, 947 

824,623 

136, 106 

30,945 

124,202 

33,609 

1. 190,331 

111 

Lansing 

48, 324 

1,072, 639 

140,578 

42,118 

36, 173 

20,040 

1. 417. 772 

112 

Muskegon 

30, 240 

691,626 

102, 746 

46,372 

135,596 

7,702 

1 , 014, 281 

113 

Pontiac 

41, 422 

809. 436 

173,739 

11,303 

34, 211 

4,833 

1, 074. 944 

114 

Port Huron 

19,300 

496, 217 

76,798 

13,067 

20, 411 

0,670 

644, 463 

116 

Seiglnaw 

32,844 

967,027 

167,484 

35, 211 

73,891 

15,726 

1, 202, 182 


MiasisaiPPi 




1 




116 

Jackson s 

10,768 

246.305 

22,670 

8,122 

4, 369 

5,605 

297, 010 

117 

Meridian 

10, 180 

166,825 

21,740 

4,187 

3,162 

2,814 

208,908 


Missottbi 








118 

JopUn 

13,386 

273,629 

38,706 

11,705 

1,828 

4,670 

343,920 

110 

at Joseph 

33, 194 

730,928 

130, 176 

20, 130 

18,708 

6,432 

948, 667 

120 

Springfield 

20,674 

606,053 

78,878 

23,359 

3,270 

11,622 

643, 756 


Montana 








121 

Butte 

26,642 

606,720 

92,991 

18, 173 

16,280 

27,773 

687,470 


Nebraska 








122 

Lincoln 

76,698 

1, 043, 014 

206,260 

69,067 

81, 731 

9,228 

1.485,088 


Nbw Haupshhub 







■ 

123 

Manchester 

19,390 

502, 412 

76, 014 

33, 547 

31,762 

37,100 

700.234 

124 

Nashua 

8,877 

267,948 

61,906 

6,498 

14, 813 

12,565 

361, 107 


New JEBaET 








126 

Atlantic Oity,- 

47, 870 

1, 271, 067 

169,562 

53, 150 

68,407 

16,100 

1. 616, 286 

126 

Bayonne 

93,670 

2,097,460 

268,217 

127,926 

108, 021 

10,821 

2,706,004 

127 

Bloomfield 

19, 604 

668,414 

73,764 

31,249 

26,020 

7,526 

826,676 

128 

Olifton 

26, 329 

721, 716 

103,607 

17,061 

25,980 

4,545 

809,228 

129 

Fast Oranae ..... 

44, 277 

1, 119, 127 

113,487 

45, 917 

29,886 

7,440 

1,360,133 

130 

Hohoken 

48,006 

1. 101, 334 

193,347 

27,677 

46,113 

4,706 

1.421. 172 

131 

Irvington 

40, 377 

868,700 

159, 522 

22, 714 

30,264 

6,983 

1. 128,650 

132 

Kearny (P.O,, 

24, 270 

715,360 

79,496 

30, 103 

15,5^ 

5,415 

870,264 

133 

.A. L JJXHK LVI4I y 

MontclGLlr 

60,946 

1, 064, 401 

128,366 

27,585 

28,368 

4,401 

1. 209, 137 

134 

New Brunswick 

38,800 

660,207 

48,172 

25,048 

14,074 

1,040 

687,840 

135 

North Bergen 

28,277 

600,859 

120,219 

28,005 

104,060 

6,661 

881,671 

136 

Orange 

27,867 

580,684 

67,988 

38,897 

24,323 

4,644 

744,393 


a Statistics Ql 1080, 
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carrent fund&t city school systemsy 1931—32 — Continued 


TO 99,999 POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 

Night 
schoout and 
American* 
Ization 
classes 

Summer 

schools 

I>ebt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand toted 
expenditures 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

t 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 


$8,004 

$1,726 

$80,600 

$210, 650 

* 

$10, 282 

$1,337,626 

$634 

10, 966 

1, 152 

96,085 

221.000 

319, 370 

2. 105, 221 

16. 197 

7,949 


4. 310 

106.000 

335,890 

1.357,493 


17,494 


97, 010 

316,000 

210, 166 

1. 854, 051 


^ 090 


42,730 


72,655 

803, 519 


9, 063 

2,179 

24; 150 

68,000 

948 

606; 607 

13. 369 

897 

1, 161 




654»622 

^801 

5,^2 

2; 143 

37,365 

88,000 

2^444 

574 


2,605 


54,684 

126,000 

7, 524 

757. 739 

1,000 

4,023 

3, 702 

64,830 

107,500 

303, 177 

1, 425, 997 

4.309 

1,355 


88.281 

150,000 

45,673 

1,051,305 


700 


51, 463 

81,400 

3,742 

403, 396 

^760 

13,002 


348, 047 

267,000 

os; 194 

1, 1^; 079 

!^744 

23,263 


173,777 

85.996 

162,784 

1,477,025 


6, 517 

7,090 

174,034 

437,018 

11,018 

1,873,208 


5.890 

1,764 

103, 195 

118,304 

11, 320 

1,183,047 

18,^ 

12,357 

2,516 

115.334 

206,860 

20,076 

1,566,654 

3,550 

15,706 

8,460 


134 

42, 934 

1,488,556 

18,930 



115. 644 

113, 154 

340,339 

1,605,089 




105, 100 

63,189 

590 

1,333, 823 




11,680 

51,850 

8,325 

716, 308 

io,^ 

7,136 


80, 163 

134,000 

64,434 

1,588,450 



2,691 

47.500 


3, 100 

361, 110 

2,653 

1, 137 

2.800 

32,917 

29,632 

6,123 

283,170 


206 

1,534 

66, 104 

52,0«1 

274,806 

728,779 

1,445 

2,773 

1,487 

106,438 

55,027 

345.281 

1, 461,018 

3,929 



86,603 

31, 127 

3,505 

768,070 

1,046 


15,573 

27,473 

2,506 

734,076 


1A28S 

507 

108,272 

202,542 ; 

1 

47,591 

1,045,188 


7,043 


68,343 

156, 127 

3,324 



It 354 


24,348 

46,000 

7,834 1 


2^421 

16,710 


177,170 

96,000 

1,066 

1,010,5(8 

23,380 

50. 6^ 

3.64i 

213,514 

131,384 

63,575 

3, 101, 786 


5,517 


131, 134 

135,000 

237,603 

1.33^829 

S.262 

5,815 

^ ^ ^ 1 

113,571 

73,896 

213. 681 

1, 314. 453 



5,142 

158,035 

112:538 

0:^741 

1,729; 470 

13,430 


166,024 

100,293 

1. 701. 819 

A260 

15,934 

302,389 

100,955 

640,026 

2,110,223 

5,3^ 

4, 391 


106,501 

56,085 

18,553 

1,001,019 


20^560 

0,466 

251, 190 

212, 217 

123,151 

1,015,730 


2*133 


60,024 

62,000 

2,190 

836,386 

8,298 

4. 688 


152; 622 

60,000 

51,443 

1,143,717 

1,642 

1%472 


75,200 

49,207 

116,298 

009.221 


04 

05 

06 
97 
OS 
00 

100 

101 

102 


103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
100 
110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 


116 

117 


118 

110 

120 


121 


122 


133 

134 


125 

135 
127 
138 
120 
130 
181 
133 

133 

184 

186 

136 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TABiiB 5. — Expenses, outlays, and other payments from 

GROUP II —CITIES OP 30,000 


Current expenses, fuU-time day sohools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Plxed 

charges 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


New Jeesey — O on. 








137 

Passaic 

m822 

$1, 162, 791 

$124, 883 

$49,480 

$36,766 

$8,605 

$1, 406, 247 

138 

Perth Amboy 

19,342 

720,290 

89,244 

20; 833 

15,465 

6,748 

871, 022 

139 

Plainfield 

22,649 

721,266 

87,166 

38,614 

17, 451 

6,344 

803.279 

140 

South Orange (Ma- 

26,347 

766, 871 

116,935 

66,659 

38, 401 

9,180 

1, 012, 693 


plewood town- 









ship) 








141 

Union City 

41, 974 

987, 763 

130, 818 

64,875 

66, 872 

6,682 

1, 276, 884 

142 

West New York 

23,641 

667,146 

111, 961 

40,866 

25, 131 

3,113 

871, 748 


New Yoek 








143 

Amsterdam 

22,736 

626,229 

64, 440 

15,933 

26,823 

30,023 

796, 183 

144 

Auburn 

17,636 

367,309 

38,549 

13,494 

12, 261 

29,972 

479, 111 

145 

Binghamton 

10,648 

1, 130, 080 

208,604 

21,606 

60,603 

70,484 

1, 619, 784 

146 


17,792 

624,614 

63,287 

18, 195 

27,826 

43,060 

784, 763 

147 

Jamestown 

36.043 

714,263 

86,064 

17, 472 

16, 798 

40,007 

009,647 

148 

Mount Vernon 

69,183 

1, 445, 632 

164,033 

44,004 

136,083 

06,538 

1, 936,273 

149 

Newburgh 

20,862 

436, 021 

55,506 

17,700 

16, 714 

27,276 

673,069 

160 

New Rochelle 

61,243 

1,425,924 

190, 249 

106,788 

60,668 

86, 343 

1, 930, 116 

161 

Niagara Palls 

30,598 

1, 653, 682 

231,304 

67, 114 

34,073 

100, 627 

2, 017, 208 

162 

Poughkeeiwie 

19,584 

664,663 

79,964 

37, 147 

24,010 

34, 765 

760,933 

163 

Rome.- 

13. 896 

396,6:^ 

40,400 

14, 620 

12,967 

26,303 

503,903 

164 

Schenectady 

66,126 

1, 696, 840 

265,069 

68,579 

06, 018 

107,222 

2, 267, 763 

166 

Troy: 

Lanslngburg 

10, 967 

144, 392 

17,744 

17,004 

6,433 

13,785 

210, 215 

166 

Union district.. 

13,088 

643,660 

82,466 

23,844 

47,624 

31,717 

742, 287 

167 

Watertown. 

21,640 

617, 291 

69, 149 

21,034 

20,868 

34,021 

683.002 

168 

White Plains 

40, 181 

964, 397 

161, 673 

21, ora 

42,344 

80,886 

1. 301, 169 


Nobte Oaeolika 








169 

Asheville 

8,931 

300,401 

46,277 

2,436 

6,872 

6,036 

367,952 

160 

Charlotte 

17,893 

689,223 

68,679 

13,123 

14, 176 

4, 651 

607,644 

161 

Durham 

22,340 

439,630 

36,671 


2,687 

3,518 

621, 669 

162 

Greensboro 

24,686 

394,019 

60,430 

10,366 

13, 478 

14,684 

613,662 

163 

TTigh Point 

11,827 

305,384 

27,624 

11,706 

4,948 

6,236 

367,623 

164 

RfiJelgb 

19,773 

281. 186 

30,603 

4,460 

5,747 

1,612 

343.379 

166 

Wufflngton 

17,023 

262,360 

26,000 

10,092 

29,034 

6.641 

361,060 

166 

Winston-Salem 

14. 146 

676,704 

78,311 

7,838 

066 

6,019 

683, 672 


Omo 


1 






167 

Cleveland Heights.. 

63,206 

986,786 

166, 243 

83,760 

35, 374 

29,662 

1. 358. 087 

168 

East Cleveland 

32,106 

702,264 

88,734 

33, 179 

16,646 

30,272 

002,199 

169 

Hamilton 

16,033 

475,223 

60, 717 

24,811 

10, 764 

13,670 

600,208 

170 

Lakewood 

45,842 

1, 021,486 

143, 160 

14, 613 

39,601 

30,230 

1,294,022 

171 

Lima 

26,572 

342,006 

70, 616 

22,401 

4,666 

22,125 

487,275 

172 

Lorain 

19, 167 

409,630 

66,236 

17,392 

21,400 

17,468 

540,183 

173 

Mansfield 

18,607 

370, 410 

70,966 

3,563 

16,407 

6,813 

405,766 

174 

Marion 

13,638 

270,331 

46,303 

4,210 

7,824 

16,206 

358,502 

176 

Newark 

8,663 

291.827 

45,706 

8,844 

7,784 

4,710 

362,533 

176 

Norwood 

18, 326 

367,081 

49,010 

11,034 

8, 121 

11,266 

464,827 

177 

Portsmouth 

13,911 

441,430 

60,787 

8,440 

12,461 

18, 810 

546,867 

178 

Springfield. 

20,866 

711, 016 

116,660 

11,972 

19, 118 

34,007 

913,626 

179 

Steubenville 

13, 196 

443,436 

61,466 

24,686 

0,160 

26,068 

676,091 

180 

Warren 

28,669 

473,738 

76,277 

10,417 

15,009 

^837 

612,037 

181 

Zanesville... 

13.144 

321,368 

40,700 

7,660 

0,002 

it! 079 

41^928 


Oklahoma 








182 

Muskogee 

16,476 

348.666 

46,106 

16,065 


6,862 

487,063 












CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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current funds ^ city school systems ^ 19S1S2 — Continued 

TO 99,999 POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 


Nieht 
schools and 
American- 
ization 
classes 


13,340 

3,908 


28,004 
20,342 
14,275 
6,145 
16, 714 
19,421 
8,870 
14,526 
16,269 
22,345 
8,248 
65,761 

3,310 

17,533 

9,900 

8,340 


14, 188 


6,266 

1,774 

12,515 

5,706 

9,551 

10,965 

3,113 

16,822 

25,255 

4,963 

2.616 

25.058 


12,767 

2,532 

12,942 


3,569 

1,479 


Summer 

schools 



8,740 


2,360 


4,5(» 

7,129 

10,441 

10,252 

12,680 

12,586 

4,626 

2,750 


11,352 


16,874 



1,370 


672 

1.175 

5,508 


Debt service 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

12 

IS 

$105,871 

$81,079 

91.690 

65,835 

96,839 

78,000 

250,295 

219, 974 

97,425 

85, 454 

115, 140 

105,500 

99,908 

67,350 

25,490 

39, 201 

175, 631 

257,225 

40,475 

90,000 

75,196 

102,505 

202,610 

202,009 

27, 497 

93,780 

277,109 

191,000 

326,633 

73,209 

76,902 

23,900 

36,679 

40,820 

138,468 

294,062 

2,290 

8,340 

Xl,296 

110, 105 

43,327 

75,189 

266,621 

74,390 

144,226 


92,424 

50,3M 

94,383 

54.218 

106.029 

71,484 

107,603 

25,000 

116,712 

115, 991 

62,318 

62,071 

181,280 

23,500 

379,479 

482,144 

167,065 

208,230 

80,392 

8X403 

307,765. 

24% 500 

4% 166 

58,552 

72,619 

114, 726 

67,660 

94,000 

62,927 

78,000 

44,443 

63,834 

57,763 

63,500 

109,528 

173, 122 

81,740 

104.517 

20.080 

44,000 

114,393 

150,370 

41,000 

121, 142 

65,694 

laTOO 


Capital 

outlay 


Grand total 
expenditures 





938,162 
14, 071 
38,218 


325,480 

22,166 


236,428 
384,604 
8,616 
32,906 
11,469 
643, 173 
31,809 
800,362 
655, 671 
23.465 
28,841 
508.294 

3,3X2 

109,807 

28,692 

807,5X2 


2,293 

17,316 

m429 
7,523 
1, 121 
1,000 


23,616 

6,514 

48 ,^ 

869 

10% 139 
3,850 
64,273 
44,622 
15,416 
818 
227,191 

“'aTSoa 

30,522 


1,500 


$1, 627, 069 137 

1. 074, 080 138 

1,100,086 139 

1, 521, 080 140 


1,812,771 141 

1, 127, 260 142 


1, 223, 219 
953,072 
1,987,946 
968,504 
1. 132, 110 
3,084,892 
748,390 
3, 241. 614 
3, 126,911 
907, 133 
623,867 
3,30(l>d84 

227,487 

1, 067, 147 
843,632 
%487,908 


512, 177 159 

847,091 160 

688,955 161 

691, 175 162 

708,995 163 

566,483 164 

467.460 165 

88% 352 166 


% 249, 188 
1,284,009 
812,384 
1, 760, 138 
1^779 
830,890 
655,266 
563,702 
515,432 
602,876 
880,325 
1,842,419 
648,824 
891,135 
61% 592 


5t%862 i 182 
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BIBNNIALi SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabIiB 5. — Ekopenses, outXay&y and other payments from 

GROUP II.— CITIES OP 30,000 


City 

1 Current expei 

isea. fuU-tl 

me day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
aotivlties 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 




Pkunsylvania 

188 Allentown 

181 Altoona 

185 Bethlehem- 

186 Chester 

187 Easton 

188 Harrisburg 

180 Hazleton 

190 Johnstown 

191 Liancaster 

192 Jjowex Merlon (P 

O , Ardmore) 

193 MoHeesport 

194 New Castle. 

196 Norristown 

196 Upper Darby 

197 wukes-Barre 

198 Williamsport 

199 York 

Rhopb Ibxaktd 


200 Cranston 

201 Pawtucket 

202 Woonsocket. 


South Cabouna 


203 Oheurleaton. 

204 Columbia. . 


SOTJTH Dakota 


206 Sioux Palls. 


Tbxas 

206 Amarillo 

207 Austin ... ^ 

Beaumont: 

208 City district... 

209 Prendh district 

210 South Park dis- 

trict 

211 Galveston 

212 Laredo 

218 Port Arthur 

214 Waco, 

216 Wichita Palls 


Utah 


216 Ogaen. 


VmOQTIA 

217 Lynchburg. 

218 Newport News. 

219 Portsmouth 

220 Roanoke 


Washinoton 


221 Bellingham. 

222 Everett 


$70, 323 
49,946 
36,948 
22,010 
30,012 
64,678 

30.600 
44,629 
46,438 

39, 732 
43,632 

36.601 
27,234 
20,264 
61,468 
28,083 
29.269 


10,498 
18, 940 
13,660 


19,636 

12,367 


22,742 


48,676 

16,386 

23,278 

7,444 

11,660 

17,720 

10,166 

37,077 

16,668 

19,846 


16,318 


10,879 
12,783 
11, 410 
12,726 


12,607 

12,619 


$1, 104, 626 
966,289 
661,790 
666,660 
486, 719 
1, 180, 018 
622,071 
1, 031, 718 
669,058 

612,408 

746,108 

609,666 

437,898 

866.630 

1,206,686 

693,794 

709,628 


610, 018 
788,727 
361,674 


368,606 
473, 109 


498.701 

416. 702 

464,812 

36,983 

171.222 

377.222 
165,264 
443,938 
601, 162 
416,248 


496,668 


387,637 

400,421 

360^036 

681,876 


878,677 

394,006 


$149, 326 
176,222 
112,665 
93.785 
68,771 
151, 929 
re, 667 
136,008 
83,240 

79,324 
96. 742 
100, 261 
62.302 
87,037 
190,446 
71, 961 
115, 622 


66,744 
149, 172 
62,246 


21, 162 
37,373 


486, 741 72, 120 


64,668 

34,002 

43,791 

3,940 

19,634 

37, 675 
16,370 
63.346 
44.768 
41,047 


29. 870 
39,031 
26,366 
61.946 


38,666 

62,947 


$32,740 
28,482 
17, 917 
26.661 
26, 914 
69,569 
7,436 
30,782 
12,869 

11,686 
16,707 
28.568 
16,946 
47,696 
31, 447 
10,681 
26,007 


18,386 

37,626 

1,742 


8, 122 
2,^1 


10,814 


60,100 

6,691 

14,388 

661 

9,338 

13,812 
6, 121 
26,321 
17, 161 
4,707 


62. 667 30, 368 


14,878 
15,162 
8, 016 
10, 137 


8,202 

0,666 


$78,866 
46, 110 
20,678 
17,063 
39,630 
60,211 
27,277 
23,710 
13.329 

62, 337 
13,640 
14,299 
9,678 
62,280 
30^761 
19,663 
19,292 


16,834 

11,890 

6,826 


0,461 

20,243 


10,361 


18,000 

3,662 

18,079 

1,626 

2,381 

6,360 

1,604 

13,279 

6,213 

903 


2,201 


10,568 

17,649 

6,394 

25,626 


5,446 

11,168 


$34,666 
38,206 
33,639 
28,878 
16,800 
47,736 
24, 603 
32,991 
36,723 

28,978 
33, 770 
27,324 
22,590 
42, 135 
48,082 
17,868 
28,202 


10,263 


12,126 
6, 137 


6,336 


21.430 

4,536 

14,620 

2,191 


13,014 
2,601 
8,468 
7,830 
6, 214 


1,622 


9,218 

3,466 

3,466 

16,629 


2,761 

6,080 


$1, 470, 626 
1,202,262 
883,446 
843.847 
666.836 
1, 564, 131 
690,654 
1,298,838 
860,663 

834,540 
948,608 
906,628 
566,648 
1, 116.932 
1. 563,870 
741, 030 
928.000 


622,480 

1.006,256 

446,401 


429. 012 
662, 160 


606,113 


691,654 

480,078 

668,868 

62,836 

214,136 

464,702 

201,006 

602,418 

891,772 

487,966 


606,824 


•M2, 436 
488,601 
416,686 
807,737 


446,260 

486,470 


'Included In column 7. 












CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


current furuiSf city school systems^ 19S1S2 — Continued 
TO 99,999 POPULATION — Continued 



I>ebt service 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 


NIffht 
schools sued 
Amerloan- 
laatlon 
clEisses 


Summer 

schools 


Interest 


All other 
debt service 


Capital 

outlay 


Grand total 
expenditures 



$21. rei 
1,660 
2,200 
1,900 

3 .^ 

8,336 

6,294 


0, 169 
1,986 
8,887 


17,801 


$6,928 

2,640 

1,069 

3.20S 

(•) 

10, 016 


9,867 

4,442 


6,384 

346 


23,608 

404 


$1,780 
2,348 
1,860 
2, 160 
C) 


2,280 

10,569 


5200,533 
210,827 
159. 709 
158.020 
152, 315 
142,029 
61,671 
176, 121 
144,063 

1.562 

88,355 

182,331 

64,598 

124,756 

16,640 


13,200 


89,960 


$186,770 
268, 351 
148,383 

182,625 

80,354 

206,000 

98.938 

101,360 
63,637 
6,785 
42, 442 
271,382 
394,898 
111,016 
89,036 


$136,844 
21,952 
6,346 
101, 130 
780 
3,937 
3,617 
68,613 
8% 073 

584,649 
184,361 
3, 441 
7,629 
39,997 
74,632 
74, 177 
443,579 


$2,026,109 
1,800,037 
1,202,712 
1,110,265 
827,356 
1,904,287 
849,029 
1,757,364 
1, 186, 473 

1. 622, 120 
1,300,484 
1, 101,487 
687,004 
1, 554, 317 
2, 102, 017 
927,527 
1,563,775 


3,804 

12,853 

7,286 


1,863 


110,435 

158.737 

61,588 


62,000 

408,688 

29,000 


236,866 

246,512 


1.035,085 
1. 834,908 
584,276 


3.238 


1.874 


25,538 

83,582 


24,645 

70,045 


28.874 

33,517 


613,082 

739,804 


4.086 


71,429 


17.248 


176,231 


876,062 


4,889 

2,004 


9,302 


124,665 

68,371 

113,960 

11,018 

28,920 

87,350 
2.948 . 
106,751 
109.765 
89,232 


3. 849 
26,000 

46,469 

3,018 

21,860 

46,000 


60,000 

29,600 

3.548 


280.464 

3.936 

4,886 

60,584 

2U.758 

16.209 
6.888 
2; 815 
15,989 


1, 100,622 
584.114 

786.197 

127,450 

286,673 

629^558 
210,837 
751,484 
747, 126 
580 730 


8,502 


2,246 


83,000 


1,186 


49,724 


600^580 


3,400 


6.607 

5,646 

5.2S6 

8,560 


4,949 


1.681 

8,960 


56,800 

48.991 


17.895 

4.500 


10.822 

8,805 

605 

10.926 


559.406 

050.843 

426.478 

881,153 


3^587 

189 


28,720 


6,771 

86.086 


17.856 

3.847 


477, 161 
049.312 


182168“— 88— 6 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EBXJCATION, 1930—1932 


Tablb 5 — Experises, ouUaySf and other payments from 

GROUP II— CITIES OF 30,000 


Ourrent expenses, full-time day schools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tlon of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 


■ ' 

Wbst VraaiNiA 








223 

Obaxleaton 

$21,800 

$766, 819 

$93, 159 

$18,854 

$63,612 

$18, 346 

$972, 489 

224 

Huntington 

33,807 

1, 043, 960 

80, 326 

34,491 

28,789 

25,640 

1, 247, 013 


Wheeling. 








226 

Olty district 

24,616 

466, 021 

68,322 

21,831 

46,464 

24,960 

642,204 

226 

Tiiadelphia dis- 

6,944 

196, 674 

33, 460 

10, 707 

13, 425 

812 

262,0^ 

227 

UT-iCw 

Warwood dlst-. 

3,300 

63,966 

8,280 

33,376 

7,273 

5,280 

121,473 


WlSCOKSIlT 








228 

Green Bay 

19, 417 

466, 064 

81,709 

16,903 

15, 164 

6,800 

604,956 

229 

Kenosha 

31,204 

746, 770 

123, 186 

13,206 

29,637 

2,590 

040,501 

230 

T^ft. 

14, 946 

228, 694 

60, 630 

14, 986 

2,622 


321, 676 

231 

Madison 

35,034 

1, 033, 110 

144, 901 

30, 997 

39,696 

1,700 

1,285.338 

232 

Oshkosh 

12,126 

^623 

66, 999 

17, 120 

9, 830 

387 

486,084 

233 

Kaclne 

24 883 

786,424 

131,606 

43, 133 

8,510 

3,090 

096,646 

234 

Sheboygan 

16,6,69 

378, 366 

61, 670 

10.332 

0.814 

2,339 , 

471, 109 

236 

Superior 

16, 001 

520,038 

97,005 

29, 647 

0, 633 

9,520 1 

678,844 

236 

West AUJs 

16, 436 

647, 469 

73, 193 

23, 902 

13, 968 


673,068 


GROUP m. — CITIES OP 10,000 TO 



Alabama 








1 

Anniston 

$6,722 

$136,232 

$9, 970 

$1,356 

$936 

$2,327 

$157, 542 

2 

Bessemer 

8,441 

138,704 

10. 271 

3,964 

1.663 

158 

163, 191 

3 

Hecatur 

4,391 

63,608 

7, 213 

636 

6,283 


82,031 

4 

T>othan 

6 , 160 

80i276 

4, 638 

2,723 

' 760 


^ ^7 

6 

Fairfield 

5,996 

66; 068 

41631 

i;902 

423 

1. 150 

70, 160 

6 

Florence 

6,666 

73,043 

6,734 

3.148 

1, 713 

1, 631 

90,734 

7 

Gadsden - 

6,279 

112, 987 

10, 386 

963 

1,664 


131, 278 

8 

Huntsville 

41704 

68,376 

5; 406 

779 

897 

1, ^ 

7i;802 

9 

Phenix City-- 

2,900 

39. 925 

1,824 


400 


45, 049 

10 

Selma 

6; 648 

lOCt 301 

7,829 

4,907 

1. 653 

2.021 

12% 259 

11 

Tuscaloosa fl 

7,434 

128,470 

9,250 

2,830 

1,200 

2,064 

151,238 


Arkansas 


r 






12 

Blythe vUle 

4, 147 

47, 016 

4, 522 

476 


2, 213 

68, 373 

13 

El'Uorado 

6,000 

122; 778 

1% 056 

845 

7,000 

5; 000 

154, 279 

14 

Hot Springs 

9,008 

133,600 

20,301 

6,284 

2,144 

1.943 

173,280 

16 

Jonesboro 

3,300 

52,835 

7, 613 

260 

98 

2,511 

66, 617 

16 

North Little Rodc— 

8,120 

126, 107 

18, 527 

612 

3,653 

6,898 

162, 017 

17 

Pine Blufit 

5,652 

160, 196 

19,683 

4,257 

3,367 

6,937 

190,002 

18 

Texarkana 

11, 101 

83,226 

7 . 616 

2,836 

4,791 

4,006 

113, 576 


Oautornia 








19 

ATia.hftTm 

7,168 

107, 018 

13, 099 

1,246 

4,460 

1,802 

134,793 

20 

Bakersfield 

18,945 

339,882 

57.220 

19,684 

7,500 

4,467 

447,797 

21 

Beverly Hills 

10, 846 

243, 723 

35,828 

8,469 

13,474 

4,240 

316. 670 

22 

Brawley t- | 

8.000 

99, 397 

11, 500 

7,500 

13, 310 

2.744 

142,451 

23 

Burbank 

19,865 

868,896 

47,085 

10,227 

6,477 

3,780 

456,270 

24 

BurUngame 

6,944 

113, 142 

15, 976 

1, 161 

2,024 

3,676 

14^822 

26 

Compton 

8,777 

168,427 

23,407 

3,799 

42,288 

3,153 

249,861 

26 

Eureka 

6,062 

241, 461 

28,387 

4,129 

13,879 

3.401 

295,300 

27 

Fullerton- 

6,595 

112,277 

13,066 

2.170 

3,002 

1,465 

130, 476 

28 

Inglewood 

18,223 

189, 606 

26,081 

2,816 

4.910 

2; 671 

243,116 

29 

Modesto 

16, 600 

416,165 

39, 814 

7, 163 



478,802 

30 

Monrovia 

8,960 

223,774 

38, 098 

4,296 



275,728 

31 

Ontario 

^368 

136,358 

20,638 

1, 604 

13,286 

3,674 

179,628 

32 

Palo Alto 

10, 176 

304,006 

39, 663 

10^ 104 

10k 316 

3,602 

377,045 

83 

Pomona - 

16,088 

398,907 

54,867 

24,400 

47, 476 

4,719 

544,047 

34 

Bedlands 

8,500 

216,466 

36,601 

8,719 1 

25,902 

5,358 

:»7.545 


* Statistics of 1980. 






















CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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current funds^ city school systems j 1931-32 — Continued 

TO 99,909 POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 


Nlpht 
schools and 
American- 
ization 
classes 


Summer 

schools 



$12,969 

3,009 

2,729 

1,800 


$4,291 


$60,292 


176,446 

82,968 


17,067 
1, 776 
22,894 
8, 301 


70,474 
4a 747 


a263 

a 188 



Debt service 




Interest 

All other 
debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand total 
expenditures 


» 

13 

14 

15 


$127,411 

$89,434 

$37, 318 

$1,233, 912 

223 

66. 008 

87, 676 

22 811 

1, 425, 517 

224 

6, 121 

44, 437 

34,400 

728,891 

225 

23, 117 

22, 177 

13,906 

323, 021 

226 

2,376 

2,600 

9,607 

136,955 

227 

68, 666 

92.600 

61, 221 

817,332 

228 

122,060 

159,000 

4,641 

23,906 

1,309,461 
347, 350 

229 

210 

166,680 

197, 216 

369,294 

2207,635 

211 

34.626 

68.000 

218, 997 

899.775 

232 

91,:«)6 

164,000 

48, 231 

1, 290, 183 

233 

27,876 

66, 000 

94, 601 

736,982 

234 

67,929 

saooo 

170,813 

1.022 621 

236 

69,930 

91,846 

98,269 

927,686 

230 


29,999 POPULATION 






$ 2,679 



4,827 


1,809 

10,000 

“a 

5,000 


$4,688 
29,092 
1,001 
23,963 
21,3 
81, 

31,' 
8.72B 
8,586 
666 
30,434 


14, 645 
3(^486 
28,368 
19,466 
64,300 
82.009 
3%1«1 


1,686 
10.8 



$360 

62.70:1 

28.269 



aooo 


10,304 

27.000 

96.000 
2,044 

164 

18,600 

774 


$1,249 
1,899 
217 
107 
2,367 
461 
131, 912 
481 

487’ 

13,894 


491 

237 

7.096 

1,379 

900 


13,914 


67,879 

7,641 

36,666 

laooo 

34,822 

3a784 


22,983 
8, 184 
13,894 
90,449 
14,877 
116,300 
23; 044 
22,302 


$107, 904 

1 

249,100 

2 

111.508 

3 

118,007 

4 

110,649 

6 

113,925 

6 

310,623 

7 

116,801 

8 

48,684 

9 

123.402 

10 

209,566 

11 

83.718 

12 

212,001 

13 

284,741 

14 

89.606 

16 

218,281 

16 

240.091 

17 

160,420 

IS 

216,658 

19 

560. 138 

20 

363,286 

21 

183,263 

23 

543. 639 

28 

201.391 

24 

311,618 

26 

378,848 

26 

147,650 

27 


28 

624.260 

29 

30a60& 

30 

380,698 

81 

461. 489 

32 

688,767 

83 

• 267,645 

1 34 
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1930-1932 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 

*T A-wT.m 6. — Ex/penaeSf outlay and other 'paym&nte from 


GROUP HI — CITIES OF 10,000 TO 



city 

Current eacpenaes, full-time day schools j 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Oaufornia — O on 








35 

Richmond 

$24,836 

$ 543 , 710 

$72,682 

$6,238 

$9, 930 

$ 11 . 252 

$668,667 

36 

Riverside 

13, 160 

678, 072 

78,869 

5,684 

36, 720 

11, 709 

824, 214 

37 

Salinas 

6. 162 

85, 087 

9,005 

4,316 

091 

018 

106,879 

38 

San Leandro 

^ 2,545 

109, 769 

13, 020 

778 

3,831 

4,409 

135, 342 

30 

Aati A/Tfi.f'An 

3, 003 

123, 641 

21,293 

1,383 

3,977 


153, 297 

40 

Santa Oruz 

lb; 675 

231, 393 

32, 150 

8, 102 

11, 852 

3,844 

298.016 

41 

Santa Rosa 

7,607 

231,289 

26,712 

7,003 

16, 627 

14, 099 

303,287 

42 

South Pasadena 

20, 842 

297,009 

37,650 

8,247 

5,850 

9. 947 

379, 545 

43 

Vallejo 

12,200 

221,726 

24,069 

8, 979 


4,226 

278,429 

44 

Ventura 

16, 514 

331, 469 

49,636 

10,048 

49 , 261 

4. 815 

460, 733 

45 


5. 750 

132, 300 

18,900 

540 

5,050 


162, 630 

OOIXJKADO 






46 

'B^nJder 

8, 150 

198, 814 

44,868 

2,998 


1. 728 

256, 658 

47 

Fort Oollliifl 

14 ; 874 

20l| 532 

3i;226 

4 ; 618 

4.651 


256, 8(X) 

48 

Grand Junction 

6,093 

14S;684 

16,804 

5 ; 004 

3,244 

6.620 

187,249 

40 

Greeley. _ 

14, 378 

207,727 

30,917 

ia777 

0,054 


272.848 

50 

'Trinidad 

8,425 

150,460 

19, 123 

7,530 


194.538 

OOimKCnCTTT 





51 

Ansonla 

10, 160 

249,900 

22,850 

3,500 

1,200 

2,000 

289,600 

52 

Rrlstol _ __ _ 

10, 877 

397, 622 

45,781 

10, 114 

7 , 604 


480, 098 

53 

Danbury 

17,049 

286, 122 

62 ; 792 

22,723 

28.952 

1. 442 

409.080 

54 

Derb^ 

5,633 

104,383 

12,464 

4, 156 

7, 494 

364 

134.494 

55 

Fast aartford 

8,776 

246, 241 

37,076 

12, 330 

15,677 

4,076 

327, 184 

56 

Groton 

7,326 

120, 153 

20,621 

9,228 

2,172 

1.229 

160,729 

57 

Middletown 

12,871 

201,563 

25,622 

3ae64 

8,808 

3,888 

283.416 

58 

Kaugatuok 

9,677 

168, 118 

28,947 

12,445 

8,628 

3,459 

231. 274 

59 

New Lrondon 

9,811 

272,455 

27,588 

20,284 

1,233 


331. 371 

60 

Shelton 

5,631 

115,845 

15,485 

3,628 

16,223 


158.432 

61 

Stratford 

8,493 

273,926 

29,690 

7,732 

9,420 

3,482 

332.743 

62 

Torrlugton 

la 660 

328,380 

43,433 

16,875 

15,339 

2,160 

416. 747 

63 

WalUn^ord- 

8,763 

195, 632 

22,955 

14, 110 

2 a 229 

2,834 

264, 523 

64 

West Sartford 

17, 319 

428,595 

71, 771 

22,856 

14, 086 

11,592 

566. 219 

65 

West Haven 

11,820 

341, 419 

45,835 

17,232 

16, 705 1 

9, 251 

441,262 

66 

WUUmautlc (Wind- 





1 




ham town) 

4,179 

101, 871 

20,167 

4,950 

66,347 

1,667 

199. 177 


FnOBIDA 





1 



67 

Daytona Beach. 

8,000 

143,305 

18,000 

16,000 

16,000 

4,000 

204.305 

68 

GamesylUe 

2; 400 

61,753 

6,435 

1,430 

2, 127 1 


74, 145 

69 

Key West 

8,504 

68,833 

4.772 

512 

L754 


74,641 

70 

Lakeland 

10,000 

14a 610 

9.730 

2,171 

54 

2.335 { 

164.900 

71 

Orlando 

4,038 

203,857 

23,484 

8,861 

9,983 

2,950 

253. 173 

72 

St Anffustlne 

>5,000 

99,874 

15,282 

^621 


• L250 

124, 027 

73 

SaxLfora 

8,000 

114,825 

14, 314 

4,001 

5,000 

4.000 

15a 

74 

Tallahassee--. 

5,000 

68,820 

5,000 

2 ; 000 

7,800 

600 

89.220 

75 

West Palm Beach. . 

15,000 

129,525 

20,000 

20,000 

12,000 

4.000 

20 a 525 


Gxobgia 








76 

Albany 

4,626 

89,935 

5,685 

3, 120 


1, 959 

106, 331 

77 

Athens 

7,209 

lia333 

6,804 

1,037 

647 

2.608 

128.638 

78 

Brunswick 

6,803 

74,127 

6,916 

5,294 

3,129 

1.221 

07»480 

79 

Decatur 

6,550 

85,150 

9,970 

2,850 

050 

1. 262 

104. 032 

80 

Griffin 

6, 133 

61,538 

7,120 

2 ; 183 

334 

1.333 

^650 

81 

Iia Grange 

4,697 

141,606 

16,632 

5,406 


6, 025 

174. 366 

82 

Ronie 

A 692 

95, 179 

7,204 

4,261 

125 

2.482 

115.005 

83 

ThomasylUe 

6,210 

75, 577 

3,495 

914 

2U 

%620 

89.036 

84 

Valdosta 

4,600 

7a 806 

4,005 

870 

540 

1,036 

82L756 

85 

Waycross 

8,497 

8ai03 

5,623 

1,435 

360 

960 

102 ; 978 


Ibaao 








86 

Boise 

19,083 

, 318,026 

42,162 

14,874 

8,409 

3.315 

405,869 

87 

Pooat^o 

14,811 

227,117 

20,283 

17,958 

lassi 

3.154 

30a214 


» Esttiuated part of docmty systoin. * Estlznated. ■ Statistics of 1980. 












CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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current fundsy city school systenisy 1931— &2 — Continued 


29,999 POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 

Nipht 
schools and 
American- 
isation 
classes 

Bummer 

schools 

r>ebt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

9 

16 

11 

It 

» 

14 

$12, 475 
4,900 

$1, 178 
4.273 




$44,141 
65, 179 
38,270 
7, 184 
8,861 
27, 625 
10,500 
54, 897 
13, 190 
196, 959 
12,600 

4,683 
7, 447 
1,600 
137 


$tk6. 215 
6,250 
10,550 
14. 3(X1 
2:1,416 
:i0, 625 
66.450 
20,852 
46,760 
18,600 

4.000 
20,622 
26.217 
22, im 
13.647 

iiSii liliiiliii 

- 


HPPHHHWI 




- 

4,566 






$1,537 








1. 742 


890 

3,1100 




1,450 

2,662 

7,553 



:t4,669 

4 23.000 
9,540 

44,404 

7,038 

24,334 

23,500 

56.000 
U,000 

33.000 
12,900 
27,600 


1,H33 

1,687 

6,831 

1.260 

1,632 

2,004 

2,618 




1,984 
19, 110 
73,794 
1, 721 
507 
760 







1,7^ 

36.403 

8.753 

28,576 

16,427 

8.500 

108.380 

77,836 

23.600 

45.000 
20.63.3 

3.640 

53.000 
89; 788 
51,662 

25.000 

29,666 

14,200 

40;600 

10,000 

8,000 

110,387 



1,410 

7,643 

2.219 






2," ^7 
176, 473 



1,617 

3. 153 

- ! 





1,670 


30,000 

13,600 



. ... * 





61,000 

46,950 

4.000 

14.000 

33.000 

40.000 

6.000 
556 

38 

7,467 

aoi 

476 

807 

8,000 

2,000 










IBBBBSH 


■■■■■MM 

iMMMMjM 



''6a;o66 

9,000 
19,083 
3, OHO 
18.875 





2,372 

"i,iU 


4,307 

2,939 








1,039 




4,440 

42,676 




^916 
3, 146 




ixm 

8,350 
1, 716 

1^000 
5k 000 

85,628 

30; 046 
118,079 







866 

7,900 
10; 007 


1,114 


$8, 164 
26,871 


Grand total 
exi)enditures 


15 


$726,451 
1, 037, 281 
158,406 
173, 076 
200, 108 
369, 041 
377, 198 
635, 171 
333,276 
766,460 
214,030 


306,778 
322,867 
221,683 
323,677 
216, 911 


204,050 
541, 719 
496,466 
166,721 
413, 103 
200,337 
410, 076 
234,096 
401,481 
182,145 
403,220 
460,817 
286,079 
961, 460 
620.718 

227.600 


279,306 
113,578 
78.181 
280; 173 
890,386 
180.396 
197,140 
124.220 
302,626 


12(^331 
156,069 
104,456 
131,274 
79,689 
221,380 
137,921 
119,806 
96,006 
191, 188 


473,093 
465, 171 
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BIENNIAL SIIRVET OF EDUCATION, 1930-1932 

Table 5. — Expenses, outlays, and other paymevds from 

GROUP HI. — CITIES OP 10,000 TO 


City 

Ourrent expenses* fuU-tin 

1 

le day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 

tenance 

1 of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 



Lluxtois 

BeUeville 

Blue Island 

Brookfield 

Cairo 

Calumet City. 

Canton 

OentraJla * 


ChlcMO Seights 

East Moline 

Elmhurst 

Elmwood Park 
(P.O , Chicago)... 

Forest Park 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite City 

Harrisburg 

Harvey 

Highland Park. 

District no, 107. 

District no 108. 

Jacksonville 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

Da Grange 

DaSaUe 

Dlncoln 

Mattoon 

Mount Vernon 

Ottawa 

Park Ridge 

Pekin 

Sterling 

District no 10.. 

District no 11.. 

Streator.. ... 

Urbana 

West Frankfort 

Wlhnetto... 

Wlnnetka 


IKTDIAKA 

Bedford 

Bloomington. _ . 

Conners vlUe 

Orawfordsvllle. 

Elwood 

Freuckfort 

Goshen 

Huntington 

Jeffersonville. _ 

Da Fayette 

Da Porte 

Dc^^ansport 

Marlon 

Michigan Olty. 

Mishawaka 

New Albany. _ 

Newcastle 

Peru 

Shelbyvllle 

Vincennes 

Whiting. 


$ 8,468 

9.497 
6,608 
8,804 
3,200 
5,830 
0, 694 

10,043 
9, 410 
6,088 
9,738 

3,600 
4,116 
8,060 
12, 018 
14,050 
6,520 
6,548 

5,640 

7.497 
7,950 

10,192 
7,084 
9,372 
8,070 
3,626 
0,450 
2,650 
6,530 
4 8,000 
7,841 

2,700 

4,345 

7,869 

0,345 

4,050 

12,828 

22,280 


8,032 
10,737 
7,369 
0,485 
5,681 
8,572 
7 , 795 
9,948 
4,513 
13,680 
9 , 760 
10,007 

13.203 

16.204 
12,770 

7,974 

8,621 

8,602 

9,531 

10,050 

14,079 


$ 136,552 
122,036 
33,787 
80 , 620 
33,262 
106,024 
78,368 

230.327 
122 ; 538 

67,660 

135,403 

63 , 627 
67 , 480 

206.328 
246,277 
303,213 

60,339 

87,043 

88,308 
89,284 
134, 941 
171 , 095 
130 , 211 
133,247 
67,959 
50 941 
108,820 
60,503 
87, 130 
77,063 
96,245 

28,535 

43,827 

103,205 

132,416 

66,666 

141,689 

228,419 


148,997 
203, 179 
124,278 

133.256 
115,430 
161,035 
126,632 
161,648 
103,941 
267,590 
207,317 
203,047 
234,141 
286,668 
316, 371 
194,956 
121,468 
141,068 

140.257 
179, 867 
163,198 


$ 26,351 
31. 007 
S,02i 
16,685 
10,000 
21,382 
14,276 
52 , 771 
29,362 
12,609 
28,623 

4,867 
18, 911 
40,361 
50 ; 214 
46,069 
8,942 
20,861 

20,986 
17,344 
18,294 
38,106 
23,354 
25,562 
21,776 
11 , 515 
17,000 
8,037 
13,858 
13, 976 
19,075 

5.219 

7,468 

22,841 

29,990 

9,740 

28,822 

34,026 


20,516 
31,628 
19,284 
17,749 
14,220 
20,890 
27,242 
24,912 
14,465 
47,594 
38,869 
32,278 
87, 860 
61, 189 
47,823 
33,390 
16,637 
22,367 
20,184 
24,375 
38,854 


$6,000 
2 a 347 
222 
4,358 
300 
4,434 
12 , 322 
24,038 
4,941 
6,362 
1 , 596 

960 
1,776 
2,268 
16 , 072 
ia646 
2,555 
6,931 

8 , 368 
3,425 
4,520 

la 821 

3,936 
4,563 
7,000 
a 196 
1,500 
051 
a968 



1,203 

596 

1,879 

5,013 

2,667 

1,000 

3,467 

5,636 


6,516 
3,093 
4,171 
3,625 
3,234 
4,679 
a 198 
7,928 
1,663 
13,232 
3,482 
6,184 
6,261 
9,655 
11,538 
4,543 
1,780 
8,772 
2 ; 900 
5,308 
11. 913 


2,640 
1, 350 


43 
8.814 
2 ; 268 
2,562 
2,850 


3,364 
3 , 250 
2,880 
17, 191 
1,538 
1 , 029 

4,203 
2,033 
1,860 
7,747 
1, 831 


2,4M 

2,315 

1,676 

4,400 


3,182 

860 . 
1,470 
2,710 
1,660 
2,020 
5,610 
3,477 


2,657 
3,648 
4,260 
a 877 
1, 001 
201 
4 v 235 
14, 918 


20,671 
2, 179 
22,501 
7,323 
8,646 
2,041 
119 
1, 170 
1,058 
9,258 
16,205 
4,410 


$7, 140 
020 


1,224 
12 , 455 
4,023 
1,096 
8 , 713 


5,969 

7,882 

6,56.S 

3,593 


2,800 


1,335 
1,335 
769 
2, 159 


4,991 


768 
1, 159 
6,144 
206 
1, 041 
2 ; 100 


16,963 
7,618 
13,745 
803 
2 ; 580 
6,665 
3,336 
3,078 
6,765 
250 
2,321 
8,694 
389 
6,484 
4,407 
22 ; 839 
6,297 
680 
2,524 
4,246 
19,633 


$ 183 , 019 
197, 689 
45 , 510 
12a 147 
48 , r 32 
137 , 670 
115 , 827 
330,348 
172, 651 
86,177 
186 , 923 

7^864 

96,637 

266,236 

335,252 

396.737 

82,487 

123.312 

123,040 
119,583 
167 , 574 
237,961 
169 , 210 
172,734 
104,804 
72,046 
14 a 420 
74,476 
121,054 
90.939 
132,537 

37.900 
59,747 
142,297 
182 , 212 
83,580 
192, 057 
205,037 


201 , 586 
250,803 
173,097 
167, 795 
142,046 
190,042 
175 , «8 
222,432 
131 , 337 
372,017 
263,928 
281,801 
207,677 
378,845 
303,950 
263,821 
154,873 
182,537 
184,664 
240,060 
252 ; 087 


4 Estimated. 


< Statistics of 1930. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 

Table 5 — Expenses j outlays^ and other payments from 

GROUP III- — CITIES OF 10, OOOTO 


147 

14S 

140 

150 

161 

162 

163 

164 
166 
166 

167 

168 
160 
160 
161 


162 

163 

164 
166 
166 

167 

168 
160 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 
176 

176 

177 

178 


179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 
186 
186 
187 


188 

180 

190 

101 

192 


103 

104 
195 
106 
197 
106 
109 
200 


1 


Current expenses, full-time day schools 


City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and CO 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

1 

z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Iowa 








Ames 

$10, 516 

6, 725 

$133. 542 

9, 076 

$25, 741 
24,626 
47,962 

$8,356 

6,685 

$ 10 . leo 

$1,017 

2,071 

$189, 341 
180, 370 

BurlixLfton 

10;480 

307. 516 

16. 706 

11,774 

5, 780 

400, 218 

Clinton 

City district 

12,022 

215, 602 

44, 740 

8. 769 

3, 040 

4, 435 

289, 614 

Lyons district. . 
Fort Oodge 

6, 352 

53, 631 

11,238 

1. 412 

17 

187 


0,340 

7, 500 
9, 739 

264,276 
103,000 
144, 24R 

62, 953 
17,000 
26, 166 

9, 080 

4, 000 

5 , 040 

2,410 

333.099 

131.600 

Iowa City 

10 ; 729 

2.&4S 

2,512 

196; 

EZeokuk.^ 

6,460 

10 144, 140 

22,414 

8, 427 

4,710 

1,511 

186,671 

Marshalltown. 

11, 104 

183, 769 

40, 837 

4,886 

10,582 

0,409 

257, 677 

A/TfijarkFi nit.TT 

16,358 

7,807 

207, 422 
182, 416 

55, 553 

27, 672 

8,084 


403.089 

239,404 

Muscatine 

27 ; 063 

13,943 

3, 774 

4,411 

Newton 

4,459 

144,074 

24,779 

16, 631 

1.888 


194,021 

Oakaloosa 

7, oil 

130,930 

17,708 

3, 634 

2,346 

2.941 

164. 67$ 

Ottumwa 

12,946 

312.991 

56, 545 

28. 130 

3,275 

4, 279 

418,106 

Kansas 








A'r'Im.Tmnn Cltv 

9,302 
7, 184 

106,066 

100,390 

29,690 

18,603 

3,290 

4.024 



238,164 

150,067 

Atchison 

4, 176 

7,581 

Ghanute 

nnfTftxrxrfllA 

7, 110 
6, 930 

8, 520 

134,608 

190,486 

126,378 

17, 115 
33,339 
18. 140 

2,761 

4, 614 

2,004 
3, 991 

3,051 

166,729 
239, 360 

Dodee Olty 

J^412 

1 ; 108 


162; 030 

Eldorado 

7, 374 

168, 716 

21,530 

6, 103 

4 , 130 

3,109 

210. 067 

Emporia 

0,844 

8,568 

185, 426 

31, 075 

4,538 

1, 872 

3,430 

236,185 

Fort Scott 

136, 618 

17, 211 

6,800 


1,205 

177, 658 

Hutchinson 

13, 490 

312,683 

47,539 
36, 331 

0, 609 

4,585 


393,201 

Independence 

10, 620 

200,064 

8, 766 

348 

540 

257. 168 

Lawrence 

12, 806 

188, 474 

32,094 

6, 112 

6,040 

4. 100 

249,725 

Leavenworth _ 

8,287 

163,871 

26, 766 

2, 965 

4>0*X 

1.904 

204,187 

Manhattan 

8,672 

137, 931 

17, 568 

4, 716 

2,280 

2,497 

173,063 

Newton 

7, 076 
0, 925 

138,501 
189, 120 

20, 188 

0, 593 

4,004 

179.362 

227,899 

239,816 

Parsons 

25, 021 

3, 183 
7, 791 

650 

Pittsburg 

9, 647 

189, 671 

26,085 

2.359 

4, 3^ 

Sallna 

11, 164 

248,060 

34,663 

7,288 

3,605 

5,022 

310, 392 

KasNTuoice’ 








Ashland 

12, 724 

218, 102 

26,716 

3, 692 

4, 756 

1,970 

267,060 

Bowling Green 

10,440 
7, 188 

78, 470 

6,471 
13, 140 

10, 366 


3, 744 

109, 401 

Fort Thomas 

08,893 

1,855 

2,743 

2 ; 151 

125,979 

Frankfort 

6, 032 

52,063 

9,378 

7, 324 

1,060 

3, 110 

70,000 

Henderson 

11,847 

98, 546 

16, 416 

10, 491 

4,56;i 

1,520 

143, 383 

Hopkinsville 

6,020 

70, 641 

6,430 

6,085 

1,321 

1,367 

90,864 

Mlddlesboro 

8,415 

67,072 

7,799 

2, 103 

1,252 

1, 172 

87, 813 

Newport 

8,007 

168,809 

24,948 

4,808 

6,462 

3,511 

216,635 

Owensboro 

6,702 

112,320 

16,438 

2.669 

3,484 

3,449 

145,068 

LiOTTISIAN’A 








Alexandria 

Bwalusa ® 

» 890 
3,068 

176, 871 
85, 151 

14,624 

6,612 

4,200 

4,270 

8,300 

2,000 

8,230 

2,219 

206,104 

103,131 

89,425 

Lamyette * 

3,200 

63, 525 

15,000 

1,50Q 

L>ake Charles 

7,403 

110, 762 

10,443 

3,875 

2; 600 

1,500 

136,583 

Monroe 

6,709 

121,388 

10,807 

9, 161 

1,080 

440 

148,585 

Maws 








Aubnm 

6, 947 
7,596 

173,334 

134,858 

23,568 

28,404 

6^435 

7,250 



220,501 
188, 158 

Augusta 


Bangor 

Biddeford 

8,727 

206,682 

39, 612 

15, 641 



374.440 

3, 728 

81, 105 

12,435 

2,481 



107,981 

Rumlord 

8,702 

105, 117 

13,030 

5,653 

7,755 

3 ; 420 

143,767 

South Portland 

4,470 

184,082 

29,254 

9, 862 

2,440 

4,530 

234,638 

Watervllle 

5, 369 

130, 837 

20,637 

7,100 

9,133 

546 

173,622 

W est brook. 

1,040 

93,794 

10,992 

3,614 

6,083 

3,205 

119,628 

* Estimated i>art of county system. 

8 Statistics of 1930. Partly esttmated. 
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CITY SCHOOL. SYSTEMS 

currerd funds, city school systems, 1931—32 — Continued 

20,909 POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and cson- 
tinnatlon 
schools 

Night 
schools and 
American- 
ization 
classes 

Summer 

sohoola 

e 

10 

11 










$220 






$6^ 

150 








7^ 


1,013 


1,766 







nummmUl 

1,640 





1,090 





40 

1,030 



ii^ 












1,296 

469 










4 ^ 

488 

542 



















140 





































605 



3,436 

843 

3,862 





400 



6» 



Debt service 


Interest 


12 


$13, 821 
? 0.460 
33, 122 

27,630 
4,694 
47,076 

14,000 
6,678 
19, 142 
21,449 
27,030 
13,860 
18,608 
10,384 
33,948 


10,358 
11^ 452 
11,760 
34,004 
30,389 
3,656 
25,458 
7,366 
35,742 
19,375 
25,275 
20,534 
11,853 
3,859 
15. 116 
24,249 
30,212 


27,870 

8,050 

0,259 

4,241 

10 

676 

0.004 

14,161 

16,438 


65,400 


All other 
debt service 


18,000 

175 

41,062 


21,865 
6,588 
9, 100 
10^000 


« 2(^635 
2,260 


13 


$30,000 

20,000 

34.000 

33.000 

1,000 

14.000 

12.000 

14.000 

20.000 

33, 095 

17.000 

15.000 
33,002 

12.000 

19,284 


9,655 

32,234 

10,000 

43.000 
38,046 

11.000 

35.000 
26, 019 
24, 000 
25,055 
26,404 

17.000 
16,035 

19.000 

25.000 
50,663 
37, 012 


51,000 

7,000 

19,025 

12,980 


24,500 

28.900 

1,000 

7,000 


26,000 


4,500 

18,000 

28.000 


26,156 

6.000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

18,110 

1,000 


Capital 

outlay 


Grand total 
expenditures 


14 


$3,138 
1,600 
87, 769 

0,134 
1,458 
83,924 

2,000 

12, 973 


1,802 

19,797 


300 


5,095 


32,680 
2,323 
2,091 
22,065 
7,867 
4.383 
9,949 
4,352 
1.450 
1, 156 
1,957 
671 
3,951 

""57376 


2,813 


4,905 
1, 015 
5^963 
28.945 
44,541 
899 
1,782 
109.669 
85,746 


1,895 


300 

2,743 

6,037 


7,357 


126,000 

sTsoo 


16 


$236,300 
212,429 
557, 189 

356,498 
79,989 
478, 721 
169.650 
228 ,^ 
231, 813 
315, 778 
468, 716 
269,964 
246.021 
186,962 
478, 133 


291,843 
200,976 
190, 610 
341, 645 
238.922 
230,006 
306, 592 
215,296 
466,779 
303.222 
303,361 
242,372 
206,474 
202,709 
271. 391 
314, 718 
380,429 


351,744 

125,666 

160,366 

125,166 

187.934 

116,839 

127.569 

341,465 

253,252 


299.399 
103, 131 
112,225 
172,501 
223,284 


274.969 

200,351 

406,976 

128,824 

282,529 

273,273 

186,858 

119,638 


147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 
156 
166 

167 

168 

159 

160 
161 


162 

163 

164 

165 
160 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 
176 

176 

177 

178 


179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 
18T 


188 

189 

190 

191 

192 


193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabIjE] 5 — Expenses^ outlay s, and other payments from 

GROUP m — CITIES OF 10,000 TO 




Current expenses, full-time day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 




Mabtiani> 

Annapolis * $8, 600 

Prederlok *3, 000 

Salisbury *4, 940 


MASSACBrUSETTa 


Adams 

Ameabury 

Athol-— 

Attleboro 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Braintree 

Clinton 

Danvers 

Dedham— — 

Easthampton 

Falrhaven 

Framingham 

Gardner. — 

Gloucester— 

Greenfield 

Leominster 

Marlboro 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Miltord 

MUtou 

Naticfc 

Needham 

N e wbury port — 

North Adams 

Northampton 

North Attleboro- 

Norwood 

Peabody 

Plymouth 

Baums 

Soutnbrldge 

Stonebam 

Swamps oott 

Wakefield 

Webster — 

Wellesley 

Weslfield 

West Sprlngfi^d- 

Weymouth 

Winchester 

Wlnthrop 

Woburn- — 


Michigan 

Adrian 

Alpena. ------ 

Ann Arbor 

Benton Harbor 

Calumet 

Eoorse 

Escanaba 

Femdale 

Grosso Pomto 

HoUand 

Iron Mountain 

Ironwood 

Lincoln Park 

Marquette 


5 p 592 

6, 351 
6, 128 

10,441 
12, 180 
12 , 681 

7 , 381 
5,266 
6,173 
9,429 
6,566 
5, 471 

11,988 
7, 925 
12,446 
8,848 

8 , 368 
8,600 
9,864 
6 , 727 
7,120 

11,669 
6 , 015 
7,366 
8,318 I 
9, 100 
9,298 
5,954 
10, 741 
8,654 
7, 460 
6, 193 
6,106 
6, 033 
7,411 
8 , 529 
5 , 279 
11,183 
10,685 
10, 119 
10,422 
10,777 
15 , 524 
11,350 


7,101 
10 , 281 
22,141 
9, 129 
10,256 
10 , 662 
10,441 
17 , 032 
34 , 614 
8,806 
10,383 
20,308 
11,302 
11 , 875 


$ 98,411 
136,985 
95 , 428 


117 , 019 
93 , 368 
120,860 
267 , 681 
349,890 
389 , 106 
234,896 
116 , 752 
164,996 
250 , 622 
96 . 331 
134 , 901 
298 , 176 
108,267 
295 , 116 
241,803 
196 , 970 
145 , 770 
288 , 103 
210 , 133 
156 , 261 
248,652 
174,322 
192, 122 ! 
140,359 
228,738 
228,931 
80,807 
270,884 
272,435 
178,686 
202,220 
124,929 
184,743 
158,078 
244 , 536 
100,335 
240,742 
259,450 
250,909 
286,509 
206 , 397 
222,343 
213,669 


167, 911 
125,048 
432,985 
180,436 
187, 181 
147,097 
201 , 774 
300,566 
a 31,040 
203, 010 
151, 104 
225,846 
114.000 
131,586 


$ 7 , 939 
9 , 613 
12 . 067 


21 , 700 
14,487 
17,451 
36,717 
42 , 684 
60 , 726 
26 , 866 
18 , 986 
26,222 
31 , 712 
13 , 994 
22,962 
46 , 782 

22 , 341 
41 , 648 
42,206 
33,038 

16,930 
38,958 
32,836 
22 , 638 

30 , 779 
27,922 

31 , 529 
10 , 049 
24,887 
31,658 
11,896 
41,064 
50,294 
21,895 
24,200 
17 , 722 
16,793 
19,020 
31 , 176 
16,306 
29 , 419 
46 , 831 
43 , 287 
46 , 567 
24,976 
29, 373 

4,551 


28,885 
17,150 
56,096 
33 , 324 
36,967 
23,324 
32,370 
63 . 754 
92,542 
31,826 
32,065 
58,288 
26,098 
25,829 


$ 5, 101 
3 , 432 
5,058 


5, 934 
3,891 
6 , 189 
10,464 
9 , 176 
13,332 
10 , 474 
6,849 
5,088 
9,035 

6 , 619 
2,857 

16 , 617 
7,842 

19 , 126 I 

3,930 I 
5,260 
4,869 

17 , 161 

8.985 
7,823 
7,839 
2, 130 

9 . 721 

21 , 817 
8,442 
11 932 
2,377 
11,120 
19 , 416 
11, 116 

7 , 436 
2,113 
3,917 
5,746 

10,722 
3 , 496 
5,607 
6 , 308 
14,878 
22,797 
5,078 
7,471 

7.986 


3,215 
3,648 
18,339 
5.064 
4, 138 
2,115 
9,458 
4,605 
7,239 
5 , 044 
7 , 691 
11,086 
677 
3,724 


$ 8,469 

10,360 

8,443 


3 , 046 
7,807 
13, 818 
17,001 
16 , 300 
15 , 456 
19, 169 
4,445 
5 , 342 
7,906 
12 , 941 
10 , 017 
17, 920 

8 . 082 


7,888 
14,458 
8,859 
9 , 751 
21,260 
13,366 
11 , 776 
18,204 
12,708 

4 , 770 
7, 716 

12,860 

5 , 499 
26,606 
23, 132 
26, 032 


8,112 
7 , 076 
2,608 

4,930 
10,658 
15 , 613 
24 , 092 
12,746 
23, 162 
9 , 301 
4,442 


$ 1,015 
"" 4 , ‘ 475 ' 


1,868 

"3,"39S' 


3,042 


1,236 


1,996 
7,686 
63,716 
3,966 
10,726 
4,036 
6,802 
6. Ill 
23,682 
8,585 
13,277 
8, 686 
5, 148 
1.023 


1 , 874 
6,044 


1,530 


1,907 


2,960 


1, 149 
2,238 
2,479 
2,738 
8,717 
1 , 754 
1,698 
3,299 
1 , 200 
2,838 
3,472 
6,226 
339 
2,271 


$ 124,636 
163.280 
130 , 411 


164 , 191 
126,772 

164 , 446 
344 . 602 
430.290 
491 . 301 
298 . 766 

165 , 329 
206 , 821 
308,604 
134 . 461 
176 , 198 
391 , 724 
216 . 347 
368 , 235 
304 . 676 
268,094 
1 B 4 . 028 
363,827 
279,931 
207,097 
311 , 628 I 
229 . 165 
253 , 445 
193 . 787 
284 . 027 
294 . 679 
106.533 
359 , 314 
373 . 931 
245 , 

239,063 
160 , 512 
167 , 661 
193,650 
299.928 
136, 074 
304 , 371 
346,266 
331,938 
389,447 
266,528 
282.113 
237.556 


210,267 
168,061 
584,768 
235,556 
257 . 976 
180, 678 
262,543 
385,367 
490, 317 
255, 109 
217,892 
329,438 
157,564 
176,308 


% Estimated part of county system. 
4 Estimated, 
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currerU funds j city school systems^ 19S1~S2 — Continued 


29,909 POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and oon- 
ttnoatlon 
schools 



Night 
schools and 
American- 
ization 
classes 


I>ebt servicse 



Summer 

schools 

Interest 

All other 
debt Borvee 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand total 
expenditures 

10 

11 

It 

13 

14 

15 


4,026 


7,638 


6,387 

928 


2,476 

2,275 


1,302 



297 

2,217 



12,160 

8,600 

67.666 

12,067 

17.807 
68,279 

16.807 
76,910 

187,628 
28.113 
6,688 
41, 

19. 


30,500 

96.000 

74.000 

61.000 


20, 100 

29,000 

824 

iiooo 

11,869 

in, 030 

25,631 

57,600 

22,197 

428, 617 

7,786 

20,000 

10, 180 

23,000 

16.^ 

<^,000 

38,063 

39,000 

18,606 

39,500 

10,957 

34,700 

32,600 


4,060 


6,290 

23,726 

1,410 

12,000 

26,678 

76,797 

30.885 

67,000 1 



8,826 

11,260 


10,000 



^.004 

69.^ 

13,019 

37,000 

14,740 

33,000 

22,4^ 

45,666 

34,706 

66,000 

20,600 

48,000 

18,438 

64,000 


6,006 

43.000 
125,967 

27,187 

60.000 
10,000 

8,600 

96.000 

122,000 

26.000 
12,600 
66,170 
80,673 
12,801 


$322. 703 
2. 330 
3,321 


645 

6 

4,490 
7,020 
3,327 
13,274 
642 
012 
1,472 
4,211 
208, 801 
2,803 

‘"" 5 ,’ 765 ' 

1,398 

3,690 

168,263 

14,677 

1,205 

2,923 

3,163 


64 
4, 700 
1,308 
60,004 


1,079 


6,203 





1,720 

42,0K 

248,200 


10,840 


2.270 
10,662 
30,706 
180 
206 
177, 412 


$447, 802 201 

166, 619 202 

154.032 203 


154, 101 
136,016 
164, 462 
411,783 
677,403 
618.622 

400.630 
160,687 
250,803 
312 176 

156. 631 
411,888 
477,668 


406,289 
339,263 
269,884 
420,681 
466,567 
341,077 
210,401 
314, 781 
274,822 
286,046 

198.737 
322,564 
301.704 
122,470 

623.738 
461,816 
247,341 
239.063 
100,203 
178,489 
194,082 
385,030 
196,620 
438,274 
846,266 
402,380 
623,111 
673,833 
360,186 
248,633 


228,413 
210,021 
703.238 
306,606 
830,843 
268,162 
468,262 
660,902 
813, 764 
312,292 
239,223 
439,103 
287,236 
200.906 
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BIENNIAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TABiiS 5 . — EscpenaeSi outlays, and other payments from 

GROUP m.— CITIES OP 10,000 TO 



Michigan — O ontd 

262 Menominee 

268 Monroe 

264 Mount Clemens. .. 

266 Muskegon Heights 
266 

267 ] Owosso 

268 River Rouge 

260 RotsI Oak 

270 Sault Ste Marie 

271 Traverse City... 

272 Wyandotte 

273 YpsUanti 

Minnxsota 

4 Albert Lea 

6 Austin 

6 Bralnerd 

277 Faribault 

278 
270 


Roobester..... 

281 I St. Cloud 

South St Paul. 

Virginia 

284 I Winona 

Mississim 



286 ) ^ai^ksdale 

287 





^ , St. Oluvles 

884 I Sedalla 

B^verslty City 
^bgtar Groves 

!i£0NTiUTA 




. r- T . ^i' A -i M 


Current expenses, full-time day schools 


Auxiliary 

nonaw,! Opera- Main- agencies u'ivah 

Instruction tlon of tenanoe and co- 

plant of plant ordinate charges 
activities 


Total 



87,643 
10,617 
11,606 
14,781 
0,666 
10, 647 
13,230 
18,069 
8, 936 
8,480 
16,666 
9,221 


10,292 
9,928 
8,867 
7,826 
76,682 
A 716 
14,170 
10,681 
0,064 
67,991 
10,306 


4,600 
8,337 
6,618 
6,688 
A626 
9,288 
A 701 
11,016 
6,000 
7,4Sa 
8,666 


6,282 

9,600 

10,321 

10.269 

8,809 

18,280 

6,684 

7.8^ 

16,648 


9,f2p 

lAlM 

28^860 

m: 


$ 122,201 
184,634 
171, 140 
214,168 
131,426 
166,376 
171, 766 
306,983 
188,969 
136,804 
319,407 
186,379 


162,646 
164, 612 
103, 614 
11A463 
686,867 
163,379 
272,339 
176, 143 
173,225 
610, 617 
208,808 


81, 812 
68,044 
7A093 
80,861 
92,481 
92,026 
81,226 
141,988 
76,796 
66^761 
100,640 


138.021 
137,809 
184, 791 
183,411 
134,848 

228.022 
120,808 

66,862 

iSS**«* 

380,661 

328.034 


148,193 

281,889 

1^9 

137 099 


$24,826 
60,072 
33, 966 
36.034 
23,205 
38,671 
36,378 
66,396 
30,586 
19,266 
63,194 
82,666 


31,383 
27,026 
28,282 
19,736 
189, 616 
38,666 
44,618 
43,914 
36,860 
149,066 
«,721 


10,242 
7,619 
6,680 
9,976 
7,940 
4620 
4 676 
33,416 
9,077 
6.819 
8,828 


13,856 

27,828 

16,619 

28,871 

29.108 

36,161 

19,189 

11,982 

82,847 

63,998 

<3,923 


^972 

74699 
19,809 
23V 783 


$2,249 

2,732 

7,194 

6,960 

2,963 

2,668 

6,903 

3,738 

12,605 

7,780 

9,668 

2,681 


4681 

3,926 

1,986 

6,408 

98,678 

6,806 

17,791 

6,034 

8,314 

37,483 

6,218 


999 

4061 

2.814 

7,600 

1,134 

■"" 974 ' 

1,642 

2,000 

4072 

6,730 


4121 
6,426 
1,006 
8,469 
7,402 
19,662 
7,907 
8,478 
7,760 
12, 112 
21,927 


3,991 
4 716 

ti 

%ll6 


$6,836 
14807 
17,667 
8,689 
8,236 
2,403 
11,641 
4672 
2,602 
4 892 
32.479 
3,813 


3,772 

8,198 

2,916 

2,260 

154080 

3,320 

9,804 

4078 

6,671 

64869 

12,691 


877 

4848 


1,907 

962 


61^ 
7,761 


2,006 


1,606 

1.164 

1.200 

2.164 
214 
677 

2,111 




$163,438 
284 246 
248,418 
286, 362 
171,824 
216, 861 
242,884 
404 674 
242,860 
180,921 
440,084 
186,873 


214426 
200,788 
149, 014 
164,467 
1 , 214 340 
222,701 
364 622 
244 %8 
280.084 
831,876 
272,940 


97,068 
04 083 
94162 
111, 166 
106,848 

104005 

94105 

170, 171 
04878 
84674 
124664 


164948 
184 8M 
1649« 
^908 

167,.a28 

94366 

964576 

<44891 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Table 5. — EkcTpenses, outlaySj and other 'payments from 

GROUP in— CITIES OF 10,000 TO 


Oixrrent exx>^Q36Sf full-time day schools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

312 

IS^KBBASEA 
B^tiice 

38.446 

$137, 754 

$18,229 

$4, 528 

$3,340 

$1, 995 

$174, 292 

313 

Fremont 

7. 682 

149, 120 

21, 552 

14,301 

1,838 

1,918 

196, 413 

314 

Grand Island 


242, 162 

39,634 

23.676 

7, 473 

3,649 

1,245 

300, 095 

315 

Hastings 

8, 145 

186, 973 

7, 278 

2,320 

3.363 

231,746 

316 

Norfolk—. 

7,343 

148. 816 

24. 411 

3, 736 

2,883 

6, 029 

194, 117 

317 

North Flatte 

8, 188 

133,623 

32, 616 

6, 763 

2,691 

1, 100 

183,879 

318 

Kkvada 

Reno 

7,283 

207.068 

33, 218 

10, 961 

600 

1,906 

261,036 

319 

New Saufshirs 
BerlJji 

6p 615 

133, 629 

27,608 

2,262 

10.385 

8,496 

188,694 

320 

Claremont 

6,035 

108. 190 

16. 416 

3,691 

12,433 

139 

146,003 

321 

Concord 

10,907 

262,572 

44,865 

13, 384 

19.642 

11, 662 

362, 032 

322 

Hover 

6, 207 

98, 907 

16. 314 

265 

9,406 

220 

130, 310 

323 

Keene 

6, 150 

128, 666 

13.688 

3,748 

39,266 

6,220 

197,738 

324 

Laconia 

2,501 

101. 877 

13,083 

3,800 

3,940 

1,128 

130,338 

325 

Portsmouth 

8,041 

176, 062 

21,661 

2,473 

2,474 

3,649 

213,260 

326 

Rochester 

3, 832 

74,574 

10,194 

640 

9,807 

6,066 

104, 113 

327 

Nbw Jbbsby 

Asbury Park 

Bellevillo 

20,837 

314.309 

42,700 

16, 221 

18, 661 

2,617 

416, 216 

328 

18, 011 

398,859 

61.698 

21, 140 

12, 430 

4,240 

506,378 

329 

Bridgeton 

Burlington 

8,206 

238, 793 

24. 784 

18, 815 

9,580 

2.099 


330 

5, 870 

144, 051 

17, 262 

8,670 

5,665 

989 

182,607 

331 

Carteret 

12,272 

196, 216 

35,068 

10,234 

20,829 

2,825 

277,444 

332 

Cliftelde Park 

6.464 

316, 764 

61, 813 

17,908 

14,680 

1,479 

409, 108 

333 

CoUingswood ' 

10. 491 

232,843 

29,233 

11, 790 

8,348 

1, 810 

294, 521 

334 

Cranford 

12,700 

226,450 

41, 271 

9,782 

11,060 

1,607 

301. 770 

335 

Dover 

10,289 

17,736 

166,105 

21, 196 

7,879 

4,927 

2, 127 

212,523 

336 

Englewood. 

389, 145 

60,409 

26, 140 

16,294 

8,749 

618, 473 

337 

Gardeld 

13. 617 

433, 437 

68,029 

26,728 

16,887 

4,672 

563,270 

338 

Oloucmter City 

8,643 

122,626 

24,410 

6,656 

4,999 

1,802 

168, 036 

339 

340 

HSiCkensGLck 

Harrison - 

25,947 
15, 161 

537, 325 
158, 102 

71,567 
36, 189 

46, 123 
12,799 

1,036 

13,367 

7,466 

1,530 

680,563 
236. 144 

341 

Hawthorne 

6, 472 

142,668 

10. 576 

6,404 

77,606 

59,247 


342 

Hillside (P 0-, Eliz- 

9,369 

284, 010 

39,756 

10,886 

11,909 

3,303 

359, 223 

343 

abeth) 

Linden-- 

17, 104 

397,050 

68, Q56 

18,024 

28,663 

2,843 

633.530 



<8,631 

163, 505 

29, 418 

11, 997 

a 26, 419 

8 1,226 

. 241,286 



13, 644 

310, 634 

41, 707 

16, 6€7 

11,338 

4, 191 

397, 241 



11,748 

340, 621 

40,980 

10. 494 

9,666 

11. 732 

425, 231 

347 

9,540 

167, 841 

28,699 

3,733 

20,020 

2,044 

231,877 

348 

Morristown 

6,445 

298,236 

47, 116 

27,290 

16, 218 

5.062 

399,367 

340 

Neptune (P.O , 

14,725 

216,678 

38,252 

9, 401 

14.260 

5,900 

298.206 

350 

Ocean Grove) 
Nutley 

15, 469 
7, 991 

406, 350 

61, 498 
53,240 

31, 101 

9,220 


351 

Pensauken (P O , 

173. 628 

8, 341 

14,486 

55.609 

362 


12, 447 

243,768 

33, 959 

11,544 

3.830 

2,021 

307,569 

353 

8.675 

169,966 

28,806 

20.682 

8,936 

2,489 

239, 614 

364 

Rahway 

19,486 

268,044 

31,603 

7,632 

9,383 

5,667 

341,808 

355 


11, 460 

204,676 

26,691 

13,669 

9,087 

954 

266,536 

356 


8,569 

217,666 

43,289 

8,686 

3,664 

6.229 

287,993 

357 


10.117 

331, 168 

59,874 

60,495 

14.711 

6,502 

481,867 

368 

Roselle 

13,556 

237,049 

38, 166 

22, 128 

8,321 

4.344 

323,661 

359 

Rutherford 

15, 051 

276,958 

37.631 

16. 767 

7,069 

2.334 

353,810 

360 


7,355 

130,336 

20.454 

6,630 

6,436 

2,793 

174.004 

361 

362 

■ 1 1 *r TpHimiiMI 

16, 513 
17,409 

334,937 

312,209 

43, 570 
45,702 

12,732 

7,068 

10,606 

10,887 

4,207 

025 

422,545 

394,200 

363 

union 

7,281 

262,400 

47,222 

26,093 

22,701 

1,294 

367,081 

364 


5,497 

231,359 

38,754 

16,071 

26,073 

4,062 

320,816 

365 


8,321 

245,210 

34,066 

40.317 

18.606 

8,312 

349,832 

286 


7,660 

20,560 

381, 791 

61, 124 

9,516 

16, 816 

1, 130 

477,036 

367 


455,052 

61, 162 

29,693 

29, 163 

4,258 

599,897 

368 

1 Wood bridge 

15, 970 

383,440 

57,898 

34,612 

32,870 

2,714 

527,504 

a Statistics of 1030. 


























CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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current fundSf city school systems, 19S1S2 — Continued 

29,900 POPULATION — Oontlnued 



Debt service 


Interest 


All other 
debt service 


Capital 

outlay 



$21. 914 
2,319 
17,932 
26,806 
2,562 
30,387 


19,630 


$9,000 


68,205 

28,066 



$291 

0,403 

8.643 

30,466 

4,246 


12,623 


29, 920 51, 000 

17. 626 28. 200 

27, 771 42, 074 


6,614 
5,624 
15, 957 
2,800 


76,978 
84,126 
33,206 
14,760 
36,364 
72,928 
31,887 
39,196 
11, 072 
71, 174 
57,774 
20,316 
01,349 
13.260 
28,795 
66.620 

107,471 
20,840 
61, 834 
35,579 
32,090 
51,859 
33,036 



461 
78 
4, 217 
1,769 
2,809 
5,729 
86,993 
4, 231 


110,896 


1,326 


930 


45,845 


2,372 

422,099 


109,051 

■‘%249 

16,680 

287.354 

'^.'641' 

22,669 

13,380 

175,020 

1,896 


102. 516 80, 753 10, OOO 

58,673 41,000 


38,217 
36,779 
34, 198 
2a 968 
;i9.366 
58.215 
46,061 
46, 810 
31, 182 
66,510 
53.284 
7a 653 
11,995 
44,298 
68,986 
93,718 
62,620 


31,300 47,666 

23,810 

21. 763 1, 749 

34. 400 8. 699 

3a 282 . 

38,826 249,429 



Grand total 
expenditures 


15 


$205,200 
199,238 
396,058 
294,601 
227, 146 
218, 511 


307,188 


270,888 
196, 763 
437,235 
132,548 
245,622 
168,988 
340,674 
111, 144 


63a 916 
739,955 
384, 352 
215. 167 
344,895 
528. 635 
402,338 
36a 104 
239, 271 
1,050,190 
661,490 
226. B15 
043,743 
253,393 
364,516 
510, 246 

1, 013, 361 
281,115 
55a 536 
512, 479 
29a 150 
655,448 
362,637 

696,006 

412,968 

■t2a 213 

300.203 
40a253 

-331. 091 
362,630 
828,671 
405,581 
440, 681 
234,686 
661,705 
52a 330 

700.203 
378,664 
426,272 
7iaQ23 

1, 2ia 699 
64a 496 


312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 


318 


310 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 


327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 
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BIBNNTAXi SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TABiiB 6. — Ex'penn.ses^ outlays, and other payments from 


GROUP III. — CITIES OF 10,000 TO 





Current exx>en5es, full-time day schools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

869 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

$13p893 

$349, 212 

$31,754 

$8,768 

$4, 523 

$7,038 

$416, 178 

870 

871 

"R-rtfrarAll 

5,861 

4. 750 

114,809 

12, 370 
12,656 

2,426 

2,225 


5. 385 

140, 851 

Santa Fe — 

81,864 

4,000 

3,988 

no; 3^ 

372 

New Yoek 

Batavia 

14,012 

284,003 

44,263 

13, 635 

17,. 077 

17, 286 

390, 776 

373 

Beacon 

8, 64S 

142, 961 

14,771 

8,869 

10, 626 

10, 840 

196,606 

374 

Cohoes 

Coming 

Ulstrlot no 9 

7,626 

139,869 

22,704 

7,630 

12, 595 

3, 105 

103, 618 

376 

8, 932 

101,878 

14,863 

6. 873 

7,096 

7,692 

146,334 

370 

District no 13- - 

7, 540 

106,083 

13,863 

3, 170 

5, 051 
10. 714 

6, 614 

142, 311 

377 

Cortland 

10, 015 

213, 772 

19, 923 

2, 563 

12, 958 

269,046 

378 

T>UT1 Triple" 

14, 422 

274,617 

34, 871 

6,594 

14,400 

19, 782 

20, 477 

364, 686 

379 

]SjlCllGOtt 

11, 380 

363, 669 

35, 626 

13, 326 

13,526 

457,904 

380 

Freeport 

14,233 

310,888 

41,027 

4,481 

33,437 

23, 444 

427, 610 

381 

Fulton 

10, 697 

181,310 

23, (m 

6, 858 

6,055 

17, 007 

243,949 

3^ 

Geneva 

10, 870 

208,336 

29, 760 

8, 165 

8,443 

15,944 

281,608 

383 

Glen Cove-^-_^- 

.. 13» 529 

197, 498 

31,839 

9,058 

17,400 

10, 991 

280, 315 

384 

385 

Glflns TFaliff 

is; 893 
16,663 

237,869 

338,365 

39i 216 

21, 039 

8, 314 
23, 937 

321, 231 

Glo veravIUe 

40;081 

21,408 

19, 796 

4591240 

386 

Hempstead 

Herkimer 

17,430 

417,863 

71,694 

11, 590 

19, 316 

33, 625 

671,418 

387 

8,536 

144,788 

19,383 

4,779 

4.034 

13, 801 

196, 410 

388 

HomeU — 

11,468 

244,413 

34,295 

10,602 

7,784 

15, 946 

324, 508 

389 

Hudson 

10,240 

144,342 

14,065 

10, 616 

7,859 

10, 249 

197,280 

390 

Irondequolt (P.O , 

* 6,907 

64,921 

0,784 

3,479 

5,932 

7, 934 

97,967 

391 

Booheater). 

Ithaca 

18, 971 

312,482 

49,608 

8,904 

20,676 

19,804 

430,345 

392 

Johnson City 

12,466 

281,678 

28,906 

10, 337 

10, 661 

17, 557 

361, 496 

393 

Johnstown 

10,301 

146, 876 

17, 381 

27, 196 

16.427 

10,085 

227,264 

894 

Hen more 

42, 137 

451,069 

87,062 

17,750 

42,098 

31,834 

672,850 

396 

KliiRston 

LiadEawanna 

8,936 

307,290 

87, 047 

11,693 

10,872 

3, 700 

379, 528 

396 

16, 766 

321, 075 

53,037 

6,913 

0,897 

11,600 

419,297 

397 

Little Falls 

6,736 

141, 594 

10. 296 

4,883 

4,503 

9, 169 

186, 181 

398 

Lockport 

17,406 

324, 513 

44, 530 

24, 946 

28,065 

22, 253 

461, 713 

399 

Lynbrook 

Mamaroneck 

13,426 

204.576 

27,362 

5,949 

0,675 

14,096 

275,083 

MO 

23,100 

446,848 

73, 192 

63,431 

19,834 

30,764 

657, 169 

4D1 

402 

Massena 

Middletown 

6, 762 
10,549 

135,603 
263, 629 

10, 914 
42, 122 

2,604 
11, 350 

7,270 

24,225 

9,267 

18,322 

181,410 
370, 197 

403 

404 

N orth Tonawanda. . 

Ogdensburg.. 

Clean 

10,078 

6,756 

273,317 

170,029 

36, 590 
26,051 

11,946 

5,913 

4,504 

9, ^1 

331,931 

223,234 

405 

18,498 

360, 152 

48, 194 

8, 717 

26, 728 

28,706 

488.904 

406 

Oneida 

8.357 

137,098 

18,420 

6,374 

7,616 

11,064 

189,528 

407 

Oneonta 

8,391 

171, 413 

28, 061 

16, 195 

10, 374 

11,484 

245.018 

408 

409 

Oftatning 

Oswego 

PeefcsfcQl 

16,759 

11,330 

204,593 
273, 162 

12,825 

39,061 

20,954 

18,403 

26,524 

22,008 

19,499 

18,334 

300, 154 
383, 188 

410 

16,297 

279, 818 

48,302 

8,803 

11,987 

17, 919 

383, 125 

411 

Pelham 

23, 542 

371,090 

47,956 

13,328 

17,427 

22,494 

405.837 

412 

PlattsbuTg 

12,039 

111,989 

25,488 

3.783 

6, 685 

0,985 

160,000 

413 

Port Cheater 

21,568 

481, 617 

61,448 

10,333 

10,591 

34, 001 

620,358 

414 

Port Jervis 

9,702 1 

136,390 

22; 126 

3,487 

19,882 

16,523 

208,119 

415 

Rensselaer 

7,791 

149,783 

16, 867 

3,747 

6.326 

8. 550 

192,073 

416 

Rockville Center 

15,588 

252,046 

11, 014 

9, 387 

24,067 

17, 016 

:^118 

417 

Saratoga Springs 

0,048 

193,884 

26, 680 

23, 445 

10,310 

11,906 

275^363 

418 

Tonawandit 

10,585 

184, 669 

37.022 

8,859 , 

13,678 

14.832 

27a 445 

419 

WatervUet 

9, 815 

162, 473 

22, 520 

19,473 1 

6,839 

11,430 

222,668 

420 

Nobth Caboixna 

Concord 

4,602 

4,398 

83,330 

70,093 

5,960 

7,932 

2,061 

3,245 


1 

79 

822 

9a041 

88,178 

421 

Elisabeth City 

i,^ 

422 

Fayetteville 

4,000 

70, 761 

6, 104 

811 

900 

1, 178 

83,744 

428 

Gastonia 

8.360 

160,297 
98, 704 
102, 201 
63,879 

14,643 

ia;667 

9,850 

3,073 

1,200 
1, 214 
2,646 
1,777 


2,639 
2; 051 
947 
512 

177,039 

124,763 

121,066 

76,020 

428 

Goldsboro 

Elnston 

New Bern 

5,513 

5.061 

8,690 

4^624 

1,261 

2,108 

427 

Rooky Mount-- — 

8,313 

117,828 

13, 621 

1,050 

26 

342 

141,180 

4 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Table S . — ExpenseSj outlays^ and other •payments fro'm 


GROUP III.— CITIES OP 10,000 TO 





Current expenses, full-time day schools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


‘ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

809 

Nbw Mkzico 

Albuquerque 

$13,893 

$349, 212 

$31, 764 

$a 758 

$4, 623 

$7,038 

$416, 178 

870 

871 

"RnOTirAn 

6,861 

4, 760 

114,800 

12, 370 
12,666 

2, 426 
2, 226 


6, 385 

140, 851 

Santa Pe 

81.864 

4,900 

3,988 

110,382 

372 

Nkw Yoke 

Batavia 

14,012 

284,002 

44,263 

13, 535 

17,077 

17, 286 

390, 776 

373 

Beacon 

8, 648 

142, 951 

14,771 

a 869 

10, 526 

10,840 

190,605 

374 

Cohoes 

Coming 

District no 9 

7, 626 

139,869 

22,704 

7,030 

12, 595 

3, 196 

103. 618 

376 

8, 932 

101, 878 

14,863 

6, 873 

7,096 

7,692 

146,334 

376 

District no 13.. 

7, 640 

106,083 

13,863 

a 170 

5, 051 

a 614 

142, 311 

877 

Cortland 

10, 016 

213, 772 

19. 923 

2. 563 


12, 958 

269,045 

378 

"DnnklriE' 

14, 422 

274,617 

34,871 

6,594 

14.400 

19, 782 

364, 686 

879 

Endlcott 

11,380 

363, 669 

36, 626 

13, 328 

13,626 

20, 477 

467,904 

380 

Freeport 

14,233 

310,888 

41,027 

4, 481 

3a437 

23, 444 

427,610 

381 

Fulton 

10, 697 

181, 310 

23,022 

6, 868 
a 165 

6,065 

17, 007 

243,940 

3^ 

Geneva 

10, 870 
13,529 

208,336 

29, 760 

8,443 

15, 944 

281,608 

383 

Glen Cove 

197, 498 

31,839 

9, 058 

17,400 

10, 991 

280,316 
321, 231 

384 

386 

GlflriR TFallf? 

is; 893 
16, 663 

237,869 

338,865 

39', 216 
40,081 

21, 930 

8. 314 
23, 937 


Glo veravlUe 

21, 408 

19, 796 

469,240 

886 

Hempstead 

Herkimer 

17,430 

417,863 

71, 694 

11, 590 

19, 310 

33, 626 

671,418 

387 

8,636 

144,788 

19,383 

4, 779 

4.034 

13,891 

195, 410 

38S 

Homell 

11,468 

244,413 

84,295 

10, 602 

7,784 

16, 946 

324, 508 

389 

Hudson 

10,249 

144,342 

14,066 

10, 516 

7,859 

10,249 

197,280 

390 

Irondequolt (P.O , 

* 6,907 

64,921 

9,784 

3,479 

5,932 

7,934 

97,967 

391 

Rochester). 

Ithaca 

18, 971 

312,482 

49,608 

8,904 

20, 676 

19.804 

430,345 

392 

Johnson City 

12,466 

281,678 

28,906 

10, 337 

10, eei 

17, 667 

301, 495 

893 

Johnstown 

10, 301 

146, 876 

17, 381 

27, 196 

16,427 

10,085 

227,264 

894 

1 EZenmore 

42, 137 

461, 069 

87, 962 

17,750 

42,098 

31,834 

672,860 

396 

Kingston 

' Liaokawanna 

8,936 

307,290 

37, 047 

11,593 

10,872 

3, 790 

379, 528 

396 

16, 766 

321, 075 

63,037 

6,913 

9,897 

11,609 

419,297 

397 

Lilttle Palls 

6, 736 

141, 694 

19, 296 

4,883 

4,503 

9, 169 

186, 181 

898 

Liockport 

17,406 

13,426 

324,613 

44, 530 

24, 946 

28,065 

22, 253 

461,713 

390 

Dynbrook 

Mamaroneck 

204,676 

27,362 

a 949 

9,675 

14,096 

276,083 

400 

23,100 

446,848 

73, 192 

63, 431 

19,834 

30,764 

657, 160 

401 

Massena 

6, 752 

135,603 

19, 914 

2,004 

7,270 

9, 267 

181,410 

402 

Middletown 

10,549 

263,620 

42, 122 

11, 360 

24,225 

18,322 

370, 197 

403 

404 

North Tonawanda.. 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 

10,078 

6,766 

273,317 

170,029 

3a 590 
2a 051 

11,946 
a 913 

4,504 

9,^1 

331, 931 
223.234 

405 

18,498 

36a 162 

48, 194 

a 717 

26, 728 

26,706 

488.994 

406 

Oneida 

8,367 

137, 698 

ia420 

a 374 

7,616 

11,054 

180,528 

407 

Oneonta 

8,391 

171, 413 

28,061 

16, 196 

10,374 

11, 484 

245,018 

408 

409 

Qaatning 

Oswego 

Peekskm 

16,769 

11,330 

204,693 
273, 162 

12,825 

39,961 

2a 954 
ia403 

28,524 

22,006 

19,490 

18,334 

300. 154 
383, 188 

410 

16,297 

279,818 

4a 302 

a803 

11,987 

17, 919 

383, 126 

411 

Pelham 

23, 642 

371,090 

47,966 

13,328 

17,427 

22.494 

495,837 

412 

Plattsburg 

12,039 

111,989 

2a 488 

3,783 

6,686 

9,985 

169,069 

413 

Port Chester 

21,668 

481, 617 

61,448 

10,333 

10,501 

34, 001 

620,358 

414 

Port Jervis 

9,702 

13a 399 

% 126 

3, 487 

19.882 

16. 623 

208.119 

415 

Rensselaer 

7,791 

140,783 

la 867 

3,747 

6,326 

8. 559 

192,073 

416 

RocfevUle Center 

16,688 

262,046 

11, 014 

9, 387 

24,067 

17, 016 

320^118 

417 

Saratoga Springs 

9,048 

193,884 

2a 680 

23, 446 

10,310 

11,996 

275,363 

418 

Tonawanda 

ia686 

184, 569 

37,922 

a 859 

13, 678 

14,832 

270^445 

410 

WatervUet 

0, 816 

162,473 

22, 529 

19, 473 

6,839 

11,430 

222,668 

420 

421 

North CABonmA 

Concord 

Elisabeth City 

4,602 

4,398 

83,330 
7a 003 

a9^ 

7,932 

2,061 

3,246 


79 

822 

06,041 

88,178 

422 

Fayetteville - 

4,000 

7a 761 

6, 104 

811 

900 

1, 178 

83,744 

423 

Gastonia 

8,360 

16a 297 
98, 704 

14,643 

1^667 

1,200 

1.214 

2,530 

2,051 

177,030 

124.763 

424 

Goldsboro 

6,613 

4.624 

425 

Elnston 

6,061 

102, 201 

9,860 

2,646 

1,261 

947 

121,966 

426 

New Bern 

8,600 

63,879 

3,973 

1,777 

a 198 

512 

76,029 

427 

Rociky Mount 

8,313 

117,828 

la 621 

1,060 

26 

342 

141,180 

* EflHxnAtMl 
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BIENNIAL S URV EY OF EPUCATION, 1930—1932 


Tablbi 6 . — EkcpenseSf ovUaya^ and other payments from 

GROUP in —CITIES OP 10,000 TO 



Current expenses, full-time day scliools 


Nobth Oabouna. — 
Continued 


Salisbury 

Sbelby 

StatesVlUe 

Tbomasvllle- 
WUson 


North Dakota 


Bismarck 

Fargo 

Grand Porks. 
Minot 


Ohio 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bellalre 

Buoyrus 

Cambtidge 

Campbell 

Chlllioothe 

Coshocton., 

Cuyahc^ Falls 

East Liverpool 

Elyria 

Euclid 

Findlay 

Fostorls 

Fremont 

GanBLeld Heights 
CP O . Cleveland). 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Marietta, 

Martins Ferry 

Massillon k. 

Middletown 

New Philadelphia, _ 

Niles 

Palnesville 

Parma (P O Olev^ 

land) 

Plqua 

Scdem., 

Sandusky, _I~ 
Shaker Heights 
(P O , Cleveland) . 

Sbmtb^ 

33&1 

Wooster 

Xenia 

OWT.AHOHA 




tawtosB 


General 

control 

IxLstmotlon 

3 

3 

$7,287 

$167, 702 

5,097 

76, 680 

4,603 

79,608 

6,780 

68, 007 

*2,500 

100,865 

8,420 

18,073 

14,554 

406, 048 

10, 410 

181, 160 

* 10,000 

130, 437 

11,122 

260, 746 

11,332 

141, 543 

6, 927 

198, 097 

8,384 

160,346 

5, 901 

112, 649 

6,200 

91, 130 

6,360 

154,260 

9,260 

182,240 

6,928 

177, 644 

7,346 

106, 062 

7, 047 

123, 139 

10,007 

196, 676 

17,726 

360, 843 

0,608 

160, 032 

7,660 

221, 817 

6,046 

116,868 

9,440 

155,688 

16, 813 

160,669 

7,488 

147, 416 

6. 660 

185, 076 

14,206 

148,128 

6,606 

148,776 

13,263 

277,101 

9,680 

288, 236 

10, 516 

120, 676 

8,280 

168,860 

6,866 

128, 665 

14,266 

147, 630 

6,000 

162,600 

7,666 

120, 862 

18,670 

224,784 

31,636 

466, 668 

6, 401 

101, 067 

4.600 

100,246 

6,600 

101,200 

6,466 

78,024 

4,780 

89,000 

8,877 

122,881 

0,006 

170,913 

^'521 

141,841 

0,273 

209.480 


06,898 

6,708 

186, 106 

14,S98 

160,008 

0 

1 

dystonia 


Opera- 
tion of 
plant 


Main- 

tenance 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
and oo- 


of plant ordinate 
activities 


Fixed 

charges 


$li, 164 
6,002 
6,424 
6,882 
10,923 


16,716 

70,428 

33,724 

21,408 


41,878 
22,602 
47, 021 
20,666 

16.242 
17,601 
21, 345 

41.666 
20,024 
17, 618 
17, 102 
26,302 
74,063 
30, 717 
44,379 

80.243 
20,710 

41.667 
26,627 
23,462 
83, 920 
18,000 
43,044 
66,664 
21, 827 
30,176 
19,447 

31,600 

26,800 

21,860 

43,008 

07, 018 
24, 166 
16,663 
26,230 
16,077 


8,060 

16,008 

27,830 

17,017 

36,067 

1^624 

12,480 

21,867 


$646 

2,303 

866 

753 

082 


1,000 
21, 151 
3,828 
4,088 


4,226 
1,726 
11,637 
2, 101 
3, 046 
11,000 
2,796 
2, 127 
6. 372 
3,326 
3,006 
793 
13,386 
1,867 
2,866 
8,214 
4,604 

4,080 
6,100 
12,060 
2,842 
4,500 
4,721 
4,768 
1, 601 
6,665 

4.600 

4. 760 
0,688 
8,486 
10,372 

62,672 

1,287 

2,000 

2.600 
3,228 


500 

2,238 

1,900 

8.862 

6,608 

2,018 

188 

0,780 


2,611 


1,668 
10, 118 
0,043 
• 7,834 


4,162 
1, 612 
6, 363 
8,648 
3,227 
800 
1,294 
6,646 
4,191 
1,610 
1, 622 
4, 810 
43, 661 
3,587 
3,067 
3,636 
14,666 

11,280 

3,060 

2,827 

2,221 

6,660 

0,638 

806 

3,100 

8,318 

2,880 

26,628 

4,860 

3,762 

7,988 

28,066 

6,010 

3,460 

10,824 

8,710 


4,102 

400 

8,736 

000 

689 

3,961 

1,831 


A Estimated. 


$1,693 

760 

1,704 

362 

1,748 


7,040 

14,088 

4,787 

B4,803 


0, 381 
4,601 
10,007 
6,272 
2,206 
4,200 
6, 176 
848 
8,218 
5,861 
10, 016 
6,266 
11,606 
4, 001 
16,463 
8,801 
7,012 

6,468 

6,777 

1,611 

16,740 

6,166 

12,488 

■■4,"725" 

7,808 

7,980 

1,886 

8,784 

2,600 

11,868 

11,787 

7,140 

800 

4,400 

2,697 


1,820 

3.801 

4,406 

7.776 

4,146 

8,169 

S:iS 


Total 



$191, 566 
91,722 
93,409 
81,844 
128,024 


164, lie 
636,387 
243, 846 
178,070 


321, 606 

183.606 
279, 052 
214, 496 
144,260 
180,831 
102 , 210 
241,782 
218, 172 
142,602 
161,021 
242,434 
611,864 
217, 812 
206,232 
163,806 
211,028 

238.367 

196,867 

231.606 
216,666 
184,306 
861, 190 
366,223 
1^034 
218.081 
160, 217 

226.678 
207,127 
1<», 215 
826.610 

601, 471 
146,861 
126,668 
140,164 
100.091 


104, 160 
167,682 
216,862 
182,667 
267,404 
18% 412 


■Btatistios ctf 1080. 














CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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curr&nt founds, city school systems, 1931— S2 — Continued 

20,909 POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
scboola 


Night 
Bohools and 
American- 
ization 
dfisses 


Summer 

schools 



I>ebt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Orand total 
expenditures 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

12 

13 

14 

15 


$39. 002 



0,8fi0 
24,246 
19, IRl 
28,302 


31,866 

22,414 

42,279 

38,724 

18,860 

31,328 

14,340 

41.483 
66, 173 

0,076 
63,664 
14,287 
66, 134 
92,306 
21,265 
8,042 
36,000 

41.483 
61,916 
24,600 
26.300 
17,308 
48,989 

104,629 
17, 125 
41. 109 
26. 197 

78,723 
13,228 
1^364 
21, 178 

211, 393 
30,786 
17,588 
17,886 
26,425 


18.971 

27,091 

35,126 


SIS 

mtu 

87; 860 


$22,000 

9,000 

12,000 

20,600 


64.000 

76.000 
40,600 
21,687 


224,808 

37.000 

64.600 
105,623 
101,303 

40.000 

19.400 

66.600 

41.000 

24.000 
46,246 

26.400 

44.600 

06.600 

41.000 
7.231 

83.000 

67.600 
10, 116 

31.000 

38.000 
^600 
1^600 

104,000 

29,063 

64,016 

81.600 

26,966 

28.000 
49, 100 
34,820 

226,004 

27,606 

25,760 

87,000 

86,800 


48 
27,965 
34,609 
30^945 
126, 082 
U882 

sss 


$2,827 

706 

716' 

1,659 


3,813 

7,631 

2,288 

3,600 


18,000 

746 

40,201 

500 


77,600 

119 

168 

12,084 

17,980 

6,710 

842 

10,606 

28,663 

1,417 


6,063 
1, 5QI 
218 
2,666 
3,868 
868 
%460 
79,081 

2.726 


11,000 

418,618 





2, MO 
1.088 


14.887 

297 

1.315 


$256, 394 428 

120, 872 429 

126, 431 430 

118, 188 431 

129,683 432 


228,779 433 

646, 043 434 

308,616 436 

231,649 436 


600,446 
244. 130 
417, 687 
369,842 
264,423 
279,669 
226,087 
338.923 

327.420 
103,947 
267,440 
283,963 
624,836 
434, 170 
369, 914 
179,079 
230,288 

337.720 
268,898 
203,258 
276.467 

224.421 
473,968 

678.720 
209,490 
821,666 
806,806 

888,076 

248,866 

280v679 

898,008 

1,647,686 

206,161 

179,846 

208,640 

171,816 


lia 179 478 

219.878 475 

^,287 475 

m567 476 

ii^806 

368,987 


2 g& 2 S 

277V 859 


859 I 480 
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BIENNIAli STTItVET OF EETJC ATION , 1930—1932 


TabiiS] 6. — Expenses, outlays, and other payments from 

GIIO0P III —CITIES OF 10,000 TO 


City 

Ou 

rrent expenses, fuU-ti 

[me day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Mfidn- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 




Ohulhoma — C on 


Ponca City- 

Sapnlpa 

Seminole — 

Shawnee 

Wewoka 


Objigon 


Astoria 

Eugene 

EHamath Falls. 

Medford 

Salem 


Pennsylvania 
Abington 


Ablngton 

Aliquippa 

AmDiidge 

Arnold 

Beaver Falla 

Belloviie 

Berwick 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Butler 

Oanonaburg 

Oarbondale — 

Oarllsle 

Gamegle 

Ohara bersburg 

Charleroi ® 

Cheltenham 

Clair ton 

Ooatesville 

Columbia 

Connells vUle 

Conahohocken 

Ooraopolls 

Dickson 

Donora 

Dorxnont (P O , 

Pittsburgh) 

Du Bols 

Duomore 

Duquesne 

EUwood City 

Farrell 

Franklin 

Qreensbui^ 

Hanover (borough) . 
Hanover (township) 
(P O . Wilkes- 

Barre) 

Harrison (P O , Na- 
trona) 

Haverford (P O , 


Llanerch). 

Homestead 

Jeannette 

Kingston 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

Lewlstown 

McKees Hocks 

Mahanoy City 


$11,031 

9,605 

0,500 

12,904 

^4,000 


7.202 
9, 128 
10, 144 
10, 445 
9, 776 


31,906 
34, 614 

19, 871 

11,686 

16, 144 
8,947 

8, 084 

20, 661 
19, 817 

6, 650 
16, 681 
12, 671 
21, 607 
11,389 
16,603 
12,607 

12, 414 
24, 641 

26.387 

13, 27S 
S, 839 

16, 904 
6,800 
12, 661 

17, 667 
17, 837 

17, 182 

10, 472 
21, 197 

17.388 
12,628 

11, 791 
10,909 
19,364 

9, 736 


27,099 

12,771 

22,812 
27,063 
7, 160 
16, 328 
11, 731 
13,877 
11, 636 
20,000 
6,642 


$224,646 
124,434 
114, 920 
197, 062 
66,726 


109, 178 
212, 918 
137, 746 
196, 332 
262, 906 


362, 138 
426, 146 
274, 846 
91, 624 
234, 614 

161, 529 
160, 613 
221, 871 
212, 749 
106, 612 
302, 162 
138, 326 
216, 680 
136, 694 
136,880 
152, 656 
166, 266 
349, 814 
280, 324 
208,607 

92,086 
210.044 
76.830 
167, 772 
134, 402 
212, 361 

207, 682 

162, 377 
189, 301 
261, 819 
217,663 
170,087 
124,800 
288,698 
127, 272 


99,820 

341, 673 
248, 176 
176,864 
fl 261, 746 
160, 337 
233,972 
161,422 
163,762 
108,230 


$30, 397 
20, 764 
11, 628 
21, 189 
8,270 


14, 664 
26, 997 
32, 371 
23,492 
29, 261 


48,034 
56,364 
62,236 
12, 884 
36, 927 

19, 878 
24, 708 
26, 460 
32,164 
16, 379 
38, 952 
16, 181 
32,608 
16,187 
26, 446 
18,991 
21,868 
60,634 
44, 648 
17,763 
10, 916 
26, 962 

6,270 
23, 029 
21,637 
24,008 

28,440 
10, 341 
23,748 
42,267 
26, 982 
23,680 

20, 393 
42,228 
14,233 


363, 974 72, 916 


12,784 

39, 022 
34, 142 
21,837 
u 41, 314 
17,439 
34, 814 
16,060 
31,869 
14,786 


$10, 989 
1,600 
3, 787 
6, 949 
786 


2, 674 
0, 059 
5, 178 
10,780 
13. 830 


34,136 
13, 363 
11.603 
2, 860 
6, 192 
8,333 
6, 880 

5, 233 
6,315 
4. 185 
7,902 
2,968 
5,692 

2, 786 

6, 009 
3, 103 

11,647 
16. 497 
7.616 

3, 618 
3. 130 

11,016 

1,919 

6,561 

5,483 

3,396 

. 8,817 
' 6, 611 
12,022 
11,608 
2,267 
7,927 
1, 310 
12, 331 
1,482 


$4,004 

656 

6,600 


1, 217 

22,614 
12,685 
7,330 
n 9, 672 
2,080 
7, 678 
1, 913 
2,627 
1.368 


2,806 
6,604 
3, 108 
2,683 
66,236 


20, 926 
10, 900 
9, 188 
6, 190 
14, 148 

2, 949 

3, 028 

3, 296 
20, 364 

'"a 112" 

3,037 

4, 614 
3,266 
4, 761 


4,967 
17,060 
17, 087 
8,484 
761 
8, 818 
700 
4,361 
1, 093 
7, 716 

4,245 

3,945 

11,001 

9,601 

6,083 

6,684 

691 

6,378 

2,064 


4,737 

18, 616 
9,713 
8,014 
11 7, 972 
3,288 
8,988 
6,078 
3,169 
4,780 


$4,088 

2,341 

2,800 

4,261 


1, 237 

2, 338 
4, 111 
2,894 
2,403 


22,339 
16, 847 
15, 120 
3, 337 
12, 877 
860 
0, 152 

7, 603 

8, 126 
3, 638 
8,935 

6, 805 
•6, 158 

5, 363 

7, 241 


6, 407 
14,009 
9, 129 
7,690 

0. 428 

6, 641 
3.388 
8,701 

7, 3:i9 
8,253 

8,487 

13,656 

2,206 

8.451 

1, 619 
5, 483 

‘ 13 , "049* 
7,241 


12, 634 37, 616 17, 124 


4, 176 
16,637 

11 10, 864 
4,704 
9,236 
6,202 
7,379 
4,880 


$297, 765 
169,200 
146,036 
242,346 
79. 781 


137, 661 
264, 944 
193, 717 
246, 626 
374, 411 


609, 470 
556, 313 
382,863 
128, 680 
318, 902 
102, 496 
108, 466 
285, 104 
305, 524 
134,264 
381,644 
170, 978 

287. 159 
175,584 
196,900 
187,266 
213, 748 
482,206 
384, 701 
250,336 

122. 160 
270, 885 

93,907 
213, 066 
187, 421 
273,571 

274, 763 
107,302 
250, 635 
341,024 
206, 832 
225, 452 
158, 112 
381,048 
162, 618 


531,262 

135.604 

469,674 

332,379 

229,661 

343,896 

199,479 

308,566 

202,307 

228,756 

140,686 


< Statistics of 1030. 


It Statistics of 1928. 
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current funds, city school systems, 1931—32 — Continued 
29,999 POPULATION — Continued 



l>ebt service 



Interest 

All otber 
debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Crand total 
expenditures 

12 

13 

14 

15 


$51,170 $50,359 $7,092 $417,135 481 

24, 050 30, 055 757 221, 202 482 

3,328 12,500 14,095 176,968 483 

28, 107 8, 813 279, 266 484 

17,200 96,981 486 


20,384 
27, 843 
29,040 
20,620 
20,000 


74,684 
60, 100 
30,738 
12, 728 
33,407 
14,803 
25,080 
9,700 
17, 490 
7,200 
15,410 
18,588 
27, 138 
14. 218 
15^882 
21,208 


06,071 
48,030 
14,953 
1,208 
1 1, 976 
8,400 
23,388 
21.437 
35,057 

40, 100 
4,054 
16,280 
8,079 
15 . 1 !^ 
26,002 
1,188 
41,803 
9,130 


44,823 

21, 162 

81,449 

15,984 

15,954 


6,080 

30,006 

16^086 



46,000 

2,374 

20, 840 

5, 221 

13,000 

74,810 

10. 018 

11,466 

51,000 


A6.500 

116,425 

78, 731 

15,847 

180,305 

3.439 

22,000 

76, 272 

17, 562 

132, 360 

28,000 

157, 715 

10,000 

603 

85,088 

935 

21, 135 

9, 426 

7,200 

027 

22,000 

938 

30,255 

46,000 

229,194 

3,319 

10,000 

10,389 

26,901 

156 

7,887 

98,080 


5,923 

^.006 

10,343 

45,056 

2,402 

36,536 


46,200 

352 

1, 172 

2,959 

4,000 


33,000 


60,500 

23,783 

20,000 

6.225 

40,806 

A3e 

10, 5UCI 

719 

122,000 


11,764 


30.000 

6,351 

22,350 

17, 6sa 

42, 500 

1,022 

85,000 

39,610 

66,792 

217,793 

206,566 

83.618 

TASOO 

108 

89,231 

221,281 

125.500 

8,666 

26,000 

2,178 

■SoTtoo' 

1, 918 

22,487 

7,018 

46,472 

1,913 

76,022 

1,210 

26,697 

247 


205,300 4S0 

3ia 848 487 

311, 107 488 

294,030 480 

445, 411 490 


756, 900 491 

710,993 492 

507, 346 493 

240, 480 494 

502. 221 406 

393,074 496 

234, 154 407 

381. 427 498 

353. 574 499 

149,691 600 

419, 992 501 

275, 730 502 

540, 810 503 

219, 191 604 

236, 130 605 

314,491 506 

219, 071 507 

607,975 608 

482,298 600 

315.433 510 

108,980 511 

205.991 512 

100,307 513 

278, 827 514 

203, m 516 
334.753 510 

357,036 617 

212. 575 518 

399, 665 619 

300.867 520 

32t^ 415 521 

201. 427 622 

202,822 523 

548.263 524 

456,333 626 


806,268 520 

2^,264 527 

854,923 528 

482,628 529 

273,613 530 

343,806 631 

269,757 632 

363,066 533 

265,778 534 

343, 618 635 

180,720 636 
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TR-rmisTM TAT. SUKVET OF EDTJCATION", 1930—1932 


TabLiB 6- — Ex'p&naes, outlays, and other payments from 

QBOUP III — CITIES OP 10,000 TO 


Ourrent expenses, full-time day schools 



Main- 
tenance 
of plant 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
aiid co- 
ordinate 
activities 


Fixed 

charges 


Total 



Pennsylvania. — 
Continued 

MeadviUe 

Monessen 

Mount Carmel 

Mount Lebanon 

Munhall 

N’antiooke 

New Kensington 

North Braddook 

Oil City 

Old Porge 

Olyphant 

PhoenlxvUle 

Pittaton 

Plains 

Plymouth 

Pottatown 

Pottaville 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Steelton 


Stowe ^ O , Mc- 
Kees Rocks) 

Simbury 

Swlssvstle 

Tamaqua 

Taylor 

Turtle Creek 

Unlontown 

Vandergrlft 

Warren 

Washington 

WaynesDoro 

West Chester 

WlUdnaburg 


Rhode Island 

B71 Bristol 

A72 Central Falla 

£73 Cumberland (P O , 

Valley Palls) 

£74 East Providence 

£76 Lincoln (P O , 

Lonsdale)® 

£76 Newport 

£77 North Providence. - 
£78 Warwick (P O , 

Apponaug) 

£79 Westerly 

£80 West Warwick 

South Carolina 

£81 Anderson 

£82 Florence .... 

£83 Greenville 

£84 Greenwood ® 

£86 Rock HIU 

£86 Spartanburg 

£87 Sumter.-^ 


$13,633 
16, 397 
11, 246 
26,060 
16, 433 

26. 674 
10,450 
10,846 

16. 674 
14,642 
18,124 
13,078 
16, 651 
26,324 
14, 341 
16,234 
23, 707 
17,082 
23,771 
21,028 
13, 691 

14.621 
13, 216 
18,064 
14,650 
17,068 
13, 727 
13,461 
11,203 

13. 621 
22,738 

9, 201 
17, 627 
21, 123 


5, 106 
6, 259 

4,703 
11, 103 

6,064 

10,686 

4,334 

7, 816 
7,229 
8,042 


7,020 
6, 017 
15,886 
4,000 
5,676 
7,069 
7,370 


$173,840 
261,383 
116,500 
227,607 
176, 871 
280,244 
262,266 
246,300 
283, 918 
137, 261 
121,465 
138, 606 
213,083 
211, 496 
166, 576 
206,868 
245,647 
194,766 
313,934 
169, 026 
157,422 

177, 322 
188, 155 
201, 247 
122,024 
136,940 
84,521 
228,876 

138,004 
218, 007 
269, 171 
106,888 

184,484 
646,776 


119, 310 
162, 161 

83,441 

347,286 

67,066 

362,893 

86,043 

227, 149 
144,731 
136,242 


174,299 
129,654 
279, 014 
103,664 
105, 421 
247,627 
97, 162 


$23,380 
39,302 
14, 674 
39, 667 
28,443 
39,236 
32, 366 
42, 173 
39, 037 
15,282 
16,882 

20, 205 
36, 769 
39,654 

26,484 
25,720 

37.541 
24, 715 
67,865 

38.542 
26,523 

24,147 
23, 891 
39,043 
20,803 

21, 767 
21,688 
43, 721 
18, 522 
39, 415 
36,039 

9,516 

26,004 

82,820 


14,273 

29,027 

19,271 

59,032 

13, 316 
63,908 
16,663 

37,743 

22,911 

21,933 


11,626 
10,002 
23,689 
37,998 
9,000 
16, 195 
7,186 


$3,678 
9, 786 
2,404 
1,400 
11, 542 
8,030 
6,316 
7,738 
8,182 
1,706 
7, 724 
2,986 
6,040 
10, 869 
3,479 
1,980 

2, 577 
13, 761 
16,307 

712 
13, 021 

3, 211 
8,384 

13, 686 
3,349 
1,344 
10, 392 
5,275 
2, 512 
2,939 
7,314 
2,423 
17,606 
11,989 


4, 196 
2,509 

6, 291 
16,046 

3, 341 
19, 146 
4,629 

13,885 

10,667 

4,123 


3,413 
3, 413 
3,863 


$13, 640 
8, 198 
4,000 
10,240 
17,684 

5, 843 

7, 959 
10, 023 

9, 117 

2, 739 

6, 120 
9, 255 
6, 042 

10, 653 
4, 782 
7,918 
20, 131 

3, 039 

0. 767 

8, 190 
6 , 211 

6,305 

6, 687 
10, 082 

2, 378 

7, 320 
78, 771 

10,484 

1, 671 
21,258 
22,067 

3, 034 
18, 375 
10, £67 


6,942 
5, 733 

9,946 
21, 514 

40,226 

2,494 

48,072 

9,668 

13,942 

6,300 


1,900 
3,647 
3, 212 


$10, 813 
14, 791 
4, 425 

8, 365 
9,660 
2,049 

6, 183 

6,866 

10, 113 

7, 331 
4, ISO 

11, 709 
7, 328 

11,738 
7, 309 
7, 738 
11 , 101 
7, 940 
14, 667 
2,442 

4, 513 

5, 693 
7, 666 

10,740 

6, 373 

6, 367 
5, 903 

7, 270 
4,804 

9, 331 
13,792 

4,286 

8,461 

26,441 


14, 152 


1, 318 
■§,' 666 ' 


3,400 

7,981 

2,146 


3,700 

6,683 


2,980 

265 


$238, 993 
349, 857 

153. 339 

312.339 
258,639 
362, 976 
333,548 
331,046 
365, 941 
178, 961 
174, 495 
195, 837 
283, 703 
310, 023 
221, 071 
265, 468 

340,004 
201,308 
433, 191 
229,940 
221,281 

230, 199 
247,889 
292,701 
168,537 
100,796 
214, 902 
309,086 
176, 716 
304,571 
370, 121 
135,348 
272,467 
698,716 


148,827 

205,670 

123,662 

466,070 

126,002 
439,127 
169, 231 

296, 161 
199, 370 
189,801 


200,376 
151,733 
329,663 
145, 662 
127,096 
286^644 
114, 120 


* Statistics of 1930. 


Not Induding $108,585 which was reported expended for capital outtay In 1030. 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


cuxr&nt funds, dty school systems, 1931—82 — Continued 

29,009 POPTrLATION" — Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 

Night 
schools and 
American- 
ization 


Debt service 



Summer 

schools 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand total 
expenditures 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 




$16, 906 
44,424 
1, 440 
48,780 
43,388 
33,656 
32,000 
42, 131 
27.989 
2^025 
6,303 
30,002 
15, aos 
19, 400 
14,338 
37, 026 
47, 016 
12,201 
60, 163 
14,306 
16,408 
33, 261- 

$20,538 
sa 0*70 

$01,333 

20,885 

967 

$336,820 
499. 136 
232,369 
721,038 
643,490 
470, 049 

622,460 

/*r\a 







OOp V f u 

76, 013 
7R san 







2d 

jJol, 077 

316, 709 




oO-l 

noo 


$2,7^ 


92,405 
20 026 

4m 

61,772 

R. 






20,000 
09,000 
142,200 
788 
02, 180 
83, 832 
44,906 
10, 210 
21,077 
62,600 
46,031 
3,028 
15. 021 
116. 419 

0 , OUD 

02,707 

oW, owe 
470,637 
270,442 
340,623 
254,376 
302, 077 
416, 144 
281, 674 
363,409 
819,087 
336, 109 
546,905 
250,708 
268,288 
382,066 




! $1,760 

1,900 

930 



4oU 

16,926 

18,780 

7,000 






iioo 


300 


^OOO 

2,806 



37, 747 
406, 574 

1, no 






7,^ 

00,4 


000 


1,860 

1,989 


Oo4 

2,089 

2,107 


650 



23,891 
40,960 
16,228 
11,015 
10,800 
64, 637 
8,146 
28, 166 
47,270 
6.473 
6.992 
78,711 

36, 795 
38,500 
17,600 
80,000 
47. 328 
128,067 
42,681 
78,713 
47 SftO 

39,682 
6,383 
7, 171 

348,907 
377, 610 
208,636 
284,664 
329, 014 
608,338 
227,443 

AOi 






1,600 





Mo 

66,894 

6,948 










79, 913 
400,004 








Tt# , OW 

10,320 
06. 106 
66,020 

OlMf 7oo 
166,686 
367,890 
844,066 


2,722 

193 

4,370 

11,618 


r 

1,474 

6,415 

1,209 




1,392 

4,663 

161,693 

229.272 

1 AT ITU 



12,625 

9,866 

47,487 




10,600 

31,600 


1,318 


xo, voo 
3,948 

XOffe XiO 

KQA CkM 



OOVf QM 


1,643 





127 R4I5 


K 139 
3.664 

i.m 

37,636 

10,281 

37,167 

11,000 


* WTO 

628,148 

‘IQR 


1,269 



loO, 4o0 


725 


22,88:) 

^850 

48,760 

62,000 
s!n (w^ 

37,826 

0,283 

9 OfTd. 

409,664 


800 

964 


10,760 

xtKI, Too 

263, 129 


1,136 



23,646 

21,698 

44,898 

18,178 

%613 

86,673 

17,436 

13,806 
eo 000 








VtiAJ 

73 5DA 

TWO 

R. Wd 






Uf Xf T 



900 


137,000 
38,287 
6,000 1. 










637 

638 

639 
540 

641 

642 

643 

644 

646 
546 

647 

648 

649 

650 
661 
662 

663 

664 
666 
666 
667 

658 

659 

660 
661 
562 

663 

664 
605 
6(56 


609 

670 


671 

672 

673 

674 

676 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 


681 

682 

683 

584 

686 

586 

687 
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BIENTQTAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930--1932 


Tabls 6. — Expenses, outlays, and other payments from 

GROUP III.— CITIES OF 10,000 TO 


City 

Ou 

rrent expenses, full-tl 

ime day schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Main- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 




SoTTTH Dakota 


588 Aberdeen 

680 Huron 

690 MltoheU 

601 Rapid Olty^ 
692 Watertown. 


Tbitkbsssb 


693 Bristol 

604 laokson 

595 Johnson City. 
606 Kingsport 


Tkxas 

697 Abilene 

698 Big Spring 

699 Browns vule 

600 Brown wood 

601 Cleburne 

602 Corpus Christ! 

603 Corsicana 

604 Del Rio 

605 Denison 

606 Greenville 

607 Harlingen 

608 Highland Park 

(P.O., Dallas) 

609 Lubbock 

610 Marshall 

611 Palestine 

612 Pampa 

613 Paris 

614 San Angelo 

616 San Benito 

616 Sherman 

617 Sweetwater 

618 Temple 

619 Texarkana 

620 Tyler 


Utah 


621 Provo. 


Vkhmont 

622 Barre^ 

623 Burlington 

624 Rutland 


YCBomiA 

625 Alexandria 

626 Charlottesville. 

627 Danville 

6% Hopewell 

629 Petersburg 

680 Staunton 

631 Suffolk- 

632 ^ Winchester 


$9,860 

7,718 

8,800 

11,346 

8,603 


6,822 
6, 793 
10,933 
6, 968 


4,500 
7,070 

14,600 
7,602 
6,286 
13,790 
6,890 
10, 316 
6, 246 
4,943 
13,946 

9,977 
11, 317 
6,836 
10,126 
3,720 
6, 675 
B 12,388 
7,788 
8 8, 871 
12, 221 
6,066 
10, 726 
8,710 


12,206 


4,100 

8,616 

7,369 


7,600 

6,333 

8.289 

2,790 

9,418 

7,040 

6,806 

6,713 


$208,992 
146, 726 
132,411 
166,277 
136, 710 


107,779 
111, 496 
190,373 
128,186 


104,472 
68, 269 
162. 677 
108,906 
106, 181 
180,340 
119,602 
66, 126 
109, 842 
96,233 
110,064 

167,942 
210, 878 
138,840 
101,488 
116, 870 
98, 199 
249, 218 
79,879 
146, 213 
79, 165 
126,768 
141, 661 
176,046 


107,128 
170, 676 
142, 192 


163, 076 
146,342 
182,447 
120, 169 
260,362 
61,704 
76,973 
114,708 


$38,042 
27,337 
23, 213 
27, 174 
26,864 


10,003 
8, 614 
16, 212 
7,904 


18,029 
9,669 
20,180 
6,330 
11, 676 
6,418 
13,224 
6, 531 
10, 469 
6,650 
8,973 

14,972 

13,600 
0,384 
7,660 
11, 676 
7,861 
19,463 
7,216 
« 9, 114 
10,021 
'll, 769 
13, 523 
16,196 


149,181 23,077 


21,209 

30,416 

23,686 


21,020 

12,268 

18,776 

12,433 

27,422 

8,862 

10,277 

10,894 


$9, 031 
6,996 

2, 918 

3, 611 
2,616 


1,695 
1, 901 
1,600 
2,606 


74, 123 
801 

1, 676 
600 

2,374 
3,942 
1, 162 
329 

2. 611 
3,682 


2,266 
3,436 
6,500 
4,800 
1,237 
1, 818 
8,888 
690 
8 4,650 
324 
3,073 
2,766 
1,902 


3,324 


6, 971 
16,831 
10 , 111 


8,678 

9,220 

2,223 

4,394 

6,161 

2,207 

1,466 

2,671 


$5,079 

2,992 

2,287 

3,8^ 

088 


1,500 

'9,' 160' 
6,425 


263 
16, 697 
850 

'"i.'iss" 

616 

236 

418 

■'3,“967' 

1, 316 

1,600 

17' 

22,616 

366 

2,636 

693 


1,186 


4,104 


i,8n 

6,234 

4,221 


6,4i6 
1,601 
4,464 
1,697 
3,008 
1, 778 
189 
2,684 


$4, 739 
1, 176 

1, 464 
13, 377 

2, 768 


672 
1, 166 
3, 216 


971 
3, 646 
1, 500 

3, 067 

4, 832 
6, 684 
1, 462 
1, 446 

713 


1,824 
6,860 
4,973 
1, 312 


4,878 


4, 123 
1, 997 
2,760 
2,203 
1,263 
3,401 


1, 462 


934 

1,662 

2^002 


2,030 

2,932 

2,966 

626 

878 

700 

1,096 

1,840 


$276,643 
191,944 
171,093 
216, 678 
180, 430 


127,799 
128, 376 
229,343 
164, 292 


a)l, 124 
87,033 
209,370 
124,688 
129,383 
210,460 
146, 967 
72,988 
130, 921 
111, 030 
136,940 

188,286 

246. 491 
166,642 
125,392 
166,017 
118,284 

292.492 
100,388 
169, 764 
104,824 
147,868 
171,102 
204,262 


193,434 


140, 713 
233,032 
189.471 


209,628 
178,606 
219, 154 
141,990 
296,239 
82,290 
96,807 
138,356 


< Statistics Ol 1030, 
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current funds, city school systems, 1981-S2 — Continued 


29,999 POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and con- 
tinuation 
schools 

Night 
schools and 
American- 
ization 
classes 

Summer 

schools 

Debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand total 
expenditures 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 


$164 


$21, 515 

$37,000 

$7,912 

$343, 234 


162 


17,409 

ii;673 

221 , 0 ^ 




11,465 

64; 14i 

1,443 

238', 142 




32,660 

33,064 

27, 047 

308, 355 




14,871 

29,897 

2,448 

227,656 




19,025 

386,606 


6^420 




10,000 


138, 376 


057 


66, (XX) 



286,000 







1M;292 




47,727 

6,000 


254,851 




22,037 

03; 862 

20,283 

193, 216 




48,879 

11,000 

78,985 

348,234 




1,800 

9, 000 


135,488 




19, 120 

18; 000 

1. 100 

167,603 




22,373 

2,780 


235,613 




1, 152 

O; 412 

^"709 

159,300 





19.279 

6,000 

3,698 

100,965 





13,500 

146 

145, 207 





100 

1,039 

119, 744 





9,048 


179, 725 




45.249 

35,000 

3,468 

271, 993 




63.521 

10,000 


320, 012 




9,390 

17,000 

4,760 

197, 688 




9,000 

13 

886 

135,290 




29,221 

20,078 


205, 316 




19,800 


138,144 




58,600 



361,002 




29,418 

5.666 


134,806 






95,264 

266,018 




21,848 

5,806 

104 

132,666 




19,650 

60,041 

6,862 

224, 411 




32,355 

67, 169 

1,044 

262,660 




3,202 


22,127 

229,591 

1 

1 

1 



14.526 

18,000 

6,361 i 

231,311 

i 

9, 101 


5,260 

1 

166,064 


3,000 


24; 623 


4,697 

266,162 





189,471 





23,273 

3,374 

236>176 



$4,250 


7,846 

21,761 

243,688 




3.681 

8,000 

20^286 

251, 130 




1 


260 

163,749 



%629 



3,177 

304,398 


1.045 

14,838 

5,000 

450 

103,623 



832 

2,500 

678 

99,817 





139 

4,063 

143.207 


£88 

689 

590 

691 

592 


693 

594 

695 

596 


597 

698 

699 
600 
601 
602 

603 

604 
005 
606 

607 

608 

609 

610 
611 
012 

613 

614 

615 
615 

617 

618 

619 

620 


621 


622 

623 

(»4 


625 

625 

627 

628 

629 

630 

631 

632 
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Table 6 — Expenses, outlays, and other payments from 

GROUP III —CITIES OF 10,000 TO 





Current expenses, full-time day schools 



City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera- 
tion of 
plant 

Mam- 
tenance 
of plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and co- 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 


1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

633 

Washinqton 

Aberdeen 

$10, 164 

$241, 076 

$28, 061 

$4, 764 

$0, 756 

$6, 282 

$200,063 
210, 618 
166,233 
102,846 
239, 414 

634 

636 

636 

637 


12,366 
9,369 
9,838 
11, 595 

146,646 
117,883 
134, 607 
184,440 

26,763 
15, 124 
24, 117 
27,825 

18,004 
9, 046 
7, 399 
6,300 

6, 850 
4,811 
16, 985 
6, 05G 


Hoquiam 

Loiiffviflw __ 


Olympia — , 

Port Aniselea- 

3, 198 

638 

639 

6, 905 
7, 949 
8,987 

114, 110 
206,262 

13,456 

28,374 

6, 621 

9, 444 
5, 289 


150,537 
268, 176 

Vancouver 

6; 636 

4, 660 

640 

Walla Walla 

179, 136 

26, 996 

4,606 

2,845 

1,225 

223, G03 

641 

Wenatchee 

B8,123 

228,402 

32,408 

10,809 

8 2, 174 

8 3, 670 

285,586 

642 

Yakima 

12,367 

318,063 

42,340 

6, 798 

4,03H 

0,340 

388, 936 

643 

WBST VlEQINlA 

Bluefleld 

10,960 

208,040 

24,160 

2,040 

11,000 

2,600 

250,590 

644 

Clarksburg 

City district 

13, 470 

251,730 

48,200 

11,744 

6,400 

3, 300 

333, 850 

645 

Coal district 

3,865 

164,236 

19,916 

300 

10,598 

1,061 

189, 966 

646 

Fairmont 

In depen dent 
district 

10,742 

217,904 

39, 292 

6, 960 

11,207 

3,440 

289, 626 

647 

Union district- - 

6,395 

89,449 

12,300 

600 

1,050 

1,300 

111,094 

648 

Martlnsburg 

4, 915 

138, 319 

18,338 


660 

1, 912 

166, 394 

649 

Morgantown 

11,207 

295, 112 

44,730 


19,866 

6, 133 

386,218 

660 

Mounds viUe— 

6, 712 

119,864 

20,137 

2.822 

4, 431 

1,671 

155, 637 

661 

Parkersburg 

13,200 

447,007 

60,535 


38,191 

8,000 

583,933 

662 

Wisconsin 

Appleton 

17, 162 

296, 959 

60,366 

3,093 

14, 237 

6,033 

386,850 

663 

Ashland 

6, 375 

127,624 
315, 502 

21, 016 

2.317 

2,487 

26 

159,845 

664 

Beloit 

11, 191 

49,063 


6,046 

3,428 

395. 578 

665 

Cudahy 

8,006 

114,447 

281,899 

26,566 

1 60,580 

3, 322 
13.428 

6, 374 
20,747 

156, 704 
391, 189 

666 

Eau Olalre 


16, 106 

667 

Fond du Lao 

9,784 

339,864 

49,348 


10, 479 

1,094 

420,431 

668 

Janesville 

8,220 

245,868 

39, 995 


2,693 

2, 103 

306,532 

659 

Manitowoc 

16, 016 

280,580 

66, 618 

15,949 

6,878 

9,090 

384,031 

660 

Marinette 

7,680 

142,767 

21, 416 

3,588 

2,447 

7,222 

186,110 

661 

Shorewood (P 0 , 
Milwaukee) 

17,546 

277,789 

42,768 

24,623 

663 

2,729 

360,008 

662 

South Milwaukee.. 

7,683 

118, 127 

22,867 

7,411 

1,663 

1,042 

158,683 

663 

Stevens Point 

7,544 

124, 837 

18, 754 

6,847 

4,075 

1,530 

162,596 

664 

Two Rivers 

7,268 

6,866 

100, 012 

17,199 

4.843 

2,487 

728 

132, 627 

665 

Watertown 

93,886 

16,380 


956 

1,736 

121, 613 

666 

Waukesha 

10,921 

218,728 

34,238 

8.274 

7,966 

9,008 

289,195 

667 

Wausau 

12,434 

263,030 

49,876 

42,326 


5,046 

7,698 

350, (X}3 

668 

Wauwatosa 

14,986 

292,244 

15,360 

386 

4,540 

360,831 

660 

WTOMJNa 

Casper 

20,609 

469,864 

78,212 

12,067 

54,373 

8,474 

643, 

670 

Cheyenne 

11,863 

235,233 

42,666 

6,379 

15,502 

8,860 

318,982 


> Statlatlos of 1930. 
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current funds j ciiy school sy stems j 1931-S2 — Continued 

29,999 POPULATION— Continued 


Night 
schools and 
Amencan- 
izatlon 
classes 


Debt service 



Summer 

schools 

Interest 

All other 
debt service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand total 
expenditures 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


$32,067 

661 

12,202 
22,029 
16,783 
6, 176 
9,738 
8, 230 
31, 905 
26,481 


72,6<X) 

ltt,967 

6,606 

16,973 

6,086 

21,475 

18,601 

52,800 


42,601 

21,025 


$02,600 
11,800 
40,260 

8,000 

8,000 

11, 104 

10,000 

19.000 

67.000 
11,400 


28,600 

10,000 

13,000 



27.000 

8,000 

10.000 

13, 100 

13,000 

26,600 


61, 012 
45,064 
5,600 
47,000 


66,000 


61,000 

30,626 

10,000 

26,600 

11,000 

39.000 

24.000 

72.000 


60,760 

60,000 


$35,989 

22,614 


22,895 
12,693 
3,879 
3,829 
1, 764 
6,890 
9,403 


69, 064 


19,600 


7,308 
3, 841 
6,000 


27,743 
o,:i:i7 
6,487 
486 
37, 081 
16,283 
10,330 
230,082 
3,100 

44, 017 
6,394 
6, 581 
14, 123 
^306 
474 
36,981 
101,496 


113,073 

8,715 


$428, 

248, 

208, 

245, 

277, 

170, 

281, 

252, 

381, 

436, 


146 633 

395 634 

746 635 

770 636 

790 637 

786 638 

743 630 

677 640 

381 641 

280 642 


304,290 643 

360, 930 044 

263,287 645 


380,260 
140,094 
200,770 
430,832 
ISO, 124 
624,633 


414, 593 052 

107,888 053 

478,002 654 

223. 152 055 

435, 674 ()5fl 

600,880 057 

322, 802 058 

716, 850 659 

188. 210 600 

547, 408 601 

228, 957 6(t2 

183,682 603 

219, 751 004 

143, 804 005 

350, 144 006 

482, 689 667 

600,787 668 


868,923 860 
416. 081 670 


O 
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CHAPTER III 

STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1931-32 

Prepared by Embrt M. Foster, Chief, Division of Statistics, Hbnrx G. Badger, 
assistant statistician; Frederick J. Keldt, Chief, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, and Walter J. Greenlbap, specialist in higher education, assisted by 
Margaret J S. Carr, Nathalie Leveque, Blanche K. Choate, and Maude 
Farr, statistical clerks 

Part I. General Findings and Interpretations 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE DEPRESSION 

Colleges and universities feel th.e full force of economic depressions 
later tlian do business and industry. Tlxe close of the year ending 
June 30, 1932, found business in almost complete stagnation, and 
unemployment at about its worst. Colleges and universities for tbe 
year ending the same time, collected in student fees million dollars 
more than they did 2 years earlier. To be sure, this gain in fees was 
a little more than offset by a decrease of 7 % million dollars in income 
from endowments. A depression registers its blighting ejffect upon 
endowments quickly, while students can draw upon reserves for fees 
a while longer. 

Even the income from public sources held up for the year ending 
June 30, 1932, to 3 million more than 2 years earlier. Probably this 
was due in part to the fact that the appropriations were made either 
during the spring of 1931 or earlier, and it will be recalled that even 
though the depression had lasted over a year at that time, the people 
w'ere unwilling to believe that it was to be as severe or as prolonged as 
it has proved to be. The legislative bodies, eager to maintain first- 
class colleges and universities, made increased appropriations for 
maintenance, even though public income was already showing clear 
signs of dwindling. 

(The comparisons in tlie above two paragraplis are based upon 
differing numbers of institutions for the 2 years covered, as shown 
in table 3. The discrepancies thus produced are not serious, how- 
ever, because the institutions not included in the 1929-30 totals 
have relatively small items of income.) 

This phenomenon of lag which characterizes the entrance of educa- 
tional institutions into tbe depression may well forecast a lag, like- 
wise, in emerging from the depression. In fact, the experience of 
educational institutions in past depressions lends weight to the expec- 
tation that the worst years for the colleges will come a year or two 
after the worst of the depression has passed in business and industry. 
Indeed there is ample and sorry evidence at this writing that when we 
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com© to toll til© story of liigli©r ed.iioa.tioii*s finaiicos for tli© y©flx 1934, 
th© account will show greatly reduced income, the cutting in half of 
the salaries in many institutions, and inability to pay even the reduced 
amounts, 

THE DUAL SYSTEM OF CONTROL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The drop in income from endowment at the same time that student 
fees and income from pubho sources increases, re min ds us that higher 
education is maintained in this country under a dual system of control. 
Let us examine a few figures bearing upon this dual control. 

If th© junior colleges and the teachers colleges and normal schools 
are omitted from the computations, we find that 140 publicly con- 
trolled and 671 privately controlled colleges and universities sub- 
mitted financial reports, and 134 publicly controlled and 695 privately 
controlled institutions submitted enrollment and faculty reports. 
Disregarding these discrepancies in th© numbers of institutions report- 
ing we get the following picture of the two parts of our dual system. 
Th© number of institutions is about 5 to 1 in favor of the privately 
controlled institutions. In the regular session, the publicly con- 
trolled institutions enrolled 366,000 and th© privately controlled 
538,000 students, a ratio of almost exactly 2 to 3. Th© pubhely 
controlled institutions provide for 40 percent of th© students and th© 
privately controlled ones, 60 percent. 

Turning to th© income figures we find that th© publicly controlled 
institutions received 123 million from public sources. The privately 
controlled ones received 57 million from endowment sources. Of 
course, not all the public funds are used for instruction purposes. 
Neither is all th© endowment income so used. Nevertheless, this 
is a wide difference which must be made up largely by higher student 
fees in th© privately controlled institutions. 

This question of student fees for th© support of higher education is 
naturally made more acute by th© depression. Students and parents 
have insufi&cient funds to meet high tuition rates. They offer notes 
in lieu of currency for their fees. Institutions therefor© suffer from 
greatly reduced income, and their very existence seems jeopardized in 
many cases. Th© privately controlled institutions received 109 
million dollars from student fees in 1931—32, and th© publicly con- 
trolled ones received 28 million. This is a ratio of nearly 4 to 1. 
This is the way th© difference is largely made up between public sup- 
port of publicly controlled institutions and endowment support of 
privately controlled ones. Of course certain other figures are neces- 
sary if th© entire income is to be considered, but these are not essential 
for our purpose here. 

By comparing th© foregoing figures with figures for 10 years ago, 
some Si gnifi cant trends can be discerned. (Her© as in the foregoing 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN RELATION TO TOTAL EOJPULATION 

One tears tte comineiit often ttese days ttat tliere axe too many 
young people going to college. Ttere is of course no way to deter- 
mine how many should go to college, but it may be useful to point out 
certain facts that bear upon it. 

The total enrollment of resident students during the regular 
9-months session in all the 1,460 institutions reporting was 1,154,117. 
This number is just about half as large as the number of yoimg people 
18 years old in this coimtry. In other words, if all the 18-year-old 
youth were to enter college, they alone would fill all the colleges 
twice over. On the average, only about one-tenth of the young people 
of college age are in college. 

Is this too many? 

Comparisons are frequently made with university enrollments in 
Europe. Such comparisons are usually very misleading. Students 
in most European countries have completed the equivalent of our 
freshman college year — and in many cases the sophomore year also — 
before entering the universities. Furthermore, European figures do 
not usually include students in normal schools and technological 
institutions. When comparisons are noade with enrollments in the 
classes above the sophomore, and omitting normal schools, our pro- 
portion of students while still nearly twice that of Europe, is not so 
fantastic as usually reported. 

Liberally estimated, the number of students above sophomore year 
in degree-granting institutions in this coTmtry (calculated at 45 per- 
cent of the total) is 450,000. This means about 1 student for each 
. 275 of the total population. Comparable figures for certain European 
countries are:^ Germany, 504; Sweden, 663; France, 574; Norway, 
583; Holland, 672; Italy, 867. 

Hut should this differential be interpreted as meaning that we are 
educating too many? Our curricula and those of Europe are organ- 
ized so differently that only very general comparisons can be made. 
Certain it is, however, that we have many more engineering students 
and business administration students than have European universi- 
ties. Ferhaps our social life calls for more. In proportion to popula.- 
tion we have more automobiles, more heavy farm TYiftribinA-r yj, more 
mechanical equipment in our homes, more people engaged in com- 
plicated business organizations, etc. In short, our needs for pro- 
fessionally trained engineers and busineBs mAn are probably much 
greater tha n are the similar needs in most European countries. 

Frobably other professions would exhibit similar differences if they 
were analyzed. At any rate, the need for trained men and women 
hears a direct relationship to the social life of the people, and it is 

_ ^ ym nbera of etodents ta l c en froxa: R&i^>ort de la Oonferanoe X>*SJxx>erts oor le TJnl- 

VflTfllteSi Gene'TO, Aaaost 1088, p- 34- Population flfurea talcen from World Almttiao, 10S4, 
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unsafe to assume that the correct ratio of college and university 
students to total population in one coimtry is the correct ratio in 
another. The real criterion is not to be found in comparisons with 
other countries. The above figures are given mostly to refute the 
oft-repeated assertions that we have five times as many students in 
college as have European countries. 

Statistics may be used to shed light upon many educational ques- 
tions only three of which have been briefly discussed above. In the 
interest of the busy reader it is advantageous also to draw out of 
statistical tables certain important figures, to make comparisons 
between related items, and to reveal trends. The following pages 
have been prepared for that purpose. 

First a word about the data themselves. 

ASSBMBhlNG 02^ THE DATA 

Statistics of higher education have been collected and published 
by the Office of Education since 1870. These reports, originally on 
an annual basis, have been published biennially beginning with 1018. 
Earlier reports attempted segregation of institutions by type of cur- 
ricular offering, with the result that an occasional institution was 
carried on more than one list and a grand total exclusive of duplica- 
tions was almost impossible. In later years these various lists have 
been merged one by one with the general list, although up to 1930 
separate textual discussions of various types of colleges continued to 
appear in publications of this Office. 

' In the present report, for the first time, statistics of all institutions 
of higher education, including junior colleges, are here summarized in 
one publication. This includes material previously carried in three 
separate chapters: (1) On universities, colleges, and professional 
schools; (2) on teachers colleges and normal schools; and (3) on land- 
grant colleges and universities, A unified statistical view of the 
higher educational situation in the Urdted States is thus afforded. 

A total of 1,460 institutions are reported, including universities, 
colleges, professional schools of various types including teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, and junior colleges offering at least 2 years 
of work above the secondary level and enrolling at least 50 college 
students. The figures presented were obtained by means of printed 
questionnaires, copies of which were sent to every institution of col- 
lege grade in continental United States of whose existence the Office 
of Education had information. Approximately 20 percent of the 
institutions were visited by representatives of the Office, who assisted 
in making the returns. Questionnaires were also sent to and replies 
received from institutions of college grade in the outlying parts of the 
United States, but these institutions are not included in the general 
summaries. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 

DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS 

The mmibor of iBstitutions of vaxious typos in tli© difforeiit Sta>tes 
is sliowTi in tlie accompanying table A. 

Tabld a. — NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING PERSONNEL 

DATA 



Unlversltlea. colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools 


Publicly 

controlled 


4-year Junior 


Privately 

controlled 


Teacher-training institutions 

Publicly 

controlled 

Privately 

controlled 

Teach- 
ers col- 
leges 

Normal 

schools 

Teach- 
ers col- 
leges 

Normal 

schools 



Alabama 

Axi£ona 

Arkansas 

Oalifomla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

IDelaware 

District of Oolumbla. 

Plorlda 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

TTidfflnft 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlsaoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampablre 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Bhode Islajid 

South OaroUna 

South Dahota 

Teunessee 

Texas 

Utah,, 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United StatesL 
192 &^ 


10 28 
6 82 


1.460 

1.400 
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Here it will "be noted, tlxa-t 6 States report 0O or more institutions 
eacli, wliile at tbe otber end. of tbe scale 13 States report not more 

CTT-i lO institutions eacb. 

Tbe total of 1,400 institutions carried in 1031 — 32 is 51 more fh a n 
tbe number reporting for 1929 — 30. Tbis increase is due in part to an 
increase in tbe number of institutions supplying data requested by 
tbe Offi.ce of Education. It is also duo partially to tbe opening of 
new schools, principally tbose of tbe junior college type. 

Tbe very noticeable decrease in teacbers colleges and normal 
schools is due to two factors: Cl) Tbe actual closing of a number of 
normal schools, and C2) tbe transfer of several institutions from tbe 
list of teacbers colleges and normal, schools to that of universities, 
colleges, and professional schools. 

■V7ortby of special comment is tbe increase in number of junior 
colleges reporting. In 1930 reports were received from 129 pubbcly 
controlled and 148 privately controlled institutions of tbis t 3 rpe, a 
total of 277 institutions. In 1932 reports were received from 157 
pubbcly controUed and 183 privately controlled, or a total of 340 
junior coUeges. Tbe increase from 1930 to 1932 is 03. 

There were in 1932 but 5 States addition to tbe District of 

Oolmnbia) from which no junior coUege reports were received: IVIaine, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 'Wyoming. 

X>ISTRI BUTIOKT OF FROFJESSSIOlSr^JL, SCHOOLS 

NCany of the 1,400 institutions reporting maintain professional 
schools or departments as a part of their organization- Oonsidering 
each of these as well as tbe separate independent schools, there wore 
in 1932 a total of 1,350 professional schools. The distribution of these 
professional schools is shown in the accompan 5 dng table IB. IProfes— 
sional courses iTi colleges of bberal arts are not included in t his 
tabulation. 
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BIENNIAL STJEVEY OF ELIJCATION, 1930—1932 
LIMITATIONS OF THB DATA 


Xliere are two limitations of tlie data here presented. First, th.e 
authorities of certain institutions furnish, only incomplete data; 
second, there is some lack of uniformity in the interpretations placed 
by different schools on the items contained in the questionnaires. 

For the completeness and accuracy of the data here presented the 
Office of Education depends almost wholly on the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the authorities of the various institutions of higher education 
over the country. Of the 1,460 institutions, only the land-grant col- 
leges and universities are under any legal obligation to report to this 
Office. 

STEPS TOWARD STANDARD REPORTS 

In the field of higher educational finance, while there is not yet 
complete agreement as to the meaning or relative importance of the 
items on which information should be collected, great strides have 
been made m that direction in recent years. Probably the greatest 
single contribution in this field is that made by the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. 
The recommendations of this committee have been adopted in 
general by some of the regional accrediting agencies and denomina- 
tional boards of higher education. There is an ever- widening accep- 
tance of its major recommendations among institutions over the 
country. The methods suggested by it have been followed in principle 
by this Office and form the basis of the financial data here presented. 

A study which is closely related to the work of the national com- 
mittee was made by Ajziere.^ This study deals with some of the 
difficulties encountered in attempting to standardize financial pro- 
cedme in institutions sponsored by the Roman Catholic Church and 
suggests certain basic principles and accoimting procedure looking 
toward comparability between Cathofic and non-Catholic institu- 
tions. Attention is given in it to the financial evaluation of non- 
salaried service^ joint use of properties by two or more corporate units, 
and classification of accounts in general. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, FACULTY, STUDENTS, AND DEGREES, 

1900-3S 

Table 1, page 25 gives an historical siimmary of certain items re- 
lating to staff, students, degrees, and other items of general interest 
for institutions of higher education from 1899-1900 to 1931-32. 

Part 1 of this table is a continuation of the summary table which 
formerly introduced the statistics of universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools. 


• Azie(re, Oiiarles. AcoonntluK for Catholic Inatltutloria of Trtg hAr Education. National Benedlotlne 
Bduoatlonal Asaooiatlon Bulletin. 16: 20-67, neoember 1933. 
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Paxt 2 continues tbe summary hitherto carried in the chapter on 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 

Because of the changes in the forms used for collecting data in 
1931—32 from those formerly used, the trends which appear must be 
interpreted with caution. Because of these differences, the data 
carried in the two parts of this table should be studied in connection 
with those presented in table 2 (staff, students, and degrees, 1931—32). 

FACUIjTY, students, and degrees, summary, IQSl-SS 

Table 2, page 28, gives a general summary of staff, resident students 
of college grade, and degrees conferred, at institutions of higher 
education during the year 1931—32. The institutions are also classi- 
fied according to type of control, curricular offering, and whether 
they grant degrees or not. 

From this general summary table a few observations of special 
interest may bo made. 

» 

FACULTY OR TEACHING STAFF 

The 1,460 institutions in the country required the equiva- 
lent of more than 100,000 full-time staff members, including 
administrative officers, teachers, extension and research workers, and 
other professional employees, but not including clerical or custodial 
employees. 

Comparison should not be attempted between this figure and any 
figure for previous years for the reason that 1931—32 was the first 
year for which information concerning full-time equivalence was 
collected. 

A percentage analysis, by sox, of the staff members of the different 
types of institutions follows: 

Tablb O. — PERCENTAGE ANAI..YSIS OP TEACHING STAFF, 1931-32, 

BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND BY SEX 


Item 

Unlvacvltlet, coU«gee, 

ana professtonsi 

achools 

Taaobers ooU^ies and 
normal spools 

All Institutions 
reporting 

Z^b- 

Uo 

Prl- 

vata 

AU 

rub- 

lio 

Pri- 

vate 

All 

Pub- 

lic 

Pri- 

vate 

All 

t 

n 

mm 

4 

5 

4 

7 

8 

4 

14 

I>esree-Krantlns: 

32.0 

0.8 

45.2 

3.10 

rr,ss 

32.8 

40.7 

64.0 

Z5 

Z2 

43.3 

60.8 

82.8 

14.2 

41.0 

11.0 

78.8 

30.1 

Women ... — 

Total 

41.8 

88,3 

100.0 
(8^ 748) 

98.8 

HI 

100.0 
^ C8.0W) 

47,1 

52.9 

100.0 

(81.814) 

Non-dagrefr'grantlng; 

27.0 

30.3 

23.8 

28.1 

90.7 

48.8 

18.8 

00.1 

8.8 

11.3 

33.7 

70.3 

26.0 

83.0 

17,4 

34.0 

4ao 

57.0 

........ ........ 

Wom«n 

Total 

4Sa 1 

«.• 

tOO.9 

(e,480> 

84.9 

16.1 

100.0 

<3,640) 

68.0 

41.4 

100.0 

(8,876) 

AT fawtttoUogas: 

IkSta* 

81.7 

laa 

48.8 

14.2 

78.8 

M.7 

88.1 
68.8 i 

3.8 

4.3 

88.8 

01.1 

33.3 

16.8 

88.8 

18.0 

71.1 

28.9 

'Wosoan 

Tkkfel— - ^ 

43.3 

S7a8 

MRCS3CX 

1 

7.8 

100.0 

<11.006) 

48.1 

61.9 

IliS^ 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION^ 1930—1932 


Kesident instructioii as distinguished from extension instruction 
and research claimed the services of 65,828 men and 24,247 women, or 
90,075 persons in all, in 1931—32. (These figures are not reduced to a 
full-time basis.) These included 79,314 persons thus employed in the 
university, college, and professional school group and 10,761 in the 
teacher- training school group. Of the total number reported, 88,172 
were in work of collegiate grade and 2,957 in secondary instruction; 
1,054 instructors (all but 7 of whom were in the university, college, 
and professional school group) divided their time between secondary 
and collegiate work and are listed in both categories. 

The following tabulation shows tihe increase in total number since 
1921-22. 


TABX.B1 D. — RESIDENT INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF (ABOVE SECONDARY 

GRADE), 1921-22 TO 1931-32 


Year 

Nam- 

ber 

Lacrease oTer 
previous report 

Year 

Num- 

ber 

Increase over 
previous report 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

1 

2 

s 

4 

1 

a 

3 

4 

1921-22 

56,486 

63,999 

70,674 



1927-28 

76,080 

82,386 

88,172 

5.406 

6,306 

6.786 

7 6 
8.3 
7 0 

1923-24 

7,613 

6,676 

11 5 
10 4 

1929-30 

1025-26-._ 

1931-32 




The following items relating to stafif engaged in special work are 
presented for the first time in l^ational and State summaries. The 
sign i fi cance of these services is suggested by the national totals; 
Summer session 1931, 26,139; correspondence work, 3,896; extension 
class and course instruction, 5,105; agricultural and home economics 
extension, 2,032; county, home, and club agents, 4,046; agricultural 
and experiment station staff, 2,924; other research workers, 1,449. 
(See table 7, p. 59.) 

STUDENTS 

Institutions of higher education enrolled a total of more than 1,100,- 
000 resident students of above secondary grade during the regulsir 
session from September 1931, to Jime 1932, and more than 414,000 
for the summer session of 1931. 

hlore than 530,000 were listed as undergraduates in arts and. sciences 
and more than 42,000 as graduates in arts and sciences. Professional 
schools enrolled nearly half a million undergraduates and more than 
35,000 graduates. 

The total enrollment has increased continuously. The rate of 
increase is shown in the following tabulation: 
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TABiiB E. — RESIDENT COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN ALL INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1919-20 TO 1931-32, SUMMER 
SESSIONS EXCLUDED 


Vear 

Enroll- 

ment 

Percent 
of in- 
crease 
in 2 
years 

Year 

Enroll- 

ment 

Percent 
of in- 
crease 
in 2 
years 

1919-20 — 

597, 867 
GSl, 076 
823,063 
017, 462 


1927-28 __ __ 

1, 053, 956 
1,100.737 
1, 164, 117 

14 9 
4.4 
4.0 

1921-22 

I3i9 

20.8 

11.5 

1929-30 - - 

1923-24 a 

1931-32- 

1925-26-. r 



Four of ©vory seven resident college students are men. Th.© per- 
centage of men goes higher in the university, college, and professional 
school group, reach i ng its maximum of 63.1 percent in th© degree- 
granting institutions of this type. Among the teacher-training insti- 
tutions the reverse is true, women outnumbering men 2 to 1 in teachers 
colleges and nearly 5 to 1 in normal schools. 

Xhese and similar facts may be noted in the accompanying per- 
centage analysis, of resident college students, by sex. 

Tablb F. — PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF RESIDENT COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS, BY TYPE AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION AND BY SEX, 
1931-32 


Item 

Unlveraltiee, ooUegee. 
and professional 
sohoois 

Teachers colleges and 
normal schools 

All Institutions 
reporting 

Pub- 

lic 

Pri- 

vate 

All 

Pub- 

lic 

Pri- 

vate 

1 All 

1 

Pub- 

lic 

Pri- 

vate 

All 

1 

D 

B 

4 

B 

B 

7 

8 

B 

10 

D^«e-grantlng: 

25.4 
15. 1 

37.7 

21.8 

6S.1 

36.9 

32.2 

64.7 

1 0 
2. 1 

33.2 

66.8 

26.3 

21,7 

32.9 

19.1 

59.2 

40.8 

Women.....* .... ... 

Totia. 

40.6 

59*5 

100.0 

(904.694) 

96.9 

a 

100.0 

(138,254) 

48.0 

52.0 

100.0 

(1.042,948) 

Non-degree-grantlns; 

Mien 

39.5 
aw. 7 

14.1 

lar 

53.6 

46.4 

15.6 

72.4 

n 

17.0 

83.0 

33.9 

80.8 

11.1 

15.2 

45.0 

55.0 


, , 

Totel— - 

All isustltntlons: 

Men..........— ........... 

69.2 

60.8 

100.0 

(85.063) 

88.0 

12.0 

100.0 

(26,106) 

73.7 


100.0 
(111, 160) 

aae 

ia4 

35.7 

21.3 

62.3 j 
37.7 1 

29.6 

65.9 

1.0 

3.5 

3a6 

69.4 

27.0 

83.4 

30.8 
18 8 

57.8 

42.2 

Women. 

Temi.- — 

4X9 

57.0 

100.0 

(0e».757) 

9S.6 

■ 

100,0 

(164.860) 

gjj 

49*6 

100.0 
a* 164, U7) 



The enrollment figures so far given do not include the following 
students of less than college grade enrolled at institutions of collegiate 
rank in 1931—32: 20,891 men and 16,087 women in elementaiy and 
secondary grades; 14,581 men and 5,692 women in correspondence 
courses; and 86,430 men and 68,218 women in extension courses. 
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BIENNIAL STTRVET OP EDUCATION, 1930-1932 


DEGREES 

The baccalaureate or the first degree in professional work was con- 
ferred on more than 136,000 persons during the year under review; 
the master’s (or an advanced degree in engineering) was conferred on 
more than 19,000; and 2,900 persons were admitted to the doctorate 
in cursu. 

Tables 10 and 13 show 14,671 students in colleges of agriculture, 
with degrees conferred on 2,748. This compares with 2,333 degrees in 
agriculture conferred in 1930. Neither of thefee filgures, however, 
includes graduates in arts and sciences with specialization in agricul- 
ture. The number of such persons in 1932 was 288; no data on this 
point were collected for 1929—30. 

In professional schools of commerce and business there were enrolled 
64,274 students, 7,293 degrees being awarded. The number of degrees 
conferred in this field in 1930 was 6,741, including 528 degrees of 
M.B.A. In 1932, in addition to the above, the number of degrees in 
arts and sciences with major in commerce and business was 3,417. 

In dentistry 8,519 students were enrolled, 2,084 degrees being con- 
ferred, not including 166 granted to persons in predental courses in 
arts and sciences. 

In engineering, 77,041 students and 12,004 degrees are reported. 

The number of students and degrees in professional schools of home 
economics, law, medicine, nursing, pharmacy, theology, and other 
fields are shown in the tables. The number of graduates in arts and 
sciences with specialization in such of these fields as were reported are 
shown in table 10. 

The total number of honorary degrees reported in 1931—32 was 
1,167. 1929-30 it was 1,347; in 1927-28 it was 1,245; and in 

1925—26 it was 1,214. These figures cover only the university, college, 
and professional school group, as data on thifl point have not been 
collected from teachers colleges. 

All but 146 of the honorary degrees conferred in 1931—32 were 
reported by institutions under private control. 

As usual, the doctorate was in 1931—32 by far the most popular 
honorary degree, 1,062, or 91 percent of the total, being of thia grade. 
Twenty-five different types of doctorate were conferred, but, as usual, 
the 4 most popular degrees were the LL.D., the D.D,, the Sc.D., and 
the Litt.D., this order of popularity being the same for both 1929—30 
and 1931—32. 

Thirteen varieties of honorary master’s degrees were conferred on 
93 persons, the most populEix degrees being the A.1M. (56 persons) and 
the hl.S. (18 persons). These were also the most popular master’s 
degrees in 1929-30. 

Nino persons received other honorary degrees in 1931—32 — 5 the 
M.E., 2 the C.E., and 1 each the E.E. and the Ph.C. 
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FINANCES, GENERAL SUMMARY 

Table 3, page 31, summarizes the receipts, expenditures, and value 
of property of the 1,460 institutions of higher education reporting for 
the year under review. This table is drawn up with special reference 
to the two groups of schools carried in previous reports; divisions are 
also made according to type of control and level of work done. The 
grand total of all institutions reporting is given in the last section of the 
table. 

The table also presents a comparison between 1929-30 and 1931-32 
for such of the financial details as are fairly comparable. Caution 
must be exercised in interpreting these comparisons, however, be- 
cause the forms for collecting data were changed in certain particulars 
for 1931-32 from what was used 2 years earlier. There is, for ex- 
ample, no figure in the 1929-30 report to compare with the 1931-32 
item of $5,238,649 unitemized educational and general expenditures, 
neither is there in the 1931-32 set-up any item to compare with 
that of $151,094,497 identified in 1929-30 as other items, including 
unitemized totals.*' 

Educational and general receipts for all institutions totaled 
$451,996,833; receipts from auxiliary enterprises and activities, 
$103,268,891 ; receipts for other noneducational purposes, $10,997,781 ; 
those to be applied directly to extension of the physical plant, $56,- 
256,818; and those for additions to the permanent funds $47,676,822. 

Educational and general expenditures for all institutions reporting 
totaled $420,632,553. Expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and 
activities totaled $90,897,297, those for other noneducational pur- 
poses of a current character amounted to $24,993,022, and capital 
outlays totaled $98,388,697, This gives a grand total of $634,9 1 1 ,569, 
which represents an increase of $2,662,783, or 0.4 percent, over the 
corresponding total of $632,248,786 for 1929-30. Let it be recalled 
that 46 more schools reported expenditures for 1931-32 than for 
1929-30. 

The total number of bound volumes in libraries of the various insti- 
tutions in the country increased from 48,461,498 in 1930 to 52,919,063 
in 1932. This is an increase of 4,457,565, or 9.2 percent. 

The total value of all property held in 1932, including buildings, 
grounds, improvements, funds, and other assets, was $3,824,982,967, 
which is an increase of $387,865,050, or 11.3 percent, over the 1930 
total. Details of this increase are shown in the following tabulation. 
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Tablbi G. — VALUE OF PROPERTY HELD, ALL INSTITUTIONS, 1930 

AND 1932 


Item 

1930 

1932 

Percent of 
increase 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Oampuses* iormSf buildings, and improvements 

!Eq.alpment 

$1, 654, 174, 028 
270, 921, 232 

$1,358, 794, 718 
348, 499, 859 

12.4 

28-7 

1 

Total physical property 

1, 925, 095, 260 

2,207,294, 577 

14.7 

Endowment (including student aid funds)— 

other assets 

4vra.Ttd total _ - 

1, 372, 068. 474 
139, 945, 183 

1, 463. 407, 130 
164, 2Si, 260 

6 7 
10.2 

3,437,117,917 

3,324.982,967 

11.3 



In table 4, page 40, are presented percentage analyses of educational 
and general receipts, educational and general expenditures (so far as 
itemized), and property held by institutions of higher education. 
The analyses of expenditures and property are drawn up in two forms 
each so as to fa<ulitate comparison between schools of different types 
of organization or control. 

EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL FUNDS 

Receipts . — Total receipts for educational and general purposes were 
$451,996,833, Of this amount $409,217,928 went to universities, 
colleges, and professional schools and $42,778,905 to teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Degree-granting universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools received $391,485,575, teachers colleges $34,915,216, 
junior colleges $17,732,353, and normal schools $7,863,689. The total 
of educational and general receipts at publicly controlled institu- 
tions of all types was $220,015,154; at all privately controlled institu- 
tions it was $231,981,679. There is no figure in the 1929—30 reports 
which may be compared with the 1931—32 total here given; the total 
of $483,065,219 for the earlier year includes more than 70 million 
dollars classified as miscellaneous receipts and probably includes some 
items which are itemized in the 1931—32 reports. 

Student fees, including matriculation, tuition, laboratory, library, 
and incidental fees for directly educational purposes, and including 
those collected from both resident and nonresident students, totaled 
$150,649,047. This is 4.5 percent greater than the corresponding 
receipts in 1929—30 and may be compared with the increase of 4.9 
percent in resident college student enrollment already noted. 

Student fees comprised one-third of the total educational and 
general receipts of all institutions. As might be expected, they 
ran much higher in privately controlled schools than in those under 
public control. The greatest extremes axe to be foimd in the normal 
schools, where the percent among publicly controlled institutions is 
4.4 and that among institutions under private control is 71.6, 
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Income from endowment amounted to $60,902,567, which, appar- 
ently represents a decrease of $7,702,380, or 11.2 percent, from the 
amount reported for 1929—30. The earlier figure, however, included 
yield of student aid and annuity funds, which in 1931—32 were in- 
cluded under the heading “Other noneducational receipts.” En- 
dowment income accounted for 13.5 percent of the total educational 
and general receipts of all institutions reporting. As naight be ex- 
pected, it ran highest among privately controlled institutions, reach- 
ing 26 percent of the total among degree-granting privately controlled 
universities, colleges, and professional schools. It reached its lowest 
point among the publicly controlled teachers colleges, dropping to 
0.1 percent; it amounted to only 1.1 percent of the total for all 
pubhcly controlled institutions above secondary grade. 

Receipts from public sources for current expenses totaled $174,- 
663,239, which is approximately three-eighths of the total educational 
and general receipts and exceeds the 1929—30 report for this item by 
$3,157,843, or 1.8 percent. 

Receipts of this character ran highest among institutions xmder 
public control. It is noteworthy that they reached 4 percent of 
the total among privately controlled institutions in 1931—32, when 
they amounted to $9,197,526 and exceeded by $865,233, or 10.4 
percent, the amount reported in 1929—30. Contributions of this 
character frequently do not take the form of unconditional sub- 
sidies; they are often to be viewed in the light of payment for serv- 
ices rendered, such as tuitions held at the disposal of public authorities, 
etc. In one institution, for example, the public grant is small and 
is conditioned on the opening of the college library to the residents 
of the local community. 

Private gifts for current expenses amounted to $29,947,529, of 
which $27,064,506, or more than 90 percent, was reported by .insti- 
tutions under private control. This item amounted to 1,3 percent of 
the total educational and general receipts of publicly controlled 
institutions; among those under private control it came to 11.7 per- 
cent; and among all institutions reporting it was 6.6 percent. It 
exceeded the 1929—30 figure of $26,172,312 by $3,775,217, or 14.4 
percent. 

This increase, however, is more than offset by the inclusion in 
1931-32 of more than 5 noillion dollars* worth of donated service, an 
item not previously carried in reports of this Office. The greater part 
of this item is, of course, reported by institutions under private control. 
The contributed adicninistrative, teaching, and other service of the 
various religious bodies has long been recognized as an important 
factor in some institutions. It is also interesting to note that some 
publicly controlled institutions recognize this form of contribution 
and report nearly a quarter of a million dollars* valuation for it. 
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Doctors and dentists serving as faculty members without pay are 
illustrations of this practice. 

Details of the number of schools reporting this item and the 
amounts reported by them appear in the accompanying table: 


Table H. — ESTIMATED VALUE OF NONSALARIED PERSONAL 

SERVICE RENDERED, 1931-32 


Item 

Publicly con- 
trolled Institutions 

Privately con- 
trolled institutions 

All institutions 
reporting 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

7 

A. Universities, colleges, and professional 
schools 







4 

$235,750 

104 

$4, 400, 362 

lOS 

$4. 702. 132 

5 .TnTvinr nn Ilexes _ - 

2 

sisoo 

26 

319, 323 

28 

'325; 123 



Total 

6 

241, 6R0 

130 

4. 786. 705 

136 

5,027,256 

B. Teachers colleges and normal schools 

1 TAunViArs - 


1,800 



1 

1,800 

2^ T^fkt*Tnft.1 petlOOls 


4 

Td,S50 

4 

73. 860 






Total- - 


1, 800 

4 

73,850 

5 

75,650 




O All Institutions reporting: 

'nftg^AA^grft.nt.ing 

5 

237,550 

104 

4,406,382 
393, 173 

109 

4, 703, 032 
398, 073 


2 

6,800 

30 

32 



Tfttal 

7 

243.360 

134 

4.859,556 

141 

5, 102. 905 




Sales and services of educational departments, including hospital 
service and charges therefor, sales of products of farms operated 
primarily for instructional or research purposes, library fines, regis- 
trars' fees for transcripts of credits, coUections of employment 
bureaus, charges for chemical or other analyses made by university 
staff or students for outside persons, and the like amounted to 
$21,008,513, or 4.7 percent of the total educational and general 
receipts. 

Other receipts, such as interest on current funds (daily balances, 
etc.), rentals of property not held as part of the university dormitory 
system or through the endowment fund (such as rentals of college 
auditoriums or gymnasiums for noncoUegiate meetings of one sort 
or another, rental of houses occupying sites planned for future 
buildings, etc.), money borrowed for current expenses, and other 
items not easily susceptible of classification, accounted for $14,825,938, 
or 3.3 percent of the total. 

Comparison may now be made between publicly and privately 
controlled institutions with respect to sources of current educational 
and general income. Among the publicly controlled institutions as 
a whole public appropriations and tar: levies account for 75.2 percent, 
student fees for 15.7 percent, and sales and services of educational 
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departments for 6.5 percent. Current private benefactions (private 
gifts for current expenses) and earnings of former benefactions (in- 
come from endowment) together yield less than one-fortieth of the 
total. 

Among the privately controlled institutions the three most impor- 
tant sources of income are student fees, 50.1 percent; income from 
endowment, 25,2 percent; and private gifts for current expenses, 11.7 
percent, the three coming to 87 percent, or approximately seven- 
eighths of the total. 

Expenditures. — Educational and general expenditures for all the 
1,357 institutions reporting totaled $420,632,553, of which $380,568,- 
284 was expended by universities, colleges, and professional schools 
and $40,064,269 by teachers colleges and normal schools. Of the 
total amount $205,863,802, or 48.9 percent, was expended by the 500 
institutions imder public control and $214,768,751, or 51.9 percent, 
by the 857 under private control. 

Of the total amount of expenditures just mentioned, $415,393,904 
was- itemized by function, the account headings being quite similar 
to those used in the 1929—30 report. Since the set-up for the earlier 
year did not include expenditures for extension among educational 
and general expenditures, but that for 1931—32 did include it, the 
percentage analysis of these expenditures for 1931—32 cannot be 
compared with a similar percentage analysis for 1929-30. 

In reporting to this OjEdce, the institutions were asked to prorate 
salaries and other items for employees whose time was divided among 
two or more functions. Provision was also made for estimating the 
value of nonsalaried personal service. In this way a more complete 
and reliable picture is provided than in former biennial reports. 

Administration and general control cost $47,231,796, represent- 
ing 11.4 percent of the total itemized educational and general ex- 
penditures. 

Beginning with 1931-32 the resident instruction account is divided 
into two parts: (1) Colleges, schools, and departments, and (2) re- 
lated activities. The first part includes salaries of professors, instruc- 
tors, and other persons charged with direct instruction on the campus, 
as well as other expenses cozmected with direct classroom, laboratory, 
or seminar instruction. The second part includes expenses of con- 
ducting activities which are aids to instruction and research, but 
which render service also to the general public. Examples of this 
are hospitals operated in connection with medical schools, dental or 
legal clinics, agricultural school creameries, university museums, etc. 

The item of colleges, schools, and departments entailed an expendi- 
ture of $232,645,009, or 66 percent of the educational and general 
total. That of related activities came to $21,297,061, or 5.1 percent 
of the total. If the two are added together and considered as instruc- 
tion cost, the total is $263,942,070, or 61.1 percent of the total. 
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Organized, research expenditures amounted to $21,977,741, or 5.3 
percent of the total. A little more than two-thirds of this expendi- 
ture is reported by the institutions imder public control, where a 
large amount of research is carried on in agricultural experiment 
stations. 

The cost of conducting the hbranes was $11,379,044, which includes 
salaries of library staff, and current expenditures of various sorts, 
except that new books and other permanent equipment for libraries 
are not included unless these articles are considered replacements. 

This item is greater by $1,757,486, or 18.3 percent, than the cor- 
responding item for 1929—30, when $9,621,658 was reported. In 
1931—32 it came to 2.7 percent of the total of all educational and 
general expenditures. Libraries claimed a larger share of the total 
expenditures in privately controlled than in publicly controlled 
institutions. 

Operation and maintenance of the physical plant coat $56,796,812, 
which was 13.7 percent of the total of all educational and general 
expenditures. This was a decrease of $3,625,370, or 6 percent, from 
the 1929—30 report. 

h^xtension cost $24,066,441, or 5.8 percent of the itemized total. 
Since this includes not only general extension and correspondence 
instruction, but also agriculture and home economics extension work, 
which is an important item in the publicly controlled institutions, it 
nms to a much higher percent of the total among publicly controlled 
degree-gran ting institutions than elsewhere. Here it reaches 12.8 
percent, or a little more than one-eighth of the itemized total. 
Among privately controlled degree'^rahting institutions it reaches 
1.7 percent and among publicly controlled teachers colleges it comes 
to 1.6 percent, 

AXJZilLIAny EN-TERrRISES AN^D ACTIVITIES 

In the evolution of the present-day institution of higher education 
there have developed certain activities which, while not strictly 
educational in their character, are widely recognized as legitimate 
functions of an educational institulion. Trominent among these are 
the provision of food and shelter for students, the recreational- and 
health-service program, the operation of student bookstores, social 
organizations intended to appeal to the entire student body, and the 
like. These are listed in the present report under the heading of 
auxiliary enterprises and activities. 

The operation of dormitories and dining halls involved the collec- 
tion of $64,198,692 and the expenditure of $47,819,768. It appears 
from a scrutiny of rex)orts of some institutions that t.hja difference is 
partially a matter of bookkeeping whereby all the income for the 
dormitories and dining haUs is credited to that ficcount, hut some of 
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the expenses of operation and maintenance are included in the general 
operation and maintenance accounts of the institution. In some 
other schools the differentiation between tuition and boarding rates 
is not clearly reflected in the financial records and reports. 

The athletic program involved total receipts of $15,050,335 and 
total expenditures of $15,206,162 during the year under review. 

Other activities, including student health service, operation of 
college bookstores, student unions, Young Men's and Young Women's 
Christian Associations, college print shops, and the like, showed 
receipts of $24,019,864 and expenditures of $27,811,367. 

The total of all receipts for auxiliary enterprises and activities 
came to $103,268,891; the total of all expenditures $90,897,297. 
There are no corresponding figures for 1929—30 from which compari- 
sons may be drawn. 

OTHER NONBDUCATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 

Receipts for other noneducational purposes totaled $10,997,781. 
These included income from investments held as endowment of 
scholarships, fellowships, or prizes, earnings of funds held under 
annuity agreements, money received to be awarded directly as scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or prizes, and similar collections. 

Expenditures under this heading totaled $24,993,022. These 
included payment of annuities, interest on indebtedness, repayment of 
money borrowed prior to 1931—32, payment of expenses incident to 
the conducting of financial campaigi^, and amounts granted to 
students in the shape of scholarships, fellowships, etc., which do not 
involve repayment or the rendering of service to the institution con- 
cerned. The fact that money borrowed is listed in this report under 
educational and general receipts, whereas its repayment falls rmder 
noneducational transactions explains part of the great disparity be- 
tween receipts and expenditures for other noneducational purposes. 

PLANT FUNDS 

Institutions of higher education received a total of $56,256,818 
which was specially designated for expansion of their physical prop- 
erties. The total expenditures for this purpose -were $98,388,697, 
showing that laige funds were used for plant extension which were 
not earmarked for that puzpose. 

The total expenditure for capital outlay is less by $26,717,711, or 
21.4 percent, than the corresponding expenditure for 1929—30. 

CAPITAL FUNDS 

Receipts intended for increase of the pexmcment funds (endowment, 
student aid funds, etc.) amounted to $47,676,822, which is less by 
$15,835,386, or 24.9 percent, than in 1929-30. 
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BENEFACTIONS OF $100,000 OR MORE 

During the year under review 105 institutions received benefac- 
tions totaling $100,000 or more. These institutions were scattered 
over 35 States. This compares with 161 insitutions in 40 States, 
which reported total benefactions of this magmtude in 1929—30. 

PROPERTY 

Nearly 53 million bound volumes are reported in the libraries of 
higher educational institutions. These figures do not include un- 
bound pamphlets and papers not preserved in permanent form. 
Over 50 million volumes are at degree-granting institutions. Of 
the total number 35 3 percent are available at publicly controlled 
institutions and 64.7 percent ai at institutions under private control. 

Campuses and farms held for instructional purposes in 1932 were 
valued at $331,293,862; buildings and improvements at $1,527,- 
500,856 ; and equipment (including library books, scientific and other 
instructional apparatus, fumittire and fixtures, etc.) at $348,499,859. 
This makes a total of $2,207,294,577 invested in physical property. 

The campuses and farms item amounts to 15 percent of the toted 
of all physical property and varies widely among the different types 
of schools. In the privately controlled teachers colleges and publicly 
controlled normal schools it stands at 6 9 percent, but it goes to 22.2 
percent among privately controlled junior colleges and to 24.7 per- 
cent among privately controlled normal schoolfe. With the single 
exception of the teachers colleges, it runs higher among privately 
controlled schools than among those under public control. 

Endowment ftmds, exclusive of student-aid funds and those held 
subject to annuity, totaled $1,372,348,965, or 35.9 percent of the 
total of aU property reported. Among the privately controlled 
institutions the percent ran nearly four times as high as it did among 
those under public control. 

Among privately controlled degree-granting universities, colleges, 
and professional schools the amount of endowment held is a little 
greater than the total investment in physical properties, the percent 
of the total being slightly more than 46.1 for each item. 

Student-aid funds amoimted to $91,058,165, or 2.4 percent of the 
grand total. They ran consistently higher among privately controlled 
schools than in those imder public control. They ran proportionately 
much lower in the teacher-training schools than in the university, 
college, and professional school group. 

Other assets amoimted to $154,281,260, or 4 percent of the grand 
total. This item includes annuity funds, funds whose firial disposi- 
tion was still undecided upon at the time of ma.Tri'ng the report, ofl5.ee, 
dim ng room, or other supplies on hand, and minor items not easily 
classifiable. 






Table 1.— HISTORICAL SUMMARY, 1900-1932 

Part l— UNIVERSITIES, COLLEORS, PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS, AND JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 


Item 

1809-1UOO 

1900*10 

1019-20 

1927-28 

1929-30 

1031-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

TEACniNO STAFF 

Preparatory departments. 

Men 

Women - 

Total 

Collegiate deportments. 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Professional departments. 

-- « 

2, 572 
1, 50fi 

2,807 

1,741 

2,714 

1,508 

1,834 

1,433 

1,564 

1,251 

s 

4,078 

4.548 

4.282 

3,267 

2,815 

2,837 

0,014 

2.205 

14,051 

3,230 

21,044 

0,400 

36,783 

13,339 

39, 736 
14,460 

h 

11,210 

17,281 

28,1X3 

60, 122 

64,196 

*77,624 


12,880 

30U 

10,603 

312 

14,373 

642 

15,562 

662 


Women * 

Total ' 

Totals excluding duplicates: 

Men 

Women — 

Total 


8,277| I2,28Sj 10,915 

14,916 

16,214 


28.477 
3, 79l‘ 5, IM 

34,111 

8,771 

52,263 

14,046 

55, 801 
15.861 

61, 691 
17,623 

22,134^ 33,631 

<42,882 

*67,209 

71,722 

79,314 

STUDENTS 

•Preparatory deportmeutn: 

Men - - 

Women 

TotaL 

OoUeriate departments; 

Men 

Women 

Total......... 

1 

Oradnate departments: 

Men..... ‘ 

Women 

Total... 

34,814 

21,471 

42,616 

23,420 

38,308 

20,011 

30,206 

20,382 

27,760 
10, 543 

19,372 

14,378 

86.285 

66,042 

59,309 

60,588 

47,309 

33,750 

08,047 

36,051 

113,074 
61, 139 

' 

212,405 

128,677 

402,242 

292,977 

441, 985 
311,842 

* 292,702 

* 232,976 

104,008 

174,213 

341,082 

695,219 

763,827 

•525,678 

4.112 
1, 718 

I 6.5(M 

2,860 

9,837 

5,775 

26,840 

17,625 

29,070 
18. 186 

^60,379 
7 26,674 

8,831 

9,370 

18,612 

44,166 

47,256 

7 76,968 

Professional departments: * 

Men 

Woman... 

Total 

68,836 

3.144 

65,568 

6,688 

53,296 

8,836 

93,639 

6,786 

92,786 

6,266 

«* 257,342 
••84,407 

88,070 

71,287 

87.131 

99,424 

98.041 

••341,749 

Total number, excluding dupU- 
oates: 

Men... 

Wonm 

Total 

162,898 

61,385 

327,985 

104,701 

834,226 

187,528 

563,244 

366,187 

604,243 

367,341 

616,843 

372,914 

324.284 

332.686 

» 821. 784 

11 919,881 

» 971, 684 

w 989,757 

Students In certain engineering 
coorsea; 

piTil engineering 

Mefihanieal engineering. . ... .. 

Bleotrioal engineering 

MtDiDig 

Obemloal engineermg 

S.140 

4,458 

3,555 

1,361 

7,888 

6.877 

5,460 

3,666 

868 

8. 858 
11,780 
9,468 
3.048 
5,743 

11,601 

10,434 

16,782 

1,645 

4,948 

11,663 

11,697 

16,647 

1,439 

6,474 

i ‘ 11,436 

13,927 
16,647 
^ 2,612 
9,266 


8«ft at •nd ^ table. 
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Table 1. — HISTORICAL SUMMARY, 1900-1932 — Continued 

Pabt 1— -universities, OOIiLEQES, PROFESSIONAL, SCHOOLS, AND JUNIOR 

COLLEGE S — Continued 


Item 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1010-20 

1027-28 

1020-80 

1031-32 

1 

Z 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

DBGRBSS CONTBRBED 

Baooalaoreate ' 

JMen 

9, 647 
4, 471 

16. 267 
7, 420 

1 

23. 272 
16, 280 

46,012 
37, 153 

61. 160 
40. 463 

“ 77, 080 
“ 44, 640 

Women 

Total 

14,018 

22,687 

38.552 

83, 065 

91,623 

122,638 

Professional. ® I 

Men 


mm 

8,272 

602 

18,066 

951 

18. 840 
942 

?? 

Women _ 



Total 



13, 392 

14,512 

8,774 

19, 917 

19,788 

(16) 


Qraduate. 

Men 


1. 939 
602 

3, 467 
1, 306 

8, 976 

1 4.868 

10.603 
6. 130 


Women 

Total 

1,952 

%641 

4.853 

13, 834 

16.832 

la 21, 665 

Honorary 

702 

679 

989 

1,246 

1, 347 

1, 167 

Ph.,I> degree, on examination: 

Men 

322 

20 

366 

44 

430 

03 

1,240 

108 

H 

Si? 

Women-.-, 

Total .. 

842 

409 

632 

1,447 

2,024 

(17) 



Pabt 2— teachers COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TJ^ACMXNQ STAyr 

Teaober ^training courses, regular 
session* 

Men 

1. 470 
1, 618 

1,360 

2,400 


■ 

4, 171 
6,649 

& 

Women 

Total 

3.088 

3,760 

00 

9.895 

10, 720 

» 10. 648 

Teabber-tralolng courses, summer 
session: 

Men-- 

m 

m 

2,333 

2,535 

3,764 

8,999 


8 

Women.- 

Total 

00 

<‘0 

4,868 

7,763 

7,990 

i« 7,492 

Teaoher-tralnlng courses, exclud- 
Ing dnplioatesT 

Men ^ 

1, 470 
1,618 

1,360 

2,400 

m 

5,002 

7,428 

5, 446 
7, 760 

(“> 

Women 

Total— . 

3.088 

3,760 

00 

12,430 

13,206 

(“) 

AH courses, excluding duplicates: 
Men _ 

1.860 

2,512 

2.196 

3,719 

■IP 

5, 831 
8,631 

5,995 

8,468 

6,174 

7,401 

Women 

Total 

4,372 

6.914 

9,587 

14, 482 

14, 46S 

12,575 

BBSmBNX BTTTBBNTS 

Teaoher-tralnlxig courses, regular 
session: 

Men - _ 

24. 169 
[ 45,424 

19,746 

68,816 

19, 110 
116, 325 

32, 719 
129, 361 

36,646 

124.878 

45,032 

108,763 

Women 

Total 

69. 593 

88.561 

135,435 

162,080 

161. 524 

153,794 

Teeoher-'tralnlng courses, summer 
session 

Men 

?? 

?? 

9,887 

63,961 

26.634 

1 117, 751 

25,990 

112^866 

28,726 

94,940 

Women 

Total- 

00 

00 

73,348 

144.285 

138.856 

128,674 



Sm footnotes at end of table. 
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XabiiK 1. — PTTiSXOlITC AT j SUMMARY, 1900—1932 — Continued 
Paut 2- TEAClIKiiS' COT^T.Kr.KS AND NORMAL. SCIl OOLS— Continued 


Item 

lhi»U-l'K)0 

VJ0[^-10 

1910-20 

1927-28 

1029-30 

1931-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

bbsidbnt students — continued 

Teacher-training eoursos, oxclud- 
Ing duplicates 

Men - 

Women - 

21. ino 

4fj. 12-1' 

1 

19, 716 
GS, 81.3 

(*o 

C**) 

52,a'>4 

22*2,294 

64, 123 
210, 134 

66,918 
189, 061 

Total 


88,601 

37,82.1 

Ot.OlA 

(U) 274,348 

204.257 

255,979 

AJl courses, excluding duplieute . 

Women 

Total 

47. l»0f J 
t»S, 77S^ 

29, lioj 61, ,573 

ia3,G‘17i 235,857 

60,035 

218,260 

74, 167 
107, 471 

116. 684 132,4.38 

162. 796‘ 297, 430 

279, 195 

271,623 

OBADUATSH 

Nondegreo teacher - tniiiniig 
OQurses. 

Women - -- 





1 

1 

! a, ou.'i 

} «, :<HH 

1 

i 2, lf*l 

13. 279 

2,151 

18*861 

i 

6,621 
43. 100 

7.038 

42,180 

8,837 

26,126 

Total - - 

i 11,393 

(«0 

0‘> 

15,430 

21,012 

49.G27 

49,227 

29,963 

Baocalauroato degree, teacher- 
training courses* 

Women. — — 

/I?) 

<•*) 

436 

860 

^781 

6,398 

3,009 

7,464 

6,180 

10,131 

Total.... - - ■ - 

' _ f> , ! 
1 

a.'., auT 

MJ7^ tMKI 

m, 180 

1,621,628 

•2. 6.^6. EM 
0, 675, 162 

1.1^ 

8.179; 

11,073 

15,311 

Enrollment In olKservallou and 
practice schools-- 

6H.879 

71,685 

00,601 

61,144 

Number of volumoa In llbrurh*s 


3,630,032 

4,065,076 

4,236,027 

BBCEIPTS ' 

From public funds: i .-.u 

For incroiiso of plant . , S71K, 30* 

For current oxinniNOs. If. 7>Ml, I2n 

Total ^ ^ 301,^ 

Total rocelpta from alt aourees 5, 236, K8C 

*4,673,013 
!) 16,689,904 

*11, 127,079 
32. 112,3;i0 

*11,078,486 

37,210,645 

n *5,615,018 
34,706,134 

9,310,^ 

1 20,163,037 

43,240,309 

1 48,299,131 

n4(»r3n,042 

>1 14, 688,'^ u 31, 395, 389ju 70, 016, 988|n 69, 983, 932 

**59,069,816 


1 Not tabnluted t>y «osc. 

* CoUeRlote, {>n>fa'<.'<iDiinI. ttRil 4loi)nrttnent& 
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See footnotes on p. 281 
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See footnotes on p. 261. 
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BrBN]NnAIi BURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 
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Sfle footnotes on p. 367. 
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BIENNIAU SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 
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Part V , — Land-Grant Oollegds and Univursitibs, Year Lnded 

Jtjnb 30, 1932 

By "WaxiTIiii J. GrebnIiBap 

in JSicher JBSdwatlon 

As iiidicRted in th.e directory on page 371, tLe 69 land-grant colleges 
and universities are located in every State in tlie Union and in three 
Territories. Originally tliese institutions were known as “agricultural 
colleges’^ or “colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts”, because by 
the act of 1862 the Federal Government granted them certain tracts 
of land for an endowment for the purpose of promoting “ the liberal and 
practical education of the industri^ classes”. While these institu- 
tions teach such branches “as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts” those subjects now represent only a portion of the 
currioula offered in them. At present, therefore, the term “land- 
grant colleges and universities” is superseding other terms. A num- 
ber of institutions have recently dropped the word, “agricultural” 
from their names retainmg the title “State college” rather than 
“State agricultural college”. 


THE 69 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

[* Indicates a State unlversltT as well as land-f^rant ooUege] 


Iiooation 


Name of instltatlon 


President 


1 Alabama. Auburn 

2 Alaslca. College.. - 


8 

4 

0 


Arixona* Tuoson 

Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Oalifomla, Berkeley..— 


6 

7 

8 
0 

10 


Colorado, F<Krt OoHlna... 

Oonneotlout, Stwrs 

Delaware Newark ..... . 
Florida, uaineeville.-... 
Georgia, Atbena..... 


11 

13 

18 


Hawaii, Honolulu 
Idaho, Mosoow... 
minoi^ Urbana.. 


14 Indiana, Lafayette. 

15 Iowa, Amea....... 


Alabama Pobrteohnle Institute 

Alaska AmloultUTal OoU^ and 
School oi Mines. 

•University of Arizona 

•University of Arkansas.. 

•Unlvecatty of OalJfomla 

Colorado Agrionltural College....... 

Oonneotlout State OoUege 

•University of Delaware.. 

•University of Florida. 

•University of Georgia » 

Urdvexsity of Hawaii.. 

•University of Idaho...—. 

•University of lUinols 

Purdue University 

lowaState OoUege of Agriculture and 
Meohanio Arts. 


Marion J. Fundhess. 
Charles B. BnnneU. 

Homer L. Shants. 

John O. FutraU. 

Robert G. SprooL 

Charles A. Xiory. 

Charles O. MoOradken. 
Walter HuUlhen. 

John J. Tlgert 
Steadmen V. Sanford. 

David L. Crawford. 
Mervln G. Neale. 

Arthur H. Daniels, act- 
ing. 

Edward O. EUlott. 
Raymond M. Hughes. 


16 


Hansas, Manhattan 


17 

18 

19 

20 


Kentucky, Ladngton 

Louisiana, Bat<m Rouge.. 
Maine, Orono.. ........... 

Maryland, OoUmce Park... 


21 Maaaaehuaetts, Amborst.— . 
23 Maasadhnaetts, Cambridge. 


28 


Midhlgan, East Lansing. 


24 

25 


M 

M 


innesota, Minneapolis..... 
laslssippi. State College— 


Kansaa State College of Agriculture 
and ApiUled Sdenoe. 

•University of Kentucky. .... 

•Louisiana State University ... 

•University of Maine........ .... 

•University of Maryland. 

Massachusetts State OoUege.. 

Massadhusetts Institute of Tedh* 

noI(^. 

State OoUege of Agricul- 
ture and AppUed Soienoe. 

•University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi State OoUege 


Franols D. FarreU. 

Frank L. MoVey. 
James M. Smith 
Harold 8.. Boardman. 
Raymond A. Pearson. 

Hu|^ P. Baker. 

Kan T. Compton. 

Robert S. Sbaw. 

Lotus D. OofEman. 
Hugh Orlts. 
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THE 69 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES — Continued 


Location 


Name of institution 


President 


26 

27 

28 
29 
80 


Missouri. Columbia...^... 

Montana. Bozeman 

N ebreakt^ Lincoln 

Nevada, Beno 

New Hampshire, Durham- 


*TTniverslt7 of Missouri 

Montana State Oollefce 

♦ITnlveirslty of Nebraska 

♦University of Nevada 

♦University of New Hampshire 


Walter WUliams. 
Alfred Atkinson 
Edirar A Burnett. 
Walter E. Clark, 
Edward M Lewis. 


31 

32 

33 

34 

36 


New Jersey. New Brunswick 

New Mezloo, State College 

New York. Ithaea 

North OaroUna, West Balelgh — 

North Dakota, State College 


Rutgers University 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

Cornell University^.,.-.- ... 

North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. 

North Dakota AgrlciUtural College.. 


Robert C. Clothier 
Harry L. Kent. 

Livingston Farr and. 
Eugene O. Brooks, V.P. 

John H. Shepperd. 


36 Ohio, Columbus 

37 Oklahoma, Stillwater. 


38 

30 

40 


Oregon, Corvallis 

Feimsylvanla, State College 
Puerto Rloo, Rio Piedras 


♦Ohio State University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
Goll6K6, 

Oregon State Agricultural College 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of Puerto Rico.. 


George W. Rightmlre. 
Henry O. Bennett. 

WlUlam J. Kerr. 
Ralph D. Hetzel 
Carlos E. Chadron, 


41 

42 

43 

44 
46 


Rhode Island. Kingston 

South Carolina, Clemson College. 
South Dakota, Brookings 

Tennessee, E^oxvllle 


Rhode Island State College... ... 

Clemson Agricultural College. ... 

South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
♦University of Tennessee^........ 


Texas, Coll^^ Station. 


Agrloultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


Raymond G. Bressler. 
Enoch W. Sikes. 

Charles W. Pugsley. 

James D. Hoskins, act 
Ing. 

Thomas O. Walton. 


46 

47 

48 

49 
60 


Utah, Xiogan 

Vermont, Burlington ... 

Virginia, Blacksburg 

Wasbingtou, Pullman....... 

West V&glma, Morgantown, 


Utah State Agricultural College 

•Universi^ of Vermont—... 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute.. 
State College of Washington — 
♦West Virginia Unlvorslty 


Elmer G. Peterson 
Guy W, Bailey. 
Jullen A. Burruss. 
Ernest O. Holland. 
John R. Tumor. 


61 Wisconsin, Madison. 

62 Wyoming, Laramie— 


♦University of Wisconsin, 
♦University of Wyoming. 


Glenn Frank. 
Arthur O. Crane 


NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Alabsuna, Normal 

Arkansas, Pine Bluff 

Delaware, Dover 

Florida, Tallahassee 

Georgia, Savazmah .... 

Kentucky, Frankfort 

Louisiana, Sootlandvllle 

Maryland, Princess Anne... 
Mlsusslppl, Aloom 

Missouri, Jefferson City 

North Carolina, Greensboro 

Oklahoma, Langston 

South Carolina, Orangeburg. 


14 Tennessee, Nashville 

15 Texas, Prairie View. 


16 Virginia, Ettrloks 

17 West Virginia, Institute 


State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute 

Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
CoUege. 

State Ooll^re for Colored Students 

Florida Agrloultural and Meohanl<»l 
College. 

Georgia State Industrial CoUege...... 


J. F. Drake. 

John B. Watson. 

R. S. Grossley. 

J. R. E. Lee. 

B. F. Hubert. 


Kentucky State Industrial CoUege 

Southern Unlversl^ and Agricultural 
and Meohanioal College. 

Princess Anne Academy.. 

AJoom Agricultural and Meohanioal 
CoUege. 

Lincoln University 

Negro Agrloultural and Technical 
CoUe^ 

Colored Agrioultural and Nornud 
University. 

state Colored Normal, Industrisl, 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege 

Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers CoUege. 

Prairie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial CoUege. 


R. B. Atwood. 

J. S. Clark. 

T. H. Kiah. 

L. J. Rowan. 

Charles W. Florence. 
F. D. Bluford. 

I. W. Young. 

M. F, Whittaker. 

W. J. Hale- 
W. B. Banks. 


Virginia Normal and Industrial In- 
sritute. 

West Virginia State OoU^. 


John M. Gandy. 
John W. Davis. 


» University of Georgia and aU Its branches constitutes the "University System of Georgia'* Philip 
Weltner. chancellor, Atlanta, Ga. 
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There is no homogeneity in the group of 69 land-grant colleges. 
Twenty-three are State universities; 3 — Cornell, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Rutgers — are essentially privately con- 
trolled institutions which have been designated by their respective 
States as land-grant institutions to receive Federal aid in certain 
departments; several of the Negro colleges are primarily normal 
schools or teachers colleges with grnn.ll emphasis on agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Even if grouped in sever^ different classiffcations, 
the institutions within a single group would not be comparable as to 
size, enrollment, endowment, or service. However, these institu- 
tions have one common factor — they are aided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the extent of $17,512,064 annually. Details of distribu- 
tion are shown in table 30. 

A condensed summary of data concerning these institutions is shown 
in table 24 — Comparative Summary. In this summary the land- 
grant institutions are compared with 1,464 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States including outlying parts. It should be 
noted that the totals for all higher education in part V of this bul- 
letin include institutions in outlying parts as well as for the con- 
tinental United States. Totals in other parts of t his bulletin are for 
continental United States only and exclude outlying parts. This 
procedure is necessary in comparing land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities with all higher education, since three of the land-grant institu- 
tions are located outside of the continental United States, in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Percentage figures for the 52 institutions 
for white students compared with 1,464 institutions are shown. That 
the group of land-grant institutions is outstanding in higher educa- 
tion is revealed by certain significant conclusions drawn from com- 
parisons. 

The land-grant institutions employ a fifth of all men and a tenth 
of all women who are resident teachers in higher education. Re- 
duced to a full-time basis, they employ 26 percent of the men and 
17 percent of the women faculty members in higher education. (Con- 
sult table 24, sec. I, column 4.) 

Of all undergraduate and graduate students in college in the United 
States, the land-grant institutions enroll about 1 of every 5 men and 
1 of every 8 women students. A substantial portion of students 
taking correspondence courses or extension classes are likewise en- 
rolled in the land-grant institutions. While there are few secondary 
students in these institutions, most of the correspondence courses 
and extension classes below college grade are offered by the land-grant 
colleges. (Consult table 24, sec. II, column 4.) 

The 62 institutions for white students specialize in certain curric- 
ula. If enrollments in the several specialities are limited to those 
in schools or colleges devoted to these specialities, the land-grant 
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colleges and universities enroll 97 percent of all agricultural students 
in the United States, 92 percent of all students in veterinary medicine, 
91 percent of all students in architectural engineering, 85 percent of 
all women in home economics, 65 percent of aU men in forestry, 55 
percent of all TniTiing engineering students, 54 percent of all civil 
engineering students, and nearly half of all other engineering students 
and journalism students. Likewise among the graduate students, 
27 percent of all men and 19 percent of all women in graduate work 
are enrolled in the land-grant institutions. More than half of the 
graduate work in the fields of agricultiire, engineering, fine arts, 
library science, medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine, is 
offered in the land-grant institutions. (See table 24, sec. HI, 
columns 2—13.) 

First degrees awarded by the land-grant institutions and by others, 
hold in general the same ratio shown for enrollments. In the fol- 
lowing fields more than half of the master’s degrees granted in the 
United States in 1932 were awarded by land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities — agriculture, architecture, engineering, home economics, 
library science, medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. With 
the addition of commerce and business, the same statement holds 
true for the awarding of doctor’s degrees. (See table 24, section III, 
columns 14—22.) 

The cmricula elected by the students enrolled in land-grant insti- 
tutions for the past 7 years are shown in a percentage analysis of en- 
rollments and degrees in table 24, section IV. Fach year for 7 years 
figures on enrollments and degrees have been received and tabulated, 
independently. The fact that variations in percentage figures are 
STnall indicates a certain reliability of the data. 5y interpreting these 
data the foUowii^ generalizations may be made: Agriculture, forestry, 
home economics, and architecture are holding their own with respect 
to enrollments, but fewer degrees are being awarded in agriculture. 
Veterinary medicine is being favored by more students; the percent- 
age of enrollments has more than doubled in 7 years, and more 
degrees are being awarded. Arts and sciences continue to be popular 
with more than a third of land^rant students enrolled, and a definite 
increase in both enrollments and degrees in 1932. Commerce and 
business courses show a definite decrease in the past year over the 
preceding years with respect to both enrollments and degrees. Edu- 
cation courses continue to gain in both enrollments and degrees, in 
spite of the oversupply of teachers. Engineering as a whole fluctuates 
but little, but within the field, architectural, civil and electrical engi- 
neering have lost students while chemical engineering has gained.. 
Uefimte declines are shown in fine arts, music, journalism, law, and 
dentistry. Pharmacy shows little change, but medicine continues to 
be increasingly popular as a profession. 
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For (116 first time iHfonnsitioii on tKe numliers of students prepa.ring 
to teach, is shown in detail for 52 land-grant institutions in table 27 
and summarized in table 24, section 6, for land-grant institutions 
compared with 1,464 colleges and universities in the United States. 
Of the undergraduate students in the entire United States more tb a^i 
twice as many women as men are planning to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Among the graduate students, however, practically equal 
numbers of men and women are roistered, both for the United States 
as a whole, and for the group of land-grant institutions. Larger 
numbers of students are in training to teach in the senior or regular 
high schools than for other types of schools. Oonsidering the teach- 
ing of special subjects only, the larger numbers in the United States 
are in home economics, physical education and health, pubhc-school 
music, and commerce find business; in the land-grant institutions the 
larger numbers are in home economics, agriculture, and physical edu- 
cation and health. 

FINANCES 

About one-fourth of all receipts for higher education in 1931—32 
went to the 62 land-grant institutions for white students. The data 
show that these colleges and universities received 27 percent of all 
educational and general funds, 12 percent of dormitory and dining 
hall charges, 23 percent of all athletic receipts, 27 percent of receipts 
from student-health services, bookstores, and student unions, and 24 
percent of all receipts for extension of physical plants. While tuition 
rates are low in these institutions, there are fees which students pay 
and the total of tuition and fees in the land-grant institutions amounts 
to more than $19,000,000, or one-eighth of all such charges in the 
United States in i931-‘32« Forty-nine percent of the receipts from 
all public sources — ^i.e.. Federal Government, States, counties, and 
cities — ^went to the land-grant institutions — more than $86,000,000. 
As for property, the land-grcmt institutions own 15 percent of all 
higher educationad property in the United States, 17 percent of 
campus and farm investments, 19 percent of college buildings and 
improvements, 29 percent of coh^e equipment, but smaller propor- 
tions of endowment and student aid funds. 

For individual land-grant colleges and universities, detailed statis- 
tics lire shown in tables 25 to 30, inclusive, for stafit members, student 
enrollments, students preparing to teach, Moirill-Nelson fimds, 1862 
land-grant funds, cmd Federal funds summarized. For further insti- 
tutional details consult part IV of this voltime, where land-grant 
colleges and universities are included generally with the publicly con- 
trolled institutions except three — Cornell, Rutgers, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology — ^which are included with the privately 
controlled institutions. 
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Student enrollment in the land-grant institutions is seldom a 
definite figure since there are so great a number and variety of activi- 
ties. When a single figure is given it generally refers to students who 
are in resident work on the campus, and excludes all other students 
that the institutions serve — for instance, correspondence students, 
extension students, secondary pupils, short-course students, and those 
attending other farmers' institutes. In the 52 land-grant institu- 
tions for white students, the resident enrollment including under- 
graduates, specials, and graduate students for 1931—32 was 128,343 
men and 56,011 women. How these students were distributed among 
the institutions is shown in table 26, columns 7 and 8. Land-grant 
institutions with more than 10,000 students are: University of Cali- 
fomia at Berkeley and Los Angeles, 20,361 students; University of 
Minnesota, 13,997; University of Illinois, 12,814; and Ohio State 
University, 12,025. The me^an size of the fall enrollment in 52 
institutions was 2,094 with extremes from 126 students in Alaska to 
18,342 in California. 

MORRILL-NBLSON APPROPRIATIONS 

Each year since 1912 the Federal Government has appropriated 
$50,000 to each State for the support of the land-grant colleges and 
universities. Forty-eight States and three territories now partici- 
pate in the fund which totals $2,550,000 annually. In general the 
fund must be used during the fiscal year for which it is appropriated, 
and disbursements are allowed in seven different fields for salaries 
and facilities. The distribution of expenditures among these seven 
fields is left to the institution, and considerable variation is shown for 
different colleges. (See table 23.) For the 52 land-grant institutions 
for white students, the percentages of the fund in the 7 fields of work 


are as follows: 

Feroentage of 

Field of work fund expended 

Agriculture 18 

Engineering and mechanic arte 29 

EngUsh language 11 

Mathematical science 8 

Natural and physical science 27 

Economic science 6 

Teacher preparation in agriculture, etc 1 
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APPORTIONMENT OF MORRILL-NBLSON APPROPRIATIONS TO 

NBORO LtAND-QRANT COLLBOBS 

Seventeen St&tes maintain separate land-grant institutions for 
wliite and Negro students. Monill-Nelson funds are required to be 
divided between tbese institutions in eacb State on an equitable basis, 
usually according to a census classification. Amounts received by 
the several institutions are detailed in table 28. Tbe basis for division 
of tbe IVIonill-Nelson funds in tbe different States is as follows: 
Alabama — Division is “based from year to year upon tbe ratio of tbe 
number of eacb race of legal s6bool age to tbe population of school 
age in tbe State.” 

Abeai^tsas — ^D ivision is eigbt-eleventbs to tbe University of Arkansas, 
and three-eleven tbs to tbe Negro college at Pine Bluff. 
Delaware — ^By joint resolution of tbe legislature (1891) “tbe State 
treasurer is directed and required to pay annually to tbe trustees 
of tbe State College for Colored Students — 20 percent, one-fiitb 
part of tbe sum * * ” 

Florida — ^Tbe funds are equally divided between tbe white and N egro 
land-grant colleges. 

Georgia — ^By joint resolution (1890) “one-tbird of said fund shall be 
for the colored students, and two-tbirds for tbe whites * * 

Kentucky — Tbe fund is divided on a basis of tbe ratio which tbe 
school census of colored children taken in tbe State bears to tbe 
school census in both races.” Since 1893 tbe ratio has been 14.5 
percent to 85.5 percent. 

LfOUiszANA — Division is on a basis of tbe State census of educable 
children between 6 and 18 years of age. 

Maryland — Division is on a basis of total population census. 
Mississippi — Tbe legislature provided (1892) that tbe funds be 
divided between tbe land-grant colleges for white and colored 
students in tbe proportion that tbe whole number of educable 
children in tbe State of each race bears to tbe whole niunber of 
educable children of both races. 

Missouri — In 1891 tbe division was fixed at one-sixteentb for tbe 
benefit of Lincoln University (Negro) and fifteen-sixteenths for 
the State university including tbe school of mines. 

North Carolina — ^By implicatiDn tbe provisions of tbe Morrill Act 
were accepted and approved by tbe legislature in 1891, and 
divided “into tbe exact ratio in this State of tbe white population 
to tbe colored, and tbia provision to apply to tbe current and all 
succeeding appropriations.” 
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Oklahoma — ^By an act March 10, 1899, Oklahoma divided the fund 
so that the Negro college receives one-tenth of the appropriation. 

South Carolina — In 1890 the legislature provided that the fund — 
fllifl.1T be equally divided between the land-grant institutions for 
white and for Negro students. 

Tennessbb — On a basis of scholastic population the Negro land^rant 
college receives six twenty-fifths, or 24 percent of the fund. 

Texas — ^By act of 1890 Texas apportioned three-fourths of the fund 
to the institution for white students, and one-fourth to the Negro 
land-grant college. 

ViBGHNiA — ^The legislature has apportioned one-third of the fund to the 
Negro land-grant college, and two-thirds to the institution for 
white students. 

West Virginia — ^By provision of legislature, the Negro land-grant 
college has received $10,000 annually from Monill-Nelson ap- 
propriations since 1912 (20 percent). 

Proportion of appropriation received by Negro land-grant colleges 

in 1931-32. 


Alabama 

36. 41 

Missouri 

M M IW 

He 

Arkansas 

Ml 

North Carolina 

33 


Delaware 

20 

Oklahoma 

10 


Hoiida 

60 

South Carolina 

60 


Georgia 

H 

Tennessee 

24 


Kentucky 

14 6 

Texas 

26 


Louisiana 

39.33 

Virginia 

« ^ 

H 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

- 20 

- 66 64 i 

West Virginia 

20 



LAND-OBANT FUNDS OF 186B 

The Federal land-grant funds of 1862 are in the nature of endow- 
ment funds and not direct annual appropriations. These funds are 
invested by the several land-grant institutions in safe securities which 
yield reasonable rates of interest. Until April 13, 1926, these fimds 
were required to earn 5 percent interest but on that date the act was 
amended to read — ^that “Such fimds shall yield a fair and reasonable 
rate of return, to be fixed by the State legislatures, and that the 
principal thereof shall forever remain unimpaired.” These funds 
which are detailed for each land-grant institution in table 29 total 
$22,496,957 and in 1931—32 yielded a return of $1,021,621 on invested 
funds, and $68,711 from rentals, deferred payments, etc. Nine- 
tenths of this income is expended for teachers’ salaries. 
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In addition to th.ese Federal appropriations and endowments^ th.ero 
are other Federal funds "wliicli are received by the land-grant institu- 
tions. 'I'b.ese funds include land-grant funds other 1862 funds^ 

Hatch-i\.danis funds, Smith-Ijever funds, Smith-SEughes funds, 
Clarke-MoNary funds, Purnell funds, Capper-Ketcham funds, and 
additional cooperative extension funds. The grand total of a ll 
Federal money received by the land-grant institutions in 1931—32 was 
$17,512,064. The 17 JST^ro land-grant colleges received $354,716. 
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Tabli 26.— faculty MEMBERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN LAND-GRANT 

INSTITUTIONS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1932-Continued 
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Tabm 27 .-^UDENTS PREPAEING TO TEACH-IN 62 UND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS FOR WHITE STUDENTS. YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30 , 1932 
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CHAPTER IV 

STATISTICS OF NURSE -TRAINING SCHOOLS 

1930-31 ^ 

T here are NEARLI twice a.s many nurses in training now 
in tiio United, States as there were 11 years according to 

reports made to the Office of Education by the nuirse-training 
schools for the year 1930-31. 

IMore than 1 00,000 student nurses were reported enrolled by a 
total of 1,844 schools. The Office of Education sent inquiry blanks 
to a total of 1,925 schools listed in the hospital number of the Journal 
of the American Ivledical Association and other sources. Statistics 
on training of nurses were last collected by the Office of Education, 
for the year 1926—27. 

SCHOOLS 

TMs report for 1931 includes data for 89 more schools than reported 
11 years ago in 1920, and 47 more than in 1927. This represents a 
5.1 per cent increase in, the 7-year period and 2.7 per cent in the four 
years from 1927 to 1931. No schools are reported from the State 
of Nevada, £>ata are given separately for the 1,778 schools con- 
nected with general hospitals and 06 schools maintained by hospitals 
for the insane. The number of schools reporting at different periods 
since 1880 is presented in Table 1 and the number of schools by 
States are given in summary Tables 7 and 8. 


Tai»i,k 1,- — Oomjtaraliiv statistics of nurse-training schools 1880— 19S1 


1 

Year 

Schools 

Nurso- 

pupUs 

Oradu- 

atea 
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of 

hospitals 

Cbeds) 
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daUy 

number 

of 

p>atlents 

% 

9 

S 

4 

5 

6 

1880 

IS 

34 

36 

131 

439 

862 

1,120 

1,600 

1,765 

1,707 

1,844 

893 
798 
1,662 
8,066 
11,164 
19,894 
32,636 
46,141 
64,063 
77,768 
100, 410 

187 
218 
471 
1,498 
3.466 
6,706 
8,140 
11, 118 
14,980 
18,623 
26,971 



1884-85 



18^-4K> - 



ISM'-M..... 



1890-1000 - 

84,227 
146,606 
214,697 
266,826 
321, 619 
869,077 
428,472 


1004-05.^. 


1W0>1O ... 


1014-15 

1010-90... 

1095-97 

lOSO-81.. - 

186,408 

262,823 

276,104 

326,310 


* The tabulation* tor tbts bulletin ■were made by Miss Maude IParr of the Office of Bducation. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


STUDENTS 

The 1931 data show 100,419 students in training for the nursing 
profession, an increase of 45,953, or 82.7 per cent, over the number 
reported in 1920 and of 29.1 per cent over those studying in this 
field in 1927. Of the total number of students, only 0.84 per cent 
are men. 

Of the 97,907 students in general hospitals, 575, or 0.59 per cent, 
were men, but of the 2,512 students connected with hospitals for the 
insane 273, or 10.87 per cent, were men. Training courses foi* men 
nurses were reported by 42 general hospitals and 23 hospitals for the 
insane. 

GRADUATES 

There were 25,971 graduates from schools for nurses in 1930—31 of 
which 524 were trained in hospitals for the care of the insane. Of 
the 361 men graduates, 300 were from general hospitals and 61 from 
hospitals for the insane. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 

The usual length of the nurse-training course in general hospitals 
is now three years. The increase in the length of course is shown by 
the fact that in 1927 only 85.6 per cent of the schools reporting had 
3-year coumes, while in 1931 this percentage was 89,7 Only two 
schools reported 4-year courses both in 1927 and 1931. Of training 
schools connected with hospitals for the insane, a smaller percentage 
reported 3-year courses in 1930 than in 1927, This is due to a decrease 
in the number of schools of this type. 


Table] 2. — Diatribuiion of nurse-training schools accordtng to length of course offered 
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1 2 schools did not report the lenerth of coarse ofTered. 
> 1 school did not report the length of course offered 

































NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS 
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h'DUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 

NURSE-TRAI NING COURSES 

Tho odiicjitioiifil reciiiii'eniBnts for admission to nursB-trainiiig 
courses have been steadily rising. Most of the schools connected 
with general hospitals in 1920 required only one year of high-school 
work. Ill 1927 fully one-third required completion of the high- 
school curriculum, one-third two years of high-school work, and the 
other third, one year of high-sohool work. By 1930, however, 87 
per cent of the schools connected with general hospitals required 
the completion of a high-school course. When the question as to 
the educational reqidrement for admission was answered by the 
words ‘‘high school,'* the answer has been interpreted, as in previous 
years, to mean the completion of a 4-year course 

Of the schools connected with hospitals for the insane, 54 per 
cent re<iuire<l only one year of high school for entrance in 1920 but 
in 1930, 64 per cent required completion of a 4-year course for 
admission . 


Tabl»k DiHtributian of nursc-^traimtig schools accordtng to the educational 
rrtfuirt mvuts for admission in i920, 10^7, and 1931 
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3 

0 

6 

6 

42 
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66 


I 

Pi 


13 


4. 55 
13.64 
7. 68 

0. 09 
63 63 

1. 61 


MINIMUM AGE REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 

Betw’cen 1927 and 1931 there was very little change in the mi ni- 
mum age requirement for admission to nurse-training schools. Prac- 
tically 90 per cent required the student to have reached the age 
of 18. Although 26 per cent had set 19 years as the minim um age 
in 1920, this upper age limit was required by only 6 per cent of the 
schools in 1930. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP BBUCATION, 1930—1932 


Table 4. — Distribution of nurse-traimng schools according to the minimum 

age requirements for admission 


Minimum age 

General hospitals 



1 Hospitals for the insane 
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CO 
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88 
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76 


66 
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1 Eight schools did not report on age requirements for adnalsslon. 


NUMBER OF HOURS OF DUTY REQUIRED DAILY 

The number of hours of duty required daily as a part of the nurse- 
training course in general hospitals has been steadily decreasing for 
the last 35 years. In 1896 the 8-hour day was in effect in less than 
2 per cent of the schools. By 1920 a third had reduced the number of 
hours of duty to 8, and in 1931 two-thirds of the schools required 
only 8 hours. 

In schools connected with hospitals for the insane, however, about 
a fourth of the schools require 12 hours' duty and another fourth 
10 hours. A little less than a third require only 8 hours on duty. 

Table 6 . — Distribution of nurse-training schools according to number of hours 

of duty required daily 


OENERAL HOSPITALS 


Hours of duty 
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1918 

1 

1920 
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1 

CO 
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Schools 
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§ 
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8 
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18 
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38 
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1.7 
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2.98 
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i.8 1 
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10 4 
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14.4 
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32.3 

964 

66.4 

1,186 

66.70 

854 

0 

0 

43 

6 5 

64 

4.0 

77 

4.6 

30 

2.3 

36 

1 97 

o 

11 

9.9 

239 

86.1 

434 

26.9 

474 

28.4 

366 

21.8 

303 

17.06 

954 

29 

26.2 

26 

3.9 

22 

1.4 

33 

2.0 

8 

.5 

9 

.51 

10 

14 

12.6 

220 

33 2 

689 

42.7 
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28.8 

203 

17-0 

180 

iai2 

lOM 

32 

28.8 

0 

0 

4 

.2 

1 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

2.7 

22 

8.3 


1.1 

3 

.2 

2 

.1 

0 

0 

IIM- 

14 

1Z6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2.7 

44 i 

6.6 1 

■ieI 

6.9 

48 

2.9 

30 


12 

.67 

More than 12 

3 

2.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

Total 
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NURSE-TRAININa SCHOOLS 5 

TabIiB 6. — D%st7^huHQn of nurse-tratnvng schools according to number of hours 

of duty required aaUg — Continued 


HOaPITALS FOR THE INSANE 


Hours of duty 

1018 

1020 

1927 

1931 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

Schools 

Per 

cent 
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16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

Under 8 

0 

ao 

ai 

1 1 

1 

1 3 

0 

ao 


5 

6.4 

20 

22,7 

22 

20 3 

20 

sa 30 

8}4 

2 

2.6 

1 

1 1 

1 

1.8 

3 

4.55 


5 

6.4 

5 

6 7 

9 

12.0 

0 

13.64 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 52 


16 

20.5 

25 

2S.4 

20 

26.7 

16 

22,72 

lOH 

3 

3 8 

3 

8 4 

1 

1.3 

0 

0 

11 

2 

2 6 

2 

2. 3 

2 

3.7 

2 

3.03 



2 

2.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

23 1 

22 

25. 0 

14 

18. 7 

16 

24. 24 

More than 12 

25 

32.0 

0 

10.3 

fi 

6 7 

0 

0 

Total. - 

78 


88 


75 


66 










REMUNERA TION 

The data on the remuneration for nurses in traming have been 
changed to give the pay per month instead of per year since many 
schools reported data in this way and did not give the number of 
months in the course. In compiling Table 6 on the monthly allow- 
ance basis, data reported by the year were divided by 10, assuming 
that the course was for 10 months. In training schools in general 
hospitals 15 per cent of the schools apparently offer no remuneration 
for services diiring training in any year of the course. About 45 per 
cent pay less than $10 per month during the first year, and more than 
50 per cent pay between $10 and $16 a month during the second and 
third years of the course. The remuneration is much higher in 
schools connected with hospitals for the insane, 48 per cent paying 
between $25 and $50 a month during the first year. 

TABiiB 6 — IHstrihution of nur so-training schools according to remuneration 

allowed, 1930—31 

GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Year 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 
report- 
ing 

Schools giving 
no remunera- 
tion 

Schools giving 
Iras than $10 
per month 

Schools giving 
Sl0-$15 per 
month 

Schools giving 
$16-$26 or more 
i per month 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

First year * 

3,770 

275 

15.54 

810 

45.76 

622 

35.14 

63 

3 56 

Second year-- 

1,761 

256 

14.54 

524 

29.76 

800 

51.05 

82 

4.66 

Third year-- 

1,680 

261 

14.80 

377 

22.36 

027 

54. OS 

131 

7.77 


^ 8 schools did Bot report on remuneration. 
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TabLiB 6. — D%8tr%hiUion of nurse-iraxmng schools according to reniuncratton 

allowed, 1930—31 — Continued 

HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE 


Year 

i 

Number 
of schools 
reporting 

p 

Schools giving $26 
or less per month 

Schools giving $26- 
$50 per month 

1 . 

St’hools giving $r»i- 
$75 or naoro per 
month 

Schools 

Per cent 

Schools 

Per cent 

Schools 

Per cent 


11 

IZ 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

First year 

66 

17 

26 76 

32 

4a 48 

17 

25. 76 

Second year 

64 

28 

43. 75 

14 

21.88 

22 

34 37 

Third year 

60 

11 

18.33 

22 

36. 67 

27 , 

45.00' 


Table 7. — Summary of statistics of general nurse-training schoolsy 1930-31 


state or outlying part 


Continental United States. 


Alabama.. 

Arieona 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 


Idaho . - . 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Hansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 

Mlnnesota. 

Misslsslppi 

Mlssoun... 

Montana.. 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire- 

New Jersey 

Now Mexico 

New York... 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota— 

Ohio... 

Oklfdioma.. 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee. 


9 


iber 

Nurse pupils 

Gradu- 

lOOls 

Men 

"Women 

Total 

ales 


3 

. . 


6 

G 

778 

575 

07,332 

97,007 

26,447 

35 

0 

1. 132 

1,132 

264 

3 

0 

178 

178 

32 

23 

0 

503 

503 

136 

53 

320 

4, 305 

4,724 

1,324 

20 

5 

1,201 

1,200 

305 

23 

2 

1,733 

1,736 

521 

6 

0 

219 

210 

58 

11 

0 

1, 111 

1,111 

234 

17 

4 

641 

646 

197 

38 

25 

[ 1, 173 

1, 108 

317 

10 

0 

272 

272 

05 

127 

53 

7,233 

7,286 

1.791 

32 

0 

2,132 

2,132 

604 

45 

1 

2,230 

2,240 

616 

51 

7 

1,670 

1, 677 

436 

31 

3 

1,068 

1,071 

251 

17 

0 

1,048 

1,048 

201 

30 

3 

846 1 

840 

259 

25 

8 

1,627 

1,635 

470 

01 

3G 

6,188 , 

6,227 

1,681 

46 

2 

3, 672 

3,574 

907 

56 

0 

3,067 

3,667 

971 

37 

0 

667 

667 

140 

80 

0 

2,176 

2,176 

576 

16 

0 

651 

551 1 

128 

19 

0 

1,212 

1, 212 

274 

22 

0 

729 

729 

246 

40 

0 

3,033 


827 

2 

0 

61 

61 

6 

138 

50 

10, 972 

11, (m 

3.031 

58 

1 

1,634 

1,635 

386 

17 

0 

727 

727 

186 

77 

0 

5,330 

6,330 

1,336 

22 

0 

780 

789 

183 

13 

1 

726 

726 

181 

154 

20 

0,701 

0,811 

2,626 

0 

1 

1,188 

1,189 

624 

26 

0 

710 

710 

206 

10 

1 

640 

641 

153 

30 

12 

1,330 

1. 361 

361 
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Table 7. — Summary of statistics of general nurse-travning schools, 1980—51 — Con. 


state or outlying part 

Niunber 
of schools 

Nurse pupils 

Gradu- 

ates 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'Texas 

70 

8 

2,661 

2,669 

615 

Utah 

6 

0 

441 

441 

113 

Vermont - 

12 

0 

358 

358 

74 

Virginia 

45 

0 

1,661 

1,661 

442 

Washington 

27 

0 

1, 525 

1, 625 

396 

West Virginia 

40 

0 

1, 116 

1,116 

257 

Wisconsin 

86 

0 

3, 481 

3,481 

611 

Wyoming 

6 

0 

167 

167 

35 

Philippine Islands.— — 

7 

27 

366 

398 

65 

Puerto Bloo... 

2 

0 

90 

90 

19 


Table 8. — Summary of statzsHcs of nurse-training schools in hospttals for the 

znsane, 1930—31 


state 

Number 
of sohools 

Nurse pupils 

Gradu- 

ates 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

X 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Continental United States 

66 

273 

2, 289 

2,612 

624 

Alabama 

1 

0 

23 

23 

3 

■Oonneotlout — 

2 

0 

60 

60 

12 

nistxlot of Ool'umbla.. ... 

1 

0 

72 

72 

18 

Florida 


0 

83 

33 

12 

‘Georgia 


0 

37 

37 

10 

Illinois... 


8 

177 

ISO 

27 

Iowa. ... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Eansas 


1 

14 

15 

8 

Maine 


2 

62 

54 

17 

Maryland.. 


S I 

136 

143 

41 

Massachusetts 

11 

30 

411 

441 

82 

Michigan 


8 

94 

102 

21 

Mlimesota.. — 


0 

109 

109 

17 

New Hampshire — 


0 

87 

37 

8 

New Jersey — 


0 

115 

115 

21 

Now York 


142 

660 

702 

141 

North Carolina 


0 

26 

25 

6 

Ohio 

3 

0 

69 

59 

22 

Bhode Island.... 

5 

63 

144 

207 

43 

South Carolina ... 

2 

16 

82 

98 

15 


DETA.ILBD STATISTICS FOB BACH INSTITUTION 

Since an excellent study giving detailed information for a large 
number of nurse-training schools has been published by the National 
League of Nursing Education under date of January 1, 1931, and is 
available for purchase from the league for $1.50, the detailed statistics 
which have been published by the Office of Education in previous 
years have been omitted. Data for any institution, however, are 
available from an unpublished table on file in this office. 
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CHAPTER V 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR 

THE YEAR 1930-31 

Prepared by Rttsbell M. XsLiiST, Assistant Statistican, and Eosm Mabib Smith 
in the Division of Statistics of which Dmsirt M. Fobthb is Chief; and by Bbss 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education 

R eports made to tLe office of Education by State depart- 
^ ments of education show an enrollment of 21,278,593 children in 
elementary schools during 1929—30. Between two and three million 
other children attend private elementary schools. Estimates for the 
year 1929-30 put the total private elementary school enrollment at 
2,255,430.^ The Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference reports 2,222,598 pupils enrolled in the elementary 
schools that are aflfiliated with the Roman Cathohc Church.^ Evi- 
dently about 1 elementary school child in every 10 in this country 
goes to a private school. 

This study was made with a view to securing actual enrollments and 
additional information concerning the education of these more than 
two million children who attend private elementary schools. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent by the Office of Education to more than 9,000 private 
elementary schools for which names and addresses could be obtained. 
Replies were received from 6,815 schools, including 592 nonsectarian 
schools, 269 affihated with Protestant denominations, and 5,954 
Roman Catholic schools. In these replies the actual enrollment by 
individual schools totals 1,802,947 pupils, or 79.5 per cent of the 
number estimated by this office from various reports. Of these, 1,730,- 
670 pupils were in Roman Catholic schools. This is 77.9 per cent of 
the total reported by the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference to be in elementary schools of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Whereas the estimates previously reported by this 
office gave only enrollments, this inquiry secured such information as 
the types of administrative control of private elementary schools, the 
number of teachers employed in them, the enrollments by grade and 
sex, and the length of school term. 

The cooperation of other private schools is invited in making 
successive reports more nearly complete. 

» Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Vol 11, Ch II Statistics of State School Systems, 1929-30, 
p. 7&, Table 38 The estimates are made by the Office of Education from data submltted'by ^tate depart* 
ments of education, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, private schools themselves, and reports Omm 
city school systems 

* nirectonr of Catholic Colleges and SehoolSt 1932-33. National Catholic Wel&re Conference, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW , Washington, D O Supplementary Table A',' 
page 11, taken from this directory summarizes information by States for the Catholic elementary schools. 

184797—33 1 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 

ENROLLMENTS IN PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

By States . — Table 1 shows that according to the reports from 6,816 
schools, the private elementary school enrollment reported in this 
study is about 8 per cent of the total public and private elementary 
school enrollment in the United States. In some States the percentage 
runs much higher, with New Hampshire and Hhode Island each report- 
ing more than 20 per cent of their elementary school pupils in private 
schools, Connecticut, Delaware, and Massachusetts reporting slightly 
more than 15 per cent, and eight other States and the District of 
Columbia, all east of the Mississippi River, reporting between 10 and 
15 per cent in private schools. New York State, with 293,337 children 
attending private schools, leads all States in total private elementary 
school enrollment. Pennsylvania is next with 254,459 enrolled. 

TabI/S 1- — Enrollments in private elementary echoole 



Number of 
private 
schools 
reporting 


Continental United States.. 


Alabama.. 

Axlzona... 

Arkansas.. 

Oalifomia. 

Colorado.. 


Conneotlont 

Dlstziot of'Coiumbfa. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Kentnoky 

Xionisiana.».._ 

Maine .... 

Maryland 

M eusaohnsetts. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

MlssoorL 

Montana... 


Nebradca.. 

Nevada 

New Hfiunpshtre- 
New Jeney«..-.- 
New Mexico 


Private 
^ementary 
school en- 
rollment 
(Including 
kinder- 
garten), 
1930-31 


Public 
elementary 
school en- 
rollment 
(Including 
kinder- 
garten), 
1929-301 


Total 
public and 
private 
elementary 
school en- 
rollment 
(columns 3 
and 4) 


Per cent 
private 
school en- 
rollment 
reported 
In this 
study Is 
of total 
enroll- 
ment 



^ Ol&oe of Bdncatlon, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, 
pp. £1-33. 

> No schools rep<^ted from Nevada. 


6,815 

1,802,947 

21, 278, 603 

23,081,540 

7.8 

46 

7,504 

561,084 

500, 528 

1.3 

8 

1,606 

88,647 

90,243 

1.0 

43 

4,235 

409,905 

414, 140 

1.0 

236 

46,447 

836,701 

883, 148 

6.8 

45 

7,663 

197,265 

204,028 

8.7 

131 

45,431 

260,103 

305,534 

14.9 

19 

6,SS5 

8,884 

35,361 

41, 676 

16.0 

38 

64,506 

78,450 

806,670 

121 

43 

6,443 

801.227 

1.7 

29 

3,769 

632.580 

636,348 

.6 

17 

1, 716 
163,459 

93, 775 

05,400 

1.8 

528 

1,094.788 

1,258,247 

120 

202 

41,586 

523,378 

664,964 

7.4 

183 

26,592 

487,426 

464,018 

5.7 

133 

16, 349 

339,556 

354,905 

4.8 

136 

22,179 

525,884 

548,063 

4,0 

12S 

33,008 

876,714 

409.722 

21 

50 

16, 651 

124,460 

141,101 

11.8 

109 

27,358 

235,168 

262,521 

10.4 

302 

110,827 

504,084 

704,411 

127 

288 

96,142 

808,787 

904,929 

126 

201 

42,092 

453, 128 

495,220 

2 5 

28 

3.530 

543,161 

546,691 

.6 

216 

46,553 

524,023 

564,576 

7.2 

32 

5,268 

95,550 

100,808 

22 

110 

14,012 

266,280 

14,279 

270;, 242 
14,279 

22 

51 

17,810 

60,082 

77,892 

SS 

282 

104,287 

672,083 

776,870 

35 

5,872 

89,407 

96,869 

22 

U. Ch. U, Statistics of State Scdmol Systems, 1929-80, 
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TabLiB !• — Enrollments in private elementary schools — Continued 


State 

Number of 
private 
schools 
reporting 

Private 
elementary 
school en- 
rollment 
(including 
kinder- 
garten), 
1930-31 

Public 
elementary 
school en- 
rollment 
(including 
kinder- 
garten), 
1929-30 1 

Total 
public and 
private 
dementary 
school en- 
rollment 
(columns 3 
and 4) 

1 

Per cent 
private 
school en- 
rollment 
reported 
in this 
study is 
of total 
enroll- 
ment 

X 

a 

8 


6 

6 

Now York 

884 

293,337 

1, 716, 646 

2,000,982 

14.6 

North Oarolina... 

38 

8, 516 

750,002 

768, 517 

.6 

North Dakota 

23 

8,825 

130,680 

143,405 

2.7 

Ohio 

516 

146, 113 

1,011, 916 

1, 167,028 

12.6 

Oklahoma 

46 

4,661 

678, 491 

683,062 

.8 

Oregon ....... 

42 

6, 210 

164,908 

160, 118 

8.3 

Pexmsylvania 

766 

254,469 

1, 639, 041 

1,808,600 

13.4 

Rhode Island.. 

68 

28,304 

101, 818 

129,622 

21.8 

South Carolina 

18 

2,296 

416,483 

418,779 

.6 

South Dakota 

34 

6,638 

134,286 

139, 924 

4.0 

Tennessee. ...... 

36 

4,149 

558,066 

662,205 

7 

Texas. 

150 

19,669 

1, 071, BOO 

1, 091, 460 

1.8 

Utah 

9 

946 

106,427 

106,872 

. 9 

Vermont. .......... 

14 

4,054 

54,876 

68,480 

6.9 

Virginia. ............. ..... 

55 

6,049 

488,029 

494,978 

1.2 

Washington — - 

76 

12,494 

259,803 

271,797 

4.6 

West Vuginia..... .... 

36 

5,636 

846,691 

862,827 

1.6 

Wisconsin 

368 

78,060 

467,685 

585,735 

14.6 

Wyoming 

3 

686 

43,341 

43,927 

1.3 


The States varied in actual number of schools reporting from 822 
in New York and 701 in Pennsylvania to 2 in Wyoming. No schools 
in Nevada replied. 

By affiliation or As shown in Table 2, most private ele- 

mentary schools have some denominational affiliation or control. Of 
the 6,815 schools reporting, 6,223, or 91 per cent of the total, were 
either affiliated with or controlled by some religious denomination. 
Of these the Koman CathoKc schools accounted for 1,730,670, or 
nearly 96 per cent of the pupils. The Friends schools reported the 
next largest number with 4,967, or about 0 3 per cent. Koman 
Catholic schools reported from every State but Nevada; Episcopal 
schools from 22 States; Methodist schools from 21; Seventh Day 
Adventist from 16; Presbyterian and Baptist each from 14; Friends 
from 10; Lutheran from 6; and Congregational from 5. 

The 592 nonsectarian schools accounted for nearly 3 per cent of all 
the children enrolled in private schools. New York with 127 schools, 
Massachusetts with 61, California with 49, Pennsylvania with 48, and 
New Jersey with 42 were the leaders in the number of these schools 
reporting. It is probable that all, or nearly all, of these schools charge 
some tuition. Four htindred and seventeen replied on the question- 
naire that there were regular tuition charges. 
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40,553 

6,258 

14,012 

17,810 

104,287 

5,872 

293,337 

3,515 

3,826 

145,113 

4,561 

6,210 

254,459 

28,304 

2,296 

6,638 

4,149 

19,569 

iii 

HiT CCS 

78,050 

586 


1 DenomlnatioiiB roportlag fewer thaa 10 schoole have been plaoed In 1 group and classified as miscellaneous sects 

CO cq O ! 

^ CO 1— ( 1 

CS 1— 1 1 

g§S?JS« ggSSSS 

1,200 



191 

3,823 

i 

csT I 

i-H 1 

2,200 1 

110 

140 
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By sex . — On the whole there is little difference in the numbers of 
boys and girls attending private elementary schools. Of the total 
enrollment 49.6 per cent are boys, 50.4 per cent are girls. In public 
elementary schools the proportion for boys and girls is 51 per cent and 
49 per cent, respectively. 

Table 3 shows considerable variation in the enrollment of boys and 
girls in the schools ajQSliated with different denominations. The Con- 
gregational, Friends, and Methodist schools have larger numbers of 
girls in their schools; the Episcopal schools have a larger number of 
boys. These figures somewhat reflect the situation among private 
elementary schools in regard to boarding departments for children of 
elementary school age in that more boarding departments are provided 
for girls than for boys. Of 662 schools reporting boarding depart- 
ments, 288 were for girls, 151 for boys, and 223 for both girls and 
boys.® 

Table 3. — Private elementary school enrollment by sex 


Affiliation or control 

Enrollment 

Percentage 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Denominational. 

Baptist 

709 
414 
2,016 
2,124 
713 
1,042 
1,384 
859,476 
1, 137 
822 
24,433 

682 

1,700 
2,843 
749 
1,266 
1,544 
871,194 
1,132 
680 
26. 353 

1, 391 
958 
3, 716 
4,967 
1,462 
2,208 
2,928 
1,730,670 
2,260 
1,502 
60,786 

61.0 
43 2 
64 3 

42.8 

48.8 
45 3 
47.3 
49.7 
60 1 
54 7 
48.1 

49.0 

56.8 
46 7 

57.2 

61.2 

54.7 

62.7 

50.3 

40.9 

46.3 
61 9 

Congregational 

S^piSGopal - 

"Friends 

Xiutheran 

Methodist... ......... 

Presbyterian 

Roman CatboUo 

Seventh Day Adventist 

Miscellaneous sects 

N'onseotarian ... 

Total............ ....... ............. 

894,270 

908,677 

1,802,947 

49 6 

60 4 



By grades . — Table 4 distributes the total enrollment in private 
elementary schools in the various grades, including the kindergarten. 
Much the largest enrollment is in the first grade. The next three 
grades enroU considerably fewer than the first, but the number re- 
mains approximately the same through the fourth grade, beginning 
then a steady decline through the eighth grade. This indicates that 
private elementary schools are not principally primary schools, nor 
grammar schools, nor any other limited grade organization, but tend 
on the other hand to include the normal elementary school range. 

1 A droclar Is ayallable In the Office of Education which lists private schools reporting boarding deparU 
ments for children ot elementary school age. 
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At the bottom of Table 4 is shown the per cent each grade’s enroll- 
ment is of the total private elementary school enrollment, and with 
this are presented similar data for public elementary school enroll- 
ment. Private school enrollment percentages are notable for their 
regularity of decrease; for the evidence they give of less retardation 
than is usually attributed to public-school first grades, as shown by 
the 19.5 per cent of pubhc-school children enrolled in first grades; and 
for the fact that the enrollments m upper grades do not drop so rapidly 
as do those in public elementary schools. 

Elindergarten-nursery school enrollment showed a total of 39,663 
reported from 962 schools. The per cent kindergarten enrollment is 
of the elementary school totals in private schools is considerably less 
than that in public schools. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Not all of the schools which returned the questionnaire reported 
the number of teachers employed. Those that did, 6,829 in number, 
reported a total of 40,650 teachers employed in private elementary 
schools (Table 5), an average of about 7 teachers per school. Only 
69 per cent of the pupils reported as enrolled in Roman Catholic 
schools are accounted for in this table. If this average holds true for 
all schools, it is probable that approximately 60,000 teachers were 
teaching in private elementary schools in 1930—31. 


Tabi.b 6 . — Number of teachers in private elementary schools and size of schools 


Aflaiiation or control 

1 Schools 
reporting 
on this 
item 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Enrollment 

PnpU- 

teacher 

ratio 

Average 
ntunber 
of pupils 
for each 
school 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

denominational: 

14 

42 

975 

23 2 

60.6 

OnngTaga.tlAnAl ^ 

s 

36 

810 

22.6 

101.2 

RSpiaaopal 

47 

215 

2,887 

13.4 

61.4 

Friends,, 

22 

226 

8,139 

1,026 

1,664 

2,805 

1, 626. 474 
1,833 
83,816 

13 9 

142.7 

Jjiitliersn - 

11 

39 

26.3 

08,3 

Methodist, 

29 

85 

19.6 

57.4 

Presbyterisn 

24 

118 

10.5 

06.0 

Roxdail CathoUc..,,., 

5, 251 

37,020 

41.2 

29a7 

Seventh Dsy Adventist 

29 

79 

23.2 

63.2 

^onsectarian - 

S94 

2,790 

12,1 

85.8 


nPntAl . _ _ 

5,S29 

40,650 

1,574,020 

38.7 

270.2 



The number of pupils per teacher in all of the schools reporting 
averages 39. The average for all except the Roman Catholic schools 
is considerably below this — approximately 13 pupils per teacher. 
The Roman Catholic schools with an average of 41 pupils per teacher 
more nearly approximate the public elementary school average of 37 
pupils per teacher in cities of 10,000 population and more. 
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SIZE AND ORGANIZATION OF PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Public elementary schools in cities of 10,000 population and more 
averaged 416 pupils per school in 1929~30.‘‘ Table 5 shows that the 
Homan Catholic schools average 291 pupils. The other elementary 
schools are on the average much smaller, enrolling an average of 84 
pupils. 

Many variations are foimd in the grades included in the private 
elementary schools. Many begin with kindei^arten and continue 
through the eighth grade; others include the first six grades only; and 
others are parts of schools which include all eight grades and at least 
some of the high-school grades. 

Of the 962 schools reporting kindergartens, 122 were kindeigartens 
or nursery schools only, 

A tabulation of the grade organization of the private elementary 
schools of the jSrst 12 States alphabetically showed the following 
organizations in the 1,166 schools included: 


Number of 


Elementary only schools 

Nursery only 6 

Nursery and kindergarten 3 

Kindergarten only 18 

Kindergarten and elementary, or 
nursery, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary, through grade 6 or 

less 19 

Kindergarten and elementary, or 
nursery, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary, through grade 8 91 

Elementary through grade 6 or 

less 17 

Elementary through grade 8 708 


Number of 

Elementary and high schools sohools 

Kindergarten, elementary, through 
1 , 2, or 3 years of high school _ - _ _ 26 

Kindergarten, elementary, and 4 

years of high school 48 

Elementary, all or part, through 1, 

- 2, or 3 years of high school 76 

Elementary, all, or part, through 4 
years of high school...... 165 


Total 305 


Total 861 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 

Not all of tbe schools reported the length of their school yea-r- 
However, the medians for four groups are listed below in Table 6. 
Por the Homan Catholic schools, 1,000 were selected at random 
throughout the States reporting and taken as a sampling of the total 
5,954 included in the study. 


Nonseotarlan, free. 

NonsedtdarUn, tultlcai. 

Protestant 

Homan Oatbollo. 


Ta.bijE 6. — Length erf the school year 


Affiliation or control 


Nusaber 
ofsohoeds 
report ins 


«5 

417 

aoo 

1,000 


Median 

of days 
insQbobl 
year 


183.4 
ITflLO 
170. B 
183.9 


* Office of Education BuUetin, 1931, No 30, Vol. II, Ch. HI, Statistics of City Sobool Systems, p. 18. 
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^J[ii 1929—30, 34 States and the District of Columbia reported, an 
average school year in their pubhc elementary schools of 171.8 days. 
In the same year 775 school systems in cities of 10,000 and more 
reported an average school year of 186 days. The median school 
year in private schools falls between these two group averages. 

StJPPLBMBNTABY Table A . — Summary of statzstics of Catholic elementary 

schools ^ 


Num- 
ber of 
schools 

Teachers 

Reli- 

gious 

Lfay 


2 

8 

4 

5 

7, 923 

53,384 

4, 861 

58, 245 

46 

179 

24 

203 

27 

165 

34 

199 

56 

188 

6 

193 

221 

1, 368 

112 

1,480 

60 

621 

33 

654 

107 

1,171 

60 

1, 231 

19 

135 

1 

136 

26 

203 

g 

212 

33 

245 

4 

249 

21 

129 

10 

139 

19 

90 


90 

678 

6.243 

634 

5, 877 

250 

1, HR 

6 

1, 124 

272 

1,236 

64 

1, 300 

177 


1 

727 

177 

831 

26 

860 

194 


141 

1,191 

62 

438 

89 

627 

164 

979 

43 

1,027 

316 

3, 669 

181 

3, 740 

326 

2,637 

202 

2,839 

233 

1,390 

50 

1. 440 

42 

156 

12 

168 

331 

1,606 

116 

1,722 

37 

283 

17 

300 

138 


30 

539 

1 

3 


3 

68 

498 

32 

630 

285 

2,386 

352 

2,738 

34 

211 

15 

256 

884 

7,139 

1, 514 

8,653 

22 

96 

1 

97 

50 

252 

1 

253 

543 


397 

3, 700 

66 

409 

22 

431 

65 

324 

16 

340 

801 

6, 867 

384 

0, 241 

68 

676 

35 

no 

12 

62 

8 

55 

55 

419 

16 

435 

34 

164 

16 

180 

# 274 

1, 374 

87 

1, 461 

9 

43 

5 

48 

26 

365 

6 

301 

34 

169 

21 

190 

79 

560 

6 

600 

48 

212 

13 

225 

445 

2,669 

8 

2,577 

4 

26 

2 

28 


State 


EnroUment 


Boys 


Qirla 


TJnclas- 

slfled 


Total 


Dontlnental TJuited States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas— ......... 

California 

Colorado 

Conneotiout 

ID^ware 

IDlstrlct of Columbia 

Florida 

Qeorgrla 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LouLsiaon 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasacbusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

hQ'ebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Ccuolina 

North Bakota. 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Bakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

VT aahlngton 

W eat V&glnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


8S4, 235 


911,267 


2,404 
611 
405 
21, 106 
6,149 

23,462 
2,904 
4, 37C 
387 
1, 941 

1,108 
22,282 
26, 120 
17,742 
6, 293 

16, 796 
17, 913 
10, 272 
20,227 
62, 942 

46, 476 
24,404 
2,026 
28, 447 
3, 374 

8,210 

78 

418 

67,663 

2,626 

108,060 

1,064 

3,726 

40,583 

164 

835 

143,747 

13,262 

689 

3,269 

2,415 

11,020 

468 

4,104 

8,063 

6,736 

3,596 

38,271 

394 


2,847 
806 
380 
24, 567 
6,650 

24, 178 

3.226 
4.265 

499 

2.226 

1,331 
21, 005 
26,290 
22,175 
6, 999 

16, 713 

19, 042 
10,636 

20, 738 
66, 746 

46, 119 
24, 647 
3,227 
28, 142 
3,080 

8, 320 
79 
394 
68, 941 
3,498 

168,769 
1, 173 
4, 047 
30. 880 
321 

1,220 
146, 669 
14, 192 
718 
3,013 

2,614 

14,961 


4,699 

8,024 

7,806 
8, 811 
37, 874 
406 


427,090 


2, 222, 698 


1,922 
4, 574 
2, 860 


4, 202 


188, 149 


10, 020 

117339' 


16, 249 
29, 95R 


4, 122 


1,839 

^ 217663 ' 

'"i7666’ 

4,263 


73,414 
7, 160 

8,212 


2,743 

406 

11,289 


51 


25 

■^7674' 


6,261 
3,269 
5,359 
48, 639 
12, 799 

47,640 

6, 129 
8, 641 
5, 148 
4, 166 

2,439 
231, 436 
62,419 
39,917 
22,912 

31,508 
48,294 
20, 807 
40,965 
145, 937 

120,653 
48, 951 
0.162 
01,011 

7, 044 

18, 369 
157 
22, 176 
116,494 
7, 730 

311,072 

2,237 

7,773 

163,880 

7,646 

10,267 

200,306 

27,464 

1.407 
0,625 

6,335 

37,900 

1,156 

8,854 

6,087 

14,657 

7. 407 
06,219 

800 


< Directory of Catholic Colleges and Bchools, 1032-33, p. 346 

o 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ‘ 

Prepared by Embbt M. Foster, Chief, Division of Statistics, and Jueia E. 
Ibdell and Rose Marie Smith, Statistical Clerks, and Elibb H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist, Education of Exceptional Children, and Beatrice McLeod, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of Physically Handicapped Children, 
Division of Special Problems 

T he economic depression has wrought much confusion. 

Yet out of aU the havoc that has accompanied its onslaught upon 
educational progress there has come one good thing. We have been 
forced to sit down and to examine ourselves and our schools ; to evalu- 
ate our practices, item by item, by the searching standards of social 
needs; and, if there be found any chaff, to sift it from the wheat. 

The education of exceptional children should not be spared such a 
scrutiny. If there have grown up developments that are not giving 
value received, then they shoxild give place to better things. If, on 
the other hand, special educational facilities for exceptional children 
are yielding results that are of vital value both to the child and to 
society, then they have earned a place in the school program that 
should be safeguarded. The two years from 1930 to 1932 have been 
marked by a spirit of inquiry in this direction, frequently accompanied 
by a sympathetic imderstanding of the problems involved and an 
unwillingness to make any unnecessary retrenchments; but some- 
times, too, unfortunately accompanied by a spirit of rutibJess attack 
upon what seemed to the uninformed to be nonessentials. 

The outcome of it all has been that special day schools and classes 
for exceptional children are thus far holding their own and in some 
respects even making significant progress. Curtailments have been 
made in a number of cities, but so also have additions been made 
in other cities, while the large majority of school systexns are holding 
their jprogroms steady. Of 482 cities with population of 10,000 or 
above, reporting to an inquiry relative to this problem, 70 report 
eliminations or serious curtailments. Of 797 cities with a population 
of from 2,500 to 10,000, 37 report such eliminations. In this latter 
group, however, it must be remembered that due to the small school 
population the provisions for exceptional children have always been 
meager if indeed they existed at all. On the other side of the picture 

i Xxoeptioiutl diSdrezi inolade 8 major groaps: (I) Tiie bXtnd and tbe partially sealxkg; (8) the deaf ead 
the hard of heeiltig; (8) the crippled; <4) the delieate (antuoie, tiibeccdknie, aad card toe eaB«a); (8) the 
Q>eech defeotiFe; (8> the mentally defleieat; <7> the mentally gifted; (8E> the aoolally matodJOBted <liiOQCti. 
gQ)le and delinquent). 
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w© find 22 cities wliicli have made additions to their programs. 
Despite the general economic condition, the provision of special 
educational facilities for handicapped children has here been recog- 
nized as a sound economic investment. To help a child to help 
himself is one of the wisest policies accepted in every sphere of human 
life. If it applies to any one type of individual more than to another, 
it is probably to the child who because of physical, emotional, or 
mental handicap cannot keep pace with his normal fellows in the 
ordinary school. 

State residential schools must of necessity be carried on, for cases 
of extreme mental deficiency, of blindness, of deafness, and of serious 
delinquency demand institutional care. The lack of adequate appro- 
priation for the maintenance of such institutions may affect the 
quality of the physical provisions made or of the instruction given or 
of both these items. Private residential schools have no doubt aufi’ered 
most, with perhaps the exception of those that receive a large share 
of their income from State funds. Tuitions, endowments, and other 
private sources of revenue are likely to show a marked decrease in 
times like these. Consequently many of the smaller schools are. not 
able to weather the storm and must close their doors. 

The situation as it has developed within the past 2 years in various 
phases of special education is more specifically described in tlie follow- 
ing pages. It will be discussed under tlireo main topics: (1) Ceneral 
considerations, (2) city day schools and classes, (3) residential schools. 
Under the first of these some of the significant developments in the 
field will be pointed out. The two remaining sections present statisti- 
cal data, with brief discussion of the same. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The education of exceptional children is inevitably tied up with 
problems of child welfare and with legislation as well as with education, 
proper. Adequate provision for a serious physical handicap, an 
extreme mental retardation, or a deep^eated personality maladjust- 
ment frequently requires special social as well as educational treat- 
ment. Dither one of these may reqidre special legislation. Thedtems 
of progress mentioned below involve all of these. 

White House covfereTices . — ^The White House Conference of 1930 
centered Nation-wide attention upon the child. Children who are 
mental, physical, or social deviates were given special consideration 
in the deliberations of the conference, and their cause was emphasized 
th the clause of the Children's Charter which reads as follows: 

For every chjld wh.o is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such measures as will 
early dtocover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and so 
train him that he may become an asset to society rather than a liability. 
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Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where they cannot be 
privately met. 

The volumes of material published by the conference during the past 
2 years are fanoiliar to all. Attention may be called to the fact that, 
of some 30 volumes published to date, 4 are devoted entirely to the 
interests of one or more groups of exceptional children and contain a 
veritable Ubrary of information regarding social and educational pro- 
visions that are being made and that need to be made for them. These 
volumes are as follows: 

1. Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted. 

2. Organization for the Care of Handicapped Children. 

3. The Delinquent Child. 

4. The Handicapped Child. 

But the influence of the National White House Conference extended 
beyond the confines of its own meetings and publications. One of the 
most vital results issuing therefrom lay in the organization of State 
and coimty White House conferences designed to study more localized 
conditions and needs. In 1931 and 1932 such conferences were held 
in 30 States, with others scheduled for 1933, and again the handi- 
capped or the exceptional child has been given a vital place on the 
program. If these conferences did nothing more than open the eyes of 
the public to the fact that there is a problem of exceptional children 
within, the borders of their own States, they might be deemed worth 
while. Fortunately some of them went beyond this and brought 
about definite constructive action furthering the cause of handicapped 
children. 

Legislation . — No attempt will be made here to analyze all the legis- 
lation enacted during the past 2 years affecting the status of excep- 
tional children. A few outstanding examples will serve as illustra- 
tive of existing trends. Indiana was the first State to hold a White 
House Conference (in January 1931). The Indiana Legislature meet- 
ing in that year acted upon a bill providing for the identification and 
training of retarded children and of problem children. The State had 
already ^ven legislative authorization and support to special classes 
for physically handicapped children. The addition of legislation for 
the mentally retarded and behavior problems was a distinct step in 
ad.vance. 

Maryland has begun to put into operation a State program for the 
examination, classification, and education of physically and mentally 
handicapped children. Legislation enacted in 1931 provides that the 
State board of education shall set up standards with reference to these 
matters and that the State shall mahe contribution to ihe expense 
incurred locally. A State director of the work has now been appointed- 

Massachusetts in 1930 enacted a law providing for home instruction 
of crippled children. In 1932 the legislature amended the law so as 
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Lisbon. A few other institutions had already taken similar action 
earlier, but in many places these doubly handicapped children are 
still struggling along as best they can in one or the other type of in- 
stitution without having any special provisions made for them. As 
to the blind and the deaf of approximately normal intelligence, so far 
as is known there have been no new accessions during the past 2 
years to the State schools for these two groups. All States make some 
provision for them either in their own schools or in schools of neigh- 
boring States. 

State supervision . — One of the provisions of prime importance to 
the State-wide welfare of exceptional children is the inauguration of 
a plan for the ad ministration and supervision of special education 
through the State department of education. Especially is such a 
program needed for rural communities, which must depend in large 
measure upon the State for stimulation and support in their educa- 
tional development. Prior to 1930 each of 11 States had provided 
for a bxireau or division within the State department of education 
having as its responsibility the promotion, organization, and super- 
vision of special schools and classes. These States Were Alabama, 
Califomia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. To this group 
have now been added Delaware and Maryland, thus increasing the 
total from 11 to 13.® Other States are contemplating the organization 
of similar bureaus. It is true that in not all the States mentioned do 
the assigned divisions exercise fully the supervisory functions needed 
for all types of exceptional children. 'Yet there is much fine work 
being done and there is no doubt that the activities of the State 
departments are resulting in the increase of special facilities provided 
by local school systems. 

Teacher training . — ^If exceptional children are to be educated 
aright, teachers must be prepared to understand and to provide for 
their special needs. A survey ® made in 1931 of 600 institutions 
scattered throughout the country revealed some 75 in which courses 
were offered definitely designed to prepare teachers for some phase 
of the field of special education. Some of the institutions showed very 
comprehensive offerings, through which teachers could prepare them- 
selves for work with one or more groups of exceptional children. 
Others were more restricted, specializing in the education of a single 
type. In addition to these 75 institutions, a large number of colleges 
and universities are of course including in their courses in education 
some consideration of individual differences and special handicaps or 

* See Orsanlsation for Bxceptiozia] Children wltbln State Departments of Sdao..tlon for a desotlption of 
the prosnuna of these bureaus. CU.S. Office of Bduoatlon, Pamphlet No. 42, ISSS.) 

■ OpportunltieB fcsr the Preparation of Teaohos of Xxeeptlonsd Children. X7.S. Office of Bduoation 
Bulletin, 1^1. no. 21. 
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to extend the provision to all “physically handicapped^' children who 
need such facilities. Massachusetts has also recently (in 1931) made 
a requirement for the mental and physical examination of all delin- 
quents between the ages of 7 and 17 before commitment is made to 
any of the State training schools; and in the same year the existiog 
law relating to the examination of children who are 3 years or more 
retarded in mental development was amended to include provision for 
examination of children retarded to a less degree. These are exceed- 
ingly important items of legislation in the field of child giiidance. 

Alabama has made more stringent its requirements for the enroll- 
ment in the State Institute for the Deaf and Blind of all deaf and blind 
children between 7 and 16 years of age, and has raised from 10 to 12 
years the total time of attendance required. 

Califomia, Kiansas, Minnesota, Virginia, and Wisconsin are among 
the other States which have within the past 2 years given legislative 
attention to the education and welfare of one or more groups of handi- 
capped children. The development points to an increasing recogni- 
tion of the place of these young people in the social life and an attempt 
to maJce more adequate and yet sanely economical provision for them. 

State residervtiaZ schools . — State residential schools for the mentally 
deficient, the blind, the deaf, or the delinquent should be considered 
an integral part of the educational program of the State even though 
they are not connected with local school systems. In each case the 
goal is to effect such training as will eliminate or at least reduce to a 
minimum the liability incuunred by a given handicap, and to return 
the child to society as a self-supporting, self-respecting citizen. Even 
with the mentally deficient, much has been accomplished in fitting 
them for return to the community, while many of those who cannot 
be so returned learn to take their places in the institutional life and 
to make a real contribution to its activities. It is therefore important 
that each State provide facilities for the proper care of these groups. 

All but three States now have State institutions for the mentally 
deficient. Up to 1930 New Mexico had been the most recent addition 
to the list, having provided in 1929 for the first unit of the Home and 
Training School for Mental Defectives at Los Lunas. In 1931 Utah 
joined the ranks by opening the Utah State Training School at Ameri- 
can Fork. Arizona, Arkansas, and Nevada are now the only States 
rem ainin g which do not have separate State schools for the feeble- 
minded. Organized groups of socially-minded individuals are per- 
sistently at work, however, to bring about their establishment in 
these States also. 

The problem of the blind-feeble-minded and the deaf-feeble-minded 
is always a difficult one to solve. Opinions differ as to where such 
children belong. In New Jersey a class for the blind has recently 
been org a n iz ed in the State colony for feeble-minded males at New 
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endowments without, however, giving special courses in methodology 
or technique of teaching the various groups. 

It is certain that the provisions now made for such special courses 
are inadequate. On the other hand, it would be unsound and un- 
economical for eveiy teacher-preparing institution in the country to 
add to its curriculum specialised work in psychology and methods for 
various types of exceptional children. The present trend is happily 
in the direction of creating intensive training centers. Specific 
institutions, named by State authority as official training centers for 
special education, are given the responsibility for organizing and 
developing the curriculum for mfl-yinrnTm service. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, State Teachers College in Milwaukee, Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, and State Teachers College in San Prancisco 
may be cited as examples. In addition to these there are the excellent 
courses given by or under the auspices of various agencies of highly 
specialized type, such as certain schools for the deaf or the blind, as 
well as associations interested in the welfare of a particular group. 

Curricular development . — Consistent effort is being made to analyze 
the curricular needs of exceptional children, and to improve upon past 
methods of approach. For the deaf the techniques of teaching speech 
and langiiage are constantly being scrutinized by students of the 
education of the deaf; for the blind devices for bringing nature and 
art and science more intimately within their experience are being 
aou^t; for the speech defective research in causative and remedial 
methods is in progress; for the gifted curriculum enrichment is an 
outstanding challenge ; and for the mentally deficient we need activities 
that win be of very practical and yet, too, of enriching value. 

Much of the material which has been developed is still in mimeo- 
graphed form. Perhaps this is as it should be, even without consider- 
ation of the cost of publication. Courses of study are not static, but 
iri a constant process of evolution, even with normal children upon 
whose education we have been intent for generations and centuries. 
Special methods and curricula for exceptional children are a much 
more recent addition in our educational history, and wo hesitate to 
put into piMmanent form that which will be changed next year or the 
'^year aft^. Huiing the past 2 years some excellent materials have 
been’ developed, among them bting handbooks in tbe correction of 
Speech,* and outlines or courses of study for mentally deficient chil- 
'dnen.® With the latter group the activity unit, through which aU 
^Sttb|ects of the curriculum are coordinated through a common canter 
of mterest, has always been stressed by the most understanding and 
progressive teachers > but it is increasingly being recognized by all 

* Tlt.esa bave teom tbe Oallfbtjila SiqiQ Pf^iadmeat qf Xdaoatloi), from tbe San FretiolMO 

TOl>Iio atiiocde, from the Uetrolt pahUo Bcjboc^ 

• Perbf^ tbe moat xeeoit ones axe those det^ped Ifr tbe po1»IJOMihoolB ot Mlxmea^Us, Mlim ., Iloohesttt 
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teachers of mentally deficient children as a much more effective method 
of instruction than the separation of subject matter into compart- 
ments having little or no relation to one another.® 

Mental hygiene service . — No provisions for exceptional children 
are complete without clinical facilities for diagnosing and treating 
personality difficulties. The application of mental hygiene is an in- 
dispensable factor in the adjustment of children's problems of be- 
havior, whether those problems are tied up with mental or physical 
or emotional deviations, or whether they are primarily due to en- 
vironmental situations. Community child guidance service is in- 
creasingly being offered to children who need its help, although it has 
not yet penetrated into nearly aU the areas where children's problems 
abound. In 1928 the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
reported 492 chnics in the country giving psychiatric service to 
children. By 1931 this number had increased to 624, of which 232 
were fully equipped child guidance clinics providing psychological, 
psychiatric, and social service. More than 50,000 children had been 
examined and treated in the course of the year. Yet even with such 
an increase in the amount of clinical service available, there were in 
1931 fourteen States in which there was still not a single clinic of this 
type reported. 

Another approach to the application of mental hygiene principles is 
through the preparation of teachers, already mentioned. The pro- 
vision of highly specialized service for every problem of behavior 
which arises in the school is just as unnecessary as it is economically 
impossible. Through the years teachers have handled — or attempted 
to handle — their own disciplinary problems, but they did so all too 
often without the insight into the experiences of childhood that helps 
to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions are recognizing the need of making classroom teachers conscious 
of the principles involved in mental hygiene. According to recent 
surveys, approximately 50 are offering regular courses in mental 
hygiene, while a much larger number report that the subject is pre- 
sented in some form in connection with various courses. 

Mental hygiene is not so much a subject as it is a method or a point 
of view. If prospective teachers can be imbued with its principles 
as they apply to teacher-child and parent-child relationships, they 
could become powerful forces in detecting early the symptoms of 
imdesirable behavior in children and in helping to eradicate the 
causes before serious developments occur. Specialized h^p of the 
climcian can then be reserved for extreme cases of maladjustment 
beyond the reach of the teacher. 

• See n.S. Office of Ednoatl on BnHetiii, 1038, no. 7, for a symposium on Group AoUvlties for Mentally 
Hetarded Oblldr6zi« 
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Research . — ^In tlie beginning of this chapter attention was called to 
the fact that the present economic situation has forced us to evaluate 
oin: educational services in order that any necessary retrenchments 
might be made where they will be least harmful. Evaluation may be 
of two kinds. It may be the result of quick judgment, of opinion, even 
of prejudice. Or it may be the result of careful analysis of values, 
based so far as possible upon scientific research. Obviously the 
latter is the only justifiable method- 

Not every school system has the facilities for carrying on syste- 
matic research. It need not for this reason, however, yield the right 
to its consideration. Studies made elsewhere frequently' furnish the 
needed data quite as well as any that might be carried on locally, 
And if several investigations of the same problem give approximately 
the same results, the evidence is so much the more convincing. 

The education of exceptional children is one of the many fertile 
fields of research through which we seek the way to improvement of 
our practices, and we have scarcely grazed the surface of its possibil- 
ities. Yet numerous studies have been made that are worthy of 
note, and during the past biennium there have been indications of 
increased activity in this direction. .The causes and treatment of 
delinquency have always been a challenge to the research student, 
and increasing data are accumulating to show conclusively the need 
of early preventive treatment. It would be impossible to cite all 
the valuable research which has been carried on in this field. Per- 
haps one of the most recently published bits of evidence is that which 
resulted from an evaluation of the clinical activities of a city school 
system,'^ showing the positive results accruing therefrom. 

Also in the field of mental deficiency sciep.tific research is no new 
project. Most of it has been confined, however, to the medical and 
psychological phases of the problem, with less attention given to a 
critical appraisal of educational methods. At the present time at 
least two studies are in progress which are designed to evaluate the 
work of special classes for mentally deficient children. Both of 
these are being carried on under the practical conditions of city 
school administration — one in New York and the other in Minne- 
apolis. It is hoped that the results of these studies will be of value 
in determining future policies with reference to segregating subnormal 
children in small classes suited to their apparent needs. 

Published investigations in the field of mental deficiency appearing 
during this biennium are too numerous to mention, but tliey include 

r AdjQStmeat of Behavior Problems of Sohool OhUdren. United States Office of Xdaoatlon Bulletin, 
1082 , no. 18 . 
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surveys of occupational accomplishments of subnormal cliildren,® 
psychological study of subnormal children in special classes as com- 
pared with those in regular classes,® critical evaluation of the curric- 
ulum of the special class, intensive investigation of birth injury as 
a possible cause of mental deficiency, “ inquiry into the problems 
involved in the training of teachers,^^ and various others of 
psychological, medical, or educational import. 

In the field of physical handicaps, too, growth in research is evident. 
Both experimental studies and critical surveys have appeared on the 
psychology and education of the deaf, the crippled, the blind, and 
the speech defective.^® Much more is in progress in various centers 
and -under the sponsorship of various associations and foundations. 
The comparative value of different methods used in teaching these 
handicapped children and of different plans of organization of their 
school work is a problem that increasingly challenges our attention. 

The field of gifted children shows the greatest dearth of investiga- 
tory studies, even as it also shows the least provision made in the 
schools. A few university centers are engaged in special study of 
f.Viig neglected group of oim exceptional children, among them being 
New York University, Northwestern University, and Stanford 
University. But on the whole educators need still to be awakened 
to the tremendous responsibility of finding the best way to prepare 
these children for community. State, and national leadership in the 
cause of true social progress. 

Naiional organizations interested in exceptional children , — In 1930 
more than a score of national or international organizations functioned 
in the interests of one or more groups of exceptional cliildren. To this 


» Oha mitn g, Alice. Employment of Mentally Deficient Boys and Qlrls. Washinston, D.C., ChU- 
dren's Bureau, U S Department of Labor. Publication no. 2l0, 1932; 107 p. 

Unger, Edna W. and Burr, Emily T. Minimum Mental Age Levels of Aeoompltshment. Albany. 
N.Y., University of the State of New York, 1931. 108 p. 

■ Bennett, Annette. A Oomparative Study of Subnormal Children in the Elementary Oredes. New 
York, Bureau of publlcatloiis. Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 81 p. (Contributions to 
education, no. 310.) 

10 peatherstone, WDUam B . The Oxirtlculum of the Spedal Class. New York, Bureau of publications. 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 137 p. (Contributions to eduootion, no. 344.) 

n Doll, Edgar A., Phelps, Wlnthrop M., and Meldber, Ruth T. Mental Defldenoy Due to Birth 
Injuries. New York, The Maomlllan Co., 1932; 289 p. 

« Sohleler, Louis M Problems In the Training of Certain Special Class Teaobers. New York, Bureau 
of pablioatlons. Teachers ooUege, Columbia university, 1931. 138 p. (Contributions to eduoatios, no. 
475) 


u A few of these are the following: 

Madden, Richard. The School Status of the BCard^of-ECearing Child. Bureau of irublfoations, Teaobecs 
college, Columbia university, 1931. 84 p. (Contributions to education, no 499.) 

Long, John Alexander. Motor AbOltlea of Deaf Children. New York, Teachers ooUage, Columbia 
university, 1932. 67 p. (Oontrlbutlona to education, no. 514.) 

Witty, Paul A. and Smith, Muriel B. The Mental Status of 1,480 Crippled Chfidren. Eduoatlonal 
Trends, 1- 21-24, January 1932. 

1 Ployd Pranklin. A Comparison of Blind and Seeing Children In Certain Eduoational 
Abfilties. New York, American foundation tor the blind, 1982. 27 i>. 

Boprs, James PrederKk. The SpeeCh-Defeotive School Child. Washington, D.C., Government 
printing ofifioe. 31 p. (Office of education Bulletin, 1931, no. 7.) 
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aumber have now been added two more recent ones. In 1931 the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers organized a section on the 
exceptional child and a committee chairman was appointed to direct 
the work of the National Congress in this held as well as to encourage 
and to assist State offi.cials in the promotion of State programs for 
exceptional children.^* In the same year a Department of Special 
Education was established in the National Education Association, 
taking its place beside numerous other departments devoted to specific 
purposes. Both these newly created agencies are functioning ac- 
tively and should be able to accomplish much, the one with teachers, 
the other with parents. A complete program for exceptional children 
cannot be realized without the whole-hearted support and cooperation 
of both parents and teachers. There is a real significance in the 
birth of these two newest organizations during the same year. If to 
the efforts of teachers and parents we can add the farsighted 
planning of educational administrators, of leaders in teacher-training 
institutions, and of educational research agencies, then we may look 
forward to an era of progress in the education of exceptional children 
such as has never been known before. 

CITY DAY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


The place of special education, or the education of exceptional 
children, is unquestioned in the programs of city school systems. It 
is a generally accepted principle that every child should be educated 
in the norm^ environment of his own community unless his condition 
is so extreme that he demands institutional care. While there is 


some diff^Eence of opinion as to what constitutes so extreme a condi* 
l^on^ particularly with regard to degrees of blindness and deafness, 
yet it is evident that city school systems are on the whole increasingly 
Accepting their responsibility for all types of exceptional children, 
althoi!^h in some instances the economic situation may have caused a 
tefiiJioVary retrenchment in the facilities offered. 

j©*vesEi. in fifeie midst of the depression some cities have found it 
pos^lliLe to substantial additions to their programs. In Jersey 

N.J,, for example, a new bureau of special service has been 
the respousibility of which is to provide personnel and 
chnic^ service for cases of social maladjustment and delinquency. 


school building for crippled children was 


I&cted pa. 1$31 dsi^^ed to meet the needs of the city in this direction 
lO "5%^* The recently established Bureau of Child 
Se a. p«BPt of the educational system of that 

to much comment here. 
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The opening of such schools as the Ann J. Kellogg School in Battle 
Creek and the David Smouse Opportunity School in Des Moines 
bears witness to the interest and support of private enterprise for the 
cause of exceptional children. A score of other cities report additions 
to the number of special classes for mentally deficient, crippled, sight- 
defective, deaf, and other handicapped children. 

But not a single addition for gifted children is reported. In fact, 
special facilities in this field seem to have been one of the first points 
of attack, for so far as can be ascertained the number of cities provid- 
ing for special instruction of gifted children, as well as the total 
number of children enrolled for such instruction, is materially less 
than it was 5 years ago. Perhaps special classes for gifted children 
are not the best means of meeting the problem. One hesitates to say 
what the specific technique should be. Yet it is interesting to note 
that in both Cleveland and Los Angeles, the two pioneer cities in 
which the education of gifted children has advanced the farthest, the 
number enrolled in special classes exceeds that given in the report of 
several years ago. 

The general development of special classes for 6 of the 8 groups of 
exceptional children may be seen from table 1. Each one of those 
shows a consistent increase, even when one allows for the fact that 
the 1932 data include aU cities with a population of 2,500 or more, 
while previous data are limited primarily to cities witlx a population 
of 30,000 or more. With the exception of classes for the mentally 
deficient, special facilities for exceptional children are not so commonly 
foxmd in the smaller towns that the comparison of data for various 
years would be seriously affected. 

The speech defective and the gifted are not included in the table 
because there are no available figures for previous years that are 
strictly comparable. Moreover, at least for the speech defective tho 
incompleteness of the retxirns in 1932 is a clear indication tliat tho 
number reported does not adequately represent the actual enrollment 
for speech correction. The number reported as being so enrolled 
is 22,735 j hut on the basis of the number and the type of cities which 
report programs of speech correction without giving the actual number 
of pupils enrolled, it is safe to estimate that the total enrollment is 
from two to three times as large. The number of gifted children 
reported in 1932 is l,834.i« 


a made in 1928-29, there were 62.112 chadren being given work in apeeob oorreotloa 

^ comparing thee* figures wttb those seeared^ the OlBoe of 

o^on in 1932 one most consider the posslbUltles of error arising from such acton as the !aek of stand- 

interpretations given to dueetlonnalre responses by different 
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TABiiE 1 . — Development of epecyial schools and classes %n city school systems reporting 

enrollments for same 

[Notb — An enroUmenta given below are from statistical reports gathered by the United States Office of 

Education] 

A— BLIND AND PABTIALLY SEEING OHILDBEN 


Year 

Number of 
States 

Number of 
city systems 
reporting 
special 
schools or 
classes 

Number of 
pupils en- 
rolled 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1922 - 

12 

44 

(9 

4- 


18 

80 


20 

95 



Of OUq 


B— DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEAEINO OHILDBEN 


1922 

16 

74 

83 

116 

2_ Ql 1 

1927 

22 

3,616 

4,434 

1932 

24 



O— MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 


1 

1922 j. 

23 

138 

218 

483 

23,262 

61,814 

76,099 

19^ 

32 

1932 ' 

39 


D— CRIPPLED CHILDREN* 

1930 - 

22 

81 

1 13pl20 

16,166 

1932_ - 

24 

» 145 


E— DELICATE CBULDREN (ANAEMIC, TUBERCULOUS, AND 

CARDIAC CASES)* 

lom _ _ _ 

27 

1 81 

19p 153 

1QR2 _ _ 

28 

135 

24,020 


F— SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN (TRUANT, INCORRIGIBLE, OR 

DELINQUENT)* 

1030 

20 

44 

9,643 

14,864 

1932 _ - _ _ - 

24 

68 



i Data not available 

* Data previous to 1030 not available. 

* 31 additional dtles report home Instniotlon for 68 children 


In table 2 is given the total number of cities and States from which 
special education of any kind was reported in 1932, whether or not 
pupil enrollment was included in the data supplied. It will be noted 
that the number of cities as given in table 1 under each group of 
exceptional chlldTen is materially increased in table 2. In other 
words, many cities reported that they provided special facilities for 
one or more groups of exceptional children, but did not report data 
regarding enrollment. 
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rxi . 2 ——Totoil n'Ui 7 nl>&r of cttics and StcLtcs fTOTin, ‘which 'pitbl'ic day schools ozid 

classes for exceptional children were reported^ 1931—32 


Type of cMldren 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 

Type of cblldron 

Num- 
ber of 
States 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 

A. Blind and pairtially soemg » — 

B Deaf and hard of bearing 

O. Mentally deficient 

*i~^ — — — — 

23 

28 

40 

27 

20 

113 
144 
516 
s 196 

140 

P. Socially maladjusted (incor- 
rigible, delinquent) 

Q Speech defective 

H. Mentally gifted 

28 

20 

11 

70 

101 

18 

E:" Deflate (anaemic, tubercu- 
Ions, cardiac oases) 



iThe National Society for the Prevention of Blindness reported 400 slght'-conservatlon classes existing 
In September 1932 In 118 cities In 22 States. 

* Bududlng all cities reporting home Instruction. 


Many of the cities were able to give the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance and the total cost for instruction (salaries and 
supplies) for various types of classes for exceptional children. The 
average annual cost per pupil of each type in cities of^different sizes 
is given in table 2 A. It apparently costs on the average about $350 
a year for the instruction of a blind or deaf pupil in a city day school 
class; about $200 for a partially seeing or crippled pupil; from $150 
to $160 for a mentally deficient or socially maladjusted pupil and 
$125 for a delicate pupil. Costs seem to be higher in cities of more 
than 100,000 population than in those not so large. 


TabXjB 2A — Annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance for instruction of 

excepttonaZ children in city schoolSy 1931— SB 


Type of class 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III j 

1 

Group IV 

1 

1 Total 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 
report- 
ing 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 
report- 
ing 

Average 
cost per 
pupU 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 
report- 
ing 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 
report* 
mg 

Average 
ooet per 
pnpU 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 
report- 
fag 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

wgm 

1« 

tl 

Blind 

Partially seeing 

7 

28 

38 

43 

26 

30 

83 

$387.13 

203.20 

301.68 
167 84 
168.86 

126.69 
203.78 

2 

21 

26 

74 

6 

38 

20 

$180.20 
166.88 
261.40 
162. 18 
126.14 
118. 12 
167.92 

0 

7 

16 

112 

2 

14 

16 

S169.46 
266 01 
12a 65 
212.92 
120.23 
124.96 

0 

0 

4 

87 

4 

3 

2 

1— 1 

9 

66 

H3 

316 

87 

86 

79 

$353.40 

197.99 

343.37 

152.67 

167.64 

126.40 

196.20 

Deaf -I 

Mentally deficient __ 
Socially maladjusted 

Delicate 

Crippled 

S314. 14 
126.65 

139.42 
107.93 

132.43 


In tables 7 to 11 the data for individual States and cities are pre- 
sented in greater detail. Again it must be kept in mind that incom- 
plete data reported affect the tabular an*ay. In each of these tables 
a blank means merely that no report was made on a ^ven item, not 
necessarily that there was no report which could be made. The result 
would mean that the summa^ figures given are only a conservative 
estimate of the extent to which special education has found its way 
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into city sckool systems. Th.ey do, however, yield *an indication of 
trends that are of statistical Yalue. 

In the detailed table for individual cities (table 11) the following 
items need to be pointed out: 

1. The attempt has been made to differentiate special supervisors 
and principals who give full-time service to one or more types of 
exceptional children from supervisors and principals whose major 
responsibilities are with regular elementary grades but who give some 
time also to certain t 3 ?pes of special education. The latter are not 
included in the tables. Thus the principal of a regular elementary 
school for so-called normal children which provides one or more classes 
for exceptional children is not considered a principal of special educa- 
tion; but the principal of a school devoted entirely to crippled children 
or to mentally deficient children or to various types of exceptional 
children is included in the statistical data. So also only those special 
supervisors afid directora who give all or the major part of their time 
to the mentally deficient or the sight defective or any other single 
group or all groups of exceptional children have been considered in 
designating the cities which report special supervision. For this item 
the data reported on the statistical blanks were supplemented by other 
sources of information at hand. 

2. It will be found that for some cities and even for some entire 
States the average daily attendance reported for certain groups is 
greater than the enrollment. This is due to the fact that many chil- 
dren are transferred to special schools or classes after the term has 
begim. Their enrollment has already been counted with the school 
from which they came, but their attendance is in the special school or 
class to which they go. This factor must be taken into consideration 
in interpreting the figures given. 

3. For schools devoted to all types of physical handicaps, such as 
the David Smouse Opportunity School in Des Moines, and for those 
caring for both mental and physical deviates, such as the Ann J. 
Kellogg School in Battle Creek, it is sometimes impossible to report 
separate data for each group with regard to teachers and expenditures, 
since the school is administered as a unit and the same teachers fre- 
quently serve to some extent at least more than one type of child. 
In such cases only estimates could be made at best. 

4. Two columns are given to “number of school buildings” and 
“number of classes exclusive of school buildings.” The former is to 
be interpreted as buildings which are given over entirely to purposes 
of special education, without including any regular classes. The 
latter is to be interpreted as single classes or groups of classes existing 
in school buildings the major part of which is devoted to regular grade 
work. The distinction was made with a view to determining the 
extent to which exceptional children ^e housed in the same buildings 
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with normal children and the extent to which they have been separated 
into buildings of their own. 

5. For speech-defective children no figures for average daily 
attendance are given, since instruction in this field is not quite 
parallel to that given for other types of exceptional children. Speech 
correction is usually carried on for one, two, or more periods per 
week, said periods varying in length from approximately 15 minutCvS 
to an hour. There is no such thing as a “speech-correction class’* 
in the same sense in which there is a class for mentally deficient, for 
the crippled, or even for the partially seeing. 

6. The same omission is made for crippled children in those cases 
in which the instruction is reported as given at home by home teachers. 
Here, too, average daily attendance has little real significance 
since home instruction consists of only part-time teaching limited to 
one or more periods per week. 

7 . A large number of smaller cities provide for a very limited num- 
ber of crippled children home instruction which is frequently given 
^ter school hours by one of the regular teachers. These are 
included in the detailed statistical table only if the number reported 
as so taught reaches five. Thirty-one cities reporting provision for 
fewer children than this are listed in one of the footnotes to table 11. 
The total number of children cared for by these 31 cities is 68. 

8. Oities which indicated that special instruction existed for partic- 
ular groups but which did not report data of statistical significance 
regarding personnel are not included in the detailed table. Tlio 

names of such cities are listed in footnotes in the appropriate sections 
of table 11. 


In surnmarizing the statistical data for city day schools and classes^ 
one might say that the most extensive provision is made for men tally 
deficient children, more than 75,000 of whom are enrolled in special 
classy of 483 cities in 39 States. Thirty-two additional cities not 
repo^ P^onnel bring the total up to S15, distributed among 
States. The next group is probably the speech defective, though 
accurate figures of enioHment for speech correction are not available. 
More than 24,000 delicate children who are antemic or tuberculous 

M Tas ^5®®“ given special attention 

facilities for approximately 15,000 chUdron who 
behavior have been established in 70 cities, 
®“®““®nt of 14,354. More than 16,000 
ohddren are being given special instruction either at school 
or in Aem homes by 195 cities in 27 States. The grouns of Imn^- 

of ni^l^d^^°\ ropresentation in special 

classesofpubhc day schools axe the blind and the partially scei.^, on 
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the one hand, and the deaf and the hard of hearing on the other hand, 
while special classes organized for gifted children are least significant 
of all. 

The extent of provision to be made in public day schools for any 
type of exceptional children depends of course upon the incidence of 
the children in question and upon facilities available in public resi- 
dential schools. According to the best estimates that have been 
made of the number of children belonging in each group, the pro- 
visions are as yet not nearly adequate for any one of them.^® How- 
ever, the progress which has been made in the midst of diflBLcult 
situations is encouraging and points to the stabilization of special 
education as an essential feature of the American educational pro- 
gram. 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

Residential schools for exceptional children are, as has already been 
indicated, a vital part of the educational system, taking over the 
training of children who because of some extreme condition need a 
specialized type of education or institutional care, but for whom 
adequate community facilities are not available. The groups served 
in greatest measure by such schools are the blind, the deaf, the 
•socially maladjusted or delinquent, and the mentally defi.oient and 
epileptic. Hospital facilities for crippled and for tubercular children 
are increasing. The majority of these, however, are still functioning 
under private rather than State auspices, although in most cases any 
teachers assigned to be in immediate charge of hospital instruction 
are paid by public educational authorities. 

Statistics on four major types of State and private residential 
schools were gathered for the year 1930—31. These are presented in 
detail in tables 12 to 16, on pages 70 to 85. Some of the significant 
facts revealed by the survey follow. 

RSSIJOJENTIAli SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

1. In 44 States and the District of Columbia there are schools for 
the deaf either publicly or privately controlled and supported. The 
remaining 4 States (Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Wy- 
oming) have made legal provision for the education of deaf children 
in residential schools of neighboring States. 

2. The total number of schools reporting in these 44 States is 85, 
57 of which are under public and 28 under private control. Private 
control, however, does not necessarily mean exclusively private 
financial support. Some of these privately controlled institutions 
derive their maintenance largely from the State, which either makes 
an appropriation for their support or pays tuition for pupils sent to 


u See pablioatlonB of tbe White Boose Ooofeieiioe for figores on Inddence 
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the respective schools. This is particularly true in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. In fact about 50 percent of the 
income of all private schools reporting: is derived from State funds. 

3. Eight States maintain separate schools for deaf Negroes. These 
are Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. In five other States (Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina) there are separate 
departments for Negroes conducted as integral parts of the respective 
institutions. 

4. There is an increasing tendency toward placing the education of 
deaf children in residential schools under the supervision of the State 
department of education or of public instruction. Of the 57 public 
institutions, 11 are now under the conti'ol of the State board of 
education. Moreover, many of the private schools are open to the 
inspection of State educational oj0&cials, and placement of pupils in 
these schools is subject to their approval. Thus a growth of coor- 
dinated educational service for deaf children throughout tho State 
is apparent. 

5. The total number of pupils enrolled in 1930-31 in the 85 public 
and private schools reporting is 14,890. This figure for the year 
1927-28 (also for 85 schools) was 14,067; for 1922-23 (for 80 schools 
reporting) it was 1 1,454. The number of deaf cliildren being educated 
in residential schools seems therefore to show a consistent increase. 
This may indicate both a growth in the facilities available and a 
greater care in locating and guiding children who need the training 
offered in a residential school. 

6. The condition of hearing was given for 11,108 pupils. More 
than 2,600 of these were reported as only pai'tially deaf, or hard of 
hearing. The line of demarcation between the so-called “totally 
deaf” cMld and the “partially deaf” child varies according to stand- 
ards established in respective States. The 2,696 cases reported os 
partially deaf are probably children who have very little hearing and 
need training in speech, language, and Hp reading; or they may come 
foom commumties in which no public-school provision is made for the 
hard-of-heari^ child. Many of them could no doubt bo educated in 
d^ passes for the hard of hearing if such existed in their home 


7. The age dietiibution given for 13,096 pupUs shows 87 to bo 

would indicate that a beginning has been 
m^e in the early training of the young deaf child who has no oppor- 
ty or home or nurseiy-school instruction in day class€». A 
much larger n umber (2,2S0) are between 5 and 9 yearsf and are thus 

of wport of tho koouUtoo of Anurloao soaools for tin uwi tho auinbai 
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still at an early age being started on tbe long arduous road of learning 
speech and language under a tremendous handicap. 

8. Industrial training plays a large part in the education of the 
deaf; although academic work is also pursued at least through the 
elementary grades. Ten percent of the students enrolled were re- 
ported as being in high school. Among the vocational courses offered 
are (in order of frequency of mention) domestic arts and sciences, 
general shop work, carpentry, printing and lithographing, shoe mak- 
ing and repairing, agiiciilture, painting and paper hanging, metal 
work, baking, tailoring, barbering, beauty culture, and typewriting, 

9. The average cost for instruction per deaf pupil enrolled in 46 
institutions reporting the necessary items was $197.30. The cost for 
other current expenses, including board and room, was $341.89. The 
sum of these two figures is $539.19, which represents the total cost 
for education and care. 

asSIDENTlAJL SCHOOLS FOR THS BLINL 

1. Responsibility for the education of the blind rests largely with 
the residential schools, since very few city school systems maintain 
day classes for this group of handicapped children. In each of 41 
States there is at least one such residential school,^® either publicly or 
privately controlled. The remaining 7 States have no schools of their 
own but have made legal provision for the education of blind chil- 
dren in residential schools of neighboring States. These are Dela- 
ware, Nevada, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

2. Of the 58 institutions reporting for the year 1930—31, 47 are 
under some form of State control, while 11 are privately controlled. 
As with the deaf, so with the blind we find considerable State finan- 
cial support given to some of the private schools through special ap- 
propriations or tuitions paid for pupils so assigned. So also the rela^ 
tionship between the residential schools for the blind and the State 
department of education is increasingly recognized as a vital factor. 
In a number of cases oj6B.cials of State departments of education take 
the same responsibility for the inspection or supervision of these 
schools as with respect to schools for the deaf. This is especially 
true in those States in which a bureau or division for the education 
of exceptional children has been developed 'within the State depart- 
ment of education. 

3. Separate schools for blind Negroes are maintained in 9 States, 
i.e , Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Viiginia, and West Virginia. Tour other States (Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Rjentucty, and South Carolina) conduct separate de- 
partments for Negro and white pupils -within the same school. 


In 16 oases deaf and blind oMLdren are provided for in different departments of the same sohooL 
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4. Statistics for 1930-31 show an enrollment in all schools report- 
ing of 5,530. Of this number 25 are under 5 years of age, 818 are 
from 5 to 9 years old, while 1,293 are 18 years of age or older. In 
1927 the enrollment reported for the same number of schools was 
5,304. Again, therefore, we see a slight increase in the number of 
exceptional children being cared for in residential schools - 

5. The condition of sight was reported for 5,010 pupils, as follows: 


Totally blind (with hearing) 2, 186 

Partially blind (with hearing) 2, 812 

Deaf and blind _ 


The line separating the blind child from the partially seeing varies 
somewhat according to standards established in cities providing sight- 
saving classes for partially seeing children. There is also a variation 
as to the standard of ad mi ssion to residential schools for the blind. 
The 2,812 children reported as “partially blind'' are probably poten- 
tially blind cases, or oases with so little light perception that they 
need to be educated by the tactile method. These are not to be con- 
fused with cases of partially seeing children who are ordinarily found 
in sight-conservation classes and who can be taught by visual methods. 

6. ^ide from the regular elementary-and high-school work offered 
in residential schools, vocational courses reported are in order of fre- 
quency as follows: Music; general shop work; domestic arts and sci- 
ences; basketry, fiber furniture, and chair caning; broom, brush, and 
mop making; dressmaking and tailoring; loom work, weaving, and 
rug making; piano tuning; mattress making. 

7. In 1930-31 it cost approximately $684 to care for and to educate 
each pupil in the schools reporting for blind only. The per capita 

cost of instruction in these schools was $213.91 ; that of other current 
expenses was $470.31. 


MSaiDMNTIAL SCHOOLS S'OR MEHTA-LLV RBFICXBHT ANJ> BBILBRTXO 

1. Separate State institutions for mentally deficient and epileptic 
now ^st m every State of the Union except Arisona, Arkansas, and 
• ST' recently established is the Utah State Train- 

“S opened its doors in October 1931 and had on its 

rolls during the first year 167 individuals. 

^ making provision for these groups of handi- 

^ped pei^nB there are 77 State institutions. The District of 
^lumbia also has a pubKc institution of this type located at Laurel, 

or^for^ntefiv®^«i institutions are for mentally deficient only 
onlv M deflraent and epileptic, while 11 are for epileptira 

T^ey are regS'^v ^7“ accommodate both children and adults. 
^ gularly administered by some State agency outside the 

’ « eobool. for th* 

dty administration. Two of these are inclnded In table ». Redolent obUdnn under oousty or 
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department of education — such, as a board of control, department of 
public welfare, or a separate board of trustees responsible to State 
ofELcials. In a few States (notably Maiyland, Alassachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania) an agency with functions more directly 
related to mental hygiene and mental diseases is in charge. 

3. The number of private schools existing for mentally subnormal 
children is not accurately known, but according to available records 
there are at least 150 of them scattered throughout the coimtry. Of 
these only 50 furnished the information requested in the statistical 
study made for the year 1930—31. 

4. Most of the private institutions have limited enrollments, though 
a number of them are doing excellent work in the training of the 
children entrusted to their care. Two of the largest ones are Elwyn 
Training School (in Pennsylvania) which has an enrollment of more 
tbfl.n 1,000, and the Training School at Vineland (in New Jersey) 
with an enroll m ent of about 600. These two schools draw large 
amoimts of their income from State funds through the payment by 
the State of tuition for children placed. Most of the other private 
schools are maintained entirely from private sources. 

5. Statistical information regarding total population of the State 
institutions for mentally deficient and epileptic is furnished periodi- 
cally by the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of 
Commerce. The primary concern of the Office of Education is the 
educational provision made for children of school age enrolled in all 
such residential schools whether public or private in nature. Of the 
80,000 or more inmates of all these institutions, about 18,000 are 
between the ages of 5 and 14, and 13,000 more are between the ages 
of 15 and 17. These are the people who need to be given the best 
possible training during formative years in order that as adults they 
will be able to make some limited contribution to institutional life 
if they cannot be returned to the community. 

6. Reports on enrollment in the schools maintained within the 
State institutions were incomplete. Available figures, however, indi- 
cate that in both pubhc and private schools of this type at least 3,300 
children were engaged in sense training or kindergarten work and 
between 10,000 and 11,000 were in the elementary grades. The com- 
bination of these two figures represents about 76 percent of the total 
number of children of elementary school age (5 to 14 years). In 
addition to the regular work of the elementary grades, training in 
household duties, in music, in physical education, general shop work, 
and various other vocational subjects is given in many institutions to 
all who can profit by such activities. 

7. Items necessary for computing per capita cost were reported by 
50 public and 24 private schools. The per inmate cost for total cur- 
rent expenditures was $248.51 in the public institutions and $524.28 
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in the private ones. The per pupil cost of instruction alone in the 
public schools was $51.83; m the private schools it was $120.05. No 
doubt the wide discrepancy between the figures for the two types of 
schools IS due partly to the difference in size of total enrollment, the 
very small schools necessarily incurring a larger per capita cost than 
the larger ones. It is also true, however, that some of the private 
schools have been more progressive in their educational methods than 
have been some of the State schools in which little has been done save 
to give custodial care. This fact, too, may account to some extent 
for the larger per pupil expenditure. Other factors influencing this 
situation are salary schedules, size of classes, and type of pupils for 
whom educationEil facilities are maintained. 

RESIDENTJji-L SCHOOLS FOR LELIlSrQVEHTS 

1. Of all residential schools, those for delinquent children seem as 
yet farthest removed from the general educational programs of the 
States, although progress is being made in the development of true 
educational ideals in their administration . All too often, however, 
the emphasis is stOl being placed upon punishment and correction 
rather than upon guidance and education. 

2. It is usual to find the administration of these institutions placed 
under boards of control, departments of correction, of public welfare, 
or similar agencies. The State department of education has prac- 
tically nothing to do with them. The extent to wliich child guidance 
ideals function, in their programs depends upon the vision of the indi- 
viduals comprising the administrative personnel. If as in some States 
(including California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania) there is a bureau of juvenile research or other 
State agency specifically charged with the study and treatment of 
behavior disorders among children, both in and out of institutions, 
one is more likely to find a wholesome approach to the problem of the 
delinquent who for his own sake and for the sake of society needs to be 
separated temporarily from the community and be given the type 
of guidance that can come only through a 24-hour-day program. If 
on the other hand the concepts of the outworn ** reform school^' are 
still attached to the institution, with emphasis placed upon restraint 
rather ^an upon the encouragement of legitimate outlets for self- 
expression, one can hope for little constructive help to come from it 
in its effect upon the life of the boy or girl entrusted to its care. 

3. Probably because so many of the institutions involved still have 
not adopted the educational point of view in dealing with their prob- 
lems, it has been d i ffi cult to secure the data needed to formulate a 
comprehensive survey of the situation. Repeated requests sent to 
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those not reporting failed to bring replies. Of approximately 175 
institutions believed to exist, some report was available from 117 
public schools and 30 private schools. 

4. Most of these private schools receive considerable financial sup- 
port from the States for the care of the children committed to their 
supervision. In fact, over 60 percent of the total income of all private 
schools reporting is derived from public funds. Thus, regardless of 
where the responsibility for juvenile delinquency lies, the public treas- 
ury provided in 1930—31 seven eighths of the funds used for the care 
and education of this group. The total amount so reported was almost 
$14,500,000. 

5. Because of the incomplete nature of the data available, the 
summary figures given cannot be considered final. Moreover, the 
turnover of the population in these schools is so great from week to 
week and almost from day to day that it is difficult to arrive at accurate 
figures regarding the size of the total enrollment. On the basis of the 
data reported it is estimated that more than 57,000 young people were 
enrolled at some time during the year in these institutions. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of these were boys and 30 percent were girls. The 
average daily enrollment in school classes for the same year was about 
34,000. 

6. The public institutions giving information as to racial status 
enrolled 25,976 white and 4,958 Negro pupils, and the private schools 
reported 7,620 white pupils and 1,297 Negroes. The ratio is approxi- 
mately 1 Negro to 5 whites. In the total population 5 to 20 years of 
age in 1930, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, there was only 
about 1 Negro to 8 whites. Nearly all the pupils in these schools for 
delinquents are between these ages. 

7. The average number of pupils for the year and the total expendi- 
tures for current expenses were reported by 68 public institutions and 
14 private schools. The per capita cost for current expenses (includ- 
ing instruction) computed on the basis of these figures is $390.39 for 
public schools and $428^63 for private schools. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR ALL SCHOOLS 
AND CLASSES REPORTED 

In table 3 is presented the total situation for both residential and 
day schools and classes in the United States so far as it has been 
reported. It seems safe to say that approximately 250,000 excep- 
tional children are receiving the benefits of instruction in special 
schools or classes of either residential or day school type and that more 
than 13,000 teachers are engaged in such instruction. A sum of more 
than $20,000,000 was reported as expended during the year for instruc- 
tional purposes. 
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Tlie nuxnbera seem large, yet tlie XLeed is mucli larger. If the Amor- 
ican ideal of an education for every cHild according to lais need is to t>o 
met, tlien tliere can be no baiting in our program until it includes tbe 

many bundreds of thousands even millions of cbildron who are still 

outside tbe pale of special educational facibties, yet whose need of 
them is urgent. The goal can be ex:pressed in no more effective way 
than in the simple sentence made famous by the Wliite House confer- 
ence: “ We must not leave one of them uncared for.*' 
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Tablbi 4 — Total number enrolled %n State and private residential schools for except 
tional children and %n speczal schools and classes in city school systems, 1931 or 
1933 


Blind 

and 

par- 

ually 

seeing 

Deaf 
and 
hard of 
hearing 

Men- 

tally 

defi- 

cient 

Socially 

■mAlftd- 

Ddl- 

cate 

chil- 

dren 

Crip- 

pled 

chil- 

dren 

Speech 

defec- 

tive 

Men- 

tedly 

gifted 

Total 

Justed 

(Incor- 

rigible 

and 

delin- 

quent) 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10,838 

19,324 

88,886 

47,772 

2A020 

16, 166 

22,736 

1,834 

231, 674 

199 

427 

309 

1,046 




60 

2,040‘ 

18 

70 

12 

'l06 





20& 

148 

810 



217 


19 



6M 

263 

638 

3,860 

3,790 

1,272 

1,803 

Z,177 

648 

1A841 

63 

176 

180 

476 





894 

60 

834 

1,736 

1, 114 

403 

34 


imin 

3, 761 



181 

' 221 





'402 


■■KTni 

693 

1,269 

195 

84 



2,841 

87 

237 

430 

'284 






123 

244 

636 

357 

4Q 




1,306 

21 

77 

86 

38 


iiiiiiii 

1 

1 -i^-r 

1 -r-r^ TT 

222 

726 

1,177 

6,387 

3,700 

2.681 

2,782 

33 


16,.486 

181 

421 

1,296 

746 

367 

37 


24 

3,062 

100 

616 

1, 916 

726 

78 

54 



3,474 

116 

266 

'390 

225 

162 




igiaa 

156 

366 

824 

548 

30 

322 



2,246< 

112 

252 

162 

310 





8a& 


110 

214 

825 

48 




697 

222 

321 

2,368 

1,614 

503 

882 



6,S00< 

477 

. 847 

6; 201 

270 

464 

260 


62 

li; 877 

837 

033 

7,207 

2,246 

A 067 

1,743 

6,368 

189 

22,670. 

316 

492 

3,200 

671 

391 

381 

388 


6,688. 

04 

200 

161 






416 

U6 

650 

1,669 

" 1,337 

l,0ffl 

621 


101 

6,423 

16 

86 

200 

225 





626 

60 

208 

499 

60 

110 

18 


nmn 

956 









191 



396 






204 

229 

478 

A 013 

1,200 

497 

911 

4^ 

20 

8,726 

108 

99 

18 

162 





887 

2,081 

%310 

17,868 

7,966 

6,671 

8,164 

3,981 

mgM 

4A02 

232 

472 

380 

1, 031 

47 




2 , 16 

37 

111 

202 

160 


[ngnmiM 


iHHSHB 

5h 

1,161 


6,692 

AS68 

1,676 

1,496 


789 

17, 16 

169 

434 

271 

224 


38 



A la 

64 

164 

775 

843 

143 

249 



'1,721 

731 

1,399 

12,450 

A 447 

1,647 

886 

2,841 

19 

2A42( 

33 

101 

737 

184 

276 

81 



1,41] 

104 

807 

803 

49 





76S 

37 

106 

180 

213 






260 

300 

21 

661 


numB 

■HH 


AMS 

344 

727 

240 

1,262 

BiHHB 

28 

__ i 


2,601 

201 

29 

180 

110 

28 





66 

69 

161 







274 

611 

690 

542 

mpBpH 

iBbESHB 


2. 290 

248 

260 

2,260 

1,624 

SI 


627 


A 145 

136 

331 

46 

631 

98 


mmmm 



130 

649 

^206 

781 

665 

613 

2,206 

22 

•j 3_^ 




71 

88 







48 
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State or oatl 3 rliig part 


Oontlnental TTnlted 
States 


Alabama.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

OalUToraia. 

Oolorado.. 


Oonneottont 

Delaware 

District of Oolumbla. 

Floridiu 

Georgia. 


Idaho 

Illinois.. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Xtonlslana. ... .. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Mlohlgan.... 
Minnesota.^ 
Mississippi.. 
MlssomU!.... 
Montana 


Nebraska... ^ 

Nevada 

New HftTnpahfrft 

New Jersey. ... 

Now Mexico 


New York:. ... 

North Oarollna.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon— 
Pennsylvioila... 
Rhode Island... 
South Oarollna. 
South Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Teocas. 

Utah 

■Vermont.. 

Vir ginia ... 


We 

West VL_ 
Wisconsin. 
Wyomlnig. 


Rnarto Btco. 
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Tablh 6. Toted number of teachers of exceTptional children in State and private 

restderUtal schools^ and in special schools and classes in city school systems t 
19S1 or 19SS 


State or outlying part 




Alabama.. 
Arizona — 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connectloat 

Delaware 

District of Ooltimbla. 

Florida 

Oeorgia — . 


Idaho 

DUnols-- 

Indlanal. 

Iowa 

SZansas-. 


Eentnbky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Mlohlgan... 

Mlnnesotsu. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska. .... 

Nevada 

New Hantpshlre.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island 

South OaroUna.. 
South Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas. 

trtah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 


Socially 

malad- 

Deaf Men- justed Crip- Tvra„. 

n.n /1 fftiiv tinwir. i^eh^te bpeech Aien* 


and tally 
hard-of- defl- 
hearlng olent 


(Incor- 
rigible 
or de- 
lin- 
quent) 



Continental United 
States 


1,235 2,469 4 . 017)4 2,027 


Washington 

West Virjdnla. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. _ ... 


Puerto Bloo. 




8 

133J^ 

44 

75 

37 


i23H 
8 32 

116 43 

11 16 

4354 30 

IS 14 

27 14 

1 6 

280K 147 

03)4 34 

77H 10 

12Q 


63 

28 

100 

IS 


340 

218H 

7 

93 

12 


21H 
327 ' 
1 

1,001 

17 

13 

324 

IS 

42 

640 

13 


102H 

131H 

4 



112 

22 

17 

76 
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as 

IMS 

IS 
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TasIiS 6. — J^^enditurea for instruction of exceptional children in State and private 
residenttal schools, and in special scho(^ and classes in city-school systems, 19S1 
or 19SB 


State or outlyl^ part 


Continental United States. 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois... 

Indiana-. 

Iowa. 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi.. 

Mlssomi 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York.. 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania... 
Bhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Ut^ 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 


Washington 

WestvEiiila— 

Wisconsin ... 

Wyoming 


Puerto Blco. 


Besldentlal 

schools 


$ 6 , 603,802 


90,677 
17, 616 
101.000 

412.263 
124,106 

100,602 

0,113 

78,606 

76,486 

44,847 

31. 310 
276,860 
140, 511 
167,627 
98,066 

126,702 
86,000 
31. 316 
164,460 
864,761 

261.966 
126,846 

60,118 
167, 170 
82,384 

73,160 

3,826 

18,885 

400,439 

64,081 

817, 002 

98.263 
61,260 

282,760 
167, 167 

46,680 
440,822 
36, 124 
40,962 

38.966 

213, 021 
170,687 
36,000 
27,180 
67,668 

64,826 
121,473 
132 ; 460 
14,386 

11,448 


Special 
schools and 
classes in 
dty-aohool 
systems 


$ 13 , 909, 073 


34.166 


843,847 

104,340 

‘ii8,“2e8 

‘' 66," 717 


1 , 446,740 

88,676 

44,601 

0,264 

14,841 


8,330 

279,727 

684,634 

1 , 338,768 
467 , 621 


872,406 


18,764 


8,062 
1 , 069, 014 


4 , 412,048 

2,024 


1 , 408,833 
41, 030 

86,268 

222,777 

107,806 

7,766 


17,208 


12,069 

231,840 

38,983 

360,667 


Total 


$ 20 , 612, 876 


124,783 
17, 616 
101,000 
1 , 266, 110 
124,106 

294,942 

9,113 

106,864 

76,486 

101,664 

81, 310 
1 , 723, 500 
179,087 
202,028 
107, 320 

141,043 

86,000 

30,646 

444,177 

049,306 

1 , 600,734 
608,467 
60,118 
629,676 
82 ; 884 

01, 924 
3,826 
27,837 
1 , 479, 363 
64,081 

6 , 229, 140 
100,287 
61,280 
1 , 641,603 
109, 090 

132,807 

668,609 

143,030 

67,728 

38,066 

213, 021 
106,806 
86,000 
27,180 
70,727 

206,165 

160,466 

603,127 

14,886 

U , 44 S 
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rr.T,TTi> 7 Numb&r enrolled in special schools and classes for excepitonal children in 

Iablb /. ivw systems, lOSl-SS 


Blind 



Oontinental United 
States 


6,308 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

OaUfomla 

Oolorado 

Oonnectlcnt 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia- 

Illinois 

X nrlfftTifl. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts—.—.. 

Miohlgan. 

Minnesota — . 

Missouri—. 

Montana 

Nebraska- 

New Hampshire 

New Jerrey 

New York. 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsylTania. 

Abode Island- 

South Carolina...... 

South Dakota 

Texas. 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington. 

wStWginla - 

Wisconsin 



Deaf 
and 
hard of 
hearing 

Social- 
ly mal- 
adjust- 
ed (in- 
corrigi- 
ble or 
delin- 
quent) 

i 

4 

4,434 

14,364 

8 

267 


36 

383 

2,861 


dent 


Deli- 

cate 

chil- 

dren 


nle? Speech Men- 
S?? defec- tally Total 
tlve girted 



76,09d 24,020 16,166 22,735 



2,606 

61 

1,637 

139 

568 

209 

400 

4,672 
1, 110 
1,166 
294 
423 

87 

2,338 

3,965 

8,317 

2,601 

1,602 

110 

306 

204 

4,296 

16,627 

192 

46 

6,084 

271 

678 

11,666 

688 

184 

116 


472 

2,106 

46 

1,625 


2,681 

367 

73 

162 

30 

48 

603 

464 

4,057 

361 

1,020 


110 


497 

6,671 

47 




19 

1,272 I 1,803 3,177 



382 
260 3,796 

1,743 6,368 

331 338 

621 


18 


911 478 



310 

627 

613 

2,206 


1.834 163,060 


60 


542 
12 
56 

648 I 12.895 

I 61 


2,244 

139 

1,207 

269 

676 

12,128 

1,644 

1,476 


136 
3,609 
62 9,314 

189 20,169 

4,008 

4,069 
110 
476 
204 
6,889 

32,628 
283 
46 

789 i 14,600 
> 366 

2.261 
18,481 
1,077 
279 
216 

226 
28 

2,201 
4, 221 
260 
6.608 

















































































30 BIENNIAL STJBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930-1932 


Table 8 — Number of teachers of exceptional children in special schools and classes 

in city school sy stems j 10S1—S$ 


State 

Blind 

Par- 

tially 

see- 

ing 

Deaf 
and 
hard of 
hear- 
ing 

Men- 

tally 

defi- 

cient 

Socially 
malad- 
lusted 
(inoor- 
ritihle 
or delin- 
quent) 

Deli- 

cate 

chil- 

dren 

Crip- 

pled 

chil- 

dren 

Speech 

defec- 

tive 

Men- 

tally 

gifted 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Oontlnental 











United States. 

48 

368 

407 

4,004 

660 

1,010 

888 

116 

76 

7,646 

Alfthama 



1 

f 

8 




3 

20 

AH7j07ia - 






immii 




1 

ArVATlAM 

BBB 

MHIilll 

■■ -'■■■■ 


1 


2 



3 

Oalifornla 

10 

10 

47 

166H 

76 

47 


mm^mi 

19 

648^ 

Oolorado 




3 






3 



mm 


108 

2 

26 

2 



189 

DalawflTfi 




10 






10 

Listrlot ot Oolnmbla. 


nmmi 


83 

IS 

0 

6 



66 

Florida 


BHHB 


18 






13 

Georgia 

1 

2 


26 

7 

3 




87 

riUTinlft 


43 

63>i 

242H 

62 

100 

124 

2 


627 

tnHfATIA 



71H 


20 

2M 


1 

96^ 

Towft.1 T ^ 


2 

19 

48H 


3 

Z 



76H 

IRTATIflAA ^ 



8 

16' ' 

BHBHj 

7 




26^ 

Eentndky........ 



1 

21 

2 

2 




31 

Maine 




6 


2 

HHj 



7 

Maryland ^ 


7 

4 

101 

8 

18 

18 



161 

Massadhusetts.. 


16 

80 

262 

11 

26 

30 

ie 

3 

393 

Michigan 


63M 

64M 

206 

66 

140 

00 

87)^ 

6 

74114 

Minnesota 

0 

12" 

20 

176H 

2 

18 

1%}4 

2 


267 

Mlssoml 


1 

20 

77 

40 

36 

24 


4 

201 

Montana 

■MHII 



7 






7 



inumi 

2 

13 

IH 

4 

H 

niumjj 


21 



New Hamxjsblre. 

■BB 

BHSBB 


13H 


BHHB 


18^ 

New Jersey 

5 

8 

22 

257 ■ 

29 

34 

66 

2 

1 

418^ 

Nftw Yorfc- 

9 

103 

60 

833 

26 

307 

176H 

8 


1,621J4 

North Carolina 




8 

2 

2 



12 

North !D&kotA 




4 






4 

Ohio 

4 

76 

62 

286 

128 

61 



86 

780H 

OklAhotrtft. . 



2 

12 

1 


1 


16 

Oregon .. 


i 

4 

86 

0 

4 

3 

■HHHi 


66 

Peonnsylvanla... 

1 

17 

19 

581 

49 

71 

S6J4 

12^ 

1 

788 

Rhndn Tnland 


8 


38 


14 

4 



69 

Son^ Oarohna 




10 






11 

South Dakota. 




6 


iniii 


. 


6 

Texas , 

2 


munH 

8 

mmni 

HBBB 

2 



16 







HHBH 

2 




2 

Virginia— _ _ 


6 

3 


8 

26 


■ 


68 

WftfllllTlgtOtL 

2 

7 

18 



1 

BH 

2 


142il^ 

West Vl^lnla. 



2 


6 


- 

10 

Wisconsin, 



60 


li 

26 

27J4 

10 

2 

213 
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Tablh 9 —~JEkcp&tid>ituT6i Jot pTincipoXs* and tcochors^ sclIcltigs, tcxthookSj suppltcSf 
etc. j for special schools and classes %n city school system^ 19S1S2 
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BIENNIAL StJBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabXiB 10. — Po’pvilotion of city^ nxittiber of exc&ptionoZ childveTb ewtoTXod in sj>eoiaX 
schools cLTid cl(iss€s % 7 ^ city scKool systoTTiy Q/f^ totcH oThrollTTiOTit i7i jyvJblic day schools 
of ctiy^ l&Sl — Sii 

aBOTJP I.— OITZES OP 100,000 POPULATION ANO MORS 



SzceptlojDjal ohUdren enrolled 


Total 

popula- 

tion 

(1030) 


Blrmiiigliain, Ala 

Long Peaohp Oallf 

Lros Angeles, Oallf 

Oakla^, Calif 

San Diego, Oallf 

San Francisco, Oallf 

Bridgeport Conn 

Hartford, Conn 

New Haven, Conn 

Wilmington, Del 

Washington, D.O 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Atlanta, Qa . 

Chicago, HL, 3, 376, 438 

Peoria, lU 104,969 

ni^ I 102,249 

114.946 
104, 193 
142,559 
121, 857 
111 , 110 
307. 746 


162.655 
106, 597 
486,869 
129, 549 
270, 366 




BvansvUle, Ind ' 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

South Bend, Ind 

Des Moines, Iowa 

JB^ansae Olty, Kana 

Wlohlta, TCafin - 

LrouIavBle, 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston. Mass 781, 188 

Oambrldge, Maas 118, 643 

FaU River, Mass 115, 274 

l/owell. Mass 100, 234 

Lynn, Mass 102, 320 

New Bedford, Mass 112, 597 

Somerville, Mass 103. 90S 

Springfield, Mass 149, 900 

Del^t, Mloh 1, 668, 662 

Flint, Mich 156, 492 


156, 492 

G-rand Rapids, Mloh 16^ 592 

Dnlnth, Minn 101,463 

Minneapolis, Minn 464,356 

St. Pam^Mlnn 271, 606 

Kansas Olt^ Mo 399. 746 

St. Xiouls, Mo 

Omaha, N'ebr I 214, 006 

Camden, NJT 118,700 

Fllmbetn, NJr 114.589 

Jersey City, N.J I 816, 715 

Newark, N J 442, 83 

Paterson, N J 

Trenton, NJ" 

Albany, N-Y 127, 412 

BufEalo, NT.Y 678, 070 

New York, N.Y__- 6, 980, 446 

Rochester, N. Y 328. 13 ‘ 

Syracuse, N. Y 209, 328 

XJtlca, N.Y 101, 740 

Yonkers, N.Y 134, 646 

Akron, Ohio 255,040 

Canton, Ohio 104,906 

Cincinnati, Ohio 451,160 

Cleveland, Ohio 900. 429 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Tulsa, Okla 

Portl^d, Or% 

Erie, Pa__ 




214.006 

118,700 


442.83 
138, 513 
123,356 
127. 412 
578, 076 


104.906 
451, 160 
900,429 
290,564 
200,982 
290,718 
170. 002 
141,258 
301, 815 
116, 967 


Philadelphia, Pa | 1, 950, 961 



Total 

day- 

soh^ 

enroll- 

ment 


68.861 
29,144 
300, 140 
64,242 
28,000 
78, 812 
27,471 
81, 872 
36,017 
18,026 
90, 831 
S4,0CS 
62,021 
633,780 



25, 869 
28, 011 
46,965 
124,099 
146.667 
16,852 
16,621 


245,207 


102,328 


19. 43411,075,040 


1,890 

6 

2,281 

7, 333 

161,049 


32,328 


11,8491 805, 
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EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDBEN 

_ ___ in F^o-oulcUion of city, numher of exceptional children enrolled in special 

and closes in city school system^ and total enroUment in puhlxc day schools 
S^eUy, 19S1-SB — Continued 

QROTJP I.— OITIBS OF 100,000 POPtTLATION’ AND MOKB— Continued 

Exceptional children enrolled ] 


Total 


Social- 

Deaf 'y ’3?'- 


seeing 


iZ, of aefl- cwi- cnu- 'V}™ 

^ bear- ^en dren 8*“®“ 


or 

delin- 

quent) 


Total 

dny- 

achool 


J.UI.U Deaf 

popular Blind Mon- Deli- Crip- a„e-oh Men- school 

tXon and hard tally cate ple<l ^iiS enroH- 

(1030) p^ del? chll- chil- niont 



Plttsburgb, Pa 609, 817 

Beading, Pa - ID. 171 

Scranton, Pa.--- 143,433 

Providence, R j: 981 

Dallas, Tex ?S2'!25 


El Paso, Tex - — 102, 421 

Fort Wirth, Tex 

Norfolk, Va 129. 710 

Blobmond, Va. 182, 929 

Seattle, Wash 3W, 683 

Spokane, Wash-..—- — 116, 614 

Tacoma, Wash 106,817 

Mil'waufcee, Wls 678, 249 



77 

12 

i;k> 

MQ 

2.S72 

806 

632 

tflM 



Total 33,244,890 4,636 3,448 13, 638 65, 538j20, 486 


GROUP II.— CITIES OP 30,000 TO 99,000 POPULATION 


Tacsom Aiiz 

Little Roc^ Ark 

Alameda, Calif 

Alhambra, Calif 

Berkeley, Calif 1 

Fresno, Calif... 

Glendale, CaUf.. 

Pasadena, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif 

Santa Barbara, Callt 

SEmta Monloa, Oallf 

Stockton, Calif 

Pueblo, Colo. (District 

no 1) 

Meriden, Conn 

Ne'w Britain, Conn 

Norwalk, Conn 

Norwich, Conn 

Stanford, Conn 

Watarbury, Conn 

Columbus, Gb 

Bloomh^on, 111 

Cicero, ni.. 

Danville, 111 i 

Decatur, 111 I 

East St Louis, D1 

Elgin, HI 

Evanston, HI. (District 

no 76) 

Joliet, HI 

Maywood, HI 

Melrose Park, 111 

Moline, HI 

Oak Park, ID 

Rockford, ID 

Rock Island, HI 

Suriugflold, IH 

Ghloa^, Ind 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Davenpon, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa.. 

Bipm City, Iowa 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

Bast aide \ 

west side.-.- 1/ 


33,87 
82, 1(H+ 
52,613 
62, 730 
70,086 
»1, 760 
33,013 
37, 146 
47,063 

60,096 
38, 481 
68, 128 
36. 019 
32,438 
56,766 
09,002 
43. 131 
30,030 
66,602 
36,765 
67, 610 
82, 184 
35,029 

63,338! 

42,993 

36,670l 

32,23t 

63,982 

85.864 
37,953 

71.864 
54. 784 
56,007 
60,751 
43,670 
70,383 

46,101 


115, 165 
19, 782 
S7, 151 
48. 282 
51.800 
19, 202 
36, 3*Vl 
26, 3H2 
35. 179 

ns. not 
21, 767 
21,305 
89, 


10,380 

in. 271 

7, 443 
7,85.1 

15. 513 
14. 775 

16. mM 
aU.999 
20,881 

7.624 

7,475 

11.092 

4.021 

6,340 

16.032 

6,413 

11.092 
18.297 
If), 375 
5,091 
6,670 
8.013 
11,646 
14,772 
6,008 

5. 380 
7,822 

4,ft5n 

5,878 
6.496 
17,0211 
6. 196 
13,341 
10. MU 
10,231 
10,025 
4,am» 
17,317 

4.546 

4,771 
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BIENNIAL. SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


'TabijS 10 — F^opulation of city, numh&r of exceptional children enrolled %n special 
schools and classes in city school system, and total enrollment in public day schools 
of city, 19S1—S2 — Continued 

GROUP II — CITIES OF 80,000 TO 99,900 POPULATION — Oonttnued 


Exceptional ohlldren enrolled 


City 

Total 

popula- 

tion 

(1930) 

Blind 

and 

par- 

tially 

seeing 

Deaf 

and 

hard 

of 

hear- 

ing 

Social- 
ly mal- 
ad- 

Justed 

(incor- 

rigible 

or 

delin- 

quent) 

Men- 

tally 

defi- 

cient 

Deli- 

cate 

cbU- 

dren 

Crip- 

pled 

chil- 

dren 

Speech 

defec- 

tive 

Men- 

taUy 

gifted 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

S 

D 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 


A4. 120 


6 


96 

81 



mil 

182 









S3bH| 

BHBbI 

47 


4B; 736 




84 


65 



149 

wLIJ-lj _ — — — — — — — 

70', 810 




73 

48 




121 


3?; 747 






14 



14 


S0 \ 861 






10 



10 

p w yy — — — — — — « 

36; 094 



7 

130 





137 


47 ; 490 




27 





27 


43, 936 




122 





122 


4fl ' 424 

12 

61 







63 





5>S 





25 


66, 537 

11 




19 

16 



172 


6S', 036 






16 



16 


69; 714 

12 



113 





125 


66*, 276 

12 



108 


12 



132 


71, 983 




130 





130 

T? OTT AUft TVT AAA _ 

35 ; 6S0 






7 



7 

.PJctlATTI A>TaSLC1 

43,363 




98 





98 

TT'finTifrtn TVTnRn — _ 

37 ; 366 




86 





86 

‘VJO'ol+.'hnTn . 

39 ; 247 


46 


174 





220 

'’^ro’a+'A^uf'nmrn - IVTaas 

84, 913 




58 





58 

Battle Oreel^ Mich 

43,573 

12 

20 

19 

102 

84 

71 

14 

26 

433 


47, 366 


9 


120 

45 

27 



201 

_ 

Dearborn, Mlcb 




mnnn 







Oity 

1 60,358 

f 



31 





31 

Fordson cli£^trlct..»„. 

1 16 

13 

■HSHB 

13 


88 



130 

I-T a Tn+ri^ TTI ot^ TV^ifib 

60, 268 



120 


71 

76 



273 

^^Isrblaiid B&rlc. Tyiiob _ ^ 

62 ; 969 

14 



100 

83 

18 



224 

IVUch--^-.- - 

651 187 

17 

23 



46 

26 




’17‘AlcLTnfl.y^n TVribh 

64, 780 


7 

7 

158 

23 




196 

'fVT'inh 

78, 397 


14 


153 

07 

44 

17 


325 

‘‘M'ns'b’AffO'n. "M'ltfxTi 

4i; 390 

is 



181 

68 




289 

* * f ■ ■ — — —— — — — 

'Pft-nt,1s4r»_ M'ich 

C4; 928 




132 



imum 


152 

Bort TTrirnn, ilVTicb __ 

31 ; 301 




28 



HHHB 


89 

fiasrlnaw. 

80, 716 

17 

12 


130 

19 

23 




201 

ft"!: TrvsftTib. TVTo _ _ _ 

80, 936 




104 





104 

_ TVTn 

67; 627 




07 





97 

Butte, IMont 

39 ; 532 




61 





61 

T^ln/viln^ "Nfibr 

7B'. 933 


10 


63 

110 




189 

’Mancb^tj^'*' -TT 





62 





62 

Naahnft, bJ it 

31', 4 ^ 




87 





87 

Atlantic ^ 

66: 198 



01 

123 


13 



197 

Bayorm©, N J---- 

1 


1C 


109 

36 

32 



186 

Bloomfield, N 

>,38,077 





69 




60 

Bast Orange, bl j 

68; 02 c 




34 





34 

Soboken, 

69 ; 201 



32 

94 


24 



160 

TrvlTigtOTiy >T J 

56; 733 





40 




40 

"R^earriy, N J 

40 ; Tie 

> 



24 


IMIlllll 

mmn 

HHHI 

24 


42 ; 017 




116 


mur 



122 

New Brunswlok, N J 

3< 555 

► . 



63 





63 

Nortb Bergen, N J, 

40; 714 




13 


BHH 

BHHB 


13 

^rangft, N T 

36, 390 

1 



61 

30 

9€ 

_ _ 


196 

Bassalo, N J - 

62 ; 96£ 

) 

BB 


124 





124 

Perth Amboy, N.J 

43 , 6ie 

\ , 



37 





37 

Plainfl^d, N J 

34 ; 422 

s 



107 





107 

TTrilnn Oity, N J _ 

68;66€ 

\ . - 








83 

New York, N. J_ _ . 

37 ; lOi 

r 



41 





41 

Amsterdam, N-x 

34 , 817 

r 



66 

33 




88 

Anbum^N.V. 

36', 66^ 

! 



64 





64 

BlTLsbamton. N Y-_ 

76,66S 

i 2S 






H 



479 


47, 397 

r _ 



97 




97 

Jamestowzi, N.Y 

46, 16£ 




123 

BHH 

BB 



133 

New Rochelle, NY 

64;00( 

Wmk 

1 


36 

1 6£ 

;| It 



117 

Niagara Balls, N Y 

76', 46( 

) 



366 

- 74 

a 14 

- 


443 

Poughkeepsie, N Y 

40,28£ 

s' 

' 


163 

t* 63 

i‘ : 



216 


Total 

day- 

school 

enroll- 

ment 




13,240 
7.829 
8,962 
12,840 
0, 027 
6,460 
6,447 
6,643 

7, 627 

g, 611 

6, 406 

8, 010 

0,423 

11,880 
12, 233 
16, 135 
8, 126 
6. 130 
6,802 
6,047 
6,540 
0,066 
8,683 


2, 639 
0, 996 
11,410 
10,827 
11,217 
11, 081 
16, 166 
10, 496 

13, 166 

7, no 

13,644 

14, 766 
10, 916 

7,667 
17,716 
10,442 
4,686 
12, S66 
18,072 
7, 647 
10, 100 
9, 607 
10,060 
7,807 
7,769 
7,044 
6,986 
7,067 
13, 147 
8, 619 
7. 8E0 
10, 016 
7,769 
7,916 
6, 621 
16, 050 
8,746 
9,377 
10, 162 
17,097 
6,970 
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'Tawth 10 P'opTiZoiion of ctty, number of exceptioncd children enrolled in, special 

and classes %n city school system^ and total enrollment in public day schools 
of city t 19S1-SS — Continued 

GROUP II.— CITIES OF 30,000 TO 00,000 POPULATION— Continued 
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EDUCATION OF BXCEPTIONAIi CHEILiDREN 


37 




■ 1 CO 

1 1 ^ 

1 1 

; : 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

■ 1 

1 1 

iiSSSiggi 

i "Sf ' 

1— i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


■ • 

» 1 
t 1 

1 1 
( 1 
r $ 

1 • 

1 f 

t 1 

1 1 




■ 1 ■ 

1 1 • 

1 1 ■ 
a 1 1 

■ 1 ■ 

• ' f 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

; ! ; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

\ 

1 

1 1 1 ko ^ M op 

1 1 1 »-H cs 

t 1 1 »— 1 V 

1 1 1 

■ 1 1 

■ i • 

■ 1 t 

1 1 i 

l3B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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t loclados boQi boys and girls. ^ Each class taught half day by same teacher; one has bnilding of Its own, oth^ Is located In hospital lor tnbeteular children. 
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Table 12.— Puvila enrolled tn State and private residential schooU for excephonal 

children j 1930-31 


State or outls^g part 


Blind 


Deaf 


Mentally 
deficient Dolni- 
aiid opi- qucn( 
lept It'S 


'rnl,il 


Continental United States. 


5,530 14,890 13,780 3».4JS 


Alabama.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlstiiot of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 


Idaho... 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 

Miimesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey.. 
New Mwdeo. 
New York... 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania — 

Bhode Island 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Teimessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


342 

99 

1,739 


1,201 

101 

212 

106 

300 


401 

162 

127 

20 

1,236 


iu:{ 

191 

617 

18 

2,331 


1, 073 
221 
909 
231 
23S 

:w 

2,720 

746 

725 

225 

.■MX) 
310 
im 
1, 395 
U5 


TIH) 

162 

7,002 

977 
160 
1, 108 
194 
101 

3, 472 
184 
49 
213 
651 

1,262 


(.7. 624 

1.498 

193 

(hjy 

1,916 

813 

l,fiI7 
2(>:t 
1, 134 
719 
630 

222 
4, 357 
1.518 
1,999 
669 

1,4«X) 

8:to 

562 

1,791 

2,063 

2.4U 

I, 640 

415 
1. 354 

416 

479 

191 

1.827 

387 

II, 398 

1,869 

464 

2,561 

770 

467 

5, 939 

m 

484 

420 

1,222 

2,375 

269 

266 

1,080 

1,024 

1,082 

1,618 

159 


Puerto Bico 


48 


48 
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Table 13 . — Number of teacher b of exceptional children in Staie and private residential 

schools f 19S0—S1 


state or outlying part 

Blind 

Deaf 

Mentally de- 
ficient and 
epileptics 

Delinquent 

Total 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

1 

% 

3 

■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

Continental United States. 

G62 

172 

1,042 

330 

700 

21ZH 

1,072>5 

404H 

5, 1863^ 

Alabama 

18 


41 


■Hpi 


36 

■■■ 

97 

Arizona 

3 


9 






12 

Arkansas 

18 


42 




2 

BBBHI 

60 

California 

17 


26 

5 


9 

25 

2234 

11934 

Colorado 

20 


35 


4 

1 

32 

92 

Connecticut, 


3 

13 

29 

8 


34 

7 

94 

Delaware 





1 


11 

6 

17 

District of Columbia 




27 

7 

ZH 

21 


58^^ 

Florida 

9 


34 


2 

14 



Georgia 

14 


30 


2 


7 


63 

Idaho. 

0 


8 


1 


e 


21 

Illmols. 

30 


62 

8 

21 

17 

! 59 

36 

233 

Indiana 

10 


44 


20 

2 

34 


ii6 

Iowa. 

22 


50 


26 

3 

11 

8 

126 

Kansas 

19 


34 


4 

3 

4 


64 

Kentucky 

19 


40 


6 

5 

1 

30 


100 

Louisiana.. 

10 


42 


G 

2 

1 3 


69 

Maine.. 



12 


12 


1 20 


44 

Maryland.. 

31 


23 

17 

6 

19 

81 

177 

Mas^chusetts. 



39 

26 

77 

90 

1 87 

2 

309 

Michigan 

22 

1 

63 

4 

46 

mM 

36 

22 

189 

Minnesota 

18 


43 


33 

HEI 

20 

1 

124 

Mississippi 

10 


28 


7 


17 


62 

iSSOlirl m m m m ^ 

19 


60 

30 

13 


36 


160 

Montana 

4 


18 

5 


814 


33U 

Nebraska 

9 


24 


7 

1 

2 

1 12 


54 

Nevada 







3 


3 

New Hampshire 





8 


6 


14 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.. 

14 

10 

57 

13 


42 

1 

28 

60 

9 

8 

195 

37 

Now York 

19 

31 

221 

38 

145 

23 

73 

178 

72S 

North Carolina 

34 


69 


9 


32 


134 

North Dakota 

e 


16 


9 


9 


40 

Ghlo 

31 

mnnH 

61 

14 

1 29 

10 

41 


186 

Oklahoma 

20 

nmnil 

48 


3 

19 


90 

Oregon, 

6 

■HU 

15 


7 


6 


34 

Pennsylvania. 


70 

27 

132 

40 

28 

70 

36 

402 

Rhode Island.. 

1 


16 


6 

! 214 

5 


2&14 

South Carolina 

10 


17 


6 

12 



South Dakota 

8 


16 


g 


5 


37 

Tennessee.. 

27 


28 



2 

26 


83 

Texas 

a7 


90 


12 


34 


198 

Utah 

6 


17 


6 




27 

Vermont 



8 


6 




13 

Vlifinia....... 

15 


36 


3 

6 

20 


85 

Washlziffton 

13 


17 


7 


17 


54 

'West Vuvtnia.. 

24 


42 


1 


9 


76 

Wlswmain 

25 


33 


25 


29 


132 

Wyoming. 





4 

11 


15 

Puerto Rico.. 


6 
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BIENISIAIj STTEVBT of education, 1930—1932 

-Statiatica of State and private residential schools for exceptional 

children f 19S0—S1 

A. — RESIDEN'TIA.Ii SOHOOIrS FOB THE BLIND 


Pupils' 



O OQ 

I I4§ 




Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blinds Talladega* Ala 

Alabama Instltate for Deaf and Blind (N'egro), Talladega* 

Ala 

AJl 2 ^ona State School for the Deaf and the Blind* Tucson, 

Ariz-,^----- 

A rTrftnwAw Sohool for the Blind CN^ro), Little Book, Ark__ 

Arkansas School for the Blind, Little Boo^ Ark 

•Oallfomla Sohool for the Blind, Berkeley, OallL 

■Colorado Sohool for Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, 

Oolo - 

Oonnectlcnt Nursery for the Blind, Farmington, Conn... 
Conzxeotiont Instltnte for the Blind (Sohool Department) , 

Hartford, Conn *... — 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, St Augustine, 

Fla » - — 

Oeoigrla Academy for the Blind, Macon, Qa > I 

Idaho State Sohool for Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 

Hllnola Sohool for the Blind, laoksonville. III 

Indiana Sohool for the Blind, Indianapolis, Ind — 

Iowa Sohool for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa... ...... ... 

Kanaas State Sohool for the Blind, Kansas City, Kans 

Kentucky School for the Blind, Louisville, l^-‘ 

i:x>ulslana State School for the BUndtBaton Rouge, La 

Louisiana State Sohool for the Negro Blind, SootlradvUle, 

- 

Maryland Sohool for the Blind, Overlea, Md .... 

Maryland Sohool for the Colored BUnd and Deaf, Over- 

lea, Md-...— ...... ....... 

Perkins Institution and Massaohusetts Sohool for the 

Blind, 'Watertown, Mass 

Mlohlscan Sohool for the Blind. Lanslns. Mich... .... 

Mlnn^a State School for the Blha^TFarlbault, Minn 

Mississippi School for the BUnd, Jackson, Miss 


Montana State School for the Deaf and the Blind and 

Training Sohool for Feeble-minded, Boulder, Mont.. 

Nebraska Bohool for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nebr 

jlnstltute fra: Blind, Sisters of St. Joseph of Peace, Jersey 

j^xthnr Sunshine Home and Kindergarten for Blind 
Babies, Summit, NJr 


New Mexloo Sohool for the Blind, Alamogordo, N Mex 

New York State Sohool for the Blind, Batevla, N.Y 

Dyker Heights Home for Blind Children, Brooklyn, N Y- 
Catbollo Institute for the Blind, New- York (East 221 

Street and Paulding Avenue), N.Y 

New York Institute lor the Education of the Blind, New 


York (999 Pelham Parkway, N Y.) 

.State School for the Blind, Be^lgln N C 

Btate School for the Blind and t^e Deaf (Negro), Balelgh, 

N .^^1 ... — — — — . — — ... . ^ ^ 

North Dakota Sohool for the Blind, Bathgate, N.Dak.... 

•Ohio State School for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio - 

Oklahom a Sohool for the Blind, Musk<^;ee, Okie. 

-Oregon State Sohool for the Blind, Salem, OrM 

Bo:w-aTeaves School for the Blind, King of Rn^a, Pa , 

Bt.MarYe Institatlon for Blind, LansiBll^ Pa 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
Philadelphia, Pa I, 

1 Does not Include pupils taTring vooatloacial ooursas only. 

* Indudes school for tn** deaf. 

* Indlndes 3 who teac 


I mcdudes 3 who teach both deaf and blind. 

* Available data were incomplete. 

^Includes Negro department. 

•* Inoludes schools for the deaf and the feeble-minded. 


84 34 $41,846 

' 18,706 

2 86,646 

10 } 58.020 

47 86,770 



$18, 699 $41, 646 

7, 844 < 18, 706 


17, 016 
30,000 
16, 467 


*86,646 

60, oa) 

81, 714 


17 201, 066 63. 6^ * 182, 167 



28 194 

17 86 

10 64 

10 40 

14 71 


168,622 
48,906 
14, 613 
237,076 
247,811 
116,416 
89,740 
74,600 
166,000 

9,000 

108,860 


116,664 

92,880 

66,600 

38,494 

76.000 

169.383 

80.000 


0,426 

4,806 

106,070 

16,643 


17,266 

28,273 

80,000 

4,000 

81,860 


80,666 
23.600 
2% 760 
10,327 
24,848 

71,677 

17,000 


*188,622 

42,860 

14,886 

287,070 

236,707 

116,416 

72,272 

74,868 

174,000 

9,000 

■106,881 


600,146 

02.389 

78,807 

86,687 

78,660 

•169,388 

47,000 


, 27,468 

16 

40 140,428 


28,416 

88,741 


94 

32 07 

10 48 

.... 28 
13 161 

10 108 


18,302 

77,010 

|l36,711 

17,200 

166,626 

110,000 

27,899 

8,864 


5,068 

48,098 

11^719 

8,200 

66,060 

26,683 

6^500 

A840 


46,478 

140,064 

140.428 

16,800 

168,063 

409,664 

>360^478 

29,000 

168,618 

110,000 

27,899 

18.393 


11 I 182 I 88 I 161,007 { 47,018 i 226,760 
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TabIjI] 16 - — Statistica of State and ^private reszdential schools for escceptionaJL 

children^ 19S0—S1 — Continued 

A.— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 



Westara Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 

Pa 25 26 &9 

South Carolina School for Deaf and Blind, Cedar Spring, 


South Dakota School for the Blind, Qnry, S Dak 8 13 16 

Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashville, Tenn 21 147 

Tennessee School for the Blind (Negro), Nashville, Tenn. 6 42 


Texas Deaf, Dum^ and Blind Institution for Colored 

Youths, Austin, Tex 26 16 66 

Texas School for the Blind, Austin, Tex 31 26 148 

Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, tTtah 5 25 

Virginia State School for Colored Deaf and Blind, 

Children, Newport News, Va 3 27 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Va. 12 67 


Washington State School for the Blind, Vancouver, wash. 13 12 60 

West Viralnla School for Colored Deaf and Blind, In^- 

tute, WVa 6 9 

West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, 

Romney, W-Va. 19 8 74 

Wisconsin School for the Blind, Janesville, Wis 25 4 92 


J R 
S 

e CQ 


85,165 

190,000 


41,869 
14 I 105,420 
24 66,290 





15,997 
14, 837 

51,000 


35,000 

6,040 

44,726 


54,818 12,500 


86 195, 000 

43 141, 416 


95.000 

28.000 


8 


$106,304 

* 106,000 
40.851 

80,843 

> 134,000 
69,000 
>190,000 

>41,859 
* 119, 760 
56,290 

>54,818 

>195,000 
141, 415 


B— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind, Talladera, Ala 

Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind (Negro), Talladega, 


Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Tucson, 


Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rool^ Ark.® 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif 

St. Josephs Home for Demf Mutes, Oakland, Calif 

Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, 
O 0 I 0 ..H .. 

Mystic Oral School r<»- the Deaf, Mystic, Conn 

American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conm 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Washington, D.C.: 

Oallaudot College — .... 

Kendall School - 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, St. Augustine, 

Fla.* 

Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Sprh^, Ga.® 

Idaho State School for Deaf and Blind, Gooding, Idaho — 

The Ephpbeta School for the Deaf, Chicago, Ul.. 

Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, ul — .... 

Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Irtd 

Iowa School for the Deaf, Council BlutTs, Iowa 

State School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans- . 

Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky—. 

Louisiana State School for Deaf, Baton Rouge, La 

Chln^ulHh Institute for the Deaf, Chinchuba, La 

Maine School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine .... 

St. Francis Xavier School for the Deaf. Baltimore, Md... 

Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Relnbarde School for Deaf Children. Kensington, Md 

Maryland School for the Colored Blind and Deaf, 

Overloag 

Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, Maas 

Boston School (br the Deaf, Boston, Mass 

Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass 


30 


266 

95 

$143,656 

$66, 314 

$143,656 

6 


68 

.... 

18,700 

7,344 

•*18,706 

0 

0 

56 

S 

85,545 

109,500 

17, 615 

*•85,645 

42 


214 

96 

60,000 

211,500 

26 



214 

9 

406, 591 

60,864 

216,722 

5 


32 

— 

7,353 

863 

8,403 

> 35 

17 

185 

17 

201,965 

63, 622 

«* 182,167 

13 

11 

82 

1 

111,987 

15,643 

111,987 

29 

14 

202 

— 

112,269 

66,000 

127,186 

17 

10 


53 

>130 

10 

j-149,250 

66. 114 

160,782 

34 


233 

3 

158,622 


*• 168,622 

30 


244 


30,400 

85,000 

8 

'll' 

68 


58,052 

10,685 

69, 641 

8 


118 


20,036 

62 

'“o' 

468 


339,329 

107,564 

339,329 

44 

52 

294 

75 

188,500 

62,299 

186,956 

56 


•366 


1 286.369 

286,369 

34 

'ii' 

172 

47 

1 168,203 

63,500 

168,879 

40 

^ ^ — 

•343 

— — — - 

178.000 


178,000 

30 

H M B H 

166 

35 

260,060 

48,000 

260,060 

12 


* 61 

---- 



12 

12 

98 

— — — — 

60, 600 

17, 699 

58.572 

5 

--- 

40 

— — — _ 



23 

23 

141 

10 

103,340 

48,000 

103,560 

5 

3 

11 

— 

7,016 

16,488 

7 

3 

27 

7 

108,850 

31,860 

>* 106,381 

10 

6 

72 

- — — - 

40.728 

17, 277 

56,147 

26 


•198 

— — — — 



446,794 


"6 

145 


100,378 

64.~^ 


* Inolndes school for the deaf. 

*» Includes school for the blind. 

* Includes 8 who teach both deaf and blind. 

* Includes Negro department. 

> College students. 

* Total pupU^ all grades. 
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TABIiB 16.- 


BIENNIAL STOVEr OF EDtJCATION, 1930—1932. 

-Statistics of State and 'private residential schools for exceptional 
chtldren, 1930— SI — Continued 

B— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF— Continued 


Institution 




I 

iz: 


Pupils 

1 


-3 


s 

O 


s 

-g 

a 

§ 

§ 

i4 

N 

W 


Sarah Fuller Home for Young Deaf Children, Roxbury, 

Ih^ass... 

Evar^Ucal Lutheran DeaX-Mnte InatituteVDetroltr 

Michigan School for the De^^ Fitot,~Ml^'.V”rr"mmi 

W Roby Allen School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn 

Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn 

Mlsslasippl School for the De^ Jaokaon, Mlas.«_- » 

Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, M:o 

Central Institute for the Deat St Louis, Mo 

St Joseph Institute for Deaf-Mutes, St Iiouis, Mo 

Montana State School for the Deaf and the Blind and 

Training School for Feeble-Minded, Boulder, Mont * 

Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebr . 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, NJr...... 

New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, N.Mex 

Le Oouteulx St Mary’s Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes, Buflalo, N.Y. .. . 

Cleary Oral School for the Deaf, Brooklyn, N-Y-.V..!'”' 
Nwthem Now York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Malone, 

Asaooiatipn for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mut^r 

New York (904 Lexington Avenue), N.Y, ... 

New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
to^umb. New York (09 Fort Washington Avenue), 

St J oseph's Institute tor the Improved f^truotlon oIDm^' 
Mutes, New York (Eastern Roulevord and One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-seventh Street), NY 

Wright Oral School, New York (l West One Hundred 

and Twentieth Street), NY. 

Rochester School for the Deaf, Ro^ester, N.Y 
T^he Central New York Institute for the Deaf, RoineiN". yI 
North Carolina School tor the Deah Morganton, N.O__- 
St^^School tor the Blind and the Deaf (Negro), Raleigh, 

North'fr^ota'SphV^foVthVD^,'DovlisL^e",'N.D'^I 

State School tor the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio- - 
St. Rita School for the Deaf, Lookland, Ohio 

Home Oral School, Sand Sprlnn, Okla 

Oklahoma State School for theDeaf, Sulphtir, Okla 

D^, BUnd, and Orphans' Institute, Taft, Okla 

^egon State School for the Deaf. Siem, Oreg 

The Sanatorium School, Lansdowne, Pa - 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute tor D^'f-Mutw*.' 

Phil^elphla (3fi09 Spring Garden Street), Pa 

fM^^aining in Speech of Deaf Children, Phiiadel-' 

Pennaylvai^a " ii^itutton" "tor "the ' D^," " Phifadelphla’ 

Do Paul Institute for the Deaf, Pitt8burgh’(BrtwkUne)’; Pa3 
West^ Pen^ylvania School for the D^, Pittsburgh 
ood) • 

PMJMvlvmala Stete Oral School tor the D^rsia^tonr Pa" 

8 Deaf, Santuroe, PR 

1^0^ Island S<diMl for the Deaf, Providence, R.I 

Carolina School for Deaf and Blind, Cedar Spring, 

South Dairot a ¥choortor" the" D^,~sIotnc FaUs! ‘s "d^ 
Tennessee School tor the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn 
Tennes^ the Deaf (Negro), KnoivSie.'Tenn" I 

** Includes school tor the blind, 

I *5®** <1®*^ blind, 

f Negro department. 

J To^ pupils, all grades. 

» Incfludes school for the blind and the teeble-mlnded- 


3 1 1 B 21 

4 3 I 28 

63 n 282 

4 8 12 

30 246 

28 183 

44 326 

30 35 61 

6 8 40 

18 10 71 

24 17 138 

67 8342 

13 8 09 

38 22 171 

6 .... *12 

18 17 84 

38 50 209 

41 OS 256 

90 23 371 


118 


36 

4 


16 

26 » 171 

17 14 99 

43 334 

16 I 104 

16 8 27 

61 462 

14 6 8i 

1 6 

44 8394 

3 *15 

16 116 

4 1 3 

7 9 41 

10 I 26 34 


4 

37 


21 


a 

■§§ 

as 

as 

Js 

M 

S w >> 

s 3 b 

Wm O 


S’® 




3S - 

,3:8 2 

III 

M W U 3 

W 


9^ 


Cl 

£ 




$ 376,121 


162,610 
167, 600 
206,818 


78 

16 

36 

10 

6 

16 

17 

16 

26 

2 

26 


36 


46 473 

12 ) 12& 

300 
11 91 

9 36 

18 83 


»212 

S 93 6 

« 214 

23 


7 

2 

33 


7 

11 

26 

2 

60 

67 

16 

3 


11 

1 


160,383 

166.941 

36 . 3.941 
08,000 

111,265 


$ 9,008 
59 , 067 


6^6«^) 
26 , .600 
61 , 081 


71, 677 
30,000 


67, 840 
138 , 063 


214,241 


1 17 . 4!ta 
17,823 
176, 087 

126 , 711 
106,869 
320,456 


146,382 

83,876 

64,222 


341,263 


67 I 48 




189, 917 
67,630 
4,833 
87,680 

106,000 

66,000 

122>430 

134,000 


28. 8311 


30,001 

60,826 

284,000 

68.488 


$ 116,370 
94,708 


160 , 723 
167,600 
261,044 
93,614 


> 16D,.383 
166 , 941 
30 . 3 , 700 
08,000 

111 , 747 


46 . 164 
18,010 


12,719 
34, 432 
103,000 
12,728 


19,046 


68,244 

186,043 

277,837 

231.960 


» 1,823 
74,719 
176, 087 

36(^476 

109,073 

2701,460 

106,960 


146,382 

88,876 

64,277 


I . , 


146,766 


7 % 618 
18.672 
250 
25,626 


18, 188 
49 ; 150 

51,000 


377,618 
41. 102 

107, 181 
67,680 
7,480 
87,404 

|*> 106 , Q00 

66,864 

116,086 

|*« 134.000 
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'ABiiB 16 - — Statistics of State and •private residential schools for exceptioncH 

childrent 1930S1 — Continued 

B— BESIDBNTIAL SCHOOLS FOB THE DEAF— OoDtlnned 


Institution 




Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex 

Jtah School for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, Dtah... 

The Austlne School, Brattleboro, Vt 

/Irglnla State School for Colored Deaf and Blind Children, 

Newport News, Va 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton-^Va. . 
kVashlngton State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, wash. 
irVest Virginia Schools for the Colored Deaf and Blind, 

The West Virginia" SchMis^ for the iSeaf and the Blind, 

Romney, W,Va 

SVlsconsln School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis 

3t. John's Institute for the Deaf, St Francis, Wls 


64 

17 

8 

4 

31 

17 


36 

33 


Pupils 


1 


'O 


9 

10 

26 


29 

17 




442 

91 

66 

44 

183 

91 

34 

280 

130 

60 


3 


72 

89 


3 

19 


46 


Pig 

H 

I 4 « 

II s 


$ 220, 211 

190.000 
28,338 

41,359 
105, 420 
76, 510 

54,813 

195.000 

242.000 




■a 


m 


lls- 

lll 


$82, 963 

35.000 
17.685 

6,640 
44,726 
21, 113 

12,500 

96.000 

42.000 


I 


3 

o 

ei 


$216,967 
*>190,000 
42, 2U 

|*> 41. 350 
*•119,760 
76,510 

*• 54, 8U 

!*• 195.000 
134,000 


O.— RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT AND EPILEPTICS 


Numbtf of In- 
mates 

Number of teacb* 
em 

Pupils 

Becelpts from 
publlo funds 
(State, county, 
and dty) 

Expenditures lor 
Instruction 
(teacbers* sala- 
ries, books, etc.) 

Kindergar- 

ten 

Elementary 

2 

D 

B 

6 

« 

7 

536 

2 

38 

54 

$186, 461 

$2,100 

3,264 

10 

20 

261 

815, 579 

16,249 

648 

6 

112 

175 

265,834 

6,178 

288 

3 

18 

44 

102,884 

3,209 

178 

1 

12 

49 

64,000 

600 

955 

8 

22 

77 

364.048 

9,121 

278 

3 

26 

96 

116,036 

3,000 

212 

7 





406 

2 

60 

95 

194,3^ 


237 

2 

20 

20 



444 

1 

54 

82 

76, m 

1,010 

^904 

3 

73 

116 

846,646 

8,192 

2,882 

18 

45 

872 

771,020 

15,688 

461 






1,722 

20 

40 

140 


20,000 

856 






1,674 

20 

52 

496 

517,203 

15,021 

916 

6 

49 

129 

,295.880 

4,860 

608 

2 

9 

27 



1,067 

2 

19 

36 

1 214.888 

2,000 


Institutfi n 


JPttbilc 

Partlow State School, Ttiscaloosa, Ala. ........... 

Sonoma State Home, Eldrtdee, O^f 

Pacific Colony, Soadra, Calif. 

State Home and Training School for Mental Defec- 
tives* 

Grand Junction, Colo 

Ridge, Colo 

ManKfleld State Training School and Hospital, Mans- 
field, Conn - 

Delaware Commission for Feeble-minded, Stookley, 

Del........-..-...-.-.--.......-..-......-- 

D Istri^' TraiHlM Annapolis j unot ion^M * *. 

Florida Farm Cmony, Gainesville, Fla 

Georgia Training School for Mental Defeotlvee, 

Graoowood, Ga.**.., — 

State School and Coloxiy, Nampa, Idaho 


State School and Colors, Nampa, 

Dixon State Hospital, Dixon, lU... 

Lineoln State School and Colony, Lincoln, 111 

Mtssoatatuok Colony, ButlervUlA Ind.... 

Fort Wayne State S^ool, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Indiana Village for Epileptics, Newcastle, Ind. ** 

Institution for Feehle-nunded Children, Glenwood, 
Iowa. 


Hoa^tal for Epileptics and Sdtiool for Feeble-minded, 
Woodward, lowa «. ... ........ 


State for Epllwilm, Parsons, X an B — 

State Trsdnlng School, winfitid, EAns- 


d' 

O 

Pt 


S 


$114,267 

815,57* 

266,880 


102,384 

44,410 

012,888 


118,1 
248,380 
131,802 


71. US 
616,748 
784,756 
66,878 
474, as 
271.7X6 

472,73$ 

285.706 

248.042 

219,006 


*• InOlisdes sohool for the blind. 

tiThiis is the <^aial training school of the District of Oohunhia. 

**Znootttplete data wipplementert by report of the Burean of the Census, 1928. 

4406—38 6 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabziS] 16 . — Stattsttcs of Stato and 'private reszdentiaZ schools for exccptioTiol 

childTcnf IdSO — 31 — Contin.UBd 

O. — RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT AND EPILEPTICS — Con. 


Institution 


Public — Continued 

State Institution for the Feeble-minded, Frankfort, 

Ky 

State Colony and Training School, Alexandria, Xra... 

Pownal State School, Pownal, Maine 

Rosewood State Training School, Owlngs Mills, 

Md 11. - - - 

Belchertown State School, Belchertown, Mass 

Monson State Hospital for Epileptics, Palmer, 

Mess •»- - - - 

Walter E. Fernald State School, Waverly, Mass 

Wrentham State School, Wrentnam, Mass u 

Michigan Home and Training School, Lapeer, Mich.. 

WasTie County Training School, NotiJivUle, Mloh 

Ml^gem Farm Colony for Epileptics, Wahjamega, 

Minnesota Colony for Epileptics, Cambridge, Minn. 
Minnesota School for Feeble-minded and Colony for 

Epileptics, Faribault, Minn 

ElUsvllIe State School, EUlsville, Miss 

Missouri State School for Feeble-minded, MarshaU, 
Mo. 


Montana State Training School for Feeble-minded, 

Boulder, Mont 

Nebraska Institution for Feeble-minded, Beatrice, 

Nebr 

Laconia State School, Laconia, N.H. 


North Jersey Training School, Little Falls, N-J 

State Colony for Feeble-minded Males, New Lisbon, 

N.J u 

New Jersey State Village for Epileptics, SkUlman, 
J...... 

Vineland State School, Vineland, N.J 

W oodbine Colony for Feeble-minded Males, W ood- 

blne, N J... 

New Mexico Home and Training School for Mental 
Defectives, Los Lunas, N.Mex. 


Albion State TralnlngSohool, Albion, N.Y.^* 

Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, Napa- 

noch, N Y 

Newark State School, Newark, N.Y 

New York City Children’s Hospital (Randalls Is- 
land), N Y “ 

Rome State School, Rome, N Y 

Craig Colony for Epileptics, Sonyea, N Y.u 

Syracuse State School, Syracuse, N.Y 

iJetchworth Village, ThleUs, N Y 

Wassalo State School, Wassaio, N Y. (no data) 

Caswell Training School, Kinston, N.C 

State Colony for Epheptlos, Raleigh, N O. (no data)- 

Instltutlon for FeeSle-mlnaed, Grafton, N.Dak 

Institution for Feeble-minded, Apple Creek, Ohio 

(no data) 

Inrtltutlon for Feeble-mlnde<L Columbus, Ohio 

State Hospital for EpHeptlos, Qalllpolis, Ohio u 

Institution for Feeble-mlnd^, Orient, Ohio 

Institution for Feeble-minded, Enid, Okla “ 

State Institution for Feeble-minded, Salem, Oreg 

Laurelton State Village, Laurelton, Pa 


Number of in- 
mates 

Number of teecb- 
ers 

Pupils 

Beceipts from 
public funds 
(State, county, 
and city) 

Eipenditures for 
instruction 
(teachers' sala- 
ries, books, etc ) 

t 

a 

& 

P-1 CO 
« g 
^ C3 
ca 

o 

en 


Elementary 


3 

D 

5 

6 

7 

8 

700 

6 


341 

$122, 098 

$4, 149 

i $122,998 

599 

6 

40 

82 

180,000 

4,000 

203.033 

723 

911 

12 

11 

116 

254, 450 

8, 942 

259,700 

1, 059 

14 

30 

117 

877, 7^ 

14, 591 

715, 777 

1 528 

3 





441,350 

1,734 

34 

46 

242 

913, 950 

33,0^ 

786, 102 

1, 692 

26 

225 

468 



032, 097 

3, 657 

21 

64 

310 

1,419,804 

20,568 

1,419,804 

894 

25 

34 

435 

1, 118, 138 

48. 100 

814, 734 

920 

1 

1 


'' 


230. 511 

410 

6 

10 

71 

491, 450 

4, 298 

173,991 

2. 376 

28 

66 

447 

434, 217 

27, 193 

348, 727 

319 

7 

90 

61 

60, 000 

3,600 

337, 000 

1,106 

13 

70 

0?. 

256, 294 


237, 630 

332 

5 

42 

48 



‘■‘109, 383 

1,006 

7 

60 

133 


5,000 

237, 500 

633 

8 

49 

142 

188, 770 

C, 135 

190,900 

556 

14 

23 

129 

298,289 

16,701 

289, 689 

445 

4 





137,000 

1,114 

13 

33 

59 

468,007 

16,067 

864,734 

1,431 

8 

25 

31 

622,315 

13,770 1 

630, 780 

451 

3 

40 


108,353 

1,380 

435, 375 

48 

1 


18 

30,000 

900 

22,000 

333 

9 


216 

129, 167 

9,658 

127, 244 

1, 102 

1 


140 

484,881 

2,584 

477, 747 

1, 458 

13 

43 

HI 

631,416 

12, 472 

531,413 

1, 439 

27 

78 

181 




3,545 

26 

213 

162 

1,000,908 


1,000,998 

1, 890 

7 


176 

937, 156 

13,160 

809, 592 

1, 521 

41 

40 

403 

664,707 

20,866 

647. 287 

2,880 

21 

09 

361 

1, 110,394 

38,927 

1,110,304 

648 

0 

“isr 

67 




643 

9 

55 

101 

281,812 

8, 637 

215, 032 

2,088 

10 

41 

311 

423, 679 

12,061 

404,3:^2 

2,208 

3 





569, 270 

2.478 

7 

36 

182 

413,226 

3,749 

413,220 

820 

3 



261,033 


iWM), 702 

860 

7 

51 

146 

237, 6^ 

^000 

1*164,015 

664 

4 


134 

261,724 

2,318 

250,490 


*« Includes school for the blind 

h ^complete data supplemented by report of the Bureau of the Census, 1928. 
uinconaplete data supplemented hy report of the Bureau of the Census, 1931. 

^Figures given are for tiae Montana State School for the Deaf and Blind and the Montana State Training 
School for Feeble-minded. 

i^Tltle and function of this institution was changed by act of legislature, affective July 1, 1931. It 
fora^^ ^r^go^^ory but Is now the Institution for Mentally D^eotlve Delinquent Women. 

Expenditures for 9 months ending September 1931. 
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TabIiEJ 16 — StatisHcs of State and private residerUial schools for exceptioncd 

children^ 19S0—31 — Continued 

C— RESIDENTIAL. SCHOOLS FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT AND EPILEPTICS— Con. 


Institution 


JPublic — Continued 

Pennhurst State School, Pennhurst, Pa. 

Polk State School, Polk, Pa 1 

Sellnsgrrove State Colony for Epileptics, Sellnsgrove, 

Pa 

Exeter School, Lafayette, R.I 

State Training School, Clinton, S.C 

State School and Home for Feeole-nainded, Redfleld, 

S.Dak *» 

Home and Training School fbr Feeble-minded, Donel- 

son, Tenn.'i 

Abilene State Hospital for Epileptics, Abilene, Tex. _ . 

Austin State School, Atistln, Tex.^i 

Utah State Training: School, American Fork, Utah.... 

Brandon State School, Brandon, Vt 

State Colony for E:^eptics and F»ble-mlnded, 

Colony, Va "• 

State Custodial School, Medical Lake, Wash.il 


Huntington State Hospital, HnntlMton, W.Va.i^ 

Northern Wisconsin Colony and Training School, 

Chippewa FaUs, Wla..... 

Southern Wisconsin Colony ^d Training School, 

Union Grove, Wls.>*..—-.,.1_— .... 

Wyoming State Training Scho9l, Lander, Wyo. 


Prlpqte 


Children, 


Mias Allen's School. Xkjs Angeles, Oallt 

Sunny Crest Sobooh Los Angeles, Oalif.n, 

Wlttman Home, Mar Vista, Oalir 
The WUliams School 
Pasadena, Oallf......^ 

The Cedars, Ross, Calif.. 

Meeker Home, Denver. Colo 

8t Gertrude's School of Arts and Crafts, Broc^Iand, 

D.O 

Daughters of St. Mary of Providence Institute, 

Chicago, 111 ..... 

Beverly Farm Home and School for Nervous Badc- 

ward Children, Godfrey, HX. 

The Mary E. Pogue Sanitarium, Wheaton, ul 
The Indianapolis Home Tiauung 
spoils, Ind. 


Sdbool, Indian- 


Powell School for Backward and Mentally Deddent 

Children, Bed Oak, lowau.. ...... .... 

The Southard School, Topeka. Bans 

Steward Home Trainmg Sdiool, Frankfort, Ey... — 

Sophie Quxnbel School, New Orleens, XiS. 

Hfu Top School, Jessup, Md 

The Freer Sobooi, Arlington Hdghts, Maae...., 

The Hospital Ootta^ for Ohildxen, BaldwlnvlUe, 
Mass. 


Btandlah Manor School, Halifax, Mass — 

~ ' ----- tment, Lanosster. Mass. 


Perkins Sobooi of AdhtManent, . 

fit. Antbonyk Sofaooi fbr Backward Children, Com- 
stookf 

The Bead Iho., Detroit. Mich 

The ;^ubixr HobbiA BaHunftafios Mid^...—' — 

; BaJ»» School, In^Northfidd, Mlnm 
a*s School tor Gnls of Retarded M 
Mo 


Men“ 


Nombor of In- 
mates 


Pupils 

Ilf ■ 

oa o 

*S,o-S'3 • 
Sag-S 
® p^s-S 
rt 1 

Expenditnres lor 
instrnotlon 
(teachers' sala- 
ries, books, etc) 

Total eipendl- 
tores 

|§ 

1 

e 

1 

Elementary 

9 

B 

B 

6 

e 

7 

8 

1,474 

16 

50 

97 

$944, 240 

$18, 813 

$944,240 

2,789 

20 

89 

183 



816,000 

223 







639 

6 

MVM 

45 

169, 187 

1,664 

163,999 

486 

6 


112 

136,092 

6^412 

136.002 

611 

8 

M 

52 

265, 299 


238,407 

487 







1, 160 

2 

66 

86 

380,810 

1,620 

335,005 

740 

10 





226.732 

157 

5 

32 

1 78 



294 

5 

29 

80 

77,500 

^496 

90,927 

1,004 

3 


98 

419,030 

2,230 

868.970 

1,217 

7 

58 

96 

262,600 


239,713 

920 

1 





146,274 

1,806 

18 

101 

252 

429,013 

16,841 

418,668 

716 

1 

7 

16 

87 

268,673 


166,634 

256 

4 . 

16 

56 1 


3,660 

74,949 

22 

8 




10, 723 

18,843 

50 


5 

81 


16,000 

60 





hbwhbi 

12 

2 

m 

Q 


■■ll 

■■lllll 

36 

4 


21 


8,600 

26,000 

12 

1 

■a 

2 


626 

6,620 

29 


6 

20 


1,636 

24, 2M 

85 

10 


50 




72 

4 


28 



51,469 

41 

8 


7 




6 

2 


3 



6,000 

61 

8 

17 

18 




6 

8 


6 



5,000 

112 

5 


30 




40 

2 

Bn 

35 

«7,66o 

i> 4,600 

16,900 

20 

6 

s 





10 

4 

1 


1,970 

6,070 

71 

s 

25 

46 


1,169 

70,39i 

12 

5 




2,836 

9, Tn 

80 

9 

18 

26 


^897 

6ei2ia 

88 

8 

18 

28 


975 

16, 875 

12 

1 

10 

1 


. 2,197 

e;867 

24 

8 



44 

Id 






i 5 

i 


5 


. 1,660 

s,m 


n Inoontplece data anpplemmited by xvport of the Bureau vt the Census, 1^. 

*1 Ineomplate data sapplemented by report <rf the Brnma of -tlM qteaas, 1$^. ~ . 

*» A private sflhobl vrocWng in ecmSaiumm wl^ the Lw Anaasa Boa^ Education. ^Tbe boi^ ^ 
kn(pe<8ealigea jga|ly e<p aippeddevd qipmimtBda^ontl^ipeQimiteaa<kfalnftffl<hasga of the adueafhmel 

program home Is theyei^Ci!fdfci<T'Bdfc*iO'Sabe^^ eyfltdSu 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


TabiiU 16 — Statiatica of State and private residential schools for exceptional 

children^ 19S0—S1 — Continued 

0.~EESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT AND E PILE PTICS— Con, 


Institution 


Private — Continued 

Bethpage Inner Mission Association, Axtell, Nebr.^ 

Dorotliy-BEall School, Belmar, N.J 

The Bancroft School, Haddonfleld, N.J 

McQeno Home, Riverside, NJ" 

The Training School at Vineland, NJ 

Evergreens Sanltorium School, Albany, N.Y 

Brunswick Home. Amltyville, N Y 

Btnghamton Train Ing school for Nervous, Back- 
Tvard, and Mental Xlefeotlv^ Binghamton, N Y- 

Florence Nightingale School, Katouah, NY 

Gary de Vabre Academy, Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y 

The Francis School, Plttsford, N.Y 

Home for Bhnd, Crippled, emd Defective 

Ohildren, Port Jefferson, N,Y 

Sandalphon School, Inc , Cleveland, Ohio 

Wilson School, Dayton, Ohio 

Rosehilh Cheater Heights, Pa 

Elwyn Tra i ning School, Elwyn, Pa. 

The Hedley School, Greensid^ Pa 

Marydell School, Langhorne, Pa.,, III. II 

Brookwood School, I/ansdowne, Pa 

NaxTMansett School, Providence, R.I.^ 

The Brlstol-Nelson Physiological School, Murfrees- 
boro, Team 

Behermerhom Home School, Ashland, Va IIIII’ 

The Onmdy Home and Training School for Feeble- 
minded, Palls Church, Va : 

polett^ School, Jefferson, Wis-.-I.II*IIIIIIIIIII 
Bethesda X/Utheran Home, Watertown, Wis* 



umber of teach- 
ers 

Pupils 

^§1 

fa O i'-' 

® 

otal expendi- 
tures 

nmoer oi 
mates 

£?(a 

1 

a 

o 

S 

eceipts 
public 1 
{State, coi 
and city) 

tpenditnre 
instruct 
(teachers’ 
lies, boots, 

5 

a 


S 


w 


% 

3 

in 

5 

0 

7 

3 

140 

2 

1 1 

9 




9 

3 






IDS 

0 

26 

67 


$15, ^5 

$166, 689 
7,680 
459, 607 

12 


589 

la 

60 

144 

»»$ 174,971 

16,678 

6 

1 

3 

2 


8.000 

78 

1 

29 

11 



33 

1 

4 

9 


1 

j 

30 

5 

9 

12 


1 12.020 

1 3, 040 

1 

1 t55,400 

8, 029 

8 

6 

5 


6 

2 



78 

7 



IS, 000 

6, 000 
0, 112 
3,000 
3, 100 
15, 718 

63.300 
13,900 
20,000 
10,600 
367. 324 

22 

3 

34 j 

4 

20 

7 

4 

10 


17 

4 

7 

10 


,004 

17 

44 

186 

292, 886 

19 

3 

1 B 

11 


11 

1 

1 5 

b 


7C0 

4,868 

»6,130 
14,445 
4, 800 

12, 583 

16 

3 

3 

12 


4 



4 


24 

8 

13 


5.651 

7 

3 

7 


81 

3 

6 

28 


%&oo 

28,000 



20 

112 



! 5 

35 

58 


8,784 

81, 117 


1 



D —RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Institution 


Public 

Alabama Boys Industrial School, Birmingham, 

Alla.. 


Al^amft Reform SchTOi." MouiiV Ma w'"a fi? ' 
AjKMsas Boys Industrial School, Pina 


Preston School of Industry' (for "boTO3^'WatS^' 
man, Calif. 


Whittier State School (for boysL ‘Wittier,' OaUfl 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
In- 
mates 
on roll 
dur- 
ing 
year 


3fi5 


Total 
nom- 
ber of 
In- 
mates 
enroll 
at giv- 
en 
date 
(ores- 
timat- 
ed 

where 

not 

given) 


450 
1 300 

647 

335 


J Does not include 
^Tultioni paid 
*0 School opened 


Num- 

ber 

teach- 

ers 


10 

23 


11 

7 


Num- 

ber 

en- 

rolled 

In 

school 

worfc 


433 

355 

181 

178 

350 


Re- 
ceipts 
flrom 
public 
funds. 
State, 
county, 
or dity 


$123, 030 
64,000 

60,600 

619, 177 
549,898 


Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
for In- 
struc- 
tion, 
teach- 
ers’ sal- 
aries, 
boohs, 
etc 



only. 


$ 6,220 

21,000 

162, 137 
126,012 


Total 

ex- 

I>endi- 

tures 

includ- 

ing 

capital 

outlay 


$140, 380 
45, 170 

65,000 

518,538 

560,460 


period foom August 1930 to Jantiary 1931. 
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Table 16 — Statistics of State and private residenttal schools for exceptional 

childrent 1930—31 — Continued 

D —RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS POR DELINQUENT CHILDREN— Continued 


Institution 


1 


Public — Continued 

State Industrial School for Boys, Golden, Oolo— _ 
State Industrial School for Girls, Mount Mom- 

son, Colo 

LongiLane Farm (for girls), Middletown, Conn.. 
Industrial School for Colored Girls, Marshallton, 

Del 

N atlonal Training School for Girls, W ashlngton, 

D C 

Florida Industrial School for Boys, Marianna, 

Pla 

Dade Countv Homo, Miami, Pla 

Industrial Schtx>] for Girls, Ocala, Pla 

Georgia Training School for Girls, Atlanta, Ga 

Georgia Training School for Boys, Milledgevllle, 
Ga. 

Idaho Industrial Training School, St Anthony, 

Idaho.. 

State Training School for Girls, Geneva, HI... 

St. Charles School for Boys, St. Charles, 111 

Indiana Girls School, Indianapolis, Ind ..... 

Indiana Boys School. Plainfield, Ind 

Iowa Training School for Boys, Eldota, Iowa 

Training School for Girls, Mltchellville, Iowa 

Louisville and Jclferson County Children's 

Home, Anchorage, Ky 

Louisiana Training Institute (for boys), Mon- 
roe, La 

State School for Bovs, South Portland, Maine 

Maryland Training School for Boys, Loch Ra- 
ven, Md 

Montrose School for Girls, Relstertown, Md 

Hampden County Training School (for boys). 

Feeding Hills, Mass 

Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, Mass 

Essex County Training School, Lawrence, Mass. 
Worcester County Training School (for boys), 

Oakdale, Mass 

Industrial School for Boys, Shirley, Mass 

Lyman School for Boys, Weatboro, Mass 

Girls Training School, Adrian, Mich 

Boys Vocational School, Lansing, Mich 

Hennepin County Home School for Boys, Glen 

Le^^Mlnn 

State Training School (for boys). Red Wing, 

Minn.. 

Mississippi Industrial and Training School, Co- 
lumbia, Miss 

Missouri Reformatory (for boys), BoonvlUe, Mo. 
State Industrial Home for Girls, ChilUcothe, Mo. 

Bellefontaine Farms (for bo:^, Florissant, Mo 

Vocational School for Girls, Hdena, Mont 

State Industrial School (for boys). Miles City, 

Mont 

Girls Training School, Geneva, Nebr 

State Industrial SchooKfor boya), Eeamey, Nebr. 
Nebraska Industrial Home (for girls), Milford, 

Nebr. 

Nevada Sobool of Industry, Elko, Nev 

State Industrial School, Manchester, N.H 

New ^Jersey State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, 

State HomVft)r"Qiria,'Trenton^ N,j'~I ZIZII.I 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
In- 
mates 
on roll 
dur- 
ing 
year 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
In- 
mates 
on roll 
at giv- 
en 
date 
Cor es- 
timat- 
ed 

where 

not 

given) 

Num- 

ber 

teach- 

ers 

Num- 

ber 

en- 

rolled 

in 

school 

work 

Be- 
ceipts 
from 
public 
fiihds. 
State, 
county, 
or city 

Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
for In- 
struc- 
tion, 
teach- 
ers' sal- 
aries, 
books, 
etc 

Total 

ex- 

pendi- 

tures 

includ- 

ing 

capital 

outlay 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

309 

1 200 

25 

200 

$111,000 

$50,000 

$126,000 

216 

136 

7 

215 

67, 613 

6,338 

57, 613 

385 

263 

22 

321 

383, 042 

20,938 

383,042 

07 

58 

4 

53 

91,260 


103,288 

155 

109 

13 

165 

91,490 

6,8S0 

92, 584 

802 

411 

6 , 

145 

218, 765 

8,989 

200, 766 

292 

72 

5 


75,000 


76.000 

133 

91 

3 

89 

48 . 115 

3,300 

60, 365 


166 

3 

166 

45, 000 

2, 922 

42, 863 

173 

156 

3 


55,000 

2, 100 

5J,S50 

603 

291 

0 

as 

113, S70 

5 , 819 

132, 848 

556 

1 300 

16 

208 

265, 638 

13,500 

249, 365 

1,776 

019 

20 

677 

972, 109 

25,000 

384, 870 


378 

9 

322 

131,011 

5,916 ' 

157, 209 

530 

1 200 

26 

424 

194 ; 436 

36; 205 

194, 436 

790 

660 

11 

644 

192, 46S 

14, 699 

200, 882 

ISO 

1 100 


106 

107, 687 

1 S, Q13 

98,308 

2,051 

1, 536 

30 

600 

1 624, 536 

I 40,880 

[ 

452* 582 

310 

149 

3 

310 

76,294 1 


SO, 461 

ISO 

134 

15 

134 

67,000 1 

i 4"775 

1 

71, 775 

495 

274 

6 

233 

144, 710 

1 

144, 710 

161 

81 

1 7 

54 

07, 350 

33,041 

70, 266 


33 

2 

25 

1 


38, 422 

677 

330 

17 


152.157 ; 

15,023 

152, 157 


93 

6 


65,000 


64, 414 

42 

32 

2 

42 

i 

26,395 

1,025 

26, 484 

836 

1 400 

60 


240, 100 

81, 627 

236,996 

1,261 

488 





239, 465 


316 

12 

276 

269,576 

10, 120 

306, 673 


706 

23 

253 

360,000 


341, 000 

160 

54 

2 

120 



746 

1 

366 

7 

190 

211,304 

16,036 

186, 961 


427 

17 


168, 110 

20,691 

168,610 

460 

396 

8 

260 



300 

15 

296 

IQQ, 775 

9, 960 

111, ^ 

3^ 

214 

12 

332 

120,000 

31,200 

151, 200 

90 

59 







171 

3 

120 

61,581 

10, 707 

69, 653 

252 

197 

5 

105 

71,960 

4, 686 

70,990 

384 

205 

6 

34 

103, 746 

5, 610 

103, 746 

87 

54 

1 


78,000 

11, 064 

44,915 



3 


22,600 


22,500 

287 

200 

6 


75,000 


75,000 

954 

637 

22 

256 

510,489 

41,000 

610,402 

207 

269 

12 

267 

202,981 

79,698 

202,081 


Does not include pupils aklng vocational courses only. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1930—1932 


Tablbj IG.—StcUtsHcs of State and schools far exceptional 

children, 1930— SI — Continued 

D -RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT CHILPBEN-Contmtiod 


Institution 


JPublic — Continued 

Newark City Home (for boys), Veroim, N J 

Girls Welfare Home, Albuquerque, N Mex-- 

New Mexico Industrial Bobool (for boys). Spring- 


or ^ ^ 

New York State'TrSning Scbwl for Girls, Hud- 

State* A^cuituril "and IndustriEil School (for 

boys), uidufltry, 

Stonewall Jaefcson Training School for Boys, 

Concord, N O — 

Morrison Training School (for hoys), Honman, 

N C - 

Bastem Carolina Training School (for boys). 

Rooky Mount, N O 

State Home and Industrial School for Girls, 

Samaroand, N.C — 

Girls Industrial School, Delaware, OWp — 

Boys Industrial Sohool, L^acast^, Ohio.-.- - 
State Training School for White Boys, Pauls Val- 
ley, Okla 

State Industrial School for White Girls, Teoum- 

seh, Okla -------- 

Oregon State Industrial School for Girls, Salem, 

Oreg— I - — 

Oregon State Training School (for boys), Wood- 

burn, Oreg — ------- — - — - — - — 

Duzeme County Industrial School for Boys, KIs- 

Dyn, Pa - - - - 

Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza, Pa 

Allegheny County Industrie and Training 

Scmool for Boys, w’arrendale. Pa 

Industrial Reform School of Puerto Rico (for 

boys), Mayaguez, P,R r-— 

OakXawn School for Girls, Howard, R-I-- 

Sookanosset School for Boys* Howard, B*I 

State Industrial School for Girls, ColumblQ, S O- 
State Reformatory for Negro Boys, Columbia, 

S.C- - - - 

South Carolina IndusMal School for Boys, 

Florence, S.O— 

Bonny Oaks Industrial School, East Chatta- 

Stote^TraihSS and Agricultural S^ool for Boy^ 

Nashville, Tenn,« 

Teimessee Vocational School for Girls, Tulla- 
homa. Term 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
in- 
mates 
on roll 
dur- 
ing 
year 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
in- 
mates 
on roll 
at giv- 
en 
date 
(or es- 
timat- 
ed 

where 

not 

given) 


S05 


94 

506 

1,320 

688 

200 

136 

368 


214 

362 

124 


Harris County School for Qlrla^ Bellalre, Tex--. 

Girls Training School, Gainesville, Tex 

State Juvenile Training School (for boys), Qates- 

vlUe, Tex 

Bexar Ooxmty Training School for Girls, San 
Antonio, Tex 


A OA- — ---------------------- ---- 

Vermont Industrial Sahool, Vergennes, Vt 
'^brglDla Home and Industrial Sobc 
Bon Air, Va 


Virginia Home and Industrial Sobool for Girls, 


Virginia bisntii Labor Sobool (for boys), Han^ 

Virginia induaWi's^ool for Boys, Maidens, Va. 
Inddsirial Home School for Colored Girls, Peaks 

Turmoxkt, Va — 

State Training School (for boys), Chebalis, Wash, 


450 
1, 361 

486 

312 

84 

538 

68 

150 

370 

237 


216 

383 

786 

60 

347 

100 


301 

125 


S 


Num- 

ber 

teach- 

ers 


254 

70 

00 

601 

618 

490 

200 

87 

281 

425 

1,186 

209 
230 

77 

132 

208 

856 

372 

11250 

80 

210 
68 

160 

200 

165 

850 

«75 
« 160 
230 

752 

25 

254 

78 

258 

1150 

lOB 

216 


Num- 

ber 

en- 

rolled 

In 

school 

work 


16 

1 

4 

27 
20 

7 

7 

8 

10 

10 

20 

4 

16 

8 

3 

5 

28 

7 

16 

1 

4 

1 

2 
0 
4 

10 

6 
11 
10 

12 

1 


14 

5 

8 

5 


Re- 
ceipts 
from 
public 
funds. 
State, 
county, 
or eit> 


177 

70 

66 

459 

705 

400 

200 


281 

200 

834 

104 

362 


101 

450 

855 

161 

250 

84 

100 

4 

45 


284 


$140, 000 
26,000 

22,500 

206,305 

460,073 

130, 233 

30, 221 

37,823 

00,210 
216,850 
413, 080 

12(^000 

100,730 

^853 

37,680 

80,000 
607,000 

196,060 

65,820 
32,700 
100,800 

33.000 

27,600 

60.000 
82,000 

226,761 


187 

216 

230 

7S6 

30 

151 

54 

258 

166 

m 

67 


F,\- 
pendi- 
tures 
fur in- 
strui'- 
t ion . 
teach- 


I 

I’otal 

e\- 

pondi- 
t ures 
! Includ- 
inf? 


crs’ '^al-' I 


arle^. 

hooks, 

etc. 


outlay 


[$76,000 !$1»0,000 
1 2.5,000 


5,116! 41,806 


29,872 


87,822 

98,710 


67,108 

70,420 

88,110 

188,650 


7 , 02 .*> j 

10,200 I 

4,067 

0, 635 
16,077 1 
18,103 I 

7,2.51 , 

49 , 52 S I 

15,214 I 

1,780 • 


23,500 

12,06.3 

86,82U 

1,004 


3.5*1, 731 

512, 167 

134, K32 

36, 821 

37. 788 

tKJ, 210 
214, 672 
412,770 

110,034 

KXl, 730 

447 

32, 400 

89,000 
.580, 181 

161,584 

6.'-., 820 
2«.IS35 
107.265 


10,000 

3,600 

142,276 

4. tOB 

I. 5,000 

II, 214 


27,500 

60,000 

30,000 

221,062 

63. 635 
87.822 
81,129 


17,000 

137,533 



48,132 

67,103 

8»,060 

84.387 

144,028 


n Estimated. 

Mlnoludes department for Negro boys located at Plkeeyllle, Term. 
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'Table 16. — Statistics of S^te and private res%denHal schools for exceptzonal 

children, 1 930—31 — Continued 

D. — RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS EOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN— Continued 


Institution 


Public — Continued 

West Virginia Induetrial School tor Boys, 

Grafton, W.Va 

West Virginia Indvistrlal Home tor Girls, Indus* 

trial, W Va 

Wisconsin Industrie^ School for Girls, MUwau- 

Wisconsin Industrie School for Boi^^ Wauk^ha^ 

Wis 

■Girls Industrial Institute, Sheridan, Wyo 


Prfoofe 

Galifornie Girls Tralnir^ School, Alameda, Calif. 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, Los An^es, 

Calif 

-St. Catherines Home and Training School (for 

girls), San Francisco, Calif ..... 

Gonnectlout Junior Republic (for boys), Litch- 
field, Conn ... ........... 

Delaware Industrial School for Girls, Olaymont, 

Del 

Home of the Good Shepherd (for girls), Peoria, 


Gon vent of the Good Shepherd, Sioux City, Iowa. 
House of the Good Shepherd (for girls), Balti- 
more, Md 

Hoxxse of the Good Shepherd tor Colored Girls, 
Baltimore, Md 


St. Mar j^s^indusfiriai ’Sebodl (tor' boys) Baltl-' 


more^ _ 

House of Retomuitlon for Colored Boys, Chelten- 
ham, Md 

Plummer Farm School (for hoys), Saleam, Mass.. 
House of the Good Shepherd (for girls), Detrfdt, 

Mich ... 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, 

Mich ... 

Hudson County Cathollo Protectory (for boys), 

Arlington, N.J.., 

Brooklyn Training School and Home for Voung 

Girls, Brooklyn, N Y 

HoruMof the Good Shepherd (tor girls), Brooklyn, 

St. ‘PUlo'mei^'V ' Trainii^' "SchTOiT ’ (fo'f ” gtcis)” 

Brooklyn, N.Y.. 

Bwkshlre Industrial Farm (for boys), Brooklyn, 

New York ’ Oathoiio Protectory, New’ York 

(41&-17 Broome St.), N Y.» 

Somety for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents (boys), Ne-w Y'ork (Randalls Island), 

N.Y ** 

Sleigbton Farm School for Girls, Darling, Pa 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
in- 
mates 
on roll 
dur- 
ing 
year 




281 

370 

300 

48 

60 

346 

147 

122 

134 

88 

101 

S3S 

112 

708 

710 


213 

222 

104 

282 

177 

174 

2,084 


1,040 

663 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
in- 
mates 
on roll 
at giv- 
en 
date 
(or es- 
timat- 
ed 

where 

not 

given) 


350 

177 

a 100 

II 100 

1130 

32 

143 

84 

78 

82 

«60 

67 

214 

«60 

462 

676 

26 

335 

164 

166 

66 

142 

.110 

182 

1,616 


"600 

423 


Num- 

ber 

teach- 

ers 


6 

4 

13 

16 

2 

IH 

10 

11 

7 

6 

6 

3 

32 

8 
61 


2 

16 

6 

S 

3 

13 

12 

3 

66 


44 

22 


Num- 

ber 

en- 

rolled 

in 

sobool 

work 

! 

; 

Re- 
ceipts 
firom 
public 
funds. 
State, 
county, 
or city 

Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
for in- 
struc- 
tion, 
teach- 
ers 'sal- 
aries, 
books, 
etc. 

Total 

ex- 

pendi- 

tures 

Includ- 

ing 

capital 

outlay 

5 

6 

B 

s 

350 

$107,500 

$8,000 

$132, 600 

281 

57,500 

3, 048 

^ 64. 432 

117 

138,260 

14, 128 

133. 079 

380 

174,088 

20,604 

130.428 

48 

44,531 


63, 143 

47 



12, 243 

100 

11,842 

2,866 

97,664 

80 




20 



51, 639 

18 

50, 552 

8,513 

as, 823 

40 

10,220 

2,200 

26,094 

76 

875 

169 

32,838 

84 

28, 735 


61, 176 

40 

20,305 


66. 122 

703 


imiH 

211, 010 

174 

304,844 

218s 578 

106,420 

38 


1,600 

12, 862 

364 

44,000 

23,000 

114,000 

19 

16,918 

6,721 

61, 669 


18,172 

17,226 

93,668 

104 

22,630 

161 

28,639 

74r 





66,687 

7,668 

166,400 

107} 




81 

24,766 

21,166 

171,686 

2,084 

631,601 

64,282 

689,668 

467 

348,320 

60,621 

847,090 






** Estimated. 

» A corporation under whose jurlsdlotlon there are 3 schools: New York OathoUo Proteotory (boys), 
1000 Bast Tremont Ave., Bronx: Holy Angels School (girls), 1406 Unlouport Road, Bronx; Lincoln Agxi- 
oultural School, Ltnoblndale, N.Y, . ^ , , , , 

** Privately controlled, State-i^pported and under State lnspeotl<»i and finaCK^al control. Inmates 
admitted on court oommitment. 

o 
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LETTER OF TRATSTSMITTAL 


IZ>EI»AIITMBIIT OV THE INTERIOR, 

Oeeice oe Eeec-&.tton, 
IVashington, Z>. G , F’ebr^ary, 1033. 

Sir: One of tlie seven objectives of education adopted 
by the committee on the reorganization of secondary 
education was “worthy home memberahip . ’ ' Adoption 
of this ob j ective has led to a reexamination of provisions 
for homeinaking education. I have called a number of 
regional conferences at which educational leadei^ and 
scientists in various jGLelds of knowledge have considered 
the problems of the home and homemaki n g education. 

In order that the many persons who were not able to 
attend these conferences might have the benefit of the 
discussions, the addresses representing various points of 
view have been digested in the following Symposivim on 
Homemaking Education. I think that an entirely new 
course in homemaking education may result from the 
philosophies advanced in these papers. Oonsequently, I 
recommend that this manuscript be published as a 
bulletin of this office. 

Eespectfiilly submitted. 

Wm. John Cooler, 

Cyamm'issioner- . 

Th.© Secreta-rv or the Interior 




FOREWORD 


At the call of the United States Commissioner of Education, six 
homemaJdng conferences were held during the past two and a half 
years. The first of these, national in character, wsis held by the 
Office of Education in Washington, D. C., on December 6-7, 1929. 
This gathering recommended “that the United States Commissioner 
of Education be requested to call a series of regional conferences in 
other parts of the United States to consider further the place and 
function of home economics in American education, the curriculum 
content of home economics in the schools and higher institutions, 
and that small selected groups of representative administrators and 
home economists be invited to attend the conferences.” 

Complying with these recommend a tions, Commissioner Cooper 
called the first regional conference at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21-22, 
1930. This conference was attended by leadiixg educators from phio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. Their deliberations are briefly reported in Ofi&ce of Edu- 
cation Circular 16, 1930. And the June, 1930, number of School 
Life contains the address by Robert N. Chenault, director of the 
Richard Harding Memorial School, Richard City, Teim., on “How 
Home Economics Improves Home life ” 

On November 10-11, 1930, at the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, in cooperation with the University 
of Iowa, the second regional conference was held with the West North 
Central States — ^Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Four of the major addresses of this 
conference were published in Office of Education bulletin entitled, 
“Home and Family life in a Changing Civilization.” The demand 
for this bulletin soon exhausted the supply, and the issue is now out 
of print. 

In April, 1931, the third regional conference of the Inland Empire 
States, including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming, was held at Spokane, in cooperation with the State College of 
Washington and the State University of Idaho. 

On May 2-3, 1932, 350 leading educators of the New England 
States, including the six State commissioners of education, gathered 
at the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., to discuss 
“The Place of Homemaking in a Program of Education.” 

The worth of these regional homemaking conferences is aptly ex- 
pressed by the following New England commissioners of education; 
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FOBEWORD 


Dr. Walter E. Rajager, Rhode Island Commissioner of Education, 
in opening the discussion of the New England homemaking confer- 
ence, said : 

Hoineraaking can not be conjfined to a careful arrangement of subject-matter 
and different methods used in the various schools. The needs of our youth and 
people should serve as a basis for determming our homemaking efforts and 
projects. . . Perhaps education and the press have shown less respect for 
the home than for the school, and that we have thought less of ourselves than of 
others. In homemaking there is an opportunity to conserve the integrity of 
the home by bringing about a greater honor for it. This respect for one's home 
is basic to State, nation^, and world loyalty. In fact, it is the very genesis of 
patriotic citizenship, and therefore the school curriculum should give to house- 
hold arts a larger place, just as we hope that the school will provide a larger prac- 
tical education. 

Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, Commissioner of Education, Connect- 
icut, chairman of the committee to submit some significant sugges- 
tions of the New England conference and their subsequent outcomes, 
reported : 

We express to Doctor Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, oui* 
appreciation of a well-planned, effectively organized, and productive New Eng- 
land conference on homemaking. 

We declare to Doctor Thatcher, President of the Massachusetts State College, 
that we have enjoyed his hospitality and that of his institution of learning. 

This conference further recommends that at the State conferences proposed, 
we, the members of this conference, define and declare the scope and the extent 
of school courses and educational instruction that we hold essential for adequate 
ho memaking. 

This conference also recommends that its members, in their public addresses, 
in their private discussions, and in their conferences with those who direct the 
financial and administrative policies of our public schools and other educational 
institutions, declare that, in a changing civilization of all educational offerings 
the social sciences are most important, that we may live together well; next in 
importance are the arts, the skills, and the recreations, that we may live happily; 
then the vocations, that we may live prosperously; and last, the academic subjects, 
that we may live traditionally. 

Dr. Payson Smitih, Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts, 
in closixig the New England homemaking conference stated: 

The one blessing I would like to have come to the schools of Massachusetts 
this year is not the blessing of money, rather that the resources tied up in our 
teachers might be released. 

How rich the work of our schools would be this year if the resources of our 
teachers might be fully realized; and I say that too of our homes. There is no 
laboratory anywhere so promising as the laboratory of the home itself. Wo 
ought to cultivate a faith in education as it is related to that institution. Wo 
believe that education can change social conditions, that it can bring about 
better hu man relationships, provided that confidence and hope can be added to 
it Then, there is nothing that we may not achieve. 

!My word to Doctor Cooper is one of appreciation for the suggestions as to 
what we ought to be doing; for filling our hearts with hope and confidence that 
we may move forward to improve that most basic of all institutions, the home. 
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IX 


As a result of the recommendatioiis made by Doctor Butterfield’s 
committee, two New England States have already held homemaking 
conferences with representatives from their respective educational, 
civic, and welfare organizations to consider the place and policies for 
the new homemaking education. 

This conference was followed by one held at Minneapolis, with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, on May 16. Home 
economics representatives from the Federal departments, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, pubhc schools of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., and the University of Minnesota presented to 
parents, representative of America, their philosophies of homemaking 
education, which appear in the volume entitled “Homemaking” 
published by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The aim of this bulletin is to set forth some of the views on the 
needs for homemaking education as expressed by those attending the 
various conferences, and who are laboring with the educational, 
economic, and social problems surrounding present home life, with 
the hope that the constnictive suggestions made by these experts 
will lead to the building of a homemaking program which will develop 
in boys and girls alike an appreciation for, and a desire to participate 
in, the daily activities of home life, as well as an intelligent under- 
standing of the factors involved in sound home life. 

The Commissioner’s challenge to those responsible for the home- 
making program is vigorously supported by leading social scientists 
in their dear-cut analyses of the forces now at work which are bringing 
about serious changes in present home and family life, it perhaps not 
disintegrating influences that are bearing down upon the Nation’s 
institution fundamental to its future security. These pronounce- 
ments are met by proposals from school administrators, home 
economists, and two outstanding parents for educational adjustments 
imperative to the achievement of a comprehensive educational 
program for better home life in America, 

Emeline S. Whitcomb, 

Senior Specialist in Homemaking Education. 




A SYMPOSIUM ON THE NEW 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

THE CHALLENGE 

Needed: A OompreheTisive Educational Program Jor 
Better Home Life in America 

I, AS THE UTSTTED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

SEES IT 

William John Coopeb 

If homemakiBg is to justify its place in the curriculum, it must 
prepare young men and young women to make homes. This it does 
not do fully now, nor does it reach hardly any of the men. I am 
thinking of courses that will involve the fundamental sociological 
principles underlying the making of homes, of those principles which 
imderlie a very happy married life, and of those facts which are 
necessary for one to know if he would raise children successfully. 

To embody all of these things in courses of instruction will take 
much planning. It is in the interest of doing this sort of thinking 
that we are holding these conferences. Your help and enthusiasm 
are invited. If we can only make a successful beginning of this 
work I feel that it wUl be worth doing, at least on trial, to show the 
way in which it can be done. 

The change in the economic position of women has brought many 
new problems, some of which affect men as well as women. The 
attitude of the average man toward marriage and the home must be 
changed if we are to retain permanence in the home life with the 
economic influences gone. A happy marriage now is largely a ques- 
tion of psychology. 

I know that some have abandoned the home-economics philosophy 
which devotes most of the time to teaching skills in food and clothing, 
but I fear that there is still in most schools too much time spent in 
the development of skills. This is not true only of home economics 
but of other school subjects. In our teaching, we have failed to 
realize that, in the last decade or two, society has tmdergone great 
changes. Teachers are not alone in this. Periods of unemploy- 
ment come because business men lack the vision to see and under- 
stand economic and social changes. Large-scale production and 
increased efficiency in all lines of industry must eventually be followed 
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ing vacations he had the double job of driver and tinaekeeper for a road-building 
contractor, and under the guidance of the parental-school superintendent. Tony- 
put hiR money in the bank. At high school he played on the football team, 
coming “home” every night to the parental school, where he did his chores for 
hlfl board and room. Strangely enough, Tony began to be invited out to parties 
in the neighborhood in spite of his parental-school history He was a good 
lookmg chap — clean-built and clean-spoken. Mothers of girls told the paren-tal- 
school superintendent they had no fear of Tony’s being anything but a gentleman. 

Tony finished high school and is now at college. He plans to bo a teacher and 
an athletic coach. Every summer he comes back and works for his contractor 
fnend and puts his money in the bank. A year ago he had an offer -to play semi- 
professional baseball. He -wrote home to the parental school that he could use 
the money all right, but as a future teacher he “didn’t care to do the things those 
guys did,” so he guessed he would build roads again. 

Tony's case emphasizes the importance of the home life as an edu- 
cational factor. Wliat made Tony “sick to his stomach" amid the 
ducks and hens of his south Seattle home? The arithmetic he had 
learned? What made him decide he didn't care to play semiprofes- 
sional baseball? The geography and history he had studied? Nobody 
would seriously say so. 

Rather was it the life ho had led — the regular hours, the well- 
cooked food, the frequent shower baths and the plunges in the lake, 
the wholesome play, the thoroughgoing work, the clean linen, the 
interest of friendly teachers, the ambition to be one himself — those 
things made Tony a new boy. He was getting arithmetic and geog- 
raphy and history at the regular day school ho first attended, but the 
school's influence was alight wlien compared to the influence of the 
filth of the ducks and hens, and of the nightly trips to the railroad 
yards for coal and grain. 

The fact is that the school is only one segment, can hope to be only 
one segment, of the total cycle of tlie educational experience of the 
child. Any scheme of education will fail that does not connect the 
school with the other segments, that does not take into account the 
other educative agencies in the child's life — the home first, the church, 
the streets and playfields, the theaters, the news stands, and all the 
rest; but the greatest of these is the home, for it, in a measure, con- 
trols all the rest. 


Ckaklcs a. Ric» 

iStipertn<endtfni of SchooUtf Portland, Oroff. 

Home economics should be in the course of study of every girl. 1 1 
should be considered a part of her education. Every girl needs train- 
ing in sewing and cooing, and in better and more healthful living. 
She needs a knowledge of practices enabling her to live more intelli- 
gently, to rear children more wialey, and to adjust herself to the 
oommuni^ with a maximum of efiSciency« 
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by shorter working hours — a shorter day or shorter week — or by 
prolonged periods of unemployment unless foreign trade can be 
developed to utilize this surplus for other goods. 

It is to improve our vision and change our ideas, and not to give a 
specific program, that regional conferences on home economics have 
been called. 

The time is here when education must part from its hard and fast 
division of subjects and attack projects. I know of no reason why the 
project method shoidd not have a determining effect toward parent- 
hood later. If this is done, it will be necessary to make over home- 
making education. Instead of being considered a fad or frill of the 
curriculum, to be dismissed when hard times come, it will become one 
of the last things to be dispensed with. 

When homemaking education ministers to boys and girls, and to 
100 per cent of them as work in which they must all participate, then 
it will be an indispensable subject. We are looking forward to that 
day, and it is toward that end that we are holding regional conferences 
to see what we can get from you who are working in the field. Many 
of you are anxious to do these things, and we are hoping that your 
cuniculums will come to the point where they will take in the whole 
family and will include subjects which are necessary for the boys as 
well as for the girls. To justify its existence in the school curric- 
ulum, homemaking education must teach young men and women 
how to make homes. 

II. AS SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS SEE IT 

Worth McClurh , 

Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Education is not something inflicted from without. It is something 
that buds from within, as I shall show in the following illustration : 

Tony was assigned to the parental school by the juvenile court with his older 
brothers. They had been caught more than once stealing coal and grain from 
the freight oars in the railroad yard. Tony's father was vociferous in ’hia denun- 
ciations of his wa 3 rward sons, just a bit too vociferous, but the juvenile authorities 
could not prove that he sold the coal and fed the grain to his chickens and ducks, 
so they did the next best thing, which was to take the boys away from him and 
send them to the parental school. 

When Tony was 11, he was released to go home one Monday morning. On 
Wednesday he was back at the school. He liked it better than home, he said, 
but he was sent home again regardless of his prot^tations. After another couple 
of days he was back again. “I can't stand it at home," he said, "‘It's so dirty 
there. They throw their garbage out in the back yard and the ducks and chickens 
come right into the kitchen, and it smells so I can't eat. I get sick to my stomach. 
Honest, I'll run away if you don't let me stay here!” Tony was allowed to stay. 
When he finished the eighth grade, he was a big strapping fellow and he was 
given a job to work for his board and room while he attended high school. Dur- 
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Too few of otLT girls are enrolled in home-economics courses in high 
school. The numbers have been increasing slowly in our own school 
system in recent years. We often wonder why the number is not 
larger. Is it because home economics is a required subject for all 
girls in the seventh and eighth grades and, when these pupils get to 
high school, they desire to leave behind the things they had in grade 
school and take something new and different? Are they '^fed up” on 
cooking and sewing? Are girls who take these subjects in high school 
considered by other students too domestic and left outside of the 
group who are considered '^society” in the school? Or is there some 
other reason? Our task is to locate the reason and try to remove it. 

Classroom instruction in home economics should keep pace with the 
changing order of things in the world about us. No longer can the 
schools proceed with a smug complacency, considering only things 
inside the classroom — the textbook, the course of study as an abstract 
guide, or the program of recitations, disregarding the moving, chang- 
ing world outside. Even if we train in a definite, practical way for 
fimctioning now, when the student leaves school the procession will 
have moved so far forward that he will be several steps behind. 
Frequent adjustments are therefore necessary. 

The home no longer fmTiishes the odd jobs and chores that formerly 
kept girls employed and gave training in habits of industry. Als a 
result, to-day leisure time hangs heavy and idle hands find mischief 
to do. A century ago the home in which the girl was reared trans- 
formed the raw materials of clothing and food into the finished product 
for the wardrobe and table. 

Regardless of these changes in the duties of the home to-day, there 
are the same former home responsibilities that some one must carry — 
spending wisely for the necessities of the family, caring for the health 
of its members from day to day, promoting correct and wholesome 
relationships among them; in short, providing training which was 
formerly given by the wise mother. These tasks, and others, can 
not be neglected if we would pass on to each succeeding generation 
those things that make civilization better and more refined. 

Constant adjustments are necessary in home-economics training to 
set right standards, give a sense of values, reach into the poorest home 
and through it help the parent toward things that are higher and 
better, and realize that home is more than an aggregate of shelter, 
food, and clothing. Progress rests largely on home standards, and 
home economics is a most important factor in setting the standards 
of the home. 

There is unrest and confusion in the world to-day. Society is 
more complex than it has ever been. Production exceeds consump- 
tion. Either we have too many workers or not enough consumers, 
or the consumers do not have needs and wants enough. Their 
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buying power is too limited. Since uncertainty and unrest exist 
outside of the home, anything that the schools can do to make the 
homes of the Nation orderly, systematic, contented, efficient, and 
attractive is very much worth while. 

The future depends largely on our young people. If they are 
trained properly they will play their part courageously and their 
genius will help solve many of the most intricate problems that 
society has ever faced. The first requisite of a human life is the need 
to be fed and clothed, to be healthy, and to be clean. The health and 
happiness of the household are largely in a woman^s hands, be she 
mother, wife, sister, or daughter. Is it too much to hope that some 
day household economics will no longer be an elective subject but 
will be required of every girl who is graduated from high school? 

III. AS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SEE IT 

Roscob W. Thatcher 

Former Fres^dent^ Maaaachusetts State College^ Amherst 

Collegiate training is preparation for living, in homemaking educa- 
tion, as truly as in any other type of education. Preparation for 
living involves living with others, not merely the performance of- 
daily routine tasks. The acquisition of handicraft skill in the latter 
ought not, in my judgment, to constitute any major part of the time 
or effort of a college student. Preferably, it ought to precede the 
college course, but if this is impossible it must be done in postgraduate 
days, much as is required by the medical intemeship. 

Collegiate education in home economics ought to be on the same 
level as collegiate education in any other field. It should be baaed on 
sound fundamental training in the physical, biological, and social 
sciences, with the apphcation of this to the vocation of homemaking 
shown by special home-economics instructors, whose vocational or 
professional pride wdll insure high standards of approach and of 
technique in their courses. The professional side of the problem 
involves the preparation of teachem and research workers for advanc- 
ing the field of knowledge and the levels of instruction in home eco- 
nomics. I beheve that the time has come when this should be recog- 
nized as on the same basis of preparation and standards as any other 
field of vocational education and requires provision for graduate 
school work which shcdL afford high-grade preparation for professional 
workers in the field of home economics. 

In short, vocational education in homemaking has a distinct place 
in the educational program of our country at every level from the 
short course of the trade school to the graduate school of a university. 
While it may be a little time yet before it is classed as one of the 
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“learned professions'' it certainly has arrived at the place where it is 
one of the '^ptirsuits of life" for which the Morrill Act of 1862 intended 
to establish a “liberal and practical education." 


James L. McConaxjghy 

JPrestdentj Wesleyan University, ISdiddleiown, Conn. 

Whatever the profession of college graduates, an overwhohning 
majority of them, men and women, are going to bo homemakers. 
They are going to be married and are going to establish homes and 
rear families. It is the time when boys and girls are thinking of 
marriage and the establishment of a home, and it is a wiser age in 
which to bring such questions to the fore than in the high-school age. 

Certainly it is true that if the people who are not immediately 
concerned with the school profession are going to have any concern 
about educational matters from the standpoint of sound home life, 
the college graduates of to-day are the ones who are going to give 
that leadership of to-morrow 

The more we can suggest to young people that the establishment 
of the right kind of relationships between husband and wife, and 
between child and father, without religious or moral dominance, the 
better it will be for all of us, I regret the freedom of modern youth 
to-day, but the open frankness with which boys and girls can dis- 
cuss such matters is vastly better than the smirk which used to go 
with a morbid attitude toward sex. I think we are making real 
progress, and that is going to help us with the problem of training. 

The girl of to-day is as well educated as the boy she marries. She 
is also economically independent. The day is gone when a woman 
looks to her husband for an economic status. A man is not conferring 
a great favor on a girl when he asks her to marry him. There is a 
partnership that goes into marriage to-day which is vastly different 
from that of yesterday. 

These are days of great opportunity, of challenging responsibility 
for all of us, whether as fathers or mothers, or as teachers in schools 
or in colleges, to help these boys and girls who are going to be the 
founders of what should be the very best of homes to-morrow. 

I believe increasingly, the college, as I know it, is conscious of the 
need of training, or trj^g to do something along that line. College 
is a preparatio"* for life — ^for marriage and for making a home — 
rather th^ for the making of a living. Much time should be devoted 
to education at the college level for marriage, parenthood, and family 
life. ^Women's colleges are doing much more along this line than 
men s colleges at present. The departments of physiolo g y, hygiene, 
psychology, physical education, and sociology can contribute much 
to this important field of education. 
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Mlociem life Ixa^ radioally cliaEged. raarriage. One of tlie most 
potent tests in tlie eyes of society at large was tlie kind of a itome 
tlxat college graduates were going to liave. If tlxe kome does not 
l>ear testimony to tlie kind of broad training for social responsibilities 
wbicb tbey sboiild bave attained from tbe college experience, some- 
thing is radically wrong in the way in which the college is discharging 
its responsibilities. The ideal home and family is one in which two 

elements stre mingled the element of emotion and the element of 

brains. The type of marriage where yon pick ont your mate by the 
scales lays a very poor foxindation for a relationship for life that 
mingles the emotions as much as the finest type of marriage does. 
Fundamentally, this problem simmera down to an individual need, 
and recognition of the fact that there is a responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of helping boys and girls of college age to achieve for them- 
selves, with the help of older people, the establishment of their own 
homes and families. 
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THE FORCES AFFECTING HOME LIFE AJ^ALYZED 

BY SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

I. THE ECONOMIST 

Karl E. Lbib 

Professor of Commerce, University of Iowa 

A. FAMILY SATISFIES HUMAN WANTS 

If we approach the study of the effect of recent economic changes 
upon home and family life by first asking what wants of human beings 
home and family life tend to satisfy, we have at least set up a definite 
method of approach to our problem. 

In speaking of home and family life, this paper refers to a coopera- 
tive organization, socially approved and sanctioned, having among its 
piimary purposes the rearing and protection of children; the gratifi- 
cation of the need for affection; and the provision for comfort, pro- 
tection, and seclusion. Such an organization may also secure economic 
advantage for its members, facilitate the winning of social favor, lead 
to sympathy and assistance in common interests, and provide an 
agency for education or training. . . . 

The next question to be considered is : What changes, for the pur- 
pose of our discussion, may be considered as having recently taken 
place within the United States? It will perhaps be best to select those 
which show a significant shifting of conditions affecting the family, 
whether the shift has been taking place over a period of several gener- 
ations or whether it has become noticeable within the last few years. 

B. CHANGES AFFECTING HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 

The survey of recent economic changes which was completed under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic Research in Febru- 
ary, 1929, represents the opinion of a carefully selected committee, 
headed by Herbert Hoover, and composed of business men, educators, 
economists, statisticians, Government officials, and representatives of 
the more prominent associations and learned societies. Their studies 
were carried on under unusually favorable conditions. From their 
conclusions have been selected certain changes whose nature, effect, 
and significance in their relation to the family may now be considered. 

1, POWER-DRIVEN MACHINERY 

We readily accept the statement that we are living in a period in 
which production is based upon an increasing use of power, but it is 
8 
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doubtful whether we as yet can fuUy grasp the implications of such a 
situation. Since 1850 we have been engaged in the process of substi- 
tuting power for labor. We have been transferring ahill from the m»,n 
to the machine. By such devices as the drilling jig, the drill press, 
and the automatic lathe, we have made possible the production of 
thousands of units of output where but one was possible before. 
Accuracy of measurement within millionths of an inch has made 
possible interchangeability of parts which has centralized production 
and minimized delay in making repairs. 

In order to pro-vdde the capital necessary for large-scale production 
it has been necessary to change the form of the business organization 
from the individual enterprise to the coi^oration and thus to mahe 
possible the utilization of even small savings for the furtherance 
of business. The capitalization of the average steel industry in 1850 
was approximately $60,000. To-day the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has a capitalization approximating $2,000,000,000 and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has held that this tremendous 
organization is not a monopoly in a sense which would justify its 
dissolution in an action based upon the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
because it controls less than half the output in its own line of business. 
Other great businesses familiar to us are of almost equal importance 
in our oiganization for production. 

Through the growth of corporate activity, management has been 
gradually separated from ownership of capital, and the majority of 
the owners of common stock in many of our great enterprises have 
neither voice nor interest in the direction of the affairs of the business, 
so long as the dividends are regularly paid. The management and 
direction of industry are rapidly evolving into a specialized and highly 
technical profession for which years of intensivo study and training 
as well as practical experience seem likely to be necessary within the 
near future. 

The introduction of electrical machinery since 1900 has pushed out 
the margin of the territory to which power may be transmitted from 
the source of generation. From a local use the distance advances to 
50, 100, 200 miles and more as modem methods of insulation and 
improved apparatus are introduced. The power of the waterfall in 
the mountain is transmitted to the city on the plains and people 
congregate and build their dwellings about the centers of production 
and transx>ortation. 

The occupation of the people changes. The proportion of total 
population to be foimd in the cities goes, by 10-year periods, from 29 
per cent in 1880 to 35 per cent in 1890, 40 per cent in 1900, 46 per 
cent in 1910, 51 per cent in 1920, and 56 per cent in 1930. People tend 
to group themselves near those locations where employment is to he 
had. Consequently cities spring up at centers of production or dis^ 
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tribution. Power is increasingly substituted for the simpler forms c 
labor and people become makers, tenders, and supervisors of machines 
Production of goods to satisfy human wants has become predomi 
nantly a machine process and the groups of machines used for pro 
duction are located in such a manner as to secure the best possibl 
balance between the cost of securing raw materials at the factory an< 
transporting finished products to the consumer. Production and trans 
portation centers complement each other and a New York, a Chicago 
or a Philadelphia becomes a beehive of industry and a congestec 
center of population. 

This substitution of power for labor and concentration of labor ir 
centers of production and transportation have had their effect upor 
production. Power is equivalent to a greater supply of labor. Tht 
division of labor and the supervision of machines by men would hav€ 
increased production even though there had been no change in methods 
or technique, assmning the existence of an adequate and remunerative 
market. Along with the increase in available labor has come an im- 
proved technique of management, however, which has enormously 
increased the possible effectiveness of labor. The achievements of 
Taylor and of the students of management who followed him have 
now become so well known that it is unnecessary to recount them. It 
is sufficient to say that practically every great nation which is inter- 
ested in manufacturing has made a study of modern American methods 
and has to some extent adopted them. 

It therefore becomes possible to create tremendous quantities of 
manufactured goods in a remarkably short period of time. Annual 
production increased from $1,000,000,000 in 1849 to $11,000,000,000 
in 1899 and $63,000,000,000 in 1925. The value of income from crops 
and animal products on farms in the United States wets estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture at about $12,000,000,000 
in 1925. The occupation by which most of our wants are satisfied is 
now closely €uid unavoidably related to manufacturing activity. 

2. GROWTH OF MARKETS 

Increased markets were necessary to absorb the tremendous output 
which improved methods of production had made possible. Various 
methods of stimulating wants and providing increased purchasing 
power were developed. Stimulated by the needs of an expanded 
productive organization and increased wealth, as well as by the neces- 
sity for increased credit, our banking system grew in power and re- 
sources. With the introduction of the Federal Reserve System new 
forms of cmrency were made possible and the purchasing power of a 
gold dollar in the vaults of the Federal Reserve banks may be multi- 
plied considerably by the time it takes the form of loans made to 
customers of the Federal Reserve member banks. 
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Through bank credit it has become possible to procure ready cash 
■without being compelled immediately to dispose of other forms of 
property in which money may be invested, and it is also possible to 
utilize future income before it has actually been realized. 

The development of install ment buying, whereby goods of reason- 
ably long Ufe and stable value may be p'urchased and payment spread 
over a considerable period of time, has been one of the interesting de- 
velopments of the past few years. We may regard "with apprehension 
the possibility that inexperienced buyers may be misled by ill-fo'unded 
delusions of wealth and may consequently make injudicious purchases, 
but if experience up to the present time can be relied upon, there are 
at least some fields in which such a system of credit may be useful. 

3 IMPROVEO MEA.NS OF COMMUNICATION 

Along with accumulation of wealth and increased buying power 
there has been a development of improved means of communication. 
Hailroads, automobiles, paved highways, and even airplanes have 
made possible greater and greater increases in the speed "with which 
commodities may be moved to market. The increased speed and 
facility with which raw materials may be assembled for purposes of 
manufacture and new processes by which perishable commodities may 
be preserved during transportation have helped to push out the bound- 
aries of possible markets. It should be remembered in this connection 
that the area which can be included within marketable distance of a 
given point increases not as the direct proportion involved in the in- 
crease of speed, but rather as the proportion between the squares of 
the original and the increased speed. The real significance of the 
transition from the ox team to the silk train and from foot travel •to 
the airplane is greater than is generally realized. It is true, of course, 
that the consuming power of a market do^ not increase in direct rela- 
tion to its area; but within areas of more or less equal density of 
population and relatively constant earning power the effect of in- 
creased speed of transportation would be gi-eat. 

An interesting feature of an increasingly mechanized ci'vilization 
has been the development of what may be termed “mass services.” 
The committee on recent economic changes of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment mentions the application of the philosophy 
of large-scale production to service functions and gives the following 
as illustrations; Travel, entertainment, education, insurance, com- 
munication, and the facilities of hotels, restaurants, delicatessen stores, 
steam laundries, and public libraries. This development is interesting 
in that it provides an occupation for many persons who find themselves 
displaced by machine processes and perhaps significant in that many 
of the functions now carried on as organized services were formerly 
incidental to home and family life. 
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A RISE IN THE STANDARD OF UVING 

With an increasing real wage and increasing public expenditures foi 
social services it seems clear tbat tbe standard of living or <^uantity and 
variety of goods and services which, are within the reach of an ordi- 
naiily capable and industrious person has also increased. Hours ol 
labor are likely to be less in industry than on the farm, the 8-houi 
day has become general, and talk of the 5-day week is more frequent 
in times past. With the increase in the value of electric house- 
hold appliances ^ from $38,748,242 in 1919 to $72,933,274 in 1927, 
with 4,303,388 washing machines sold from 1923 to 1927, inclusive, 
with $82,000,000 worth of electric refrigerators (estimated) sold in 
1927, and 21,630,000 automobiles registered in 1928, it would seem 
easier to argue that men are freed from drudgery by machines than 
that m en are being enslaved by machines. 

The fact that Bureau of Commerce figures showed 7,500,000 radio 
sets in use in homes on January 1, 1928, indicates a standard of living 
and possibilities of l^ure which the idealised laborer of an idyllic 
agricultural civilization might have found it interesting to contem- 
plate. 

Our newspapers and even the much-abused movies have done much 
xo spread the desire for such a mode of life to less fortxmate peoples. 
China, Malaysia, and Indian — to say nothing of more modernized 
nations in South America and Europe — ^have had opportunities to see 
and envy the possessions of what they believe to be the typical 
American. It is true that at the same time they have been given 
impressions which are not so flattering to our character and mode of 
life, but a demand for the good things of life is being created which 
must in time be felt and reckoned with. 

S UNBALANCED ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

The vast extent of present-day markets and the tremendous scale 
of modem production have brought about a degree of interdepend- 
ence in our national life which is still hard to realize. One manufac- 
turer of low-priced automobiles decided not so long ago to make a 
decided change in model. For months, pending the production of the 
new car, his factories were closed while new machinery was being 
installed and new processes prepared. The result was that the total 
freight-car loadings for the whole United States fell off to a marked 
degree and dealers all over the country were left with money invested 
in showrooms in which there were no cars to show €tnd saJ^ forces 
who had nothing to sell. Employment in Eetroit was seriously cur- 
tailed and markets for raw materials were affected. 

1 Under household appUanoes are Inoladed vacuum cleanecs, flatiroiis. ^ haatwa. 

pemdatoTS, toasters, waffle irons, and grlUs. 
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A change in the style of women's clothing, resulting in the use of less 
material, has seriously affected the market for cotton and threatened 
the continued existence of the present form of organization for pro- 
duction in the woolen industry. The farmer alone has preserved 
something of his former independence, but the farmer without modem 
machinery, automobile, radio, or mail-order catalogue would lead a 
troubled life. The prosperity, and even the comfort, of each of us 
has come to depend upon the soundness and prosperity of our whole 
productive system. 

If this be so, it behooves us to look to it that no pains be spared to 
maintain that prospeIity^. What progress are we making in that 
direction? Intelligent guidance of such a complicated system requires 
a better understanding of its characteristics. Not only does it seem 
probable that a new profession, that of business management, must be 
evolved, but better education of the public in general is necessary if 
the skilled manager is not to find his efforts balked through lack of 
imderstanding and sympathy on the part of the general public. The 
increased sums which are being spent on education, increased enroll- 
ment in our schools and universities, and the development of schools 
and colleges for the intensive study of business and of our economic 
system are steps toward a planned control of production and a more 
intell^ent adaptation of effort to needs which should ultimately 
lead to increased welfare for all. 

Desirable as this end may be, it will be necessary to have a more exact 
knowledge of the consuming habits of the public and a more definite 
control of production than has been possible up to the present time 
in order that definite purposes and standards may be set up and that 
they may be supported by popular sentiment. 

6. CHAHACTERISTIGS OF CHANGED ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

Thus we find ourselves in a civilization which is remarkable for 
the kaleidoscopic variety and rapidity of its changes. Almost before 
we have adjusted ourselves to one set of surrounding conditions 
another is upon us with new problems and conditions to be met; and 
yet in this dynamic system with its constantly forming new combina- 
tions certain continuing tendencies are apparent. From the arural 
independence of the pioneers we shift to specialization and interde- 
pendence; from the farm and the accompanying small-scale units of 
production we change to the factory and the laige city with its con- 
gested population; from simplicity to scientific complexity. The 
institutions — economic, political, and social — ^which had their in- 
ception in an agricultural society with a comparatively stable and 
widely distributed population are carried on in a period of indus- 
trial production by an extremely mobile and intensely concentrated 
population. 
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7. EFFECT OF ECONOMIC SYSTEM ON HOME AND FAMILY 

Against these two backgrounds, agricultural and industrial, let 
us project our conception of home and family and judge, if we can, 
what conditions gave rise to such a grouping of individuals, what 
values were to be found in it, whether these values are now to be found 
to the same extent, and, if they are not, what new values have arisen 
or what old ones may be expanded and accentuated. 

At tliig point it might be well to repeat the warning that the family 
here discussed is the f amil y as it exists in our own homes or those of 
our neighbors. It is composed of a man and a woman with perhaps 
one or more children. It is of value in so far as it aids them in more 
satisfactorily living out their existence or in so far as such an existing 
relationship is desirable from the point of view of other individuals 
who compose the society of the age in which they live. It is not an 
emotional concept evolved out of wishes, imagination, and romance 
as depicted by the poetry of the Victorian age. Its desirability is 
modified by the nature and attitude of the individuals who compose it, 
and by the surrounding circumstances in which they live. 

In the past, the family was strengthened by the fact that it was 
the customary form of oiganization for production and that the home 
was in many instances the workshop. In an agricultural civilization 
the wife performs part of the labor in the fields when necessary, cares 
for many of the domestic animals, prepares the meals, maintains the 
home as a place of shelter and rest, and rears the children who are 
potential laborers. She is a partner in the actual work of production 
and her disabilities growing out of her sex have a minimum effect upon 
her value as a worker in the common endeavor. This same condition 
seems to have been true dxuing the earlier industrial development 
when weaving was done in the home and even the wife of the miller 
commonly operated the mill during the sickness or absence of her 
husband. In the early craft guilds, wife and husband were both 
members, and in case of the husband's death the wife and not the 
heirs succeeded to the management of the business. In fact, it would 
seem that only in comparatively recent years has it been possible 
for women of the working classes to confine their activities to 
housekeeping and childbearing. 

8 THE STATE’S INTEREST IN THE FAMILY 

The State had a twofold interest in the maintenance of the family 
during this period. In the first place, the family was essential to the 
system of production by which the wealth of the State was produced. 
In the second place, a large population was detirahle not only for its 
labor value but also in order to provide adequate man power for large 
armies which were essential for national protection. For centuries, a 
wealthy nation without a powerful army would have been an irresist-' 
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ible source of temptation to its neighbors. Hence it was perfectly 
natural that the concept of the State as a third party to the contract 
of marriage should be advanced and that legal safeguards should be 
placed about so important a relationship. Penalties were placed 
upon irregular relationships. The disintegration of a marriage was 
permitted only with reluctance, and alimony not only provided safe- 
guards for mother and children, but came dangerously close to being 
invoked as a penalty. 

Before the growth of a power industry the home was also the 
medium through which certain services were rendered to the child, 
which are now to a great extent provided by other agencies. Food 
was produced and prepared, clothing was created from wool produced 
by the family flocks, and the child was nursed and treated for most of 
its illnesses by the mother. Such education as it received in trade or 
craft skill was largely imparted at home until the growth of the 
apprenticeship system. The home was also the agency through 
which the customs of society were transmitted. 

Under former conditions, certain economic advantages were asso- 
ciated with the foundation of a home. The social and legal system 
was such that the husband was in fact, as well as in theory, the head 
of the family. In many instances his wife brought with her a gift of 
property which became his. He was both manager and owner of 
wealth produced by their joint efforts. The manner of life was such 
that little expense was connected with bringing children into the 
world and the children themselves contributed material services to 
the family business at a very early age. The father either made use 
of the children as laborers or apprenticed them to others and received 
a large part of their wages. Fxpense for food and clothing was 
relatively small. 

9 THE COST OF BAISING CHILDREN 

At present the father exercises much less control over family 
property and Little more than moral suasion over conduct. Dowries 
have gone out of fa.shion and in many cases, either by law or by 
mutual consent, the "wife retains her separate property. Children 
come into the world at considerable expense, contribute little or 
nothing to the family income, and under modem standards and at 
present price levels for food and clothing represent a serious outlay 
of capital. The cost of rearing a child to maturity varies greatly 
according to its position in life, but $5,000 would certainly be a 
modest flgure and one father has estimated that each of his daughters, 
at the close of her college career, represented an investment of $20,000. 
The advantage secured at the age of 60 by the single man who saves 
his money and puts it out at compoxmd interest is perfectly apparent 
and helps to explain how the family, from the dollars and cents point 
of view, may be regarded as a liability rather than an asset. Where 
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agriculture remains the chief occupation of the people there is no 
need to worry about race suicide, but the factory worker, living in 
an apartment, finds the problem worthy of consideration. 

The home is no longer the workshop. The old cottage industries, 
such as weaving, lace making (perhaps as common to the nunnery 
as to the home), cheese making, and shoe making and repairing, have 
been taken to industrial plants where motors and machines duplicate 
the work of human hands. From the production point of view the 
home bids fair to become a luxury rather than a necessity. Just as 
ownership and management of capital tend to become separate func- 
tions in large-scale production, so the work place has been taken out 
of the home and has been enlarged and built up into the factory. 

Nor is this all. Because of the tremendous importance of the home 
in an agricultural system, social attitudes and legal provisions were 
developed which punished the individual severely for variations from 
ideal home-minded behavior. As a practical matter, alimony became 
almost a matter of course if a marriage were broken and the wife 
happened to be minded to demand it. In many instances some social 
stigma followed the dissolution of a marriage relation which had 
become unbearable and an actual source of danger to the health and 
sanity of the contracting parties. Children as well as parents had 
to bear their share of this burden. Both huusband and wife foimd 
their social contacts and their activities and modes of recreation 
seriously restricted because of the relation which had been assumed. 
However justifiable such restrictions may have been or may be, the 
fact remains that any person intelligent enough to realize their 
existence will weigh them before assuming them. 

10. HOW VAJLUABUE IS THE HOME TO-OAY? 

Hoes the fact that the home no longer bears its old relation to 
economic life, that some of its functions have disappeared or have 
been taken over and developed by other agencies, or that certain 
disadvantages and sacrifices may be associated with its maintenance 
indicate that it has become of doubtful value? Those who E»e only 
the apparent increase in the divorce rate, the decreasing birth rate, 
and other signs of what they consider increasing moral laxity itre 
inclined to view it with alarm, but there is another side to the picture. 

The yoimg people of to-day are sometimes accused of being icon- 
oclasts, without courtesy, modesty, or reverence. If there bo weight 
to the accusation, nevertheless there is a certain wistful idealism 
beneath the skepticism with which their inexperience and distrust 
of cliques is concealed. The whole world has passed through 
experience during the last two decades in which many of our accepted 
standards were overthrown or reversed, and what had been right 
became wrong and what had been wrong became right. Add to this 
the fact that with increasing education we are taught to attempt to 
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think out questions which the ignorant must leave to authority; that 
science has taught us that many things which we held to be accepted 
facts are not even tenable theories; that modem improvements 
are daily displacing outworn processes; and it is not to be wondered 
at if questions be raised which to an older generation in a more static 
environment seemed sacrilege. 

It is not the truth, however, which need fear investigation and it 
may be that in the end the questioning of previously accepted canons 
will bting a more complete understanding and a more intelligent 
appreciation of the values upon which home and family have sur- 
vived. Romantic conceptions must not be allowed to interfere with 
the intelligent analysis of conditions nor to set up false standards 
which help to beg the question. It is no service to man or woman 
to build up an expectation of happiness based on misrepresentation of 
human nature and the basic conditions of existence. It is not as a 
dreamer, seeking compensation for his own heartbreak, which should 
be our goal. Rather it should give us an intelligent appreciation 
and, if possible, a happy adaptation to what Jack London called 
the hard, irrefragible facts. 

Management engineers have developed a tool known as the ‘'job 
analysis. ” It involves the sdentidc determination of purpose and an 
equally careful study of the simplest and best way of directing energy 
to the achievement of that purpose. Such a study of home and family 
life at the present time with the proper resultant modihcations of o\ir 
social, legal, industrial, and educational systems would be of tremen- 
dous value in our national life. 

C. SOCIAL VALUES RESULTING FROM HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 

What values, then, remain to make home and family worth the 
effort and sacrifice by which their existence is achieved? 

In the first place, here is a tried and proved method of relationship 
between man and woman which would seem to involve fewer possi- 
bilities of harm or danger than any which has yet been evolved. No 
temporary association will give the community the interest, the confi- 
dence of status, the freedom from distraction, the conditions that 
make for physical and mental health, and the possibility of mutual 
xmderstanding and sympathy that can be foimd in the best types of 
home and family. In view of the training and standards of conduct 
which the majority of us have accepted, no other relationship can be 
maintained with the same assurance of continuing self-respect. In 
this field, as in any other, moderation and self-control have their 
values, and a series of emotional pyrotechnics may be an unsatisfying 
and dangerous substitute for a clearer and steadier fiame. 

If the rearing of children be considered as a worthy or gratifying 
activity and not a mere incident, there is as yet no agency which 
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can operate as efficiently as a properly organized family. Judges and 
heads of charitable institutions have testified that more seems to be 
necessary to the proper development of a child than mere provision 
for its physical wants. Interest, affection, appreciation, and intimate 
understanding can be more freely supplied by even ignorant parents 
than by the most intelligent and efficient of professional nurses. 
Affection may degenerate into indulgence, but artificial affection 
never passes current for the real article. Our schools and nurseries 
may guide, direct, and educate, but there is a human relationship 
possible in the home which it is surprisingly difficult to generate else- 
where. The home has a clear purpose in contributing to the rearing 
of healthy, intelligent, and well-adjusted children. 

1. HOME AS A PIAGE FOR REST AND RELAXATION 

The increasing complexity and the nervous wear and tear and in- 
tense competitiveness of our modem industrial system would empha- 
size the value of the home as a possible center of rest and recreation. 
Here may be given the opportunity for recuperation which must be 
had if the human mechanism is to stand the strain of changes in diet 
and conditions of life. Relaxation of tense nerves, opportunities for 
quiet study and planning, hobbies which vary the monotony of some 
types of occupation, proper diet and exercise for the maintenance of 
physical efficiency, all these give possible developments in useful- 
ness which the home may provide. The argument that the presence 
of children does not favor such conditions and that the apartment 
hotel may give the same advantages without the disadvantages is 
common enough. But no hotel or restaurant gives the individual 
dietary service which the homo may provide. A plan for proper care 
and development of children without unnecessary pain and distrac- 
tion for adults is surely not beyond attainment. 

Even though some of the economic advantages of a home have been 
lost in the development of a new type of organization for production, 
some benefits remain. Two may not be able to live as cheaply as 
one in a modem home, but there is good reason to believe that two 
may live in a home more cheaply and much more satisfactorily than 
in two entirely separate establishments furnishing anything near the 
same degree of utility and comfort. Combination of certain items of 
expense for food, light, space, and heat should surely make possible 
a decrease in the total expenditure. The benefits of efforte during 
leisure time which resxilt in an increase in living comfort may be 
shared by two as easily as they may be enjoyed by one. 

2- THE NEED FOR MORE THAN SATISFACTION OP ECONOMIC WANTS 

It is undeniable that something more than the mere satisfaction 
of economic wants is vital to a well-roimded and happy existence. 
There are human needs which must be met, and in the home lies the 
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Opportunity for the creation of the essential gratiJficatiou of these 
most important cravings. Here may be provided recognition for the 
qualities which outsiders may bo slow to appreciate. Honesty, 
kindliness, gentleness, and trustworthiness may be held at their true 
worth and the little triumphs of outside life may be doubled in value 
by the fact that they are perceived and shared by those whose good 
opinion is of value. Affection should be found here and certainty of 
understanding and sympathy. If these values are not present, we 
need more knowledge of the reasons which prevent their development 
and of the technique by which their existence may be favored and 
promoted. 

New experience and some of the greatest adventures of life are 
surely to bo foxmd in the home. The man or woman who has known 
the unquestioning faith and loyalty of a child or who has faced death 
or seen it patiently and bravely risked knows that those who live for 
themselves alone live incompletely. These experiences are facts of 
life and not romantic fictions. How far does education go in fitting 
us to bring out in a home the best of which we and it may be capable? 

Here lies the challenge to our knowledge and abilities. There seems 
little question that with the further development of industry we may 
greatly increase "the sum total of goods which may be produced for 
the satisfaction of human wants. Millions of people are still im- 
satisfied. There is room in our productive system for utilization of 
the efforts of every individual if that effort be properly planned and 
intelligently directed. Women in greater and greater numbers are 
seeking to find again their places in the productive system, from 
which in the earlier development of the machine age they were tem- 
porarily ousted. There is no reason why they should not again as- 
sume a position calling for the exercise of their utmost abilities and 
permitting them some choice as to the direction in which they will 
exercise their capacities. If they find .happiness in devoting their 
entire time and attention to home and children, they should have 
that opportunity. If, on the other hand, they find that under modem 
conditions many of the functions formerly inevitably connected with 
the home are now better cared for by outsiders, that children are not 
the chief interest in their lives, and that childlessness leaves them 
free for other interests, or that an appreciable portion of their life 
span is still available after the duties of child bearing and rearing 
have been performed, then they should not be thrust aside from 
modem activity under a pretext of gallantry or with a contemptuous 
reference to home as the woman’s sphere. It seems quite probable 
that there will be not only room for them but also need for them 
in the economic world. 

In office work, as statisticians, as dietitians, in the professions, the 
work of women is daily becoming more essential. In work calling for 
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delicate manipiilation, such as the handling of small machine parts, 
in the artistic and literary world as well as in science and education, 
their services are needed. Our institutions must adapt themselves 
to this need. The problem of maintaining home values and yet per- 
mitting other interests and occupations should not be unsolvable. 

D. EXTENSION OF HOME-ECONOMICS TRAINING 

If the profession of homemaking can be studied with the same 
intelligence that the problems of industry are approached the future 
would seem more certain. If the home of the future can be based 
upon the voluntary cooperation of independent and self-respecting 
persons rather than upon social coercion and if the purpose of a home 
and the attitudes and methods which seem best fitted to the attain- 
ment of that purpose can be carefully studied and understood, we may 
hope to give real education for homemaking. 

II. THE SOCIOLOGIST 


Andrew G. Truxad 

AssistarU Professor of Sociology^ DaHmouth College^ Hanover^ N. ff, 

A WHICH POSITION ? 

In any consideration of the family as a social institution, we might 
t^e one of three positions. We might join with those who think that 
they have sin^ the swan song for another venerable and at one time 
necessa^ social institution. The family is going, they say, and we 
might 3 i:^t as well mcogmze the fact. These critics, thinking they 
have stripped this institution of all the functions which at various 
ages have been claimed for it, say that unless we can find additional 
that the family can perform, some more effective agency 
might weU be substituted for it. In the second place, there are those 
wnse^ativ^mmded folk who, shutting their eyes to the changes 
that have been occurring around them, strike out in all directions 
Sv shibboleths, like “the ssBotity of the 

upon which our civiliaation 

^ been er^ted,” “The strength of America lies in its 
structme^* destroy the foundation of our social 

R we had to choose between these two positions, 1, for one would 
choose the former with all its fantaatio r^asoi^’to She 
is*^ sent^ental and meaningless dribble, ^t, there 

Siirf ^ chooee the 

third poation, which is to follow the reasoning of those who in a 

of cha^ that have lL>ught 
society and the concomitant changes that have 
occurred m the famrly with the idea of accepting 
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makmg such adjustments to them as seem, in the nature of the case, 
to be inevitable. 

In human society, almost all conceivable types of marriage have 
been tried at one time or another under varying circumstances. We 
have plenty of anthropological and ethnological evidence for all 
variations in the form of the family from the most temporary to the 
most permanent varieties of union. Wliatever the form, however, 
there has always been marriage in human society, as contrasted with 
mere mating among tlio animals, and there has always been some 
kind of family, however transient and temporary. 

B. FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 

Just what have been and are the functions of the family? In a 
supercritical age, when all human institutions are being called before 
the bar of a pragmatic test, and accepted or discarded on the basis of 
the results of that test, it seems highly desirable for us to ask the 
question. To answer it, however, we must look at the family not 
merely as it is but as it has been. To begin with, the family has 
performed an economic function. There are those like Sumner, 
Starcke, and others who would maintain that this was probably the 
original primary reason for marriage. Woman becomes indis- 
pensable to man 'not on account of an impulse (sex attraction) which 
is suddenly aroused and as quickly disappears, but on account of a 
necessity which endures as long as life itself, namely the need of 
food,’ ” Marriage is primarily a form of cooperation in self-mainte- 
nance and its bond is tighter or looser according to the advantages of 
the partnership under existing circumstances.^ 

No one will question the r61e that economic cooperation has played 
in marriage and the family. But, with the old household functions of 
the woman iremoved by the mechanization and standardization of 
life, the economic functions of the woman in the home as comple- 
mentary to those of the male have disappeared. Not only has the 
patriarchal conception of the family disappeared in this age of 
woman’s rights, but woman has taken her place alongside man in 
the factory, the trades, and the professions. She has declared not 
merely her personal independence but her economic independence as 
well. “Woman's entry into industry, the trades, and the professions 
increased from 14.7 per cent in 1870 to 24 per cent in 1020. Bor 
married women the percentage employed in 1890 was 4.6 as compared 
with 9 in 1920. In the profe^ons alone, there were 13.3 per cent 
of the women and girls engi^:ed in all nonagricultural pursuits as 
compared with 6.4 per cent in 1870.” * And this is a movement which 
wOl doubtless continue, if anything, with accelerating speed. 

t Sttaaisaiv, W. G., oKtf TToTtor, A. G. 'nte Srtaaoe ct SooMiy. VoL a tTsiysnltr Freas. 1937. pp. 

* Jtottt. Tbe V***^j> 3 b tbe rroo e nt Social p. 10. 
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The home as a self-sufficing economic unit in which the father, the 
mother, and the children performed mutually complementary, 
economic functions is gone. Furthermore, woman is no longer 
necessarily an economic liability — there is no longer any economic 
necessity for her to enter the marriage bond. However, it is still 
true, among certain classes at least, that the wage earnings of both 
father and mother are necessary in order to maintain higher and 
higher standards of living, to give the children the most in educational 
opportunities. Especially is it true that the eamings of the woman 
prove to be extremely valuable in the case of factory workers to tide 
over periods of unemployment, sickness, or accident, or any other 
of the exigencies of modem industrialism to which the male worker 
is susceptible. Granted that this is not a desirable situation, the 
fact remains that the work of man and woman is still economically 
complementary, although in a different sense than under a former 
agricultural state of society, as a mere cursory reading of a study like 
Lyndas ''Middletown” will reveal. 

Suppose we grant that the economic fotmdation and function of the 
family have disappeared. Does anyone want to see a return to a 
home where the wife and mother is a household slave, or a fellow 
worker in the fields with her husband? There are some few people 
who yearn for a return of the home as a self-sxifficing economic unit. 
But even those like Borsodi conceive of that situation not as a return 
to the soul-destroying labor of a previous era but a home thoroughly 
mechanized, m a ki n g use of every available household labor-saving 
machine. But if a Borsodi home is to be the home of the future, we 
fail to see the trend. 

A second important fxmction which the family has performed in 
social evolution is that of the reproduction of the race. No attempt 
is being made through our discussion to differentiate sharply between 
the interwoven problems of marriage and the family. When we speak 
of ^production we are thinking of two things : The sex relation and, 
incidental to it, the production of offspring. In the whole of man’s 
social development, marriage has had the effect of creating a form of 
union of the sexes which has operated to canalize and regtilate that 
extremely powerful human urge, the sex drive. If we did not have 
marriage, and the Western ^Vorld understands that to mean mono— 
ganuc marriage, we should certainly have to invent or create an 
institution to regulate the relationship of the sexes and to keep within 
some limits the expression of the sex drive. To be sure, the institution 
we have has been far from perfect in this regard. The voliime of 
extramarital sex relationship is large, when we consider that reliable 
estimates place the number of venereally infected people as high as 
10 per cent of the total population, most of which infection results 
from what society regards as illicit sex relations. But the larger 
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question is not how inadequately has marriage canalized tlie box drive 
but how great would he the mcially harmful eifectR of not having 
such an institution. 

The second aspect of repro<iuetion m the production of offspring. 
The human race is bisexual; offspring are the result of the relation 
between the sexes. Whether or liot there is a biological basis for a 
so-called parental instinct, or whether it is the end product of habit 
growing out of assoeiatioi\, the fact remains that there exists a tie 
between parents an<l offspring which is at the basis of the family. 
One might grant on rational grtiitnds that this means of reproduction 
is an extremely wasteful, even silly, method of continuing the race. 
But the hopes of science to siini>Hfy the process by artificial processes 
of fertilization of ova and the growth of the oml>ryo in artificial media, 
with the possibility, according to Aldous Huxley, of producing 96 
identical products at the same time, sxich hopes are about ns chimer- 
ical in the present state of knowledge as the far-better known, syn- 
thetically prepared foods which have been promised to 12 s in convenient 
pellets. Such convenient moans of securing physical sustenance would 
indeed be a great boon for our millions to whom the soda-fountain 
lunch counter has become an inevitable part of daily routine — > 
a decided disaster for those to whom eating is still a ceremony and 
an art. 

But suppose again that we grant that the relation of the sexes and 
consequent reproduction of the race do not of necessity imply the 
existence of a family. A third service which the family has performed 
is that of being the primary gpnoup, to use Cooley's well-known phrase, 
in which the child gets his earliest education and socializing habits. 
In simpler societies this was an extremely important service. The 
tendency in modem societies has been to take these functions away 
from the home and family. At the beginning of our national history, 
the home was the usual place for receiving the Elementary instruction. 
The public-school system as we know it to-day is an American achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Three himdred years ago the institu- 
tional education of children began with the collie. The age has been 
steadily pushed downward. First, the Ijatin or grammar school, then 
the public elementary school, then the kindergarten, and finally, now, 
the nursery school. Thus has much of the educational function, 
together with the socializing function of the family, been taken from 
the home. 

Other traditional functions of the home and family have been dis- 
appearing, to use the words of Xjawrence Frank: 

The oare of the siok and the mafntenanoe of health have beoozoe institutiorLalized 
in hoej^dtals, sanatoria, and dinies, aided by vudting nurses and related p»ersonnel 
who render the oare torxxueaAy given by members of the family. 

I5fiS03<*— 8S 3 
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Childbirth, is increasingly taking place in hospitals, and the care and nurture 
of the child is hkewise moving outside of the home to the clinic, nursery school, 
kindergarten, summer camp, playground, and youth organisation. 

For recreation and leisure— time activities, the houie has already yielded to the 
theater for plays and moving pictures, to clubs and associations and commercial- 
ized amusements of all kinds. ... 

The provision against the proverbial rainy day is being cared for by social and 
governmental schemes of pensions, allowances, and tax-supported services. 

In the religious sphere, the home and the family are becoming an increasing 
object of concern on the part of church leaders, while the old-timo intimate 
religious life of the family appears to be fading out or losing much of its former 
importance and sigmhcance.^ 

And Mr. Frank has by no means catalogued all the other functions 
which have been previously or are now associated with the family. 
One very important one has been the alliance between marriage and 
the family and property. We have passed the stage when woman 
was regarded as property; many European peoples still cling to the 
bride price and the dowry. With us, the whole problem of inheritance 
of property, the property rights of woman and children are tied up 
with the family. 

Then there are other fxmetions, such as the less tangible and con- 
crete ones as the ajffeclional and romantic functions of marriage and 
the family, the gratification of one's vanity, the feeling that one belongs 
to an intimate group. 

Margaret Mead, the authoress of that delightful book Coming of 
Age in Samoa," insists that the one universal function of the family is 
the status-giving, child-rearing function. 

When modern writers say that the family among us has lost its function, they 
merely mean that the we^^m European patriarchal family, which was once a 
social-economic and industrial unit of a high degree of self-sufficiency, is breaking 
down, that its disciplinary and educational functions have been taken over by 
the State and its industrial functions preempted by modem machine production. 
But all of these are merely functions of the family in our own immediate history — 
not inalienable functions of the family in human society. 

It is worthy of note that were State responsibility for children to be substituted 
for the present family organization, we would again obtain a type of guaranty for 
children which the present weak bilateral family fails to give.^ 

After such a lengthy and doubtless tiresome analysis of the func- 
tions which the family has performed, it would seem as though the 
present American family had lost its chief reasons for existence. Yet 
people are still marrying and founding families. From 1890 to 1920, 
the percentage of the population 15 years and over that was married 
increased 4.6 per cent. In spite of all reasoning to the contrary to 
demonstrate that the fimction of marriage and the family have one 

* Annftla of tbe Axowioaa Aostdomy of Political and Social Soianoe, Maroli, 19^. The Modern, American 
Family, p. 97 

» Ibid. The American Family, pp. 27-28. 
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by one boon stripped from it, pe<»|>lo go on marryini:? and establislun^ 
familiofl. 

Accompanyinj? this increase in the proportion of tlie population 
married has been another trend, namely, increase in the divorce rate, 
or a growing niunher of family breakdowns. Much has been made 
of the American divorce rate as compared with otlier nations. Our 
divorces are increasing three times faster than our population. We 
feel ashamed of our record in this regard — and yet with a rapidly 
changing society, with in<*reaaed rights for women — witii the dis- 
appearance of the economic dependence of woman on man — with 
marriage a completely voluntary act, and above all, with our complete 
and almost total disregard for education for marriage and Jamihj 
making — I say, with these things in mind, wo might have expected a 
rising divorce rate. 

Failure has dogged otir footsteps xn attempts to solve this problem 
through more stringent divorce legislation. With the exception of 
States such as Nevada, Arkansas, and Idaho, the general trexxd in 
State divorce legislation during the past generation has been not 
toward more lax divorce laws, as is popularly supposed, but toward 
more restrictive legislation. There are some who would have us pass 
a Federal amendment unifying and standardizing our divergent State 
divorce laws. Yet the problem of divorce can not and will not be 
solved by legislation. The hope for its solution lies not in the prohi- 
bition of the bireak-up of families which have already broken up and 
just await social sanction for the collapse — the hope lies in preventing 
the causes of the original breakdown. Perhaps one reason why wo 
lead the world in divorce rates is that as individuals we are more 
ready to admit that our marriage has been a failure and to experiment 
anew. But always it is a blind experimentation. Through oxir edu- 
cational system, we provide little guidance for marriage and family 
life. We would think a man an idiot who went on an Arctic expedi- 
tion without making the moat thorough and painstaking preparation 
possible, by consulting all the charts, guides, helps, etc., that were 
available. Bven so, we might brand as idiotic a society that allows 
its members to marry and establish families (a life expedition) with- 
out giving the slightest thought to preparation for the venture. The 
remarkable fact about this situation is not that many families break 
down in our present complex society — rather is it remarkable that so 
many succeed! 

CL .PRESENT POSSXBXUmBS FOR THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

The creation of a family and the setting up of a harmonious home 
in our generation is a more difBloult task than has ever be^ faced 
before by the hxunan species. So long as the primary motive for 
marriage and the family was economic interdependence, there was a 
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bond that could not be broken except at considerable sacrifice to all 
concerned. So long as the family was the center of child education 
and nurture, the only recourse m case of i l ln ess or old age, the center 
of recreational activities, the home was necessarily more permanent 
to start with. But, with many of these functions i>erfornied in other 
ways, what happens to the family? To me, just this happens to the 
family. For the first time in himian history, and by that 1 mean the 
entire life of man on earth, we to-day have an opportiinity to make 
of the family that which has never been possible in any previous cul- 
ture. We can make of this institution a harmonious primary group, 
giving status to parents and children alike. If there is one fact that 
is self-evident to all students of human society, it is that man is by 
nature, or has become, a social being. Man can no more live without 
his fellows than he can without food and sustenance. “The Man 
Without a Country” is a pure figment of the imagination — for such a 
man is no longer a human being. Not only does the group mold the 
individual in every aspect of his personality so that, in a very real 
sense, ma-n may be said to be a product of society; but man also de- 
pends upon his social groupings, he exalts his social bonds to the point 
where he is willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of the group. The 
family has been, and I venture to make the prediction that it will 
long continue to be, one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, socializing and status-giving agencies that man in his devel- 
opment has been able to devise. 

I fail to follow the arguments of those who say that some other 
group or institution can take the place of the family. Can the play 
group, the neighborhood group, the fraternal order or club, the State 
or the Nation, act in the capacity of pater to its members? Can they 
replace the intimate, face-to-face contacts tiiat in the family take a 
nomnoral, biological, nonsocial creature and begin the tedious process 
of transforming it into a moral, social, and, if you permit me to use 
the word, spiritual being? Personally, I think not, and the whole 
weight of the experience of social workers, physicians, psychiatrists, 
and juvenile judges would seem to bear out the contention that a 
home, even though it be a foster one, is infinitely superior for the 
making of socially acceptable behavior to any institutional or larger 
group device that we have as yet tried out. 

In the next place, I think we have an opportunity to make of the 
family an institution in which some of the finer qualities of life can be 
passed on to the chi ldren. I mean simply this, that now in our society, 
with mechanical ^avea to do our work, it is theoretically possible for us 
til) divert more and more of our energies to the cultivation of what older 
mvilizatioiis than ours tell us are the products of mature cultures, 
namely, the stimulation of interest in the artistic and sssthetic sides 
of life, the broadening and deepening of our intellects, the cultivation 
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of a genuiiiely spiritual outlook as opposed to a crassly materialistic. 
For this function the home seems admirably adapted. Here is the 
earliest and most important source of not merely the child’s social 
values, for here the initial stamp is put upon his emerging personality. 
With the energies of parents increasingly freed for attention to their 
children, think of the possibditiea of inculcating in the minds of the 
children an appreciation of some of these finer aspects of human life. 
What chance in a society where the main function of the family was 
an economic one, where the father and mother were engaged all 


day in slaving for self-maintenance, and where the children as soon 
as they were old enough joined the working procession — ^what chance 
in such an institution for the development of these higher qualities?' 

To be sure, such a conception of the family relationship requires 
an intelligent viewpoint concerning this institution. It requires a 
higher order of forethought and preparation than was demanded in 
flYiy previous society. Individuals C€Ln not enter such, a family without 
the requisite training. But where are they to get such tr a i ni ng? 
Unfortunately, because we have either been blind to a changing 
society aroimd us, or we believed that thinp would right themselves 
without any outside interference, and we simply lield tenaciously to 
an institution because it was sanctioned by mfile nimn s of tradition, 
we have not made the adaptations that are necessary to make possible 
such a family. We have not provided in our educational system or 
anywhere else for an adequate training for marriage and fa^y hfe. 
But we are beginning to appreciate this lag and we are makmg some 


attempts to face the problem. ^ xj\ 

Social work agencies are m ak i n g some efforts to meet this problem 
by combining their knowledge of family problems with the expert 
adyice of psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers to as^t 
in the pro^am of education for mairiage and the f a^y- 
as their work is by the best intentions, most of their contacte mth 
^e^Zalons come just before or after lie crises 

have been reached, so that as a preventive measure, it falto sh^- 
In some of our larger cities, clergymen, with the lielp of profe^ond 
workers axe conducting premarital classes and giving mvaluable 

hdp to ’those cont^plating ""p^red^ation 

g^madlr^d^arades^ ri" 

Homo-economics depaxtm^ts ^rn^ds oT^ung men and 

squarely and adjusting their ^cula to Aene^s^ ^ 

especially youi^ ifl ^wetent body of knowledge to act 

rr^dr jSt - 

:S -e la^ge body of knowledge on tie basis 
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of case studies and expeidenoes, we shall be able to generalize effec- 
tively enough to reach conclusions that will be universally applicable. 

Perhaps the Family Relations Institute of Los Angeles has pointed 
the way in the short year of its existence. In an organized attempt 
to provide guidance to marriage and family life, it has accumulated 
some very valuable data. On the basis of its work so far it has come 
to the tentative conclusion that the two greatest needs in education 
lor marriage and the family are the sex and economic problems. 
This would seem to bear out the contention that has frequently been 
made by judges of domestic-relations courts and others that most 
marriages collapse on these two issues. To provide for education 
along these lines not only in our colleges but in our whole public- 
school system would then seem to be an imperative necessity if we 
are to rehabilitate the family and to refine its fimctions. 

Several years ago a student of mine asked me if he might have 
the privilege of writing his major thesis for the department in the 
field of “sex and married life.” Had I not known him so well, I 
might have suspected that he had some morbid interest in a topic 
of that kind, but appreciating the fact that he was contemplating 
marriage, I saw that here was a boy who had arrived at his senior 
year in college and nowhere in all his educational work had ho 
received what he felt was going to prove absolutely necessary infor- 
mation if he were to embark intelligently on the marriage venture* 
I encouraged him in the project, and he wrote a very excellent and 
intelligent paper. I suppose that you would say that is the way 
all education should progress, through interest to investigation to 
conclusions. However, it would be idle to say that we have reached 
a point where we can expect that individuals contemplating the crea- 
tion of a family will of their own free will make a thorough investi- 
gation in advance of the problems that will have to be met. We 
must provide avenues of guidance which will open up in a thoroughly 
objective fashion ways to the goal we have in mind. 

No, the family is not sacrosanct; it is a very human institution. 
No, the family is not about to disappear as a social group. Hut no 
one who looks at the matter realistically will deny that many of the 
fimctions previously associated with the family are no longer per- 
formed by it. This simply makes it possible for us to utilize this 
very valuable institution for the promotion of still higher and more 
socially valuable ends. But such a conception of the family demands. 
If it is to succeed, a type of education for marriage and family life 
which we have not as yet generally provided. As I see the purpose 
and meaning of this conference, your meeting will be to no end 
unless you are willing to face squarely this ever-growing need for 
providing the necessary agencies for training and education leading 
to harmonious family life. 
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III. THE HISTORIAJ>f 

Bbktbam E. Packard, 

CommiaazoTier of Educatzorij Maine 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW ENGLAND HOME 

The typical New Englander has always been characterized by a 
firmness and vigor of opinion amounting at times to well-nigh sheer 
obstinacy. He has never been hesitant in advancing bia ideas upon 
aU occasions. Whatever his opinions may have been, they have been 
accurately reflected in his home life. The New England community 
was ever a religious community, the New England home a religious 
home. 

We must recall that there were in those early days no magazines 
and newspapers and very few books. The minister and the school 
teacher were important personages in the community. Frequently 
they were one and the same person. The clergy were, as a rule, 
men of learning and of lofty character, and they were held in high 
social esteem on account of their character and scholarship as well 
as their clerical position. The long sermon, doctrinal in tjTpe and 
hristling with quotations from the Bible or from famous books of 
controversial theology, afforded in the long winter evenings the occa- 
sion for lively debate in every household. The Bible itself was read 
in the majority of homes, and prayers daily ascended to the Throne 
of Grace. Other subjects were thoroughly discussed, especially the 
political questions of the day. Theaters were unknown, strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was enjoyed, public and private morals were 
regarded with jealous care, and dancing and card playing were not 
tolerated. 

Every New England farm home was a veritable little world in itself, 
large families of children were the rule and every household was a 
beehive of industry. There was no place for selfishness and the 
children naturally learned the rough-and-ready lessons of give and 
take. Each home was largely sufficient imto itself. There was little 
need for money, as outside of the small expenditure for taxes and 
groceries — tea, coffee, and spices and the like — ^practically everything 
was produced on the farm. All the cereal grains, vegetables, beef, 
mutton, and pork were produced at home. From flax and wool all 
the clothing was carded, spun, knitted, and woven. The women and 
girls of the household baked, brewed, knitted, sewed, spun, and wove. 
Eveiy farm home embraced a carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, 
cobbler shop, and much of the furniture was homemade. There was 
no thought of going -abroad for any necessity that could be produced 
or made at home. Because of these cbctityUies the hoys and girls became 
i/ndeyefn^denty resourc^vl, and self-reliant. No better training for home- 
■making could be found than in these early New England homes. Because 
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of the lack of such home training in modem days, we find the reason 
for the introduction into our school curriculum of practical courses 
in home economics and manual training. 

Up to the close of the eighteenth century, the fotmders of New 
Ungland thought their own thoughts and went their own ways in a 
very remarkable seclusion. During the nineteenth century, we find 
the New Englander and his family, first and foremost at every 
frontier in the making of America. We find them streaming over the 
Alleghany Mountains into the central plains. lAke a resistless tide 
we find them swarming across the Rockies, and their westward march 
was only stayed by the broad expanse of the Pacific. Wherever they 
went they miiltiplied their numbers and created new communities 
patterned after those of their native New England. Always in their 
wake we find the village church and the village school. So to-day we 
may find innumerable conomunities throughout the broad reaches of 
the West, which are more typically New England even than anything 
we can find at home. Nearly every little New England hamlet has 
sent forth its sons to play honorably their part in the making of our 
Nation. I am taking the liberty to cite one rather interesting example : 
From a farm home in Maine, still in the possession of the family, 
where the father was a farmer and country storekeeper, and the 
mother had been a school teacher, five sons went forth and gained 
unusual distinction and honor. Simultaneously 1 was Oovernor of 
his native State, 2 were members of Congress, 1 from Illinois, and 1 
from Wisconsin, and 2 represented the United States Government 
as m i nis ters to foreign courts. At the same time, their own cousin, 
native of a little village only a few miles distant, was Vice President 
of the United States. 

In its vital aspect New England and the homes of New England 
have changed during the years. Economic conditions have so brought 
it about that our f amili es may no longer be characterized by their 
size. The admixture and amalgamation of other nationalities have 
had their leveliag effect. More liberal and tolerant religious faiths 
have leavened the stem orthodoxy characteristic of an earlier day. 
The fundamental law has removed the teaching of religion from our 
public schools. Religious education, if it be accomplished at all, 
must be accomplished in the church and the home. In these days 
the impulse is under way, a tendency which is bound to grow stronger 
in the future, that character education must become a part of our 
pubHc-school curriculum. Of this we may be sure, our children may 
attain their highest intellectual, moral, and religious development 
only by the sympathetic and constant cooperation of the home, the 
church, and the school. No one of these agencies alone can success- 
fully accomplish the task, but through united effort no tfl-ak bo 
impossible. 
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IV. THE HOME ECONOMIST 

SmxhjIsts] S. Whitcomb 

Senior Specialist tn Home Economics^ United States Ojffice of Education 

Home m a k i ng is in th.e sch.ool cuiriculum because it contributes to 
the co m m imi ty educational services dealing witb tbe primal necessi- 
ties of life, namely, food, clothi n g, shelter, and the social values of 
home and family life. Ai present no other school subject is as well 
prepared to administer these services to the child, the home, or to 
society in general, as is the homemakiag program. This fact is not 
always clearly understood by all school patrons, or even by all the 
school officials, as is sometimes shown in such extraordinary times as 
these when retrenchment is universally considered. We are hearing 
that in some rural communities, and even in a number of fairly large 
cities, the home-economics program may be swept out of the school 
curriculum, or else be very much curtailed. Such action would prob- 
ably not take place if the indispensable services homemaking educa- 
tion may contribute to the well-being of the home and the child were 
better understood. 

Since the onset of this depression, the emergency services con- 
tributed by the home-economics departments throughout the Nation 
are of notable magnitude and worth. 

A. EMERGENCY SERVICES 

During the depression period, the hot lunches furnished the children 
of the unemployed; the instruction offered to children in the grades 
even as low as the sixth on low-cost dietaries planned for the entire 
family; and the clothing renovated and made fit by home-economics 
classes and contributed to children who otherwise would have been 
denied school attendance have gone far in maintaining family morale, 
and probably in preventing riots. In some school systems, the entire 
home-economics program is built around the food and clothing needs 
for families without breadvonners. In fact, the slogan of the home- 
economics departments throughout the land is “Let us make the most 
of what we have.” 

It is almost the rule that such relief contributed to the needy by th.e 
home-economics departments in our public education receives little, 
if any, publicity, and the value of such services is often minimized 
instead of extolled. 

Everywhere communities are facing the problem: “ What shall be 
the ginding nutritional principles in the present emeigency?” In 
other words, ''What best to do with an inadequate amount of money 
to realize the highest nutritional returns? This problem challenges 
the most expert nutritionist and certainly should not be left to tbe 
untrained. 
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To provide, in the diet of the growing child, the nutritional essen- 
tials of which a shortage tends to permanent injury, even at the cost 
of other features in the dietary normally desirable, but not absolutely 
essential, is a responsibility which if neglected opens the way to infec- 
tions and life-long injuries to health, happiness, and working efficiency ► 
A child may not grow fat on bread and milk, some fresh fruit etnd 
vegetables, but these foods make for sound bone and mu scle upon 
which to build in better times. 

B. FOOD AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

We were told by the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection that, in normal times, 6,000,000 of our children are mal- 
noTirished. This condition, according to Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur,® is 
due to ignorance rather than lack of food, to misfeeding, not knowing 
how, and doing the wrong thing. Doctor Wilbur pointed out thati 

The Nation carries enormous burdens in supporting the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the imbeciles, the sick, and the handicapped. The children’s diet 
determines to a larger extent than is realized what side they will join — whether 
it will be the ranks of the fit, where they can care for thems^ves, or the unfit, 
where they will have to be taken care of. 

He further stated: 

There is a close relationship between food and good dtizenship and food and 
had cdtizenahip. Food has a good deal to do with the way we behave, and with 
the way we resist disease. - , . When the child is dependent upon conditions in 
which he finds himself, it is worth our while to look over these conditions. , . . 

If it is true that ignorance is the greatest difficulty in the United States, isn’t 
it about time for all of us, with all of our schools, all of our experts, to get a dis- 
tribution of this knowledge so that it will reach all of our children? . . . For, 
properly nourished children of to-day will not have the bad joints and become 
the handicapped people of the future. They will be better citijcens as they 
grow. They will resist not only diseases of civilization but the instabilities of 
various types, the tendency to take drugs, alcohol, morphine, and the like. All 
may come if the nutrition is bad. In a sound properly fed child, the nervouer 
system does not crave that sort of thing. If the child feels well and is strong 
and happy, that is the test. The thermotneter of good nutrition in children is 
happiness, for healthy children are happy children, and the kind that are not 
kappy should be studied from the standpoint of nutrition as well as from other 
standpoints. . . . 

Nutrition also has a large function to play in the security of the future govern- 
ment, therefore good nutrition is the most basic of all our human responsibilities. 

This, from a scdentific scbolax of highest lank, who has givesi years 
of study to the subject, would indicate that the school’s first respon- 
sibility is to offer instruction in adequate nutrition to dU the children 
from the preschool period through the high school, a first step in 
realizing a compreh en sive program in hri TnATnfl.lHng education. 

• " Food and Good Oitlcens,” artioite by Dx. Rey Xiyxnan Wllbnr, In June, 1982, nmnber Praotioal 
Home Economlos. Abridged from paper given before I>^>artxiient at Sttperritaors and Toacibnrn at Home 
Foonomlca, N. F. A., Febmaxy, 1982, In Waablngton, D. O. 
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It is fuUy appreciated that there are a number of school activities 
which can materially contribute to the health and the happiness of 
the school child. Conspicuous among these is the school limch, the 
possibilities of which are sometimes meagerly recognized. 

C. THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCHOOL CAFETEBLA 

The school cafeteria might well become the integrating social 
laboratory for the entire school system, a place where school depart- 
ments, other than homemaMng, can make a worthy contribution- 
For example : Fnglish, art, economics, business, general s<uence, civics,, 
and physical education have much to offer. 

The limch hour for the Nation’s school children should be not only 
a happy occasion but one of high social significance, and not a place 
where one “grabs a sandwich,” “bolts his food,” and “hurries out 
with an ice cream cone in one hand and a ‘weenie’ in the other.” 

The lunch room should express the best efforts of the art depart- 
ment in creating an environment appealing to children. It should be 
a place where civics is practiced, not preached; where children like 
to meet their associates for friendly exchanges in courtesies and hos- 
pitality; and where children enjoy the nutritious and appetizing food 
which may be had for the choosing at a nominal sum. 

Such aspirations for what too often is a commonplace school activity 
make certain demands on cafeteria directors. Among these arer 
First, a thorough training in foods good for growing boys and girls;: 
second, the ability to produce such foods in an attractive form ; third,, 
the genuis to sell adequate nutritional ideas to boys and girls ; fourth,, 
to help them establish sound nutritional habits; fifth, imagination,, 
cooperative abilities, and interests in the happiness of boys and girls,, 
as well as to keep lines moving in orderly procession, and accoimts: 
balanced. 

The job of ma.king available to all the school children the present- 
known nutrition facts most naturally falls to the departments best 
prepared to render such services, and these at present on the whole 
are the departments of homemaking. They, in cooperation with all 
the other existing allied school agencies, should assume the leader- 
ship for seeing to it that all the children and not just those in home- 
economics classes receive nutrition instruction. This responsibility" 
home economists are willing to assume if given an opportunity. 

D. CIX)THING, THE SECOND PRIMAL NEED 

The second primal need is clothing — ^which makes a notable con- 
tribution to the happiness and comfort of the individual. As yet, 
we have little definite knowledge as to the specific relationships of 
clothing to health. That is, we know very little about the physio- 
logical effects of clothing. But some psychological effects are fairly 
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evident. Aside from the comfort and economic aspects, clothing 
instruction furnishes useful and unique opportunities for artistic 
expression. Whether the child plays with paints, clay, marbles, 
wood, or doth, really does not make so much difference just so he 
has «Ti opportunity to express bis creative abilities. In the case of 
clothing, the child's training may be utilized earlier than his training 
with the other materials by putting this instruction to useful pur- 
poses such as helping to keep his own body clothed as well as that 
of other members of the family, and later, in using his clothing 
experiences in earning a livelihood. For, aside from the apprecia- 
tional, economic, social, and health values inherent in the food and 
•clothing programs, the gainful opportunities have hardly been 
explored. 

E. SHELTER 

The third primal need is shelter. President Hoover, in opening 
his Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, stated, 
‘^Next to food and clothing, the housing of a nation is the most 
vital social and economic problem. , . The wealth of material, 
based upon the experiences and knowledges of experts, resulting from 
tbia conference will offer anyone a liberal education on every phase 
of the housing problem. 

Home economists have long offered courses on the house, including 
its location, plans, and sanitary aspects; on home furnishing; on inte- 
rior decoration; and on home management. Many cottages, bunga- 
lows, houses, and apartments have been furnished, from the basement 
to the attic, by home-economics students. These projects have had 
the cooperation of other school interests, especially the boys' classes 
in industrial education. The boys in such classes have built out- 
right or have remodeled dilapidated small buildings, changing them 
into attractive little homes. All of this is most laudable. The 
activities afford excellent examples for developing right attitudes of 
citizenship and thrift, as well as judgment in buying. 

But, when one reads in the February, March, and April, 1932 , 
numbers of Fortune, that America has the worst slums in the world, 
that we not only have the kind of slums they have elsewhere; but the 
spectacular improvements of our own, such as the umholy mixmg of 
races, the overcrowding of the land, and the construction of tall 
tenements which shut off the air and sunlight; and as one learns from 
Mr. Bany Parker, Fnglish architect of the two most important model 
towns of Fngland, that he has seen the slums of South America and 
■of all the great European cities, but nowhere has he found conditions 
which were not preferable to tenement conditions in our big cities, 
one realizes that, line as the courses now offered in the departments of 
home economics are, the most impoi*t€mt problems concerning housing 
have not yet been touched. 
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According to Dr. Editli Elmer Woods^ book, entitled, “Trends in 
American Housing,” less than half the homes in America measure up 
to minimum standards of health and decency. 

According to the President's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, good housing is dependent first of all on good sur- 
roundings. No matter how good the design, if it is in a slum or factory 
district, if it lacks privacy, quiet, or sunlight, running water or sewers, 
if through traffic endangers the lives of its children, if ugliness is all 
about it, if no parks or playgrounds are within walking distance it is 
not good housiug. The foregoing faults are common to many Ameri- 
can homes, and neighborhoods, and there can be no effective improve- 
ment of our housing standard imtil they are removed. 

The study made by the committee on the delinquent child, of which 
the late Judge Cabot was chairman, gives us the facts concerning the 
forces at work in a slum district making for delinquency; and in thei 
April, 1932, number of Harper^s Magazine, appears an autobiography 
of a girl delinquent, age 16, written in a State penal institution. This 
stoiy reveals the processes through which boys and girls in slum areas 
in our cities are educated in crime from an early age. 

According to the Harvard School of City Planning, 26 per cent of 
our population can not aspire to own homes costing more than 
$2,400. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1929 placed the cost of the singlo 
family dwelling in 85 large cities at $4,902 exclusive of land. 

Is it possible to build profitably for the $2,000 and under income 
class? Even in times of prosperity, the incomes of 65 to 75 per cent 
of our Americans is less than $2,000 a year. 

The housing problem is one that challenges all of us — the building 
industries, other industries, observers of contemporary science, and 
educators, including those offering homemaking — ^in helping to develop 
a social conscience that will not tolerate slums — the crime schools for 
many boys and girls. 

High-school boys and girls should be taught the facts concerning 
home finance, taxation, slums, large-scale housing, decentralization, 
home ownership, income and types of dwelling, and house design, 
construction, and equipment. This information should not be gleaned 
from the highways and byways but should be an organized body of 
knowledge if boys and girls are to know how to cope with the disin- 
tegrating forces that seem all about ua. 



THE PROPOSALS 
I. BY CURRICULUM MAKERS 
A. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
R. D. Russblii 

Director of Curriculum^ State Deparimerd of Education^ BoisOf Idaho 

Tlie Lomemakiiig citniciilum should provide education, for prospec- 
tive homemakers along three major home functions. These are edu- 
cation for: A. The social control of sex impidses ; B. The perpetua- 
“tion of the race; and C, Children and adults. 

1. THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF SEX IMPULSES 

Improved methods of transportation, communication, the crowded 
■conditions of cities, apartment houses, opportunities for gainful 
occupations for women, and the rise of science, axe some of the 
things which are affecting the stability of the family as a social 
institution. Along with this has come the abolition of the double 
moral standard and an increase in social diseases. 

With these changes in our mode of living, it is impossible "to retire 
into the sanctified defenses of sex and family taboos of earlier gener- 
ations.” The obligation rests upon the school for that type of 
education which will help the family to perform more effectively this 
function, or will help society to formulate a substitute. The home 
as an institution can not furnish the power for its own regeneration. 
The school exists specifically for this purpose. The homemaking 
program in our schools which neglects thorough-going training in 
social conditions of family life, sex hygiene, and sex pathology is 
failing to help the home perform one of its most important fimctions. 

The writer recently asked 120 boys in the senior class of an Idaho 
high school regarding the sources of their information concerning sex 
problems. One hundred and thirty-nine sources were mentioned, 
including repetitions. Mother was mentioned 29 times; father, 36; 
"here and there,” 12; friends, 26; experience, 15; reading books, 26; 
teachers, 13; doctors, 6; R. O, T. C. course, 2; Y. M. C. A., 4. It is 
obvious that so far as boys are concerned, the school is not fxmction- 
ing very effectively. Biology courses which are offered in many 
schools are obviously not functioning as well as they might. Approx- 
imately 150 girls were asked the same question. Two htmdred and 
nineteen sources were mentioned, including repetitions. Mother was 
mentioned 104 times; Dad, 15; "here and there,” 7; friends, 27; boy 
36 
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friends, 4; girl friends, 12; experience, 7; literature, 23; doctor, 2; 
Y. W. C. A., Camp Fire, Girl Scouts, 9; minister, 1; sisters, 2; 
l>ro tilers, 2; not answering, 9. In tlie case of girls the school was 
not mentioned at aU as giving any instruction in sex hygiene. Most 
soxLTces of information on this important topic are of a haphazard 
nature. The important problems that we all must face in life seem 
to be the ones most ne^ected by the home and the school. 

Is it not possible for the home-economics course of study to incor- 
porate in its curriculum instruction in social conditions of family life, 
sex hygiene, and sex pathology? It does seem that it should be a 
function of the home-economics department to use its influence with 
other related departments for meeting this need. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that courses of this type are not required in a home-economics 
course of study. 

2. THE PERPETUATION OF THE RAGE 

At the present time the conditions which have been basic for the 
evolution of the race through natural selection are being removed. 
Improvements in the medical fleld, hospitals, clinics, and health 
resorts are tending to prohibit the elimination of the weak. More- 
over, the largest families are foimd in those homes of lower intellectual 
and economic levels. Although this problem may be thought of as 
pertaining particularly to the field of sociology and biology, yet the 
perpetuation of the race is a family function, and when it is obvious 
that the home is functioning in such a way as to limit racial evolution 
it should be a matter of grave concern to those who are teaching in 
the field of home economics. 

3. EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 

Education in the tool subjects was once the sole responsibility of 
the home. The mother, father, or a tutor employed by the parents 
was the teacher. The consequence was, of course, that the great 
mass of people were practically illiterate. Ideals of democracy de- 
manded a school which would raise the level of intelligence of the 
great mass of people. The result was the elementaiy^ school. It has 
reached such a stage of efficiency that teachers encourage parents to 
make no attempt at education on this level. In many schools chil- 
dren are not allowed to take their books home, thereby completely 
relieving the home of any responsibility which was once almost en- 
tirely its own. Among the imjwrtant emphases which should be 
made in education are those concerned with: 

Vocational education, — Mr. Ordway Tead, editor of business books 
for Harper & Bros., in a speech before the convention at Detroit, gave 
the following points in this connection : 

<1) The important thing in vocational education la not learning the tzicks of the 
trade, but learning the proper approach to problem solving. 
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and tea are overconsumed. Approximately a fourth, of the food budget 
is for meat and the lower the income the greater the expenditure for 
this expensive item. 

In the field of patent medicines the great mass of American people 
are victims of advertising. There are approximately 45,000 patent 
medicines, not more than 60 of which are really necessary in the treat- 
ment of disease. 

These illustrations are adequate to show the need in homemaking 
cuniculums of emphasis on buying based on values. The making of 
clothing and cooking can not be overlooked, but clothing must be 
bought before being made. It is questionable, moreover, whether or 
not, except for individuality of style, the making of clothing should be 
emphasized if it is at the expense of the effective performance of more 
fundamental functions. The home-economics course of study is not 
complete without a scientific study of foods, nutrition, purchasing, 
housing, rent, building materials, lumber, paint, leather, fuels, light- 
ing, heat, clothing, fabrics, and clothing articles. These topics are of 
course as broad as life itself and unlimited time could be spent on 
them, but it is unthinkable that emphasis on the many routines of 
home life should limit the opportunity of studying these topics. 


Orvillbi C. Phatt 

Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash. 

What are some of the practical provisions for extending home- 
making education to boys as well as to girls? What subject matter, 
points of view, and activities might both boys and girls engage in 
to their better conception of the importance of the home, its rela- 
tion to the happiness of its occupants, and to their present worthy 
home membership? 


WHAT A HOME SHOULD BE 

The first objective might well be an appreciation of what a home 
shoiild be, an emotional ideal of its possibilities. To this objective 
the information and activities should be supplementary. Closely 
related to this chief objective is the second: A conception of the 
give-and-take essential to successful living with other people. The 
breakdown of the home, when it occurs, is not due piimaiily to a 
lack of things but to a lack of ideals, particularly to the lack of the 
ideal of service. The central problem is that of harmony on the 
spiritual plane. What the school should strive to cultivate is the 
ability to get on with other people. There is no other one ability 
which contributes more to successful living outside the home as 
well as in it. The best preparatiozx which the school can give is 
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(2) Th.© sctiool znust ■teach, about jobs and. industry rather than perfection in 

routine skills. 

(3) Th© 'tendency in industry is toward offering to employees life rather tban a, 

mere job. 

^4) Jobs are not so minute as they once were. Th© new changes in industry are 
away from high specialization. Attitudes, ideals, ambitions, working 
qualities, and general outlook on life are th© important things in selecting 
employees 

(6) Guidance is therefor© life-realization guidance rather than job guidance in 
our schools. 

It is obvious from this tendency in industry that the kind of voca- 
■tional training possible in the home is not adequate to meet the social 
complexities of industry at the present time. Outside of perfection 
in ■the routines of homemaking the school will have to bear the burden. 
Education for the broader and more fundamental aspects of all voca- 
■fcions will have to be provided by the school. In the case of the home 
it is the same. This institution can provide the routine but not the 
broader problems ■un'til parents are educated in the fundamentals of 
home life. 

The use oj leisure hours . — The responsibility of parents in planning 
for the leisure hours of their children is becoming greater if the home 
is to have -fche influence it should. In a questionnaire given to approxi- 
mately 250 high-school seniors in Idaho, it was revealed that they are 
absent from the home approximately half the evenings. When away 
from home they are usually at a picture show, visiting friends, attend- 
ing parties, or oar riding. This is probably one of the strongest dis- 
integrating forces of the institution. 

Indented and physical hygiene . — ^In the held of mental and physical 
hygiene, the weakness in our home-economics curriculum is probably 
most pronoimced. An examination of 14 State courses of study re- 
ve£ils that more than five times els much time is given to clothing selec- 
tion and care as to health and home nursing and hygiene, and four 
times as much time is given to the construction of clo-thes. Almost 
ten times as much time is given to foods, cooking, and meal planning 
as to health Etnd hygiene. The emphasis given to child development 
is approximately the same as that of heal'th Eind nursing and hygiene. 
It is obvious 'that mental and physical hygiene receive very secondary 
emphasis, although health is considered to some extent in connection 
with clothing and cooking. 

^Vise 7na/ncLge7n,e7\l of income . — ^Buying of foods, clothing, furniture, 
fuel, and so forth, has not been sufficiently stressed in home-economics 
courses of study . The average homemaker is not able to judge values. 
A study of food budgets shows an ignorsince of the ability to select 
foods in order to secure the largest returns in food vEtlue for the money. 
Cheap foods having high food value such as beans, peas, cheese, cocoa, 
oatmeal, are underconsumed. Expensive foods like pork, beef, coffee. 
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tJbL6 actufil practice in harmonious cooperation whicli extracurncular 
activities afford. 

CONSUMERSHIP 

A third suggestion is that homemaking in the school, if it is to be 
effective, must carry over the ideals children now have into present 
application in the homes. In citize nshi p we have come to the 
viewpoint that it is not something to be applied after the children 
are voters, but that children in every other respect except voting^ 
are citizens of some kind, good or bad, here and now, in the home, 
the neighborhood, and the school. Similarly, children are now 
members of homes toward which they already have attitudes of 
some kind, harmful or helpful. To as great a degree as is possible 
the knowledges, attitudes, and skills taught in homemaking should 
find immediate application in the child’s present home. 

In short, instruction in homemaking should shift from the objec- 
tive of production as it was in the form of cooking and sewing to 
that of consumption as in selecting foods in relation to health, table 
maimers, and standards of social conduct. Homemaking should be 
aimed at the improvement of life as it exists in the home of to-day. 

Following are some school adjustments which would help in the 
attainment of homemaking as outlined above: 

1. Homemaking clubs for boys should be among the recognized 
extracurricular activities. Such clubs, where organized, have func- 
tioned with much interest and benefit to boys. 

2. Electives in home economics should be planned to meet the 
needs of students with a wide variety of interests. The work should 
not be limited to those taking the home-economics course. For 
instance, a class in ''social relations” would be valuable for every 
student and one in "personal problems for commercial girls” would 
be worth while for every girl taking commercial work. 

3. Siagle period classes should be scheduled for home economics 
wherever feasible. This would greatly extend the work in any given 
school vdthout additional cost. The shift in emphasis in home 
economics makes this recommendation feasible. 

4- The changed objectives of the homemaking work should be 
carefully explained to teachers, parents, pupils, and administrators. 
I mentioned teachers because, unless they have taken home-econom- 
ics courses in recent years, they are quite as apt to have a mistciken 
idea of present objectives as are the others mentioned. The first 
essent i a l is that teachers shall have the correct conception of home- 
making work. 

5. Carefully planned correlation with other departments will 
strengthen home-economics coiirses and at the same time will extend 
home-economdcs education through these courses. For example, 
the trained home-economics teacher may teach "budgeting” in the 
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commercial department; clothing selection and interior decoration 
in the art department; “food principles” in connection with, general 
science; etc. Such cooperation will eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tion and will allow for careful checking of subject-matter taught. 

Quite as important is the avoidance of duplication in home eco- 
nomics as presented in the elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
The course of study should be carefully correlated throughout. There 
is nothing more deadening to interest or wasteful of time than ta 
have duplication of subject-matter in the high school which has 
already been well covered in the grades. Such duplication is in- 
excusable because it is so easy to avoid. All that is required is a 
little cooperation and a reasonably detailed course of study. 

6. The attention of parent- teacher associations might well be 
directed to the social, economic, and psychologic aspects of home life. 
If the home under modern conditions is to be something more than a 
parking place or a filling station, more thought must be given to its 
spiritual values. 

7. Less emphasis on athletics and more on health would react to 
the advantage of homemaking. There is statistical evidence to the 
effect that poor health is the outstanding cause of dependency and 
that ignorance in regard to personal hygiene, nutrition, and sanitary 
home conditions are the chief causes of poor health. 


FKaUBBlCK G. BoN'BBR 

Professor of Biducatiorif Teachers College^ Columbia University 

Persons responsible for homemaki n g education in our secondary 
schools should undertake to develop and refine present homemaking 
courses to meet the needs for better home life in America. 

This responsibility, among others, demands: 

1. Exploration of the immediate interests boys and girls have in 
home life and provisions for fosteiiag those interests. 

2. Clarification of the newer conceptions and purposes of home- 
making education. 

3. Enrichment of courses in terms of thought content and experience 
to such a degree that they will have adequate liberalizing validity and 
respectability to be rated as worthy of credit toward high-school 
graduation and college-entrance requirements to afford a basis for 
work in college more advanced than that required for beginners. 

4. Production of textbooks and other forms of home-economics 
materials on the high-school and college levels to provide basic source 
content adequately without attempting to establish such limits or 
standardization as will inhibit continued readjustment to new dis- 
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(Covsriss, inventions, and wliolesome modes of liv in g in an ever- 
olianging world. 

5. Orientation of scliool administrative and supervisory officers 
such, as superientendents, principals, and advisers of boys and girls 
in the needs, possibilities, and educational validity of home-economics 
work in high schools. 

6. Education of parents and the public generally in the meaning, 
.content, and values of the laiger conceptions of home economics 
adaptable to the interests and needs of hig h-school boys and girls 

7. Determination of the costs of equipment and supplies foi 
present forms of appropriate work to enable school administrators tc 
see that the necessary expenditures for home economics are reason- 
ably low and neither excessive nor extravagant. 

8. Elimination of the impression that home economics is a losing 
held in the high schools by making available the facts of growth 
and progress in the work. 

It is essential that school officers, academic teachers, parents, anc 
students generally imderstand the breadth, laiger purposes, anc 
values of the work of the home-economics field at its present best 
It should be made clear that the field includes consideration of th< 
whole problem of the business of being a girl or a boy, and the business 
of being a woman or a man, each in its place, in a wholesome, well- 
roimded, efficient, and satisfying career, with a frank and discriminat 
in g study of the problems of work, leisure, responsibilities, and adjust 
.ments, and the compensations of personal and home life. 

B. PROBLEMS RAISED 
1. IN CITY SCHOOLS 

Aqntbis Houston Cbaiq 

Supervisor of Home Economtcs, Springfield, Mass. 

Prohlemfi I. — One of the most difficult tasks is to acquaint educa 
tional authorities and the general public with the meaning and scop< 
of home-economics education, hlelvin Brodshaug, in biR book ''Som^ 
Economics in Secondary Schools,” points out that ‘'Many administra 
tors and teachers have failed to follow the trend and still conceive o 
home economics in terms of manual training.” Such persons stil 
speak of our work as “sewing and cooking,” “domestic science,* 
“shop,” etc., although from a professional standpoint, these trendi 
ha-Ye been obsolete for a number of years. 

The term “home economics ” is the accepted designation of our work 
It is not a course of study, or shop work, or a subject for girls only 
][t is a field of interest for both boys and girls find men and women 
DLome economics is an applied science and art belonging to the sami 
jdass as “education,** “medicine,** “agriculture,** or “engineering.* 
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Like them, its practices tap many fields of knowledge at some time or 
at some point. Many of the principles of biology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, chemistry, bacteriology, physics, and art are in 
active daily use in any modem home. 

In industry, the engineer has been called the “world*s greatest 
civilizer,” because he applies the discoveries of pure science to material 
problems. Quietly, but persistently, home economists have done 
precisely this to the economic and social problems of the home and the 
family. They are social engineers, so named for their successful 
application of scientific principles, based upon research, to the 
improvement of health by the proper use of food, nutrition, clothing, 
and housing 

Further, the social engineers have developed the important studies 
of human relationships, of economics applied to consumption, of 
vocational guidance and training for women, thereby opening up a 
greater variety of professional opportunities for women whose trained 
talents in scientific, economic, and art phases pay salaries ranging 
from $1,000 to $16,000 and more a year. 

Problem II . — It is important that home economics be recognized 
as an organic part of the elementary and secondary school program. 
Most children are fond of skilled handwork, and in their early years 
can not do abstract thinking, but may be led to solve problems in 
constructi n g some useful article for themselves or their homes. If the 
proper activities are selected, they give children better insight into 
the world ^s work than any amount of theory or reading can possibly 
a^ord. 

Variety of handwork makes pupils versatile with their hands and 
may help them in learning various types of handwork when later 
the machine makes their trade obsolete. This is a vital point for 
workers to-day, as weh as educators in planning the school program. 

Our basic industries are concerned with the production of food, 
shelter, and clothing. Home economics appreciates the consumer's 
problems in utilizing these fundamentals in relation to the welfare 
of family members, especially children in the home. Therefore, our 
work can not be lightly designated as a frill in education as is done so 
frequently. For the masses, home economics is more fundamental 
than any other school subject, and therefore should be recognized 
as an organic part of any educational program in helping to solve the 
problems of the present machine age. 

Problem III . — We need to adopt the point of view that family 
problems have a place in the training of boys as well as of girls. To 
illustrate ; Every child has a right to be born with a sound body and 
mind, to have intelligent care and training until, as a responsible 
person, he can preserve and increase his own endowment. Hr. E. V. 
McCollum assures us that “Food is the one single most important 
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factor in health.’' Home-economics-trained people have more souni 
scientihc knowledge and experience in the field of food and nutritio 
than any other known group of school people on the elementary an( 
secondary levels. Many of the home-economics teachers have studie 
foods and nutrition in a scientific manner intensively from two t 
six years. 

Every home must be financed. It is a cooperative problem fo 
TTiftn and women. Both need to know something about how to direc 
the income. In the United States, 45 per cent of the wealth is owne 
and controlled by women; and, as consumers, they spend from 76 t 
90 per cent of the family income or more than 50 billion dollars a yeai 
Eew girls have any training in the economics of consumption. Botl 
boys and girls need practical work of this kind, yet almost the onl. 
school training offered is to girls in home economics. 

The behavior of individual members of the family makes the horn 
sither the “abiding place of affections” or “the center of conflict. 
Homes are usually one or the other. If homemakers were equipped 
with the most elementary principles of psychology, mental hygiene 
and the primary techniques of child training, innumerable humai 
tragedies in divorce, warped lives, and broken homes would b 
avoided. Parent responsibility, and not responsibility of socie 
agencies is important in the home situation. In fact, when we con 
sider the youth of the United States, it is humiliating, to say the leasi 
that we depend so much on public social agencies to solve our famil, 
problems. In this respect, education has failed to do its duty. W 
ask, “Is such an important task a ‘frill’ in education?” 

President Hoover has pointed out that “axiequate housing goes t 
the very roots of the weU-being of the family ... it has the impoi 
tant aspects of health and morals, and education and provision for 
fair chance for growing childhood ” 

How many men would be willing to write their letters by long han< 
or visit schools by means of the horse and buggy? Yet, to-day th 
majority of women are obliged to use antiquated methods in th 
man agement of their homes. More attention needs to be given t 
the invention of household equipment from the viewpoint of wha 
women want and need than from the viewpoint of what manufacturer 
wish to sell. 

t^Tohlem IV. — Home-economics laboratories should be moved fror 
dark basements and stuffy attics to clean, sanitary, and attractiv 
quarters. These laboratories should be examples of the best stand 
ards for practice in health, sanitation, and technical operations ii 
keeping with the times and the average income of American families 
They should be examples of the application of art to the everyday 
common affairs of life. 
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The practice house is an accepted type of laboratory in the United 
States. Brodshaug says, ''There is a sound philosophical basis back 
of the use of the home-economics cottage; because it simulates life 
situations more adequately than other plans.’’ Where the practice 
house is impracticable, the homemaking apartment should be 
provided. 

Problem V . — The home-economics department should not be 
regarded a dumping ground for all irregular and handicapped children. 
In planning the home-economics curriculum, provision should be 
made for the following: Courses of general importance to both boys 
and girls such as foods, nutrition, home engineering or home mechan- 
ics, human relationships, child care and training, and economics of 
the household; courses especially designed for girls such as clothing 
construction, art in everyday living, home planning and furnishing, 
€Lnd housekeeping; special courses for retarded children; and those 
leading to the vocations. 

2. IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Mary E. Farebr 

Director of Household Administration, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

It was an outstanding professional woman, Ida Tarbell, who, 20 
years ago, wrote, "I doubt if there is a more disintegrating influence 
at work — one more fatal to sound social development — than that 
which belittles the home and the place of the woman in it.” That 
influence, under many guises, has been diligently at work during 
these 20 years and society knows to its sorrow what it has wrought 

Xtealization of the menace to the future and faith in the power of 
education to develop a counter influence have led to the caUing of 
this and similar conferences. The elementary and secondary schools 
can obviously reach the larger number, but the greatest opportunities 
for leadership are on the college level. The need for some considera- 
tion of the practical phases of the problem was never so great as at 
the present time, but the general field must be thought of as home- 
making with aH its economic, social, and psychological bearings. 

Colleges can not yet be said to have organized their offering with 
this in view. Most of the traditionally accepted liberal-arts colleges 
have concerned themselves almost exclusively with preparation for 
academic pursuits and for "careers.” The inference which one 
naturally draws is that the responsibilities of home life are not deemed 
suflBiciently important or the problems sufficiently chalLenging to 
warrant their consideration in a college program. The introduction 
of any courses lookmg toward home life has furthermore been regarded 
until recently as a form of disloyalty to the pioneers who worked to 
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details of their housekeeping, and lose their sense of relative values. 
One wonders, however, why colleges so confidently aim to prepare 
for academic pursuits in which a relatively small number of their 
graduates spend their lives, and leave to a combination of instinct 
and “the trained mind” the solution of the problems involved in the 
life of the family. Many graduates, especially of recent years, who 
have observed the comparative ease with which home-economics 
women have adapted themselves to difficult hnancial conditions, have 
expressed their regret that their own college program had given so 
little to help them to meet the practical problems of everyday life. 
Furthermore, the undergraduate student to-day, in spite of the 
weakening of the bonds which hold families together and also in spite 
of richer college offerings and vastly increased opportunities for 
economic independence, are frankly sasHbog, many of them, that they 
believe their own greatest happiness is going to lie in home and family 
life. The attitude of by no means an inconsiderable number of 
undergraduate women was expressed recently by a liberal arts senior, 
a Phi Beta Kappa student, who wrote, “Colleges have not yet suc- 
ceeded in taking the woman entirely out of her home. She wants 
her college career, perhaps a few years of earning money to feel that 
she is getting definite returns for what she has put in; and then she 
wants her home. The greater number of years and the most of her 
energies are spent in this home. She wants to make it successful for 
she has not only her own satisfaction to consider but she has a re- 
sponsibility to her husband and her children — to keep them healthy 
and happy. If that is woman's big task, she should be prepared to 
xmdertake it. And why not receive that preparation while in college?” 
We await a satisfactory answer to that question. 

A. hr Odd conception of education. — Jksx unbiased evaluation of the 
contribution which home-econonoics departments make to the real- 
ization of a broad conception of education for homemaking would 
place that contribution upon a higher level than is now accorded it 
because it would judge it more fairly. It is doubtless true that in the 
early years of the teaching of the subject, the work was not always 
on the college level. Subject matter was lacking and there was not 
adequate reference material in any of the phases of this complex 
subject. Young women coming into the field to-day from graduate 
study marvel at the courage of the pioneers who were obliged to work 
not only in the face of difficulties, misconceptions, and prejudice but 
also with scant materials. Theirs was the day of small things but to 
them we owe the beginnings of a movement of great social significance, 
one which does not “belittle the home and the place of the woman 
in it.” 

An rmprejudiced study of the history of this movement would reveal 
the fact that there has been an enormous change both in secondary 
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open the doors of colleges to women. And yet the graduates of these 
colleges have married and at present the proportion of those who do 
marry is lai^er th a-ti of those who do not. In the face of this fact, one 
wonders why intensive study of t hin gs remote from everyday life, 
and preparation for professions outside the home should to such a 
degree make up the program of the average student in the liberal-arts 
colleges and why these colleges exclude what President Eliot called 
“the arts and sciences that can be applied day by day in the conduct 
of the family.^' 

On the other hand, the colleges and universities made possible by 
the Morrill Grant, and a few on private endowment, have seen as 
clearly as did the great president of Harvard University that “the 
object which should be kept before young women in their colleges’' 
may well be “the acquisition of the powers which will enable a woman 
to discharge her main function in Hfe not only with accuracy and 
justice but with enjoyment, bringing forth happiness for herself as 
well as for her family.” These colleges have also been keen to discover 
new ways in which their work may fimction in schools, hospitals, 
and other fields in which special training enables a yoimg woman to 
be economically independent. The development has been of enor- 
mous value to young women and through them in many ways to 
society, but adequate preparation such as is required involves a 
higher degree of specialisation than is consistent with breadth of 
outlook. 

A. broad conception of home'makvng education . — Education for any 
mode of living must obviously concern itself first and primarily with 
the individual; for what the man or woman brings to any imdertaking 
in personality, mental resource, and potential character is manifestly 
more important than any specific guidance that can be given. The 
correlation between mental resource and family happiness may not be 
perfect but it is probably very high and we have all about us evidence 
that it is on the higher levels, fundamental in human companionship. 
The broader conception of homemaking for the college woman con- 
notes the abihty to participate, whether as mate or parent, in the 
thoughts and activities of a broadened environment and the ability to 
interpret current conditions and movements more truthfully and to 
find in the beauties of literature, nature, and art more inspiration. 
It connotes also the ability to contribute more effectively to human 
welfare outside the home than would have been possible without the 
advantages which the college ofiFers. A broad, satisfying, and effec- 
tive preparation for homemaking can not be realized without the 
incorporation of much which the traditionally accepted liberal-arts 
college offers. Lacking breadth of vision and a body of fimdamental 
principles, too many women lose the stimulation which comes from an 
interest in the larger issues of life outside the home, magnify the 
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schools and in colleges in the direction of added emphasis upon scien- 
tific background and social outlook. A study of the teaching to-day 
would reveal weaknesses, to be sure, but it would also reveal the use 
of extended bibliographies, the requiring of a degree of reasoning as 
to cause and effect, the application of fundamental principles, and an 
amount of independent thinking which one does not in every case 
ffnd in accepted academic courses in which a retentive verbal memory 
is a major asset. Courses which are directly applicable to the needs 
of daily life are based upon objective facts, fundamental principles, 
and a body of information built up through a sequence of prerequisite 
college courses. Courses in normal nutrition and in the feeding of 
infants and children, for instance, follow prescribed study of physiol- 
ogy and chemistry identical with that required as a basis for academic 
specialization. The same holds true for most of the work in this 
field. 

All home-economics courses are often cavalierly dismissed on the 
groimd that they consist only of the teaching of ** skills, techniques,, 
and devices ” ; are therefore outside the pale of education ; and should 
be classified as training. That represents, of course, a misapprehen- 
sion which can be explained usually by lack of acquaintance with 
facts ; but at any rate, one is tempted to inquire why the manipulation 
of materials in chemistry, biology, and physics is thought so essential 
and the manipulation of food materials and textile fabrics should be 
altogether discredited. A good many pragmatically minded young 
women to-day are asking that very question and wondering why the 
ancient Greek scorn for productive work with the hands should persist 
in a country like ours and in times like these. 

Constructive work with concrete materials has for years been re- 
garded as a valuable therapeutic agent in the treatment of nervous 
disorders but its value for the normal mind has only recently been 
recognized. Work with her hands, especially in the service of her 
family, has confessedly helped many an adult woman to keep her 
balance mentally and emotionally in a world of confiicting ideas and 
emotional overstrain, and one might possibly question the wisdom of 
exclu ding it altogether from the education of the girl in her later 
adolescent years when she is trying to meet the exacting demands of 
her college work and at the same lime to reconcile conflicting purposes 
in her own life. It would not seem that the human race has yet 
reached the stage of evolution in which people live at their best in a 
world of symbols and abstractions, even for a 4-yeax period. 

In the light of the foregoing, it may not seem altogether dogmatic 
to state that the broadest conception of education for hn naftmakiTig 
can not be realized without a recognition of the value of courses in 
home economics and the inclusion of some of their material which 
bears directly upon the problems and responsibilities of home life. 
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jL forecast . — Tiie next step in preparation for homemaking will 
probably be a study of human relations in the intimate circle of the 
family. The stress and strain of modern life have made adjustments 
in family life more and more difficult and failures too easily condoned. 
In the teaching held it has been found possible to develop apprecia- 
tions and techniques which save a young woman from unnecessary 
mistakes and which bring her earlier to the realization of her powers, 
to greater usefulness, and to greater happiness; and it seems reason- 
able to expect that we may also in time find equally acceptable ap- 
preciations and techniques which will render a RiTnilfl.r service in 
preparation for home life — an undertaking fraught with greater possi- 
bilities for success or failure — and more dependent upon a clearly 
conceived philosophy of life than teaching can possibly be. 

Courses in “the family” are already offered by departments of 
sociology in many colleges and are exceedingly valuable, but as a rule 
they treat the family historically and as an institution rather than as 
an intimate group in which the interaction of personalities is probably 
the major consideration. These courses have done much to stimulate 
thinking and to bring to the student a realization of the important 
place which the home occupies in society, and it is only natural that 
yoimg people of the present generation are asking that they may 
have as the next step some analysis of successful and happy married 
life and the philosophy upon which it depends. There is much to learn 
from failure, but there is a growing recognition in all of the social 
sciences that the time has come for both preventive and constructive 
work. There is also a growing appreciation of the need for preserving 
mental health, for better ways of making personality adjustments, 
and for the early recognition of desirable or undesirable tendencies. 

Analysis of success in married life is undoubtedly more difficult 
than a similar analysis of its failures. A man's house is bis castle 
and more inviolate than his house are the happy intimacies and 
loyalties of family life Furthermore, the families whose lives are 
the happiest are likely to be most reticent; but if we define our prob- 
lem as the study of tihe interaction of personalities within the family 
group, we have reason to hope that highly trained men and women 
in sociology, psychology, ethics, and psychiatry, with the coopera- 
tion of men and women happily married, can discover a system of 
values valid for the guidance of yoimg men and women in their inti- 
mate personal relations. There have been notable contributions in 
recent years which lend themselves to the making of courses of sub- 
stance. Experimental courses are being offered in some of the home- 
economics departments in State universities and are conducted by 
broadly trained women. The cooperation of specialists in different 
fields has been secured and although the public hears nothing of this 
work, and it is still the light under the bushel, we are perhaps war- 
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ranted in predicting that this wiJl be the next step in the realizatio 
of a broad conception of education for homemaking. It represent 
the beginnings of a highly significant movement, and the response o 
-the students themselves argues for its timeliness and value. 

TeQl/isdtioTi of ob Tiew viewpovnt . — There are many other encour 
aging fiigng of the times. Alany of the traditionally accepted liberal 
arts colleges, which xmtil recently have been distinctly hostile, hav< 
taken a highly important step in the establishment of nursery schools 
and have put the seal of their approval upon the study of the chile 
and his development. Vassar College has not only her nurserj 
school and the integration of courses represented by euthenics, bui 
also the flourishing summer Institute of Euthenics. Hack to the 
college campus go young married women, practically all of them col- 
lege graduates, who put their little children into the nursery school 
and themselves become students learning much that as homemakers 
they need to know, and that we hope wnll in time be available to the 
undergraduate student. In many ways, the development of euthenics 
at Vassar College represents the most significant step in college edu- 
cation for women in recent years. In the universities and colleges in 
which home economics is taught, the work has passed through the 
earlier stages of inadequacy, and has reached the level of the college 
standard, a fact that deserves wider recognition than it yet receives. 

II. BY PARENTS 
C. C. McCbacebn 

Pteaident, Connecticut A.gricultural CoUegey Storrs 

Ed/acaiion for 'parenthood involves many fields of learning. — Parent- 
hood involves many intricacies which do not develop within a few 
months and education for parenthood is a long vital process. The 
secret of this process has been sought through all the ages and is still 
only partially known Occasionally scientists have given us glimpses 
of what seems to be the best procedure through well-established 
biological laws. The theologians and moralists have given us certain 
prescriptions and the lawmakers have laid down definite controls of 
social actions. Psychologists have studied the emotions and the 
mental processes involved and have offered much advice. The edu- 
cators have assumed great responsibility in acting as parents and 
guardians to our children and in attempting to guide them to suc- 
cessfid and happy parenthood. 

Dr. li. P. Jacks, of Oxford, England, in speaking to a community 
group under the auspices of the National Recreation Association, 
commented on the practice of taking children to the movies and 
talkies, as follows: ‘‘How many of our places of amusement, how 
many of our pleasure resorts, how many of the movies and the talkies 
might well write up over their doors, 'Empty Barrels Filled Up Here.’ '' 
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This view seems very significant. The child, in. a sense, is a barrel 
to be filled with reliable knowledge, proper purposes, correct ideals. 
Education for parenthood must begin as soon as the child begins to 
take cognizance of its surroimdings — ^in other words, at birth. 

The young parents and particularly the young motheis are at the 
mercy of physicians in attempting to decide upon a proper diet and 
daily regimen for the child. . . The medical profession has become 
so highly specialized that it is necessary for parents to visit from one 
to a dozen specialists in order to gain a fair knowledge of what should 
be done for the child. . . . The advancement in medical science has 
been wonderful, but there are times when the parents wish that a 
revised family doctor might return. As the child progresses through 
the years to adolescence, trial and error enter into the picture very 
largely, because the child is thought of analytically and not syn- 
thetically. With the changes occurring in the early adolescent pe- 
riod come troubles that need very sympathetic tmderstanding and 
treatment. The physician may advise but he can not do certain things 
that a wise sjrmpathetic mother can do for her daughter or a father 
for his son. . . . 

Too late, oftentimes, the parents or the school attempt to instruct 
the child about the factors involved in parenthood or they neglect 
the matter altogether. The physical man or woman has developed 
to maturity without a knowledge of basic physiological and hygienic 
laws. He or she may have been kept well and healthful, which means 
a great deal, but without knowing the whys and wherefores. Parent- 
hood suffers a severe handicap when the individual is ignorant of his 
physical self. 

A. THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN THE CHILD’S EDUCATION 

In the past, the church has exerted in many cases a very direct 
influence by surrounding the child with high ideals and uplifting 
environments. One of these ideals for which the church has stood 
valiantly is the sanctity of the marriage vow. Certainly, when a 
book has maintained its prominence for as many centuries as the 
Bible, there must be something vital in its teachings. - . . As soon 
as the child can listen to the simplest story, Bible instruction can be 
begun and continued as long as the child lives. When the church 
does this it will establish in the mind of the growing child principles 
and ideals that have been basic in all ages in education for parent- 
hood. 

B. THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE 

Basic principles must be engrained in the fabric of everyday living. 
We first have the idea, and then trial; permission follows and if the 
majority approve, the provision becomes mandatory. Lawmaking 
is a process of writing into statutes what the people desire, , . , Our 
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laws and our ordinances are, in general, written to protect us from 
conditions which are contrary to satisfactory parenthood. Foi 
example, companionate marriage is very generally condemn^. . , 

Our laws for the protection of the child growing into maturity will 
certainly never be written to favor physical disability and wanton- 
ness, prostitution, or moral instability. Whether the laws are to be 
enforced is again to depend on our citizenry. While there are many 
discouraging conditions to-day, these certainly can and will be 
remedied. Law must, and undoubtedly will, be conducive to inculca- 
tion of the ideals for which this Nation has stood in the past. Ac 
understanding of and respect for the law should begin as soon a£ 
the child has companions, and should develop each year. . . . 

The State says that the child must go to school, and the State 
thereby supersedes the parent. The child must be educated and 
moreover, educated as the State prescribes. The parent may supple- 
ment what the State prescribes, but must not omit any of the re- 
quired subjects. In the last analysis, the law of the State is supreme 
and can control the fate of the individual for the welfare of the 
majority. My child must go to school, must study certain subjects 
must do this, and must do that. 

That the State is willing to assume this responsibility is quite £ 
relief to many parents. Where both father and mother must wort 
to make a living, it is convenient to check the baby at the nursery 
school in the morning and claim it again in the evening. As the 
child grows, the checking process becomes unnecessary, but the 
principle remains, for the child is assigned to the school or the play- 
ground for the day and oftentimes part of the night. Parents anc 
children grow up almost strangers to one another. There is little 
or no common bond. The school has taken over many of the func 
tions of the home. 

Possibly this is best, you say. The school physician will guard the 
physical development of the child. The psychologist will test hii 
mentality, his emotions, and hia aptitudes, and issue educationa 
prescriptions accordingly. The biologist will teach the essential faett 
of sex. Certain departments inculcate proper social practices througl 
organized plays and games and student government. The religioui 
element must be omitted, lest someone’s prejudices be trampled on 
If it is introduced it must be done clandestinely or in the community 
In short, the child is the creature of the State as the State prescribes 
The State has become the parent and the teacher the instrument o 
the State. Society tends to become institutionalized. 

G. THE TEACHER’S PLACE 

The teacher in the American public school merits great respec 
and confidence. She must be all things to all people. The educatioi 
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of this teacher deserves a place in the universities of to-day. A 
knowledge of biology, sociology, psychology, and other sciences and 
arts must be gained to cope with this complex problem. It is unfor- 
tunate that so large a percentage of these teachers come from homes 
where the family income is too low to permit a more general educa- 
tion than the time and finances allow. . . . The teacher must act the 
part of the parent, but oftentimes without the maturity that parent- 
hood assumes to have. The teacher attempts to be father, mother, 
and intellectual adviser. The success which our teachers are meeting 
in this colossal attempt is little short of marvelous. Parenthood 
comes from the conglomerate, but not always in commendable form. 

D. IDEAL EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 

With all due respect to all these agencies, it seems to me that in 
them does not lie the ideal in education for parenthood. , . . The best 
education which a boy or girl can sectire for parenthood comes 
through a close companionship with good parents. . . . 

If we, as fathers and mothers, are willing to make the effort and 
take the time to be good companions to our children we can do it. 
If the teachers are failing to accomplish the task, we as parents can 
supplement their work. If we as parents do not understand the 
biological processes, the school can help us in teaching these prin- 
ciples. If the child needs oversight in play, we as parents can learn 
to play without policing we. wiU. The Greeks were able to accom- 
plish it. So can we, if we wiXL. 

Although cooperation of other agencies is vital, responsibility for 
education for parenthood devolves primarily upon the home. It is 
not an easy task to perform. But the most fimdamental factor in 
the solution of the problem is a dose, sympathetic understanding 
between the parent and the child from the birth of the child until he 
becomes a parent. On such a fotmdation, we can build all the other 
elements involved. 


William John Coophr 
United Statee Commissioner of Education 

In Harper^s Magazine for December, 1931, there is a very interest- 
ing article entitled '^Parents as Children See Them.^^ These parents 
are nearly all mothers. Rarely ever does a child of 7 to 11 years, 
which represente the age of the 61 children concerned, give much 
thought to father. The women are all what one would call “upper 
middle class.’' They are wives of well-to-do business and professional 
men. How do such people appear in the eyes of their own children? 
Each child was asked to write a composition on “grown-ups” and 
was told that the compositions would be regarded entirely as con- 
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fidential. In general, these children resented tlie ‘‘bossiness” of 
the parents. One child regarded the matter of growing up as an 
inevitable state. She wrote, “I should hate to be a grown-up, but 
I guess I wiU have to be one some day unless I die. I t hi nk I will 
stab myself or commit suicide when I am almost 20 years old.” 

The chief offense of which these children, if they are t 3 rpical and 
I they are, accuse us grown-ups is of unnecessary interference 

in children's affairs. Too much attention to their appearance, for 
instance, is condemned. Such comments as '‘Women always make 
me wear a million sweaters and coats when the wind is a little cold. 
I tTiinTr that you could have much more fun if women, grown-ups would 
stop thinTring about what they look like and get some exercise outdoors. 
If they would go out and play baseball and those games, they would 
get some color that was much prettier than rouge.'' This matter of 
exercise is connected in the child^s mind with appearance, for perhaps 
the next most commonly made charge against the grown-up is that 
she uses too much lipstick, powder, and rouge. The care with which 
this operation is performed also seems to arouse the comment of 
children who at this age despise it. 

One does not need lectures like this, however, if he stops and thinks 
of his problem as a parent. There are everyday questions which 
require a large body of information to understand. Such questions as, 
"Where do I come from?" '‘Why am I here?” are problems which 
nearly every parent has to meet sooner or later. The day of evasion 
and lying to children is passing. We must be honest and frank and 
yet be so without the sheer openness which leaves its mark on the 
child. 

In fact, one's education to-day has to consider the entire personality. 
W'e began with a little intellectual work, and eventually we added to 
that some physical-education work. We are now beginning to see 
that courses in mental hygiene are as important as courses in physical 
hygiene. When we get a complete education we will have a chance 
to answer such problems. Those of us who have heen through the 
schools and college have really mostly an intellectual slant with a little 
physical work. We have practically no mental bygiene. Conse- 
quently it may be necessary in an adult school somewhere to begin to 
work on this problem. If we go to Hussia we are told, that the educa- 
tional work of what would corr^pond to our schools from the eighth 
year of life to the twelfth is organized in ‘‘ complexes” — that is, one 
gets his reading and writing and arithmetic incidentally to the work in 
connection with a ‘‘complex.” The latter may involve one's calling 
in life or some aspect of one’s occupation as a member of the family 
group. I am wondering if as our educational system approaches 
^mpleteness and effectiveness it wiH not be given in the form of 
complexes” or projecfa. Already some of our exiDerimental finhrirtio 
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have gone a long distance in this direction. When this time comes a 
child will not be given an artidcial training outside his home but the 
school will be the real supplement of his home and family life will be 
the normal condition of any yoimg person. 

To-day a child is fortunate if he has an unbroken home. With 
divorces rating approximately one in six, many children come from 
homes in which the family is disrupted, and it is remarkable that 
our child life is as good as it is. The family in which the child is 
growing up is anything but static. CShanges in the environment 
must affect it. The period of unemployment through which we 
have been co min g has been exceedingly hard on some families. 
Many of these have been undernourished and are not likely to recover 
from some of the evils due to it. If by chance a child does have both 
a father and a mother it is hardly to be expected under present con- 
ditions that they will be in agreement and if these disagreements are 
known to the youngsters they must work an evil. Consequently 
we can say that there are comparatively few homes in which children 
to-day are growing up with the training which they should receive. 
In fact, some 300 mothers who were college graduates were asked by 
Miss Ruth Lindquist what they felt they needed most. Seventy-seven 
per cent of them expressed the need for educational child training; 
one-half for child psychology, which probably was merely another 
way of expressing a feeling of need for child training; and 15 per cent 
felt the need of more educational work. 

But assuming that a child is in the more fortunate position of 
having parents who are agreed upon how it shall be trained, upon 
what it should be as it develops, think of the environing factors 
other than the family which tend to counteract this influence. Under 
these conditions one can readily realize what the handicaps are. If, 
then, we have a course in college which regards the child as the object 
of study, where shall we b^in? It seems to me that we must begin 
with babyhood and infancy. One of the first needs is security. 

For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with reasonable 
provi^ona for privacy, fr^ from conditions which tend to thwart his development; 
and a home environment harmonious and enriching.^ 

Another problem will be the young one's attitude toward money. 
Children have usually very badly twisted ideas about the sources and 
values of money and yet before they are in school they feel the need of 
it. There should be a course in the economic independence of the 
family in which all of its members should participate. Such a course 
has been well worked out under Miss Florence Barnard in the schools 
of Brookline, Mass., and a similar course is optional in the State of 
New York. It is now being proposed by Mr. Onin C. LfCster, vice- 

* Wlilte House Confuenoe on CbUd Health and ProfteoUon. The ObUdten’s Charter, No. VH. 
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president of th.e Bowery Savings Bank, as a national institution. To 
know h-ow money is earned, what it is worth, and how it can be ef- 
fectively saved is very valuable information for a child to have. Such 
a course, if it is to succeed to-day, need be taken first of all by the 
parents and then by their children. 

a child proceeds from very early childhood into adolescence there 
will be questions of ses;. It is exceedingly diificxilt for the school to-day 
to do very much with the problem. There are now existing courses in 
natTiral science which give all of the sex information possible with 
regard to birds and animals. P*robably there woTold be less trouble in 
this regard if parents were a little more frank than they have been 
It is €ilso needed that children be given some advice in the selection of a 
mate and in the foundation of a home in order that there may be a 
time when some of these difficulties will come to an end. JLt the same 
time that instruction in founding a home is given, time will be al- 
lowed for the consideration of home beautification and other aspects 
of domestic art. Bor the home, which is around about the child from 
his early be ginning s until he him self mates, is the interpreter of the 
ideals for which big, parents stand. 

B educational work is to be successful in this field, it must take a 
c hil d from the beginning through until he is himself ready for parent- 
hood, meeting all of his problems with the best educational advice, 
and at the same time that the course is being administered for children 
®J^d for their parents it will be advisable to have further study going 
on in such research centers as the Universities of Iowa, hlinnesota, 
Ca lif ornia, Columbia, Yale, etc., and in such institutions, as the 
hlerrill-Balmer School. 
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in ^ Preparation of Broadcasts . . • 

Importance of thorough preparation, p. 3J§.. 

Work in close cooperation with the program director 
of the radio station. 

Visualize the audience while preparing the broadcast 
manuscript. 

Organize the subject matter to conform to the require- 
ment of the medium. 

In broadcast series, plan the radio presentations to 
profit from accumulative interests. 

In writing the broadcaBt, p. S9, 

Plan to catch the interest of the listener at the very 
beginning of the radio broadcast. 

Use strong, common words with rich, meaningful asso- 
ciations. 

Write in a speaking style, using a pleasing style of 
phraseology. 

Make the radio broadcast compact and concise so that 
the line of thought will be easy to follow. 

' Make only a few points and illustrate them amply. 

Strive for an effective close. 

Prepare the broadcast manuscript to conform to the 
best practices as to mechanical form. 

. Behearsal; p. 4^. 

Perfect delivery by practice. 

Make the broadcast exactly fit the time limit. 

Hints for greater effectiveness, p. 51. 

Xiisten to other broadcasts as a means of securing sug- 
gestions for improving your own. 

Plan to make a definite appeal to the mental-emotional 
activity of the listeners. 

Use all available means to create interest and to assist 
listeners in makmg use of the broadcast. 
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Ejffeotive use of the broadcasts may be secured 
in a large number of possible ways, p. 66. 

The promoters of an educational broadcasting 
series must really sell the series, p. 66. 

Special aids-to-study should be used in connec- 
tion with broadcasts to schools, p. 68. 

The formation of discussion groups will mate- 
rially improve the value of broadcasts to adult 
listeners, p. 61. 

T Presentation of Broadcasts • • » • 65 

Attitudes, p. 66. 

Cooperate closely with the station management. 

Assume a friendly, respectful attitude toward the 
listeners. 

Think the thoughts and live the part while broad- 
casting. 

Microphone technique, p. 70. 

Avoid extraneous noises, 
jor the microphone. 

the rate of delivery according to your own stylo 
i the thought being expressed. 

ion, p. 76. 
ounce correctly, 
ulate distinctly. 

k pleasing and natural tone of voice, 
oasiase important points. 

1 to appreciate the general cultural ofTect of good 
tion. 
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IjETTEK of TRANSMITTAIi 


Department of the Interior 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., June 1933. 

Sir: Radio is a new factor in education, WlietUer it will 
play a large part in the school either by supplementing work 
now done only in class or by replacing some of the formal 
instruction, only time and exporionco will tell us. The 
Office of Education, however, is endeavoring to keep tra<‘k 
of what is going on. It is studying broadcasting especially 
as it affects subjects which aro or might bo in the seliool. 
In this connection improvements in techniques are very 
important. Especially is it important to enlist and hold the 
adult. For adult education cannot be carried on well in 
the average school, but it could be done in the adult’s home 
if we could find a method that is so appealing that he can- 
not get away from it. 

This manuscript analyzes some of the forms which broad- 
casting has taken and gives some attention to the preparation 
and delivery of these forms and contains a suggestive bibli- 
ography. It is suggestive enough to warrant its pubUcation 
as a bulletin of the Office of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commisaumer. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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INTKOBUCTION 


for opinion in good men 

is but knowledge in the making, 

JOHN MXtiTON 


Radio is a now furoo which 
science has placed in the hands of civilisation. Ita p^xiontial 
uses are so numerous and varied that it has captivated the 
imagination of the entire civilized world. As a means of 
diff using entertainment and Information over wide areas, 
broadcasting has no peer. Stesidily it is breaking down the 
barriers of isolation, broadening the horizons, and enriching 
the lives of countless millions of people. Within a dozen 
years radio broadcasting has become an important social 
f^^r in nearly every country in the world. Even the 
civilization of the future may depend upon the control and 
direction of this power. 

The Fm^se of the Stilly 

Oonridered aa an educational force, radio is not a separate 
entity. It is simply a conveyor of sound. It is just as frsil 
and human as the m^ and women who direct it. It is just 
^ powerful and i ngenious as the men and women who master 
it. Propwly used, the radio may heoome an invaluable aid 
m education. If so, educational broadoasters muat team 

W to feroadoaBt. They must master the art of teaching 

by radio. 
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Tlie mastery of the technique of broadcasting is a prerequi- 
site in skillful teaching by radio. It is different from the 
technique of the stage or the screen. It is different from the 
platform or the classroom. It is the anxious task of the 
present generation to determine what these differences are. 
For if the radio is to be harnessed and put to work to help 
bear the ever-increasing burdens of education, there must be 
a skiUfxil instructional performance before the microphone. 

The principal purpose of this bulletin is to make available 
to the educational profession what appear to be the best 
practices in teaching by radio. The study should also be of 
service to professional broadcasters and occasional speakers. 
It is hoped that the prospective broadcaster will find a num- 
ber of practical suggestions to assist him in the preparation 
and presentation of broadcasts. If it does nothing more than 
to create a widespread interest in the problems involved in 
teaching by radio, the result will justify the effort involved 
in making this study. 

^limitations of the Study 

Since the material for the study consists principally of the 
consensus of well-informed opinion on the technique of effec- 
tive teaching by radio, it has the limitations and advantages 
of such a study. Years of research and experimentation 
would be needed to solve the numerous educational and 
broadcasting problems involved in effective teaching by 
radio. The scope of the study is limited to a consideration 
of the problems of the educational broadcaster. No attempt 
has been made to treat the problems of the listener except 
to point out the aid the broadcaster is expected to give. 

The rules for effective broadcasting contained in the bul- 
letin are intended to be used simply as suggestions. After 
all, the speaker must make the most of his own personality. 
H>uth Bryan Owen points out that : 

TTie Bpeakear’s own sincere conviction on a matter vital to him, 
expressed m hia own words, colored by his own individuality, will be more 
telling to hiR hearers than his repetition of others* words, however 
Sequent they may be. [ 

^Fl^ores tn braokets refer to sonroo referexMies in tbe blbUograpby at tbe end of the 
bulletin. 
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After the speaker has mastered the essentials in l>rotid<‘ast- 
ing, he should be able practically t.<> forget them as he focuses 
his thought upon the message ho is giving. 

Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr,, radio editor of the New York Times, 
says that radio personality is an in horn <pnility eapui>h^ of 
holding an invisible audience. lie adds that in ord<‘r to get 
across on the air there must be a dynamic eoneentration • an 
intense absorption in what one is broadcasting. Ami at the 
same time there must bo a calm control that overritle.s the 
inevitable disturbances in a radio studio (SI, p, 

Study and training may be very elfei'tive in enabling 
broadcasters to organize their subject matter, master itiicro- 
phone technique, and develop self-assurance; hut na nnu»unt 
of training can take the place of natural ability which enables 
the broadcaster to project his personality over the air. It is 
an intangible, innate e^ential. 

The value of the present study is based upon the important 
influence of the broadcasting movement, its }>otentiHl educa- 
tional applications, and the need for a mastery <if the tech- 
nique of teaching by radio, wMch, after all, is the basic prob- 
lem involved in utilizing radio in education. 1 1 is intended to 
serve broadcasters who want advice and guidance in improv- 
ing their teaching eflSciency over the air. 

Sources aud Procedure 

The data included in this study consist of facts and opinions 
on the technique of broadcasting and were secured from the 
following sources: 

Published accounts found in magazine articles, books, con- 
ference and committee reports, and spooial booklets dealing 
with the subject. 

Typed and mimeographed instructions and suggestiona to 
broadcasters issued by various broadcasting stations and 
broadcasting ventures. 

Exi>e]ience in preparing, editing, and evaluating educational 
radio manuscripts. 

Interviews with various educational broadcasting leaders. 
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Data gathered from a questionnaire sent to 604 radio broad- 
casting stations by the Federal Office of Education. This 
was the principal source of material. 

A card system for assembling the data was used, and the 
cards were sorted and resorted until a tentative outline was 
developed. The tentative outline was submitted to a com- 
mittee of broadcasting experts and a group of educational 
specialists for their additions and criticisms. The outline 
used in the study resulted. 

In documenting the bulletins, the references used are 
annotated and arranged alphabetically as a bibliography at 
the end of the bulletin. Each reference is assigned a number 
representing its position in the list. In the text, references to 
the sources of authority are indicated by referring to these 
numbers. Since reference number 86 , which represents the 
data gathered from a questionnaire sent to all broadcasting 
stations, would occur so often throughout the text, citations 
to this source have been omitted. The reader should assume 
that material not documented came from this principal ref- 
erence, or possibly from the experience of the writer. 

It is evident that all the data thus assembled could not be 
used, in the study. Some points contradicted others. The 
items were not of equal value. Therefore, it became neces- 
sary to set up a basis for evaluating the different items. 
This was done as follows : 

The Federal Office of Education invited the ABsociation of 
College and University Stations and the National Association 
of Broadcasters to assist with the study. Several members 
of the former organization prepared splendid suggestions. 
A special committee of the latter organization rendered 
invaluable service throughout the study. 

Items not in harmony with the consensus of opinion were 
eliminated. 

The committee of broadcasting experts next were asked to 
evaluate the items in terms of best broadcasting practices. 

Following this, a tentative form of the report was prepared 
and submitted to several specialists in the Office of Education 
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and experienced educational broadcasters outsitio for th€*ir 
criticism. 

Tlie Plan of tlie Study 

The final report which consists principally of tlu> cM>nscnKtiH 
of opinion of broadcasters and educators, as interpreted by 
the writer, is divided into five chapters. C'hapter I bri^dly 
considers the purpose, procedure, and plan of tlie study. 
The second chapter treats the various forms t>f riiilbf pro^riiiiis 
and the special consideration in each. The third chapter 
deals with certain points that should be consid«'re<l in tin* 
preparation of all educational broadeasts. Piihlieity and 
supplementary aids for listeners are included in the fourth 
chapter, and some points that shouhl be <*onsideretl in the 
presentation of all educational broadcasts are treated in the 
fifth chapter. 
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POSSIBLE FORMS OF 
BROADCASTS 


You shall hear their lightest tone 
Stealing through your vxjUs of stone 
Till your loneliest valleys hear 
The far cathedral's whispered prayer. 

AI*FBBI> NOYES 

eJ 

The nature of the advance 
preparation needed by the broadcaster will depend some- 
what upon the form in which the broadcast will be presented. 
Will it be a lecture, a radio debate, or a discussion? Will 
it be a radio dramatization or a musical broadcast? The 
form of presentation will depend upon three factors, namely : 
The nature of the subject, the broedcast talent, and the 
listeners for whom it is intended. 

Radio broadcasts may be roughly classified under seven 
general headings : [ ^ ] talks, [ ii ] directed activities, [ iU J 
actuality broadcasts, [ iv ] radio conversation, [ ] debates, 

[ m ] broadcast music, and [ vii ] radio plays. This chapter 
will be given to a discussion of these various types of radio 
broadcasts. 

Radio Talks 

As used here, the expression radio talks is intended to in- 
clude features broadcast in the form of lecture, addresses, 
and stories^ but it is not intended to include forms of radio 
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presentation commonly known as directed actiritie^ and €ye- 
witness accountSf which are sometimes classified under tho 
more inclusive term of reportage or actuality broadcasts. 
These last-mentioned forms will be discussed later, 

Begcmniiig: with tho traditional forms, radio talks are grad- 
ually evolving methods of their own iSS, jj. Kven yet, 

so much is unknown, there is such a close interlocking of the 
subject matter, tho personality of the speaker, and the 
manner of delivery that it is im|>o8sible to set up any one 
best method of organizing and standardizing radio talks. 
Tho crucial test which is used at the pirescnt time is the 
amount of interest the talk will arouse andsusttun. Listeners 
may manifest intense interest in a news broadcast or an 
ordinary discussion of some major public issue simply be- 
cause the broadcast is timely. 

While there is no common agreement among broadcasting 
authorities as to the general characteristics of a successful 
radio talk, it appears that the broadcaster should have a 
magnetic personality, his attitude should be friendly and 
courteous, the style of the manuscript should be suited to 
the subject being presented, and, iBnally, only a few points 
shoiild be made in one talk. 

The attitude of the speaker should be that of a guest in 
the home, and he should conduct himself accordingly. lie 
should be liberal and open-minded, niinimizmg generaliza- 
tions, preachment, and self-aggrandizement. While the 
listener must be made to understand that the speaker is an 
authority on his subject, the tone of the manuscript should 
be friendly and ingratiating. Without attemptL^ to be 
condescending or dictatorial, the speaker should win the ap- 
preciation of the listener by his skillful presentation of the 
subject and by his friendly manner. The use of the words 
we, ymt, and friends frequently tends to make his message 
direct and personal. 

The narrative or story is especially fitted to the younger 
pupils. This is true whether the story tells about fictitio^is 
or real events, or whether it recounts anecdotes from the 
lives of celebrated men 1 69]. Stories for primary pupils 
should be short, seldom more than 3L0 minutes in length. 
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They should present situations that will stimulate interest 
and sustain the attention while the young listener tries to 
imagine what the outcome will be. Side references to situa- 
tions within the experiences of the children are very effective. 
Stories from life are suitable also to illustrate serious talks for 
adults. Dean Gleason Archer's law lectures, for example, axe 
shot through and through with human-interest illustrations. 

There is considerable variation of opinion as to the relation 
of effective radio speaking to effective public speaking. A 
British lecturer says that if the speaker is a live lecturer and 
knows his public he needs to learn very little from the mici^o- 
phone \5J^, p. 909\. Borden states that more of the prin- 
ciples of effective platform speaking carry over as principles 
of effective radio speaking [51 ]. Lawton points out that the 
platform speaker who has depended a great deal on bombast 
will not be very effective over the air [Sly p. 

As quoted by Lawton, Professor Moreoraft considem radio 
oratory as being much different from platform oratory for — 

Ill-built aentencea, expressing weak idLeas, eannot succeed without 
the aid of forensic gesticulation. Flowery nonsense and rhetorical 
excursions of the soapbox orator are probably a thing of the past if a 
microphone is being used. The radio listener, curled comfortably in 
his favorite chair, is likely to criticize the vituperations of the vote 
pleader very seriously. Woo be to the candidate who depends for 
public favor on the wild rantings and tearing of the hair. [51, p. 

Badio audiences will not tolerate floundering, stuttering, 
groping for words, long pauses, or the use of ''er— er-er,'* or 

a— a— ah." 

As a rule, radio talks should not be more than 15 minutes 
in length. Thereforei, the speaker should get to the main 
'poicit quickly and not be overambitious to cover the subject. 
BLe is usually expected to have a thorough knowledge of the 
‘subject he is to discuss. This frequently requires extensive 
experience and research. The talk should be a straightfor- 
ward expression of the speaker's sincere convictions on a 
Subject. Even silver-tongued oratory by a speaker who 
lacks conviction will seldom carry as much weight in con- 
vincing listeners. 

Broadcasters ’point out that the scholar, with a vast 
amount of information, may be an absolute failure as a 
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broadcaster beca'iise of the lack of showmanship. Lambert 
is of the opinion that the university classroom lecturer may 
be too graceless and pedantic; the university extension lec- 
turer with his platform manner may sound stagey’*; the 
tutorial class tutor may lack the power to react to a sufli- 
ciently varied range of intellectual needs. He thinks that 
there is not a single one of these styles of lecturing which is 
wholly suitable to broadcasting. Every one of these types re- 
quires, under normal circumstances, considerable guidance and 
rehearsal in the production of eifeotive popular broadcasts 
[57, 'p. 800^. 

Directed Activities 

The expression dirked as used here names the 

form of radio presentation in which the listener is in8tructe<l 
to perform a definite activity during the broadcast* The 
most common types of directed activities taught over the 
air are setting-up exercises, story plays and rhythmics. 
The writing down of an address or recipe, or the making of a 
memorandxim at the request of the broadcaster is a directed 
activity. Thus it wfil he seen that this form of radio pres- 
entation is frequently combined with other foirms such as 
talks, discussions, and even singing when the listeners are 
expected to sing with the broadcaster. 

Directed activities iute consideFed as a separate form of 
radio presentation because they need rather specialized prep- 
aration, and becau^a' they are used extensively in teaching 
by radio. Some edttaaftors have questioned the possibility 
of teaching by radib.^ , ’TOfcsy say thelre is no learning without 
activity on the pbrli if the learner and in teaching by radio 
the pupils are ndtl' active J Any person who has visited a 
class being taught W 'sft£^ul radio instructor knows the 
pupils are far from passive. With the aid of lesson material, 
and the assistance of their class teacher, the pupils carry out 
as wide a variety of.>aotmtisa for the teacher of the air as 
they do for their > tsaoher. 

The broadca st^ developed the ability to stimu- 

late and direct ths loaental, and physical activities 
of the list^cfcers loag way toward mastering the 

highly specialized art of teaching by radio, 

1SII876.— 31 — a 
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In the preparation of the broadcast the radio instructor must 
be able to visualize the listeners and not expect them to use 
equipment that they do not have or do anything that they 
cannot do at that moment. He must be able to arouse the 
interest of the listeners at the outset of the projected activity 
and sustain it throughout the broadcast. Oareful prepara- 
tion and thorough rehearsing will be absolutely necessary. 

As far as possible, the material should be developed around 
the listeners rather than forcing the listeners to adapt them- 
selves to the material. If possible, the manuscript should bo 
prepared far enough in advance so that teacher’s and other 
group leaders can secure copies of it before it is put on the air. 
The broadcast should be limited to explicit activities that can 
easily be described over the air. 

The main directions should he carefully thought out au<l 
expressed in the fewest words possible to get the desired re- 
sults. The more difficiilt directions should be repeated 
slowly. Interesting or humorous side remarks interspersed 
with the directions relieve the effort of listening and. give the 
listeners time to think over the directions. 

The speed of movements and exact timing of activities 
must be worked out in advance to insure smoothness in pres* 
entation and avoid confusion of the listeners. It is usually 
necessary for the broadcaster to have a group typical of the 
listeners carry out the activities imder his personal direction 
in order to perfect his instructions and time exactly the speed 
of the movements. If an exact coimterpart is produced be- 
fore the microphone, with the liberal use of music and sub- 
dued sound effects, the proper atmospheiic effect can be 
created. An occasional interruption of the broadcaster with 
a pertinent question will enable bim to emphasize important 
directions that might be misunderstood. 

Actuality Broadcasts 

The expres^on actucdity yrogrwms is borrowed f3rom the 
British to describe the broadcasting of important public 
events, either at the time of their occurrence or soon after- 
wards, and the running commentaries along with natural 
sound effects of interesting settings. Beginning with eye— 
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witness accounts of sports events, parades, and other public 
occasions, the development of improved microphones, re- 
mote-control equipment, and sound-recording systems has 
caused this form of radio presentation to be expanded until 
now the wide variety of adaptations related to eye-witness 
accounts makes it desirable to secure a more itudusive term 
than any in general use, thus the expression actuality broad- 
casts. The Germans refer to actuality broadcasts as re- 
portages, Among the adaptions are descriptions of serenes 
from airplanes, visits to factories, stories of personal experi- 
ences, and, through characterizations or sound recording, 
the reproductions of important national occasions, aiid other 
actualities. 

The following is an example of an actuality broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, February 5, 1932: 

ANNOUNCER 

Tonight tho editors of Time raise the curtain again on a new way of 
reporting the news — the reenactment of memorable scenes from the 
nows of tho week — from the March of Time. 

Thirteen years ago the League of Nations Covenant solemnly prom- 
ised a reduction of armament in the name of pea ce a promise made to 
the 8,000»000 young men slaughtered in the World War. This week 
at Geneva, to the acoomt^niment of ringing church bells. In New York, 
London, Paris, the long-awaited world disarmament conference begins. 
At this moment the 232 naen and women representing 60 nations of 
innumerable traditions, cultures, and creeds face the Presidential 
Tribunal. Chairman Arthur Henderson of Great Britain opens the 
conference: 

Ma. HENDERSON 

This Is an historic occasion. Assembled here are the spokesmen of 
one billion seven hundred million people. We must have no illusions 
as to the problems which confront us. We must be determined to 
overcome them in our common hope for the attainment of universal 
disarmament. We must Insure the continuity of the world. Modem 
history incontestably disproves the belief that the safety of nations 
lies in the strength of th^ armaments. A sense of Insecurity merely 
leads to an increase of armaments. Increase in armaments only aggra- 
vates the sense of Insecurity. And unless this vicious circle can be 
broken, the prooees goes inevitably forward. The burdened nations 
find no rel ea s e from their mutual distress except in open con filet. 
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Need I remind the conference of the financial burden of arinamenta? 
During the last five years 41 countries have spent the immense sum of 
four billion dollars a year for military purposes. The world wants 
disarmament. The world needs disarmament. And the future of our 
developing civilization depends upon our success today. 

[ Bells up — Music ) 

The educational possibilities of actuality broadcasts are 
almost Unlimited . Stimulated by carefully worded pictures, 
graphic descriptions, actual sounds, the ear-witness’ imagina*^ 
tion enables him really to experience the situation. Thus the 
cultural values of guided travel, the instructive benefits of 
history-making news of the day, the stimulating guidance of 
great personalities become available even to tlio under- 
privileged peoples of remote regions. 

The advance preparation for running commentary broad- 
casts includes the selection of the speakers, the setting rip of 
proper transmitting equipment, and the advance prepara- 
tion of subject matter that may be useful in the broad<*ast. 
The principal broadcaster or najrator should be very care- 
fully selected, because the success of the broadcast depends 
almost entirely upon his ability. 

One writer says the narrator should bo a clear, concise 
thinker with a well-developed news sense and a ready com- 
mand of vivid descriptive language. Another says ho should 
be able to observe keenly and to narrate interestingly and 
accurately what he observes. A third writer points out that 
the narrator should possess a thorough knowledge of the 
situation, a vinle personality, and the ability to transfxirt 
the listener to the scene by means of a vivid understandable 
word picture. 

Broadcasts originating outside the studios make it neces- 
sary to i^tall proper physical equipment in suitable positions* 
^ running commentaries, the microphones should be placed 
in positions where the broadcasters can easily see the situa- 
tions being described. Transmitters on trucks are some- 
times used to make running commentaries. Sometime sev- 
eral microphones should be used to put the event on the air. 
If so, they should be connected with eaoh other in an inner 
communication line. The positions selected should be such 
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that the proper background sound effects can bo hoard with- 
out being too loud. Of course, the microphones should be 
protected from storms or damage by spectators. 

Not only running commentaries but also practically all 
forms of actuality broadcasts require considerable advance 
preparation of subject matter. The principal broadcaster 
should anticipate the scene and write out narrative descrip- 
tions to facilitate the advance description of details needed 
to create the proper atmospheric effect and aid in the running 
commentaries. Interesting sidelights on the location or par- 
ticipants will be welcomed by the radio audience to fill the 
lulls in action that almost invariably occur during the broad- 
cast. As a rule not more than five seconds should he per- 
mitted to lapse without a sound going on the air. 

Beginning with a brief word picture of the location and 
principal characters as they would he s€»en if the listener were 
present, the broadcaster should proceed naturally, giving a 
running-fire description of the activity as it takes place. 
The tempo and the pitch of the voice should be suited to the 
event. The listener relies on the man at the microphone to 
be on the lookout for human interest happenings and to 
translate them so that he can visualise cmd feel the situation 
whether it he the thrill of the touchdown, the dignity of 
the parade, or the solemnity of the dedication. The dra- 
matic possibilities of each incident should be stressed. 

In describing exciting events the rate of delivery should 
be faster, the voice pitched higher, and the style more 
vigorous than usual. Short crisp sentences and appmpriate 
interrupUons help. Elnthusiasm should be projected, but 
the speaker should neither become so much excited that it 
interferes with clear coherent delivery nor try to keep the 
listeners at a feverish pitch of excitement throughout the 
broadcast. 

Experienced broadcasters point out that the progfram 
should not become so involved that it tends to confuse the 
listener. In order to avoid this difficulty, the main points 
of action and interest should be brought out clearly and be 
well supported by live detail. In deecribuig a football 
game, for Instance, when an unusual play has been made. 
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state briefly tbe outline of tbe play and keep tbe course of 
tbe ball in tbe minds of the listeners. Then when the play 
is over and the enthusiasm starts to subside, go back and 
give pertinent details of the play, telling exactly what hap- 
pened and the parts played by the various participants. 
Scores, participants, and the occasion of the broadcast 
should be repeated at appropriate intervals. 

The reports indicate that the broadcaster should tell the 
truth but avoid expressing personal prejudices and wise- 
cracks, and stressing situations containing a great deal of 
horror. While it is usually appropriate to use the first 
person in speaking, it should be done without any appear- 
ance of ego, or otherwise putting the broadcaster between 
the event and the listener. If more than one narrator is 
used, one of them should be designated as chief. The 
chief should take the microphone any time he sees fit. 
Various voices should be used and the interludes filled with 
music or variety. 

In instances where events are to be broadcast as actualities 
soon after they transpire, sound-recording systems become 
valuable aids in ,ma.king the events real to the listeners. 
Characterizations also add to the reality of the event. The 
Hlattnerphone used extensively in Germany and Great 
!Britain to record outside events to be broadcast later is an 
example of the sound-recording system. "The March oi 
Time" reproductions of the news of the week over the 
Coltunbia Broadcasting System illustrate the use of charac^ 
teiization. In case a person not accustomed to broadcasting 
is called upon to tell of some unusual experience that has 
attracted public attention, the interview method is usually) 
most satisfactory. Generally this puts the individual ai 
ease and enables him to picture the situation. 

Radio CoHTersatloH 

A wide variety of subjects lend themselves to this form oi 
radio presentation. Current topics of genuine public in- 
terest and typical life problems and experiences can he 
treated in such a way as to stimulate analytical and creative 
thinking and be of real service to the listeners. Through 
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judicious use of comedy, pathos, or tragcedy, the feature 
may have high entertainment value and still carry a subtle 
lesson as a by-product of the experiences reprod\icetl in tlie 
dialog or discussion. Inferences drawn by the listener as 
a result of his own reflection may carry more weight in his 
life decisions than the careful analytical stiuiy of human 
conduct would carry. 

There are several forms of radio conversation. In the 
one-man discussion, the speaker either impersonates twi> or 
more characters, changing bis voice to suit the different 
roles, or representing his audience by asking himself indirect 
questions. To illustrate the latter form, the speaker may 
say, “Perhaps you would like to know , . , and so 
forth. “Very well, I will tell you . . . an<l so fortii. 
In the dialog method one speaker may repx'esent tlie teaclier 
and another the pupil, or both speakers may discuss the 
subject as of about equal ability [ ]. The intt^rview is a 

popular form of the dialog. In the three-way discussion 
two speakers of about equal ability discuss a subject and a 
third person, representing the pxipils, interrupts with ques- 
tions. This method is meeting with conisiderable favor 
abroad, especially in Germany, where it Isas l>een carefully 
developed and exton^vely iised in giving instruction over 
the air [ -^7, 58]. In a recent variation of the three-w-ay 
discussion two speakers of about equal ability discuss a 
subject and occasionally appeal to a third person who, as 
an eminent authority, settles points of difference. 

A fourth form of the radio discussion is the teacher-class 
form in which the teacher has a class actually present in the 
studio and teaches it before the microphone. Sir Walford 
Davi^ attracted a great deal of attention by using this 
form in 1924. Although at first glance this method might 
appear to be ideal, it has not been very satisfactory. In 
the flrst place, it is difficult to arrange to have a class present 
in the studio. Next, if rehearsals are held, the performance 
becomes unnatxjrai. If not, too much time is lost. Besides 
these diflSculties, the limitations of radio necessitate the use 
of different procedure in teaching an invisible class with the 
assistance of their r^^ular teacher thu the broadcasting 
instructor would use in teaching the class before him. 
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In tlie one-man discussion tlie speaker skould. cause tlie 
listener to feel as if the speaker were in the listener's home 
and talking things over with him. In most other forms of 
discussion the listener should be made to feel that he is eaves- 
dropping on an informal and rather confidential conversa- 
tion in which the speakers are not aware of a listening audi- 
ence. In order to accomplish this effect, the broadcast 
must appear to be natural and spontaneous with unfinished 
statements, typical interruptions, and varied speed Just as 
would be expected in a normal impromptu conversation. 

The interview form of the dialog is simple and usually 
effective if the skilled interviewer is questioning a prominent 
person, or a person who has attracted widespread public 
attention for some act of heroism or other unusual accom- 
plishment. The interview dialog in which the questions 
or the delivery seem stilted, as well as straw-man questions 
to be tom down by the person being interviewed, will be 
ridiculous and ineffective. Any suggestion that the dialog 
has been written out in advance or is being read is bad. 
Utmost naturalness should be the aim even though it requires 
rare art to achieve it. 

In practically every instance it appears that the material 
should be written out and rehearsed. The extemporaneous 
type is seldom successful. There is considerable division of 
opinion on the question of whether or not the characters 
should be permitted to take liberties ■with the text during 
the broadcast. While the appearance of absolute freedom 
of discussion is highly desirable, the best practice seems to be 
to build these apparent liberties into the text. Alertness of 
the characters during rehearsal will usually bring out the 
‘‘patter" that should be built into the script. 

The general characteristics of radio discussions vary in 
accordance with the subject matter being discussed and the 
purposes of the broadcasts. While most ■writers say the 
style should be informal and chatty, there are occasions and 
subjects when a very formal presentation may be more appro- 
priate. Notwithstanding these variations, there are some 
co mm on points that should usually be observed in the prepa- 
ration of radio discussions. 
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The lines for the different characters shoui<i be writfe^n in 
different styles. All of the contractions that are <*onunon 
in the spoken language should be employed without perpetu- 
ating the common errors. Charm, originality, and clear 
crystallization of ideas stimulate attc^ntive listening. The 
discussion should be arranged so as to considi^r hash* funtla- 
mental points to the exclusion of minor details. Kac-h point 
discussed should be mado clear and <H>mplete before passing 
on to the next one. The trend of thoiigbt .shouUi unf4d<i 
naturally. 

The consensus of opinion indieutes that the manuscript 
should include words to identify properly each character st> 
that the listener visualizes him at once when he spt^aks. As 
the various characters address one another, tlie tiilfereni 
pitch of their voices and the frequent rejadition of their names 
prevent confusion in the minds of the un.se<»n audience. 
Comments of the characters, appropriate musical m'ttings, 
and sound effects are used to indicate the setting, movements, 
and lapse of time. 

As a rule the discussion shouhl not l>e inonopolizei) by <»ne 
character but should bo rather evenly balanced. If it ia 
necessary to have long speeches by one person, break tlient 
up with short qiicstions or remarks, sucit as, **Di<i ytui say 
7,659?'^ “Yes; go on," or "1 didn’t know that." 

There is a very definite tendency in the evolution €>f e<hi- 
cational talks for broadcasting purpoatis t4> get away from 
the formal lecture method of proBentation and to sulisLitute 
discussions, directed activities, eyo-witness aecoimta, and 
debates [^9, ^7']. There seem to he three rensoiia for tliia 
shift in method. ITirst, since the listener must concentrate 
on sound and sound alone, the conversational stylo and 
different voices tend to relieve the strain of continual listening 
to the voice of a single broadcaster I 1£ ]• Second, classroom 
teaching conditions can be more nearly duplicated in the 
conversational presentation of material, as this inethcKl not 
only assists the pupils in following the line of thought but 
also assists the teacher at the microphone in making his 
points clear. Third, a more person^ animated form of 
expression will usually result when speakers talk to each 
other before the microphone { SS, 4"^* ^8 1. 
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Radio Rebates 

Very satisfactory progress is being made in tbe use of tbe 
discussion method in broadcasting, but comparatively little 
advance has been made in the use of debates [ 28, p. 219 
Intercollege debates over the air have attracted considerable 
interest at the time they were presented, but the movement 
has not grown very rapidly. Some broadcasters are of the 
Opinion that radio debates will never be effective. An exami- 
nation of the characteristics of debates will bring out some 
of the reasons why they have never become more popular 
over the air.> 

Tn the first place great care must be exercised in selecting 
the subject and conducting the debate over the air so as not 
to offend any group of listeners. The subject must be of 
general interest to the audience, whether national or local. 
It must be controversial. The audience, being more critical 
at home than in the lecture hall, is likely to take offense at 
broadcast statements that are contrary to their convictions. 
Even though the station management exercises the greatest 
care to maintain its neutrality, the listener may think the 
station is taking sides.. 

In the second place debates afford the speakers the oppor- 
tunity to bring out strong emotions, which are hard to handle 
by radio. Heated arguments, rabid controversial state- 
ments, and dogmatic utterances such as **I am now going to 
prove to you,'^ soimd out of place when broadcast. Out- 
rageous attacks, sarcastic thrusts, and vehement ridicule are 
decidedly inappropriate in the quiet atmosphere of the home. 
The microphone has not been invented to pick up shouting 
and table thumping so much used in ordinary debating. 

In the third place the length of time needed to prove the 
points and the lapse of time after a point is made before it is 
answered make it difficult for the listener to retain and 
evaluate the various ideas. Long, involved statements 
logically organized and delivered in a convincing oratorical 
style may be pleasing and effective in the assembly hall but 
not over the air [ 64t ]. 

Sest practice at the present time indicates that if a debate 
is broadcast the station must maintain its neutrality. The 
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subject should be carefully selected, clearly stated, and fully 
covered by competent speakers. The question should be 
thoroughly analyzed and irrelevant matter excluded by 
common agreement. The debate should be completed in 
one program. 

The chairman, or master of ceremonies, has the respon- 
sibility of giving the listeners a glimpse of the situation, 
stating the premises clearly, introducing the speakers, making 
necessary explanations, and summarizing the points. The 
voices of the speakers should be sufficiently different to be 
easily distinguishable. The length of time given each speaker 
should be short — seldom more than 10 minutes — with about 
4 minutes for rebuttals- The rebuttals may be impromptu, 
but should be accurately timed. The audience may be 
invited to judge the debate by mailing in their votes. 

In the preparation of the debate great care is necessary to 
insure clear, concise, coherent reasoning. The points should 
be easily grasped and supported with authentic proof and 
ample illustrations woven into logical arguments and kept 
free from racial, religious, or political prejudice. The style 
of presentation should be diversified and colorful. 

The same adverse criticism that applies to the lecture 
method of broadcasting also applies to the debate, and prob- 
ably will continue to do so until the debate is broken up into 
an argument in which there is a point-by-point presentation 
and less formality. In a point-by-point debate the negative 
speaker immediately answers a point when it is made by the 
affirmative. Thus the debate really becomes a controversial 
discussion. As such it will probably motivate the hearers 
to further learning activity on the subject which, after all, 
would be a worthy objective in any debate. 

During the winter of 1931—32 the Deague of Women Voters 
presented a series of informal debates in dealing with public 
questions of a controversial nature. The chairman would 
ask the question, which wotild be answered immediately by a 
person representing the affiLrmative. A person taking the 
negative viewpoint would then answer the question. The 
Ghal decision would he left to the radio audience. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation used a slightly diffierent 
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procedure in its unfirdslied debates for school audiences. 
The affirmative speaker presents bis complete argument. 
The negative speaker then answers him. The final decision 
is left to the listeners [S9]. Thus it will be seen that many 
variations of the debate may be used in broadcasting con- 
troversial subjects. 

Broadcast Music 

The most extensively used and the most popular form of 
radio broadcasting is music. Howard Millholland, of the 
National Broadcasting Co., is of the opinion that the 
popularity of music is due to its appeal to the sensory faculties 
of hearing and motor or rhythmic activity; the memory and 
imagination through ballads, songs, operas, etc. ; and the 
emotions, engaging the feelings between all extremes from 
the trivial to the sublime, from grief to joy. Music, since it 
depends so much on auditory impressions, suffers less than 
any other form of expression when it is broadcast. Music is 
the universal language which is imderstood by everyone. 
Radio is playing an important part in its dissemination. 
John Erskine says that the radio is doing more to raise the 
American public's appreciation of music than all other 
agencies combined [4‘7']. 

There are many musical tastes to appeal to and all are 
worthy of attention. The latest song hits and popular times 
attract a large audience. They should be scrutinized caxe- 
fully, however, for suggestiveness before they are broadcast. 
Many of them are soon worn out. One radio program direc- 
tor says, ‘'Avoid riding new popular tunes to death. They 
are short-winded brutes." Another program director states 
that “It is an appalling fact that despite the vast amouni 
of musical entertainment over the air and the g^reat numbei 
of possible selections comparatively few compositions by a 
limited number of composers are ever played or sung." 

While a station may feature male quartets, Hawaii ar 
selections, western songs, or any other form of musical expres- 
sion, at different hours different types of musical progranu 
should be biiilt to appesd to different audiences and different 
moods. For example, for a quiet or pensive mood, preference 
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shoTild be given to the string and wind instruments over the 
brass instruments and the saxophones. Care should he 
given to the harmonious choice of selections and thoir 
sequence of arrangement to insure both variety and con- 
tinuity. Orchestral selections should be broken up witli 
vocal numbers. 

The musical programs of too many stations are based upon 
the belief that everyone wants the same sort of music. 
Variety is essential. In order to have variety the station 
program can be broken up into 16-minute blocks and dif- 
ferent types of music presented in different blocks. Monot- 
ony results from too much repetition of the same or similar 
numbers. That must be avoided. 

The following example of a well-planned broadcast music 
lesson was the first concert of Series A., presented by Walter 
Dam rosch in the Music Appreciation Hour over statioiiH 
WHAF and WJZ, Hew York> of the Hational Hroadcasting 
Co., on Friday, October 9, 1931, at 11 a.m. 


ANNOUNCER 


Oood morning, young people. Thi» is the first concert In Sorlen A of 
the NBC Music Appreciation Hour. These programs have been epe- 
ciaUy arranged for you by Walter Uamrosch, who conducts the Na- 
tional Orchestra. It gives me groat pleasure to Introduce Mr. George 
H. Gartlan, director of music in the public schools of greater New 

York, and a leader in public-school music affairs in our country. Mr 
Gartlan. 

M», GARTLAN 


To the children of my own New York— to aU others listening in alt 
over trie whole country this ixiauguraJ statoiucut today starts you on 
a great adventure with Walter Oauirosch. Ho is going to introduce 
members of his musical family, and you are going to take 
with him in many concerts of beautiful music, presented only an 
Walter Damrosch and his orchestra can present it. In ymir name I 
thajok him and the National Broadcasting Co., who makeii thin 
series po^bte. I assure them that the music teachers of the country 
and you their pupils are looking forward to each Friday morning wltli 
re^y eagerness. Dr. Damrosch, we are all ears, 

Ma. DAMROSCH 

^ Booming, my dear children. Here we are again together. I 
can t see you, and you can't see me— but you can hear me, as you can 
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hear the orchestra thaVs going to play music for you this morning. 
Thanks to this wonderful invention of the radio there will be many, 
many millions of boys and giris like yourselves, all over this country, 
in every State of the Union, listening to the music that wo are going to 
give you. 

I call my orchestra my musical family, because here they are, seated 
around me, holding their instruments in their hands, waiting for ino to 
give them the signal to begin. Xhey are seated around mo just as you 
sit around the table in your own home, eating your breakfast. There 
is father, mother, and your little brothera and sisters, and pcrliaps an 
aunt, and as you eat your breakfast, some of you may begin talking 
about something and your little brother joins in. And he says, “No, 
that isn’t so, I saw that robin on the tree behind the barn.” “No, I 
saw it on the tree outside of the house.” And you get tsdking so wildly 
with each other that your father looks up from his paper and says, 
“ Children, stop talking. You disturb my reading when you all talk at 
once like that.” Now, my family — my musical family — can all talk 
together at the same time and not create a disturbance. On the con- 
trary, the more they play together, if they play nice music together, the 
more pleasant it is. And while you have father and mother, an<l 
brothers and sisters in your family, I’ve got in my family here violins 
and violas, and violoncellos, and double basses, and flutes, and oboes, 
and clarinets, and trumpets, and trombones, and aU kinds of instru- 
ments that are called percussion instruments, where you produce noises 
or sounds with a stick on a skin stretched over what looks like a copper 
kettle — oh, the strangest looking instruments, and yet they all make 
music together. And they can all talk at the same time. When I 
say they can talk, what language can they talk? Can they talk Eng- 
lish? No. Can they talk German ? No. Can they talk Italian? 
No. But they can talk music; and what is music? It’s a language. 
But a language of what? A language of our feelings. For music can 
express when we feel happy. It can express when we feel sad. It can 
express our love for our country — ^patriotism. It can express sorrow, 
if we have lost someone dear to us. So you see what an important part 
music — good music — can play in our lives. Because whenever it 
expresses that which is in us, it expresses it beautifully — in beauti- 
ful tunes, in lovely harmonies; and gradually, little by little, you 
will understand more and more of this language of music; so that 
when people ask you what language can you speak, you will say, ** Weil, 
I can speak English, and my father and mother used to speak Gorman, 
or Ita lian , and I can speak a httle of that, and I can speak the language 
of music.” 

The orchestra is now going to play with me a marcli — a military 
march, written by the great German composer, Franz Schubert. And 
as you listen to this march you will hear it coming from far off, very 
faintly, as if a regiment of soldiers were coming on parade, nearer and 
nearer, and finally you see them with their rifles on their shoulders, 
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and their flaprs flyin#?. Then ooniCH the Reneral *m liorneimek, with hia 
horse curv^ettinf? aroun<i, aikI iH^'hiiid him his luid his ucIjittiintH 

and nil the ether ofHcors, and Ht» the nmreh will ko on fn»iti »cU>r.v to Klory. 
Wo will now pluy yon thin military luureh of Sehui Kjrt^M. 

[ Military March ivi />, l>y tk’iir'BBiiT, is playeil ] 

ANNO I" N V K R 

This l« the NHC Mnsie Apimnnalum litmr. WMSS, New York. Mr. 
Damroseh continnos. 


M H . n A M It o s c n 

1 am |;i;radiially goin^ t4> introduct^ to you tho varioiis incnil>eni of my 
miiaieal family just an you w'oiild say, Mr. ]>aii>rt>seh, this m my father. 
Mr. DamroBch, this my aunt, or tiiis Is niy younger i)ri»ther Jtni^ and 
tiiia is Sarah. So I am going to tell you all alxuit tlie various nteml>crH 
of the mtisieal family, what InstrumentH they play, anti let you listen 
to tiiem so that you can tell a violin from a citmhle hass and Ht« forth 
and HO on. 

Our next numl>er is going to In* a aplnnlng song. Now, you know, 
your gr4*at-grandmother used to spin with a spinning w'hetd, which she 
made to move with her while she spun the flax. Tmlay all that 
is done in groat big fucti»ries by machinery, and we liave sewing ma- 
chines at home; but in thost* days they had a spliming whtnd which 
made a nice little whir-r-r, as your great-grand me d her um*d ti» spin the 
flax. Instead of the w’hir-r-r. this rumbling sound Is played In the 
accompaniment by the flrsi viotiiis and the melody is playtnl by the 
second violins, plxstcato. Now w*e will play for you the jolly little 
Spinning 8ong written by Mendelssohn. 

{ ^pinmnjpr Song by MicHnanssoHN is played ) 

* s • « a 

ANNOUNCER 

You have just heard the first oonoert in Series A of the NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour, conducted by Walter X>amrosch. The next con- 
cert in this particular aeries will ho broadcast 2 weeks from today, on 
Friday morning, October 23, at 11 o'clock eastern standard time. 

As illustrated by the NBC Music Appreciation Hour, 
suitable continuity and carefully worded explanations and 
interpretations have an important part to play in broadcast 
musical instruction. If explanatory comment is used. It 
should be prepared by someone familiar with the music and 
its composer, or by one who knows where to find authentic 
information about them. Such comments should not be 
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improvised by announcers or prepared by continuity writers 
who know very little about music. The tone of tlu' manu- 
script should conform to the standard of the music bcinfx 
stuped. Different types of music require diiTcrent types <>f 
continuity. Besides the bare announcement of the author, 
title, and setting, little historical sketches concerning the 
author, incidents surroxmding the composition of tiie selection, 
etc., are appropriate- When used for instructioruil pur- 
poses, it will not be amiss to point out some of the charac- 
teristics of the composition and direct the students to what 
to listen for. The continuity should be brief. 

The following example of a Standard syniphony hour will 
serve to illustrate the place of continuity in a musical 
broadcast. 

[ Trumpet Fanfare No. 1 1 
ANNOUNCER 

The two hundred and twenty -seventh Standard Symphony Ho\ir. 

[ Extract from the JPrelv^ to A.ct III of la^hengrin is played J 

ANNOUNCER 

We have pleasure in presenting the Los Angeles Philharmonic OrchcM- 
tra and its conductor, Ur. Artur Rodzinski. This orchestra and the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra have been engaged exclusively fur 
broadcasting alternately, week by week, under the sponsorship of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 

We begin with the vivid Carnival Romainc, or Roman Canuvalt by 
Hector Berlioz, a picturesque number which is based on a vigorous 
Italian dance, the Saltarello: 

[ Camtval Romaine by Bnnnioz is played J 
ANNOUNCER 

There is an ancient tradition in many European countries that on All 
Halloween the dead return from their graves to daiiee* till cockcrow. 
On a poem of this nature, Saint-SaSns based his Uaiise Miic&bm, or 
Dance of the Dead, with which we follow the Carnival Ihniiuifie by 
Berlioz. The opening notes tell how ** Death the Kidiller'" hummers 
the gravestones to summon the dead and tunes his iuHtnimciit, which 
has a fAt E strmg. 

[ Danse Macabre by Saint-SaSIks is played J 
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ANNOUNCKR 

The Carnival Ronmiue by Ik'rlioz and the Danfio Macabre by Saint- 
SaOiifl, the two w«rk« just playecl by the Low Angelos Philharmonic 
Orchentru under the cH reaction of Dr. Artur Hodzinnkl, were diHCiitiified 
this niorniniiJ: during the elementary aiui advanced lessons of the 
Standard School Hrt>ad<*aKt. Ht*th the Standard School Hroadcast and 
the Standar<l Symphony Hour, linking home uixfl school in the com- 
panionship of music, tm" prt^sen tat ions of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

The Standard Symphony Hour continues with the theme an<l varia- 
tions from Suite No. 3 by Tehaikowsky, a numtmr which eonchides with 
a polaeea, a brilliant Polish dance, bused on the. theme or melody 
wliieh forms tin* basi.s of thi^ work 

Suite AV. S : Theme and variatioim by T<*HAixowB&Y is played ] 

ANNOUNCER 

The theme and variatioiiH from Tcliaikowaky*B Third Suite hoa just 
l>een played by the: bos An^elea Philharmonic Orchestra <luriiig the 
two hundix»d and thirty-eighth Standard Symphony Hour under the- 
direction of I>r. Artur Rcstzinski, a program s{>oiiHored by the Standard 
Oil Co. of California. 

The eonetudinK niimlH^r on this profn^ram will thc’t Introduction to 
Act III of opera, l>io Meistersingor, leading at the oloco to 

the loanee of the Apprentices. . - . 

The Standard Bchc«»l liroa<lcast will l>e given on Thursday morning, 
the elementary lesson from 11 to 11:20 and advanced from 11:25 to 
11:45, as a preparation for the evening Standard Symphony Hour. 
Both programs are presentations of tho Standard Oil Company of 
California. 


( Trumpet Fanfare No. 2. Sign off and chimes J 


Xt is a practice to end the introductory announcement 
with the title and then repeat the title at tiie close of the 
number. There are always listeners who tune in during a 
number and like to know what it is that they have heard. 
Titles of songs to be sung in a foreign language should be 
announced in tliat language and usually repeated in English. 

The program director should be very careful in the selec* 
tion of musical talent, for whatever is done should be extremely 
well done. The artist sliould not be too ambitious. It is 
better that a simple song be played well than a difhcult one 
vk^ated. In the words of Vice President John £lwood, of the 
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National Broadcasting Co., “A first-class harmonica player 
is better than a second-rate symphony.^' 

Music instruction over the air may be vocal or instru- 
mental. Assuming that the primary object of teaching 
music is that children may listen to music for pleasure, that 
they may desire to express themselves through it for their 
own pleasure and for tJb.at of others, and that they may be- 
come critical of it so as to enrich their own expression and to 
demand higher standards, broadcasting can be a very val- 
uable aid in music instruction [ -^.7 ]. 

The nature of the preparation needed for music instruction 
over the air will depend upon the purpose of the instruction 
and the form of the musical expression. The singer will need 
rehearsals to master broadcasting technique and develop self- 
confidence. A well-known British soloist, Vivienne Chatter- 
ton, makes some splendid suggestions for radio singing. 

She says : 

Fvrstj take warning. Wiien you first sing in a draped studio your 
voice will seem about half its usual volume, and you will be tempted to 
force the tone. Don't. To mitigate this, practice singing with a fin- 
ger in each ear — a, trick which will enable you to hear your voice much 
as it would sound in the studio 

Secondly, see that your breath is perfectly silent, for anything like a 
gasp for breath will transmit as a veritable hurricane. 

Thirdly, diction is tremendously important. Every consonant must 
be crisp and clear, especially at the end of a word; but this must not 
be exaggerated, or an uneasy sense of jerkiness will result. 

Fourthly, slow songs can be taken a little faster and quick songs a 
little more slowly, providing the rhythm is very strictly maintained. 

Lastly, do not merely ^Wocalize", but concentrate on the message of 
your song [ t7, p. 166—166 ]. 

Naturally, no two voices axe the same, but as a rule 
singers with higher-pitched voices should stand farther from 
the microphone than those with lower-pitched voices. Con- 
siderable experimentation is sometimes necessary to deter- 
mine the right position for a singer to take with reference to 
the microphone. Badio has developed a new type of airig^ngr 
voice. The singing whisperer and the crooner have been 
interesting innovations. The* soloist stands about 6 inches 
from the microphone and sings in an intimate voice only a 
little above a whisper, so soft and with so little volume that 
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it coulti scnrcoly b© heard from another position in the studio. 
This delivery is suited to quiet songs in which there is a 
limited range of tone color [ 75, p. 120 ]. Hesides prepara- 
tion for delivery, the radio music instructor must consider 
careful preparation of th© instructional content of the music 
lessons, since he is expected to interpret and explain th© 
songs so that the broadcast instruction may be easily syn- 
chronised with the regular music courses in the schools 
[ 47, V, 830^347, 04 ]. 

Various solo instrximents, string quartets, and orcnestras 
are used to teach instrumental music over the air. String 
quartets transmit well because they are composed of in- 
stmments of the same tone quality, while larger orchestras 
and military bands, being made up of instruments of different 
qualities, are more diihcult to transmit 121 , p. 167 ]. Prac- 
tice is needed to determine the relative positions that th© 
instruments should be placed from the microphone to balance 
their strength. As a rule, high-pitched instruments should 
be placed farther away from the microphone than low- 
pitched instruments [21, 79 ]. 

Badio Plays 

From the for^^oing consideration it will be evident that 
no clear line of distinction can be drawn between the radio 
discussion and the radio play, or radio dramatization, as one 
merges into the other. In the radio play, however, the 
manuscript is usually prepared by one person and presented 
by others who are selected because they possess dramatic 
talent. 

The radio play is a type of broadcast that is rapidly growing 
in popularity as the producers leam more about radio 
dramatic art. Clever dramatic broadcasts win much favor 
and stimulate the producer to renewed efforts for better 
radio plays. In the dramatization it is, above all, necessary 
to make the scene live for the listener and even make it 
possible for the pupils to imagine that they are living the 
scenes themselves [ 69 ]. 

Orama on the air is subject to a different techzuque from 
that of the drama of platform or stage. The visual has no 
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part in it and the psychological effect of the crowded theater 
and the holiday mood are absent. The sceiio exists solely 
in the mind of the listener, and since it is the creation of 
each individual it should be perfect for liirn. 

It is very difficult to write radio plays. Thoradio dramatist 
must know the technique of play construction, prepare the 
play so that it can be broadcast effectively, and rinderstand 
the listener mind and methods of appealing to and holding 
attention and interest. Without gorgeous scenic effects the 
author's lines and the actors' skill must produce the desired 
mental reactions. Therefore, an even greater knowledge of 
psychology is needed by the radio playwright than is needed 
by the stage playwright- With a few well-chosen lines giving 
only the bare essentials, the radio playwright must r^y upon 
the ever-revolving stage of the imagination of the audience 
to create the scenic effects and set the invisible stage. 

In the absence of visual aids, the playwright miist in- 
geniously substitute lines in the script, music, and soun<i 
eflfeots necessary to understand the setting and the progress 
of the plot to produce the desired mood and to stimulate 
the imagination. Hadio plays fall flat if they fail to create 
illusions and to affect human emotions. If successhil, they 
draw tears and laughter. Scripts that bring temperaments 
and characteristics into severe contrast seem to be most 
successful. 

The play must be constructed so that only a few characters 
speak at a given point; otherwise, the audience will not be 
able to identify immediately an actor when he speaks. For 
elementary school pupils it seems best never to use more 
than three characters at a point in the play. Even then 
there should be a marked contrast in voices, and special lines 
used to introduce them. For example, the previous speaker 
may say, “Here comes John Smith. Hello there, John!" 
or "What do you think, Kingfish?" Above all, the play 
must be educationally desirable as well aa dramatically 
effective [9, IS, SO, 64 , 91 ]. 

A Hritish author states that the most successful broadcast 
plays have been transferred from the stage to the micro- 
phone [61, p. 1108], but both he and him. Hushman are 
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of the opinion that rutUo ctraniatistB miiat write moat of their 
own inatorial [ ISy p. 01 y p. 1 108 ]. One writer aaye that 
the roaaon so innny of the l>etter broadcast plays have been 
tranflferre<l from the is that a microphone classic has 

not been w^ritten as yot ( 6*/, p, ii08 ]. Baddeley points out 
the similarity of wireless drama and stafce dranta and voices 
the opinion that it will bo unnecessary to write plays espe- 
cially for broad<'astinK purposes when dramatists learn to 
adapt stajre prodiu-fiona properly to the microphone [ F, p» 
iO^-20S4 ]* To support tiiis position he points out that hon- 
esty and sincority iu ’writinK, clear characterisation, action, 
and sense and taste in evolvinic the theatrical shape of the 
play are tho c^ssentiala of drama wherever found [ F, p, MOSS J. 

i^uahinan describes the limitations of radio dnuxia by stat- 
ing that the radio actor plays to what mi|^t be called a 
blind audience, and for every piece of business on the stage 
of the theater, he must devise some sound effect [ /5, p. SB4 1* 
liSmbort does not consider this such a handicap. He thinks 
that the broa^icast play is not a substitute for the ordinary 
theater, but a new fi>rin of artistic expression appealing to tho 
iinagination ihrcnigh the sense of hearing alone. According 
to Mr. Lianibcrt, the radio play has some advantages over 
the stage production since it can be presented to the human 
intelligence undistracted by the eognplicatlons inseparable 
from tho visible stage ( 30, p. BO; 01, p. 1108 ]. 

Radio dramas are pictures of life. They present untold 
opportunities when considered ss sn educational medium. 
\^en radio plays are well written and suitably presented 
by a capable cast, listeners can profit immeasurably from 
life situations and the eipfsicncss of others. Radio is 
peculiarly adapted to that form of tsschmg in which the 
ieeaon to be learned is the by-product of a Ilfs experience. 
Through this scientific marvel the dead past may be made 
to live again and the cultural wealth of tlsa ages brought to 
all men everywhere. 

Eduoationai subject matter can be woven into aldts, inter- 
views, and plays. It can be asrsa ftg ed In serials, but each 
broadcast should be a oomplets unit wit h in itasH. Tbe 
dramatizations should be of gtsmins literary merit and 
embody true-to-life oxperienoea arranged ao that listeners of 
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In ottstinfr, voice, porhapH, in the tnont iin|>ortHnt conaid** 
oration. A Hritish writer Haiti, *‘Voic:eH are the pi|^inents 
wherewith the pi^xiucer of wireleaH plays sets out to paint his 
mental picture*’ I p. 1,95/). Voice, divorceti of 

grease paint and clonk, luust carry the principal weight of 
the play. In it any W'oiider then that radio acUtrH should be 
selected with the utnumt care? The dramatic conch must 
thoroughly luastc^r the fwript in <*r<ler t4^ determine the type 
of oharacteriaation that is cleinandcal. Next, voices must be 
selected. ^‘Tlmri'^ are, «if ci^nrse, the main dilferencea betw'€>en 
bass, baritone, Uuu»r, and tluur feminine counter|>artH,” says 
the British Brctadcasting C %tr|a>ratiori in a rei^ent yearbook, 
*'but, alrto, he it remeinhere<l there are a thousand and one 
other ilitferen tint ions; there are plaintive voices, happy 
voices, hard <*oitipelling voices, soft bt^uiling voices, voices 
that are old anil worn with grief, voices that are as young as 
laughter itself, voices that suggest fat oki men, and voices 
that suggest thin yiuiiig i»nes** [ 5, p, 200^ ], Out of the 

multitude the right voices must ho plckcni. 

Ijow-pitched voices shouid preiloniinate and there should 
be proper balance l>e tween the contrasting voices. In lieu of 
skill, heavy dialect parts and exaggerate characterisations 
are sometimes ** daubed on** by amateurs. High-pitched or 
harsh, rasping voices are setdorned welcomed on the air. 
Characters must be very carefully drawn in order to create 
an illusion of reality. 

The lack of visual aids makes it necivtsary tliat plays have 
as much help with music and sound effects as possible. 
There are Instances in the broadcast play when sound ejects 
themselves can be more eloquent and more dramatically use- 
ful than specH*h, and it is conceivably right to drown speech 
with abstract noise on certain occasions. In fact, the suc- 
csesafui production of a play for broadcasting must be con- 
ceived in symphonic form where speech is merely one thread 
in the woven fabric of the sound, [5, p. JOOl, 1551]. 

At this time there are many unexplored possibilities of 
using music as an aid to effective radio drama. Millboliand 
suggests that music may be used in radio dramatizations to 
[ i ] present character, [ ii ] establish a mood, ( Hi ] denote the 
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different abilities will bo stimtilatod mentally ami be able 
to put the parts together, arriving by their tjwn reaa<iniiig 
at the lesson to be taught. 

Dramatizations should be of short duration and us timely 
as is the medium. Simplicity of elfet'ts is to be greatly 
desired. In order to accomplish tiiese results, only a few 
simple situations should be presented and the minimum 
number of characters used. One-act plays are usually ntlupt- 
able because they progress quickly to a climax. 

Beginning with a short prologue to set the stage, the ph^t 
of the play should progress clearly and quickly to a climax, 
Bach character must have easily recognizable identity, aiui 
the fewest possible words should be used to convey the moan- 
ing forcefully. Every word and sound that goes on the air 
should contribute its share in building the word picture. 
The sequence of action should be unbroken. As a rule, each 
character’s part should be brief and the sentences short. 
Appropriate music and sound effects are generally used to 
indicate the shifting of scenes and permit a moment of relaxa- 
tion. The quickly revolving stage of the listener’s imagina- 
tion makes it possible for the playwright to include several 
scenes in a short play. 

Insofar as possible, the scenes and action should bo clev- 
erly embodied in the character’s lines. Some sounds pro- 
duced by the action of the characters in carrying out their 
parts may be misunderstood by the listeners unless suitablo 
explanation is included in the lines. The wor<ls and .sounds 
should imply the action which is so essential in radio tlrania. 
Ear testing of the script during rehearsals will enable the pro- 
ducer to m a k e changes needed to eliminate the obvious anti 
to clarify confusing situations. 

The work of casting is very important in the production of 
radio plays. Although there may be an occtisitmal clever 
actor who can successfully impersonate a wide variety of 
types, most actors should have natural voice characteristics 
that ring true of the characters being portrayed. Casting is 
difficult because the microphone exposes insincerity, sham, 
and idiosyncrasies. Tracy F. Tyler points out that a tele- 
phone conversation is a good preliminary voice tost. 
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-^*1 ytHul actor ntudicft hla jmrt 

7intU it become a part of him. 

JOll.^f L.. CL A UK 


Perhaps historians will 

refer to the period between 1920 and 1932 as the exploratory 
period in broadcasting. During that period broadcasting 
spread until it practically covered the entire civilized world. 
Phenomenal engineering achievements will be recorded as 
having accompanied and made possible the remarkable 
extension of the influence of radio. Tlie account of the 
evolution of the control and administration of radio bro^- 
casting will appeal to many. Without doubt the evolution 
of the art of broadcasting will stand out as one of the most 
fascinating stories in connection witli the rcniarkable liae of 
the broadcasting movement. 

Starting with traditional methods of presenting material, 
xiQkdio is gradually evolving broadcasting methods of its own. 
No longer Is platform oratory nor the magazine style accept- 
able in the best broadcasting studios. During this adven- 
turous period when broadcasters and would-be broadcasters 
were trying to conquer tliis new medium of communication, 
many amusing and heart-rending experiences might be 
recorded. In the great onrush to master the microphone, 
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passage of time, and. [iv] suggest a scene. It might he 
added that appropriate musical interludes also afFoi'd pleasing 
relaxation from the strain of continual listening. The music 
selected, however, should be appropriate and sliouhl not he 
too strongly endowed with associations remote from the play. 

Sound effects is an expression used to cover everything tliat 
comes out of the loud speaker except what is usually classed 
as speech or music. Judiciously used, this creature of broad- 
casting is not an extra appendage but is one of the three 
essential ingredients out of wliich broadcast drama is built. 
While hundreds of sound effects have been used in radio plays, 
thousands remain to be discovered, the discovery an<l utiliza- 
tion of which will relegate our present radio dramas to the age 
of antiquity. 

While the history dramalogue is one of the most popular 
forms of radio dramatizations for educational purposes, there 
are numeroxis other possible forms which are suitable. Tiie 
possibilities of radio drama in education are as wide as human 
experience itself. The principal problem is not scarcity of 
material but the selection, adaptation, and presentation of 
material in such a way as will contribute most effectively to 
the realization of the objectives of education. While rapid 
progress has been made during the past few years, we are 
still just at the dawn of day in educational broadcasting. 
The future teems with possibilities. 
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and thereby win fame and fortune, many promising amateurs 
have fallen by the wayside. 

The advance has been rapid, but there still remain vast 
unconquered areas in the art of broadcastini?. ** Today’s 
methods are obsolete tomorrow. Yesterday's methods are 
already as dead as the dodo,” says Tyrone Guthrie, tlie well- 
known British dramatic playwright. Out of the confusion 
that has accompanied the very rapid growth of the move- 
ment, a few rather clearly defined rules for the preparation 
and presentation of successful broadcasta are grad xml ly 
emerging. It is the purpose of this chapter to point out 
some of these rules that should be observed in the preparation 
of all broadcasts, regardless of the form in which they are to 
be presented. 

Importance of Tliorougli Preparation 

After the broadcaster has decided upon the purpose of the 
broadcast and the form to be used, he will next turn his atten- 
•tion to the actual preparation of the broadcast. It would be 
difficult to overemphasize the importance of thorough prepa- 
ration. Preparation involves tlie selection of valuable and 
timely material on a subject in which the broadcaster is well 
informed and genuinely interested, the organization of the 
material for effective presentation, and the rehearsal until a 
good standard of delivery is developed. 

While there may be an occasional genius who has a burning 
message and a spontaneous flow of beautiful language that 
will enable him to do effective impromptu speaking over the 
air, the average broadcaster must thoroughly prepare his 
script. Broadcast writers point out that the manuscript 
should be written and rewritten several times; it should be 
condensed and deadwood cut out; and care should be exor- 
cised to keep the original spontaneity so that it can bo pre- 
sented with an ease and freedom which do not suggest to 
the audience that intense preparation has been made 
'p. 9SS]. W 'l l liam Hard suggests that the extemporane- 
ous broadcast is suited especially to dramatic instances. 

TPbr/fc iri close cooperation vnih the program d-irector oj /As 
hroadcOfSting station ★ The station management is very much 
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interostod in the sticcesR of evory program that is broadcftst 
from it« KtudioB. Th<% profcrarn director is in position to 
observe the errors that are most frequently made in broad- 
casts and to olfer eoxistr active sii|:!^estions to avoid them. 
Therefor**, the prosi>eetive broadcaster shoald consult tlie 
program director at the very first opportunity after the broad- 
cast is seluHluled. If the station luis a list of rules to be 
observe<i, or suggestions to assist in the preparation of a 
manuscript, the progranx director can supply tlicxn. lie can 
also inform the prospective broadcaster of various ways in 
which tho stjition can assist him in the preparation and 
rehearsal of the projxwed hroadcast. An open-minded 
attitude and willingness to accept the opinion of the program 
director or studio operator wdio is handling the technical 
pick-up will facilitate tlie preparation of a broadcast. Not 
only the occasional broadcaster but also those who broad- 
cast regular si^ries can profit by working in close cooperation 
with tiie program director. It is the businoss of the program 
director to know how to build broadcast pr<^rams. 

Visualize the audienee while preparinf; the broadeast manu^ 
script "k In vtsualirJng the axsdienee, tlie broadcast speaker 
should consider the relationship between himself and his 
listeners. On this point Morse Salisbxiry, Chief of the Radio 
Service, United States department of Agriculture, says: 

It fieemii to me that the permm who fiets out to preparct axicl <leliv©r a 
radif> talk must counidor Amt of all the rolationehip between himaelf and 
the llatenor. He to be a gueet in the home uf his liatenors. As 

a gueet by ra<Uu he Is uiuler the same obligations that rest u|x>n gueets 
present in the flesh. Coitunou courtesy and common sense dictate 
that he be cheerful and int4*rosting and sympathetic. A family haa to 
tolerate the presence <»f a caller even th(»ugh ho be an utter Imro. But 
the radio listener doestrt need to be one tenth so patient and long- 
suffering to the l>oro invited in by way of the radio receiving set. Tho 
moment that his radio guest bc»eomes tedious or ropetitious or in any 
way dull, tint listener may eacouse him and does excuse him by a flip of 
the dial. Hence the radio speaker is at pains to be courteous, to be 
interesting, to bo clear and logical in his statements [ 77 |. 

If tbo broadcast is intended for classroom reception tbo 
script wnter should visualize on classxx>om to which he directs 
his broadcast material. If the broadcast is intended for 
home reception, the person preparing the manuscript should 
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maJke a mental picture of one individual who will ho listeninjs: 
in front of his loud speaker. The content material should 
be selected because of its value and importance to the listener 
and because it will link up closely with what he does and 
thinks about from day to day. 

The broadcaster should consider what the mental attittide 
of the listener will be at the time the broadcast is put on the 
air. It is obvious that the appeal should be different if tho 
program is scheduled for 11 :30 p.m. than if it is scheduled for 
8 a.m. An early evening broadcast may reach a tired audi- 
ence- lOifferent audiences listen at different hours. Tho 
broadcaster can not make his subject matter link up closely 
with what the listener does and thinks about from day to day 
unless he visualizes the listener. 

The principal factor that tends to make a broadcast timely 
is tbat the broadcaster appreciates and ti^ in with interests 
that are uppermost in the minds of the listeners at the time 
the broadcast is put on the air. For this reason the speaker 
may use the press, the platform, and the radio to build interest 
in the subject of the broadcast; or the speaker may capitalize 
on the interest that the listener already has. Regardless of 
how it is achieved, the thoughts and attitudes of the listener 
at the time of the broadcast do much to detonnine tho 
effectiveness of the radio presentation. Tho timeliness of a 
single broadcast may determine the results of an election. 

Since the audience is composed of every race and color, 
every age and creed, the manuscript sliould stay within the 
bounds of good taste both as to form and content. Ooo<i 
taste decrees that the broadcaster avoid tho uso of vituper- 
ative remarks, questionable humor, personalities, racial or 
religious slurs, recondite references, and oven puns and 
foreign phrases, hlateiial of an advertising or propaganda 
nature should not be included. While the broadcast may be 
addressed to a specific class or group, it should not include 
material that might antagonize any considerable minority 
of the listeners. 

The broadcast should be accurate and truthful always, and 
presented in a dignified way that will appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the listeners. Unless the broadcast is in the nature 
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of « dt*btilts tho spotik<‘r should avoid do^iiititisrit and a<lhf*ro 
to a strirt polivy t>f impartiality . No utU^nipt sliould ho 
mtuio to K*vo a iiiisloatUn^ iinpivssion. C\»nt rovornial sxib- 
joots can h<* handhal bast as dabatc^a iu which fair play is 
oxorcistal. 1C van tliaii ^^xln^nudy voutrovorsial statements 
shotdd be uvoidial. 

ih* suhjrH it* to fhr rer/n fremenfs of 

the fnet/htm * 'Plia br*aith*i»st is bo d4‘livore<i ti> a virtually 
blind amliom’o whioh oaniiot l>e soon by the br^mdoustor; 
noitlior can the* aiuiionoo tidk back to him. The dopondonco 
upon hoarinjf idono roipiiros more concentration of attention 
and stirmdatos niort* froodinn of the imagination. The fact 
that nothini; can be soon is not a loss in somo ways, but rather 
a jrain. For jfivon a ctio, a dipoctinj!: impulse, the ndnd^s 
inner eye will visuali/.o scones beyond the physical pow'ors of 
desijriiers to Indhl or the camera to photot;rnph [^G\. An 
iiiinKi>iative writer can build up a scone by subtle and in- 
genious w'ord-sound picture which will crt>ate Illusions of the 
imat^litutive listener infinitely more romantie than the tawdry 
urottow of the sta|;«^ I H*J b 

in Ute absence of visual presence, the ear appeal should 
l>e j?iven tippermost ctaisideration durinjir the preparation 
of Uie broadcast. Action should be explaine<l in words and 
sounds. Space gestures, and even facial expressions which 
play such iniportaitt places in public speakini;; and stage 
productions, are absent. A disarming sniile may soften a 
cynical remark, but the smile doe» not go out over the air. 
The words used, Ute voice C4>ntrasts, the manner of delivery 
(even the pauses), and the sound effect must be carefully 
syiichrunix^ to convey the desired impression. 

In Ute absence of discussion, the manuscript should be 
prepared to anUclfjate and answer listeners’ questions and 
stimulate Uteir interest and imagination. Since the broad- 
caster caxmot profit from Ute reactions of the listeners durirtg 
the broadcast, eoiadderable practice and experimentation 
are usually desirable in order to perfect the manuscript and 
deliveiy. 

In hroadtaM aeriem, plan thm radio preaentaiiona to profit 
from, accwmnUUica iniaraai •*f Kegularity of presentation and 
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unity within a sc^rics aro important factors in i^tiihlin^ an 
interest and extendin^:^ the nae of a hroach^aat H4»rii'a. In 
this way the broa<lojist is able to profit from the criticism 
of the listeners, and tlie listeners learn to atljiist thciiiseives 
to the broadcaster’s voice and manner of presentatit^n. 'flie 
habit of regularity in the use of the broadcasts and the feel- 
ing of familiarity with tine radio personality combine to 
enhance the value of the series. The Amos and Andy scrii*s 
may be cited as an example. Interest awakened in one 
broadcast and activities growing out of it can l>e tied int*> 
the following program in the series. Prof. *1, C. Jensen, t>f 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, says: 

We have found it desirable in broadcasting series of Icvrtanm of uti 
educational nature to be very careful of the iessoit assigiiincnt fi»r lli*‘ 
next period. The plan that has worked out to best advantage Is to 
spend about one fourth of the time at the beginning of the jH^riini in 
reviewing the preceding lesson and answering <^uestioim which may 
have come in, and spending an equal amount of time at the close of tin* 
period outlining the next lesson in the textbook or other outlines which 
are being followed. 

Thus, it will be seen that the cumtihitivc value 4»f n 
regular unified series may increase manyfoltl its worth 
irregulax offerings of unrelated material. 

Other things being equal, it is much better to same 

broadcasters throughout an educational st'Hes than to change 
speakers each program. The nature of some series prcchuies 
the possibility of xising the same speakers. The pres 4 *nia* 
tion of famous writers on successive programs in a Uteraiiire 
by Living Writers series may be used as an example. The 
continuity can be at least partially prt^rvcnl by tnlopttng 
the interview method and using tlie same interviewer itiid 
similar set-ups throughout the series. 

Some writers recommend terminating each i>erfonnnnce 
in a series at an interesting point so as to keep up the exiHH't— 
ancy. Others recommend that each broadcast shouhl curry 
a complete thought, lesson, or story, as the case niiiy l>e. 
An examination of successful broadcast series indicat 4 ^ that 
there is no conflict in the two viewpoints expr(>ss 4 Hl. Kacli 
performance of a successful broadcast series usually carri«^ 
to completion certain parts ol the plot, story, or lesson ; the 
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Bnmo p4‘rfc>rnian«‘o in trod hook ii new unit or plot to motivate 
interoHt in tlu* next hrondetist. 

There nhould hr no lonjr lapBow !>otwcon Buccosaive broad- 
caata in a Herioa. Many of the popular Beriea are broadcast 
daily. Kxjxu'iimce inilicnt4*B that not more than a week 
Blioiild elapse between broadeiiata in a aeries. A brief r^sumd 
of the prtH*<vlinikt hroudeaHt in a series will servo as a good 
eoiimvting link. 

In Writing; the Broadcast 

Beriming with the traditional methods of the news reporter 
and tlie playwright, broadcast writing is gradually evolving 
methods of its own. A gemd radio manuscript has certain 
points in ctmtnton with t>otli the news story and the stage 
maniiHcript. It also has certain characteristics that are 
|HH*uUar t4i brotuleaHtiiig. 

The style «d the iiiuiuiscripi and the w*ords uscsl are very 
import imt, but they are i>nly means to an end. The sound 
of the wonis and phraser luH^omoa an important consideration. 
The material must be vitali 7 .ed with interest-holding quali- 
ties. Atnicmpliere is Insintiatefl, and voice and sound effects 
give the Hettiiig, convey the meaning, and express the emo^ 
tion in broadcasting ( 44t ]• 

Plan io eatrh Ihs interest of ih€ litiitneT ai iA^ very beginning 
of ike radio broadcast <* While a clever introduction by the 
annouficar may create an atmosphere of expectancy, the 
broadcaster^s lead must awaken the listener’s interest and 
fix Ida attention on the aubject being presented. He gives a 
greeting to his poata. This greeting may be either formal or 
informal. He may introduce bia aubject with a squib or an 
anecdote. He may start with something that is certain to be 
in the foreground of the thinking of most of his listeners [ 77 h 

The conacnaua indicates that long prefatozy statements 
aliould be omitted, and the broadc^aster should plunge right 
into ids aubject by giving a vivid illusUation of one of the 
moat important points in hia broadcast ( 6Bf p, SOS ). In 
caae the speaker presents a regular series of broadcasts this 
point is not quite so important as it is with the occasional 
broadcaster. Ue may make an introductory statement con- 
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nectingc the subject he is (<> discuss with the prevuuis 

one. In this way the interest of the retrular Usteiicrs in the 
previous broadcast wdli tend to carry over until the H{K>aker 
can get a good beginning on the new U»sson» H the interest 
of the listener is not caught iminetiiutely, he may time out 
the station. If he continues to listen, an unfavorable tnental 
attitude is created that is hard to overcome hit4*r } 
9SS-934; Bl, 64, 69 ]. 

strong common words with rich mctiningful 
Hons ★ Since words are the names we attach to experiences, 
it is lughly important that the vocabulary level of the radit> 
broadcast be determined very largely by the ex|>eriene4*H 
the listeners. Words are simply conveyors of ideas. If the 
words used by a radio speaker are unfamiliar to the hearers, 
they will fail to convey the ideas that the speaker hatl in 
mind. Smtable vocabulary is more important in broadcast 
speaking than it is in direct speaking, since the vocabulary' is 
expected to carry exact meanings to tho listeners. The 
vocabulary that people understand from listening is consid- 
erably different from the vocabulary they un<h'rstan<l from 
reading. A speaking vocabulary is needed in brojHh'asf^. 
Therefore, the sound of words becomes an im{>ortarU <'oii- 
sideration. Homonyms are confusing. Sibihmts do luit 
broadcast well. When practicable to do so, other words 
with similar meanings should bo used for words <*ontidtd!tg 
sibilants. Por example, ‘‘crime'' may suhstituteii hir 
“lawlessness”, and “gratitude” for “thanks” (/T/, 7*S, ST }. 
Certain combinations of words are difficult to fwiy, “ Estlist- 
ing and assisting listeners,” the title of Chaptkh iV, will 
serve to illustrate this point. 

Crosden and Correll, the popular Amos and Andy radio 
stars, give the following advice in regard to aiitipltehy <if 
expression: 

We recently had a call from a very prominetkt phyefrUn who wan 
scheduled to speak on the radio during Child Week. This doctor had 
prepared a 16 -minute talk which appeared to have great cdurati«irial 
value. He read us the script and asked that we suggest any chatiKt*H 
which would benefit the script from a radio standpoint. Clur suagCM- 
taon to him was to simplify the entire talk. In other words, if he were 
addressing a medical group his script would have been perfeetly under- 
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iiifjwimK’li <tK tlio <li*iikan(ia niitipliciiy we RUf^- 

that he ehaitKt* the neript hi this- rewpeet, which he did. We heard 
his ruilio i«ldiesH amt eoiiUl luit help hut lH*heve that it wa« nut only 
very interesting hut thurtmjdily understood by his listeners [Ztetter 
(intftl Afitff ii", ffidlif]. 

Tlu‘ lihornl use of strong, ooiuin€>n, Anjrlo-J^uxon words will 
improve the radio voeahulury. It has been said that three- 
fourths of the words usetl in tlie ordinary writer’s vocabulary 
are of CIreek ami l^utiu oriprin, while three-fourths of the 
words tised hi (he onlinttrj’' speakin}' vocabulary are of Aiigclo- 
Saxon ^!t»re rttuins ami less qun!ifyinj» words are used. 

Kirst anti st»e«m! p<*rwoii, active voiee, intiicntive or imperative 
iiunie, jiive the hroudeust certain dynamic qualities. 

The style of the manuscript should Ixj well suitoxi to the 
Bubjiwt matter of the address and the personality of the 
hroudcastt'r. An ori^innt imlividual style may l>e pleasinp;. 
Home repetition for tunphasts and clarity is allowable. Short 
para|;rnf>iiH facilitate the delivery. Above all, the nianuacript 
shouhi follow a natural speakinj;? style. liest practice indi- 
cates tliat the manuscript should carefully build a word pic- 
ture desi^rneei to impress upon the listener the central idea 
of the broHilcast. In <iotnir this all extraneous material 
aiiould he eltmitialetl and minor points saeriticed when neces- 
sary. A liltera! use of iiliistnitions and human interest side- 
lights wdll be found helpful in building the picture. Short, 
concise statemeitts and a direct stylo combine to make the 
line of thought easy to follow'. I>o8criptive phrases fre- 
quently replace complete sentences. Seymour and Martin 
point out that tlie radio writer **muat unlearn many of the 
prose writers* rulers of sentence structure; must foxget many 
of liis beat tricks for obtaining variation in sentences; must 
disregard such fortna as dependent clauses and balanced sen- 
tences; and he must even unlearn the first law of writing ho 
ever learned— Uiat every sentence must have a subject and 
a verb” (I#/, j». Si J. 

Morse SaUabuiy, Chief of the Radio Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, points out that the tradi- 
tional acj^emic style is to walk backward into sentences. 
”For example,” says Mr. Salisbury, “the person who is pre- 
oooupied with aisademie intereats say, was done by 
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me/ instead of saying, 'I did it/'' [7'7]. Scholarly groups 
shy at the perpendicular personal pronoun. 

Many broadcasters find a speaking style can best be at- 
tained by dictating the address from carefully prepared 
notes. The manuscript prepared in this way may lack 
smoothness when read, but it will retain the vitality and 
naturalness of the spoken word in the broadcaster’s own 
style. In this way long, involved sentences, difficult words, 
a passive voice, and an impersonal style can be replaced by 
short, direct sentences, active voice, indicative mood, and 
the liberal use of personal pronoxms in the first and second 
person. 

An original manner of expression may be pleasing; but if 
must be easily understood when it is heard once. Dialect 
broadcasts frequently are difficult to imderstand. Kadio 
writers must learn to hear their own writing rather than visu- 
alize it on the printed page. BCence the broadcast should be 
written in a speaking style suitable to the personality of the 
broadcaster [81]. 

In broadcasting to various grade levels in schools, broad- 
casters must be exceedingly careful to select words which 
will be imderstood by the pupils. Dale found that the 
vocabulary level of the most popular broadcast instructor of 
the Ohio School of the Air was much more suitable for the 
listening pupils than the vocabularies used by less popular 
broadcast instructors [ ]. 

When it becomes necessary to use new and unusual words, 
the meanings should be made clear. Dale is of the opinion 
that at least 90 percent of the words in a radio lesson should 
be known by the listening pupils. If the broadcaster will 
use Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book or Dale’s list of 
evaluated words, when he prepares his broadcast, it will aid 
him materially in selecting a suitable vocabulary [2^]. 

Write m a speaking style, 'wsvng a pleasing variety <yf phrase’- 
ology ★ The phraseology and sentence struotiu:e should be 
easily spoken and appeal to the sense of hearing. A chatty 
style embodying some of the incoherencies of ordinary speech 
and illustrations taken from the everyday lives of the listen- 
ers makes the broadcast somad natural and spontaneous. 
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Although an informal style similar to that used in conversa- 
tion should be followed, the broadcaster should use extreme 
care not to appear either condescending, dictatorial, or too 

familiar. 

It is very difficult for one person to write in another's 
speaking style. There are some people who are quite pro- 
ficient in radio writing, but they are poor broadcasters. 
There are also some broadcasters who are very clever in 
broadcasting material written in various styles. Too often, 
however, there appears to be a lack of sincerity on the part of 
the sweet-voiced speaker- Therefore, it is usually a good rule 
to have the person who writes the broadcast present it over 
the air. Of course, dramatic productions are the outstanding 
exception. Even then the casting must be very carefully 
done, and the producer usually takes some liberties in inter- 
preting the manuscript. 

In broadcasting to schools, persons with pedagogical back- 
ground who have experiences and can pass them on in a 
dramatic and lively way are more to be desired than radio or 
stage stars. The radio should bring true, genuine life into 
the classes by presentations which come, on the one side, 
from the direct experience of the speaker, and, on the other 
side, afford the listeners an opportunity to share his experi- 
ence [ ^d]- 

Keep the ra>dio hroadcast coTYipact wrvd coneiaef Tnaking the 
line oj thought easy to JoUow ★ This does not mean that the 
broadcast should be encyclopedic in nature. It does mean, 
however, that the manuscript should deal directly with the 
subject under consideration and not wander far afield to in- 
troduce distantly related material. Time over the air is very 
valuable — every moment should count. 

The reports indicate that the organization of the broad- 
cast and the choice of language should be such as to permit a 
sk ill f ul instructional performance before the microphone. 
The various points should be presented and ingeniously 
fitted together with language that is easily understood and 
the material organized in a clear, orderly, teachable form 
[69, p. 305 Short, choppy statements, as well as long, 
iuvolved, confusing ones, should be avoided. After the 
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subject matter bas been decided upon, tbe radio manuscript 
should be written in the most concise and lucid phrasing 
consistent with the transmission of the message therein. 

Kadderly points out that some words are hard to imder- 
stand when broadcast even though those same words are 
perfectly clear when the speaker is present. He also states 
that printed words may be understood because of the context. 
If they are not readily understood, the reader can pause to 
study them or look them up in a dictionary. But in the good 
radio manuscript the meaning of the word cannot be cloudy — 
it must register easily on the ear and brain P- 3 ]. 

Slovenly thoughts and vague ideas have no place on the 
air. Ideas still in solution should never be broadcast. Poorly 
focused mental pictures cause hesitations in speech and con- 
fusion of the listeners. Emma Thursby stresses this point 
when she says, “To sing beautifully one must think beauti- 
fully; for, after all, the voice is but a reflection of the inner 
self” [ 64 ]. After all, the speaker must think clearly if he is 
to give clear expression to his ideas \6, 100; and 4^^ ]• 

The use of similes and metaphors, particularly those 
related to the experience of the listeners, will be found 
effective. Abstruse ideas finding utterance in hazy, involved 
expressions will fail to hold the audience. The radio speaker's 
style must be clear and his illustrations simple and easy to 
follow. Even after the script has been submitted for the 
broadcast, it can be tested for diction as well as for 
emphasis, repetition, etc. The script can be rewritten until it 
becomes an effective expression of the ideas involved. The 
ability to rewrite radio manuscripts is not a common one, 
for the vitality and worth-while parts of the original must 
be preserved at any cost [12, 16, 61, 69, 87 ]. 

Make only a Je%o points and illustrale them amply ★ The 
broadcast should be written usually aroimd one dominant 
idea determined by the major purpose of the broadcast. The 
salient facts needed to fulfill the purpose should be selected 
and grouped under a few points and arranged in proper 
sequence to insure the retention of the interest and the 
expectancy of the listener as the line of thought progresses 
rapidly to the climax. Since it is impossible for the average 
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3jst6ii©r to rotain mor© t h an a few points at a tim©, only a 
few points should b© mad© in a single broadcast. 

Experienced broadcasters point out that on© point should 
be discussed at a tim e and car© be taken to complete ©very 
thought that is injected. The examples and comparisons 
used should register in the minds of the listeners- Brevity, 
< 5 onibined with showmanship, is the formula for successful 
radio manuscripts. 

Strive for an effective close ★ If the broadcast is presented 
AS a dramatization, the culmination of the plot will mark the 
dose of the broadcast. The climax is not so easily recognized 
dn other forms of radio presentation. Nevertheless, the 
material should be organized and presented in such a way as 
to lead to a climax in interest which becomes the logical place 
to dose. 

It has been pointed out previously that the line of thought 
or development of the situation should be easy to follow. It 
was also pointed out that only a few points clustering around 
a single idea should usually be presented in one broadcast. 
It follows that if these points are skillfully summarized con- 
fusion will be minimized. Considerable repetition of the 
major idea is permissible if it con be done without the appear- 
ance of being tedious or repetitious to the listener. 

Proposed projects or suggestions for further investigation 
growing out of a broadcast to schools have proved to bo 
effective ways of closing broadcasts to schools. The raising 
of a question at the b^^inning of a broadcast to be answered 
at the close is frequently used in educational features. A 
number of other suggestions for an effective close might be 
made. After all, no general rule can be laid down, since the 
variable factors of subject matter, purpose, personality, etc., 
must be conmdered in determining the most suitable way of 
bringing a broadcast to an effective close. In this, as well as 
m many other respects, ©ffectiv© broadcasting depends upon 
innate ability reenforced by experience and not upon precept 
or example. 

Broadcasters point out that when it is necessary to use 
technical terms they should be explained [ S8, p, ]. 
Unless the broadcaster is very skillful in hift deliveury, qualifl- 
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cations of any statement sliould be used after it and not 
inserted as a clause in tbe statement itself. (The sentence 
just used is a good example of a poor radio sentence.) The 
broadcast should have an attractive begiimiiig, the body of 
the talk should carry the interest throughout, and the 
should have a good snappy climax. In brief, the broadcast- 
ing teacher must have something to say, stick to bia subject 
and say what he has to say as simply and directly as possible. 
In this respect broadcasting is more exacting than classroom 
teaching. Many errors of enunciation and of rhetorical form 
which are overlooked in classroom teaching stand out in bold 
xehef when broadcast [ ^ 8 , 51, 52, 69 ]. 

F^repc^re the hrocbdcast Tnan'oscript to coruform to the best prao- 
tices as to mechanicaZ form ★ Some writers are of the opinion 
that all radio manuscripts should be prepared to follow a 
standard mechanical form. They point out that a standard- 
ized form could be developed that not only would greatly 
simplify the work of the station operator but would also- 
facilitate the actual broadcasting by the radio talent. While 
it is highly improbable that all broadcasters could agree on 
the details of any set mechanical form for their manuscripts, 
some general suggestions will probably be helpful to most 
broadcasters, especially to amateirrs on the air. 

It is desirable to have the manuscript clearly typed on 
paper that will not rattle when handled before the micro- 
phone. The new cotton sheet, rustle-proof paper is best. 
But if it is not available each sheet can be mounted on light 
cardboard. The pages should be numbered, preferably on 
the lower right comer, but the sheets should not be fastened 
together nor folded. 

The number of copies thar are needed by the station per- 
sonnel should be ascertained in advance. If the broadcast is to 
be a talk without musical setting or soimd effects, there should 
be three copies of the manuscript — one for the speaker, one for 
the staff, and one for the control operator. If some other form 
of presentation is used, additional copies should be prepared 
for each person participating in the broadcast. Additions 
or deletions are not cormtenanced after the manuscript has 
been prepared and placed in the hands of the station staff. 
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The following copy of the first page of a broadcast manu- 
script is reproduced here to illustrate a desirable mechanical 

form: 

Station WE A Prof. H. E. Blank 

Tues. Oct 9, 1932 672 Randolph St., 

7 , 10 — 7; 30 p.m. Main 5439— J. 

THE A.RT OF BROADCASTING 

Radio Scrii>ts 

[Orchestra — In a Lnttle Red Schoolhouse — 1 minute — dimming through 3 

ANNOUNCER 

Good evening, Prof. H. E. Blank of Osceola (Os— cc— o— lft> University 
win now present the second broadcast in his series entitled *'Xha Art 
of Broadcasting.” These programs are intended primarily for the 376 
teachers enrolled in the extension department of Osceola University. 
Without doubt, a number of home listeners who have always been 
oimous to know just how broadcasting is done will be interested eaves- 
droppers as this eminent authority sp>eaks. I now take pleasure in 
introducing to you Professor Blank. 

Propbibsor B LuA N K 

Fellow teachers and friends, your local leader has already told you 
that this subject would be on the mechanical form of radio manu- 
scripts. You were also given the first page of a radio manuscript to 
illustrate desirable mechanical form. Now, I have a pleasant surprise 
for you. We have with us a nationally known radio writer in person. 

I now present Mr R. Emerson Hawthorne, author of the popular 
radio mystery series. Black Patches. Mr, Hawthorne! 

Mr. HAWTHORNE 

(7:12:30) 

Hello, folks I Perhaps I am giving away a prof<^ional secret when I 
tdl you that most radio artists use manuscripts when they broadcast. 
If you teachers will examine the first page of this radio manuscript, you 
will see the the date, and the hour in the upi>er loft corner, etc, 

illtiatrated above, the mechanical set-up of the manu- 
script is intended to make clear the parts to b© spoken in 
contrast to the directions to the producer. Some writers 
have the spoken parts typed in black and the supplementai^y 
instructions in red. Wide spacing ajad short paragraphs 
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properly used facilitate broadcasting. Careful punctuation 
aids correct phrasing. 

The manuscript should be complete. All annoimcements, 
directions, musical settings, and sound effects should be 
properly placed in the manuscript, in set forms that mQ 
make them easily distinguishable. All words and figures in 
the context should be spelled out, and words that are difficult 
to pronounce should be written a second time phonetically. 
Dashes and capital letters are used to illustrate pauses and 
stress. 

The broadcast should be accurately timed during rehearsal 
and time check points marked in the left margin. In thin 
coimection it is also desirable to have certain paragraphs 
or sections that can be omitted if the actual delivery is run- 
ning short of time. Liberal margins should be left at the 
bottoms of the pages, and a sentence should not be carried 
over from one page to another. 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the me- 
chanical form of the radio manuscript is an important factor 
in the success of most broadcasts. Although it may never 
become feasible to have all radio manuscripts follow a stand- 
ardized mechanical fomi, some suggestions tending toward 
uniformity in certain particulars will be welcomed both by 
broadcasters and station staffs. 

Reliearsal 

The broadcasts production should be given in as finished a 
manner as possible. This will usually necessitate consid- 
erable practice before the actual broadcast. The nature of 
the rehearsal will depend upon the talent and the form of 
presentation. The rehearsal for a radio address should be 
quite different from that for a radio play. An infinite 
amount of care is necessary in either case. 

l^er^ect delivery hy 'prcLctice ★ If a radio address is mem- 
orized and recited, it sounds artificial. If it is read, the 
reading interferes with the elasticity in delivery and the 
address becomes dull and lifeless. A new technique is re- 
quired — that of talking from a manuscript and fitting exaxjtly 
the time limit [68, p, 177]. 
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After a play lias been written or adapted, the dramatic 
coach must select the cast and conduct several rehearsals 
before the play will be ready for the unseen audience [ISy 
p. SSS]. Radio properties needed to create atmosphere by 
producing various sound effects need to be secured and 
tested [SO, p, SO]. The members of the cast should thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with their lines, so that they can 
really live the part as they present it before the microphone. 
Actors should really act, as it tends to project their rndio 
personalities and impress the audience. The coach usually 
listens from the control room and directs the cast through 
the microphone. This form of coaching is known as the 
“talk-back." Besides studying the effects of the presenta- 
tion, the coach must make an exact timing of the script and 
be on the alert to correct disturbing sound effects and awk- 
ward pauses [IS, p. 3S1-35B; SO, p. 60; 47, 72, p. 116-117 \. 

Dramatizations must always sound authentic and human. 
This necessitates complete familiarity with the dramatization 
on the part of the participants. Musical settings and sound 
effects must be carefully rehearsed and tested along with 
the lines to insure proper blending and smooth moving of 
the play. It is vital that extreme pains bo taken in the 
rehearsal of radio plays; otherwise, the interpretation will 
be dull and muddy. 

Exaggerations in the interpretation of characters make the 
entire production tawdry and cheap. Dialects must be un- 
derstandable, and all of the characters must learn to assume the 
proper positions in front of the microphone to insure the pres- 
entation in as finished a manner as possible. 

Mr. Ernest LaPrade, of the National Broadcasting Co., 
makes the following comment on the rehearsal of radio music : 

Provide for ample rehearsal. The microphone has not been invented 
that will eliminate '‘wrong notes **• 

Pining rehearsal have a competent musician who is accustomed to 
liflteoing to radio reproduction stationed in the control room or moni- 
toring booth to check the balance of instruments and of voices as heard 
through the loudspeaker. I know of no other way to determine the 
proper placement of performers with reference to the microphone, as 
acoustical conditions differ in different studios, and even in the same 
studio under different atmospheric conditions. 
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Time each composition during rehearsal. Do not assume that, be- 
cause a given piece was performed in 6 minutes last year by Brown, 
Smith will do it in 6 minutes today In order to obtain accurate 
timing during rehearsal, when there are frequent interruptions and repe- 
titions, it is £ilmo8t essential that the timer be provided with a score, or 
at least a part, of the work performed, and that he be able to follow it. 

In solos with orchestral accompaniment do not allow the soloist to 
'*hog the mike” so that the orchestra becomes nearly or quite inaudible. 
The accompaniment is a part of the music [ 60 ]. 

In the preparation of educational broadcasts, speakers 
frequently rehearse their manuscripts before pupils in a class- 
room if the presentation is intended for school reception. If 
the broadcast is planned for home reception, a rehearsal “with 
a family group in a home is a common practice. The manu- 
script should always be read aloud in advance to test its ear 
quality and to determine whether or not the words and 
sentences can be easily spoken. Of course, the better the 
speaking style used in the manuscript the easier the delivery 
will be. As was previously pointed out, many broadcasters 
dictate radio addresses to attain a speaking style. 

The use of phonographic records and Blattnerphone re- 
cordings is rapidly gaining favor as a means of improving 
broadcasts. By means of the recordings the broadcaster is 
able to study his own voice and delivery as they soimd to 
others. If the entire broadcast is recorded, the broadcaster 
can observe the effect that his presentation is having on the 
listeners while the broadcast is actuciUy on the air. Some of 
the British broadcasting teachers who present radio lessons 
for schools report that they have been able to make marked 
improvements in their radio lessons after observing their 
effects on pupils in a classroom while the lesson was b e ing 
broadcast from Blattnerphone recordings. 

Make the broadcast exactly Jit the time limit ★ Broadcasting 
stations operate on exact schedules. Therefore it is desirable 
that the broadcaster begin immediately when his program has 
been introduced. It is even more important that the broad- 
cast stop exactly when the time is up. The adaptation of the 
broadcast to the time limit is usually accomplished by timing 
the delivery during rehearsal [ 69 ]. Judith Waller suggests 
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that a clock in plain view of the broaclcaBter during the broad- 
cast will assist him in fitting the time limit. 

There arc oceasioiial instances when a broadcaster will 
speak much more rapidly wlien he is actually on the air than 
he did in practice. There are many more instances, however, 
when the broadcaster speaks at a slower rate than during 
rehearsal. This makes it necessary for parts of the manu- 
script to bo oniitte<l. S<»nie pn»gram directors measure the 
speaker’s normal rate of delivery and thei^ advise him as to 
the number of words his broadcast should contain. Kather 
than be cut off when the time is up or speetl up to finish on 
time, it is better to have a few paragraphs before the sum- 
marization that may be omitted if the time is nearly up. If 
the broadcaster has marke<l the time of his normal rate of de- 
livery at various points in the matgin, it will assist liiin in 
regulating ius delivery while on the air [ 4 ^, 64 1- 

If the broadcaster th^es not begin immediately when the 
signal is givori to start, an awkwanl pause ensues which tends 
to disturb the UsUmers and place the 8}>eaker at a disadvan- 
tage when he <ioes begin. After several rehearsals nnd a few 
broadcasts it is not unusual for a broadcaster tt> bo able ti> 
start punctually aiiil time his manuscript so accurately that 
he will not vary more than 10 seconds from the allotted time 
when on the air. This accurate timing sense is a new tech- 
nique which is worth mastering [ ]- 

Hints for Oreoter HHeotlveness 

Listen to other broadeasta eta a meana of aaeurtng auggesHona 
for improving your oum * Kach individual has his own par- 
ticular style of delivery. It Is seldom desirable for one broad- 
caster to attempt to copy the style of another. On the other 
hand, the amateur can gain many helpful suggestions by 
listening to successful broadcasters. 

Many questions, such as the timeliness of the topic se- 
lected, the atnoimt and organization of the subject matter, 
the manner of delivery, etc. may be studied by listening to 
broadcasts. The amateur will Bnd it very profitable to study 
the essential characteristics of successful broadcasts. 
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Plan to make a dejinite appeal to the rnenial-ettiotioual <ictivity 
of the Ustener ★ It has been s^iul that \%c never r<*ineinber 
what we hear; nobody ever did. ^Ve never reiueaiber what 
we see, and we never remember what wo read. We remem- 
ber what we think. Therefore, if the listener is expected to 
remember anything from the l>rt>adcnst, it must be presented 
in a way that will cause him to think. Kven a program of 
light entertainment is planned to make an oiiiotumul appeal 
to the hearers. 

The first prerequisite of mental resp<>ns<^ to a broadcast is 
that the listener’s attention be sustained throughout the 
broadcast. Since several sup^ostions have already been 
made on creating and sustaining interest, only a few addi- 
tional suggestions will be made here. 

By stating problems, introducing questions, giving refer- 
ences, and making requests, listener can be Btiinulate<l. The 
use of human-interest material, the clever presiuitation of 
unusual facts, the us© of appropriate short anet^dotes, and 
rapid-moving and varied action arc all conducive to listener 
activity. 

In broadcasting to schools es|>ecial!y, the iniportance of 
mental activity by the pupils should nt>t be igii«r<Hl. Dr, 
W. K. McConnell points out that he thinks there can bo 
mental activity while the child is sitting dead still in the scab 
"So,'' says Dr, McConnell, I am not so much concerned with 
having children go to the board, walk arouml, or fill in blanks 
during a broadcast. I am not always stiro there is meiital 
activity accompanying the physical activity"'* I SO J, 

The invisible teacher is usually unacquainted with the dif- 
ferent students to whom he sends his message, an<i is, there- 
fore, expected to stimulate activity of pupils who have widely 
d^erent knowledge, interests, and abilities while addressing 
h ims elf to a type student. In his effort to accomplish this 
difficult teaching feat he is further handicapped by being 
unable either to see his pupils or to be seen by them. This 
also makes it impossible for him to study the effect of his 

presentation upon the pupils or to direct the class discussions 

[ 5 , 12 , 
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The broadcastin^j; toa<*hor should proparc his iimtorial so 
that it will stilfer the iiiiniinoiit loss when roceivod through 
the sense of heaiinj*: alone [12^ p. ]. The manuscript 
should get away from purely didactic matter and introduce a 
good deal of human interest material. 

XJse aXL araihtble to i^reote interei^t and u.v,s'?.si li^tener^^ 

in making the jfuitest nse oj the radio hroadan’^t ★ It is highly 
desirable that th<* administrator of a l)roa<l<‘ast series pro- 
vide adequate publhdty axui supplementary aids to assist the 
listeners in profiting most from the hroatlcasts. The more 
advance preparation needed hy the listeners the nu>re mer- 
chandising and supplenioiitary aid will he needed, lastener 
activity is st> important in edxic*ational broadcasting that the 
following cliapter is given to a <)iscussian of the subject. 





IV 


ENLISTING AND ASSISTING 

LISTENERS 


FtiH many aftower is born to hlnsh vnsren. 
And vxiste its stoeetntss on the desert air. 

an At 


R A I> I O bmadcastinp: diflaom- 
inates information in such a way that it hocoines instantly 
available to great masses of people. Although the wise choice 
of sponsorship and broadcasting personnel will do much to 
establish confidence and create interest in a forthcoming 
broadcast series, extensive publicity and special aids for 
listeners will stiU be necessary if the active participation of a 
large number of listeners is secured. Coinniorcial broad- 
casters realize the importance of listener activity if radio 
advertising is to become effective. It is even more important 
that listener activity be secured if the broadcast is intended 
for instructional purposes. This chapter will be devoted to 
a discussion of provisions for enlisting and assisting listeners 
in m ak i ng effective use of the broadcasts. 

The promoters of an educational broadcast aeries must 
really merchandise the series. Inertia and mistrust must be 
overcome. The fear of elimination of the local teacher, too 
much centralization of authority, fear of propaganda and 
commercialism must be carefully considered and diplomati- 
cally handled. The broadcast must compete with various 
other broadcasts at the same period, as well as numerous 
other posrible ways of using the time. The principal task in 
merchandising is to cause the prospective listener to feel that 
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the broadcant ia ifiiportatit !♦* him and raijB<% liiin Ut want to 
listen to it. 

Effective Use €>f tlie Broadcasts 

The followinjr Hat will aorvo U% variona w ays l>ein^ 

employed to Bccuro oircidive nnt* of the hroadeaata: 

Newspapers anti 

Poaturo artic'U'’H; t«liort ft^luwiiiiic h Hnily neciiicacc*; 

programs; siHH'itU iiew k Itiaim; ttf tin* limtHlrnstittg talonl ; pii-- 

tures of llfttt*nh»g U‘ttr‘m fruiii llMtortprH; Im>x lointtunceineniH; 

small display a4tvt>rtirt4*inf*i>t*«; iat^^rcMting ttoinlH in tho brtmdciMitM re- 
produced as iicwM Mtttrit*M; Hyiiiii«*nt«*<t rnbitiinK. 

Broadcast ptihlioity : 

Regular aiin<»ntic«*int*iita; *" t4*«a4T'* raiit|ntignH; pri‘vi«*WM; reviews; 
stimulatbig ctuetttiuiiH. 

Other forms of piihlieity : 

Window displays ; liilllwaircl adveriisetnerits; Imlletin-tHiard annotsnoe- 
ments; printcHl or tninicaifcraphrti puldieity niaileit ttn listeners or heads 
of llstoniiig groups; car cartts; iK'rmuial calls; direct aituutt uoemonts to 
cooperating groti|M; U?!e|>lioiie calls; prises and awards; electric signs; 
theater appearances; theater aiiiit»uii<H«iiieiita; theater lobby displays. 

Aids-to-etiidy : 

IPrinted or mimeographed copies of the broadcasts; outlines of sub- 
jects and syllabi; guide questions; references fur resiling; examples of 
listener use of the broadeaata; suggestions how to use; diagrams, illus- 
trations, and various lueehaiiieal aids; lasislhle projects; special aids 
for leaders or teachers of the ixartici|Mitlng groups. 

Skillful broadcast teachiog;: 

Recognition of listeners; Usml referencea and appileatlona; sugges- 
tioiis motivating activity; stlmulatingquestlona; references to available 
aidB; clear, Invigorating style; psycibological orgaulaation. 

Eegularity and continuity of a sesisa; 

Same voices; continuation of the line of thought; similarity In style 
and form of presentation; same broadcast personalities; reviews and 
previews. 

Local leader and listener cooperation : 

Conferences to stimulate and facilitate use; evaluations and reports; 
local needs made known to broadcasters; pro|»er listening conditions 
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and aids; readiness to assist the broadcaster; local Ica<ierw write letters 
and newspaper articles in regard to the broiuh'asts 

Merdiandising Broadcasts 

Commercial broadcasters have tised the various means that 
were available to them to merchun<iise their broadcasts. 
For example, a milk company placed cardlK^artl collars on 
each bottle of milk; a railroad company announced a broad- 
cast on a dining car menu; a publisher advertised on a paper- 
book cover a series of broadcasts prepared from the l>ook; 
and a telephone company clipped announcements to its tele- 
phone bills [4^}. 

Plans for creating interest and securing effective use of 
the broadcast series should be carefully \vorke<! out. Both 
the press and the radio are fine publicity animals and when 
they are hitched together their pulling power is more than 
doubled. It is usually desirable to use a variety of means 
of creating interest and facilitating tho utilivititioix of the 
broadcasts. The publicity material 8houi<i bo systematically 
prepared and released at the most opportune tin\es. 

It would be difficult to overestimate tlic importance of good 
publicity. Practically every known form of publicity com- 
monly used to create interest in commercially sponsored 
broadcasts may be used advantageously to interest listeners 
in educational broadcasts. In addition, several avenues 
seldom available to commercial broadcasters may be used to 
advantage. 

Consensus of opinion indicates that press notices and 
advertisements should be used in newspapers and magazines 
in general circulation among the groups to be served. If 
broadcasts are intended for school use, school papers and 
educational magazines should bo used in addition to the 
daily press. The following is a good nows story of a forth- 
coming educational broadcast. 

Boston, Feb. 21.---Faneuil Hall, “Cradle of Liberty*', tomorrow wiH 
be tbe scene of an historic Hation-wido broadcast, w'hcii Gov- Joseph B. 
Ely, of hlassachnsetts, pays tribute to the memory of George Vli^ashing- 
ton at a patriotic gathering of the Auoient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. 
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Originating in tho ariintry, a roMiii agt tin* ihmi floor wht-n- Ciotn^rul 
Washington ojifv Htipiunl, tiu- iurthila\ jirogriuit nt I : ao to l> will be 
diatributerl l>y liZ-W H5iA to nn N Ht * -W iISC in»t\vorit of siutionH frtiin 
coast to count. 

As the Nntitm lintonM, ttie brogmin wjfl hriiig to lift- tTic fnnioUH old 
lithograph, Hpirit «*f with itn blnriiiK flfcK and <irunm. It 

will unfold hits «»r eoh^rfid di»«criptu*n of llevobithnmry flagn, ittunkedH, 
I>owd©r hornrt, ninl uil with their luHtnutH tnutituniH, and priced 

poBSCsaions <»f the Aneient un tfonornbleM* armory. 

The du«t-cover»al 1 m*U high up tti the nitrient In'lfry W’»U ring nguin 
andacamion ualub* b> the “Father of Him tiountry** \vill la* invttked 
from a drum that «»nee lu'nt nt Hunk^^r lidl or I^rxington. 

Governor Kly, who t«fiiiorr»*w ol»a*‘rveM la^th hi« own and WaMhing- 
ton*8 birthtlay, will Hd»ln*»*H the Nation 'm andienet* i»n Wastiingtou- 
From an Ancient aiul lloi)i*rable S»*ttin«." It will Ih» the itoveruor’H 
first apiHjara nee on a coast -to-e«»aat iietwt^rk. 

Musical featur«*M of the patradie program wiU U* introducial by 
Oscar Elgart anti hia < 'oiitinentnlii, an orcheatm! iiiiit ttf ifl pieces, atnl 
the Minuiit JMiui, a dtnitde tadi-t iind«*r tlie ilirectiim *»f Ktlward C'. 
MacArthiir. J. llnll, of the \VHS5-\VM55A utalT, will attiamtici^ 

the program. 

Armngcmenta for the br**Ailea«i were made by a eoinmitba* inclmiing 
Capt. Joseph U. Mater, t*f the Ancient anti Itoiairables; CScorge A. 
Harder, pcpreaeiitiiig <5»»vern»»r ; Waller K. Myers, tif the National 

Broadcauting Co.; and Oliver MorUitt and J<»lin t,. C'Inrk, t»f 
station WBZ-WIIZA. 

Broadcant annoiinrptttpnUt c»v<*r iliP atatlttn or HtntionM 
that are Roinir to proapiit thr pmirntni may In* utMul to aiippiy 
needed information iiimI atiimilnto inteiwt of tho prtrap^ctivo 
listeners. nPhe followliift arc ditrtH*t uiinoutireinentn of tUo 
types that have proved their worth in advertiaing; edueational 
features; 

Ladies and gcntlcnien, we iiauMe briefly In r»«r aehediile to announea 
that laadins imdio featurtm over ihia station UiiiioroikW for ibis week) 

include Mr. — — — « — abase ruti^erieitee In - — ^ - in- 

cludea **• will present - — -- - — over this station 

st— o'clock tomorrow. Don’t miss It. 

Women’s legal rights form the theme ni the skit, A Day In a Law- 
year’s OAoe, to he pitwenled on WMBD’s Homemakers* Oomer at 
2:0&pJ3i., Friday, June 6. Members of the Peoria League of Women 
Voters sriil take the parts, with Miss Es telle Ifarmel, Peoria attorney, 
the role of the lawyer. 

In addition to the regfular broadcast announcsement, 
'^teaser'* caiiipa%aa may frequently be used advantageously 
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to stiirulate interest in broadcasts. Bejrin with an announce- 
ment a week before the broadcast nn<i a<id an adtiitional 
announcement each day until seven are en on t he day of 
the broadcast. Give a dramatized preview, or tell Just 
enough to stimulate interest and ourio.sity, leavinjr the listener 
eager to know more about the program. The following is an 
example of a ''teaser" announcement: 

Have you arrived at, or passed, your tweiity-tlrst ijirthday? . . , 
(Pause) If you are 21 years of tt^o or over, ytui want to miss 

, . . or should not want to miss, the first of a new Horum of pruf^rams 
over this station at 6:45 tomorrow cvonui#?. 

Scliool Listeners 

Almost from the very beginning of educational broad- 
casting, listeners' aids-to-study have been used. Thewe aids 
may be prepared for use by the teachers or they may be 
intended for use of the pupils. The principal purpose of tliese 
aids-to-study is to make it easy for the listeners to make 
profitable use of the broadcasts. The advance material 
usually contained in the aids-to-study, or study guides, as 
they are sometimes called, includes: 

The date and the exact time of the broadcoHt; by whcitn aial the 
form of presentation; the exact topic and purfxiHU ctf tltu Ichkoh; an 
outline or preview of the lesson; suggested problems, pr«»jects, guide 
questions, and review tests; pictures and review tewts, illuHtrations, and 
charts; suggested references, maps, charts, drawings, pictures, black- 
board outlines, specimen, equipment, and other Rids to fx* supplied by 
the listeners; suggestions for integrating the broa<lcast instruelkui and 
the class instruction. 

In broadcasting to schools the active participation of the 
local classroom teachers is so important that perhaps it is 
wrong to refer to the speakers at the microphone broad- 
casting teachers. It might be better to call tliem radio fissist- 
ants to the classroom teachers. There are a few enthusiasts 
who seem to t h in k that the whole job of teaching may he done 
over the air, but most educators regard the classroom 
teacher's active, intelligent participation as essential to the 
success of practically every radio lesson that is intended for 
school use [^S, p. 9; 6S, p. B}, 
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ART 

Boy with Tom Hat, by Sully — Artext Print & Jr. No. 146. 

Chums, by Frances Jonea — Artext Print & Jr. No. 165. 

Neopohtan Boy, by Mandni — Artext Print & Jr. No. 180- 

liittle Rose, by Whistler — Perry Pictures No. lOlOE. 

MUSIC 

Wand of Youth (suite), by Elgar. 

The iKDnesome Whistler (for orchestra), by Guiori. 

BUO<3RBT£iI> QUESTIONS 

What kind of work do you think this boy does? 

How old do you think he is? 

Where is the strongest light? 

What makes it seem even more luminous? 

Why do you think the boy is happy? 

Can you whistle? 

Does one whistle when he isn't happy? 

In addition to tlie teacliers’ manuals, pupils' textbooks 
have been prepared to be used in connection with the Cleve- 
land broadcasts in arithmetic, NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, certain courses of the American School of the Air, and 
the WMAQ Summer School of the Air. This forward step 
should extend and facilitate listeners' use of the broadcast 
lessons, and thereby materially increase the value of the 
broadcast service. 

In broadcasting to schools the administrator of the school 
of the air must assume the responsibility of disseminating 
information designed to assist classroom teachers in making 
proper use of the broadcasts. The classroom teacher has 
the responsibility of deciding [i] what broadcasts she will 
have her pupils listen to; [ii] how the radio lessons are to be 
fitted into the regular school work; [Hi] what mechanical 
aids she will need and how they are to be used; fw] how to 
create the proper mental attitudes of the pupils toward the 
broadcasts; [u] what subject-matter preparation the pupils 
should make; [vi] what listening conditions should prevail; 
[ 7 )ii] what assistance her pupils will need; and [tnii] how to 
merge the program with the curriculum of her school. 
Through press releases, broadcast announcements, aids-to- 
study, €md conferences the wireless teacher can be of assist- 
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The broadcasting teacher is expected to prepare outlines of 
the forthcoming lessons, guide questions, review questions, 
references for collateral reading, suggestions as to materials 
and equipment needed in connection with each lesson, 
suggested projects intended to synchronize the radio lessons 
with the regular instruction, a profusion of illustrations, and 
a clear-cut statement of the objectives of the lesson. 

Without these aids in the school some time in advance of 
the broadcast, teachers and pupils could hardly be expected 
to be prepared to cooperate in making the radio instruction 
effective [ 66 ]. 

The following aid-to-study material to be used by teachers 
and pupils in connection with the art appreciation lesson of 
December 2, 1931, has been taken from the American School 
of the Air Teachers' Manual and Classroom Guide: 

The Whistmnq "Bov 
CEricinnoil% Museum of Art : Prank l^uvsnoek 

{1848-1919) 

The Whittling Boy is painted in Duveneck’s cdmple direct style. 
This work, although it is a happy, active all-boy portrait, poseeeees dig- 
nity and oaJm. We see here the artist’s immensely vital oonstruotlon 
of the head, on which he has concentrated. The entire figure Is drawn 
with direct brush handling, giving a vitality to his technique by expres- 
sion in large planes. Although this and other of his works seem to have 
been “dashed (so vividly and simply did he paint), this Whistling 
Boy is full of oharaoter and, at the same time, has an astonishing Itmaf- 
nous quality. 

Frank Duveneok was born in 1848 in Covington, Ky. IXuring his 
3 years’ work at the Royal Academy, Munich, he was awarded 
many prizes. In 1873 Duvcncck opened a school of hUt own In Muzfleh 
and stron^y inj9.uenced the American students who were studying 
there. For many years following the loss of hla wife he was unkaown 
to the public, quietly teaching in Cincinnati. Howevei^ at the psm 
Francisco Pftnama-Paoific Exposition in 1915 he was given an enjNire 
room for the exhibition of his works. This honor was given hlof* because 
of the inspiring aid he bad given American art students. 

BlBniOORAPBT 

Eduction Through Pictures, by Royttl B. Pomam. 

Famous P aint a n g ff ^Children, by Hsnty 7\imsr iSbwtIsy. 
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ance to the local teacher in meetinp: nearly all of her respon- 
sibilities in connection with the radio lesson. 

Adult listeners 

The vast majority of adult listeners receive the broadcasts 
in their homes under conditions which frequently are not 
conducive to serious meiital endeavor. Tliis fact must be 
considered in planning: educational broadcasts for adult 
listeners. It is also well to reinemher the importance of 
discussion in a teaciiini^-learninpc situation. Review is 
essential in all good teaching. This maxim applies with 
special force to teaching by radio, where transient auditory 
impressions are the chief element. It will he necessary to 
revive and clarify these impre-ssions if the broadcast stimu- 
lates thinking and the carrying out of projects. Home listen- 
ing is sTiitable for indirect learning where no great amount 
of preparation or mental effort is involved. But discussion 
group listening has been recognized as more desirable for 
purposeful learning involving considerable mental effort 
and various related activities. 

There are a number of difficulties and limitations in teach- 
ing by radio which make it highly desirable that the broad- 
casting teacher and the local group leader work closely 
together in overcoming the difficulties and supplying the defi- 
ciencies in the radio instruction. This involves the necessity 
for freedom in the exchange of ideas betw^ctm the broad- 
casters and local cooperators. Hegulur reports from listen- 
ers, group conferences, visits to discussion groups, visits to 
studios, and research are important means of overcoming 
these limitations. 

It is the responsibility of the broadcast administrator to 
encourage and assist loccd listeners to oiganize themselves 
into discussion groups. These groups usually meet in some 
convenient place, usually at a library or a school. They 
listen to the broadcast and discuss it afterwards. The 
discussion must be of sufficient interest to induce the indi- 
vidual to come to group meetings. 

The suitability of the group leader is the determining 
factor in the success or failure of the discussion group. 
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Realizmg tlie importance of tlie group leader in educational 
broadcasts for adults, tbe British. Broadcasting Corporation 
has been employing field representatives for several years to 
assist local leaders in organizing and conducting group dis- 
cussions. During tbe past two or three summers, summer 
schools for group leaders have been conducted by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The British plan of organizing 
discussion groups has spread to several other countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

The League of Women Voters has been eminently success- 
ful in organizing listening groups to receive the broadcast on 
political education by that organization. These groups not 
only listen in but also offer their criticisms on the program 
for check-up purposes. 

During the winter of 1931—32 Rutgers University broad- 
cast a Mother and Son series over radio station WOR. 
The New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers organized 
a number of discussion groups in various parts of the State to 
hsten to and discuss the broadcasts and practical questions 
arising in connection with this series. Reports indicate that 
this plan worked out very well. 

P^rofs. V. R. Sill and P. B. Zumbro, of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the Ohio State University, conducted 
an interesting experiment in group listening during the spring 
of 1932. In cooperation with various county agricultural 
agents listening groups were organized and film strips were 
supplied to be used to illustrate the subject being broadcast. 
The broadcast instructor used a film projector in the studio 
as he broadcast over radio station WEAO to the listening 
groups, who observed similar pictures as they were pro j ected 
on the screens in the various group meetings. Reports 
of this plan of combining visual and auditory impressions at 
group meetings were very favorable. 

Voltmtary discussion groups were organized in various 
parts of the country during the winters of 1931—33 to listen 
to and discuss the broadcasts of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. Public libraries and the 
various national organizations cooperating with the National 
Council were very helpful in giving publicity, preparing 
aids-to-study, and encouraging group listening. 



EXI^ISTINO and assisting X.XSTfiN£}EtS 

Dr. Levering Tyson, director of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in ISdtication, states tiiat tlie council was 
aware from the stiirt that inorcly putting educators *'on 
the air” is not necessarily education. Dr. Tyson continues: 
^‘Admitting that special teaching techniques must be used 
in front of the microphoiic, the determination an<i develop- 
ment of which are huge problems, there still remains the very 
necessary tasks of [-ij assembling listeners who can enjoy the 
benefit from the programs; providing them with basic 

minimum material for making reasonable use of wliat they 
hear in the progmms; and I 'tii] suggesting ways in which, 
and material by moans of which, the broadcasts can bo inaiie 
of permanent and lasting educational value, Kvery digni- 
fied publicity means is employed to make known the avail- 
ability of the authentic material W'hich the council i>roduces 
in its programs, subject only to the limitations of the council’s 
financial resources.” 

He continues: 

The press is Informc^i tiiroufch the publicity departments of the 
broadcasting companies. MaKassiiies an<l |>criodica1», particularly 
popular reviews, the professional educational papers, are notified 
through the council office direct. In aildition, printed announcements 
in the form of bulletin-board i>o8tcrs aitd leafiets are sent <it*t by the 
council to all cKlucational, civic, aikd pr<jfcM»aional organications which 
are lik^y to be interested at all in the subject matter of the material 
to be broadcast. By use of these mechauisnis an audience Is built up 
which is linaited only by the eniteiit of this preliminary activity. 

The councU committoc prepares a listener's handbook or 
notebook containing subject-matter outlines, information 
about speakers, dates, references, and other educational aids. 
The council enlisted the active cooperation of the American 
library Association, which not only assists in compiling 
lxK>k lists and suggesting collateral reading but also keeps 
its constituent member libraries informed of the progz*ess of 
programs and su^estions as to how programs can be fol- 
lowed up educationally. **The council,” says Dr. Tyson, 
"has also made an afifiliation with the University of Ohicago 
Press whereby programs are put into permanent printed 
form and supplied to listeners at absolute cost. At the 
concltision of the series the programs are printed in volume 
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form and made available as textbooks. Plans are under 
way for electrically recording all programs.” 

r)r. Tyson in discussing other means of enlisting and 
assisting listeners, says: 

Group listening is encouraged wherever possible, although the 
council has not as yet been able to undertake any comprehensive 
campaign to develop it. For example, the series, ^‘American Labor 
and the Nation”, broadcast over approximately 60 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, was designed definit^y for the use of 
labor unions, of which there are approximately 30,000 throughout the 
country. There is evidence to indicate that a large number of these 
labor organizations listened regularly to the programs in this series. 
For group listening the libraries have frequently made space available, 
and in a large number of cases have supplied leaders and individuals 
who can and do provoke and incite discussion of the subject matter of 
the program. 

In the furtherance of this group work the assistance of educational, 
civic, and professional organizations has been of particular value. In 
most cases these associations or societies have means for assembling 
their memberships. When the subject matter of the broadcast is 
of public concern it is relatively easy to engage their interest and 
assistance. 

In conclusion, many different means have been used to 
enlist and assist listeners. [Educational broadcasts involve 
the need of both preparation and follow-up activities on the 
part of listeners. Although favorable publicity, skillful 
broadcasting, and timely subject matter will do much to 
insure the success of educational broadcasts, nevertheless 
special aids-to-study and local cooperators remain a necessity 
in systematic instruction by radio. The vast expanse of 
unknown areas in this new and fascinating held challenges 
the ingenuity of educators and broadcasters of educational 
material to determine bow the broadcasts can be made of 
permanent and lasting educational value. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE 
BROADCAST 


The manner of speaking 

is as important as th^ matter, 

CHS38TKRFIKL>I> 


A. L»MO ST every tiling included 
in tlnig chapter on the actual presentation of the broadcast 
might very appropriately have been included in the second 
chapter on the preparation of the broadcast. The matter of 
delivery should be so well in hand before the broadcast that 
it can be relegated to the fringe of consciousness as the broad- 
caster focuses his attention on the thought ho is presenting. 
Ideas, not merely words, must bo conimtinicated to th© 
audience. The preparation should be sufficiently thorough 
that the performer need not l>© disturbed about diction, posi- 
tion, or anything else but the part ho is playing. The pro- 
gram should be rehearsed to such an extent that there is no 
hesitation or lack of confidenco on the part of those partic- 
ipating. This chapter is intended to set up some rules to be 
observed during the broadcast. 

It is difficult to surest specific directions for broadcasting, 
smce so much depends upon the personality of the speaker 
and his individual style. Just as some teachers make an 
educational subject interesting and others do not, some broad- 
casters are naturally interesting and others are not. Some 
experienced speakers can keep to the original timing and 
have more spontaneity by using caxefully prepared notes. 
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Other equally effective broadcasters follow tbeir manuscript® 
verbatim even though they have rehearsed them imtil they 
have practically memorized them. 

Even though delivery should not be the focal point of 
attention of either the broadcaster or the listeners, it is of 
paramount importance, since the voice, and the voice alone, 
is expected to give the message effectiveness. Therefore, it 
is not out of place to analyze delivery, as it is of even greater 
importance in broadcasting than in classroom lecturing or 
pubhc speaking. Although not mutually exclusive, delivery 
may be considered under the headings of [ ^ ] attitudes, [ ii ] 
microphone technique, and [ Hi ] diction. They will be con- 
sidered in order. 

Attitudes 

Sack of the delivery itself are certain mental attitudes that 
the speaker needs in order to interpret the broadcast prop- 
erly. He must be able to visualize his audience, banish affec- 
tation, and think anew the thoughts of the broadcast as he 
delivers it in an imassuming, intimate, natxnal, delightful 
manner {1^, p. QSJf.; 63], Ijet him think of the microphone 
as a sensitive-eared person, fairly close to the speaker, whose 
ear the speaker does not want to offend [1^, p* 93^-; 63 ]. 

Cooperate closely with the station manobgement ★ It will 
prove to be mutually advantageous for the broadcaster to 
work in close harmony with the station management during 
the broadcast as well as during the preparation for the 
broadcast. 

Program directors point out that the broadcaster should 
be on hand and have everything ready for the broadcast 15 
or 20 minutes in advance of actually going on the air. Punc- 
tuahty is of extreme importance. The annotmcer in charge 
of the program should be notified immediately when the 
broadcaster arrives. 

The announcer and operator should do everything they 
can to make the speaker or artist comfortable and at ease. 
The studio should be properly heated, ventilated, and avail- 
able to the broadcaster at least 15 minutes before he is to go 
on the air. If the broadcaster wants to stand, let him stand. 
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If he wants to sit, let him sit. If he desires to work in his 
ahirt sleeves, by all means permit him to do so. Sometimes 
a speaker will want some one to ait in the studio across from 
as he broadcasts. Most stations will permit visitors to 
be in the studios under these circumstances, provided the 
visitor observes good studio decorum — which retjuires that 
the visitor remain qiiiet and not move around or leave the 
studio during the program. 

The microphone should be placed in such a position that 
the speaker can see the announcer or the control operator 
during the broadcast. Periodical confirmation of the quality 
of the broadcast by the control openvtor, the announcer, or 
the production man is desirable. Code signals need to be 
understood, and only one person should communicate with 
or direct the artist or speaker during the broadcast. 

Assume a friendly, respectful attitude totrard ike listeners ★ 
Mental contact leading to confidence on the part of the in- 
dividual listeners must be establislied. '‘Confidence,'^ says 
B. A. Fenner, "is the secret of broadcasting, whether for sus- 
taining or commercial programs-'* A friendly, respectful 
attitude tends to build confidence. Sir Walford I>avies says 
that minds held in common must bo mobilized on both sides 
of the microphone, and that, above all, the broadcaster must 
hold fast to the faith that the common mind everywhere is 
ready to take delight in simple beauty in music, or in simple 
truth in a talk, or in any high exercise of the heavenly faculty 
of imagination, with which every ordinary man, woman, or 
child on God's earth seems to be endowed p- 

A dogmatic, domineering attitude on the part of the broad- 
caster is not likely to gain confidence. Political broadcasts 
frequently defeat their own purpose by trying to force con- 
clusions upon the listener. The broadcaster can submit the 
evidence and appeal to the listener to judge for himself what 
the conclusions should be. He should make a definite mental 
appeal to the listeners, but leave the conclusions to the lis- 
tener's own intelligence. 

The broadcaster should remember that each listener is in 
his own home and will listen closely if he is talked to as an in- 
dividual rather than as a member of a tremendous audience. 
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If tlie radio speaker will imagme himself holding a confer- 
ence with someone across the oflS.ce desk — someone whoso 
opinion he respects and wants to impress — this attitude will 
lend an attractive ease and a spontaneous, intimate, and 
personal story. 

According to Prof. J. O. Jensen, a genuine interest in the 
unseen audience and a lot of enthusiasm were the character- 
istics of Nebraska Wesleyan University's most successful 
radio instructor [ Ji7 ] . 

The consensus of opinion indicates that a normal conver- 
sational tone with a sparkle of informality is more conducive 
to building confidence than a platform or academic style of 
delivery. Preachment, advice, and generalization should be 
minimized. The message should be humanized and personal 
applications made frequently. In actuality broadcasts the 
listener should be made to feel that he is with the speaker and 
seeing what the speaker sees. 

When the occasion warrants, the broadcaster should speak 
in a straightforward manner with conviction. Since he wants 
to persuade rather than command, however, he should not 
be dogmatic or too positive in his viewpoint. 

He should correct immediately any mistake he makes just 
as he would if the listeners were present. Other pitfalls to be 
avoided are a superior attitude, overacting, and a patroniz- 
ing, affected manner. 

Think the thoughts and live the part while broadcasting ★ 
*‘The most deadly faults in broadcasting are to let listeners 
get the impression that you are simply reading a manu- 
script," says I>r. Prank P. Nalder, of the State College of 
Washington. The subject should be presented in an impres- 
sionistic fashion which strikes the imagination of the listener 
and provokes his creative activity. The broadcaster should 
be able to communicate his enthusiasm to the listeners by 
projecting his personality over the air. The audience can 
detect the subtle difference in phraseology between the 
written and the spoken word. Hesides the actual difference 
in pronunciation, the written word lacks vitality and author- 
ity \68, p. 178 Mechanical reading will not create the 
impression of naturalness and sincerity which are valuable 
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attributes on. the air [^.9] B. H. 3I>arrow says^ *'I>onot iron 
out jflat. Leave in the pauses, changes of speed and pitch 
that make conversation more attrtictive than readiaoB-’^ 

Natural ability is tlio first requirement in broadcasting. 
No set of rules can produce it. If the broadcaster is blessed 
with a natural poise anti clear-cut speech, he should be 
natural. Otherwise, he shoiild try to overcome the dijBBcul- 
ties that interfere with his broadcasting: effectiveness or stay 
off the air. 

Gosden and Correll point out that the broadcast should be 
natiiral, human, and simple. They say: 

In radio we as Amos anti Andy first of all try to be natural. We 
never use any phrasing or w’t»rdH tho mcanhiK of which wo think some 
few might not clearly underHtanci, Kvon in tho continuity we write 
for the announcer glvinf^ the «y nopals €>f tho episode or a brief of what 
has gone before, we make it as plain as possible, bearing; In mind that 
we are catering to tho nkaitfHfH. 

There is nothing further we could tell you about radio broadeasilnc 
other than when the apeak er ia before the mtorophone he should be 
natural and human. Occttaionally when some physician or publto 
speaker gets before the Kuierophotie after he Is Introduced he win dear 
his throat in the face of the radio axidlonce before starting bis talk:. 
His next remark is **GxkkI evening, ladies and gentlemen,** and then be 
tightens up, overemphasising throughout hie speeeh. 

Our personal idea of a good educational program Is one with nuusy 
interesting facts and tmo incidents of Interest injected Into the tsUtr 
with the speaker giving us the impression that be Is leentng hmeik. In a 
big overstuffod chair, witli ills feet on the ottoman, talking to us In 
our own library. 

Badio must present ideas in a livings faebiozi. A reaBstto 
and colorful delivery adds to the attraotivenegs of the broa^t- 
cast provided it seems nature. Ev ary speaker has m elyde 
of his own. If the speaker’s delivery naturaBy varlaa 1st 
regard to speed, stress, intonation, efte., ha ohoiild be 
aged to utilize these variations. If not, any attemi^ to 
force a vaxied style is almost certain to create an e Jfaet adt 
delivery. Affectation, as well as duBnees, drivee hatekSM 
away. 

A sense of the dramatic wliicb ^ablea the tediyidaai ^ 
make the most of his personality as he iivba^ the *part ha la 
presenting may be called showmanship. ^ Xf ao» aheeriitatli^ 
is essential in broadcasting. The real riht*imaim 
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to the best practices in delivery without permitting the 
thoughts of microphone technique, diction, etc., to become 
a complex that will destroy his naturalness. After aU, the 
thought of the radio speaker must be on the ideas he is 
presenting during the broadcast and not on the method of 
presenting the ideas. 

MicroptLone Teelmlque 

Microphone technique is an expression that has grown up 
in broadcasting circles to describe the proper use of the micro- 
phone as to position, volume, pitch, avoidance of extraneous 
noises, etc. In a leaflet entitled ‘‘Getting Acquainted with 
the Microphone,^’ the Columbia Broadcasting System points 
out the microphone which picks up the voice of the speaker 
as a very sensitive instrument. Its improvement from year 
to year only tends to make it more sensitive. The slightest 
soimd, even one that is almost inaudible to the speaker 
himself, is picked up by the microphone and amplified in 
transmission so that the soimds intended for the listeners may 
be clearly reproduced in the homes of those who make up 
the radio audience [ S6 ]. 

The limitations which the microphone imposes upon the 
broadcaster tend to make him “mike conscious”. The 
mastery of the art of broadcasting implies that the speaker 
has learned to perform in front of the open microphone in 
such a manner as to produce the desired effects upon the 
audience. This section will be devoted to a discussion of 
some of the rules to be observed in mastering the microphone. 

Avoid extraneous noises ★ The microphone magnifies some 
qualities of the voice and amplifies certain extraneous noises 
[SI, p, 267}, Many interesting instances might be given 
of the effects of studio noises on listeners. Lawton relates 
an instance that occurred during the early days of broad- 
casting. Badio station K FI at Los Angeles received an 
appeal by mail from Cuba, ^‘For heaven's sake, turn off that 
faucet; I hear that dripping of water every time you put on 
a program and I tune in.” An examination of the studio 
revealed a leaky water tap [SI, p, 267 ]. Eliminate all 
interference possible* Carpenter gives etn instance of an 
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orchestra leader who believed himself unfortunate in that 
liis orchestra was forced to play <'lassical music only in tho 
hotel dining room wliero they were working. This type of 
music was not conducive to applause, but he felt that 
applause was needed to impress his invisible audience. 
He solved the diffictilty by having several members of his 
orchestra gather closely around the microphone and click 
their teeth as loudly as possible. This sounded very much 
like hand clapping to the radio audience ( ]. 

Sudden loud noises such os coxighing or sneezing blast the 
microphone. Heavy breathing, walking, the rustling of a 
manuscript, keeping time with the feet, the dealing of the 
throat, lip noises, tapping on the microphone or a ttible, even 
the clicking of the tingt*r nails or the rubbing of a careless 
finger over a half day’s growth of beard may completely 
confuse the audience. One progrtim director recommends a 
pinch of salt to loosen tlic throat just before entering the 
studio 147; SI, p. £0^-204]. 

Often, for a brief period before the speaker begins his 
address and after he has finished, the microplione is open and 
alert. Huiing tho time tho microphone is open, the instm- < 
ment itself, tho standard on wliich it rests, and tho cables 
running to it should not be touched in any way. Absolute 
silence should ho maintained. A red light or some otlier 
signal is used iut nearly all studios to indicate when tho 
studio is on tho air 

Master the microphone ★ The statement “master tho 
microphone” is used to denote skill in adjusting one’s 
position in reference to tlie microplione to facilitate the 
hearers’ getting tho correct understanding of the broadcast. 
For example, J. K. Bryan, general manager of radio station 
KTAT, gives tlie following suggestions : 

To arouse oxcitemeut, ataiid hack 5 or O foct from the microphone and 
raise the pitch of the voice and increase the rate. 

To command attention, raise the head slightly and speak with gravity 
and authority. 

To elicit sympathy, stand close and practically murmur — but 
distinctly. 

To develop loyalty, speak in a kindly, quiet voice near the micro- 
phone [5d]. 
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Th.© proper position of the speaker before the microphone 
depends upon the acoustical characteristics of the studio, 
type of microphone used, and the character of the voice. 
The acoustical characteristics of a studio are materially 
affected by atmospheric conditions. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to arrange the various instruments in the orchestra after 
the jELnal rehearsal because of atmospheric changes. Station 
managers are learning to appreciate more and more the 
importance of suitable atmospheric conditions in the broad- 
casting studio. P^roper temperature, ventilation, humidity, 
etc., not only contribute to the comfort of the broadcaster 
but also improve the transmission [SS], 

^Engineering improvements are being made constantly in 
microphones which increase the fidelity of tone reproduction 
and affect microphone technique. Microphones have been 
developed recently that will pick up the speaker's voice 
satisfactorily 6 or 8 feet away. This gives the speaker more 
freedom and thereby facilitates naturalness. The lapel 
microphone which proved to be a technical success at the 
Democratic National Convention brings several innovations, 
©specially for actuality broadcasts and dramatic productions. 
By means of the small microphone attached to the speaker, 
or to a page who moves from speaker to speaker, more 
freedom of movement is in sirred, eliminating the ever-present 
“mike consciousness," and raises the possibility of better 
outdoor broadcasts with natural sounds [S&]. Ptecent exper- 
iments with the nondirectional microphone indicate that 
engineering developments may greatly increase the freedom 
of the broadcaster with reference to the position of the 
microphone. 

Actual experimentation wdth the cooperation of the radio- 
station staff is necessary to determine suitable distance and 
angle of the speaker from the microphone. The type and 
nature of the speaker's voice is an important factor in deter- 
mining proper placement of the speaker. The broadcaster 
should learn to perform with freedom and ease within the 
prescribed limitations of the microphone as determined in 
rehearsal. Fortunately the technical operator has consider- 
able control over the transmission. This should relieve the 
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broadcaster of much concern while on the air. If the per- 
former is comfortably placed, with the microphone at the 
proper height and distance from him, the transmission can be 
left very largely to the operator as the broadcaster gives his 
full attention to the thought of the broadcast. 

Sutton points out that a speaker with a good broadcasting 
voice — clear, reasonant witlxout a nasal or metallic twang — 
may stand close to the microphone and talk intimately into 
it; and that a speaker with a voice of less pure quality gets a 
better effect by standing at right angles to the disk and speak- 
ing across it [ 87y p. S2S ]. The volume of voice that tlic 
speaker may use varies with the distance from the micro- 
phone. As the volume of the voice is varied, the speaker 
moves back and forth from the microphone. Unlike stage 
delivery, where the speaker steps forward and increases tlie 
volume to emphasize a point, broadcasting requires that the 
speaker either step back from tlie microphone and raise his 
voice, or speak very close to the microphone in warm, inti- 
mate tones when he wants to stress a point. Sudden changes 
of the direction in which the broadcaster is speaking affect 
the volume. Crowding or overloading the microphone, as 
well as getting beyond its range, shoidd be avoided. Weav- 
ing about and turning of the head away influence the pick-up. 

Precisely how the voice comes over depends also upon the 
way in which the operator controls transmission. Too much 
current destroys the overtones ; too little gives only the funda- 
mental vibrations. The galvanometer in the control room 
is calibrated from 1 to 60 i>omts, and the speaker should con- 
trol his voice so that the needle fluctuates between 10 and 20. 
The rasp of the metallic voice and the twang of the nasal are 
always magnified. When the current of transmission is 
too great, they come over with ear-splitting harshness 
I IS, p. 350-S51; 87, p, S2S-S24 1- 

Annette Pushman, who has had extensive experience in 
directing dramatic productions, gives an. interesting account 
of some of the technical problems to be considered when a 
radio drama is being properly produced- She says : 

An &ctor unfaziailiar with radio finds it difficult to acclimate himself 
to this somewhat strange medium. On the stage he must project his 
voice so that he can be heard in the last row of the second balcony. On 
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prevent distinct enunciation. Regarding the rate of delivery, 
Borden considers an average rate of about 165 words per 
mLnute as being most effective {51 While a brisk rate 
of delivery, provided the enunciation is good, is more likely 
to hold the attention of a radio listener than a more deliberate 
rate, other writers are of the opinion that 165 words a minute 
is a little too fast, especially for instructional purposes. 
Clark recommends 140 to 160 words [47' ], and Lawton says 
that the only blanket rule that can justifiably bo made with 
regard to the rate of delivery is that the speaker should talk as 
briskly as is consistent with good enimciation and proper 
employment of the vaHety sthn'idi. He thinks it should lie 
somewhere near 135 or 140 words per minute [ 51, p, 270 ]. 
This is considerably slower than Lowell Thomas or Lldwin C, 
1FTd1 speaks. 

According to Dr. Hillis Lumley, of the Burea,u of Educa- 
tional Research of the Ohio State University, news broad- 
casts are broadcast at the rate of almost 200 words per 
mmute; educational talks for adults about 3 60 words per 
min ute. The rate for a. small sampling of school broadcasts 
was 170 words per minute. Of course, the rate varies with 
the material and the audience being addressed. The rate 
should be somewhat slower for children than for adults. The 
same instructor who would speak at the rate of 140 words per 
minute, when he was telling some interesting story, might 
drop to 90 words per minute in giving directions for the 
listeners to follow. The broadctister should be deliberate in 
order to be at ease, but not slow enough to appear lazy. Of 
course, if slowness is overdone, the delivery will sound stilted. 
For instructional purposes the thought must bo attuned to 
the powers of perception of the listeners. The tempo and 
pitch of the voice should be suited to the idea being presented 
and the personality of the speaker [6, p, 100}^ 

The foregoing opinions are in accord with better practice 
in broadcasting, but the writer believes that IDr. Burt is right 
when he says tliat microphone technique must be made the 
subject of a scientific investigation rather than be left to 
the empiiical maxims of practitioners themselves [12,p. ] 
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tlie radio the last row in the balcony becomes the first row in the orches- 
tra. If he attempts to project farther than the first row, he “blasts'*; 
that is, he uses so much volume that his voice is just a raucous noise. 

. . The actor must “trick” his voice to register correctly on the 
galvanometer and still maintain the emotion and feeling of the character 
which he is playing. He must stand only 8 or 12 inches from the micro- 
phone; if he is farther away than this, we still may be able to hear him 
distinctly, but, in the terms of the theater, he is not center stage. 
Sometimes thj^ is desirable, but we must keep m mind the effect to be 
produced. If the action of the play demands that an actor speak from 
a door or a window, he will back away from the microphone, using a 
slightly higher pitch in voice, and deliver his line to the person at the 
'‘noike.” If the listeners are to '*866” the actor make the movement, 
he must move while speakmg, and raise his voice in slight crescendo. 
Entrances are made 6 or 7 feet from the “mike”; the actor starting 
with his voice pitched higher than usual will gradually walk into the 
microphone, lowering his voice in a gradual diminuendo until he arrives 
at the “mike ” If the listener is to see the actor move, the actor must 
always keep talking as he moves, for if he makes a pause in his lines 
while he walks it may sound like two different voices. 

In a mob scene in the theater the actors top the noise in the back- 
ground by projecting their voices above the noise. Quite the opposite 
is true on the radio. Two actors, speaking in ordinary tones, 6 inches 
away from the microphone, will be heard above any noise made by the 
mob in the background. Unfortunately, the natural instinct of the 
actor at the microphone is to raise his voice above the mob, but his 
scene must be rehearsed over and over again until this defect is remedied 
[IS, p. 360S51\. 

If more than, one person is in th.e broadcast, or if musical 
setting or sound effects are used, particular attention should 
be paid to the microphone set-up. In radio conversation 
between two speakers the broadcasters can stand or sit close 
together on opposite sides of the microphone and then forget 
it. In case more than one person is using a microphone no 
one should appropriate it to himself. The balance of voices 
should be considered when different participants have ffxed 
positions in reference to the microphone. One program 
director reports an instance when four persons were speaking 
at a long table. A very bad effect was created by having 
two gruff, heavy-voiced men in the center near the micro- 
phone and two feeble-voiced women at the extreme ends. 

Vary the rate of delivery according to your own style and the 
thought being expressed ★ It should never be so rapid as to 
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!Dictioii 

Diction, as used by the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, includes [ ] pronunciation, [ ii ] articulation, [ Hi ] 

quality of tone, [ ] accent, and [ e? ] general cultxiral effect 

[ 47, p. 1 The term is used here in the same sense. Good 
diction includes those qualities of voice and delivery that 
enable the speaker to project his personality through the 
microphone in such a way that the listeners will be able to 
understand and suffer the min i m um handicap from the lack 
of the visual presence of the speaker. They should be stim- 
ulated to think and act on the subject under discussion. 
Good diction — an effective vocal exposition — is of paramount 
importance to the broadcasting teacher, since it must do 
such heavy duty in instruction by radio. Lambert remarks 
that speakers with charm of manner and voice may succeed 
at broadcasting even though they do not have much to say 
[ 67 , p. 800 ]- Diction should be pleasing but not overelab- 
orate or stilted. Since it is simply the conveyor of the ideas, 
it should not detract the attention of the listener from the 
content of the message. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on proper diction. In 
radio the word and a few supporting sound effects alone 
must be relied upon. No visual aid or motion is possible. 
The speaker’s diction should be precise without suggesting 
specific effort. Most good radio speakers talk softly and 
distinctly, 

JPronounce correctly ★ The speaker should pronounce cor- 
rectly the words he uses in the broadcast and avoid the use 
of words he is likely to mispronounce. Wrong pronimciation 
is worse than no pronunciation. Carpenter roughly classifies 
mistakes in pronunciation under the following types i [i] 
words easily mispronounced through carelessness ; ].ii\ 
tongue twisters ; [ Hi ] foreign words ; [ iv ] foreign names ; 
and [ 1? ] those words which all of us see repeatedly in print, 
but which we have never spoken aloud and probably have 
never heard pronounced I J6, p, J- Cosmopolitan English, 
using pronunciation which confoims to the standards of best 
usage, involves knowledge of the phonetics of English, the 
ability to use the phonetic pronouncing dictionary, Inten- 
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sive study sliould precede the presentation involving the 
extensive use of foreign names [ 57, p. 316 

Perhaps the worst fault in pronunciation and enunciation 
comes from speaking too rapidly and dropping the voice near 
the end of sentences. Final consonants, especially s, d, and 
ty should be watched. The hissing of sibilants executed with 
a slight whistle is disagreeable over the air. By keeping the 
tongue as far as possible fronci the roof of the mouth, the 
sibilant may be uttered softly. The harshness of the letter 
T may be avoided by giving it a slight roll and almost drop- 
ping it at the end of a word [64]- 

If formulas or important figures are to be quoted, give the 
listener warning if it is especially desired that he get them. 
Speak slowly and distinctly in giving the information, as- 
suming that some of the listeners are writing i t down , Fin ahy , 
repeat for good measure. Proper names should be empha- 
sized if important and spelled out if there is a likelihood of 
their being misimderstood. 

Articulate distinctly * Clear, clean-cut, crisp enunciation 
and finely articxilated sotinds are important in the effective 
use of the voice over the air [ 13, p. &SS; 4?' ]• Borden says 
that the importance of speaking distinctly over the radio can- 
not be overemphasized, but that the speaker should not 
enunciate pedantically [61]. Fleck states that emphasis 
should be given to clear, clean-c\it enunciation, but not to the 
extent that the delivery becomes stilted or unnatural [ .^7 ]. 
Sutton points out that clear enunciation demands the control 
of the tongue from the front, the shaping of the syllable in 
speech, without mouthing or jawing or using the back of the 
tongue [ 57, p. SIS ]. 

In speaking clearly it is necessary to open the mouth well. 
Tone vowels should bo held and final consonants cracked off 
crisply and clearly. Bazy lip motion creates an at-ease atti- 
tude, but leads to poor axiaculation of certain sounds. For 
example, the letter w becomes dub-u mstead of double-you. 

Wiiters point out that the broadcaster should be capable of 
shading the voice to meet tthe requirements of the manu- 
script. Important points should be emphasized and climaxes 
approached with a rising infieotion of the voice. The speaker 
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should not become so enthusiastic, however, that he sliirs 
his words and runs his sentences together; neither should he 
let his voice trail off at the end of sentences. Special modes 
of emmciation, such as dialects and other speech variations, 
should never be permitted to interfere with the clearness, 
forcefulness, and the pleasingness of the message. 

Use a plecLsing and natnraZ tone of voice ★ The National 
Voice Technique Comnoittee recommends that the speaker 
strive for an average pitch of low middle range [ SI ]. Van 
Campen considers that Graham McNamee has thousands 
of admirers because his wonderful voice, full of melody, 
friendliness, enthusiasm, and sincerity, is a flexible instru- 
ment that conveys eveiy light and shade of feeling and 
thought p. 19 The words: Good, pleasing, clear, are 
frequently used by local teachers and principals in describing 
desirable radio voices. Other descriptive terms used include: 
Strong, buoyant, soft, low-pitched, well-modulated, well- 
directed, heavy, audible, convincing, attractive, full, ex- 
pressive, earnest, magnetic, flexible, deep, natural, live, 
friendly, low-toned, warm, sincere [ The words ; 

Rough, harsh, raucous, squeaky, shrill, high, sharp, tense, 
throaty, clacky, flat, explosive, jerky, rasping, are used to 
describe undesirable radio voices [ 64^ ]. Shouting, shrill 
intonations, and superior tones are objectionable. 

There is considerable variation of opinion regarding the 
improvement of poor radio voices. Campbell says that if a 
prospect's voice line is erratic there is little that can be done 
about it [ d ]. Clark [ ]> Bushman [ IS ], and Van Campen 

believe in voice training for broadcasting. Good health and 
vitality are of great importance, as fatigue and nervousness 
show quickly in the voice [ 87, p. SI 6 ]. 

The tone of the ideal radio talk is not the tone of the public 
address. The radio talk has a friendly, intimate tone. It 
makes the listener feel he is being visited with rather than 
lectured at. 

Emphasize importaTit points ★ Accent or emphasis is an 
important factor in instruction by radio. Through meaning- 
ful variations in pitch and rate of delivery, changing inflections, 
volume, etc., the invisible speaker interprets his thoughts to 
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the listeners. If his emphasis is properly placed, his broadcast 
will be meaningful and effective. If his emphasis is not 
properly placed, confusion and dissatisfaction will result. 
Some pitfalls to be avoided include the affectation of so-called 
English or Oxford accents, colloquialisms and sectional 
speech [ 4'^ ] . 

Leam to appreciate the general cultural ejffect of good die-- 
tion ★ Good radio diction will eventually teach us how to 
produce the proper kinds of voice, whether it be for the theater, 
the concert hall, or the school. With the increased use of 
the radio in the classroom will come the increased demand 
for improved speech, and this in turn will improve the 
speech of the whole Nation, for the radio is in the nature 
of an acid test. It is to the ear what the microscope is to 
the eye. It is devoid of all make-xip and accentuates the 
qualities of the voice [ 13, p, SBS ]. 

The radio drama may be used to illustrate the importance 
of good diction. From the voice over the air the listener 
must receive detailed interpretations of characters and situa- 
tions. Since the flashing eye, wrathful mien, and the like 
are hidden, the tonal colors must paint the yellows of jeal- 
ousy, the vermillions of violence, the somber grays of sadness, 
and the joyous riot of bright splashes of gaiety. The voice 
colors must create the atmosphere in order that the listener 
may create the necessary mental pictures which provide the 
boundaries of the action of the play [ 71, p. 17 & ]. Besides 
the importance of good diction as the vehicle for carrying 
effectively, its tremendous general cultural effects ajre almost 
inestimable. 

From the foregoing consideration it will be seen that 
prospective broadcasters may need considerable practice to 
master the techniques in successful broadcasting. The 
feeling of closeness in the studio, the strangeness of the 
medium, and the feeling of the impoartanco of the occasion 
frequently caxise the novice to suffer from “mike fright/* 
In the early days of broadcasting many amusing instances 
of “mike fright'* occurred. This malady affected experi- 
enced public speakers just as often as it did others [ 1^, p. 29 ]. 
Kennedy says that mother wit is the only thing that can 
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save a speaker if lie is struck by "mike frigbt'^. Any 
person who bas not practiced until be feels perfectly at 
ease before tbe micropbone may be struck dumb at any 
nioment [ -^7 ]. 

To offset tbe danger of "mike fiigbt” and to improve tbe 
broadcasts, more and more time is being given to prepara- 
tion. Lambert says tbat tbere should be a gradual raising 
of tbe tests wbicb would-be speakers may be expected to pass 
[57, 'p. 800]. Tbe National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio states tbat a wbole department may be re- 
quired for preparing manuscripts and conducting rehearsals 
to develop proper voice and manner before tbe microphone 
75']. Neels recommends tbat broadcasting teachers 
should be selected with infinite care and should receive 
most careful training for their important work [ 60 ^ p. SSS ]. 

flints for Greater EffectiTeness 

Hidake the irvtrod/iictOTy am/riov/riceTriervts concise and appro- 
priate to stirmiZate interest in the hroadcast ★ It is the 
announcer^s responsibibty to introduce tbe speaker or artist 
and tbe subject. In hia discussion of tbe mission of the 
azmoimcer, John L. Clark, program director of radio station 
WiiZ, says: 

You are tlie prelude, tlie iatexlude, and tlie postlude; you are the 
scene painter, the vocal framework. You might liken your speech 
to the mortar that binds together the masonry of entertainment, 
making of it a solid whole. This simile carried further gives an indica- 
tion of the proportion of announcing to feature. The strongest masonry 
is that which is bound together by thm layers of mortar. 

No matter how modern, how perfect the equipment and perform- 
ance of the station, the excellence of its features, a poor announcer 
can spoil everything [ 18 ]. 

Since tbe iatroduction is intended to stimulate interest in 
tbe program in a very short time, it should be exceedingly 
well done. The broadcaster should supply information to be 
included in tbe introduction and check tbe annoimcement 
before it is made. In this way be can make a good beginning, 
which contributes in a significant manner to tbe success of 
tbe broadcast. 
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XJse Cb STnooth, yet i/nti/mate a.7ui a/nima^ed, style of deViver^ 
with <L pleasvng variety of pitch and intonation appropriate to 
an accurate portrayed of the ideas being presented ★ Smooth- 
ness m delivery should not be interpreted as even-flowing, 
monotonous presentation with well-rounded sentences. Not 
at all. It does imply, however, that an abrupt, explosive 
style with extreme frequencies in pitch and clumsy pauses 
should be avoided. Stammering and hesitation, except for 
desired dramatic effect in characterizations, annoy tlie 
listener. The listener wants to know every minute what is 
happening. Therefore, cues should bo followed quicldy and 
smoothly. 

Various program directors warn agtiinst awkward pauses 
or "dead air'' during a broixdcast. They point out that a 
few seconds of silence over the air may seem like minutes to 
the listener. There are times, however, w^hen silence may be 
very effective. Pauses and changes of emphasis can be used 
advantageotisly to overcome tlie disturbing effect of abrupt 
transitions from one idea to another. Dramatic pauses and 
an atmosphere of mystery are important aids in creating sus- 
pense and firing the imagination in certain dramatic situa- 
tions. As a rule, however, pauses over the air should be 
shorter than pauses on tlio stage. A good pause, properly 
timed, is much more effective in a radio address than any 
amount of shouting. The mental reactions of the listener 
must be studied in order to understand the function of the 
dramatic pause. Sound is a stimulus which stirs the imagi- 
nation. The imagination makes use of all flve of the special 
senses. Prequently an appeal to the auditozy sense alone 
makes a stronger appeal to the imagination than if a direct 
appeal is made to several senses at one time. On this point, 
Vernon Radcliffe, of the National broadcasting Oo., says: 
"If you hear a footfall in your darkened room after midnight, 
you receive a much more violent shock and stimulus than if 
you see a face, for the reason that the imagination is widely 
md instantly stirred. It is a fact, therefore, that radio 
audiences react much more violently and quickly — provided 
they react at all." 
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Afooid dullness ★ Broadcasters are frequently urged to be 
natural and at ease wlien tbey are on the air. Naturalness 
tbat tends to disturb or annoy tbe listeners sliould be sacri- 
ficed for effectiveness. Natural dullness may be used as an 
example. Dullness has no place on the air. 

A number of writers are of the opinion that the speaker 
should vary hia voice and exercise some freedom as to hia 
position before the microphone. Burt says that in delivering 
a talk, monotony is the one unpardonable sin. The delivery 
must be as varied as possible ; pitch, speed, stress, and intona- 
tion must be continually changing p. 9S3 ]. Busse says 
that a monotonic delivery is a perfectly deadly thing and one 
not calculated to inspire the radio listeners to continue hear- 
ing the lecture. Lawton states that animated delivery can be 
aided by meaningful variations in pitch, volume, and rate; but 
that extreme care should be taken that these variations should 
not become m arm eristic or uninterpretative [5i, p. ^68 

Make use oj radio manuscript afler it has been broadcast ★ 
There are a number of ways in which the radio manuscript 
may be used after it has been broadcast- The uses that may 
be made of it will be determined by the purpose it is intended 
to serve. For example, a broadcast by Edwin Miarkham 
reading his own poems can be placed on recordings or sound 
films so that the living voice of the poet will be preserved for 
future generations. The British Broadcasting Corporation 
finds it desirable to repeat certain important broadcasts at 
different hours in order to accommodate the different audi- 
ences. The discussion of an important public question in a 
broadcast may be rewritten and used as a magazine article. 
Press associations appreciate the news value of certain broad- 
casts and use them as front-page articles. Copies of broad- 
casts are sometimes printed or mimeographed and distributed 
among the listeners. The broadcast series of the National 
Advisory Council on Badio in Education and those of the 
Foreign Policy Association may be referred to as examples. 

This demand for copies of important broadcasts after they 
have been put on the air has prompted various individuals 
and groups to consider the desirability of launc hing a listen- 
ers' magazine to include the best of the past week's broadcast 
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and announcements of forthcoming programs It is probable 
that definite steps will be taken in tliis direction when eco- 
nomic conditions inaprove 

At the present time a great number of unknown factors 
niake it impossible to find satisfactory solutions to many of 
the problems involved in teaching by radio. It is the anxious 
task of the present age to initiate a new service, to preface the 
way for genius to solve the problems involved. This may be 
done by courageously facing the task, by going ahead and 
making nadstakes and profiting from them [ 'p. 131 ]. In 
broadcasting to schools the classroom teachers will have an 
important part to play in the ultimate solution of these 
problems. They are in the strategic positions to direct the 
reception and evaluate the radio lessons [ ^4 h 
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II>aa3i»A.JRTM:EJasrT ov tbcde lasTTBUioii, 

Ol'IfTCCE Olf IBr>TTC-A.'X’I03S‘, 
JVasTi'ingrtorh, Jt&SS. 

Sir.: Tlie l^Tfit-ioxiaJ. Survoy of S©ooxi<iary lE^dLuoeL'tioxL slio'ws 
almost xaiiboliovabi© results in secondary education for 
ISTogrroes- 'Tliis -would seem to imply similar resul-ts for ele- 
mentary scliools. Our specialist in the education of 2>Teg-roes, 
JZ>r. A.mhroso Oaliver, here takes the opportunity of in-vesti— 
gcating^ those scliools which ha-ve heen under the Jeanes super- 
visors. The Jeanes IFund has heen a most worth while phi— 
lantliropy extending- its henign influence over these under— 
privileged people in the Southern S-ta-tes. 

This study represents 611 schools -with a -teaching staff of 
approximately 1,000 teacliers and enrolling 44,TSS pupils- 
Tlie schools are located in 76 counties in the 12 Southern 
States- Some of tlie schools were almost inaccessihlo- It 
wiis found tlifit more tlian a third of tlie children were in the 
kindergarten and first grade. Only 2. 2d percent wore in the 

eigifetli gratle suoli is school mortality in these rural schools. 

Only ahout 1 1 percent of tlie -teachers in these schools held 
college degrees. Tlie teacliors and principals had more expe- 
rience liowever than wliite teacliers. IsJeotings attended and 
reading sliow great professional interest on their part. 

It was found tliat the Itosenwald ITund had given great 
impetus to lietter liousing. The report closes with 14 proh- 
lems listed for furtlier study. 

I recomtnen*! tliat this manuscript he puhlislied as a bulle- 
tin of tiiis office. 

iteapeetfully suhmitted- 

Wm- JoKisr OooRBiit, 

C7omm%stsion^r. 

The 3»i:o»i£TrAitY ov tmk I JsrrrERXon. 




RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMONG 
NEGROES UNDER JEANES SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I : INTRODUCTION 

THE NEGRO A RTJRAE DWELLER 

Despite the fact that the past two decades have witnessed 
the greatest exodus of Negroes from rural sections in the 
history of the race, the majority still live in the country. 
According to the 1930 census, more than two thirds of the 
race reside in farming and nonfarming rural areas. In 15 
Southern States it was found ^ that of the 9,420,747 N^ro 
population G7.4 percent were rural dwellers. In 3 of the 
States the percentages were as high as 79, 81, and 83. 

EDUCATION OP RURAL NEGROES 

These facts have a real bearing on the education of the 
Negro, and show that, according to the number of persons 
involved, tlie education of colored persons in rural centers is 
a problem of great importance. That the millions of citizens 
and potential citizens living in rural sections should receive 
the fimdiunentiiis of education is recognized by practically 
everyone conversant witli the situation. That this ideal is 
not realized by the majority of Americans so situated, and 
more particularly for the Negro,* is equally well known. 

Although the disparities between the education of Negroes 
and whites in rural communities are still great, reaching 
enormous proportions in some places,® considerable progress 
has been made in improving conditions during the past 10 or 
15 years. 

i AcnhntM. S«ran<Stu7 eduo»tion for N«gro«B. NatlonBl aur7«7 of SeoDudary 

KduMiloR. WuMhinKton, Onvwnxncmt Printlns OfSoe, 1933. (U. 8. 01Ilc« of Education 
BtiUtfllit. 1033, K<t. 17, Iviunnitmidi No. 7.). 

> Cook, Katherlmi M. Stonaia] aurvoy of eduoation In tha United States, 193S>30. Waah- 
Incton, ilovernmant t*r)nilnK omen, 1931. (U.8. Office of Eduoation. Bulletin 1032. no. 

30, oh. 17, 1H>- 37. 40. 43, 49.) 

* t'allver. Arabroiie. Same phaeee of eduoation among Necroee In rural oonununltlee, 
WeahlncUitt, National fCduoaUon Amootation, (Bulletin of the Department of Rucal 

Ed uc ation, Pehruary 1901.) 
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NEGRO RURAti EL.EMENTARY EDTLTCAYION 

TllK JEAN'K« WOltK 

Among the agencies most inilxiential in tuivnnciiig education 
of Negroes are the Jeancs supervising fea<*lHU's, Beginning 
activities nearly 20 years ago with 1 supc^rvinor^ the denne© 
work has grown until at present there are aao aupervising 
teachers. They have promoted many diverse enterprises, 
but their most important contribution lias been in stimulating 
and encouraging the colored people to become interested in 
better schools, and in soliciting and maintaining the coopera- 
tion of the local white people in a program of educational 
development for N^roes, 

The Negro Rural School Fund, Anna T. rlennes Founda- 
tion,^ which initiated and has H|>onsore<l the W4>rk of the 
Jeanes supervisors, was incor|>orated on Novemla^r 1907, 
The fund is the result of a million-dollar gift by the late Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, Speaking to a visitor in 
regard to making a contribution toward the e<hication of 
colored children in the South, Miss Jeanes remarked!, “Others 
have given to the large schools; if I cotikl, 1 Hhoukl like to 
help the little country schools.” Not long after the expres- 
sion of this desire Miss Jeanes conforrixl with l>r. lioilis B. 
Frissell, principal of Hampton institute, Or. Booker T. 
Washington, founder and principal of Tuskegc^e Institute, 
and Mr. Georg© F. Peabody, concerning the contemplated 
donation. The first regular meeting of the full governing 
board, which was formed €is a result of these conferenccss, 
was held on February 29, 1908.® 

In 1931—32 the Jeanes Fund cooperated with the public- 
school authorities in employing Jeanes supervising teachers in 
339 counties of 16 States as shown by table 1. Thisao super- 
visors are appointed by the county superintendent, work 
under his direction, and are considered members of his 
regular corps of teachers.® 

Their work includes a wide range of activities, comprising 
teaching and supervising elementary industrial work; super- 
vision of regular academic instruction; promotion of school 
and community clubs ; and improvement of health and sani- 
tary conditions in schools and homes. Perhaps the laigest 

t It IB gmaqiraUy known, simply ss tibis Jsanss Ftiml. 

■ n£Uard» J ames Hardy. Fourteen Veais ot the Jeases Fuad, 11100-33. Reprint from the 
South. Atlantic Quarterly, vol. XJCn, no. 3, July 1038. 

• Jeaues fond. Report ot the president, annual meettns, lOW, Waahlnstoo, X>.C, 
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proportion of supervisors^ time is consumed in raising money 
for new schoolhouses, school equipment, and extension of 
the school term. Ptom 1913—14 to 1927—28 these supervisors 
raised an aggr^ate sum of approximately $5,000,000 J 

The purpose of the Jeanes Fund from the b^inning has 
been to stimulate and assist local rural communities to assume 
their obligation in the education of colored children. One 
measure of success appears in figure 1 which shows the pro- 


naosB i.~ y o t opiT A a g or SAk^sns or nuotcEBS baxo ax ras mn* 

rttvs AXD noK rtnuo mass jor isxa-x* jxd i8a3H.3a 



portion of the salaries of Jeanes supervisors paid by the 
Jeanes Fund and from public funds in 1913-14 and 1931-32. 
It will be notc>d that in 1913-14 only 16 percent of the sala* 
ries was paid from public funds, while In 1931-32, 66 percent 
came from ttiis source. 

State and county officials and citizens in all walks of life, 
both colorcHl and white, bear testimony to Uie fine service 

f inwnt h wt t nl fxaai lh« oOIm at Ut« Jtm n m Fund by J, n. X>lllnrd, ChnxlcKtniirUI*, Vn.. 
ud 

IJrtnn, Ilnrdy, Wcvk at Um Jmnm BupirvWos T n oh nrw for Rural Sohools. Mna* 

Nr** thirti, Tbn Unlvarstty of CbicMfo, i'bkaMCo, lit., luaB. US p. nu. 
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rendered by the Jeanos toa<*iK*rH, Thtnr uiHiu^nro has been 
effective and far reaching: tuH‘or<Un}X t<> perstin*^ mont fuinilinr 
with their work. 

Contrary to the general opinion, Jeanen teneitt»rs are not 
employed in all the counties of the South«*rn States where 
the number of colored acluajls woulti warraiit their servieea. 
This fact is shown by table I which lists the itutnla^r of 
counties in the various Southern Stales aiul the ntiznber 
having Jeanes teachers* It also reveals the iiuiitbcu* of 
counties in each State without Jeanes teacliers ueeonling to 
the number of Negro teachers employetl in the counties. In 
observing the table it is seen that those counties having 10 
Negro teachers or more are suggesteil us potenlinl iieUis for 
the extension of Jeanes work. There Is a iotitl of 478 of 
these counties. 


Table 1 . — Coutitiea with and without Jeayien ttacherm, (Jhitn ohiaitted 

from of Jeanr/t Fund) 


State 

Total 

coun- 

1031-32 

crtun- 

Uett 

with 

1930-31 

coun- 

ties 

with 

eountlM witlMuat Jmum tceu’lierM tl03U 31), elsMii- 
fliKl acetirdinit to nuuUier of S«wro iMtrhers 
employetl 


ties 

JeanM 

Jeanes 











teach- 

ers 

teach- 

ers 

0 

1-0 

10-10 

1 

30-39 

30-30 

40-49 

60 

i 

Total 

1 


6 

f 

4 

i 

• 

7 

6 

• 

14 

tl 

i 

It 

Alabama 

«7 

1 ■ ' 

> 85 

1 86 

■1 

7 

■1 

■1 

■1 

1 

11 

81 

Arkansas 

76 

18 

17 


13 


^k1 


0 

ft 

m 

Plorlda..... 

Georgtei 

67 

16 

16 

1 

14 

33 

Hn 

] 

3 

7 

ft2 

161 

82 

20 

6 

32 

36 


16 

0 

13 

132 

Eentuoky 

130 

10 

13 

12 

82 

U 

ma 

0 

0 

a 

107 

ILiotxlslana., 

>64 

» 18 

* 10 

0 

5 

0 

n 

a 

A 

0 

4ft 

Maryland > ... 

38 

* 10 1 

>90 

1 i 

0 

3 

0 

0 

o 

0 

s 

Mississippi 

Mlssourt. 

82 

114 

27 

4 

37 

4 

0 

70 

2 i 
28 ! 

8 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

o 

21 

0 

86 

110 

Ncnrth Carolina.-- 

100 

80 

42 

1 

17 1 

0 

12 

4 

4 

11 

■ sea 

Oklahoma 

77 

6 

6 

16 

34 i 

18 

4 

1 

9 

0 

71 

South Oarolina 

46 

16 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 


m ft 

Tennessee 

06 

22 

24 

s 

44 

13 

3 

I 



71 

Texas 

264 

18 

10 

147 

M 

16 1 

16 

11 



336 

Virginia 

100 

61 

60 

8 

16 

12 j 

6 

4 

B 


41 

Total 

1,446 

339 

348 

386 

338 

163 

108 

66 


1 112 

Tow 


r 


Potential field for fixrther Jeexies ‘work* 47S. (Sbowa In oolunans 7-11) 

i "• '**“ *™“ ««**'“* 

■ 16 oolored and 4 wblte. 
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PtJRPOSB! OF THE STUDY 

Limited studies have been made of certain factors relating 
to the education of Negroes in rural communities, but few 
investigations have been made of suflBlcient scope to warrant 
valid conclusions. It is the purpose of this study, therefore, 
to present rather detailed facts regarding some of the more 
important phases of elementary education for Negroes in 
rural communities in a representative number of counties in 
the Southern States, where Jeanes supervising teachers are 
employed. Some of the more important phases considered 
are: (1) Accessibility of schools and transportation of 

pupils; (2) enrollment; (3) pupil mortality; (4) acceleration 
and retardation; (5) the staff; (6) administrative and super- 
visory practices; (7) housing and equipment; and (8) ex- 
tended services and community relationships. 

THE DATA AND THEIR SOURCES 

Some of the data for this study were secured from printed 
reports of the Jeanes Fund; part through personal visits to 
elementary rural schools under the supervision of Jeanes 
teachers; some from material obtained in the office of the 
Jeanes Fund in Washington; and still o theirs by reference to a 
study of the Jeanes supervising teachers made by Hardy 
Liston.^ The major part of the data, however, was gathered 
by means of a questionnaire distributed to the schools 
through the Jeanes teachers. 

In the initial stages of the study advice and cooperation 
were secured from Hr. J. H. Dillard, then president of the 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund. Letters were sent to the State direc- 
tors of Negro education and to the county superintendents 
of the Southern States, apprizing them of the study and so- 
liciting their cooperation. Also, a preliminary letter was sent 
to cdl Jeanes teachers in the winter of 1931 explaining the 
nature of the investigation and requesting their assistance 
in selecting the schools to be included and in distributing the 
questionnaires. The following directions read in part: 

It will be Impracticable to attempt to study all the elementary 
•chools under the aupervision of the Jeanes teachers; therefore, we are 
requesting each supervisor to select CO percent of the schools under her 
supervision. You are kindly asked to select approximately one third 

* I4Won, HarCy. Op. olt. 
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of this number from thoiw Hchools nro ttninK v«t> eflrrtivi- work; 
one third which arc not doiiifc olfeefivo work; nini umithcr ttiinl which 
you consider to bo doing average work. 

Blanks were forwarded to the JeimPH teachers for distrihu* 
tion to the principals or head tea<'hers of the .selnad.s jinder 
their supervision. They wore nHi«e.st<*d to clistrihute the 
blanks; to instruct the teachers how to fill them in; to collect 
them and verify the accuracy of the re|)lies; und to return 
them to the United States O^ice of Kdueation. 

SCOPE or TIIR HTCtlY 

A limited number of characteristic features of a repre* 
sentative sampling of elementary schools for Negroes under 
the superviaon of Jeanes teachers will Ire the eNtent of the 
concern of this report. The mvestigntion eiunprises a study 
of 611 schools with a teaching staff of uppro-Yinuitely 1,000, 
and enrolling 44,785 pupils. These schools are loeatni in 76 
counties of 12 Southern States. Seventy-six deanes teachers 
cooperated with the Office of Education in securing the data. 
Table 2 presents the detailed facts concerning the data and 
their sources. 

Assuming that the Jeanes teachers selected the schools in 
the manner suggested to them, it may safely ire concluded 
that the picture here shown is a fair representation of the 
school ntuation encountered by Jeanes teachers. In the 
degree to which they failed to select an apprordinately equal 
number of schools according to the three suggested levels, 
namely, poor, good, and average, to that extent tlie findings 
fall short of revealing a representative picture. 



T'a.bus 2. 
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. of azt^orvx^ors ■particijatitxTXo cmdi r».%t,mher of schools 
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state 

Nrtxrnl>er 
of supar- 
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returo- 
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^Ttmxber 

of 
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I^Turalier 

of 

pupils 
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S 

4 

A-labaina 

£ 

63 

3, S0ft 
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62 

3.018 

Klori<lft 

a 

32 

3.064 

O-eorfcia 


33 

1. 772 

I-roxaiHiana - - 

6 

33 

2. 341 

TS^isisisslppI 

a 

66 

5. 550 

"M. ii->»oiirl 

3 

32 

2. 434 

Nnrtti Carolina^ 

8 

87 

7. 002 

Soixth Oarollxia 

4 

48 

6.045 

'X'onnesiRee 

« 

38 

1. 006 

'rexa«_ * 

a 

23 

1. 390 

VirKlnia. 

17 

105 

6. 658 

Total « _ - 

TO 

611 

44, 785 




CHAPTER II : ACCESSIBILITY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Among the many factors influencing the accessibility of 
schools the following may be mentioned as of priiutary impor- 
tance: (1) Number of children of school ago per scljool; (2) 
proximity of schools to the homes of the children; (3) facili- 
ties provided for transportation of pupils to and from school; 
and (4) condition of the roads. Only two of these factors 
will be discussed in this section, namely, proximity of schools 
to children of school age and transportation facilities pro- 
vided by pubhc funds. 

DISTANCE CHILDBEN LIVE FROM SCHOOL 

Because of the variability of the factors involved it has 
been difficult to establish standards of accessibility of schools. 
How far children should be expected to walk to school with- 
out physical injury to themselves and without deleterious 
effects on their educational progress is a question that has 
not been answered conclusively. However, in several stud- 
ies of accessibility which have been made, a distance of 
miles has been suggested as a reasonable maximum.^ Table 3 
shows the distance children live from the school they attend 
according to the size of the school, and the number of children 
who are transported in relation to the distance they live. 
According to the suggested criterion it is clear from this table 
that the majority of the children comprising the present 
study are too far removed from the schools they attend. 

1 Blankenship, Albert S. Accessibility of Rural Schoolhouses In Texas. New Ycnrk, 1926, 
61 pp (Tea<*iers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, no. 229,) 
Cook, Katherine M., and Gaumnltz, W. H. Availability of Schools In Rural Communities. 
In The Status of Rural Education. Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co„ 1031. 
(Thirtieth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, part I.) 

Cooper, Richard W , and Cooper, Herman. Negro School Attendance in Delaware. New- 
ark, 1928 (Bureau of Education, Service Cltixens of Delaware.) 

Drewee, Arnold W Legal Status of Transportation of School ChUdren in 48 States, (Mas- 
ter’s thesis on die in the library at Ohio State University ) 

Foote, J. M , and Lewis, A C. An Administrative and Flnanolal Study of the Tangipahoa 
Parish School System Baton Rouge, 1928, (Bulletin of the State DeiMutment of Eduoar* 
tlon, Louisiana, no. 133.) 

Reavis, George H. Factors Controlling Attendance in Rural Schools. New York, 1920, 
69 pp (Tea<^er3 College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, no, 108.) 
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Table 3 . — Number and percent of children living varying dietancee frorn 
school arui number and percent transported at public expense by e%Ke of 
school 


Size 

l^ess 
than 1 
mile 

Trans- 

ported 

1-1 9 
miles 

Trans- 

ported 

2>2 9 
miles 

Trans- 

ported 

3-3.9 1 
miles 

Trans- 

ported 

4-4.0 

miles 

l-teacber- 

“NTnTin Vk at" 

3, 002 
34 6 

4, 798 
32. 0 

2. 131 
37 3 

0, 133 
37 » 


2.894 
27. 8 

3,317 
22, 7 

1,644 

27.0 

3,480 
26 7 


2,692 
24 9 

3. ^ 
24-7 

1, 062 
IS. 4 

2,375 
17. 6 

13 

878 

a4 

1, 913 
13. 1 

628 
11 0 

1,216 
8. 9 







Jr 0TC7QXit- — - 

2- teacher. 

■NT ■■ 1 m A r 


3 

21 

32 



3-teacher 

M 1 1 m bioT" 





ULJLIihA. ucli, — — — — — — - 

t". 





4 or moi e teachere 

'Miirnhar 

64 



28 

"P ArnAn f. ^ ^ 



Total* 

N uinbGr- - - 





16,006 

36.4 

64 

0 3 

11, 236 
26 4 

3 

0. 02 

9,017 
21. 7 

34 

0.3 

4.636 
la 4 

60 

1.07 

1,724 

3.0 

Percent-- - -- ^ - 



Size 

Trans- 

ported 

6-6.9 

miles 

Trans- 

ported 

6-6.0 

mUes 

Trans- 

ported 

7 or 
more 
miles 

1 

Trans- 

X>orted 

Total 

Chil- 

dren 

Trans 

ported 

l-teacher* 

!Nfumher 

■H 

Wm 


23 

0.2 

89 

0.6 

17 

0 2 

164 

1 1 


66 
0 6 

26 
0. 1 

18 

0 3 

346 

1.8 


10,382 

13 

0.13 

82 
0 66 

16 

0.28 

360 

2.66 

P^rrsant 

■■■■■IB 




2-teBcher: 

NuniHcr-- 

26 

4 

7 


14,566 

P4uroent- 


3-teacher ‘ 

Nutnbenr-- ----- 

■■1 


■nn 

16 

6,706 

Perdwit-,- -- - 

■■■■■IB 


■■■■fB 

4 or more teachers: 

Number 

Percent 

23 

36 

88 

141 

13.634 

Total: 

Number-. .. 
Percent. . - 






48 

3 78 

683 

1. 6 

30 

4 39 

283 

ae 

96 

33.6 

344 

0.7 

167 

45.6 

44, 187 

471 

1.06 



Thero ar© several significant features that should be noted 
about the table. Of the 44,187 pupils concerning whom 
information was given, 7,669, or 17.1 percent, live 3 miles or 
more away from the schools they attend. In the 22 counties 
of the five States studied by Gaumnitz,* comprising 41,200 
pupils, only 4.3 percent lived 3 miles or more away from 
the schools they attended. Of the Negro children repre- 
sented in this study, 39.2 percent live a distance of 2 miles or 
more from their schools, which means, according to the 
criterion of IK miles, that less than 60 percent are within 
reasonable walking distance. 

■OAumtilts, W. 17. Availability of rtxbllo-Sobool Bduoatlon in aural Coxnnmnltlas. 
’WaablngtoDt Oovaraxnant Printing OfBoa, t^O. (U.8. OlSoa of Bduoatlon. BuUatiu 1930, 
now M.) 
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CHILDREN TRANSPORTED AT PDHLK' EXPENSE 

The distance children live from schools th<\v attend would 
not be a matter of such pjroat concern were »uie< junto means 
provided to transport them to and from school. In many 
States and communities the transportation ftieilities are 
wholly inadequate even for white children* hitt the disi)arities 
which exist between the whites and Nejtrues in rejxnrd to 
transportation reach enormous pro j>ort ions. Tlie following 
figures, taken from one State superintendent’s rep<irt, illus- 


Txacss px&GKHTAU OX wao Kxnx9 Zixxxiio Tjucnxa xnnaoM nou ncmoL 
wao jam Tsummxna Ja rtmtxo 


CiBtuoa 
in I£Um 


|P« 
c«nt 
Tr«»- 
IportilQ 


10 


15 


X B x 0 X ir IT 
ao BO 30 


33 


40 


45 


60 


‘thn 1 

X to 
1«9 

a to 
2«9 

3 to 
3«9 

4 to 

4.9 

5 to 

6.9 

6 to 
6.9 

7 or 


.3 




.oa 


^3 


1.07 










4.39 

33.6 

43.6 








«A 

pobUo -‘T****** 




MUk or troawportodL 
ot prlomto 


trate the differences that may be found in many places in 
providing transportation facilities. According to this 1929— 
30 report, there was spent for the transportation of white 
pupils the sum of $1,053,649; for the transportation of colored 
pupils there was spent the sum of $200. 

Table 3 shows facts on transportation of pupils in this 
study. Of the 44,187 pupils, only 471, or 1.06 percent, were 
transported at public expense. Qaunmitz found 18.8 per- 
cent of the pupils in his study to be transported at public 
expense. 
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Of the 17,286 pupils in the present study who live 2 miles or 
more from the schools they attend, only 414, or 2,4 percent, 
are transported at public expense. Those who live a distance 
of 5 miles number 1,310, or 2.9 percent of the total. Of this 
number only 282, or 21.5 percent, are transported at public 
expense. How the 97.6 percent of those pupils who live a 
distance of 2 miles or more, who are not transported at public 
expense, travel to and from school is a matter of conjecture. 
It may safely be said, however, that the majority of them 
walk. 

Figure 2 shows the percentages of pupils living varying 
distances from school who are transported at public expense. 
The seriousness of the problem may be appreciated when it 
is considered that the lined portion of the bar represents the 
percentage of pupils who either walk to school or who travel 
in conveyances provided by themselves or tlie patrons of the 
community. 

The percentages of the pupils attending the various sizes 
of schools who are transported at public expense are as 
follows: l-teacher, 0.12; 2-teacher, 0.56; 3-teacher, 0.28; 
4-or-more teacher, 2.65. 

It is probable that inaccessibility of schools is one of the 
most important factors causing the nonattendance of the 
more than 1,000,000 Negro children in the United States who 
are not in school. The Florida Educational Survey Com- 
mission claims that one of the reasons that more than 50,000 
of the 133,000 Negro children of school age in Florida are not 
in school is inaccessibility of schools.® 

In visiting the rural schools of one county the writer was 
taken to a school which was about as inaccessible as could be 
ima^ned. After leaving the highway we drove about a 
mile over a fairly good gravel road, then about half a mile 
over an ungraded dirt road which ran alongside a hill and 
slanted to such an extent that it seemed that the car would 
turn over any minute. We turned off this road abruptly onto 
a narrow, steep passctgeway x-unning between fallen-down 
fences, which seemed more like a series of gullies and wash- 
outs than a road for automobile traj66c. At the top of the hill 

* B^uoAtlonal Survey Cotnmlwdoa end Survey Staff Import, State of Florida, April 1920. 


171I0S*— 33 3 
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wlaore tHe road endod was a o.loaririfa: in tlio w-oods wiioro we 
left tlie car, and p>rooeeded on foot sovoral yards down the 
side of the hill where we found tiie shaok: wliioii liousod the 
school. 

This school, which was formerly fairly close to tlio homes of 
the pupils, was now removed 2 miles from tlie nearest liome, 
and as far as 3 miles from many, with no trtinsportation 
facilities. The patrons had moved from tiio vicinity, hut the 
school had failed to follow them. It was tied to tlko acre and 
a half of land which had heen donated to tlm scliool trustees 
a generation ago. Although land had heen offered for a 
school site more accessible to the pupils, tlio trustees argued 
that it was ‘‘cheaper” to maintain this l-rooni school on 
the side of the hill. 



CHAPTER III : NEGRO PUPILS IN RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


In order to help determine the ofliciency of the work done 
in the schools comprising this investigation, studies of pupil 
mortality and age-grado distribution were made and are 
reported in this chapter. 

Although certain age-f:rade studies have heretofore 
made of Negro pupils of a local and State-wide^ nature, few, 
if any, have appeared which covered the South an a whole or 
any considerable portion of it. The present study, therefore^ 
was made for the purpose of presenting a picture of the agcv- 
grade distribution of Negro pupils in rural elementary sehooia 
which are under the supervision of Jeanos ioacliers. A rep- 
resentative sampling of pupils is taken from 12 Southern 
States. The total group comprises 39,930 pupils from 501 
schools. Table 4 shows the pupil enrollment and the num- 
ber of schools for each size group represented in this phase 
of the study. 


Tabx.b 4 . — Number of echooU and enroUmmdt by of eakool 


StM of MhOOt 

Niunb«r 

otwvtoaeiM 
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PUPIL MORTALITY 


Figvre 3 shows the grade distribution of 
pupils m rux*ai eiementaiy schools imdesr Jeanse 
Insofar as enrollment for the year imcler eosuriyhaiaiidi^ 
1930-3i» is representative of a nonnal eltiialieB. te 
extent does it show general teadenoies. 

The accurate way to detennine tn/nM 
ages is to take the number of years oovicli^ 
period under consideration^ and^ benHeHMiF 
grade of the first yeari oatodaie Umi 
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ment bears to the next h%heat in the suoceedinpr year; 

then calculate the percentaf];© the cnroliinent of the second 
year bears to that of the third, and so on until the entire span 
is covered- Losses due to emigration will usually be offset 
by gains resulting from immigration. 

Due to our inability to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
accurate data over a long enough period, it was not possible 
to determine pupil mortality as described above. However, 



from the data at hand student mortality trends may be 
estimated. 

As will be noted from the figure, more than a third of the 
pupils are enrolled in the first grade. The abrupt drop in 
enrollment from the first to the second grade may be par- 
tially accounted for by the large number of older pupils who 
enter the first grade, then drop out apparently never to 
return to school. The decline in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades is fairly regular, but becomes sharp again in the sixth 
grade, and continues through the eighth grade. The per- 
centages of pupils in each grade as shown here are not greatly 
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different from those shown in Bloae's study * of 1,398,462 
pupils in 1928. A comparison of the two studies with the 
percentage of grade distribution of 25,179,990 pupils for 
the country at large is showm in table 5- 

TabiiBi 5. — JPerc&ntage distrzhution of Negro pupils for thefirat eight gradeat 
in rural elementary schools under Jeanes teachers, compared with the 
p&rcentage distribution of Negro pup%la in public elementary a^oola in 
IfB Southern States^ and wtth all pupzls in public elementary schools for 
the country at large 


Grade 

Negro 

children 

under 

Jeanes 

teachers, 

1930 

Negro 
children 
In 12 
Southern 
States, 
19281 

All chil- 
dren, 
1928* 

1 

% 

S 

4 

Kindergarten or llrat grade 

2 

30.47 

14 90 
13.30 
11.44 
9.74 

7 Ol 
4.79 
2.29 

36. 69 
16.78 
13.80 
12. 18 
0.60 
0.02 

4 64 
1.49 

22,88 

13. 24 

12. 61 
12.37 

11. 45 
10.64 

0 60 
7.47 

3 

4 



6„ 

7-- 

a 


1 Blose, David T. Statistics of the Nesro Hace» 1027-‘28. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930. (U. S. Office of Kduoatlon Pamphlet Ko. 14.) 

It Phillips, Prank M. StatLstlcs of State School Systems, 1927-28. Washington, Qovem- 
ment Printing Office, 1930. (U. S. Office of itducatlon Bulletin, 1930, No 6). 

There is a tremendous waste of time, energy, and money 
resulting from pupil mortality. Maladjustments of indi- 
viduals who leave scliool prematurely present problems of 
serious proportions. 

Failure of pupils to remain in school is due to many causes, 
some of which are inaccessibility of schools, poverty of parents, 
poor health, unattractiveness of the school, indifference of 
parents, lack of interest on the part of pupils, and. lack of 
appeal of the program of studies. "Whatever the cause may 
be, pupil mortality is an important consideration in the cost 
of education and the success of a school in realizing its ob- 
jectives, Moreover, retention of pupils in school is absolutely 
essential to the raising of the general educational level of 
society. This latter point is of vital signiffcance to the Negro. 
Attention has been called again and again to the enormous 
Negro pupil mortality and the great disproportion of numbers 
found in the lower grades. 

1 Blooe, I>ftvld T. StatiatlOB ol tli« Negro Raoe, 1927-28. Washington, Goverzunont Print- 
ing Office, 1930, (U, 8. Office of Education Pamphlet, No. 14.) 
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ACCELERATION AN1> ltKTAUl’»AT10N 

To what extent do Negro children fifill below the normal 
rate in their progress through school? I low do their ages 
vary? What percent are retarded and accelerated? 

These axe some of the questions %vhich this section of the 
study will attempt to answer in terms of the chronological 
ages of the pupils. Chronological age is rocognizo<l to be a 



coarse measure of progress, but the scope of the present 
study did not permit the use of the finer meaaurements of 
mental age, educational age, social age, and the special- 
subject ages. 

Data concerning the age-grade distribution of Negro pupils 
in rural elementary schools imder the supervision of defines 
teachers are presented in table 6 and in figures 4, 5, and 6* 
Figure 4 shows the percentage of pupils of a given age. The 
median for the entire group is 9.78 years. One-fifth, or 21.8 
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percent, of the 39,930 pupils enrolled in the 611 elementary 
schools are 14 years of age or above. The median age in 
years of pupils enrolled in each grade is shown below: 


Medzan ages in eight grades 

Grades 12346678 

Median 

ages 6. 9 9. 02 10. 39 11. 69 12. 87 13- 83 14. 66 16. 33 



In table 6 are set forth the ages of pupils in each grade of 
the elementary school. It will be noted that the proportion 
of pupils who are of normal ^e, the ages within the heavy 
lines, is rather small. There is a sudden drop in the percent 
who are of normal age m the second grade, and it continues 
to decrease until the seventh grade is reached, when it 
begins an upward movement. 
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Figure 5 shows the percentage of the total groxip 'who are 
normal, over age, and underage. That G0.31 percent are over 
age presents a problem of serious proportions. Only 30.10 
percent are of normal age, while 3.50 percent are undenige. 



proportion of pupils who are over age decreases. These 
trends are shown in hgure 6, as are the percents of pupils in 
each grade who are under age. 
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In an effort to compare the acceleration and retardation of 
Negro pupils wuth that of white pupils, comparisons were 
made with the white pupils in a wide sampling of schools in 
Mississippi, Texas, and Tennessee. The results of this study- 
are shown in table 7. 

Considering the table as a whole it is seen that the differ- 
ences in the percentages of Negro pupils under Jeanes 
teachers and those in the tliree States who are rujrinal, over- 
age, and underage are very slight. Similarly, the tlifferencea 
between the corresponding percentages for white pupils of 
the three States are also slight. But marked dill’erences are 
found between the whites and Nogrot's in the percentage of 
pupils who are normal, overage, and underage. 

The differences between Negro pupils in the present study 
and white pupils of the three States under oonsitleration are: 
For pupils of normal age, from 21.3 to 22.0 percent; for over- 
age pupils, from 25.01 to 44 perc-ent; and for pupils who are 
accelerated, from 3,51 to 22.01 percent, tlio whites, of course, 
having the advantage to the extent shown by the percents 
mentioned above. 

Observation again of table 6 will indicate that the ages of 
pupils in each grade vary markedly. Columns 4 and 7 show 
that every age from 4 to 19 years and above is represented in 
the first two grades. Not a great many teachers have so 
wide a distribution of ages, but for the few who have oven a 
range of 4 to 12 years in the first and second grades, serious 
problems are presented; problems which would tax the 
ingenuity of the best-trained teachers. 


Tabli] 7. — J^ercerUage of Negro pupils of normal age, underage, and 

aqe in rural elementary schools under Jeanes teachers compared with 
Negro and whxte pupils in Mxesissippi, Texots, and 'Tennessee 



1 O’Shea. M. V. A. State Educational System at Worlc. The Bernard B. JTones Fund, 
1027. p. ® fl. 

a Texas Eduoatlonal Survey Commission Texas educationsJ survey report, vol I. Or- 
ganization and Administration Austin. Tex.. 1026. p 226 fT. (I>ata Include elementary 
and high-sohool pupils for common-school dlstriots only ) 

* Tennessee. State Department of Sduoatlon. Annual report for the scholastic year 
ending June 30, 1980. Nashville. 1080. pp. 76-77. 
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Every age from 12 to 19 and above is represented in each 
grade of some schools. Of the 14^562 pupils enrolled m the 
first grade, 6,980, or 47 93 percent, are retarded. Two thou- 
sand six hundred, or 17.7 percent, are retarded 1 year; 
1,748, or 12 percent, are z'etarcled 2 years; 1,162, or 8 per- 
cent, are retarded as much as 3 years. Only 766, or 5,26 
percent of the puizils in the first grade are accelerated. 

Further details for each of the grades and for boys and girls 
separately may be observed by reference to the table. 

One State school official maintains that much of the re- 
tardation of pupils is duo to the erroneous idea of some 
teachers that children should spend 2 years in the first 
grade. He is urging teachers not to hold pupils back, but 
rather to pass them on to the next grade. That the official 
ho.d the support of pupils, at least, was evident in a rural 
school visited by the writer, who in an address, attempted to 
develop the idea that subjects, teachers, and materials were 
merely agencies in the educational process, and that there 
must be responsiveness and self-activity on the part of pupils- 
By way of reiteration ho asked the question: '*What are 
teachers for?'' Quick as a flash, one little, bright-eyed, 
fourth-grade boy, with a broad grin, replied, ''To pass you!” 

There are many factors wliich influence the progress of 
children through the grades, among the most significant of 
wliich are: (1) Intelligence of pupils, (2) length of terni, and 
recitation period, (3) attendance, (4) health, (5) adaptation of 
the curriculmn to pupils' needs and capacities, (6) methods of 
teaching, (7) preparation of teachers, (8) teaching load of 
teachers, (9) educational facilities and equipment, and (10) 
the general scholastic tone of the school. Six of these factors 
have special pertinence to the education of colored children 
in the Southern States, namely, length of term and recita- 
tions, health of pupils and members of their families, prepara- 
tion of teachers, teaching load of teachers, equipment and 
facilities, and attendance. In each of these criteria Negroes 
fall below the accepted norms. 

As in the case of pupil mortality, the problem of retarda- 
tion of Negro children is one which should be given serious 
attention and should be considered in light of the various 
factors involved. 
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RATIO BETWEEN ENROLLMENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

Figiire 7 shows the percent the enrollment of Negro girls is 
greater or less than that of boys in rural elementary schools 
under the Jeanes teachers. Data for the graph were obtained 
from the age-grade table shown in the previous section, and 
include 39,930 pupils. It will be noted that the enrollment 
of boys exceeds that of girls in the first and second grades, but 
beginning with the third grade the enrollment of girls exceeds 


noun pncamaa bt mas tbm ssBoiuoan or rm aao om a is OBsi am os uoa 

seas TBta or bots js Huaii. sEnoonuBT soipols tmaa jitinsn kbaoebbs 



that of boys. This excess continues to grow steadily through 
the eighth grade. 

The problem presented by this disproportion, which does 
not stop with the elementary school, but continues on into 
high school ® and college,® is one of the most serious with which 
persons interested in Negro education must deal. 

Since the number of boys and girls of school age is about 
equally proportioned under normal conditions, one would 
expect an equal proportion in enrollment. That this is not 

» OfiUvegr, Ambrose. Secondary education for Nesroes Op. olt. 

* A Personnel Study of Negro College Students. New York, 1931, 146 pp. Teach- 

ers College, Columbia tTnlverslty (Contributions to education, no. 484.) 
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ttL© case, liowov-er, may be dLiie to several causes, some of 
■^ V»-i 0,1-1 a-ro lack of appeal of scbool work to boys, necessity 
for boys to assist on tbe farm an<i in tbe g’eneral suppoart of 
til© family, belief tliat scbooling sbould lead to an aced.emi.c 
career, and tlie attitude of many Negro parents tbat girls 
sliould be educated in prefor-ence to boys. Some of tbese 
circTunstanees are wi.tbin tbe power of tbe individual boy to 
correct; otliers mxist be attacked by tbe parents; wbile still 
otbeis must bo reatnedied by ejcnployers and leaders of tbe 
community. Oertainly tlie disproportion between enroll— 
men ts of Negro boys and girls is a deficiency wbicb is vitally 
affecting tlxe social and economic future of tbe Negro. 



CHAPTER IV : STATUS OF TEACHERS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 

FOR NEGROES 

This chapter presents certain facts regarding the teachers 
of rural schools under the Jeanes supervisors. In all items 
except salary the data relate to teachers in 1 -teacher schools 
and head teachers in 2-, 3-, and 4-or-mor6 teacher schools. 
Although in a few instances the head teachers may not be 
representative of all the teachers in the schools having more 
than one teacher, in general their status will be about the 
same. This is particularly true with reference to two of the 
most important factors — training and experience. A study ^ 
of 5,000 Negro elementary teachers in the open country and 
villages revealed a median in years of teaching experience of 
6.70 as compared with a median of 8.78 years for 51 1 teachers 
in the present study. 

In the matter of training the difference between the head 
teachers of schools loxger than 1 -teacher schools and the 
other teachers is very slight. Liston found 4,046 teachers 
workmg xmder Jeanes supervisors to have a median of 4.56 
years of traming beyond the elementary school, while 588 
teachers in the present study, 322 of whom are head teachers 
in 2-, 3-, and 4-or-more teacher schools, have a median of 
5.14 years of training beyond elementary school. It may 
safely be said, therefore, that the data presented here are 
fairly representative of all the teachers working under Jeanes 
supervisors. 

The topics to be discussed in this chapter are age, sex and 
marital status, training, experience, tenure, professional 
advancement, and salary. 

AGE 

Table 8 indicates that the teachers of schools comprising 
this study are relatively mature. The median age for the 
entire group is 31.66 years. The lower limit of the ranges 
increases gradually with the increase in size of school, as will 
be noted from the table. The median ages also increase, 

1 OeOlvei, Ambrose. SeoDXK^ary eduoatkm for Nfigroes. Op. tiL 
24 
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but the differences are not particularly significant. Accord- 
ing to the data at hand fs egro teachers in 1-teacher rural 
schools appear to be older than white teachers of the same 
class. Of the 22S Negro teachers replying only 9, or 3.9 
percent, arc 20 years of age or less; Gaumnitz ^ found that 
23.5 per cent of the white teachers in the 1-teacher schools 
in his study were less than 20 years of age. 

SKX AND MARITAL STATUS 

Three fourths of the troaeiiers included in the present study 
are women. Half the women are married. Of the men who 
replied more than two thirds are married. Table 9 shows 
that the percentage of married teachers of both sexes increases 
with the size of »<‘hoo!; similarly the proportion of men in 
schools under observation increases as the size of school 
increases.^ 

Taruk H. -’Affe o/ te<itcher« by ttize of school 
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Tasub O .— atui niariuU siatuM of teachers by sine of school 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Of the 611 teachers replying to the question on degrees 
earned, 67, or 10 9 percent, had college degrees, the percent 
holding such degrees increasing with the size of school. 
Nineteen and 41 percent, respectively, of the teachers of 
the 3- and 4-or-more teacher schools hold degrees, as com- 
pared with 6 and 3 percent, respectively, of teachers of 1- and 
2-teacher schools. One teacher holds a niaster^s degree and 
two hold degrees other than bachelor’s or master's. 

Table 10 shows the percent of teachers in schools under 
Jeanes supervisors having a given amount of training m 
terms of years of school attendance. Of the 588 teachers 
replying 29.41 percent had 4 years or less of high-school 
training, which means that more than two thirds had some 
college experience. For the white teachers of the 1 -teacher 
schools Gaumnitz found 44.2 percent having 4 years or 
less of high-school training. He found a corresponding 
percent for colored teachers to be 75.3 In the present study 
the percent of teachers in 1-teacher schools with 4 years or 
less of high-school training more nearly approximates that of 
the white teachers of the 1-teacher schools in Oaumnitz's 
study, their respective percentages being: White, 44.2; Ne- 
gro, 42.1; and their medians in years of training beyond ele- 
mentary school being 4 years and 2 months for both wlrite 
and colored. This close correspondence of the training of 
white and colored teachers in 1 -teacher schools is probably 
an indication that the colored teachers constitute a selected 
group; or that the small number of teachers involved in the 
present study may be a factor tending to make the median 
unreliable. 


Tabus 10. — HigheBt level of training of teachers 


Level of training 

Number 

Percent 

Ltess than 4 years of high school 

62 

ia&4 

4 years of high school only 

111 

IS. 87 

6-12 weeks of college 

84 

14.28 

One half year of college 

23 

3.01 

1 year of college 

97 

16.40 

2 years of college 

X06 

17.86 

3 years of college. 

27 

4.59 

4 years of coUege 

62 

10.54 

1 year of graduate work 

9 

1.53 

2 years ofgraduate work-_.._, 

3 

.51 

3 years or more of graduate work 

3 

.86 

Total 



Median 

1 14 years of oollege 
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The median years of eollepje traiiiingc of Negro teachers 
who are working under the Jeanos teachers included in this 
study according to size of school is shown in figm^o 8, 

Detailed analysis of the data sliows that in the 1-teacher 
schools, 2 out of 5 of the teachers have 4 years or less of 
training of high-school grad<‘. The corresponding ratio for 
2-teacher schools is 1 out of 4. Of the teachers in the 3- 
teacher and 4-or-niore teacher schools approximately only 
1 out of 10 has 4 years or less of high-school training. Seven- 



teen of the 588 teachers responding have some training on 
the graduate level. 

The problem of upgrading and certification of Negro 
teachers commands attention. Aside from the mere amount 
of formal training which a teacher has had, there looms the 
problem of the actual niastei^ of the subject matter to be 
taught. The seriousness of this problem is illustrated by a 
case which came under the observation of the writer: The 
teacher, a woman about 50 years of age, had an attendance 
of approximately 60 pupils distributed over grades 3L to 7. 
Upon the occasion of our visit she was teaching sixth-grade 
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arithmetic. A boy was explaining a problem in decimals 
which he had worked on the blackboard. He was about to 
straighten out an error which he had made when the teacher 
interfered, took up the explanation, and went farther astray 
than had the boy, and became inextricably entangled. 

Pupils of this teacher and of others like her will eventually 
become teachers with very little more training than can be 
obtained in their local schools. Tliis vicious circle is being 
perpetuated by the poor preparation and often lax certi- 
fication of Negro teachers in rural communities. 
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Inri-J 


The principal of a coimty training school remarked to 
the writer that one of his greatest difficulties is that of secur- 
ing teachers with a rural point of view and a thorough grouTid^ 
vng in the JuridamentcUs. 

ZXFBRIBNCB 

Facts relating to the median years of experience of teachers 
according to size of school are shown in figure 9. 

Both the present study and the findings of a previous in- 
vestigation * show that Negro teachers and principals have 


* OallveTf Aiabrose. Seoondary eduofttloii £« Nosroes. Op olt. 
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a greater amount of educational experience than do white 
teachers and principals. While experience is an important 
asset, in considering the apparent favorable position held by 
Negroes in this regard, it should not bo allowed to assume 
disproportionate weight, for educational growth does not 
always follow educational experience. One important ele- 
ment which should l>e considered in this connection is the 
limited field open to Negroes in the pursuit of a career. 
This fact tends to keep in the teaching profession many 
Negroes who, if vocational opportunities were less restricted, 
might change their occupation, 

TKJ4XTHK 

The constant and higli turnover of tho teaching personnel 
found in many school systems is a matter which gives the 
officials much coiw^crn. Figure 9 (which also gives data 
concerning tenure) reveals a situation which may counteract 
the possible good that accrues from experience. It ahovrs 
the median number of years teachers Lave boon in their 
present positions by sixo of school. 

Wliile a few tcacliers have retained their present posi- 
tions for a number of years, tho majority can claim a tenure 
not exceeding years. Two head teachers have been in 
their present positions between 31 and 35 years, wliile one 
remained more than 35 years. On the other hand, 258 
or 47.7 percent of tlie 540 replying had been in their present 
positions 2 years or less. If the facts for the year 1930-31 
can be assumed t<i indicate tendencies It may be said that 
slightly more than lialf of the Negro teachers of rural schools 
under the Joancs teachers ciiange their positions every 2 
years. 

PKorRSaiONAL INTRftRBTB 

In an effort to secure information concerning the profes- 
sional interest of teachers they were asked to indicate the 
number and kind of meetings they had attended during the 
past three years, and the number and kind of journals they 
read regularly. Tables 11, 12, and 13 show the results of 
this inquiry. 
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Table 11. — Number and percent of rnectingH a(ir7itU'd bt/ teachers 
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Table 12 . — Kinds of meetings attejided by teachers 


Einda of xneetings 
attended 

T«ach«ra 

Number 

Peroaut 

state...... 

223 

58.4 

County 

178 

M.n 

National.. .... 

23 

7.0 
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3S 

10.7 

Other .... 

54 
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Table 13 . — Kinds of magatines read by teachers 


Kinds of xnagaclnee read 

Taaohem 

Number 

Percent 

Plans and methods — Primary and elementary... 

Magazines having educational value. 

Journals and orgaxu of educational assooiattons. 

Miscellaneous 

School life... 

444 

270 

127 

47 

S 

B6.0 
50.50 
28.03 
lO AB 
0.55 

NumlMr replying. 

453 



NUMBER OF MBRTINQB ATTENDED 

Table 11 shows the number and pesrcent of teachers attend- 
ing a given number of meetings. Detailed analysis of the 
facts from which this table is drawn shows that the largest 
percent (54.4) of teachers who attended only one meetlxig 
were from l-teacher schools; the smallest percent (18.7) were 
from 4-or-more teacher schoo]!^. The converse is true with 
reference to the percent of teachers attending two meetings. 
For the l-teacher group it is 20.6; and 40.6 for the 4- or- more 
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teacher f?roiip. Acconlinp to tl«» analysifl here presented it 
is clear that if the ntiinber of iiieetinf^s attended may bo taken 
as a criterion, the teac’hers of the 4-or-nioro teaclier schools 
exhibit a more professional attittide tiuin teachers of the 
smaller schtuds. 

KINX^S OF MKKTINOS ATTHNOED 

Frequently the kinds of meetinjja of educational orgraniza- 
tions which one attends are more vahiahlo than the mere 
number attemied. It would he of interest to analyze the 
nature and character of the xneeiinpt rejwrted on by teachers 
in this study. Since, however, dnUi were not leathered on 
these points wm’* shall presimt liere €>nly the kinds of mootings 
in terms of the geographical houiiduries which they represent- 

As shown in Uible 12, hve kinds of organizations are listed, 
namely, national, Htate. district, county, and other. This 
inquiry was aiiswenai by teachers, the largest number of 
whom atUuKhal meetings of Stale-w ide organizations, tlie next 
in Older of impularity Iteing ineetings of county organizations. 

Similar to results found in the section just preceding, the 
teachers of 4-iir-more teacher schools surpass those of the 
otlier size grenips in the |>ercent w ho attend meetings of the 
various kinds. This advantage Is particularly pronounced 
in the matter of national meetings. 

NCMSKH ANCn KIND OF MAOAZINRS HEAD 

Our data shitw that for the group as a whole, 1 out of every 
4 teachers reads only I ioumal ; nearly a tliird read 2 ; and 1 
out of ©very 4 reads as many as 3. Only 35 percent of the 
teachers of I -teacher sclicmU read 3 or more magazines as 
compared with OU |H*r cent of those of the 4-or-mor© teacher 
achools. 

Again, as in the case of the meetings, it may he said that 
the kind of magazines read is of infinitely greater importance 
the number. Table 1 3 lists the joumais read by teachers 
into five catagories. First, Uiose having to do with meth^s 
fnA pl a n* in primary and elementary education, including 
such Journals as The Instructor, Orade Teacher, and Primary 
Education; second, journals and organs of educational aaso- 
ciationa; third, School LJife, the official organ of the United 
States O^ce of Kducation; fourth, magazines of a general 
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nature having some educational bearing, such as Correct 
English, Good Housekeeping, The Progressive Knriuer, and 
the Pathfinder; and finally a mist'ollaneous group. 

As is to be expected, the journals bearing directly on the 
technical work of the school are rend by the largest number. 
Ninety-eight percent of the teacher.^ reatl some jotirnal 
belonging to group 1. Further details may be observed by 
reference to the table. 

Among the many factors entering info the professional 
advancement of school teachers and administrators none is 
of greater importance than the out-of-school interests as 
revealed by the number and kinds of educational meetings 
attended and the number and kinds of journals read. No 
educator can hope to grow professionally and find a con- 
tinuing appreciation for his vocation year by year unless ho 
enriches his own thinking through contact with others inter- 
ested in common problems and informs himself on the newer 
ideas and trends in his work through tho literature of the 
fiield. 

In general, it may be concluded from the evidence here 
presented that Negro teachers under Jeanes supervisors, when 
their circumstances are considered, are endeavoring to 
advance themselves professionally. 

SALARY or TSACHBRS 

Table 14 and figure 9 present facts on salaries of 1,157 
Negro teachers of rural schools under Jeanes supervisors. 

There are several important features about the table 
worthy of note: The extremely low minimum and maximum 
salary range; the large percent of teachers who receive salaries 
in the lower ranges; and the small percent who receive salaries 
in the higher ranges. One out of eveiy four teachers receives 
an annual salary of $300 or less. Another fourth, approxi- 
mately, receives between $300 and $400 a year. More than 
70 percent are paid a salary of $600 or less; only 7 percent 
receive as much as $700. 

Differences between salaries of teachers of schools of 
various sizes are not especially great. However, some in- 
crease may be noted by reference to table 14, in proceeding 
from the smaller to the larger schools. 
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Of tho *MH tvnrhvvA reooivinf? annual salaries of $300 or 
.css, 31 percent heloni^ to the 1 -teacher schools and 34 percent 
bolonpc to tlie li-tetu*licr a<‘hoois. Of those receiving salaries 
in the higher ranges of $700 and above, all except 9 (89 
[)ercent) belong to the 3- and 4-or-more teacher schools. 

Tiie Negro tea<‘hers of the 1- and 2-tcacher schools in the 
present study receive higher salaries thtm the Negro teachers 
in the I- aii<l 2-teaciier schools of the Gaumnitz ® study, the 
[uedians for his I- and 2-tcacher schools, respectively, are 
5314 and $352 as compared with $346 and $360 for those in 
the present sttuiy. 



Tahlic 14 . — Attmtal maiary of t€oeher 0 hy H*e of school 
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-AJ-ttiougli, accordting to our eviderioo, tlio ISTof^ro toaoHer 
under Jea.nes sui>e 2 rvdsors are sliglxtly favor-oci in tlio matt© 
of salaries wHen comparoci witli iNegrro rural toaoiiers for tH< 
country as a -wliole, th eir salaries are still far l>elow tiioae o 
the white irural teachers. Gaumnitas found a median salary 
of S883 and 3881, respectively, for white teachers of the 
1-teacher and 2— teacher schools. 'This is more tlian twice 
the salary received by l^^egro rural teacliei*s of the same size 
of schools. The median salari.es for white teacirers of the 
3-or-more teacher schools in the open country and in villages 
or towns, respectively, are 31,022 and 31,174 <102£>~30>. 

The average N'egro ruraJ. teacher, after paying Ixer room 
and board, has a very small balance out of which she must 
buy her clothes, shoes, boolcs and magazines, and otiier inci- 
dentals, pay her railroad fare, and provide for the O or 7 
months in which she is not teaching. 




A ROSBNWAL.O SOHOOL.. 




*iCAu OF Improved Schools resulting from Activities of Jeane 

Teachers. 






OHAFTKR V 


AI>MINISTHATIVK AN1> 8UPKRVISORY PRACTICES 
!N UrRAI- KX.KMKNTARY SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES 

This so<'tion will treat the following topics: Permanent 
reconis, promotion, use of psychological and standardized 
testa, provision for individual differences, supervisory visits, 
and the library, 

PBnMANENT RECORDS 

Unfortimntely data wore not available in this study to 
permit a report on more than the form in which records are 
kept. The fact that only 2S7 teachers replied to this inquiry 
in^catea that probably the majority of the remaining 324 
teachers kept no pern>anent records at all. While in no 
wise condoning this deficiency, in all fairness it should b© 
said that the following factors in the rxiral educational situa- 
tion among Negroes make it difficult to improve record 
keeping: (1) l^iuck of continuity of tenure of teachers; (2) lack 
of ctquipment and facilities for keeping records; and (3) 
lack of time on the part of teachers due to overcrowded 
schedules. 


Tablb 16, — M^Utoda U 90 df€fr keeping permanent records 


Method UMd 

Teachers 

using 

Kumber 

Peroent 

Curd nymtwm . 

39 

13.5 

Bound volunw 

134 

WL 1 

1.00— kmt ...... 

19 

5.8 

Otbar. 

48 

16.7 

Total * 

1 287 




I fl3 tMMr««ot did md reply. 


Table 15 shows the facts regarding this phase of the study. 
The bound volume seems to be preferred by those keeping 
permanent records. The differences between schools of the 
various size groups are not sufficient to mention here in detail. 
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17 ."— pupils tnctke up failures 


I Mothoil 


Kxuini(iiitxt»» , . 

Huixitiu*r SfhiHit . , 

Kx’vit'U'i uiitl Hsjiiji , . . . 

Nlultt sfh*»«*t 

Isitllvtiltinl iiisinu’tttm , 

tuhltH'l 

Kxiru <t( M’hmtl houni. 

Hiws-iut X'hwiHwt 

t>tht>r . - 

Numli^r r^iUylnic . . 


Number 

Percent 

M 

17.2 

35 

10 8 

6 

1.8 

4 

1 2 

23 

7 0 

95 

20 3 

102 

31 4 

13 

4 0 

28 

8.6 

324 




Tho only inothod in which thero is a significant difference 
between the penmen tage of schools in the various groups using 
it is in the ease of ^Mndividiml instruction.*^ This method is 
used by percent of the 4«or-more teacher schools as 

compared with 11,1 for the 3-teacher, 1,8 for the 2-teacher, 
and 7.2 for the 1 -teacher schools. 

Pcrhtips the greatest single waste in our entire school 
system Is d\ie to pupil failures. It has been estimated that 
for the country as a whole approximately a fourth of the 
piipils fail each year. While the money and time lost due to 
these failures, and to the consequent repetition of work are 
conBidernble, amounting to millions of dollars, and an 
aggregate of many years, these are by no means the most 
disastrous results. The most serious consequences have to 
do with the less tangible factors, such as “failure complex** 
on the part of the pupils and Its concomitant general malad- 
justments which diffuse themselves through the whole life 
of the pupil and frequently result in repercussions in later 
life. 

it is heartening to note the extent to which new techniques 
€knd procedures of student personnel research and adminis- 
tration are gaining recognition among school people. It is 
in tliis innovation that educators hope to find a iremedy for 
evils entailed in pupil failures. 

OBJSOTIVS TXSTINQ 

Pityehoiogieal examinations , — total of 88 teachers 
reported some use of paycholc^fical examinations- Purposes 
for which results of these examinations are used are shown 
in table 18. The greatest number used them for grade 
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The writer found one school in a small villa^sre which be 
visited that had a personnel record of its pupils from the 
first grade through the high school- Plans were being made 
to install the personnel record card devised by the American 
Council on Education. 

PROMOTION 

In addition to scholastic grades there are a number of 
factors which determine whether or not a pupil passes from 
one grade or subject to the next higher. The number and 
influence of these factors vary with different teachers and 
schools. Among those commonly considered, the following 
were listed by 379 teachers as conditioning the promotion of 
their pupils: Age; general ability or average in all subjects; 
time spent in grade; reviews, tests, and monthly examina- 
tions; daily recitations; conduct; daily attendance; effort; 
and a few miscellaneous factors. 

The percentage of teachers reporting each of the factors 
named may be seen by reference to table 10. Only totals 
are shown here as the differences between the percent of 
schools of the various sizes making use of the several factors 
are very slight. 

In order to ascertain the measures provided to assist pupils 
in making up the work in which they had failed teachers 
were requested to list such means as they use for the purpose. 
Table 17 shows the answers to this question. Tlie means 
most frequently mentioned by the 324 teachers replying was 

extra work outside of school hours,*' which was indicated 
by 102, or 31.4 percent. The means receiving the next 
highest frequency of mention was ‘‘repeating subject** (29,3 
percent) - 

Tablb 16 - — Factors conditioning pa^Hng 


Factor 

Number 

Pmroent 

Age- 

84 

aa 

OenoTBl a*v6rage ability 1 b all aubjaata 

82 

21. 6 

spent 1 

87 

M 

7r 1 

Revle'^, tostsriQontbly .... 

10. H 

n^y reoltatloia. .... Z... . 

90 

2L 7 

Coxxduot- ^ 4 . 

69 

IS. 6 

Dally attendance.-....- .............. 

ISM 

82. 7 

MlsoeUaneoaB - I 

56 

14<5 

SfiFott... — - ................. 

36 

9.4 


l^umbar replying,^ - * 

m 
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assignment, the percent being 34; while 25 percent nsod 
them to ascertain the mental ability of pupils. The greatest 
difference between the schools of the various size gi*oups in 
the use made of the results of psyehoU>gi<*ul examinations is 
in the matter of grade assignment; tlie t\vt> larger sized 
groups of schools surpass the two smaller groiips in this 
regard. Their respective percentages are for the 1- and 2- 
teacher schools, 25; for the 3-or-more teacher schools, 47. 

Standardized tests , — The use of standar<iiz<ai tests was 
reported by 119 teachers. Uses made of the results of these 
tests together with the percent of teachers reporting them 
are shown in table 19. Detailed stu<ly of the data from 
which this table is made shows tliat only 15 percent of tlio 
1- and 2-teacher schools use tI>o results of standardized 
tests for remedial work, while this use is oinploy cd by 40 per- 
cent of the 3-or-more teacher schools. 


TabIiB 18. — Use Tnade of results of psychological tests 


Uae 

T«4i<!hers using 

Number 

Peroent 


12 

13. A 

Assignment of grade 

30 

34.0 

Promotion ... 

5 

A. A 

To determine generel knowledge. . . - 

3 

3.4 

Ascertain weak points .. 

0 

A.B 

To ascertain mental ability... 

33 

3A.0 

Other j 

33 

3A, 0 

Number replying^ 

HH 






TABiiS 19. — Use made of results of standardised tests 


Uae 

Teaohem using 

Number 

Percent 

For placement 

13 

18 

30 

90 

38 

1 

lA 

90 I 

110 

10 0 
lA. t 

2a. 3 
1A.8 

33. A 
.8 
ia4 
16.8 

Subreot-matter adaptation 

To grade or promote ....... ..... 

Comparadve purposes. ..... ............... 

Remedial work ............ ..... 

Individual attention 

Test general ability or knowledge..^ ...... 

Other .......... . . 

Number replying ..... ... .... 




Individual dijfferenceB . — Objective tests have been most 
helpful in discovering individual differences among pupils^ 
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One luindrt»<i and fifty-five teachers responded to the inquiry 
concerninf' individual differenc<^ and listed the provisions 
they made for tluun. The extent to which tlie schools 
inchidcil in the present study iaivc made provision for these 
differem^es is shown in table 20. 

Althoujj:h the \ise of quantitative data resulting from objec- 
tive testing hats iiiereatsed at at very rapid rate during the past 
decade there is still room for improvement. The lack of 
knowietlge possessed by a few teachers concerning some of the 
newer edu<*afional devices is illustrated by the following 
reply: In answer to the question on the inquiry form, “I>o 
you have nity provish^ns to take care of individual differences 
of pupils in yovir school?*' one teacher replied, “Yes; among 
the trustiH's, patrons, and pupils we settle all differences.” 
It is encouraiging, how'ever, to observe the entrance, even on a 
small scade, of these modern procedures into the list of admin- 
iatnitive praictic^es in use by Negro rural school teachers as 
shown by our <luta. It is of particular significance to note the 
extent to which the larger sized schools surpass the smaller 
ones in the employment and use of these devices. 

Tabe^k 20.— T^tfar/tera making praviatona for individual diff^erencea 


ProvUlon 

Teachers 

Number 

Percent 

tlrmaitlns tuitl Mictloninit 

3H 

24. 8 

AttHpiins tmurMiiunU OMthodft ...... 

24 

IS. 4 

Mudiy ..... 

1 

.6 

XnWVSMHl iMUl . . . . 

22 

14. 1 

Rxtmcim* . ..... 

39 

2S 1 

tnUiviauMt h«*li» . 

BoctliU roertirnUittn . ..... 

27 

17.4 

3 

1.9 

Othw. ... — 

IS 

9.6 


155 





8UPSRVX810N 

As has frequently been said, the most acute problem in the 
education of cliildren in rural areas is that of supervision. 
This problem is accentuated in the case of Negroes- Prac- 
tically the only supervision received by them comes from the 
Jeanee supervising teachers. The Florida Educational Sur- 
vey C^oxnmiasion, in cojoaxnenting on Negro education, said: 

Outatandlng among the conclusions at which, one must arrive regard- 
ing Negro education In Florida is the fact that conditions are what can 
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be best termed ‘"spotty.” In oiher words, in oiio eonnty conditions 
approaching a somewhat satisfactory state may 1 m‘ found, while in the 
nesit county the most backward and dcpl<»mble condition will exist. 
Furthermore, even in the same county two noighhoring schools may be 
almost as different os ratings of good and bad would indicate. One is 
forced to the conclusion that these “spotty” conditions are In a large 
measure due to lack of effective suiKsrvision, a.nd local. ^ 

In table 21 are contained data for 76 Jeanea teachcra who 
cooperated in this study with rei^ard to tlio number of visits 
made to the 611 schools. Information is also included on 
county superintendents- Tliis table reveals that 326 schools 
during the school year 1929—30 received a total of 624 visits 
from Jeanes teachers. It can be easily understood how 
difficult it would be for Jeanes teachers to visit their schools 
more frequently when it is remembered that each Jeanes 
teacher has under her supervision an average of 33 schools, 
49 teachers, and 1,737 pupils.* Some of them have under 
their supervision as many as 75 to 90 schools, enrolling more 
than 10,000 pupils. 


TabijB 21 . — Number of ptstis per month 6y Jeanee eupervieore and 

county! euperintendents 


S<dioolB 


Jeanea aupervtoor 

County aupertntendent 

Size 


Schools 

▼tslted 

Percent 
Of total 

Number 

cf visit* 

School* 

visits 

Percent 
of total 

Number 
of visits 

t 

B 

8 

4 

• 

• 

7 

B 

l-tea<dier. - 

278 

148 

66. 11 

>«8 

82 

11.00 

38 

3-teaoiher 

108 

S? 

B0.25 

167 

21 

ia86 

28 

8-teaoher 


36 

61.01 

64 

11 

1S.M 

11 

4- or more teacher 

81 

47 

68.02 

06 

16 

19 76 

30 

Total 

eu 

836 

68.35 

624 

80 

13.00 

03 


The average number of visits paid to schools by Jeanes 
teachers rises as the size of school increases. The most 
signfficant feature about table 21 is the fact that only 80 
teachers reported any visits from the county or district super- 
intendent. One teacher claimed that the county superin- 
tendent hadUnot visited her school in 9 years, while some in 
other coimtles reported 2 or 3 visits a year from the super- 
intendent- 

» ric^da. SdtLo^tloiLBl 8tirv«y Oommissloa. Offi<^ B«port. Apr, 4, lOStt. TaPihawiww 

p. 

* Hardy. Op. oit. 
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In a rccont Htiiciy of tho Bupervision of Ixigli schools for 
Negroes ^ it wwh found that Hohools in rural areas received 
fewer viaits from supervi«t>ry oilicers than did schools in 
urban centers. Thus, tliosc schools which need the most 
supervision > beeaust^ td tiie inadequate preparation of their 
teachers and other <lisad vantages, received the least. 

nxniiAuy 

On account of r<H»ent changes in educational theory and 
practice, schools are becoming increasingly dependent upon 
libraries. Table 22 shows that the library facilities for Negro 
children in rural areas are very meager. However, better 
prepared teachers, more modem teaching methods, and 
stimulation and aid from State and other agencies are be- 
ginning to have an inlluence in improving the school library 
situation for colored children. 


Tarla 22 . — Jbibrary book 9 


SUM of »obool 


Schools 

roplyirqc 

. 

00 

48 

.. r ... 

48 

50 

a»t— ohor 

55 

02 

4*or*imMr* tooehor ... 

117 

45 

Total — ....... 

74 

170 


Table 22 shows the average number of books per school 
for each size group. The advantage held by the 4-or-more 
teacher schools over the smaller schools in most of the other 
school factors considered is maintained in the matter of 
average number of library books per school. 

Two observations should be made with reference to this 
table. First, these schools, being under Jeanes teachers, 
probably represent better practices than would be found in 
the graeral run of Negro rural schools. Consequently, the 
ahowdng made here, small though it is, is probably not repre- 
sentative of the general situation. Second, the value of a 
iibraury lies not so much in the number of books as in the 
kind and ctccesaibility. A detailed study of these factors, 
which is beyond the scope of the present study, would yield 
valuable information. One ingenious princip^, unable to 

• 0«Uir«r. AabroM. BmaooOmrj <d o c>l lno ior NagroM. Op. dt. 
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secure a, library room, for liis soliool, solvocl l»i« i>rol>leiu. In 
order to mtaJk© the books tlio seliool |>ossessocl aooessibl© to 
tbe pupils, be converted part of tlie balcony of His auditorium 
into a library- THis temporary arramiycinont, witH its 
mezzanine effect, presented a veiy fjood appearaxnce. 

In tbis connection it is encotaraif^'inf; to note tlie aiid to tlxe 
library movement wbicb tbe Itosenwald If'nnd iias fnrnisbed. 
In tbe -Annual Report of tbe foundation for 1020,^ tbe presi- 
dent outlined tbe activities of tlie fxmd in fumisbin^ library 
facilities for rural schools and su^^ested tbe type of coopera- 
tion wbicb would be given. 

^ aSrcLbree, Sidwin JTtxIlULS Ito«ezxwaJ<l Ktuidl. Report ror yettr 1930. Obloaffcb. 

JuXluB JRrOsenwaJd ^ 



CHAI>TKU VI : nriLDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Fow phnsi*s of ocltication of Negroes in rural communities 
have jniuli' greater progrt^ss than schoolhouse planning and 
erection, Keeeiving impetus from tlio Rosenwald Fund, the 
movement has gr4>wn \intil the amount of money spent for 
the erection of school buildings, while relatively small in 
comparison with the need, has reached large pwroportions. 
Mucli space could he devoted to the subject of lack of school- 
rooms and tnade<|unte !>uiidings and equipment for colored 
children in rural communities. While quantitative data of 
a national scope liearing on this situation for the present 
year are not available, it is generally known that schoolhouscs 
for Negro <*h}ldren in most of the rural areas of the South 
are in a had state of repair, to say the least. The extent of 
aid by the Kosenwnld Fund in providing more and better 
school buildings for Negroes in rural communities can be 
seen from table 23. 

Tablb 23 .^ — Schiml buildir^t aided hy Roeenvjald Fund, t91S—l&90, 

together vrUh pupil capetdty and coat ^ 


stilt* 

Butldloio 

Aided by 
tWKl 

pupn 

oepacity 

Cost 

Atnbumii , , . . . . ..... 

aoB 

38,070 

$1. 177.636 

ArkiiniMMi 

soft 

43,«fi0 

1.809,063 

norldn . . 

no 

aO.836 

1,030.833 

ci*prgiii ......... 

331 

31.005 

1.112,404 

kantiicky 

14& 

14.760 

866.790 

. 

437 

50.355 

1. 666, 172 

M«rylimd 

144 

13. 140 

717.220 

MU»b»l|t|il 

Me 

73,305 

3; 670. 103 

North c^wrolio* — 

790 

108,000 

4.732,742 

OklubMiui 

190 

16,930 

061. 173 

South CnrtUliui 

470 

70.300 

2. 740, 210 

T«nm**a*..v. 

067 

4^075 


T*xiut 

475 

49,500 

2.035.456 

VlTRiolii 

000 

30.870 

1.708,885 

TotAl 

0,076 

612,405 

25.342.272 


* XmbvM, Edwlii a. Junta RoMOWiAd Fuad. Kevlew for tla year. Ohlotgo, 

43 
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BUILI>1XC1S 

Jeanes teachers have been ospooitilly active in the building 
of these Rosenwald Bohools to which attention Iuih boon 
called. Table 24 shows that of the 587 schools concerning 
which teachers reported, 230, or 30.1 percent, are liosenwald 
schools. 

Materials of I^racticaily all of the teachers 

reporting on the tyi>o of construction indicatcHi that their 
schools are frame buildings. Otit of n total of 580 schools 
reported, 567, or 96 percent, are of frame construction; 15 
are brick; 4, stucco; and 3 are constructed of soino other 
material. 

State of repair of buildings , — In an attempt to ascertain the 
general condition of the buildings which house elementaiy 
rural schools for colored cliildren, teachers were asked to 
express their opinions regarding the state of repair of the 
building. The items about whicli information wtxs sought 
were: Outside paint, inside paint, windows, woodwork, steps, 
and masonry. 

It is acknowledged that these data lack objectivity, inas- 
much as no score card was used in an attempt to standardize 
the judgments of teachers. However, it is believed that the 
teachers answering have a sufficiently clear idea of what is 
good, fair, and poor in the matter of the state of repair of 
their buildings to give some validity to their opinions, 

Tabijbi 24 . — Number and percent cf RoeenxDald echooU by H*e of echool 


SUe of Bobools 

Nuntbar 

raplylCK 

Numbar 
of Koaan- 
waJd 
achoohi 

Paroont 

t 


t 

4 

l-teacb«r 

306 ^ 

68 

30.00 

........ 

187 

«0 

4a 13 

a-toneher... ............... 

88 

86 

63.06 

4-or‘3tto(ro ............. 

77 

61 ! 

6a 38 

Total 

687 

380 

89.1 


Table 25 shows the results of this inquiry. 

The teachers of the 4-or-more tecusher schools are the only 
ones who report the condition of any portion of their build- 
ings to be in good repair in as many as 60 percent of the cases. 
Considering all the schools together, there Is no part of the 
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buildin^H which in<Hcatod to be in ^ood repair by as many 
as 50 por<*<*nt of t!^e teaohc'rs; in most cases it approximated 
more nearly a tliird. About one fourth of the teachers 
claimed tliut the various parts of the buildings listed were in 
fair condition, 

KQUn*MENT 

Seatiftr/yar/i/ifVu. -“Table 20 siiows facts relating to student 
desks In tiie seliool buildings under consideration. Of the 
532 sehools etjn<*erning which data on these items were ob- 
tained, 19, or 3.57 iH'reent, had no desks at all. Single desks 
were possessed by 1 80 schools (34.96 percent); 308 (57.8 per- 
cent) had <h>ul>l<* desks, 

TABt.K 25 .— nnd percerU of aehoola whoae buildings are in the State 

of repair indicated 



State of repair 

ItttUt 

tlood 

Fair 

Poor 


NiiiitlxMr 

rerceiDt 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

I 

t 

I 

< 

6 

e 

7 

imim . 

lft3 

34.8 

162 

36.6 

163 

26.6 

IrutMtt ivalni 

IM 

aas 

136 

33.0 

113 

ia4 

WllttlOW*! 

‘JM 

43.6 

168 

37.6 

00 

16.3 

M'tHMiwtirk 

931 

S7.8 

ISO 

30.4 

84 

13.7 

St^im 

»I7 

36.6 

164 

36.8 

121 

10 8 

Mwumry 

am 

83.8 

106 

17. 1 

77 

12.6 


TAnuE 20.— Type* of daaka provided by aize of school 


Types of ileaku 

t-NMbdMC 

3»teaoher 

1 ■ - ■ - ■ 

8-teaolier 

4-or-moro 

teacher 

Total 

mm 

mm 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 


Par- 

oent 


Per- 

cent 

m 

Per- 

cent 

1 



4 

n 

B 

D 

6 

D 

16 

11 

No eludeoi dealta. . . 
Binitle deiAca .... . 

Double deeica 

Bemdiea with backa 
but notleaica. . ... 

Seats with no baeica 
iletahia rary . . . . 

flame batsht 

Nomber replyins. 

16 

63 

116 

118 

18 

68 

48 

ABO 
33. IS 
4a 86 

60.31 

7.66 

38.88 

laao 

8 

61 

no 

64 

11 

87 

31 

1.78 
86^96 
68. 6S 

81.31 
6.86 
6a 38 

zais 

B 

Si 



10 

186 

308 

208 

40 

243 

76 

8.67 

84.96 

67.80 

30.00 

7.61 

45.72 

14.28 

1 

47.30 

01.80 

88. 10 
12.72 
74.60 
laTS 

47 

48 

16 

4 

47 

6 

68. 11 
60.60 

21.70 
6,70 
68. 11 
7.24 1 

S 

86 

173 

65 

60 ^ 

1 

683 
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In view of the progress which has been made in seating pro- 
vision for children,^ it is unfortunate to find schools still using 
ancient seating facilities in the form of benches, but they may 
still be found in many rural schools, and to a considerable 
extent in the rural schools for colored children. Table 26 
indicates that 208 schools (39.09 percent) use benches with 
backs, but no desks in front, similar to church pews, while 
7.51 percent had seats with no backs. Seventy-six (14.28 
percent) teachers said that all their seats were the same 
height. This fact is significant considering the wide variation 
in the ages of the pupils, as shown in chapter IV. The ad- 
vantage of the larger-sized schools over the smaller ones is 
again to be noted in their seating facilities. 

Blackboards . — ^Another essential for the successful prose- 
cution of school work is adequate blackboard facilities. How 
well are rural schools for Negroes under Jeanes teachers thus 
provided? Table 27 answers this question. It will be ob- 
served that 11 (2,42 percent) of the 454 teachers responding 
said their schools had no blackboards. Hlack oilcloth was 
used in 46 schools (10.13 percent). Beaverboard was used 
by 69.16 percent. Only 83 (18.28 percent) had slate boards. 


TabIiXi 27 . — Blackboard facilitiea by size of school 



1 

1-teacher 

2-t6acher 

3-teacher 

4-or more 
teacher 

Total 

Blind of blackboards 





1 






provided 

Num- 

1 Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

^Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 


her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

oent 

ber 

oent 

ber 

cent 

1 
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B 

n 
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0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

N’o blackboards 

8 

4.21 

E 

0.68 

1 

2.04 

E 

1.49 

11 

242 

Black oilcloth — 

28 

14.73 

14 

9.45 

2 

4.08 


2.99 

46 

10 13 

Beaverboard 

128 

67,36 

103 

60.59 

38 

77 65 


67. 16 

314 

60 16 

Boards of slate 

26 

13.68 

30 

20.27 

8 

16.32 

■ii 

28.36 

63 

18.28 

Total replying — 

100 


148 


49 


67 


454 
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Other jacnJAfd^s . — The use of a variety of teaching aids in 
addition to the conventional textbook is rapidly coming into 
wide use by forward-looking teachers and administrators. 
They are among the j&rst things for which one looks in attempt- 
ing to evaluate the ability of a school to do ejBfective work. 

i In order to provide for the more modem teaohlns methods many schools are beglrmlns to 
use chairs and tables of varyins helshts. 
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The manner in which the rural schools under consideration 
here measure up in this regard is shown in table 28. From 
the picture shown in tliis table it may be said that there is a 
pauoity__of teaching aids Z&.-Nuraber 


and 'percent of 
echools having addxtional equipment 
{,teaching aide) 


Typo of equipment 
provided 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 

Percent 
of schools 
replying 

Maps 

256 

90 

67 

21 

12 

1 

6 

1 

33 

81 52 
28.60 

18. 15 
6-69 

3 82 

0. 31 
1.01 
0.3L 
ia50 

C>loV>e8- - 

Charts 

Illustrative pictures 

Rand tray 

Stereosoupe. 

Vietrola or piano.. 

liulletln board. 

M Iscellaneous. 

Number replying. ... 

314 ; 



rrABiiiB 29 . — Number and percent of 
echoots having given type of service 
fadlitiea 


Type of service faculties 


Num- 

ber 


Peroent 


Individual cup... 
Outdoor fountain. 
Indoor fountain. . 

Other 

Washina factUtlw: 

Hand basins 

Common towel... 
Individual towel - 
Ltehtlns syatem. 

None - 

Xjam ue - 

Gaslisdit 

Sleotrlcity. 

other 

Toilet faoUltlee: 

None 

Outdoor 

Outdo<»' flush 

Indoor ohemioal.. 

Indoor flush - 

I*roteoted 

Not protected 


581 

1 

12 

5 

410 

15 

51 

13 

18 

70 

148 

47 

400 

31 

34 

lid 

380 

63 
232 

131 

333 

12 

64 
2 

11 

615 

11 

3 

13 

442 

86 


06 


and facilities in the rural 
elementary schools for 
Negroes under considera- 
tion. And insofar as this 
picture is representative, 
it reveals a situation 
having wide educational 
implications. 

SKRVICK FACILITIES 

Table 29 reveals facts 
which have important re- 
lationship to the health of 
the rural N egro population. 

Data are given on heating 
and fire protection facili- 
ties; provision for drinking 
water, and washing and 
bathing ; lighting and toilet 
facilities. 

Heating and Jire proteC'- 
iion , — Practically all the 
schools are heated by 
stoves. In the 611 schools 
included in the study, 581 
(95 percent) stoves were 
used. This is important 
when considered in con- 
nection with the fact that 
67 percent of the schools 
have no fire protection facil- 
ities, as shown in the table. 

'Drirdcing teofer. — The 
percentage of schools pro- 
viding drinking water from 
deep and shallow wells is 37. From data in hand it may be 
safely assumed that the water from majiy of these wells does 
not get r^ular inspection and chemical analysis. 


IleatinR system: 

Stoves Cwoocl or ooel) 

Ileaten (gas). 

Omtes (wood or ooal) 

Other 

Fire protection: 

None 

Standpipe... 

Chemical fire extinguisher 

Fireproof building 

Other 

Drinking provisions. 

Shallow well 

Deep well 

Common cup 


oe 
. 16 
1 06 
.81 


67. 10 
3.46 
8.34 
2. 13 
2 04 

12.02 
24 22 
7.69 

66.46 
6.07 
5.56 

is.es 

62. 19 
10 31 
37,07 

21.44 

54.50 

1.06 

10.47 
.32 

1.80 

S4.28 

1.80 

.40 

2.12 

73.30 

13.01 
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Washing facilities . — In view of the importance of clean 
hands to health it is encouraging to find that 62 percent of the 
schools possessed washbasins and that 38 percent had 
individual towels. Doubtless this is a reflection of the influ- 
ence of Jeanes teachers. Wlule no information is available 
concerning the use of these facilities, from general observation 
it is probably correct to say that they are fairly well used. 

Lighting facilities . — Of the 611 schools in the study, 131 
(21.44 percent) had no artificial lighting facilities; 383 (54.5 
percent) had lamps; while electricity was used by 10.5 
percent. 

Attempt was made to gather information concerning 
the natural lighting of the schools, but xisablo data were 
unobtainable. 

Toilet facilities . — Five hundred and fifteen (84,28 percent) 
of the schools had ordinary outdoor toilets; 11 schools had 
outdoor flush toilets and 13 had indoor flush toilets. 

Two features about this table are worthy of note: First, 
there are 11 schools that had no toilet facilities at all; and 
second, 85 (13.91 percent) teachers said their toilets were not 
well protec^d nor had sufficient privacy. 

In many instances there are only slight differences between 
schools of various sizes in the percent of their number 
possessing the facilities discussed above, but wherever the 
differences are significant in practically every case they are 
in favor of the larger-sized schools. 

SCHOOL. OARnSN 

Only 61 (10 percent) schools have school gardens, according 
to the data in hand. The 4-or-more teacher schools greatly 
surpass the others in this regard, the percentage of schools 
of this group having school gardens being 27.16 as compared 
with 5.75 percent of the 1 -teacher schools, 9.84 percent of the 
2-teacher schools, and 6.7 percent of the 3-teacher schools. 

If the small number of schools having gardens reflects the 
tendency of a shift in emphasis from school gardens to home 
gttrdens tmder the supervision of the school, the small number 
is not to be deplored. But it is not known to what extent 
this is true. However, it is generally conceded that the school 
has an obligation in promoting a greater appreciation for the 
finer values of rural life by every possible means, whether 
by school gardens, home gardens, or some other agency. 



CHAPTER VII : EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES 


As has been repeatedly observed, the bringing of the school 
and community in to closer relationsliip is one of the primary 
aims of the Jeanes teachers. Considerable activity in this 
regard, therefore, should bo found among the schools under 
their supervision. 

One of the most interesting examples of extended school 
service observed by the writer was the case of a school build- 
ing project in one of the black-belt counties. For more than 
17 years the Jeanes supervisor had labored in the coimty in 
an effort to stimulate interest and encourage cooperation in 
building more and bettor schools. This most recent project 
was to be her crowning achievement. Negro citizens of the 
community donated more than 60,000 feet of lumber from 
their farms. They also donated their labor and other serv- 
ices to build the schoolhouse. Men in the community who 
were not skilled mechanics would go out and work on the 
farms of men who were skilled, thus releasing the skilled per- 
sons for work on the school building. One old gentleman 
who hauled the first logs from which lumber was obtained 
for the first Rosenwaid school in the county and who had 
helped on many others was particularly proud of the small 
assistance wliich be gave on what he considered his last school 
project. AJ though the school board did not contribute a 
dollar to the erection of this improved 4-room school, all the 
citizens, colored and white, rejoiced at its completion and 
dedication, and the supervisor was happiest of all, not merely 
because her son was made principal, but because of what she 
considered to be the triumph of an idea — school and com- 
munity cooperation. 

Another example of extended school services is the case of 
a young agricultural teacher who made a simple social and 
economic survey of the Negroes in his county and used the 
information obtained in extension classes for the farmers. 

In an effort to ascertain objective data concerning this 
matter, teachers were asked to describe briefly provisions 
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made by them to promote good relationship between school 
and community. A variety of replies was received to this 
inquii*y. The activities named were classified into eight cate- 
gories as shown in table 30. The teachers responding 
numbered 482. 

There are shght differences between the sizes of schools in 
the average number of activities sponsored. For the 
1-teacher schools the average is 1.6; 2-teacher schools, 1.8; 
3-teacher schools, 2; and 4-or-more teacher schools, 1.9. 

In the percentage of schools promoting the various 
of activities listed there are only two activities in which the 
differences are particularly marked, namely, parent- teacher 
associations and visitation of homes. In both cases a greater 
percentage of larger schools promoted them. The percent- 
ages of schools of various sizes which sponsor parent- teacher 
associations are: 1 -teacher schools, 50.4; 2-teacher schools, 
72.7; 3-teacher schools, 70; and 4-or-more teacher schools, 
88 . 6 . 

In the matter of home visitation the following percentages 
prevail: 1-teacher schools, 12.01; 2-teacher schools, 12.33; 
3-teacher schools, 16; 4-or-more teacher schools, 21.42. 


TabIjB 30 — Number and percent of teachers who named various activities 

sponsored by ih&ir schools^ by size of school 


Activity 

l-teaoher 

2-teacher 

3-teacher 

4-or-more 

teacher 

Total 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 
1 ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

BS 

1 Per- 
1 cent 


Per- 

cent 

1 

S 

3 

4 

S 

9 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Parent-teacber associ- 











ation 

106 

60.40 

112 

72.72 

36 

70 

62 

88.67 

314 

66. 14 

Coinmuiilty lesigue j 

16 

7 69 

8 

6 19 

5 

xo 



29 

6.01 

Special programs 

66 

31 26 j 


18.83 

12 

24 

13 

18. 67 

110 

24.67 

Opportunity school 

11 

6 28 

3 

1.04 

4 

8 J 

6 

7 14 

23 

4.77 

Visiting homes 

26 

12. 01 

19 

12.33 

8 

16 

16 

21.42 

67 

13.90 

Cooperation with 











church 

7 

3.36 

7 

4.64 

4 

8 

6 

7. 14 

23 

4.77 

School visiting days 

70 

33.66 

60 

32.46 

19 

38 

21 

30 OO 

160 

33 19 

Mother’s dub 

7 

3.36 

4 

2.60 

2 

4 ' 

2 

2.86 

16 

3 11 

other 

43 

20.67 

63 

34.40 

20 

40 

16 

22.86 

132 

27.39 


For the group as a whole the percentages of schools foster- 
ing the activities listed are: Parent-teacher associations, 
65.14; school visiting days, 33.19; special programs, 24.67; 
visiting homes, 13.90; community league, 6.01; cooperation 
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with, church, 4.77; opportunity school, 4.77; mothers' clubs, 
3.11; and other, 27.39. 

These extension activities indicate that the supervisors 
attempted to attain the goals set for them by Dr. J. EC. 
Dillard when he laid down the following four rules for their 
guidance (the only specific rules given them): (1) Keep in 
touch with the coxinty superintendent; (2) keep in touch 
with the ministers and churches; (3) get some particular 
work done that will lutch the school to the life of the com- 
munity; and (4) yo-u are only a helping visitor; it is not 
your school, so do not bo bossy. 

The following excerpts from letters and reports from Jeanes 
teachers illustrate the typo and scope of extension work 
done by them and the nature of the community relationships 
which are promoted: 

1. . . . Through tho courtesy of the Home Makers Department, 
it has been possible to demonstrate lessons in domestic science as well 
as to acquaii^it the children with many useful household products. 
Talks have been made on care of the books, cleanliness, health, and 
sanitation. All schools are preparing for the Interscholastic League 
which convenes at Rocky Mound School in this month. 

Negro History Week wais well conducted and much interest mani- 
fested. 

Money raisc<i for school purposes, $48.17. 

2. , - . Four P.T.A. and one teachers' meeting were held. Quite 
a few schools olwerved Negro History Week. 

A live-at-homo program was discussed and stressed in each adult 
meeting. 

$25.25 reported. 

8. ... A very keen interest is being shown in all school activities — 
improving and beautifying grounds. Fences are being repaired and 
new onra built, tro^ and flowers are planted. Several school gardens 
deserve special mention. Sugarland has reported $6.50 as the result of 
the sale of garden plants and vegetables. 

The Intersoholastic League and County Meet will be held March 
25-26, at Sugarland. All hands are busy making preparations for this 
splendid occasion. Activitios of club women and girls will be displayed 
and its development and possibilities for the future pointed out. The 
display of the work in sewing, handicraft, home improvement, and can- 
ning will demonstrate what has been done. 

Rosenwald Day will be observed in County generally, but 

especially in Rosenwald school buildings. What an opportunity to 
honor the name of one whose liberality has so benefited the Negro. 

Visited many homes and in many cases endeavored to relieve the 
sick. 

Money reported raised for school improvement, $122.36. 
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4. . . . Negro History Week was observed in. several of tlie schools. 
I feel that the time devoted to the study of the Negro during Negro 
History Week has done some good toward creating a desire among the 
students to read what Negro literature they are able to get. 

A large number of programs were rendered, also a large number of 
trees and shrubs were planted, which featured a part of the school 
programs on February 22. 

5. . . . The month of May has surely proved to be all too short a 
month with so many ideas to be worked out. 

The following weeks and special days have been observed by the 
schools and communities: National Child Health Day, May 1^; Mother's 
Day, May 8; World Good-Will Day, May 18; "Music Week, May 1. 

The May Queen was crowned in New Town and Central High School- 
Park School had a pageant representing eight nations of the world in 
costumes, songs, and dances. Hillside's school closing represented 
daily activities. There were 361 graduated from the seventh grades 
and 94 graduated from the high schools in the county. 

The work of the clubs and communities is progressing nicely. They 
have reported 5,000 chickens, 860 turkeys, 500 goslings, 250 pigs; 
canned 1,000 quarts of berries, 600 pints of jellies and jams, and 976 
quarts of vegetables. 

The teachers have had an executive committee meeting outlining 
plans for the summer. I am urging all of them to attend the Bishoi)- 
Wiley Summer School to get the information offered by the course in 
rural school supervision, which is endorsed by our county superintend- 
ent- We are proud to have this course taught in our county, 

6. . . . The Jeanes work in this county closed May 16, with a very 
successful year's work. I hope that the work will continue to grow 
and the literary and Industrial work will keep the same keen interest 
in the future as it has in the past. 

During the school year, I have made 169 visits to schools, visited 
40 homes, organized 14 clubs, raised $365, and traveled approximately 
1,600 miles. 

7- » - . At last we are winding up a large brick Kosenwald school 
built entirely by colored, on colored land, by free colored labor, etc. 
We purpose dedicating it July 26-28. 

We had problems during the depresfflion, but we are through, -with 
only about $2,5CK) indebtedness on a $20,000 building. This school 
is 8 miles from three towns and 12 mO^ from the Training School. 
Built in a community of 100 square miles of land owned by Negro 

farmers whose labor has built the brick school 149 by 66 feet. 

■ 

These letters and reports are typical of the hundreds 
which have been written by the Jeanee teanhers since the 
beginning of the work, and indicate the importance which 
has bean attach^ to the matter of e:gtepding the services 
the sohoola into the life of the community. 



CHAPTER VIII : SUMMARY, CONTCLUSIONS, AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are some of the more significant findings and 
conclusions resulting from the present study : 

1. Rural schools for colored children are, in general, far 

removed from the pupils they serve. Of the 
44,187 pupils under investigation, 17 percent live 
3 miles or more from the school they attend and 
39 percent live a distance of 2 miles or more. 

2. IDespito the inaccessibility of schools, most Negro 

pupils in rural areas must either walk to school 
or provide their own conveyances. Of 44,187 
pupils it was reported that only 471, or 1.06 
percent, are transported to and from school at 
public expense. 

3. Pupil mortality in Negro rural schools is extremely 

high. According to data in the present study, 
out of 100 Negro pupils who start in the first 
grade only 9 reach the fifth grade, 7 the sixth 
grade, 4 the seventh grade, and 2 the eighth 
grade. More than 70 percent of the pupils are 
enrolled in the first four grades. In other words, 
more than one third of the Negro pupils never go 
beyond the first grade and nearly three fourths 
never advance beyond the fourth grade. This is 
in close agreement with the situation foimd among 
Negroes for the Southern States in general, but is 
a great deal worse than the situation found among 
all the children of the country. 

4. This study shows that Negro pupils are greatly 

retarded, the proportion of the pupils who are 
over age being approximately two thirds. The 
amount of retardation seems to be related to the 
size of school. Fewer of the pupils of 4-or-more 
teacher schools are over age than is true of the 
smaller schools. It is beheved that much of the 
excessive retardation among Negro pupils is due 
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to shortness of the school term, poorly prepared 
and overloaded teachers, lack of equipment, poor 
health, and inaccessibility of schools. 

5. The typical teacher of the 1-, 2-, and 3-teacher Negro 

elementary rural school under Jeanes teachers is 
a woman and is approximately 30 years of age; 
the typical head teacher of the 4- or more-teacher 
rural school for Negroes is a married man of about 
35 years of age. The training of the Negro 
teachers of rural elementary schools under Jeanes 
teachers increases markedly with the size of 
school. The average for the entire group is about 
one year of collie training. The averages fpr 
the various sizes of school are: 1 -teacher, 0.24; 

2- teacher, 1.16; 3-teacher, 2.4 ; and 4- or-more teach- 
er, 3.5. The typical Negro rural teacher has had 
nearly 9 years of educational experience, but has 
been in his present position only 2 years. He 
attends 2 educational meetings a year, within his 
State or county, and reads an average of 2 maga- 
zines having to do with plans and methods in 
primary and elementary education. The typical 
Negro teacher of rural elementary schools receives 
a salary of $400. One out of every four receives 
less than $300 a year, while more than 70 percent 
axe paid a salary of $500 or less. 

6. hledian salaries of teachers by size of schools are: 

1-teacher schools, $346; 2-teaoher schools, $360; 

3- teacher schools, $429; and 4-or-more teacher 
schools, $478, The corresponding median salaries 
of white teachers in rural schools are; 1 -teacher 
schools, $883 ; 2-teacher schools, $881 ; 3-or-more 
teacher schools, $1,022; and all classes of schools, 
$945. Only 1.4 percent of the Negro teachers in 
the present study receive salaries of $880 or more 
compared with 72.4 percent for white rural 
teachers, 

7. Aside from the availability of educational facilities, 

the training and salary of teachers are the two 
most important problems in the whole rural 
educational situation of Negroes. They are insep- 
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arable and form a sort of vicious circle. Nearly 
a tliird of tbe teacbers have only four years of 
bigh-scbool training or less, while approximately 
two thirds are below what is considered to be the 
accepted standard, two years of college training. 
It is generally conceded that there must be an 
improvement of the training of Negro rural teach- 
ers, but how a teacher who receives only S500 a 
year (seven tenths of the Negro rural teachers 
receive $500 or less) can save enough to advance 
herself professionally presents a problem of serious 
proportions. 

8. Negro rural teachers are beginning to make use of 

some of the newer devices in the promotion of the 
education of their pupils. Psychological examina- 
tions and standardized objective tests were used, 
respectively, by 13 and 19 percent of the schools. 
Twenty-four percent of the teachers made some 
provision for individual differences - 

9. Although considerable impetus has been given by 

tlie Rosenwald Fund to the movement for the 
improvement of housing conditions of Negro 
schools, there is still much to be desired. Nearly 
40 percent of the schools included in this study 
are Posen wald schools. Doubtless the majority 
of the remaining 60 percent constitute the schools 
mentioned by teachers as not being in a good 
state of repair. 

LO- The equipment of Negro rural schools is, in the main, 
meager, and inadequate for educational use. 
Nearly 40 percent of the schools still use benches 
with no desks. A few schools have no black- 
boards at all. 

LI. A large number of the teachers indicated that they 
had handwashing facilities in the school, the per- 
cen*t being 62.19. Ordinary stoves are used to 
heat 67.1 percent of the schools, most of which 
have no fire protection facilities. Only 10.47 per- 
cent have electric lights, hlost of the schools 
still use the ordinary outdoor toilets, several of 
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wluch were not well protected or sufficiently 
private. Eleven schools had no toilets at all. 
Only 10 percent of these rural schools have school 
gardens. 

12. Most of the supervision received by the rural ele- 

mentary schools xmder investigation comes from 
the Jeanes teacher, who, in general, is overloaded 
and underpaid. Some of them are responsible for 
as many as 90 schools, enrolling approximately 
10,000 pupils, scattered over an entire coimty. 
The typical Jeanes teacher has under her super- 
vision 33 schools, 49 teachers, and 1,737 pupils. 
She has attended school approximately 5 years 
beyond the elementary grades. She has had 10 
years of educational experience, and is employed 
8.7 months of the year. In view of the variety 
of activities in which she engages, including the 
teaching and supervision of industrial subjects; 
organization and promotion of school and com- 
munity clubs and activities ; and raising money for 
teachers' salaides, erection and repair of school 
buildings, equipment and other simdry purposes, 
it can hardly be expected that she can devote 
much time to the actual supervision of regular 
classroom work. 

13. In practically every criterion administered, the 3- 

and 4-or-more teacher schools have the advantage 
of the 1- or 2-teacher schools. 

REOOMMEKTDATIONB FOB FURTHER STUDY 

Iluring the prosecution of this study several questions con- 
tinually arose which for their answer would require further 
investigation. Some of them are : 

1. How do the educational results achieved in counties 

which have Jeanes teachers compare with those 
that do not have Jeanes teachers? 

2. In view of the new conditions and the present 

development of Jeanes work, what changes, if 
any, should be maxie in the objectives, scope, and 
methods of the work of Jeanes teachers? 
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3. Wlitit stops sliDuld bo tcikoxi to oxtend. supervision of 

Negro schools into counties which do not have 
supervisors? 

4. What is the relation between availability of schools 

and the attendance of Negro pupils? 

6. What relation is there between the ages of Negro 
pupils^ their school attendance, and pupil mor- 
tality? 

6. Does the condition of the roads affect the attendance 
of Negro pupils? 

7- Is there any relation between the socio-economic 
status, the school attendance, and pupil mortality 
of Negro children? 

8. Is pupil mortality, as reported by districts, counties, 

and States related to the availability of schools to 
Negroes? 

9, What is the relation between the availability and 

popularization of secondary education among 
Negroes? 

10. Is retardation of N^ro pupils influenced by length 

of school term, preparation of teachers, school 
equipment, and load which a teacher carries? 

11. What is the intelligence of Negro elementary rural 

pupils as compared with white elementary rural 
pupils, similarly situated? 

12. How do Negro teachers in rural elementary schools 

supplement the meager salaries which they receive 
for teaching? 

13. To what extent are appointments of Negro rural 

teachers based on training and certihcation? 

14. What happens to Negro elementary rural pupils 

who drop out of school? 

Because of the importance of many of these questions to 
further development of Negro education it is recom- 
mended that graduate students, research organizations, and 
lirofessional assooiatiom give them serious consideration in 
their effort to find problems for investigation and research 
prelects. 
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I>El>AIlTMl!lNX OF XI IB InXERIOK, 

Office of Ei:>tjcaxion, 
IVctshinfftonf, Z>.0.^ J%irio 19S3, 

Sir: This is the sixth bibliography of reseai'ch studies in educa- 
tion. The last study was quite large (more than 450 pages). Conse- 
quently we sought ways of reducing tliis one. The result has been, 
that we have issued several mimeographed studies containing some 
reseai'ches formerly published by title in this volume. That has left 
for inclusion in this volume only the masters’ and doctors’ theses and. 
faculty research studies. The studios marked with an asterisk are 
those which may be had by intcidibrary loans from the Office of 
Education. In August 1031 we began the collection of doctors’ dis- 
sertations and outstanding masters’ theses. "VVe now have more than 
700 of these coming from 139 cooperating colleges. Circulation of 
these studies will holi> research in education and prevent duplication 
of effort. 

I think that the volume is decidedly worth while and respectfully 
recommend that it be published as a bulletin of this office. 

“VSTm. John Cooffjr, 

O oTitmdsaion&r. 

The SBORBXA.R'ir of xiie Inxbhior. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


SCOPE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 

As we prebent the sixth ^ annual compilation of research studies 
in education, we inaugurate a new policy for issuing our bibli- 
ographies. The IBibliography of Research Studies in Education, 
starting with this number, will be devoted entirely to masters’ and 
doctors’ theses and faculty research studies completed during the 
period covered. This compilation is for the school year September 
1, 1931, through August 31, 1932. In addition to the printed bibli- 
ography, we expect to issue, annually, mimeographed lists of re- 
search studies completed by State departments of education and State 
educational associations; city school systems; and educational asso- 
ciations, independent agencies and individuals. These three mimeo- 
graphe<l bibliographies will cover the same types of material that 
were formerly included in the printed bibliography. 

In answer to a letter sent out on October 1, 1032, a total of 3,121 
theses and facility research studies were reported by 124 colleges and 
universities, including a number of institutions that had never re- 
ported to us before. We hope eventually that all institutions 
granting graduate degrees in education, or whose faculty members 
carry on research in education, will report to us, so that their studies 
may be included in the bibliography for the use of students and 
institutions interested. 

A number of faculty research studies were reported as having been 
accepted by various etlucational periodicals. As the articles have 
not yet been published, wo are unable to give their volume and page 
references. A few articles wex*e published in magazines later than 
August 1932, but were included as the studies were completed during 
the period covered by the bibliography. 

The table shows the number of research studies in various fields of 
education which were completed in 1931-32. The most popular fields 
were those of (1) special subjects of the curriculum; (2) vocational 
training including such related subjects as agricultural education and 
home economics; (3) school administration; (4) teacher training; 
(5) school management; (6) school health and physical education; 
(7) secondary education and junior colleges; (8) Ingher education; 
(9) testing and research. 

1 BJftriler bulletins In the serlee are ; l©2e-27. Bulletin, 1028, No. 22 ; 1027-28. Bulletin. 
1029» No. 86; 1028-29. Bulletin 1080. No. 28; 1929-30, Bulletin, 1981, No. 13; anO 
1930-31, Bulletin, 1982, No. 10, 
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Number of research studies in ranous fields of cdueafion, JDSl-SQ 


Subject 

1 

DoctoiV 

Musi ors’ 

Facull V 
rebotvreh 

Total 

1 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 Edueational hiatorv and bloenvDhy * 

20 

r>o 

8 

87 

2.78 

2 Current educational conditions — United States- - 
3- Current educational conditions — Foreign and 
international- 

4 

iu 

39 

32 

10 

2 

63 

50 

1 68 

1,60 

4 !Educational theory, sp^ccial methods - 

10 

61 

10 

71 

2. 27 

ii ‘RHnim-tinnHT nsvchnlCHrv. child Studv - 

8 

31 

14 

53 

1 . 6ft 

fi Tftptinff and rftsfiiirch _ _ - 

17 

70 

56 

14;i 

4 67 

7 SpeciaT subjects of curriculum--------. 

50 

6r3 

08 

800 

1 25 63 

8 Elementary education, including preschool------ 

1) 

45 

7 

61 

2.26 

9 p!(y»nndary fwiucaitiO'n and Jnninr colleges 

17 


17 

157 

6.03 

10 Teacher troinlng and status 

45 


25 

183 

6.86 

11, Higher education - ------ 

2:1 


55 

149 

4,76 

12 School administration - 

25 


22 


7. 30 

13 School management - ----- 

1 H 


23 

184 

6 80 

14 School hull dmgs - 

1 5 


7 

39 

1 21 

16 School health and physical education-. ------- 

i 20 


15 

16G 

5.31 

16 Play, social aspects, and child welfare-- - 

i 17 

69 

4 

80 

2 66 

17 Moru and religious education - - 

0 

05 

11 

82 

2.62 

18 Vocational training, Including agricultural eduea- 
tioUf home economics, etc 


241 

14 

268 

8 57 

19, Quldonce - --------------------- 


38 

6 

46 

1.44 

20, Education of racial groups 


40 

1 

50 

1.60 

21 Exceptional children--- 


65 

6 

74 

2.36 

22. Education extension - - -i 


14 


18 

67 

23 Education of women- - - 


u : 

2 

14 

.45 

24, Libraries ------- 


64 

8 

64 

2.05 







Total - - — — - — 

357 

2,375 

38U 

3,121 

100 





Of the special subjects of the cunuculum, those receiving the most 
attention were English grammar and. composition, with a total of 82 
entries ; music, TT ; psychology, 4Y ; art, 46 ; modern languages, 44 ; 
social studies, 44 ; history, 41 ; and English literature, 38» 

As a large niimber of the theses bear upon more than one subject, 
all theses in a field cannot be listed together, but may be found 
through the cross references at the end of the subject, or through the 
subject index. 

The entries were classified and indexed by Euth A. Gray, assisted 
by Julia L. Power and Delia V. Cafferty. In qi'der to save as much 
space as possible, the annotations, most of which were furnished by 
the persons reporting, have been made as brief as possible. 

Many of the studies listed are available for consultation in various 
public and institutional libraries. Printed material here mentioned 
may ordinarily be obtained from the publishers. The Office of Edu- 
cation cannot supply the publications listed, other than those ex- 
pressly designated as its own. Unpublished theses are indicated by 
the abbreviation ms. after the number of pages, signifying that the 
study is in typewritten or mimeographed form. An asterisk (*) 
indicates those theses which are on file in the library of the Office of 
Education. They may be borrowed through the interlibrary loan 
system for a limited time. Theses not on file in this office may pos- 
sibly be secured through an interlibrary loan from the institution 
under whose supervision the study was made. 
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In Au|ruKt 1931, tho libmry of the Otlico of Education started col- 
lecting doctors’ dissertations and outstanding masters’ theses in the 
field of education. Since that time the Office has received 708 theses 
from 139 colleges and universities. These studies are available for 
interlibrai*y loan- The Ofiice of Education appreciates the coopera- 
tion of the graduate scJiools of education in sending us as many of 
their doctoi’s’ ami musters’ theses as possible, in order that the studies 
may be available to students and institutions interested in particular 
fields of educational research. The use of the loan collection is 
growing rapidly. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

We are continuing the use of abbreviations "which was started in 
the 193»0— 31 bibliography’. The list of abbreviations, with the name 
and address of the institution to which each refers, is given below. 


ABniti'JVi.vnoNa 

Ala. Poly. Inst-, 

American ITniv 

Arkanaaw 

Ark. St. T. C 

Birmingham-Southern 

Boston Coll 

Boston Univ 

Brigham Young — 

Brown - 

Buffalo 

Butlor_ 

California 

Catholic Uiiiv 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Claremont 

Coll, of the City of N.Y- 

Coll, of tho Pacific--. 

Colorado. 

Colo. Agr, Coll 

Colo. St. T. C 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Denver. 

DePauw 

Duke 

East Cent. St. T. C 


INSTITUTIONS 

Alabama polytechnic institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 

American university, Washington, D.C. 
Universitj’ of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Arkansas State teachers college, Conway, 
Ark. 

Birmingham-Southern college, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Boston college, Boston, Mass. 

Boston university, Boston, Mass. 

Brigham Young university, Provo, Utah. 
Brown university. Providence, B.I. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Butler university, Indianapolis, lud. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Catholic university of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Claremont colleges, Claremont, Calif, 
College of tho City of New’ York, New 
York, N.Y. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
XTmversity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
Colorado agricultural college, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Colorado State teachers college, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Columbia university. New York, N.Y. 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
DePauw university, Greencastle, Ind. 
Duke university, Durham, N.C. 

East Central State teachers college, Ada, 
Okla. 
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ABBBBVIATIOK B 

Bast. St. Nor. Sch 

Emory 

Florida 

Fla. St Coll, for Women. - 

Fordham 

George Washington 

Georgia 

Goshen 

Hampton 

Harvard 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ind. St. T. C-- 

Int. Y.M.G.A. Coll_ 

Iowa 

Iowa St. Coll 

John Carroll 

Johns Hopkins 

Kansas 

Kana. St. Coll 

Kans St. T- C., Emporia - 

Kans. St. T. C., Haye 

Kans St. T. C,, Pittsburg 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Loyola 

Marne 

Marquette. 

Maryland 

Mercer 

Miflum 

Michigan 

Mich. St. Coll- 

Mills 

Minnesota 

Miss. St. O. for W 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nebr. St. T. C 


XNSTITUTTONB 

En.stcrn State normal school, Madison, 
S.Dak 

Emory university, Emory, Ga. 

University of Florida, GaineHvillo, Fla. 

Florida State college for women, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Fordham imivorBity, New York, N.Y. 

George Washington university, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

University of Georgia, Athena, Ga. 

Goshen college, Goshen, Ind. 

Hampton institute, Hampton, Va. 

Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111, 

Indiana university, Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana State Teachers college, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

International young inon's Christian as- 
sociation college, Springfield, Mass. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Io>va State college, Amca, low'a. 

John Carroll university, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. 

University of Kansas, I.iawrence, Kana. 

Kansas State college of agriculture and 
applied science, Manhattan, Kans. 

Kansas State teachers college, Emporia, 
Kans. 

Kansas State teachers college, Haye, Kans. 

Kansas State teachers college, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 

University of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana State university. Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Loyola university, Chicago, 111. 

University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Marquette university, Milwaukee, Wis. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Mercer university, Macon, Ga. 

Miami university, Oxford, Oliio. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Michigan State college, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Mills college. Mills College, Calif. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi State college for women, Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nebraska State teachers college, Peru, 
Nebr. 
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AKnilBVIA'nOJS'S 
New Hampshire 

N.J. St T C 

New Mexico 

N.Mcx. St. Nt>r. Univ. 

N Mox St. T. C 

New York 

North Ciirolitiii- 

North I5akota_,_ 

N.Dak. Agr. CoU 

Northeastern St. T. C. 

Northwestern- 

Notre Dame 

Ohio 

Oklahoma- 

Okla. A. and M. Goll_. 

Oreg. Agr, Coll - . 

Peabody 

Pennsylvania 

Penn. State - - -- -- 

Philippines - 

Pittsburgh 

Platteville St. T. C 

Prineoton. 

Providence 

Puerto R.ico _ _ 

Puget Sound 

Purdue 

Rutgers 

St. Ia)uis 

Smith 

South Dakota - - 

Southern CuUfornia- - - 

South. Methodist 


INSTITUTIONS 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N H. 

New Jersey State teachers college, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N Mox 

New Mexico State normal university, Lai^ 
Vegas, N Mex. 

Now Mexico State teachers college, Silver 
City, N Mex. 

New York university. New York, N Y 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N C. 

University of North Dakota, Universitv, 
N Dak 

North Dakota agricultural college, State 
College, N.Dak. 

Northeastern State teachers college, Talle- 
quah, Okla 

Northwestern university, Evanston, HI. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Ohio State university, Columbus, Ohio. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Oklahoma agricultural and mechanical 
college, Stillwater, Okla 

Oregon agricultural college, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

George Peabody college for teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pennsylvania State college, State College, 
Pa. 

University of the Philippines, Manila, P.I. 

Xlniversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State teachers college, Platteville, Wis. 

Princeton university, Princeton, N.J. 

Providence college, Px'ovidence, R.I. 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
P.R. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Purdue university, La Fayette, Ind. 

Rutgers univeraity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

St. Louis university, St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith college, Northampton, Mass. 

University of South Dakota, Vermilion, 
S.Dak. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Southern Methodist university, Dall.n^, 
Tex. 
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Southwestern Southwc^jtern um\ersiiy, CjloorgetoMu^ 

Tex 

Stanford Stanford univonsitv, Stanford Universitv. 

Cahf 

St. Coll. forT State college for tcachcrfi, Albany, N.Y. 

Stetson Stotson universily, Do Land, Fla. 

Syracuse University of Syracuse, Syracuse, NY 

T C , Col Univ-_ Teachers college, Columbia university, 

Nev York, N Y 

Temple Temple university, Pluladelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Tbiivcrsity of Tennessee, Kiu>x\ille, Tenn. 

Texas University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Texas Tech. Coll Texas tecUimlogictil college, Lubbock, 

Tex 

Utah University of Iftah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Unixersity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia - Universitv of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Va. Poly. Inst__ Virginia polytechnic institute, Blacksburg, 

Va. 

Va. St. Coll Virginia State college, Ettnek, Va 

Washington University of Washington, Se.attlc, Wash. 

Wash St. Nor. Sch,_ Washington State normal school, Belling- 

ham, \\'ash 

Washington Univ Washington university, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesleyan Wcsle3’an university, Middletown, Conn. 

West Virginia West Virginia unixersity, Morgantown, 

W.Va. 

West Carolina T. C. - Western Carolina teachers college, Cullo- 

wheo, N.C. 

Western Reserve Western Reserve university, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

West. St. Coll W'estern State college, Gunnison, Colo. 

West. St. T. C Western State teachers college, Kalama- 

aoo, Mich 

Whittier Whittier college, Whittier, Calif 

Wichita University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans. 

William and Mary College of William and Mary, Williams- 

burg, Va. 

Wisconsin University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Wyoming University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Yale Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN EDUCATION, 1931-1932 

(Entries for mti'iterR’ and doctora’ theses are abbreviated “ Master’s, 1932, T. C., Col. 
Univ.,” Blj?nllU‘H a inaster'a thesis comiHetod in 1032 at Teachers Colleso, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. A complete list of abbreviations used for institutions may be 
found on pp xi— xiv. ) 

* Indicates theses on flic In the United States Olllce of Education library. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

1. Alzona, Encarnacion. History of education in the Philippines 1565-1930. 
Manila, University of the Philippines press, 1932. 390 p. 

The study dUcUHses the civilisation of the Filipinos In tlie sixteenth centurj'' ; educa- 
tion during the Siainlsh la^riod, 1505-1890 ; and education during the .Vmerican period, 
1809-1930. 

2. Anderson, George Capers. History of development of education in Mc^ 
Curtain county, t)kla. Master's, 1932. Oklahoma A and M. Coll.. 

3. Anderson, William Ray, jr. The history of state and federal aid to edti- 
cation in Sotith Caroliim. Master’s, 1932. Emory. 

Partleuliir uttcntloii is paid to the early period In the histuiy of the state during 
which the edueatioiuil policies anil alms were being formuhited 

4. Bailey, Edgar W. History of education in Magoffin county. Master's, 
1932. Kentucky. 

5. Baldreo. William Hickman. History of education in Ballard county. 
Master’s, 1032. Kentucky, 

6. Bennett, Clemmon Ardell. History of education In Garden county, Ga. 
Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

7. Berkowitz, Katban. The history of secondary education for boys in New 
York City from 1784 to the Civil War. Master’s, 1032. Coll, of the City of 
N.Y. 122 p, itiH, 

The New York free iicndeiny paved the way for the development of tlie public high 
Hchool sy'tem of New York City; most of the hchools were run by private indhiduala 
with Httie Htme or iiitinlelpal Hupervlsion, to prepare boys for college und buduesM ; the 
teachers were as well prepared In hubjett matter ua those in the modern sehoola 

8. Biggs, Byron Coleman. The aims and functions of private secondary 
schools in the United {States since 1870. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 160 p. ms. 

Modern private ntH'oadary scIiooIm are dliferont in charact(‘r from the old aeadiuniea. 
Their main ahna are <iM)llege preimruthm and tormutlon of ethical character. Such 
schools arc effective In promoting democratic spirit among their studentb. 

9. Blunt, Forrest F, The development of the public (white) high school in 
tlie counties of Maryland from 1865 to 1930. Master's, 1032. Maryland. 
107 p. nis. 

Attempts were made by the legislature to define, standardize, and udeuuntely support 
the high schools of the state with little permanent effect. The year lOIC marks the 
beginning of a strongly centralised State system which can easily be expanded to provide 
for the pre»*ut and future needs of the children of the state. 
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10. Bordenkirclier, Mary Alice. A liistorical stu<ly of tlic mission scliools 
in early territory now comprising Kansas. Mastei’s 1931. Ivans. St. T. O, 
Emporia. 62 p. ms. 

Describes early attempts to educate Indian childion, and covers the poilod from the 
earliest settlement of Kansas until Kansas was admitted as a state 

11. Bruner, Claude A. Origin and development of high -school standards in 
Massachusetts, 1821-1910. Master’s, 1932. Oliio. 170 p. ms. 

* 12. Campbell, Anna Montgomery. The black death and men of learning. 

Doctor’s, 1031. T. C., Col Univ. New York Cit.v, Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1932 210 p. (History of science society. New series 1.) 

This study describes the effects of the riajjiie ou medicine, aurgory, and hygiene 
and includes all other cultural activities 

13. Collins, Vamym Bansing. Princeton, jiast and present. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton university press, 1031. 200 p, 

* 14. Comstock, Bula Mae. A comparison of educational systems of New 
England and of the lower South, 1840-1860. Master’s, 1932, American Unlv. 
164 p. ms. 

Surveys public schools, academics, and colleges and universities In live states In New 
England and In five states in the South. The South hud three-fourtha aa many public 
schools as the North, enrolled more than ono-hnlf as many pupils, and raised $1.33 
more per pupil enrolled; the South had IS students enrolled in academies to 17 eiu oiled 
In the North and raised $0.11 more per student than the Nortli lor those schools. 
In 1860 in the South there were five times the number of universities, three times the 
number of professors and lnat^ucto^^, and more than three times the numbiT of 
students enrolled In the North. Requirements for admission were almost ld»*nticnl In 
both sections, and the teaching force of both consisted of equally eflleleiit und learned 
men 

15 Cusack, Hannah., The historical consideration of the concept of cultural 
education. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

10 Dasgupta, Debendra Chandra. The place of vocational education in 
modern educational theory from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. Doc- 
toi*’s, 1932. California. 224 p ms. 

Studies the writings of Rabelais, Vives, Montaigne, Mulcastcr, Coracnlus, Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, Peataloazi, Plchte, Herbart, Ex*oc1k‘1, Spencer, und Dewey, and shows 
that each of the authois considered vocational educ.itlou to he an essential part of the 
general education of both the aristocratic and laboring classes. 

17. Dlener, Harry C. Decline of academy system in New York State, and 
disposition of the property. Doctor’s, 1932. Cornell. 180 p. ms. 

The decline was caused by the desire of the people for complete free secondary scliools 
The academies did not oppose the mergers, and wore moic freely supported by public 
funds than was generally supposed. 

IS Dobbins, Eben Lloyd. The development of education in Caddo county 
from the earliest date to 1931. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma A. and M. Coll. 

19. Dodgen, Mary Soleta. The slave plantation as an educational institu- 
tion. Master’s, 1032. Texas. 

20 Doebler, IRotha O. Historical study of learned, societies in America 
founded between 1700 and 1863. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

21. Douglas, Helen Holly. A survey of some steps in the historical develop- 
ment of the Vancouver, Wash., schools. Master’s, 1982. Washington. 74 
p. ms. 
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22. Doyle, h'lstcr Margaret Marie. The education of Catholic women In 

the United States. Duetnr's, Notro Dame. 200 p ms3. 

Studies tin* Callu.Iie jihtlnsophy of (>(UuMtioii hi lulutiuu to thii education ol CatlioUc 
women; mchuh' uI nniiicii eUu.’aliou iii (lie United St.ites ; a curriculum of Catholic 
education for women. 

23. Garner, Cliai'les Johnston. Trends in the curriculum, content and 
methods of lenclung second year algebra in high school during the period 
1899-1020. Master’s 1032. Southern California. 

24. Gooch, Richard Rste. I’lie evolution of public education m the State of 
Kentucky as revealed through legislative enactments and Supi'eme Court 
decisions. M.i‘'ti‘r's, 1032. Duke. 313 p. ms. 

•2D. Greenhill, Noble Franklin. lX‘\elopuiont of state school administra- 
tion In Alabama. 1 >ootor’s, 1932. New York. 209 p. ms. 

TrncPB hrh'lly the ln'Klimliii' <if pducaliouul clYort in 1702 to tho organlKatlon of the 
state sjBleiu in isr.d ; htressi‘H the eonstltutiuiial and legal piovislons for the adminis- 
tration of HCheols from ts.lt to in.*]2 ; exaitiiiies the appropriatlona provided b.v tho 
LogiBlature In 1927 in Iho net Known as the Unified educational program ; coUhidors 
unification vctmis eeulruIlssHtlon in tlu‘ de\elopnieut of state school admlnlstrntlou ; and 
suggosta a plan for (lie fu(ure <levi‘Iopmeut of state sehool aduiinistratiou 

29. Hollingsworth, IRobertson Riley, Influence of reconstruction on educa- 
tion in GtHirgia. liKil. North Carolina, 

27. Hyatt, Oscar "W. The ilevelopmont of secondary education in Alabama 
prior to 102d. I><ietor’s, 1932. Peabody. 

28. Jackson, "Ward B. Tho history of education of Boyd county. Master’s, 
1032, Kentiiek5% 

20. Kimbrough, Edith. The legal development of public education in Geor- 
gia as revealoti titraugh tho statutes and the Supreme Court decisions, ■with a 
comparative study of similar development in South Carolina and Alabama. 
Master’s, 1931. I hike. 190 p. aia. 

30. Doeb, Julius. The history of the New York City oh’mentary vacation 
achool <l8as-1930). Master’s, 1032. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 83 p. ms. 

Rppciul vinphiisls WHS phivtul on (hi* uhjvftives, ourric'ulnm, pupil body, touching si alt, 
(UQd admlui'strut K*n «f the vacation schtii»Is. Tho Hcltools uo longer osLiHt mainly to l£ts‘p 
the ehlMreti off the str«**'ts. 

3t. Dokensgard, HJalmar. The aristocratic element in Jeiterson’s cduca- 
tiotmi plan, ^Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

82. Dong, Evan Edgar. Development of the State department of education 
in Mississippi. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 120 p. ms. 

DKscusKoa tho hlHtory of the Mtnte from 1817-1808 when the office of state supi'i-ln- 
tenUeiit of oilufiitlun was provideil for la the cnustitution, the dovclopment of tho 
tispartment In varioun t>«>rliMlH until 1931. 

33. Dongatreet, Rupert James. The development of State control and sup- 
Ijort of puidic schools in Florida. Mastcr'a, 1932. Duke, 131 p. ms. 

•84. Xioomis, Burt Weed. The educational influence of Richard Edwards. 
Doctor’s, 1U32. I’eubod.v. Nashville, Tenn., George Poabtaly college for educa- 
tion, 1032. 213 p. (Coiitrihutiun to education, no. 106, > 

DIhcumscm the ci'ntriliutidu of Richard Iklwarde to tho early developinont of normal 
sehoola In the United States. 

171808 — S3 2 
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BESEAROH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


35. nyCcGibbon, Ijeoiia Tbe development of academies in a group ot 

"Wisconsin counties, IMastei’’s, 1932. Iowa 2SO p. ms. 

36. McNutt, Franklin Holbrook. The social and psychological background 
of the progressi^ e school movement. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio, 143 p. ins. 

Evidences are presented to show that the Anu'ilc'iin fionlier (1C07— iSOli) developed 
in the people an Inter-rolated giovip of traits easeul tally indisi noiM and peculiar to 
this country, also that a democratic social aspiration evolved Iroin the tralt-gioup 
The traits valued and the ends sought by the piogressi\e school inoveuiont aie exam- 
ined and it is concluded, that these can be identified with the Indigenous American 
trait-group and its attendant democratic social aspiration 

37. Mann, Laurence. Evolution of ideas and practices with respect to 
corporal punishment. Master’s, 1032. Ohio. TO p ms. 

The study traces development of changes with respect to corpouil punishment from 
ancient Greece to 1030. Findings Punishment has become loss severe due to chang- 
ing conceptions of psychology, to the rise of educational reformers Mich ns Postalozzl, 
Bousseau, Charles Dickens, and to the laws and rules p.isscd by status and school 
districts, and to judgments handed down 

38. Marsh, Daniel L. The founders of Boston university, being the Boston 
university founders’ day address, March 14, 1032 1932. 30 p (Reprinted 
from Bostonia, the Boston university alumni magasdue, March 1932.) 

This Is a brief study of the lives of Lee Claflin, Isaac Blch, and Jacob Sleeper, and 
their work In founding Boston iini\’ui'slty. 

♦ 39. Miller, Charles S. Development of state school administration in 
Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1931. New York, 224 p. ms. 

Discusses only those phases of the historical development of education In Pennsylvania 
which are significant from the standpoint of school admlnl.stration. 

40 Mobley, James W. Academy movement in Louisiana. Master’s, 1931. 
Louisiana. 

41, Morgan, Julia Gertrude. A study of the extension of the functions of 
the public schools of Long Beach into the field of social welfare since 1900- 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

42 Napier, John Hawkhis, Jr. Origin and development of the public high 
school in California. Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

A history of the public high school in California Allowing the Inliuuncu of tho Uni- 
versity of California upon its development ; Its expansion In the ' seventies ; Its set-back 
In 1879 when state aid was limited to primary and grammar bcIiooIh , its restoration 
to the state school system in iSOl, and the czteziBlon of state aid in 1903. 

43, Niacon, O. Floyd. A critical study of curriculum leglsiatlou with special 
reference to Ohio from 1803 to 1931. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio. 375 p. ms. 

Intensive study of curriculum legislation in Ohio, augmented by a comparative study 
throughout the nation. A critical study of curriculum legislation makes the issue 
clear — if we ai’e to have a sound educational program which meets adequately and 
fully the needs of the youth of the state and nation — either legislators must stop Inter- 
fering with teaching and curriculum making or they must have constructive educational 
guidance from the best thought within the profession 

44. Nolen, Exnmalu. History of the Atlanta public schools to 1907. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Emory. 

Special attention is given to the early period In the development of the schools of 
the city, 

45 Norton, Egbert Fish. History of education in Rockcastle county, Ky. 
Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 



EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 5 

40. OiT, Horotliy. lliso of the common schools in Georgia. Master’s, 1032. 
Emory. 

• 47. Panchaud, Prances 3Cee. lingo Gaudig, his contribution to modern 
German education. Master’s, 1032. New York. 48 p. ms. 

(aaitliK bi'llPVf'rt In ilev'clonin*; luTHonuitty throuRh solf-acllvlty for the greater glory 
of Uennany. 

48. Patterson, Helline M. An hlsturlcal survey of the changing educational 
aims anti attitutlcs in rehttion to cultural changes following the Itenaissauce. 
Master's, 1032. Woutlun-n t'laHforiiiu. 

40. Plttard, Mary. 'I’ln* etUieatltm of w^omen it\ Tudor pedagogical litera- 
ture. Muster's, 3032. Texas. 

50. Price, Carl P, '^^^'sloyan^s first century, with an account of the centen- 
nial celtdirallon. Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan university, 1932. 384 p. 

TIio history of Wasloyan uuIvvrMity hbows its development under each of Its 10 
IiroHldentB. 

51- Balston, Lewis Alvin Curtis, History of the Orange county schools. 
Ma.ster’.s, It >32. Indiana. 142 p, ms. 

52. Bamscy, Katherine Kolbrooh. Comparative study of the e4lucational 
theories of Itt»«ss<*au and John Dewey, Master’s, 1931. Texas Tech. Coll. 

6,3. Beamey, George Spottawood. A hi.story of religious education in the 
Methodist Kpl‘«<‘ophi Church Stmlh, 1870— tlK)8. Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 

64. Bichmond, Blbert Wallace, A liistory of education In Pendleton county, 
Ky. Master's, HKJ2. Kentin-kj*. 

55. Scott, Andrew Xt. The genesis of the Massachusetts school law of 1647 
and its practical oiawatlon. Master’s, 3932. Columbia. 

60. Scott, Wallace. History of the public-school system of Tacoma, Wash 
Master’s, 1932. Puget Sound. 

D^nla with tha dovelopmcnt of orguniasutlon, administration, and expansion of the 
system. 

67. Scrlvner, Perry Dewey. The origin and de'velopment of public secondary 
educati(»n in Alithtima to 1916. Master's, 1032. Yale. 

68. Sherrill, Lewie Joseph. Prosl>yteriun parochial schools, 1S40-1870. New 

Hu\en, Yale university press, 19Jt2. 201 p. (Yale studies in religious educa- 

tion, no. 4.) 

The Preshytt rian parochial B<>ho 0 l movement reached Its height In the years 1S4S 
and IftlO. The Hch<»olH, which were scattered front New York to Wisconsin, were hold 
in el) types of buildings until the Civil War and the growth of the public schools 
ended their pructleablilty. 

69. Smith, Mrn, Jessie Guy, History of Burleson college, Greenville, Tex. 
Master’s 1931, SUmth. Methodist. 

fiO. Spenst, David P. The high-sehool movement during territorial and 
statehood days in Washington* Master’s, 3932. Washington. 139 p. ms. 

61. Staxxdiford, James Claude. A history of Borden institute. Master's, 
1032. Itutler. 310 p. ms. 

62. Stanton, Gladys 3Esther. Tlie educational ideas of Matthew Arnold. 
-Master's, 1932. Yale. 
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IIESEAItCII STUDIES IN J2DITCATION 


63 Stone, Charles L. T]ic couinum sc'lioolts of InOijinsi. oMiislei’s, 1931. 
George Washington. Hid p. ins. 

Studies the history of edncution in Indiana, 1784— lO.'JO. Indiunn’s scliool system was 
based on piivate schools, both olciiient.irv ami secondary, until ISHl, wlieu the State 
constitution provided for a s> stem of public scliools 

64. Swafford, Curtis Aileen. Tendencies in niateri.ils and inotliods of teach- 
ing English grammar in the United States, 1S~»0 to 3 017 AIiuster’.‘>, 1032. 
Texas 

65 Taylor, John Milburn. History of education in Euurol county, Ky. 
Mastei ’s, 1032 Kontuclv.\ 

66. Teed, Gladys E. A history of education in Florida. Master's, 1032. 
Cornell. 105 p, ms 

67. Tobin, Marie Agnes. The educational phlltisophy of John Ruskin. 
Master’s, 3931. Loj ola 71) p. nis, 

6S Tozier, Roy B. The American Chant auqua : A study of a social institu- 
tion Doctor’s, 1932. loua. (Ab.straet in. Umversit.v ot Iowa studies Se- 
nes on aims and progress of roseareh, no. 3S. New .seri<*s, no. 24S. 1 p ) 

Gives the history of the Chautaqua nioveinout frotu the religious Sunday school as.sem- 
bllos boginnlng in 1874 to its development nt the prc'-onl time into a soelal Institution. 

69. tJmbreit, Allen George. Education in the southern colonies. Doctors, 
1932. Iowa (Abstract in: University of Iowa studies. Scries on aims and 
progress of research, no. oS New series, no. 248. Ip.) 

Shows the difficulties involved in the establishment of public schools In the south in 
colonial times. The tutorial system wms innuguratod because of the scattered population 
and a scarcity of schools ; those living on large plantation.'? anil wlio dehiri'd Iilglii'r edu- 
cation for their children sent them abroad to college , particularly was tliis true in law 
and medicine. Parochial schools were to be found in tlie back country where schools and 
churches were associated together and the pastor was often the teacher. 

70. Walker, Edward Everett. The educational tlieories of Lester P. Ward. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

This study Is concerned with the social trends of the second half of the nineteenth 
century ; gives an account of the writings of Dester P, Ward, analyzing his educational 
and sociological theories which emphasized the importance of universal public education 
as a remedy for all social ills ; and which would extend to all children the kind of training 
for which they are best fitted. 

71. Walty, Stella K. Cleveland higli school at the time of the Civil War 
Master’s, 1931. Wefcvtern Reserve. 

Describes the development of secondary education In the East ; the beginning of second- 
ary education In Ohio ; the early history of the Cleveland high school ; and hlgh-school 
education in Cleveland as compared with other cities In the East and in Europe. 

72 Witt, Marcus Emmett. The history of education in Lubbock county. 
Master’s, 1931. Texas Tech. Coll. 

73 Zimmerman, Carl Arthur. A hihstory of the city schools of New Albany, 
Ind. Master’s, 1932. Indiana. 184 p ms. 

See also 300, 463, 476, 641, 714, 722, 734, 750, 786, SIO, 823, 837, S07-S0S, OOS, 926, 
943, 976, 1153, 1169, 1174, 1188, 1210, 1257, 1301, 1340, 1404, 1414, 1422, 1460, 1482, 
149S, 1605-1606, 1614-1615, 1530, 1550, 1680, 1010, 1613, 1035, 1072, 1692, 1708, 1737, 
1751, 1760, 1822, 1876, 1877, 1SS6, 1038, 1077, 1982, lOOO. 1996, 2176, 2106, 2285, 
2437, 2456, 2607, 2514, 2666, 2586, 2590, 2641, 2722, 2787, 2854, 2906, 2009, 2020-2927, 
2929, 2978, 3001, 3093, 8099, 3120 
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KDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

74. Arrowood, C. F* John I^ocke on educution, Austin, University of Texas, 
1932. 

A study of the views of Ijockc in education and some principal items of his influence. 

75. Sir John Fortoscue on the education of rulers. Austin, Uni- 

versity of Toxns, 1032. 

Article of about 4,000 wonln on the place of education in the political sebeme of Sir 
John Fortuscue, fireutost of uiodiacval writers on English constitutional law. 

70. Bnllantine, Margaret "Wintlirop. Dickens as an educational reformer. 
Master’s, 1032. Yulo. 

77. Chang, Yin Lin. Comparative study of the ethical theories of G. B. 
Moore iiiid Jt»hn Dewt'y* .Ma.stor’s, 1032. Stanford. 

♦ 78. Flockhart, Lolita L. W. Dickons and education. Master’s, 1031. 
New York. 102 p. nis. 

79. Frasier, George W. Cubliorley ns his friends know him. School execu- 
tives inajsazlno, r>l : 330-12, .Voril 1032. 

80. Qerdine, Corinne. The history of method since Rousseau. Master’s, 
1932. Kmory, 

An attempt to truce the common elements la the educational phUosophj' of Rousseau, 
Postahizzl, Ilerbnrt, and Dewey. 

81. Guyer, Clyde Royal. Tlie educational philosophy of Sir Thomas More in 
relation to ermtomporury edticniioual theory. jMaster’s, 1932. Southern Ouli- 
fornia. 

* 82, HarvcBon, Mae Flizabeth. Catharine Ksther Beecher, pioneer educator. 
Doctor'.'^, 1932. FennsyU nnla. I’hiladelphia, Unhersity of Pennsj Ivaniu, 1932. 
205 p. 

The Htinly covern the «‘atlrc rnnge of Catharine E Beecher’a life and educational work 
and cHtubllshoH hf*r title to rank of a great pioneer in women’s education. 

83. Hnynea, Beulah Grace* Melvll Dewey. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 93 
p. ms. 

The most outatamllng arts of Melvll Dewey’s life were the establlshinont of the decimal 
claHslflcation ; organlzutlon of the American library asHocbitlon, Spoiling reform associa- 
tion. Metric bureau ; the founding of the library Journal, the library bureau, the first 
library school, and the Duke Placid club. 

• 84. Hone, Sarah Noyes. Cassius J. Keyser as an educational philosopher. 
Muster's, 1931. New York. CO p. ms. 

Ih'airlbee the life, the HOlenilfic and pliUosoplileal theories of Cassius J. Keyser and 
applies them to cducntlun, cmphuhlzlng c‘4prcially the place of scleuco and mathematics 
In a liberal tMUicutltin. 

85. Matthews, Janies Carl. The contribution of Joseph Baldwin to public 
education. I>cK*tor*s, 1932. Peabody. 

86. Ryan, John Joseph. John Scotus Brigena: philosopher and educator. 

Doctor’s, New York. 

DIhcussch the status of Scotus Brigena as a pUliosopher; his contributions to educa- 
tion : his phllnsoithy of education ; his commentary on CapeUa ; and his Division of 
nature as the educator sees It. 
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research: studies in education- 


• 87. Sheppard, Albert. Erasmus as an e(lucat<»r. Doetoi-’s, 1031. New 
■york. 146 p. ms. 

Discusses his life nnd times; his e<lucatlnnul influence as a humanist and reformer; 
his main general educational writings. Ids fornmi educatlonnl wrlflners, his oilucatlonal 
views as presented In the Colloquies, the scope and effect iveness of his influence; and 
Includes an evaluation of him as an educator. 

CURRENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 

GENERAL AND UNITED STATES 

8S. Bertram, Carl G. Itinerant instruction in Wisconsin. Master’s, 1032. 
Minnesota. 

89. Blaicb, Theodore Paul. A study of Thomas A. Edison scliool of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Master’s, 1932. Western Reserve. 104 p. ms. 

90. Chang', Prancis TTung. Study of more recent developments In the rela- 
tions of organized labor and education In the United Stales. Muster’s, 1931. 
Stanford. 

91 Cylkoski, Angela Margaret. Personality as a factor of succes.g in the 
educative process. Master’s, 1931. Loyola. 84 p. ms. 

92 Cobb, Berry Benson. Promotion of educiition by masonic lodges In 
Dallas, Denton and Tarrant counties. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

93 Crawford, Albert Byron. A critical analysis of the present status and 
significant trends of state education associations of the United States. Mus- 
ter’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

94. Crise, Donald Leach. The development of the wortliy use of leisure time 
objective of education In the Pulaski county, Ind., public schools. Muster’s, 
1932. Indiana. 100 p. ms. 

85. Dahlq.uist, John W. A comparison of the salient features of the public- 
school systems of Utah and North Dakota. Master’s, 1932. N.Duk. Agr. Coil. 
132 p. ms. 

96. Elliott, Evelyn. Some trends in twentieth century American education 
as reflected by a survey of primary readers. Muster’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C., 
Emporia. 85 p. ms. 

97. Eps-tein, Isadore. A statistical study of the developments in education 
in Washington. Master’s, 1032. Washington. 78 p. ms. 

98. Gxavestock, Warren E. Federal guidance in the promotion of naturaliza- 
tion classes in the public schools of the United States. Master’s, 1031. Stan- 
ford. 

99 Maskell, Katherine Wride, Institutional development in Tennessee. 
Master’s, 1632. Columbia. 

100. Meece, lieonard Ephraim. The Influence of the school districting sys- 
tem on the educational progress of Kentucky. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

101. Null, Void Bod k i n . A study of nationalism and education. Master’s, 
1932. Southern California. 

102. Peiffer, Herbert C. Educational index number for California counties. 
Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

103. Price, Samuel Willard, jr. The control and support of education in 
Idaho. Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 
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*104. Baby, jSt.sft r Joseph. Mary. A cHtical stmly of the new education. 
Doctor’s, <'*n1holic Uiiiv. Washington, I>,C., Catholic education press, 

1932. 123 p. (Catholic tini\orKjt.v of America. Educational research mono- 

graphs, vtd. 7, no. 1, lyiart h 1, 1902 ) 

The study doaH wifti prot^resslvo iMlnention ns it is today; the development of the 
new cdncatioTi ; the exee'sseH nad dt'feels of tho new education; the vulld in the 
new education ; and n const (pieiit n,nd pi oper lnte^;ration. 

105. Beynolds, Evelyn Dolores. A study of migratory factors nfCectlng edu- 
cation in Norfii Kern couiKy. aiastor’s, 1932. Southern California. 

lOG. Somers, Ploreuce Enid. Administrative implications of creative educa- 
tion. Master’s, 19,31. Ohio. (Abstract in: Ohio State university. Abstracts 
of mtistor's theses, no. <», ji. 192-93.) 

Observations were nuule In the Kxtierimentiil school at the Ohio State university, 
and in the Kairniuiil olem<*ntAry HeUtud, Ciiluinbuu, Ohio Indicates tho chnnaes which 
wouhl have to he nmc!«‘ In the ndmlnistrattvG policy, teacher training, the place of 
tho llhriirlan on the stnfT, the duties of the Janitor, chanttea in the cxirrlculuni, tho 
use of the reseaiadi ih'partnienl , the relationaliip between the school and the pmonts, 
and tlu' tjpe of school Indldliiju'.s and e(|ulpinent 'which woxdd he needed if creative 
education were introduced the iMibIlc-.sel)ool system of the United States 

107 Tborndiko, Edward D. Tlie distribution of education. School review, 
40: 335-45, aitiy 1932. 

108. "Wadia, Bomnnjl K. Coniinunicatlon as etluoation. Doctor’s, 1032. 
T. C,, Col. Tbilv. 

ThlH study 1 h concerned with the field of coinnuinlcnl Ion in America today; its fniluro 
to function eff^'ctlvely, itiui the criteria which are indlspc‘n.sal)1e. Data were supplied by 
material on JoiirnallNni, newsii.ipcrs, and diHcnaHlons with facility inemliers of the Pulitzer 
school of JoTTiiJiPsin at Uolninlda unlvx*rslly. Conclusion* The newspaper has been 
setioUHly dcfiehuit an an cducntlve auency bccniiHe there la lack of understanding of ita 
true relationship towarda the public and Hoclcty. 

♦109. Waller, J. Pllnt. Oiitwlde d(*raand.s and pressures on tbe public 
schools. Doftor’s. 1932. T. . Col. TJnlv, New York City, Teaebors college, 
Columbia univci 1932. 151 p. (Contrlhuations to oduentiou, no. 542.) 

Data ■wi‘n» Hccnreil through latervlewa with aome IGO school offleiala In 32 states. 
Demanda tin tin* hcIiooIh show a wUle range of Intensity, Inslatonce, and Importance. 
The cauHi'R of denmnds were the desire of proinotera of demanda to continue their own 
regime ; aclf Interest of the propiuteut of the demand ; dealre for dlftcrent service for the 
children: IntercHt in persons versus interest In public welfare; .spite, enmity, prejudice, 
and intolerance; clash of opinion and desire among outside groups; school ofllciars man- 
ner, action, or attitude: and lack of iiifuimation on tho part of thx* proponent. 

110. West, Andrew Elenaing. American gcnersil education. A short study 

of its present ctimlitlon anti luiuls. Princeton, N.J., Princeton university press 
1932- 70 p. 

Tills la a brief dlKcnsalou of etlncatlon !n gi*ncral, the plan of atudicH, and teaching 
with Huggesthuia fur improving American tslucutlon. 

See also 1202, 1058, 20T7. 

educationad surveys 

111. Arrants, Jolin EC, An educational and accomplishment surve.v of the 
schools of AZi'igs county, Teiin* Master’s, 1932. Tennesseo. 101 p, ms. 

112. Backman, Frank P. Public schools of Nashville, Tenn. A survey 

report. Nnshvillo, Tenn., George Peabmly college for teachers, 1931. 373 p. 

This survey covers clc«i**ntary aohools, aocondary schoola. teaching personnel, school 
buildings, organization, administration, and finance. It covers condillons as of tho school 
year ld20--30. 
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eesearch studies in education 


113 Bathurst, J. E. County school survey. Birmingham, Ala., Birmingham- 
Southern college, 1932. 280 p. ms. 

Surves’s conditions Including buildings, teacher personnel and pupil personnel Special 
emphasis is given to the building program, causes oC pupil retardation and pupil accelera- 
tion, and to a uniform method of grading for use throughout the country 

114. Beaughan, Walter I. A survey of the unaccredited high schools of the 
State of Washington. Master’s. 1932. Washington. 77 p. ms. 

Studies enrollment , teachers, their preparation and toacliliig lo.id ; condition and loca- 
tion of schools 

116 Bliss, A. Atwood. A survey f)C the school system of Carroll county, 
Ind. Master’s, 1932 Indiana. 101 p. ju'4. 

116 Fowler, Walter. An educational, economic and community survey of 
White county, Tenn. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 79 p ms. 

117. Qalhraith, Christopher X*. Statistical survey of education in Nevada. 
Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

118 Gullette, Clifford E. A study of state educational surveys. Master’s, 
1932. Peabody. 95 p. ms. 

119. Qaithrie, Paul Newman. Education and social reconstruction. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Columbia. 

120. IHamilton, Otto T., and Mxurray, Clarence E. A school survey of 

LaQrange count5% Ind. Bloomington, Indiana univorsit.v, 1931. 01 p. (Bul- 

letin of the extension division, vol, 17, no. 4, December 1931.) 

The report takes up : attendance, records and reports, age-grade progress ; ability and 
achievement of pupils ; school hou'iing program ; financing education ; academic curricula 
and extracurricular activities ; and personnel 

121. Sarris, Euther Calvin. An educational survey of Coal Creek com- 
munity, Anderson county, Tenn. Master’s, 1032. Tennessee. 69 p. ms. 

122. BCayward, Dorothy G. Study of the schools of Modoc county. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Stanford. 

123. Heury, William T. A comparative study of the achievement of the 
schools of Scott county, Ky. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

124. BEoly, Thomas C. and Arnold, W. E. Survey of the schools of Aurora, 

Ohio. Columbus, Ohio State university, 1032. 46 p. ms. 

The study gives a history of the character and growth of the community, school organi- 
zation and enrollment, status, and utilization of the present school phint, administration 
of the schools, teaching staff, aebleyemeut of the pupils, financial condition of the school 
district, and the curriculum. 

125. Euce, Paul Harold. A survey of the Struthers, Ohio, public-school sys- 
tem. Master’s, 1931. Ohio. 

* 126. Morning, Gregfory H, The status of the curriculum in the public- 
school survey. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State- 77 p. ms. 

Five state, 8 county, and 40 city school surveys were studied. Data indicate that 
surveys on an average allot about 29 percent of the space to a study of the curriculum ; 
they tend to neglect the social factors underlying the curriculum ; there seems to be no 
tendency on the part of the surveys to examine more deeply the ultimate bases of the 
curriculum ; there Is a tendency to decrease the percentage of space devoted to the 
curriculum Inventory. 

127, Nanninga, S. F. Report of the survey of the Estancla public schools 
with suggestions mutually pertinent to other small school systems in New 
Mexico. Albuquerque, N.Mex., University of New Mexico, 1981- 61 p. (Bul- 

letin, no. 202.) 
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128- Norton, Henry Allen. Admimstriitive sui’vey of the Calcasieu purisli 
school system. Master’s, 1932. Louisiana. 

129. Overcash., "Whitson M. A comparison of two county schools systems 
in Tenncssoc. Miister’s, 1932. Peabody 109 p. ms. 

A study of tlie whitf "siH’oiuliiry bchouls (}f Montgiuiiory aticl Robortson countloB, Teun , 
for tin* his yoars 191ir»— llG to 1U.‘!(>— at Plndinfra . Montgomery county offera the better 
educatlonnl oiiportunltii's to the ticeoudarj school pupil m terms of orguniz ition, physical 
equipment, teaching p4*iHonucl, iustruclloual costs, enrollment and retention of pupils 
and curriculum. 

130. Relterman, Carl. A survey of the Superior, Ariz., public schools Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Stanl'ortl, 

131. Smith, Henry Lester, and O^Lell, Edg'ar Alvin. Bihliogriiphy of school 

surveys and of rcrcrcnccs on school suiveys Bloomington, lucliaua university, 
1931. 212 p. (liullctiu of the sclmol of education, yol. S, nos. 1 and 2, Sep- 

tember and N<ivt*inbor 1931.) 

132. Stray er, Q-eorge H,, director. Report of the survey of the schools of 

Chicago, HI. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 5 

vela. Vol. 1, 330 p. ; 2, 32;i p ; 3, 227 p. j 4, 315 p. ; 5, 137 p. 

Vol. 1, doftls with ndmlulBtrntian, busiueBS admliilutratlon, finance, personnel, and 
social sorvlccH ; vul. u. Fitting bchuul to i>upil, scfontlary education, nud higher educa- 
tion ; yol. 3, Blcmriitary schonlB, health and physical education, and vocational educa- 
tion ; vol. 4, Housing the kcIiooIb. and operation of the school plant ; vol. 5, contains 
the summary of findings ami rctiumineudntlons. 

183. Switzer, Alexander I. I*reUiuInury survey of the Spokane county 
school sy.stem. Muster’s, 1931. Stanford. 

134. Thrasher, James Arvin. An eilucutional survey of Unicoi county, Tenn. 
Master’s, 1032. Tennessee. 99 p. ins. 

135. Wallace, Simoxt Charles. Inequalities in educational opportunity in 
Jones <*ounty, Miss. Master’s, 1932. Peabody, 166 p. 

A study of tin* different types of Bctkools in the county to dotormine just whnt in- 
equalities 111 eduentlotinl opportunity existed; this covered a period of three years. 
FiudingH ; InequalUieK were found to exist in the type of school; length of school term; 
average dully atteiidnuee ; holding power of school; amount of wealth hack of each 
census pupil In tin* <lifferi*nt Hchnol dlNtrlets; amount of money spent per cdueable pupil 
in the school districts ; transportation. 

136. Wilbur, Milton J., and Vance, Arthur M. Critique of the Washington 

county survey. Boulder, Unlvcr.sity of Colorado, 1932. 28 p. ms. 

Survey of attiiinntoiit of pu{»lls of the schools of Washington county, Colo., based 
upon Stanford achUneinent test rcKultH. Findings; General level of attainment slightly 
below normal. 

137. Williams, Charles M. Care and maintenance practices in certain 
accredited Florida hcIiooIs. Master’s, 1032. Florida. 84 p. m.s. 

138. Winters, James B. A comparative study of the divided and undivided 
terme<l schooi.s of Clovelarid county, Okla. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 99 
p. ms. 

139. Woodard, Hubert Lee. A study of achievement of 8- and 9-months’ 
rural and town bchools of Indiana. Master's, 1932. Indiana. 94 p. ms. 

140. ‘S'ounsr, Bred Wilson. Comparative study of the white schools of 
Bolivar county. Miss. Master’s, 1932, Peabody. 116 p. ms. 

The white schools of Ilollvar t?ounty were compared, measuring efficiency and deter- 
mining status of these schools. It was found that they have a record of achievement 
which may be considered average in spite of many deficiencies. They rank much higher 
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on financial items tlian on purely educational items. A more unified, more strongly 
centralized school system would promote prosrcsa la <>Uucutlon In the county. 

See also 1133, 1435, 1741, 1079 ; and in Index under KUacutloual surveys. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

♦ 141 Bardin, SMomo. Pioneer youth In Palestine. Ooctor'a, 1032. Colum- 
bia. New York City, Bloch publishing co., 1032. 1S2 p. 

Becords the evolution of the Zionist pioneer youth movement diirlnff the last 25 years, 
until it now has more than 40,000 members in I’nlestine, inul about 100,000 abroad. 
Original source material was translated, in order that tliu pionet'rB and leaders of the 
movement might speak for themselves. 

142. Bock, Dorothy A. The selection of students lit tlie Ainericim university 
of Beirut. Master’s, 1932. Cliicago. 52 p, ms. 

The Terman Intelligence tests wore revised and translated Into Arabic. The trans- 
lated testa were found to be reliable when the test scores were correlated with English 
grades, and with the average final grades. There is a significant correlation between test 
scores and university grades. 

♦ 143. Bowie, Arthur. The curricula of tlie new schools, here and abroad : a 
comparative study. Master’s, 1931. Now York. 62 p. ms. 

Discusses modem tendencies in education ; progressive types of schools in the United 
States, Germany, Belgium, and Russia. 

144. Brauer, Bichard H. Trends in secondary education in the Madras 
Presidency (India). Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 107 p. ms. 

Describes a century of development In secondary education, and gives a detailed study 
since 1885, based on government reports. 

145. Bunce, Thdrza Eleanor. A study of moral and religious education in 
British Malaya. Master’s, 1932. Ind, St. T. C. 101 p. ms. (Abstract in 
Indiana State Teachers College, Teachers college Journal, 3 : 289-00, July 1932.) 

146. Dawson, 'William B. Education In the Irish Free State, 1922—1930. 
Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

147. Dngelhardt, Bose. Danderziehungshelme — ^Historical development and 
critical discussion of the country home schools in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N.Y. 78 p. ms. 

Gives the historical development of the general movement, and views the schools of 
each country in the light of the historical development, organization, curriculum, methods 
of construction, methods of character training, contributloiis to educational theory, critical 
evaluation, and the possibility of adapting the idea to American conditions. 

148. Brioson, Eston Everett, <i?id Ericson, Ervid Eric. Modern Russia. 

Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina press, 1932. 68 p. (University of 

North Carolina extension bulletin vol. 12, no. 1, July 1932.) 

DlBCUBses the present conditions in Russia of religion, the schools, literature and art, 
marriage, and the family, 

149- Eringis, Stephen A- Education as the cultural agency of Dlthuanla- 
Master’s, 1932. Washington. 67 p. ms. 

Studies the geographical, polittcai, and historical backgrounds of Lithuanian educa- 
tion ; the history of Lithuania’s development ; and the outline of administration and 
scope of the present educational system. 

150. Eeng, Pang-Y'en. A comparative study of German and American public- 
school education after the World War. Master’s, 1932. Wldhita. 83 p. ms, 

151. Freed m a n , Alice E. I^er Wandervogel: Its history and influence. 
Master’s, 1932, Southern California, 
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152. Friedrich, Ruth, aiie educatlonul policy of the French national con- 
vention. Ma.ster’s, 1932. Iowa. 

103. Huber Si,stcr Mary Cecilia. Post-war changes in education in Switzer- 
land. jMa.stor’.s J931. Loyola. 125 p. ms. 

154. Janiali, IVEohammed F. Tlio problem of Bedouin education in IraQ. 
Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., C<»1. Univ. 

*155, Kn&uya, Yoshi. A comparaUve study of the secondary education of 
girls in Englsnnl, Clermany, and the United States; with a consideration of the 
secondary educatnm ot gjrls m Japan. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., Col. Univ. New 
York CiO, ToiO'hors Cotumbin university, 1033. 211 p. 

The Amorlcnii hl?d» smoni in dfsignod for nil atlolcacents ; English and German sec- 
ondnry sehuols ur*‘ holfctlvo; iirohlenis In secondary education receive different emphases 
lu different couiifrioN. 

1.5(5. Kearney, Sisti'r Mary Winifred. The pnrowth of democracy in education 
In France an<I Germany sia<H‘ the World War. Master’s, 1931. Loyola. 82 
p. ms. 

* 157. Kim, Z'Telen Kiteulc. Hurui ediicatlon for the regeneration of Korea. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Columbia. Now Yorki'lt.v, 1931. 124 p. 

Deals with the Ufc HltinttionH of rural Korea and the way the present educational 
flvstcm iiMM'tK I ho niMMlM of the people; (]l'.euHHeH what other agencies are contributing 
towards the eduentinn of rural pi*oplo, what other countries are doing under similar 
clreurDHtances, and gives some olijectives ami means of rural education in Korea. 

158. Kim, Hyun Chul. History of education iu Korea. Doctor's, 1931. 
Amorh'aii Uni\'. 29! p. ms. 

159. Xlni, Kulal N, ITiiposals for n program of vocational education for 
Mysore (fitdla) bnsod u|a>n 4*Jvin*rii’nocs in Mysore and the United States of 
America, Doctor's, U».'52. T, C\, C’ol. Univ. 

SuggcHtN that nrtl.‘<an Meboola Hhoultl he inrrca.'setl In number; short unit courses 

of definite subjects of liupi>rtnnc(> to the adult artisans should be arranged In all day 
ludUHtrial HehMi>!>4 ; l.ouie ImlWHti'ieM ela^'ics hIiouUI Iw eatabllshod throughout the state; 
government weaving srlje#*! ohouhl he *‘onvertt*»l Into a lull-lledged to.vtlle school to train 
etneiont worker'*, f«trenn'ti, niul Miporvlsops for the Industry ; Industrial engineering 
ahmiUl he iutrtaluced In the vcUiMd of cnglnHwlng at Bangalore and the latter be con- 
verte*! into a b'chnolngleal setioo) ; the project method and the cooperative method should 
ha intr«nluc4'tl Into vocathuiul HClnudH if posalble; and industrial arts Instruction should 
ho Introduced In all primary, middle, and high schools for llheral education purposes. 

"•ICO. KUneber^, Otto. A atutly of psycbological differences between racial 
and national groups lu Kur 4 *jn». ihxdor’.s, liKil, Columbia. New York City, 
Columbia univorwity, IPCU. 58 p. (Art'lilvew of psychology, no. 132 ) 

Two Nordic, three Alpine, and two Medlterraaean sroups were studied. In each of the 
seven racial RTourM, inO lioys were tenUHl. rintner-Paterson testa were gl'ven to 100 
hoys euch In Parln, llainhurg, and Kome. Clear and consistent differences were found 
hetwet‘n city and country children. The differences between the racial groups were 
small and unrellnhle. 

1«1, Knott, Wallace W. B. Junior college In British Columbia. Master’s, 
1932. an ford. 

•162. Kraemer, Belphine, Guidance in European countries. Master’s, 1932. 
Butgers. 06 p. nia 

303. Kwoh> Yu- Yu. The monitorial system in relation to popular education 
In China. i&Iaster’s, 1032. Kentucky. 
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164 1/al, Prem Cliaxid. Burnl reoonstruotion and rural eleniont.iry education 
in Bengal in tlie light of the piogram carried on at Srinikctan, the Institute 
of rural rGconstruction founded by liabinclranath Tagore l^oetoi’s, 1932. 
T, C, Ool. Uuiv London, Eng, Geoigc Allen and Unwin, 1S)32. 262 p 

The origin and history of VJewa-Bhnr.iti .lutl of the educnlloual iiistit iit ions of SantnilUe- 
tan and Srlnlketan were described to show how the Institute of rural lecoustructlon was 
founded, and formed an important part of Tagore’s educational program The alms and 
objectives of Srlnlketan were described with a brief and gtMier.il survey of the social, 
economic, health, and sanitary conditions of the locality The activities of the Institute 
were analyzed, and the need for their inclusion In the piogram was shown. 

165. Lister, Fraser. First steps in curriculum revision in British Columbia. 
Master’s, 1932. Washington. 98 p. ms. 

166 Liu, Chi Hung. A study of modern education in Kiangsu Province, 
China. Master’s, 1932. Wash ngtoii. 130 ms. 

The development and present status of modern education in Kmiig-su Province. Find- 
ings : Based on the present status of modern education in the Province*, some suggestions 
for Improvement are given 

167 McLellan, Frederick Andrew. The organization of a visual mstruc- 
"tion department In the Kitsilana high scJiool, Vancouver, B.C, iVIaster’s, 1932. 
Washington. 135 p. ms. 

The actual organization of a visual instruction department In a large second ury school 
of 2,000 pupils In the province of British Columbia, Canada, Is descilbcd. 

168. Marks, Theresa. English men of letters in their relation to the Work- 
ingmen's college. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

169. Mathew, Mariam. The problem of women’s education in India, blas- 
ter’s, 1932. New York. 214 p. ms. 

170. Obama, Shigeshl. The fundamental characteristics of moral educa- 
tion in Japan. Master’s, 1932. New York. 89 p. ms. 

Discusses the unique characteristics of Japanese nationality, the philosophy under- 
lying the national system of education, the present system of national education, and 
moral training and teaching in the schools. 

17L Otani, 7051110. Sociological analyses of elementary curricula m Japan. 
Master’s, 1932. T. C., Col. Univ. 97 p. ras. 

Studies the eflectlvencsB of present practices with reference to the historical and social 
background. Finds . Waste in the articulation of elementary education and secondary 
education ; lack of flexibility In the present practices , lack of adjustment to the changed 
social conditions , new tendency in the organization of the educational syf'tem as a whole. 

172. Petersen, Azel Q-. The training of elementary and secondary toachei*s 
in Sweden. Doctor’s, 1932. T, C., Ool. Univ. 

Most of the regular teachers of the Swedish folkschools are trained in the 2- or 4-year 
normal schools , practical arts teachers, music tenciu'rs, and gymnasts are trained In 
special higher technical schools , women teachers are tniini'd In colleger for women and In 
the universities. Secondary teachers must be graduates of a gymnasium before entering 
one of the four universities. 

178. Pockrose, Fannie M. New development in methods of teaching mod- 
em foreign languages in the schools of Soviet Russia. Muster's, 1932. New 
York. 63 p. ms. 

174. Punke, H. H. The folk high school and other recently developed insti- 
tmtions in German adult education. School review, 39 : 696—706, Novembei’ 1931. 

176. Kamras, Joseph. A descriptive study of the Berlin Abend 5 ’^gj’'mnasluni, 
Master’s, 1932. Ooll. of the City of N.Y. 116 p. ms. 

The organization and curriculum of the Berlin Ahendygymnaslum are analyzed In 
detail This school is efficient, economical, and popular. 
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•17G Kedmond, Sister M. Justine. Twaiclsm in tlie schools of France 
Doctor’s, C'ntholic* uiiiv. Wushini'ton, DC, Catholic university of Amer- 
ica, 1U:V2. 71) p 

The study dcscrllM's the nrlsln nud prowth of laiclain In France, and presents an exposd 
of 70 laioisvie scolairc with t-pi ehil ouiphubls on la morale lalque. 

177. Shiliy Chao-Kuel. PropostMl plan of supervision for the improvement of 
common education in China, Master’s, 1931. Stanlord. 

* 178. Sieg^meister, Walter. Theory and practice of Dr. Rudolf Steiner’s 
pedajtOfO'* Doi'toi’.s, 1032. New York. 285 p. ms. 

Discusses the pUllosophlcul Imckaround and basic principles of Doctor Steiner’s peda- 
Rofty ; the psycholo'^y and px*<‘<luK''Ky of the first seven yeais of childhood; the psycholosy 
and pedn^oKy of the period Ixetweon tht‘ change of teeth and puberty ; Doctor Steiner’s 
Gxpi'riuientiil si'hool the Free Waldorf school at Stuttgart; Waldorf school didactics, and 
curative podugitsy. 

* 170. Smith, Samuel. Kdueational experimentation in Soviet Ru.ssia. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. New York. 227 p. ms. 

Survoya the prlnclploH uiid methods of Soviet education. Finds an admixture of 
merltM uml defects ; suece.ssea and failures. 

180. Stuart, Wnrreu Horton. The use of material from China’s spiritual 
inheritan<H* In the Cliristinn education of <lhinese youth. Doctor’s, 1032. Yale. 

ISl. Tsang, Chiu-Sam. Nationalism in school education in China. Doctor’s, 
1032. T. C., Ool. Univ. 

DlHCUHHes the efPx'X't of ttatiouallsm on education ttx China from 1SU2 to 1030, and the 
lnflucu(*o of cdxu'utittn on the devolopmeut of nationalism. 

* 182. Webster, F. Champlln, jr. Secondary education in France since the 
World War. Master’s, 1932, Bo.ston Univ. 156 p, ma 

D<*«cribt‘» the effect of th« World War on French education ; the history of cduoition 
In Franco ; I'^reneh 8«*t'Oiidary eilucutlon ; education In the Fr<*nch colonies ; the place of 
the I.teugue of NuthtUH In French M'condary education ; and the present philosophy of 
French edueutlun. 

183. Wooten, Flaud Conaroe. The transfer of the local control of education 
In Scotland from the t^lueution authorities to the county and town councils. 
Doctor's, 1032. Stanford. 

A r^^sumd of educational policies in Scotland before the nationalisation of the school 
system by the Act of 1S72, when education had been conducted by rellgrlous organizations, 
parishes, and the towns ; and the work of the school boards prior to their abolition in 
1918, to the transfer of the control of education to the cotinty and town councils, by 
the local Government Act In May 1030. 

184. Yieb, Tsungf-Kao. Adaptation of the American character education 
method.'^ to Chiiiouc s<'hoola. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

185. Kai-Sblh. Administration and supervision of the Christian 
middle school In China. Master’s 1932. Yale. 

180. Toon, Stanley Sungr-Soon, The influences of Confucianism and Christi- 
anity upon Korean education. Doctor’s, 1932. American Dnlv. 240 p. ms. 

187, Toungr, Ralph. H. Techniques of experimentation in the United States 
and Great IJritaln. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

See also 47, 1875, 21180, 

INTERNATIONA!^ ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

188. Britt, Bather 3Ciee. French influences on educational practices m the 
United States. Master’s, 1932. Kmory. 
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189 Kolstad; Ai'thur. A studj^ of opitihius on some lntoi*niiti<nial iDroblems 
as related to certain oxperieuco and bitckground fa«*Uirs, l>oetor’s, 1032. 
T. O., Col. XJniv. 

A study was made of 500 cases, seloctod at raudoru, \vlu> had nih>d ovit Harper’s 
questionnaire “A study of oplnuam coucernlnj' .some Intci’iiathuuil prtjldoms.” These 
cases were compared with the opinion seoroH of a second jjrnup of 500 Te.u-hera college 
students Students with high general oxanitnat Ion m*o 14‘> t«'iid«‘d t4» Indicate a more 
favorable viewpoint than those with low scon's, sox diirereUfe.s w'«*ro small; students 
majoilng In hlstoiy and adnunlslratlon were iimro liiti<i‘iintionall.\ minded, aial those 
majoring In household arts and nursing wei<* loss Internal ion dly minded I him the rest 
of the students; favomblonoss tow’anls Internationalism patnllelH the amount of college 
training as represented by ha\iiig a Master’s degree, u Itachelor's degree, and not having 
a degree. 

100. Lyon, Sarah. S. The connection of the foreign division of the Young 
women’s Christian ussociaUon with go\ eminent s. Muster's, Columbia. 

EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 

191. Castle, Anna E.. The development of techniques of study. Master’s, 
1932. Colorado. 

192. Drescher, Williaui S. Educational theories of the phrenolojjists. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. T. C. Col. univ, 21 p. ms. 

» 

A close relationship exists between modern odtieatlunul theory, pNycholog.v, and 
phrenology. 

103. Drishull, Euth. Progressive educatlonnl Ideals; lecture and demonstra- 
tion by Marcus Pabius Qulntiliiinus. Master’s, 1932. Peahotly. 5S i> ms. 

This study refers to Quiutlliun’s principles and jiractleeH of education as revealed ia 
his Insrltutlo Oratorla. It Ih found that he dlHeuBscd the purpose of education, vary- 
ing abilities, proschool influence.s, environment, and puhUc versus jirUate educatlou. 
He shows how an eh-mentary scliool, a gruuituar Hchool and n Kchuol of rhetoric should 
be conducted He stresses the need for perfect harmony between teacher and pupil. 

194- Erasier, George W. Education In a time of crisis. Nebrnaku educa- 
tional journal, 12: 106-10S, March 1032. 

195. Gillman, Vemald- Tlie educational ideas and ideals of Oondorcet. 
Master’s, 1932. GoU. of the City of N.Y, 107 p. ms, 

106 Seath, Clara L. Contributions of theosophy to American educutloii. 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 86 p, ms. 

107. Jensen, Eanna Marie. The development of public opinion In regard to 
arbitration with special emphasis on the function of the school. Muster’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

19S. Ellpatrlck:, William Seard. Education and the social crisis, A pro- 
I>osed program. New York City, Liveright, Inc., 1932. 90 p. < Kappa delta pi 

lecture series no. 4.) 

Discusses the current social problems and proposes an cducatluniil program w'hich 
would be helpful In solving them. 

109. Lambert, John. Eord. A study of the relative effectiveness of different 
types of instructions in two learning problems. Master’s, 1031, Vermont. 

200 Mayo, Jessie Norris. The alms of education and modes of instruction 
in the modern elementary school which are due to the influence of Eestalczzi. 
Master’s, 1932. Washington. 1^ p. ms. 

201. Merriman, Eorrest L. Curtailment of educational service and changes 
in administrative practices during an economic depression. Master’s, 1932. 
Northwestern. 
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202. 0»Brien, Mercedes Ellen. lOtliicutioii viewed in the light of scholastic 

phUosoi»h.v l)o<‘lor’s, 10.*>2. Coll, 

203. Randell, Anne Eagland. The pedagogy of Jesus. Master’s, 1932. 

Denver. OS p. las. 

A compariMMi N mail.* flio aoliUneincnts and qualities of Jesus In teaching 

nnd those of Die ^rre.-it si li.u.lmeii h-teil in hislorv, whieh shows that Jesus anticipated 
the same prineiple . of ♦diieathm lluit tlie great historical teachers later advocated. 

2fH. Rowland, William Thomas, }t\ Aims of public education in the United 
States. Iioct^u**^, li>32. lh*:ihml,\. 


20r». Snedden. David. Towards hatter edueation.s. Some critical sociological 
exaiuinatifin.s 4il' a variid.s <if <-uj rent prolilcms of coordinating purposes and 
molhtxls in txiut'al ion ^c*w Vork t’lty, Toacliovs college, Golumbia university, 
1831. 42T p. 


The hOitU <h'iils with: .\merle.in e\r>lora1 ions towards better educations; towards more 
aeiviceable interpifl JiMuns ot the iiieaniugH of groivths, Ic.arnings, teachings, and educa- 
tions; till* need** of the eluhl ; vtduxds as preparation for life — and as life itself, the 
dt‘slr«*-h»ti‘ri Kt-4 of l.-iruer-^; purposes veisus methods In education, their distinctive eval- 
uation m ; ttii.d.vsis and Isolation vitmijs synfhosis and Integration, nrethods versus objec- 
tives; <'r<*nt lv**m*ss in 1i*ai'tiiiius — ^fui* purposi's or methods, subjects, courses, curricula, 
plans and speeltleiithms for to ieli<*rs , tow.irda functional interpretations of particular 
e<luen thins ; edm'atluiiH t« aoeialh.'i* and f'ducathms to individualize; purposes versus 
metliods in ediwal h'lis of llu* g Ited; purposes versus methods in educations for the haricll- 
capped ; udaptiMi.' purt*t*-t>s anti nielhoils of cHlueations to the ideals of democracy; our 
chanxiiig cKlllznlhtn, po* silde effei-ts t>n f*«liicnth»n ; oilentatlng, guidance, and exploratory 
eclueutioiis- ~!i". ohieetives or tu« thods ; cultures and vocations, their interrelations. 


2(M>. Waldron, Edward Ecrdinnnd. I’roceduros In reshaping an educational 
prugritut in Uit* light of « um»nl (Miucntlcinal theory. Muster's, 1932 Yale. 

Ker oftiu tl-l, lltl, IS**; «ii»t Mndei* Special methods of instruction; Special subjects of 
cuniruluiu; Tcnehcr traltditu; lUgtM‘r cducutlon. 


SPICCIAT. MKTIIOnS OF INSTRUCTION AND 

ORGANIZATION 

ABIt-ITY GROUPING 

2tl7. Dale, Georg© Altnn. IllttV'renees In language and literature achievement 
under tin* truditUiiinl program und when u.sing diiferentiated curricula and 
hoinogenemiM grouping. Mtist<*r*s. 1032. Iowa. 

208. Godwin, Wendell R. KtllcJicy of honiogoneous grouping In Central Junior 
high school. Mn.sler's, 1932. Ohleugo. 00 p. ms. 

A Hlinly wnM tirnU* r*f fit© tn*Uh*vi'm«‘iit of 13S children at C level In three cO'Uraes 
during iiJii* Flitdiiigs: lintupiug in itself fieems to b© neither an advantage nor 

a iliKaUvantitKc. 

200 Gray, William S., Woody, Clifford, a?7d others. Special methods In the 
rleiiicnlary sclnml. Ih*\ lew of cxlncal i«»unl research, l:p 245—323, October 1931. 

This Ufun* ef tin* pfrlodhvd d«*rilK primarily with studies in method 

rMiin uts: Ite.idlMg, hy W. H. Gray. p. 217-200; Arithmetic, language, fine arts, physical 
ftinl heulth mtiieutkiii. urnt liidiiHtrial arts, hy CIltTord Woody, p. 2G1— 275 , Spelling, hand- 
writing, siteinl Ktiiilles. rliiiriirter eiluculhui, geography, dnd natural science, by F. S 
Breed, p. 2Ttl— 2P3 ; Mu**U*, uiirm*r,\ 'sehotil uiid kluilergnrten methods, and Integration of 
Bubjeet matter, p. Ui*:( ; ItlhtfMgrnpliy. p. ;i04— ;i2J. 

* 230. Mnrrden. Carl A, A critical and experimental empirical study of 
hoinfi^onittjns griuipiiig in a public Junior high school Doctor’s, 1932 New 
York. 2t*l p. niK. 

Ih'Hcrlbes an t*xiH*rlnient in humoKeueouB grouping carried out in the Al— Mar, N J , 
Junior high m'hooi. 
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211 Rotliman, Harriet Ijillian. A study of tlie lioinoserieity of abllitj 
groups in the Grover Cloveluncl high school, ^Master's, th;52. St. Ijoula, 78 
p, ras. 

212. Sanderson, Chester Ballard. An expornui^ntnl study of the value of 
homogeneous grouping in the B7 grade. Master's, l{Ki2. Southern California. 

213. Storm, Howard Charles, Ability grouping with ditlercntiated courses 
of study. Doctor’s, 1932, California, 227 p. ins. 

Attempts to determine which of two procrdiires prodiit’ca the creator nccompliahment in 
reading and arithmetic. (1) to have chUdron grniipptl Into three ability groups In each 
grade and to have them follow differentiated eour^eh of study, or (2) to liavo them in the 
traditional grade claa.si£lcatlon following single eoui-si's of study. Findings: If cjirefuUy 
differentiated courses of study In reading and arithmetic ure developed to tit the capaci- 
ties of pupils of different ability h'vels, pupils aceonipIlNh more in these studios when 
grouped into ability groups. 

214. Tinsley, Gladney Jach. A study of ba.ses of ability grouping. Doctor’s, 
1932. Stanford. 

An investigation was made of linpnrtunoc of vaidous faetoru Sn the prcdlellon of hlgh- 
ecbool success to secure a sound basis for ability grouping. The buses of grouping and 
grading studied were Intelligence, achievement, previous scholarship, and chronological 
age the three criteria used were flrst-year hlgh-school su<-i*eH8, four years* high-school 
success, and tbe score on the Thurston psychologicul test at hlgh-sehool graduation. Data 
were supplied for C39 cases for the first criteria, and w'erQ available for 1B4 of this group 
for the second and third criteria. Statistical evidence In gl\en of the relative importance 
of certain factors for the establlshmont of a true basis for groupiag. 

£ic 0 also 1431, 1440; and unde/ Speel.il subjects of the curriculum, 

ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 

216. Brooks, Benjamin P. A study of tlie present status of the activity 
period of the junior and senior high schools. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 
118 p, ms. 

A study was made of 229 high schools In the United States. Approximately 85 pei 
cent of the junior high schools and 7B per cent of the senior high schools studied had 
adopted the activity period- 

216. Hall, Susan Jane. The activity program as a means of Ameri«inlzation 
in the primary grades. Master’s, 1931. T. C., Col. Univ, 40 p. ms. 

The English vocabulary acquired by non-Knglisb-spcaking children in San Antonio, Tex., 
carried over into life outside the schoolroom. 

217. Karstens, Viola Bertha. Problems involved in the activity program in 
the Pasadena elementary schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern CttUfomia. 

218. McAlexander, Besae IB’rances. An activity program as carried on In the 
Wichita elementary schools during 1930-^. Master’s, 1032. Wichita. 01 p. ms. 

219. Magee, Mrs. Bun Bates. A study of an activity program. Master’s, 
1932. TesMis. 

220. Morris, Margaret M. Problems of the beginning teaclier in an activity 
program. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 208 p. ms. 

Describes a year’s study of a beginning teacher placed In. an experimental school and 
shows the growth made during her first year, under sympathetic, intelligent guidance. 

221. Morrison, Hellie C. Criteria for selecting and judging activities. 
Master’s, 1931. T. a. Col. TJniv. 25 p. ms. 

Analyses the philosophies of some outstanding oduentors and of outstanding progressive 
schools, and sets up criteria for evaluating activities. 

See also 497, 676, 961, 1304, 1314. 
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CONTRACT AND UNIT PLANS 

222 Btiumgardner, JMary Evelyn. An evaluation of tlie project metliodl of 
instruction In isoeoinlari school English studies. Mastei‘’s, 19'32. Ohio. 
97 p ms. 

223. Carey, Alice E., Hanna, Paul !R., and Heriam, J. lu Catalog of units 

of work, aclivitles, projects, etc. New Xoik City, Teachers college, Columbia 
university. 1032. 290 p. 

Mort! tliun 7,000 actlvltU*H, units of work, projects, and themes were listed, grouped 
and arranged, t'or use In organising elementary school curricula around such activities, 
units of work, etc 

224. Hoberecht, Delpb.lne Pratt. Integration of subject matter In a unit 
study activity. Master’s, 19;i2. Peabody. 73 p. lus 

study of dfth grade, X*eat>o<ly demonstration school , three libraries : Fifth grade, school 
library, aitd college library 4tt I’eubody. Findings * Integration in subject matter of unit 
observed and bibliography for a toucher in teaching this unit. 

225. Israel, Moise J. X'^xpcrimental study of two types of assignments. 
Master’s, 1932. Louisiana. 

22G. Mclnerney, Leonora C. Comiiarisou of the recitation methods with the 
contract plan of teaching. Muster’s, 1931. Stanford.. 

227. Kogers, Charles Marvin. An experimental study of the contract method 
ersus the tlally recitation method, ^taster's, 1931. Texas Tech, Coll. 

228. Virginia. University. The unit method as a means of individualizing 

learning uctivitlw, Vnlvernlty, University of Virginia, 1931. 54 p. (Uni- 

versity of Virginia record (extension series, vol. 16, no. 5, November 1931. Sec- 
ondary education in Virginia, no. 13.) 

Contents: (1) The prohhuu of adjusting subject matter to individual differences, by 
William H. Smithey, p. 5—6 ; (n) I’rinolples governing subject-matter adjustment to 

pupil dlffereiiceN in ability to lonrn, by E. E. Wlndcs, p. 7— 16 j <8) Adjusting subject 
matter to ludivlduul differences in the tenehing of high school ; (4) English, by Edward 
Aivey, jr., p. 16—23 ; (5) Mathcmutlca, by B. C. Wlngftcld, p. 24—28 ; <6) Social science, 
by R. E. Swindler, p. 20—32; (7) Limitations, of the unit method, hy E. B. Broad- 
water, p. 33-35; hy It. Claude Uruhain, p. 86—30; by C. W Miller, p. 40—43; (S) Next 
steps In the development of the unit metlmd of teaching, by B B. Windes, p. 44—48; (9) 
Bole of guidance In individualizing instruction, by C. J. Hyslup, p. 49—54. 

SCO al90 254, 527, 587, 503, 684-685, 74)0, 841, 846-847, 850, 96C, 906, 1044, 1338, 
2684. 

HOME-ROOMS 

2^. Armstrong, Wesley Earl. Relationship of scholastic success to certain 
results secured from an indlvltluul rating plant administered through the home 
room. Master’s, 1931. Okla. A, and M, Coll. 

230. Shulkey, Bruce Cloreace. Home room programs In the senior high 
school. Master’s, 1031. Texas Tech. Ooll. 

Bee aleo 1346 1488. 1444, 2350, 2901. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

* 231. Adlen^ Chauncey Newell. Individual differences in delayed reaction of 
infants. A study of sex differences in early retentlveness. Doctor’s (19313, 
Columbia. New Tork City, Columbia maiveraity, 1931. 40 p. (Ardbdves of 

psj^cliology, no. 127.) 

In an attempt to test the traditional finding that the female sex is generally superior 
to the male in forms of behavior grouped under the title ** memory *' or ** retentlveness ”, 
100 one-year-otd Infants, about equally divided as to sex, were chosen at random from 

171988 — 33 3 
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an average group comparable aa to ago, iHlucatloiml oj>p(>rttiuU Ivs, ainl lack of develop- 
ment of the language organizations Data show that mtluiclnal ctlfTcreuces are great, 
even in the same individual at dlffcreat times ; that s<*x <HlTerenceK exist, but ate small 
and inconsistent. 

232. Cliang:, Suk Yung-. Principle iind teclm.<iiie of effective treatment of 

individual problems. Master's, 1032. Columbia. 

233. Embry, H. W. An experimental study of individual and traditional 

classroom procedure. Master’s, 1031. South. Metbodist. 

234. Eester, Eura M. Experimental data on individual differences for begin- 
ning students of education. Master’s, 1031. California. 

235. Steese, Sister Catberine. An exi>erlment with the group study and the 

individual technique plans in the sixth grade. Master’s, 1032. Oolo. St, T. O. 

236. Zeller, Olexm. W. A study of individual instmctlon. Master’s, 1932. 

Ohio. 180 p. ms. 

Compares individual Instruction with the regular classroom procedure in two schools 
of Brie county Findings: No significant difference so fivr ua arltlixnetic knowledge 
acquired Is concerned Individual instruction has other preferriMi advantages. 

Bee also 228, 291, 294, 505, 580, 008, 752. 754, 784. 811, 012, 934, 1074, 1224, 1263, 
1311-1312, 1328, 1333, 1377, 1389, 1517, 2675. 

METHODS OF STUDY 

237. Eagleson, Joba Oliver. The adniinlatratioii of an experiment in super- 
vised study. Master’s, 1931, Ohio. 

238. G u i nn , Myrtle Francis. A plan of supervised study used In a class in 
hlgh-school history Master’s, 1931. South. Methotllst. 

* 239- Kobinson, Frances F. The role of eye movenionta in reading with an 
evaluation of techniques for their imiirovenient. Doctor’s 1032. Iowa. Iowa 
City, University of Iowa, 1933. 02 p. (University of Iowa studies, New series 
no. 252. Series on aims and progress of research, no. 39, June 1, 1933.) 

Gives the results of an experimental study of reading diHubilltlcM and the eye move- 
ments, and specifies certain training by which reading offlclency was increased. Of five 
stutterera after 6 to 21 mouths of training to improve their speech, those wlio showed 
improvement in speech were those who made most progress in reading ability 

See also 506, 1758, 1784. 

PLATOON SCHOOLS 

240. Kirby, Byron C. The platoon school. Doctor’s, 1932- Kotre Dame. 

Discusses cardinal principles of education In relation to platoon organization ; effi- 
ciency in attaining these objectives as evidenced by collected data ; answering of objections 
to criticisms against platoon organizations. 

241. Muzzey, George A. The platoon system as administered at the Law- 
rence junior-senior high school, Fairfield, Maine. Master’s 1932. New Hamp- 
shire. 77 p. ms. 

Bee also 976. 

RADIO IN EDUCATION 

242. Benson, Arnold. Design and construction of a radio receiving set for 
laboratory Instruction purposes. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma A. and M. Coll- 

243. Eibling, Harold H. The administration of tlie classroom use of the 
radio in a centralized school system. Master’s 1932. Ohio 175 p. ms. 

Bee tAeo 1146. 
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VISUAi. INSTRUCTION 

:!4i4. Atwood, Alice Q. Ct)iin)urIson of responses to printed word and to pic- 
ture stimuli. Master's, 11>32. Stanford. 

240. Beck, M. Ii. The use c»f visual aids in teaching. Auburn, Alabama poly- 
technic institute, 1»32. 

246. Bell, Carl S. A sumnwiry and critical analysis of the experiments con- 
>cerne(l %%ith the use of visual aids iu instruction. Doctor’s, 1932. Washing- 
ton. 331 p. ms. 

The motion picture hus jiroven to bo nii effective* Instructional aid in some subjects, 
■while the slide uud stereograpti have proven more satisfactory In others 

247. Brown, H. Emmett, and Bird, Joy. Motion pictures and lantern slides 

for elcuientury visual education. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia. 
univensity, 1931. 106 p. 

An annotated list of teachini; aids toKCther -with suggestions for their use and tenta- 
tive criteria for Judging the ■worth of visual materials. 

24S. Carnegie, Jobn Eloyd. Visual instruction in commercial subjects. 
Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

* 249. Clark, Clarence C. iSound motion pictures as an aid iu classroom 
teaching : A comparative study of their efCectiveuess at the junior college level 
of instruction. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 135 p. ms. 

Investigates the value of educational sound motion pictures In classroom teaching as 
a medium for conveyixig accurate, concrete knowledge ; for the development of ability to 
think more accurately and to reason more soundly ; and for stimulating and sustaining 
interest In the toplca studied with special reference to science. The experiment was 
carrie<l out li» the Outlined of science course at New York University A total of IS 
Aims was used In the investigation. Three of the Alms had sound and silent editions, 

IS were sound films, and the other 5 were silent. Data Indicate a marked similarity In 
the effectiveness of the sound motion pictures, the silent motion pictures, and the 
lecture demonstrations as teaching aids. 

250. BCinckley, Xieon Carl. Visual aids for demonstrating subject matter in 

high-school blohkgy. Master’s, Colo. St. T. C. 

251. Iowa. University. Visual aids for classroom use. Iowa City, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1932. 00 p. < University of Iowa Extension bulletin, bulletin 

no. 294. June 15, 1932.) 

This is a descriptive list of lantern slides and motion picture Alms available for class- 
room or assembly use in the schools. 

* 262, Koelle, Sylvester B. A study of adjectives and pictures found in 
motion-picture advertising and of criticisms of motion pictures. Master’s, 1932. 
Penn. State. 60 p. ms. 

A study was made of the adj(*ctlvos used fa motion-picture advertisements, and of the 
pictures found in the advertlsementH, as they apply to the social value of motion pic- 
tures. Criticisms published in the newspapers and current magazines were also studied. 
Dally and Bunilsy newspapers, motion picture magaslnes, and producer’s and director’^ 
annuals were analysed, and the adjectives used to describe the pictures were tabulatod 
and treated statistically. It was found that there are motion pictures for all types of 
persons, and that the criticisms seem to favor the motion-picture industry. 

253. Iff ebT u tian, Solomon. A study of visual aids in elementary school history 
textbooks with standards for the evaluation of the aids. Master’s, 1932. CoU. 
of the City of N.Y. 34 p. ms. 

The visual aids studied were pictures (drawings, photographs, and reproduced paint- 
lugs). cartoons, graphs, diagrams, maps, charts, tables, and the guides for the use of these- 
aida. A set of criteria and standards was constructed. 
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254. Morgan, Grace Myrtle. The elRcacy of the use of the lantern slides in 
teaching English composition as compared with the laboratory method. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Denver. 52 p. ms. 

An experiment conducted in two sections of the 9B English classes In. Cole Junior 
high school of Denver suggests that the use of lantern slides opens up a new approach 
to the problem of evaluating and grading original compositions, and enlists the interest 
of the group cooperatively. 

265 Moimt, James NathanieL The learning value of motion pictures m 
high-school physics as compared to the use of supplemental textbooks. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Washington. 74 p. ms. 

Studies two classes of high-school physics (24 in each class). Findings: 69 chances in 
100 that motion pictures are superior as a teaching device to the use of supplemental 
texts 

266 Rogers, Ralph Winfred. Visual aids as a means of making the subject 
of woodwork, in the secondary schools, more intelligent. Master’s, 1932. 
Oklahoma A. and M. Coll. 

257. Rulon, Phillip J. An experimental study of the value of talking films 
as an instrument of Instruction Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass. [1932.] 

258. Sarvay, Eaura Ann. The available materials for picture study la the 
elementary grades. Master’s, 1932. Peabody, 188 p. ms. 

The pictures listed were chosen from the 18 sets of drawing books, manuals on picture 
study, and picture study courses now in use in the United States. 

259. Semsch, Sister M. A. Analysis of visual aids found In modern history 
textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 147 p. ms. 

* 200. Terry, I*aura Grace. Types of children’s responses to the Yale chroni- 
cles of America photoplays Master’s, 1932. New York. 147 p. ms. 

Junior high school children of the seventh and eighth grades are more interested in 
people as they are featured upon the screen than in any other type of response. 

261. Young, William H. An analysis of the visual aids found In sixth grade 
European background texts. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 66 p. ms. 

Bee also 167, 694, 867, 860, 899, 082, 984, 1208. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

262. BayrofE, Abram Gustavna, Effect of varying and stable environments 
on behavior in the direction test box. Doctor’s, 1931. North Carolina. 

263. Bedell, Ralph C. The relationship between ability to recall and the 
ability to infer In specific learning situations. Doctor’s, 1932. Missouri, 

264. Bell Anita L Experimental study of the relation between variability 
and learning. Master’s, 1932. Oolumbia. 

265. Carpenter, Rdwln Renneth, An experimental study of Interrupted re- 
sponse in animal learning. Master’s, 1931. Brown. 

266. Cattell Psytdie. Do the Stanford-Binet IQ’s of superior boys and girls 
tend to decrease or increase with age? Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1932.] 

267. Dunlap, Kn ight. Habits, their making and unmaking. New York City, 

Llveright, Inc., 1932. 326 p. 

The study of the Interrelation of the processes of learning and unlearning, of habit 
making and habit breaking Is based on individual eases treated at Johns Hopkins uni- 
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verslty It (HHcussi"^ th<» probloms of hnblt ana lenmlng . funaamental principles of 
learning; voluntary un<l Involuntary action, physiological theories of learning; the 
procchs of IcarnittK , coiullilons <jf olliclcnt learning; retaining, recalling, and relearning; 
remembering unil forgetting ; personal and social udjustnient ; the breaking of specific bad 
habits ; bubUs of emotional response ; and learning ability and Intelllgenco, 

268 Eurlch, Alvin C. A comprehensive examination In educational psy- 
chology. MinihMpolis, UuivtM-sity of Minnesota, 1932. 77 p. ms. 

The n'port deserlhos the nninner In which two forms were prepared, the evaluation of 
the lndivi<hial I reins, nnd the j»roccss of coiiHtructlng shorter forma that are highly 
reliable. The need now Is to htundardize the shorter forms on larger groups of graduate 
students. 

* 2C9. ICemp, Edward. I». The content of educational psychology as evaluated 
and cleterniinvd by city superintendents and supervisors in the United States 
on the basis of the observed professional needs of their teachers. Doctor’s, 
3932. New York. 319 p. ms. 

Content chock llstH wore sent to the CIO cities with a population of 15,000 or more 
In the 8tnio» The study is bn'^od on the 120 usable returns of the check list, 

and on 120 cl«*ck UBt«i filled out by teachers who were taking courses at New York 
Unlveislty. The evaluations of the supervisors were generally more reliable than those 
of the teachers ; tlio Mipervlsors and teachers wore more In agreement aa to the relative 
importance of tlie content Items than In disagreement ; the items rated as of major Im- 
portance are tho.s** which benr a rolntlonahlp to the skill and Insight of the teacher in 
his work and la his grasp of the subject ; results dispute the importance of a number of 
Items conventionally dealt with at length, nnd attach high value to a number of Items 
commonly referred to In pasalng. 

270- Kulm, Earl R, Holatlouabip between family size and achievement In 
learning- Master’s, 1032. Stanford. 

271, Xiehman, Adin Eloyd. A study of the effect of length, practice, and 
degree of learning upon the reliability of nonsense syllable scores. Master’s, 
1932. Kans. Bt. T. C„ Emporia. 37 p. ms. 

272. lyCauly Xtuth, Eergr- An investigation of the relation between age and 
the ability to memorizfo arul retain meaningful and nonsense material. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. Kans. St. T. C., Emporia. 46 p. ms. 

♦ 273. ISoberts, 3Earl F. Survey of practices in the administration of the first 
course in educational psychohigy in teacher-training Institutions in the United 
States. Doctor’K, 1931. New York. 114 p, ms. 

Data wore aiicurod from n»pllOH to a questionnaire received from 226 normal schools, 
teachers coUegoH, and schoolK or deiMirtments of education In colleges and universities. 
The first course* 1 h taught In the d«‘partmont of education more often than In all of the 
other departmentH combined In teachers cullcgos and schools of education ; it tends to be 
offere<l lat<‘r In th** longer curricula than In the shorter curricula ; introduction to educa- 
tion is the favored prerequisite In normal schools, and general psychology is the moat 
commonly required prerequisite in t‘'ncUera colleges and schools of education ; the first 
course is handled mainly by class discnnslon, lecture, and question and answer methods. 

274. Schwairsibelc, 'William C. The effect ef four types of progressive changes 
in Inter-cyllc rest periotls on pursultmeter learning. Master’s, 1931. Ohio 
56 p. ms. 

Attempts to clarify the effect of distribution of practice on the acquisition of a skill 
(motor skill). In this study the length of the rest periods Is either lengthened or 
shortened progressively. IFlndinga : The best conditions for pursultmeter learning are 
those In which the intercycllc rest periods are progressively decreased In length from 9 
minutes at the beginning to 1 minute at the end, l.e., after about 35 practice periods 
each of 4 minutes duration. Those conditions were poorest in which the Inter'Cycllc 
rest was progressively Increased from no rest to 9 minutes rest. 
also 201, 204, S02, 608, 758, 761, 862. 1316, 1459. 
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CHILD STUDY 

275. AllazL, Nan IVIitcliell, An analysis of beliavior problems encountered In 
a trarellng child Xfuidanee clinic. Master’s, 1S)J^2, Soirthem California. 

276 Berry, Idag'^e. A nutrition study of children of preschool age in Shelby 
county, Tenn. Master's, 1932. Peabody. 44 p. ms. 

A study was made of the food and health habits, nutrition neods, and general well- 
being of rural white children from 1 to 6 years of age in Shelhy county, Teun. 

277. Chase, Xaicile. Motivation of young children. An expert n>ental study of 

the influence of certain types of external Incentives upon the performance of a 
task. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 319 p. (University of Iowa 

studies. First series no. 223 Studies in child welfare, vol. 5, no. 3, March 15, 
1932.) 

This study Is an inquiry into the nature of certain Incentives or types of motivation 
with reference to young children. Experimental work in this problemp is handicapped by 
the number of variablea to he brought under control and by a lack of suitable apparatus 
for securing quantitative data This study presents a sampling of children ranging 
in age from 2 to 8 years. 

278. Fisher, Mary S. Language patterns of preschool children. Doctor’s, 
1932. T. G., Col. Univ. 

Alms to develop an objective technique for analysis of language records of preschool 
children showing social implications and personality differences which will reveal de- 
velopmental patterns for gaining linguistic control. Data were secured fiom stenographic 
records of 9 hours of spontaneous speech of 72 preschool children, 87 girls and 35 hoys, 
from 22 to 62 months. In the nursery school of the Child development institute of 
Columbia university, from September 1928 to June 1930. Patterns of speech reveal 
psychological data of significance; the use of structurally complete son fences Increases 
with age up to the fourth year; there Is a positive relation between the complexity of the 
senjrence and the Intelligence of the child ; girls show a superiority over boys In all Items. 

279. Fitz-Slmona. Maxian. J. Parent-child relationships as shown In clinical 
.case studies. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C. Col. Univ. 

Describes the development of a technique by which about 100 cases of the emotional 
^attitudes of the parent toward his child were classified, 

280 Glpple, FearL Iowa legislation pertaining to children Master’s, 1932. 
Howa, 

^Sl. Goodenough, F. L., <md Anderson, J, E. Experimental child study. 
'New York City, Century company, 1931, 546 p. 

Section 1 gives a comprehensive historical account of the origins of the movement of 
the study of child development. Section 2 discusses the preparation for and the conduct 
of investigations and explains the methods of handling children in experimental situations, 
and describes 41 experiments covering a wide field, adapted for the study of both indi- 
vidual children and groups of children. 

282 Hadley, Laura B. A study of the opinions of mothers regarding the 
aspects of child development that should be the common knowledge of potential 
homemakers. Master’s, 1931. Minnesota. 

283. HangUter, Ethel L. A comparison of expressive behavior resiKvnses to 

stories and verse in children 2 to 6 years old. Pasadena, Calif., Whittier col- 
lege, 1932. 47 p. 

Studies nursery school and kindergarten children at Broadoaka. Findings : Both prose 
and poetry are happily received by children of nursery school age. 

284. Haven, Mary Estelle. The personality traits of children, one of whose 
parents has been diagnosed as general paretic. Master’s, 1932. Catholic Univ. 
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2S5. Hayes, Marlon Herrin. The personality traits of children, one of -vrhose 
parents has been din*piose<l as mnitiac depressive. Master’s, 1932. Catholic 
Unlr. 

286. Henderson, X40ui8e. Kffects of competition on the acquisition of a motor 
skill by yoinifr children. Master’s, 19,’U. American Univ. 58 p. ms. 

287. Hides, H. W, A study of the behavior of children In learning to open a 
problem box. Ma.ster’s, 1932. IIlinoi.s. 125 p. ms. 

2SS. Hildreth, Oertrude. Tlie success of young children in number and 
letter construct Child <U‘velopiuent, 3:1-14, March 1932. (Reprinted.) 

A loarnlnjc Htwdy of yottnx ehllUren ov«t a 3-yoar period indicating progress in ability 
to make iiumlwra anti letters. 

289. Hoke, Hazel. A study of child life and ont-of-school education in Kan- 
s«a. Master’s. 19:{2. Kans St. Coll. 

290. Jenkins, Felisa. A critical study of the diets of preschool children in 
their homes; Group 1 — meats at family table. Group II — meals alone or at 
sepurnte table. Master’s, 111.32, ^{iUs. 62 p. ms. 

291. Jersild, A. T., o«d Blenstock, S. F. The influence of training on the 
vo<‘al ability of 3-.vear-<>ld ch ldrt*n. Child development, 2 : 272—91, December 
1931. 

ToHtN were adnilnlwtcriHl to 53 .^o'ear-old children to find their ability to sing tones and 
Intervals. Ijitcnslvi* tmiuinK over a period of 7 months was given to 18 children. Rec- 
ords were kept of the and quantity of the children’s spontaneous singing The 

results deal with the {nflui^noo of training, individual differences, correlation between the 
vocal ranges of pan'nts and children, tones and intervals most readily sung by children, 
and the educational ImplicatiouK of the findings. 

292. Markey, F. M. Children’s wishes, fears, dreams, daydreams, 

ambitions, pleasant and imphuisant xnemorie.s, likes and dislikes ; a study by the 
iutcxrvU'W xiuHhod of 4tK) children aged 5 to 12. New York City, Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia unlvt‘rsity, 1932. 18,"> p. 

21X-J. — — — " <tnd othrrn. A atu«ly of the eonataiicy of certain behavior pat- 
terxis in young children. Axixericuu journal of psychology’, 45:125—29, January 
1933. 

Th4* study deals wdtli the pr4«dlctive value of meusun'menta of personality and social 
behavior in young children. The subjects wore 12 kindergarten children who, during the 
two prt*vIou» ywtrs, ha«! been studl4‘<l while attending a nursery school. 

294. ■ H ,. Triiining and growth ixi the development of children: A 

study of the i*elatlve influence of learning and matux*atlon. New York City, 
Teachers colh‘ge, t’olunibla university, 1932. 84 p. (Child development mono- 

graphs, no- 10.) 

More than 200 children, ranging In age from 3 to ll years, were studied by the 
equivalent group m^’thod, to find the degree to which a child’s capacity can be Influenced 
by special training an compared with the Influence of normal growth. Two mental, two 
musical, and four motor performances were used. A study W’as made of the influence of 
practice on Individual differences, the relation between intelligence and the effect of 
practice, the Impruvabllity of motor as coxnpared with mental capacities. 

295. Jones, Margaret ComwelL Judgments of parents regarding procedures 
for training children in the home. Doctor’s, 1932. Southern California. 

296. :K^nxieAy, Jean. Protective legislation for chlldr«i in New York State 
and its administrutioit, public and private. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

297. Kennedy, Stella Marie. Case studies of children in a development room. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern Culifornla 
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29S. MdaucMin, Florence. Tlae development of home muna^?e^lent house 
children compared with children ot similar a^e in hoarding hoim's and in an 
institution. Master's, 1931, Iowa St Coll. 

299. McLester, Amelia- The development of chara<‘ter traits in young chil- 
dren. New York City, Chai'Ies Scribnor’.s sons, 1931. 12(1 p. 

Records the free discussions of 15 children, rtingln^; in am* troin <J to 10 years, of the 
moral principles Involved in their work and play 

300. Scheetz, Rev. Tteo Aloysius. Hi.story of Catholic child-caring Institu- 
tions in the Diocese of Fort %Vayne. Ind. Ma.stor’.s, 1931. ('atholic* Univ. 

301. Shelling’, Marjorie. The development of coordinated movements of the 
hands in young children : Grnsr>ing. Ma.ster’s, 1932. Mills. SI p. ms. 

302. Sheldon, Donald B.. Study of the likes and dislikes of children in 
grades 4 to 8, inclusive, in 8 Arizona communities. Master’.s, 1931. Stanford. 

303 Shoup, Cora Elizabeth. A survey of the literature on the unsocial child. 
Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 150 p. ms. 

804. "Wagner, Mary. Day and night sleep In u gro\jp of young orphanage 
children. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

•SOS. Wilson, Ducille M. The egoeeulrloity of children’s answers to spon- 
taneous questions of children from 4 to 8. Master’s, 1032. New York 40p. ms. 

Analyzes the relcvnncy of the answei'H nmde to Hpontan(*ouH qiu*HtIoua ucoordlug to age, 
grade, sex of the child who naked the queHtloii, uiid. the aetlvUy of the child who an- 
awered, and the form of the question aaked, bnNcd on 1,001 respouHoH 

806. Worthley, Serbert M. Family life and metropolitan housing: A study 
of adaptation on the part of families recently removed to New York City. 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

307. Wynkoop, DllUan Anthony. The personality traits of children, one 
of whose parents has been diagnosed as dementia praecox. Master’s, 1032. 
Catholic Univ. 

308. Yates, Ida M. Concepts and attitudes of children concerning slander 
and freedom of speech. Doctor’s, 1032. Iowa. 549 p. ms. (Abstract In: 
University of Iowa studies. ISeries on aims and progress of research, no. 38. 
New series, no. 248. Ip.) 

Upon Investigation of the degree to which ethical UIcuk of pupils of varfoUH grades 
have developed in regard to slander and freedom t>f wpei'ch, reHUltti show that serious 
misconceptions exist as to malice and tale-benriiig and the desirability of control of 
slanderous speech by law. The data indicate that children arc more in agreement with 
court decisions than are prospective teachers; and that many children are not now 
developing concepts towards slander and free speech approved by society, and that 
specific education in this field Is needed. 

See also 206, 231, 368, 1068, 1070-1071, 1080, 12rif5~1250. 1261, 1300, 1«15, 2313, 2430, 
2446, 2466, 2488. 

SEX DIFFERENCES 

309. Benjamin, ECaroId. Age and sex dllferences in toy preferences of young 
children. Pedagogical seminary and Journal of genetic psychology, 41 : 417-29, 
December 1932. 

UlBcusses the toy prefer^ces of 100 children, aged 2 to 6 years. Three toys, of a total 
of six, showed significant sex differences throughout the various ago levels of the group 
studied. 

310. Bruce, Kathleen T. A comparison of achievement In four school sub- 
jects of ninth- grade boys and girls matched for intelligence quotients. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Columbia. 
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311. Edelman, Mrs. Ann« Pllsk. Sex differences in verbal and numerical 
abilities In rural children. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

312. Heilman, J- H. Sex differences in Intellectual abilities. Journal of 
educational psychology, 24 : 4T-02, January 1933. 

More than 400 slrls and 400 boys wt^re compared for differences In Intellljcence and In 
the abilities measured by the Stanford achievement test. Differences on the means, in 
yarlabillty, and on different percentiles wore determined. In only a few of these measures 
were the differences large enough to guarantee practical certainty. 

313. Irvine, Helen ETolting*. Sex differences in 7 and 12-year-old children. 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

314. O'Dell, Helen Dove. Sex differences in stability. Master’s, 1931. 
Indiana. 

Bee aloe ISf). 2^1, 278. 305, 490, 630. 785. 801, 855, 963, 1068 ,1073, 1142, 1182, 
1186, 1222, 1270, 1315, 1456, 2151, 2153, 2312. 

TESTS AND TESTING 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

315. Atkins, Huth Ellen. The measurement of the intelligence of young 

children by an object-ilttlng te.st. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota press, 
1931. 89 p- (Institute of child welfare monograph series no. 5.) 

Part 1 describes the development and stuudardlzatlon of the test; part 2 consists of a 
manual for the administration of the test. 

316. Beck, Samuel J. The Itorschach test as applied to a feeble-minded 
group. Doctor’s (1931] Columbia. New York City, Columbia university, 1932. 
84 p. (Archives of psychology, no. 130.) 

The Itorschach “ Psychodlagnosttk ” test, consisting of 10 symmetrical Ink-hlots, was 
given to 87 feeble-minded children lii Uaudall’s Island, Now York City. The findings 
In response patterns of 80 arc rcitortcd In the study. 

817. Bryau, Willard C, A study of the correspondence of pupils’ ability to 
achieve as measured by group intelligence tests, and success as measured by 
teachers’ marks. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 58 p. ms. 

An investigation was made of the correlations between teachers’ marks and Intelll- 
gencG quoticutH In four high schools In the city of Cleveland. Two academic, one com- 
mercial, and «tnc technical high school were studied. Liower coefflclents of correlation 
were found in practically all snbiecte in the technical school than in the other three. 

318. Cattell, Bsyche. Constant changes in the Stanford-Blnet IQ. Journal of 
educational i^sychology, 22 : 544-50, October 1931. 

A study of the changes In IQ that take place after different periods of time and 
at different IQ levels, .i tendency for the high to gain and the low to lose was noted. 

319. Why Otis’ IQ cannot be equivalent to- the Stanford-Biuet IQ. 

Journal of educational psychology, 22 ; 699-603, November 1931. 

The curves of distribution of Stanford-Blnet IQ’s of unselected and gifted children 
are contrasted with the greatest possible range of Otis IQ’s. The conclusion drawn is 
that the Otis IQ of the lifted and backward child cannot he equivalent to the Stanford- 
Blnet IQ. 

820. Conrad, Zioyal JEtiebard. Tlie evaluating of four techniques used to select 
a vocabulary as a test of mental age. Doctor’s, 1981. Michigan. 85 p. (Ab- 
stracts of dissertations and theses in education, 1917-1931, p. 66—67.) 

Studies X,206 cases ranging in mental age from 6 to 14 who had IQ's between 90 
and 110 on the Stanford-Blnet test. Curve fitting, weighted words, P. B. difficulty 
and representative aaxnpllng were used. Data indicate that the weighted word method 
is best for selecting a vocabulary to be used as a test of mental age, other thixxgs being 
equal. 
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321. Crarolet, Bross C. A comiNirihuii of Junior an<l senior high school stu- 
dents based on results of ixitelligenve tests, nieeluinleul optitmle teats, funda- 
mental tests ju woodwork aud mechanical drawing. Ma.ster’s Lli>32J, Iowa 
St Coll. 175 p. ms. 

322. DeAugelis, Ziouis. A study of the Bernreuter teat with psychiatric 
cases. Master’s, 1932. Columhia. 

*323 BuBols, Philip Hunter. A speeti factor hi inentul tests, Doctor’s, 
1932. Columbia. New York City, Columbia university, 1032. 30 p. (Ar- 

chives of psychology, no 141.) 

Attempts to discover a common factor of inontal Hpcod on a stiiKle U*\el, and that 
a low level, of difficulty. Records of 130 mule suUj<H!ts in nrltlitnetlc rcnHonlnj- teat; 
a vocabulary test , two batteries of live testn deslgneil to rellect dltTerences In speed ; 
Minnesota paiier form board tests , and test 3 of tbo Haggerty’ reading examination, 
Sigma 3, form A were used. 

324. Durbin, Virgfinia O. The uses of mental testing at the University of 
Kentucky. Master’s, [1931.] Kentucky. 

*326. Kgan, Eula PearL The effect of foro-exerclses on test reliability. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George Poab^^dy college for teach- 
ers, 1932. 37 p (Contribution tt> iHlucation, no. 08.) 

Attempts to discover whether forc-exorcisos IncrcHKC or lower tlic roUnblllty coefficients 
of the National intelligence tests, the Schorling-^anford iichievcnioat test In plane 
geom'etry, and a ninth grade mathematics test. Scale A, forms 1 and 2, and Scale B, 
forms 1 and 2 of the National intelligence tests were given to two groups of children 
In the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of the Florence, Alu., school system, Data indi- 
cate that fore-exercises do not have a slgnlllennt eflTect on test r<dlnl>lllt,v eoefflclenla 

326. Pee, Mary. Comparative discrimination and validity of five group 
mental tests Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

327. Pemeau, Eelati. Alternate tests for Btanford-Blnet, Master’s, 1932. 
Ohio. 60 p. ms. 

The purpose of the study was the stiindardlzation of tests to use In place of the 
Stanford-Binet. 

* 828. Pord, Predericlc Arthur. The ratio of achievement to ability as found 
among fifth-grade pupils. Doctor’s, 1931. Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George 
Peabody college for teachers, 1931. 61 p. (Contribution to educath>ii, no. 94.) 

Deals with the adjustment of the misfit school to the child «o that the w«irk offered 
him will more nearly fit his particular neetls aud <*apacltieH. The Otis self-administer- 
ing tests of mental ability and the Detroit alpha ijitelllgence test were given to the pupils 
In 27 teaching units of the fifth gmden of 23 representative schools of Douistana. 
Data indicate that the greater the intelligence of the fifth grade pupils, the greater 
is the net gain in scores made on history and arithmetic tests ; and tbo greater the 
intelligence of fifth grade pnpila, the less Is the relative net gain in scores made on 
history and arithmetic testa. 

829. H a r ris, Tune. An analysis of logical memory tests in terms of vocabu- 
lary and rote memory. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

*330. Jorgensen, Cbristopber. An analysis of certa n psychological tests by 
the Spearman factor method Doctor’s, 1932. T. C. Col. Univ. I.»ondon, Eng., 
B. A Gold and co., 1932. 70 p. 

The army alpha (1925 revision) ; Otis (for business estubllshmeuts) ; teaching apti- 
tude (Qeorge Washington series) ; examination In clerical work (Thurstone) ; technical 
Information (Thurstone) ; teat for mechanical ability (MacQuarrle) ; A. C. B. phycho- 
logical examination were analysed by the Spearman factor method to Interpret their 
composition and clarify their meaning for vocational gruidance. They were given to 
approximately 160 college students and their values compared. Spearman methods 
gave fairly consistent results. 
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831 Kilduff, Syl>il DiSarie. Gi>rrcliitioii of Intelligence quotients of siblings 
at the same chronological ago level aiaster’s, 1932. Mills. 48 p. ms. 

332. Masters, Hariry V., and TTpsliall, C. C. A comparison of the value of 
the Thorialike and American council psjchologlcal examinations. Bellingham, 
Washington State normal school, 1932 3 p. ms. 

Data wen* ueeuretl fnim 41 Institutluns of higher education in the Inland empire. 
Many more InstitutlonH ure umIur the Aiuericuii council psychological examination than 
are using the Thorndike lutelilgionce examination for high-school graduates. The 
American council psychological examination correlated more highly with average first 
quarter grnilew than scores from the Thorndike intoiligonoe examination 

• 333. Peatman, J obn Gray. A stuily of factors measured by the Thorndike 
intelligence cxiunl nation for liigh-i^chool graduates. Doctor’s, 1031. Columbia. 
New York City, Columbia university, 1931. 56 p. (Archives of psychology, no. 

128.) 

.\nalyzoH the Thorndike* examination records of 568 male subjects, candidates for ad- 
mission to i'oluutbln college, taking the examination in June 1025. Data indicate that 
the ooininou function measured by tlie examination might best be characterized as ver- 
bal ability plus certain factors dei»entlcnt upon tbe testing situation. 

334. Pintner, Rudolph. The tnlluence of language background on intelli- 
gence test.s. Journal of sociiil i>sych<»logy, 3 : 235-40, May 1932. 

Comparison of two types of tests, non-verbal and non-language, with English and 
non-Engllsh-Hpenktng children. Findings : Language background of child influences soental 
rating on t4*«t. 

335 . Intelligence tests. Psychological bulletin, 29 : 93-119, February 

1932. 

A summary of Intelligence testing for lOBO — ^bibliography of 179 articles. 

336. Price, Mary DECemper. Reliability of International group mental test. 
Master’s, 1^2. Columbia. 

837. Saugren, Paul V, Improvement of reading through the use of testa 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Wt‘stern SsState teachers college, 1932. 297 p. 

Attempts to show how tests may be used for the purpose of improvement of instruc- 
tion in reading; give practical ilhiHtriiti<ms of teaching procedure based upon tbe results 
of applied tests in reding ; acfitialnt teachers and supervisors with the major problems 
of instruction and measuremi>nt in reading; acquaint teachesm and supervisors with 
existing Htandardized testK In rending and their educational Hlgnlflcance , Instruct In the 
construction uud use of informal ond practice tents In reading; clarify the nature of the 
primal enusi's of deficiencies uud dlfllculties in reading; ond train teachers and super- 
visors to evaluate erltleiilly the various devices which they will use to describe their 
pupils’ rt*ndlng uhilltics and to locate their instructional problems 

838. Thomdilce, Edward D. Tlie significance of responses in the free associa- 
tion test. Journal of applied psychology, 16:247-53, June 1932. 

3S&. ’Wolcott, Willa Biacby. A study of the differences in the scores of the 
Thorndike intelligence examinations after an interval of four years Master’s, 
1932. Coll, of the City of N.Y. 

340- Wolfe, Jaclk. The consistency of Intelligence test questions as a sup- 
plement to their validity in selecting items for the best subtest. Master’s, 
1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 

Studies the results of testing 200 students of grades 6 and 8 with an intelligence test 
of 220 items. 

S41. Wood, Alda Beora. An intelligence test for high first and low second 
grades. Ma.ster*8, 1932. Colorado. 
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342 Zabin, Mrs. Dorotby H. The relation of the Plntner-Patteraon perform- 
ance tests to the Stanford revision of the Binet scale ; a comparison of four 
teats on the Pintner-Paterson performance scale with the Stanford revision of 
the Blnet-Slmon test in an effort to analyze the coinpoiient parts of present day 
Intelligence tests. Master’s, 1932. Colnmbia. 

See also 294, and under Teats in the index. 

TESTS OF SOCIAL ADAPTATION 

343. Bemreuter, Robert Gibbon. The evaluation of a proposed new method 
for constructing personality- trait tests. Doctor’s, 1032. Stanford. 

Describes the construction of the new battery of tests by the use of Thurston and 
Thurston’s test of neurotic tendency, Bernreuter’s sclf-snlBciency tost, Laird’s C2 test of 
Introrerslon-extroTerslon, and Allport and AHiwrt’s test of asccndunce-Bubmlsslon 

344. Paxon, George R, Testing deception by word association. Master’s, 
1932. New Hampshire. 60 p. ms. 

346. Jacobs, Frances B. The value of certain character and personality 
traits In the prediction of achievement. Masters, 1932 Columbia. 

346. Eitzlnger, Mrs Helen. A critical study of three tests of emotional ma- 
turity. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

847. Rulp, Daniel H., 11. Concepts in attitude tests. New York City, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 15 p. ms. 

An experiiucntal study to distinguish between belief, attitude, judgment, and fact Items 
by utilizing judgments of professional sociologists, and testing students. Plndlngs: 
"Attitude ’’ and " fact ” can be distlngulbhod ; ** belief ’’ and “ Judgment ” Items do not 
reliably differentiate marklng^Blp 

348. Form of statements In attitude tests. New York City, Teachers 

-college, Columbia university, 1931. 7 p. ms. 

An experiment to test the validity, using varying forms In " attitude ’’ tests — atti- 
tudes, beliefs, judgments, and opinions. Findings : Variations in forms produce varia- 
tions In markings, but they tend to be more alike than they tend to be different. Care 
Jju formulation is essential, depending on type of Item 

'349. Prestige, involving single-experience attitude changes and their 

permanency. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 
25 p. ms. 

An experimental study In which 843 students In Teachers college, with experimental and 
control sections, used Harper’s test “A social study." Findings: Can shift attitudes 
reliably on half the propositions which were originally marked conservatively by manipu- 
lating suggestion and prestige ; prestige of educators Is greatest among these students of 
education , changes towai*d liberalism under suggestion were permanent over a 2-month 
period ; only a 10 percent loss to liberalism by a change to conservatism. 

360. Deigh, Rdltb. 'W. Measuring attitudes on obedience to law. Master’s, 
1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

851. M a il er, J. B. Character and personality tests. New York Olty, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1931. 53 p. 

An annotated bibliography of some 300 tests of character devised In the United States 
and other countries. 

362. Character sketches : A test of personality adjustment. New 

York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1931. 32 p. 

Teats were given to more than 3,000 cases ranging from grade 6 through college. 
Bindings ; The test measures reliably six phases of adjustment ; habit, pattern, social 
adjustment, personal adjustment, self control, mental health, and readiness to confide. 
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Sr>3. ^Murray, Margaret E. Stiuly of a test technique for the detection of 
emotional maladjixstnionts in fnlolescoiit boys. Master’s, 1931 Stanford. 

3C)4. Pierce, Mildred F. Tiio ineasiiroincMit of humor. Master’s, 1932 Wash- 
ington Univ. 05 p. ms. 

355. Timothy Arthiir C. Study of the sense of humor test as a measure of 
attitude. Mnstei’s, 1931. Stanford. 

•35G WellGfS, Henry Hunter, Srd. The measurement of certain aspects of 
Xjersonality among hin-d-of-hearing adults. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O, Col. Univ. 
New Yoik City, Teaohers college, Columbia university, 1932. 78 p- (Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 545.) 

Answers to n qticNtlonnuire wer« rocelvtMl from 225 hard-of-bcarlng adults, and from 
148 hoiiring ntJults who st-rvod ns a control group. The experimental and control groups 
were compared for age, «*«lueiitIon, ot'cupatlonul status on the Barr scale, and salary. 
Data indicate that the hearing defect i>(>ems to be nusociated with a larger number of 
symptoms of personnllty mal.adjaslment for the hard-of-hoaring In comparison with their 
hearing friends on three iueaHnrc.s of persuiiulity. Individual men and women who are 
hard-of-heurlng surinoiint the Invndicup and show fewer symptoms of maladjustment than, 
do their hearing friends. 

Sec also 203, 2508. 

EDUCATIONAL TESTS 

357. Adams, Henry P. A study to determine the effectiveness of perforD>- 
auce tests tts a teaching device. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 133 p. ms 

Performance' tents are aa effective means of teaching drawing, of aiding In the mastery 
of Information, uitd In applying technical drawing information. 

358. Bassett, I>orotb.y Mayhew. The army designs test; a study of three 
scoring sj'Htcms uppllctl to pubnc-«chool children of ages 6-15. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia* 

350. Beck, Boland Bycurgus. Tlie reliability and validity of a natural test 
in English composition for hIgh-school seniors and college freshmen Doctor’s, 
1932. Oklahoma. 173 p. ins, 

380. Bell, George Giltner. An evaluation of a test technique in spelling 
Master's, 1U32. Iowa. 60 p. mK. 

SCI. Bibbina, Arthur Sands. The relationship between scholastic achieve- 
ments and general intelligence as men.Mured in the classes of 1930 and 1931 of 
the Darien, Conn., high school. Muster's, 1931. Vermont. 

382. Blackwell, Baymond Earl. The development of an acliievement test in 
high-school JournnUsm. Master's, 1932. Indiana. 61 p. ms. 

363. Bums, Cecil J. A test fiu* high-school economics. Master’s, 1932. Iowa- 
99 p. ms. 

384. Byers, Walter E* A test of “athletic Intelligence-’' Master's, 1932, 
Iowa. 

365. Coll, Marcella. The value of certain tests in the prediction of success 
In high school, aiaster's, 1032. Chicago. 30 p. ms. 

Pour srliool marka of ninth-grade pupUa entering the University of Chicago 

high achool wore correlated with their scores on a battery of mental and achievement 
tests Including new Stanford achievement test. 

366. Oouey, Fired. A test of reading discrimination. Master’s, 1932 Colo. 
St. T, C, 

S6T. Darling* Blmer O. Relationship of freshman grades to scores on the 
state academic tests. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 48 p. ms. 
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368. Denny, Emerson C. An investiRution of the defects and weaknesses in 
certain objective test items in American history. I>o<*tor’s, 1632. Iowa. 592 
p. ms. (Abstract in ; University of Iowa studies. Series on alm.s and progress 
of research, no 38, new series no. 248. 2 p.) 

Describes the problems involved la deterralnin^ the resi><niMe of pupils in a test in 
American history; the method of admin Isterluff five tests to groups of American history 
classes In grades 11 and 12. 

369 Devney, Anna Marie. Construction and evaluation of Western Reserve 
University — Cleveland unit tests in American history aiul civics. Master’s, 
1082. Western Reserve. 1.11 p. m.s. 

370. Diamond, D. N. A critical examination of ohj<M'tive teats in high-school 
science. Master’s, 1932. Cornell. 121 p. ni.s. 

Examines available objective tests in general science and biology with a view to their 
sdentifilc validity and accuracy. 

371. Dudley, George H. T. Construction of objective tests in American 
Mstory (1789-1927). Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the (!ity of N. Y. 20S p, ms 

Studies the reliability and validity of the jnoit* fre4im‘ntly used new-type <iucstiou 
forms. Data indicate that validity and reliability vary with tho form of the test. The 
various test forms studied are not equally suited for testing different typ<'s of content. 

372. Eley, Theo. R. Diagnostic testing and remedial instruction. Master’s, 
1932. Ohio. 100 p ms. 

373. Emerson, Earle E. Comparative educational achievement of pupils In 
Wing and Central schools of the union graded tyi^e of district. ^Master’s, 1931. 
Oklahoma A. and M. Coll. 

874. Burich, Alvin C. A method for measuring retention in reading. Jour- 
nal of educational research, 24 : 202-208, October li)31 . 

Findings : The test constructed Is evaluated in terms of reliability, validity, etc. 

876. Eeatlierston, J. Leroy. A study of the effect of cramming on an achieve- 
ment test in history. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 64 p. ms. 

376- Gard, Eaul Dombey. New procedures in the administration of stand- 
ardized tests. Master’s, 1032. Iventucky. 

377. Green, Helen J. Qualitiitive method for scoring the vocabulary test of 
the new revision of the Stanford-Binet. Master’s, 3031. Stanford. 

*378. Greene, James Edward. The relative reliability and validity of ra- 
tional learning tests as affected by length of test and order of administration. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for teach- 
ers, 1932. 36 p, (Contribution to education, no. 05.) 

A battery of 15 validating testa selected to measure a variety of higher mPUtal func- 
tions were given to 90 University of Georgia students. Data Indicate that prior tests 
axe slightly more reliable than subsequent tests, and that the long tests are markedly 
more reliable than the short tests Small amounts of enrly practice tend to produce a 
relatively greater gain in raw score performance than do larger amounts of practice later. 

379. Haag, Albert Theodore, /r. Construction and analysis of tests in horti- 
culture. Master’s, 1932. Western Reserve. 195 p. ms. 

380. BClldreth, Gertrude. Metropolitan achievement tests. Primary I and 
Primary II. N.Y. edition. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World book company, 
1931. 

Tests in reading, aHthmetIc, spelling, language, vocabulary, grades 1-3. 
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381. Motrojxilltim rt^adiiiess tost. Experimental edition. Yonkei-s- 

on-Ht«lson, X. Y.. World hooK 1032. 

Tests ill perei'pnon, nuiiilM-i's. v«><-abul«r.v. Information. Grades kludeijfartcn and first. 

382 Holroyd» Florence E. A supervisory project in educational measure- 
ments eurrletl otit hy the dlv sion of riirtil <Hluc*iition In Cowley county, 1931-32. 
Plttshvirf?, Kansas Slate tetiehers et>lloKe, 1932. 71 p. (Kansas state teachers 

college. EdiK'atitmal nnmogrui>h lio, i.) 

Xd order to luiprtjvo the nrltltmetic work of the pupils In Cowley county, an extension 
course In educational monHuremeats was worked out. Twenty-three teachers at Kansas 
State touchers eoHoKo enrolled for the course. A testing program that Included grades 
2 to 8 was carried on In schools. The new Stanford arithmetic test, form V was 
given to 321 pupils In the schools whose teachers were enrolled In the extension cla.<iB. 
Papers were HCtinal l»y the iiuuubers of the iHlucatioual measurements class, and class 
records were kept for each school. There was evidence that the pupils gained hy im- 
provement of arithmetic Instruction, teachers became acquainted with many of the 
leading achievement 4iml dingiiostic tests In nrlthmi^tlc, and gained In the knowledge of 
the technique of ntlmlnisterlng and scoring standardized tests. 

SS3. ECoustou, Jolm E. A stundardtzod test for the first semester of world 
history. Master’s, 1£>31. liul, St. T. i\ 70 i>. ins. (Abstract in Indiana State 
Teachers TVneherM c*<>lIeg:o journal, 3 : 282, July 1932.) 

*384. Howell, Edna Vesta, A prosressive design test: a test requiring the 
seltH'tlon of now t‘U‘iuontH tuldtKl asymmetrically in building a complex design. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Indiana. r»5 p. ms. 

Descrlhcs the devehq>ment of the progressive design test, and describes the test In Its 
final form. The tent was given to 2,ia3 children In the* public schools of Bloomington, 
Ind. There were no Hlgnlficnnt sex dllfercnces shown hy the teat results; there was a 
regular Increase In ohllity to ttie age of 12. The resiilts of the test may be taken as an 
Indication of the child’s ^thlllty to progress in school. 

386. Hutebeon, Elele Mae. A atatistleal analysis of the Soncts-Harry blgb- 

sch<H>l n<’li9*vom«‘«t MaMcr’s, 1932. Western Reserv’o. 68 p. ms, 

;186. Jaffe, X40uia. The construction of a new-type history test employing 
vltallsilng questions. Master’s, 1932 foil, of the C’ity of N. Y 133 p ms. 

387. Johns, jEt* X«., anti Wlngard, Mrtt^ It. E. Unit tests for sixth grade 
history. Auburn, Alaimma i»ol,vt«Hrbnic Institute, 1032, 

388. Jones, XJoyd Xdewellyn. Analysis of business, office and clerical tests. 
Muster's, 1932. Western iteser\e. 172 p. ms. 

389 Keeler, Eouls W, IteHultK of the testing xirogrum in the Grass Dake 
public aclimd. Ann Arltor, University of Michigan, 1981. 38 p. (Bureau of 
educational reference and reaear**h, bulletin no. 143, December 15, 1931.) 

The tcHtIng program was iifimtulHti>rcd In March lO.’il to determine the existing levels 
of achievement In varloue HUhJecta in the different grades in the school and to com- 
pare these with standard levels; to ctmipare the testtug results with results obtained 
from a previous program administered In 1&30. Mental, reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and language testa were given. 

390. jSlixlcland, Kuth Haael. A study of the validity of the Liong Beach 
eighth grmie gcm*riil Hcit^nee tests. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

391. Enuth, William Edward. The construction and validation of music 
tests designed to incnisure certain aspects of sightreading. Doctor’s, 1932. 
California. 3U0 p. ms. (Abstract, 11 p. ms.) 

The purpose of the study was to devise tests that would measure the pupils ability 
in the alien t recognition and comprehension of musical Ideas in their notation. The 
testing was iic«*ofiipli«ht»d by measuring complete musical XMitterns rather than the dis- 
sected elements of music. 
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392 Kulp, Daniel BE. II. The role of purpose in schokistic achievement. 

New York Oity, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1032 18 p. ms. 

Describes an experimental study of 75 students in cllnicul nociology at Teachers college 

393 Deahey, Lucille Marie. Analysis of mathematics tests Master’s, 1932. 
Western Reserve. 112 p. ms. 

394. Lee, J. Murray. Testing programs for secondary schools. Doctor’s, 
1932. T. O.. Col. Univ. 

An Investlgration of the testing practices in second.iry scliooln, the findings to be a 
guide to administrators in evaluating testing programs and show whore emphasis 
should he placed Study made of 493 check lists from secondary school i)rincipnls lepre- 
sentlng schools with 47 to 6,000 pupils from communities of fewer than 1,000 to New 
York City, and schools In each of the 43 states; In 70 schools an Intensive study was 
made Testing practices of 1.600 teachers were tried Among tests given, 84 per- 
cent were Intelligence tests ; 84 percent stnndardlzt>d achievement tests, and 10 per- 
cent, essay and objective testa Results showed weaknesses in the testing programs ; 
a relation between the size of city and amount of testing ; size of city is more important 
In determining amount of testing than is size of school. 

395. Lucas, Ina Gxace. Achievement tests in ancient and medieval history. 
Master’s, 1932. Cole. St. T. O. 

396 Masters, Harry V., and Upshall, C. C Preliminary report of the relia- 
bility of tests and final grades given by instructors. Bellingham, Washington 
State normal school, 1932. S p. ms. 

Studies the reliabilities of 37 different objective tests given by 25 different instructors 
in 36 different classes. 

397. Miller, Rose S. The evaluation of prognostic tests in algebra. Master’s, 
1982. Iowa. 6GL p. ms. 

398. Miner, Q-len B. Measurement of achievement in Spanish. Master’s, 

1931. Stanford. 

399. Mort, Paul R., and Grates, A. I. Acceptable uses of achievement tests: 
a manual for test users. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 

1932. 86 p. 

400. Odell, C. W. Still more about scoring rearrangement or continuity tests. 
School review, 39 : 542-46, September 1931. 

401. Parher, Maryalys. A study of the work histories of girls who have 
made low scores ©■n the Toops’ I. B. R. Girls’ mechanical assembly test- Mas- 
ter’s^ 1932. Columbia. 

402. Peterson, Reynold A. Analysis of data secured from Iowa academic 
test in general science. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 80 p, ms. 

403. Pepe, Virginia Hortense. Construction and evaluation of Western 
Reserve university — Cleveland unit tests in home economics. Master’s, 1932. 
Western Reserve. 104 p. ms. 

404. Pryor, R. R. Analysis of data secured from the Iowa academic tests 
in physics. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 64 p. ms. 

405. Rinsland, Henry Daniel. Norms for the Tracy short answer tests for 
Oklahoma, 1931—1933. Kansas City, Mo., Samuel Dodsworth stationary co., 
1932. 

Norms and scores are based on testa given to more than 50,000 pupils. 

406. Ritchie, Harold. Administrative and supervisory uses of achievement 
teats. Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 
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407 Rose, Oscar B. A Keomelry inteUlgeiice test. Master’s. 1932. Indiana. 
SD p. ms. 

40S. Ross, Russell C. An analysis of the data secured from the Iowa 
academic lost in wt>rld history. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 89 p. ms. 

400. Scliell, 3M. M. Analysis of tho 1032 every pupil test in plane geometry. 
Master's, 1032. lowu. 8t> i« ms. 

410 Scholten, Beter. A comxmrisoii of the content of ninth year tests in 
general mutliciualics and algchm. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 91 p. ms. 

411. Seyfarth, V. Eli&e. Block test; a critical analysis of scores made on 
the College of tho City of New York block test when given to a group of average 
children. Master’s 1932. Columbia. 

412. Smith, Olinton A. standardized test for the second semester of 

world history. Master’s, 1932. Ind, St. T. C. 79 p. ms. 

413. Smith, Grace Iff- The reliability of the Cleveland survey arithmetic 
testa. Master's, 1932. Chicago. 7{> p. ms. 

AnulyslH of ronaltH of tents rIviui to 1,200 pupUa In Bnld, Okla., schools. January 1931 
The Cleveland survey arithmetic test was found to be most reliable in the eighth grade 
and least rfdinbio In grades 8 and 4. 

414. Symoads, Berctval The comparative reliabilities of standardized 

and tcnehcr-madc tichicvoment tests when given in the middle of the year. 
Journal of odueatiomil research, 25:127-^, Februaiy 1932. 

415. The testing program for the high school. School review, 40: 97- 

108, February 1932. 

410. Tidxnan, R. J. An antt lysis of the data secured from the every -pupil 
test in economics, 1032. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 78 p. ms. 

417, TTpshall, O. C., atid Mastextt, Harry 'V. Report of the results of the 
Oates primary reading tests, types 1, 2 and S, given to the first grades of Bel- 
lingham during May 1932. BeUlngham, 'Washington State normal school, 1932. 
14 p. m«. 

All first grade children in the city were tested These same children had been given 
the KuUImunn- Anderson Intelligence test during the previous October A comparison of 
mental tige nnti rending prcgress was made possible. Findings : The average reading 
ability of the first grade ehfldrcu In Bellingham is the same as the norms given in the test 
manual. The meittnl ag4‘ ut which the higher percentage learned to read satisfactorily 
was a years and 0 montlis. Tho children 8 years of age made the poorest progress. 

418 , — - ■ RcHUlts Of the teats given October 1931 to the first, third 

and sixth grades of the Bellingham city school. Bellingham, Washington State 
normal school, 19^12. 11 p. lus. 

All pupils In tho llrst, third, and sixth grades were given standardized tests, the 
Kuhlmauu-Anderson lu the first and the Stanford achievement in the third and sixth 
Findings : Twenty percent of the pupils in the first grade have mental ages below 6 
years and no months. The children of the elxth grade in Bellingham are markedly 
superior to the national norms In geography. Certain of the schools had low achieve- 
ment in each of the tests. 

419. Walters, Fred C. Construction and standardization of tests for Puerto 

Rico. University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piefiras, 1931. 60 p. 

Describes an achievement test in Spanish for elementary grades, which is suitable for 
use In all Spanish-speaking countries of Batin America. 

420. Watson, J*. H. A study of the multiple choice test in elementary 
algebra. Master’s, lOS^. Iowa. 39 p. ms. 

1T1998 — 3S — —4 
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421. Whitten, X»era G-ladys. The factors of size, of position, and of methods 
of manipulation in the solution <jf forin IwMird.s by yonn^ chlhlren. Master’s 

1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

422. Wllcoac, Myron J. Tlie effect of a c<,>rrecteil inventory test. Doctor’s, 

1932. Iowa. S7 p. ms. (Abstract in: University of Iowa studies, Seides on 
alms and progress of research, no. 38. New series no. 248, 1 i>.) 

Dlscusaes the value of the pre-test, with special reference to the correcttnl pre-test in 
stimulating mastery of content material Results of an experiment with four groups of 
sixth-grade pupils Indicate that the correct pre-test was an excellent method by which to 
stimulate study of facts and principles as tested by the pre-test. 

423. Wilson, Verne Ed mun d. A contribution to the scientific prognosis of 
scholastic achievement. Master’s, 1931. Florida. 

Winkelplech, A. &. Test items for American government. Master’s, 
1932. Iowa. 101 p. ms. 

425. Wise, Genevieve. An estimate of the diagnostic value of the 1031 Iowa 
academic test in English correctness. Muster’s, 1932. lowu. 

426. Woody, Clifford. Report of testing program October 1931. Ann Arbor, 

University of Michigan, 1931. 14 p. ms. (University of Michigan bulletin no. 

142. November 30, 1931.) 

Gives the results of the program <>f the elemetitnry schools of Michigan during 

the second week of October The program conHiuted of the Naw Stanford achieve- 

ment teat, the Detroit word recognition test, and the Detroit reatUng test (test 1). 

jSee also under Tests, in the Index. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

427. ‘Caldwell, Otis W. School experimentation. The work of the Institute 
of school exijerimentation. Netv York City, Touchers college, Oolumbia univer- 
sity, 1931. Teuchei-s college record, 3;! : 127-01, November lOJJl. (Reprinted.) 

The study gives synopses of work supporttMl by apixdntments to the Institute. The 
first group of studies relates to learning in the tool subiects : th<* seconcl group to rural 
school curriculum and organization ; the third to elements of character and attitudes ; 
the fomth to secondary school science; the fifth to social and linguistic studies; and the 
sixth to miscellaneous publications. 

428. Chandler, Herbert E. A selected list of annotated references dealing 

with the fields of educational information service, e<lucatl<>iml interpretation, 
educational publicity, school reporting, and public-school relations. Duwrence, 
University of Kansas, 1031. 57 p. me. 

The bibliography is divided Into four sections: Periodical and bulletin material, hook 
references, bibliographies In the field of educational publicity, and research studies. 

429. Chicago. University. Annotated list of graduate theses and disserta- 

tions, the department of education, the University of Chicago, 1900-1931. Chi- 
cago, 111. [1932] . 119 p. 

430. Columbia university. University bibliography. 1931. New York City, 
1931. 141 p. 

431. Englehart, Max D. Problems and techniques of educational research. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Illinois. 432 p. ms. (Abstract, 11 p.) 

Data indicate that problems relative to the determination and appraisal of present 
conditions and practices In education, problems relative to educational measurement, to 
functional variation or cause and effect, to determination of values zank highest in the 
thinking of educationists. 
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432. Indiana. University. Abstracts of theses and dissertations In educa- 

tion approved in June and October 1931. Blooiiiiiigton, Alisha chapter of Phi 
beta kappa, Indiana univt*rsity, 1932. 40 p. (Indiana university. Bulletin 6, 

January 1032.) 

433. Indiana State teachers college. Abstracts of unpublished masters’ 
theses, Indiana State teacliers college 1931 and 1032. Teachers college journal ; 
3:251-300, July 1932. 

434. Iowa. University. Programs announcing candidates for higher de- 
:greGS February, June, July and August, 1932. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 
1032 tnOO p. I (University of Iowa stu<lies. New series, no. 248, Series on 
aims and progress of research, i»o. 38. April 1, 1033.) 

435. Johnson, Basil Orval. A study of the methods of research, the tech- 
niques of collecting data, the statistical methods and procedures, and methods 
of presentation ust*d in researches in education Master’s, 1932, Ind. St. T. C. 
46 p. ms. 

436. Kaler, James E. Functions of research bureaus in 11 California school 
systems. Master’s, 1931. Stunfoi*d. 

437. Michigan. University. Abstracts of dissertations and theses in educa- 
tion, 1917—1931. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1032. 135 p. (Bureau 

of t‘ducatlt»nal refert'n<*e and research. Monograph no. 1.) 

438. Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max I>. A critical summary of 

research rtdatlng to the teaching of arithmetic. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1931. 115 p. (University of Illinois bulletin, vol, 29, no. 6, September 15, 1931. 

Bureau of educational res4‘tti’ch bulletin no. 68.) 

Presents a summitry and evaltiiitioii of tho research relating to the instructional 
methods employed In teaching urlthmetto In grades l to 8. Discusses methods of learn- 
ing and teaching the fuudamentulu , xnethods of drill in the fundamentals ; methods of 
teaching pupils to solve their verbal problems ; methods of providing diagnosis and 
xemedial treatment ; methoda of teaching the reading of arithmetical subject matter ; 
and methods of motivating learning activity in arithmetic. 

439. awl Hamilton, T. T., jr. Bibliography of bibliographies to 

January 1932 — fclupid* ’tnent to Imllotln no. 60. ITrbana, III,, University of Illi- 
nois, 1932, (University of Illitiols bulletin, vol, 29, no. 43. Bureau of educa- 
tional rom'nrch luilletlii, no, 01.) 

440. Morrow, Paul Bead, and Mlahoff, Willard Oral. A guide to tliesls 

wrltiug. Athens, fSa„ SlcOregor <'ompany, 1932. 10 p. (Guide to reference 

series, no. 1.) 

The manual deals with the format of the typewritten thesis or term paiier. 

441. Ohio State university, Alistracts of dissertations presented by candi- 

dates for the degrt»e of floctor of philosophy at the December and March con- 
vocations, 19J11-1932, The graduate school. Columbus, Ohio State university 
press, 1932. 25<l p, (Abstracts of doctor’s dissertations, no. 8.) 

442. Abstracts of theses presented by candidates for the master’s de- 

gree at the June wnvocntlon. 1931. The graduate school. Columbus, Ohio 
State university press, 1931. 239 p. (Abstracts of master’s theses, no. 6.) 

443. Puckett, W. Orville. An evaluation of statistical terms, formulae, 
graphs, and tables used in re«t*arch. Master’s, 1932. Ind. St. T. O- 63 p. ms. 
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444. Sandy, Eorrest M. A critical examination of research dealing with the 
Intelligence of commercial students In secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. 
lowa. 

446. Smith, Prancls Eerdinand. Criteria for estimating the validity of 
questionnaire data Doctor’s, 1932. California. 160 p. ms. 

Aims to propose criteria for eatimutlnfi' the validity ol data resulting from question- 
naires , to discover the extent of the validity of such data hy checking typical data 
against these criteria ; to find some of the factors which tend to reduce validity ; and to 
develop a set of suggestions for improving their validity 

446. Stanford university. Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford university, 

1931-1932. Stanford University, Calif, 1032. 210 p. (Stanford university 

bulletin, fifth series, no. 138, July 30, 1932 ) 

447. Strang, Ruth. Trends In educational personnel research. Personnel 
journal, 10 : 179-88, October 1931. 

448. Symonds, Percival M. Needed research in diagnosing personality and 
conduct. Journal of educational research, 24 : 175—87, October 1031. 

449. Virginia. University. Additional research studies. University, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1932. 93 p. (University of Virginia record, extension 

series, vol. 16, no. 9, March 1932. Secondary education in Virginia, no. 15.) 

Contents : 1, Legislation affecting secondary education in Virginia, by C. 11. Phipplns, 
p. 2-23 ; 2. Athletic and physical education In Virginia collcgcH, by E. S Klracofe, p. 
24—36 ; 3. Teaching social science In secondary schools, by R. E. Swindler, p. 37—46 

460. Some research studies. University, University of Virginia, 1031, 

71 p. (University of Virginia record, extension series, vol. 10, no. 4, October 
1931. Secondary education in Virginia, no. 13.) 

Contents : 1. A training procedure for teachers of English, based upon analyses of 
objectives, outcomes, and activities, by Edward Alvcy, Jr. p 8—17 ; 2. The hlgh-school 
library and reading problem In the social studies, by R. E. Swindler, p 17—42 ; 3. Study 
ol student publications in the white accredited secondary public schools in Virginia, by 
A C. Cooper, p. 43—61 ; 4. Freshman week in the American collate, by M. L. Dellinger, 
p. 62-68 ; 6. A study of rural educational inequalities In 18 counties in Virginia, by 
R W. House, p. 69-71 

461. WeidemauBL, O. C. Financing city bureaus of educational research. 
Nation’s schools. 

Data for the year 193(>— 31 were secured from 72 bureaus, relative to comparative 
total costs, salary and operation costs, and proposed budgetary divisions for the bureau. 
During 1930—1931 about $1,000,000 was spent for educational research. The bureaus jus- 
tify themselves by Increasing the eflaciency of administration in city schools. 

462. Functions performed by the city bureau of educational research. 

Lilncoln, University of Nebraska, 1932. 19 p. ms. 

Gives a brief historical r4sam4 of functions performed by city bureaus. These func- 
tions are performed by at least 46 per cent of the 77 bureaus reporting : achievement teats ; 
mental teats; special studies; school surveys; Instructional teats; training teachers In 
testing ; curriculum and teaching problems ; pupil adjustments ; reconls and report forms ; 
educational placement ; experimental administrative problems ; special classes ; reference 
service and psychological clinic. 

463. The professional training of the director of the city bureau of 

educational research. Nation’s schools. 

Traces the present status of 72 directors of bureaus of research relative to such 
factors as sex, age, experience, degrees, education courses, research functions performed, 
salary, economic slgniflcnnce of doctorate degree for the directorship. Data indicate 
a need for a course of training on the college graduate level extending over a period of 
at least two or three years. 
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454. The relative Importance of functions performed by the city 

bureau of educational research. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1932. 18 

p. ms. 

Functions of nmjor iinj^ortancc to ull bureaus are : Achievement tests, menta.1 tests, 
school service, pupil adjustment, curricular and teaching problems, and Instructional 
tests ; functions of minor Importance to all bureaus save possibly the larger sized 
groups of cities are : Reference service and pubiiclty service ; functions of secondary 
importance to all bureaus are records and report forms ; functions of varying Importance 
to bureaus according to different i>opulatlon groups are . Educational and vocational guid- 
ance and placement, Kpeclal classes, i>syehologlcal clinic, special studies and experimental 
administrative problems, training of teachers In testing, and finance. 

456. The research centered school system. Nation’s schools. 

Traces the development of the bureau of educational research in city school systems. 
By means of charts, the stxidy shows several different types of placement of the btireau 
In the plan of general organization of the school system. It lists the basic duties of 
the director. 

450. What functions should he performed by the city bureau of 

educational research? Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1932. 23 p. ms. 

Data Indicate that 44 superintendents of schools would Increase their present scheduled 
program for the bureau ; 4 would make no change, and only 1 would dispense with the 
bureau. Data were secured from CO bureaus. 

457. Whitney, F. L. Motho<ls In educational research. New York City, 

D, Appleton and company, 1931. 335 p. 

This Is a systematic treatment of the scientific attitude and methods In educational 
research. 

See aUo 608, 700, 042, 1501, 2081. 

SPKCIAL SUBJECTS OF CURRICULUM 

BEADING 

458. Beck, Mildred UTrsula. An experimental study in upper grade reading: 
Fifty cases dlagunsctl and spociftcally trained. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 
147 p. ms. 

450. Brown, T, Malcolm. A plan for remedial reading. Master’s, 1931. 
California. 50 p. ms. 

A study wan zn&dc of the reading dlfflcultlea of students In the seventh grade at the 
Roosevelt Junior high school, Ban Diego, Calif. 

400. Clark, Bmeat M-, in An experimental study of the value of remedial 
reading in the Junior high school. Master’s, 1932. Emory. 

An evaluation under controlled conditions of group instructions In remedial reading. 
The study shows that such Instruction has a value. 

461. Comrie, John Wyntoun. An investigation in remedial reading. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Southern California. 

462. Conner, Annie Faust. An analytical study of teaching procedure rela- 
tive to reading abilities. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 99 p. ms. 

463. Cooper, Elsie EtheL Historical development of the content and method 
of teaching primary reading. Master’s, 1932. Southeim California. 

464. Banforth, Marie Lm^ Purposes in the selection and arrangement of 
material in supplementary readers. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

466. 3C>unn, Mary Crunk. Adapting reading to the interest and needs of indi- 
vidual children. Master’s, 1832. P^body. 182 p. ms. 

A study was made of 39 Becond-grade children based on their use of supidementary 
readers and llbsrary books, plastic cards and reading pads, intelligence tests, and three 
reading testa 
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466. Ellicott, Mary Eetitia. A study of a small ffroup of tbird-grade 
children in remedial reading. Master’s, 1031. Colo. St. T. C. 

467. Empey, Mi's Mary McNulty. Kecreiitory z-eadiug for second grade 
pupils. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

468 Ennis, Mrs, J. A. Experimental study of reading in Sylvanlii school. 
Master’s, 1932. Mercer, ms. 

469. Eertscb, Eauline. An experimental study of the silent reading habits 
of blind children. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

470. Eorce, Tbelma. The lelative diiliculty of problems in the teaching of 
readmg in grades 4 through 9. Master’s, 1931. Minnesota. 74 p. ms. 

471. Fountain, Bessie. Relation of speed and accuracy' in reading and 
arithmetic. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 24 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the relation of speed to accuracy in reading and arithmetic 
by analyzing the results of an intelligence test, two arithmetic and two reading tests 
given to 26 fourth-grade children The relation between speed and accuracy lu reading 
and arithmetic varies with individual subjects. 

472. Ghmderson, Agnes. Materials of a ge<»graphlcul nature contained In 
readers for the first three grades. Master’s, 1932. Wyoming. 00 p. ms. 

473 ECoUand, B. F. The relation of sentence structure to the silent reading 
process. Doctor’s, 1931. Texas. 

474. Eoepke, William Charles. Pupil development tlirough oral reading. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Marquette. 

* 475. Dee, Dorris May. The importance of reading for achieving ju grades 
4, 5, and 6. Doctor’s, 1932. T C., Col Unlv. New York City, Teachers cidlege, 
Columbia university, 1933. 64 p. 

A study to determine ways In which reading is related to achievement and to find 
the relationship of reading ability to the achieving index. Certain reading tests were 
given 204 pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. It was found that the relation- 
ship of reading to the achieving index was higher in the fourth, lower in the fifth, 
and negligible in the sixth grade; the achieving index provides a menus for measuring 
the dlflerence between a pupil’s ability and his achievement in relation to pupils of the 
same IQ level ; the higher the IQ the lower the achieving difference, and the lower 
the IQ the higher the achieving difference. 

476. Do hman , Elsa. HUstorical survey of methods and textbooks used In 
teaching beginning reading in the United States. Master’s, 1931. George 
Washington. 79 p. ms. 

477. Madden, Margaret X A study of some of America’s national shrines to 
be used as supplementary reading in the elementary grades. Master’s, 1932. 
Eans St. T. C., Emporia. 92 p ms. 

478. Manley, Mary McEAlght. Effect of physical defects on first grade read- 
ing. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 66 p. ms. 

479. Maxey, EflBLe. The effectiveness of training in specific reading skills as 
an aid to achievement in American history. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

480. Monroe, Marlon. Children who cannot read. An analysis of reading 

disabilities and the use of diagnostic tests in the instruction of retarded readers. 
Chicago, HI., University of Chicago press, 1932. 205 p. (Behavior research 

fund monographs.) 

A study was made of 415 children who have special reading defects that vary from 
mild retardation In reading to extreme dlsahllltles, and the children were compared 
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with a coutrol Kroup of 101 nehoiO ehildmu One group of rcndlng-defect children •waB 
obtained from the routine exiiinlnntioiiH of the clinic of the Institute for Juvenile re- 
search ; the ehildri'U of the Heeond group were referred hy parents, teachers, and school 
pRyehologiHts for a study of their rending dinicultiuH ; a third group was referred for 
a study of their rending hy the ps^ ehoZogists and teachers of special schools and rooms 
for l»orderline and mentally defective children. A study was made of the results of 
remedial iiist met iou In reading given to 2a5 children. 

481. Mulroy, Mary D. Tht» Impmvoinout of reading through an analysis of 

errors In oral roatUiig. Mastcr'n, Chicago. 125 p. ms. 

482. Murphy, Paul <3-. The role ttf Uie concept in reading ability. Doctor’s, 

1932. Iowa. ( Abstract in : I’nlvcrsity of Iowa studie.s. Series on aims and 
prfHtrcss of w*s<‘arch, tio. 88. New series, no. 248. 2 p.) 

In c<miparing the conceptH of JO gooii readers with 10 poor readers as to characteris- 
tics involving rending ability it was apparent that from the point of view of organlaa- 
tlon, clarity, iimi ncenrncy, the conw'pt plays an easentlnl part in reading ability. 

483. Petteys, Grace Pern. An analysis of the rending activities of secondary 
school pupilK, ^iitHtcr’H, I$K{2. Southern California. 

484. Sangren, Paul V., ttnd Wilson, Mairy C, Instructional tests In reading. 
Bloomington, III., Public schtMd publishing company, 1932. Grade 1 — Porm 
A, 24 p. ; Grade 2 — Form A, 24 p. ; Grade 3, exp. ed., 24 p. ; Grade 4, exp. ed., 
24 p, 

485. — — Teacher’s handbook and manual of Instructional tests 

in rcatling, Bitg^mlngtou, III., Public school publiidiing company, 1932. Grade 
1, Forms A ninl B, 24 p. ; Grade 2, Forms A and B, 24 p. 

483. Smith, Blanche Baut&er. An analysis of the current methods of teach- 
ing primary reading. Muster’s, 1932. Southern California, 

487. Smith, Clara Mildretl. F<»urth grade experiment in oral vocabulary 
buihUng. Master’s, 1032. Peab<«ly, 103 p. ms. 

488. Stafford, William Merritt. A comparison of achievements of Westland 
ami otlter selnsds In allfuit reading, arithmetic and language. Master’s, 1932. 
Butler. 135 p. ms, 

4S9. Stanton, Prank Nicholas. The Influence of surface and tint of paper 
on the s|HH‘d of ri^adliig. Master’K, 3032. Ohio. 30 p. ms, 

Research liiclud<'d sir passer niirfacex and tints u«cd with 1,200 subjects Chapman- 
Cook apaod of reading forma A and B were used. The speed of reading Is lncr<*ased 
from gbMuiy<conb* 4 l stock to duH-coated to antique stock; an addition of a tint of ivory 
also Increasca speed, 

490. Stockrahm, 3Etoy I*. A tentative analysis of learning to read with a 

study of the reading ability of college freshmen. Bloomington, Indiana xmi- 
versity, 1032. <14 p. 

Analyeea the problem of learning to read In order to determine what all learners must 
do to master the art of adult reading; to learn by standard reading tests how well 
college freshmen read; and to determine how the best and poorest of the readers deal 
with the eKsentlal problems Involved In effective reading Data indicate a great varia- 
tion among college students In the ability to read and comprehend what they have read ; 
there is little sex difference In the ability to read ; there Is great variation in ability to 
read or get fncta accurately. Good readers have a much better method of reading than 
do poor readers. 

491, Tilsott. Annie Isaurie. An experimental study in remedial reading In 
fourtli grade. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 
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492. Watson, Walter E. An eacperiraent in improving silent reading. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Kentucky. 

493 Weller, Eouise E. The improvement of silent reading in the primary 
grades through directed drill. Master’s, 1932. Southern California 

494. Wormser, Robert- First step in the construction of a reading list for 
junior high schools. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

See also 209, 213, 230, 522, 568, 718, 928, 9C4, 1017, 1564, 1584, 1694, 1784-1785, 1803. 

HANDWRITING 

496. Atkinson, Evelyn Y. Preferential handedness. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia. 

496. Clark, Georglana. A study of the relative number of school systems in 
the surrounding territory that use manuscript writing in the primary grades. 
Platteville, Wis., State teachers college, 1931. 

Attempts to find out whether primary teachers should he prepared to teach both script 
and manuscript writing If they are to meet the needs of the surrounding community 

497 ECiles, Eeta Severance, Traditional school handwriting compared with 
that of an activity school. Master's, 1932. Southern California. 

498. Kapp, Jeanette. A measurement of words and sizes of letters for be- 
ginning handwriting. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 92 p. ms. 

499 Elntelmann, Emil EC. J. Relation of handwriting to ability to learn to 
letter. Master’s, 1932. Chicago, 71 p. ins, 

500. Shake, Handel H. EHfect upon speech of changing handedness in writ- 
ing. Master’s, 1932. De Pauw. 93 p. ms. 

Approximately 6 percent of the 06 lefthanded children who were forced to write with 
their right hands stuttered or stammered after the change In handwriting, who did not 
stutter or stammer before. 

501 Simmons, Xouise Burkitt. A correlation between intelligence and Im- 
provement of sixth grade pupils m quality and speed in handwriting. Master’s, 
1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

502. Wagner, Beulah O. Verbal and manual methods of teaching hand- 
writing. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

603. Wilder, Eloyd B. Relationship between speed and accuracy when writ- 
ing word combinations compared to the same material in letter combinations 
only. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

See alefo 209, 288. 

SPELLING 

604, Brayton, Cecil An experiment to determine the effect of presenting 
error in a multiple choice spelling test. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 55 p. ms. 

505. Busenburg, Eranklin. Leslie. A comparative ’study of the test study 
test method (McCall method) of spelling with the individualized methods of 
spelling in grades 3 to 8, inclusive. Master’s, 1932. Indiana, 26 p. ms. 

506. Cato, Louise Johnsou. Self-mastery method of teaching spelling. 
Master’s, 1932. Emory. 

A comparison of the self-study and test procedure with the typical g^roup-study test 
procedure. 
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507. Duboff, Sarah B. An iJivostlRation of the value of spelling rules. 
Master’s, 10142. CoU* St T, V.. 

60S. Essoi'y, Florence Victoria. UcMutive effects of three prosratns of super- 
vision witli sperlnl r+'fcrftu’f to (lu* siiporvision of six^Iling influence by three 
philosophies of cduenliiui. doctor’s, 1031. Michigan. 226 p, (Abstracts of 
dissertations aiul the.sos In fthu-atioii, 1017-J0.31, p. CS-70.> 

Port 1 deals with the netlxitn-s of suner\ Istirs and teachers, part 2 takes up the learn- 
inff of pupils; p.iit a tleuis with the relationship between chanRcs In teachers and 
changc.s In pupils I^ntn indicate that the relation between suporvlaory growth, teacher 
growth, and pupil growth under the dlCForent philosophies of education has not been per- 
fectly contndled or dlHcovertHl by im>nn8 of the techniques uhcd. 

600 Frasier, Oeorge W., Coleman, W. H., and others, ILearning to spell. 
Chlengo, 111., Hall, MtK-roary ami company, 1031. 

510. Gilbert, Buther Calvin. An experimental Investigation of eye move- 
nient.s in h*ariilng to spell words. Doctor's, 1931. Chicago. 103 p. 

511. Hamilton, Dwight. A comparison of the Horn-Aslibaugh method of 
teaching siH^lUng witii an adapted form of the Wushburne spelling technique. 
Master’s, 1032. Colo. Kt. T. C. 

512. Hurlbut, Stella. Heiiort of u j'car's growth in the spelling of 100 junior 
high people. Master's, 1032. bnva. 

513. Johnson, Arthur G. The recognition and training of poor spellers among 
college freshmen. Master’s (1631]. Kentucky. 

614. BTrause, Beatrice V, A crillcnl analysis of the errors made in the 
written vocahulnries of impll.si of the seventh grade. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the 
City of N. Y. 115 p. niH, 

616. Xiaedxer, John J. An evaluation of a non-dictation method of spelling 
with junior high school pupils. Ma.ster’s, 1981. Ind. St. T. C. 62 p. ms. (Ab- 
stract in Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college journal, 3:272, July 
1032.) 

Ilefli'rlhcw an espcrlment with 240 pupils In different scbuols, one group used the dicta- 
tion ttictlnnl, the other a nou.dleiatlon method In spelling 100 words in an examination. 
Tho dictation method slightly superior. 

616. UcCauley, George Kent* A study of hard spots In spelling. Master’s, 
1032. Colo. St. T, O, 

617. McBain, Dorothy, Analytical study of spelling errors in the fifth grade. 
Master’s, 19;i2. Pcal>o<ly. 42 p. ms, 

518. Ouda, Xdllian* A comparison of the study-test and the test-study 
methods in fifth y»»nr siadHng. Master’s, 1932, Coil, of the City of N. Y. 
47 p. ms, 

619. Smyth, J. !&, Study- test versus test-study method of teaching spelllng- 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 42 p. ms. 

The groups used for tide study were grades 2, 4, and d of the Canton grammar school. 
Canton, Miss. It was found that there is no significant difference In the two methods In 
grades 2, 4, d. 

520. Wilson, Xiouis Ada. Third grade spelling needs. Master’s, 1932. Pea- 
body. 212 p. ms. 

Sec also 209, IGD?, 2202. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

521, Agnew, Donald C. A study of ward pronunctntioii by third-grade pupils. 
Master’s, 1932. Duke, 106 p. ms. 

522- Amy, John Henry. An experiment to iletormlne the effect of precise 
writing on ability in composition and ability In reading coniprohension. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. Colorado. 

523. Bailey, C. H. Types of verb forms and verb errors in pupils’ themes. 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 306 p. ms. 

624. Bennett, Gay. The comparative effect of pupil and teacher choice of 
words for study in the twelfth grade. Master’s, 1032. West Virginia. 

525 Burnham, Bred Baymond. Tlie grade jilacement of textbook instruc- 
tion on the fundamental punctuation and capitalization skill. Master’s, 1932. 
Iowa. 01 p. ms. 

526. Byms, Bertha. Creative writing Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M. 
Coll. 

527- Cannon, Bessie B. A proposed laboratory plan in English instruction 
for below-average children. Master’s, 1032. Kansas. 

528, Charles, C, M. Comparison of rural, small town, and city students in 
English. [1931.] Kentutdiy. 

529. Coleman, Opal. Form and content of thinl grade children’s creative 
writings. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 41 p. ms. 

No marked difference was found in the interests of boys and Klrlu ; (*hlIdron with a 
high IQ show more varied interests than chlldr<*a with a low IQ. Children prefer to 
write about nature, children, and personal experiences. 

* 530. Driggs, H. "Wayne. Certain asi>ect.s of the out-of-sohool written vocabu- 
lary of boys and girls 12 to 15 years of age, inclusive. I>octor’s, 1932. New 
York 152 p. ms. 

A total of 288 letters from beys and girls, 12 to 16 years of age, was used to check 
with the first 1,000 words of the Thorndike word list in this vocabulary study. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the words used in the letters fall within the first 600 words of 
the list.' Boys have a better comma'Bd of words than girls. 

531. Duell, MC. W. An analysis and evaluation of books on methods of teach- 
ing English. Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 160 p. ms. 

632 Elliott, Elizabeth. Phases of English taught in junior high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

533. Euxich, Alvin C. Homogeneous grouping for instruction in fresh- 
man English. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1032- 48 p. ms. 

In general, the achievement of the students in English followed the prediction based 
upon the various Initial measures. The classification of the students could be made more 
accurately, however, if the fall quarter marks were used as the criterion. This scheme 
would necessitate some change in the present organization for instruction. 

634. A preliminary evaluation of the Inglis-Ginsberg English es- 
sentials test. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932 5 p. ms. 

535. — Scholarship in freshman English of students classified for sub- 
freshman rhetoric. Minneapolis, "University of Minnesota, 1932. 6 p, ms. 

Shows that 8 of 15 students who were permitted to take freshman composition after 
being assigned to sub-freshman rhetoric passed the freshman course On all measures, 
however, the students ranked low. 
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»530. ^Fellows, Job-n Ernest. The Influence of theme reading and theme 
correction on eliminating twhnical errors- in the written compositions of ninth 
^ade pupils. I>octt»r’H, IlKll. Iowa. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 
50 p. (tTniv<»ralty of Iowa studios. Studies In education, vol. 7, no. 1. New 
series no. 222, March 1, 10:i2 ) 

Dtata indicate that theim* corrtn'tlnn jib a weekly procedure In the teaching of ninth 
grade written fompoHitloii Heeiutt hiKlily queHtioimhle ; this method, if practiced, Is more 
effective in ellrnlnutlng errors In punctuution ami grammar than in correcting those of 
spelling and capltiilixatlon. 

537, Ford, Minnie Strixtger. T.owor olemeutary English in the southern state 
courses of study. Mastor\s, 1932. I^oahmly, 107 i>. ms. 

This is a study of 14 wtuthem 8tut«*H. It wiis found tlint the courses of study dis- 
agree on what Hhoold he the inlulinum reqiilrenienta In English for the first three 
grades. 

538. Gobelin, Elizabeth G. Prevalent errors of speech among the children in 

Baton Ihiuge, and means for their corre<*tion. Muster's, 1932. Eouisiana. 

5;J9. Gettya, Joe E. The perslstenet' of error in pupil reactions to certain, 
imnctuatlon siluutlons. Master’s, 1932, Iowa. 70 p. ms 

540. Gibson, Christine M. Tlie teaching of English in the United States and 
England with «iwH*tul rt‘fertnu‘e seeondan’ schools. Master’s, 1932, T. G. 
•Ool. Univ. 47 i>. niH. 

541. Goldsmith, Anna M. Aji analysis of modlllers in the oral language 
usage of certain primary selnvol chihireoi. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 155 p. ms. 

542. Goodman, James H. <«rowth in capituIlzatUm and punctuation abilities. 
MastiT’.s 1932. Williatn and Mary. 100 p. ms. 

DoRcrltM'H the resuttH of the l,4>onard dlngnoKtic t<^t of punctuation and cupitalization 
with 2.h5r* piiiiilH from griidos r» through It in three school aystems. 

543. Greene, Harry A. A criterion ft»r the course of study In the mechanics 

of written comismitlon. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 48 p. 

ItevealH a st-lect4ai list of pitactuiition and o*pltaUz4ition practices which arc treated 
in four or inor*' of the seven manuals of style 8tudi<‘a, and have Importance from a 
curricular isdiit of view. 

544. - — Hitd Betts, E, A. Evaluation of t4‘^cliniqucs for study of oral 

language. Jtmnml at educational research. 

545. Oridley, SSora Gladys. An experiment In the correlation of English and 
social Ktudh^s. Master’s, 1932. Southern Californta. 

546. Gunderson, Esther Almira. A stwly of the English errors In themes 
written l»y the freshmen at the University of Soutli Dakota. Master’s, 1931. 
South Dakota. 

547. Hall, Dalay E. A comparison of the written vocabulary of eighth grade 
rural and urhxtn ehihlren. Master’s, 3932. Colo. St. T. C. 

548. Hamilton, Blanche. A stntly of pupil usage as one factor in the place- 
ment of <*ert*»in items of punctuation in grade 5. Master’s. 1932. Iowa. 119 
p. ma. 

549. Hamilton, EranciB M. A study of pupil usage as one factor in the 
placement of certain items of punctuation in grade 9. Master’s, 1932, Iowa. 
139 p. ms. 

550. Hanson, Melvin A. The results of a specific supervisory drive on ninth 
grade hinguagt*. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 
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661. Hereford, Nannie McLean. The principles and exercises of Harold B. 
Palmer’s langnage study. Master’s* 1932 Peabody. 

552. Herriman, Grace "Wheeler. An investigation concerning the effect of 
language handicap on mental development and educational progress Master’s, 
1932 Southern California. 

553 Holtman, Nell. Pupil usage of pronouns in written compositions as 
related to textbook drill. Master’s, 1932 l Iowa. 107 p ms. 

664. Hughes, W. B, An illustrative hlgli-school English curriculum. 
Master’s, 1931. Illinois. 110 p. ms. 

655. Hulstone, Mrs Carrie M. Knowledge of fundamentals of English held 
by selected high-school teachers in Nebraska. Master’s, 1032. Nebraska. 74 
p. ms. 

666 Hunt, Shay. A measure of learning language in Intermediate grades. 
Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 124 p. ms. 

Attempts to measure the amount of learning from w(‘Gk to 'week, over a period of 12 
weeks In language. In grades 3-6 A deftnltc relationship exists between the percent 
scores of the practice tests and school marks in all grades. 

557. Hunter, Edward Lee. The vocabulary of fifth grade children’s letters. 
Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C, 

658. Jakeman, Prank Weher. Differences in the oral and written language 
vocabularies of certain school children. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 230 p, ms 

659 James, Henry. A course of study for English in Simsbury, Conn., high 
school. Master's, 1932. New Hampshire. 200 p. ms. 

660 Jenkins, Trixie. Intelligence and language ability of white and colored 
children. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 

Intelligence and language teats were given to 37 white and 37 colored children to 
determine If there Is a correlation between language ability and intelligence Tbe study 
showed a positive correlation of 0.40 for white children and 0 42 for Negroes. It 
showed a slight racial difference in intelligence and language ability. 

66L Johnson, Burgess. Good writing. An Inquiry Into the efficacy of the 
teaching of written composition in American colleges ; and a search for the 
criteria of “good writing.” Syracuse, N.Y,, Syracuse university, 1932. 76 p. 

Attempts to determine whether the colleges are training their students as effectively 
as possible In the skill of “ good writing ” ; whether there is any obvious fault in the 
generally prevailing methods of training that might easily bo corrected ; and whether 
or not it is possible to determine any criteria of good writing that might be established 
as their objective. In 38 out of 39 letters from clergymen, doctors, lawyers, financiers, 
manufacturers, insurance executives, merchants, editors, authors, advertising experts, 
and leaders In social service and public affairs, the writers believe that the colleges 
have failed to train their students in ** good writing.” They Indicate that the criteria 
of good writing are few In number, and the specific terms used are practically identical 
in meaning. 

662, Kolb, Susanna Lotta. A survey of errors in English composition made 
by freshmen and sophomores during the year 1930-1^1 at Agricultural and 
Mechanical college. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

563. La Brant, Z*ou. Certain language developments of children in grades 
4 to 12, inclusive. Doctor’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

564. Laugh l i n , Prances A. Verb usage in the oral language of a group of 
children. Masters, 1932. Iowa, 88 p. ms. 
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566. Lee, Harriet E. Tlu‘ na^ttionnhip btitwoen practice exercises to the 
improvement of nmth KHule eoutpo.si( ion. Muster's, 1932 Chicago. 53 p. ms. 

AH cxpoHmcntnl «tmiy 1» tli« vffret of {inictico exorcKseu on ninth grivdc composition, 
conducted lu two nlitth tji'utlr* oIhshoh for girls. Findings ; a year's growth In composi- 
tion quality meUHUrtMl liy Ih** *' WiHcutisln Hoale for Judguumt of composition quality 
only " showed Incroused nbllity lu appraisal and ability to plan. 

6 ( 16 . Lesser, Goldie Harliue. The construction of a flexible program of 
English In the junior liigh school. Muster’s, 1932. Ohio. 156 p. ms. 

667- Likeness, Clara Helene, Meu.Hurlng the outcomes of English comi>osl- 
tlon. Muster’s, lt»32. Southern Cullforniu. 

668. Lyman, H. L. The enrichnunkt of the English curriculum. Chicago, 
111., University of t’hlcugo, 1932. 25t p. (Supplementary educational mono- 

graphs, no, 39, January 1932.) 

Tills Htiuly rla^ultleH, and luterpr^du reprt‘HeiJtatlve studies which have at- 

tempted to broatleu ih«> scope at English instruct lou la elementary schools, secondary 
schoolB, and colleges la the past two decades. It takes up the expanded readlng-litera- 
turo currletiluin i enlarged languiige eompositlou curriculum ; informal associations of 
the English departineut with <*th»T dep,irta»eut8 ; eoastructlvc relutiona between the 
Kagllsh department and other depart ntents ; and combinations or amalgamations of 
English with other Kubjects. 

.'lOO. McMichael, Mary L. A Ktutly af Kiiglish errors made in a series of tests 
In TotigiUf high .sfhtHjl, Jili3t>-1931. Master’s, 1032. Texas. 

570. Martin, Blake. A yotir’s teaching plan for eighth grade English.. 
Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

671. Meyland, Gunther Christian. Effect of theme titles on inventiveness 

and hnaghiatiidi. MuKter'd Chicago. 42 p. xns. 

A total of 1,600 thi'mvM written by ihO eollrgo students wuro examined for cases of 
InvcutlvenesH and imaginiiflon. Motivated tlilos produce more inventive and imagina- 
tive drtaltu than conveuttonal titles. 

672. Mleleus, Mary Luella. Trinwls in correlating English with other school 
suhiocts. MuKtor’H, 1031. I'hVcago, 138 p. 

Courses of study and textbtni»ks were analyzed to determine the extent of correlation 
of Kngliuh with other subJ^'Vtu In the hlgU-achool offering. 

573. Miller, Ckarles Stephens. Uurnlizing English in rural junior and senior 
high schtmlH. IMuHtcr’wl IiKi2. Peabody. Ill p. 

This Htudy embeaced Warren eouiity, Mlva. Uural subject matter Is preferred over 
non-rurnl subject mutter. 

574. Morris, 3Etoy Kellam. Grammar in Texas high schools. Master’s, 1932. 
Texas. 

675. Mosby, Mary Virginia. English grammar in Wyoming high schools: 
A sarv<*y of tins graiumar taught iti the Wyoming high schools as compared 
with the grauimur that should be taught in high stdiools. Master’s, 1932. 
Colo. St. T. C. 

576. Hasbit, Acfnes Blanche. Teaching junior high school English on an 
activity basis. Master’s, 1632. Southern California. 

677. Hewlon, Mildred. The effectiveness of oral composition. Master’s, 
19321 Went Virginia. 

578. Hiacon, Anna M. Sentence structure in the oral language of certain 
primary grade pupils. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 142 p. ms. 
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679. Njus, Gertrude. Objectifying a criterion for correct language usage 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 256 p. ms. 

680 Nolan, Nellie A. Individualization in teaching eleventh grade composi- 
tion. [Master’s] 1932. Chicago. 86 p. ms. 

581. Obye, Charles. A study of the 1931 Indiana state high school test an 
English as related to certata variables. Master's, 1932. Iowa. 88 p. ms 

582. O^Uormell, Rev Michael Joseph. English relative — a survey of some 
of the writings and investigations done on the English relative pronoun. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Catholic Univ. 

683. Ogden, S. E. Ways and means of enriching the high-school students’’ 
writing vocabularies. Master’s, 1931. Illinois. 133 p. ms. 

584. Ortmeyer, W. A. The relation of mastery of certain punctuation rules 
to pupil usage. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 37 p. ms. 

586. Payne, Alva. Teaching paragraphing in the first eight grades. Master’s, 
1932. Peabody. 79 p. ms. 

Eight 1931 state elementary courses of atudy found In Peabody library wure exam- 
ined. Short paragraphs are recommended, ten sentences b<>lng the greatt'st number 
suggested by any course of study for a paragraph for the eight grades ; six courses 
of study recommend more than one-i>aragraph compositions for the eight grades ; little 
attention is given to arrangement, or paragraph form ; method is shown principally^ 
through the selection and use of topics ; there is a gradual decrease of references to 
paragraph teaching as the grades advance. 

586. Perryman, Virginia. A study of the teaching of certain grammatical 
principles to tenth grade pupils of less than normal intelligence. Master’s, 
1932. West Virginia. 

687. Phillips, Dorothy Trueblood. Units of work In English composition. 
Master’s, 1932, Southern California. 

688. Plasman, Xiols Kennedy. The comparative disciplinary values of oral 
and written composition in the junior high school curricultuu. Master's, 1931. 
Chicago. 127 p. ms. 

589. Powell, Kaymond Eeo. Valid testing and diagnosis in the mechanics of 
ninth grade English composition. Doctor’s, 1032. Iowa. 192 p, ins. (Ab- 
stract in : University of Iowa studies. Series on aims and progress of 
research, no. 38, New series no. 248, Ip.) 

Studies themes written on assigned topics and teats in proofreading. The two 
procedures measured fundamentally different abUities. 

590. Pratt, , Harry D. The vocabulary of fifth grade children’s themes. 
Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

691, Quam, Nels. The effect of special drills on the elimination of certain 
punctuation errors. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 34 p. ms. 

592. Hlce, liotha E. A study of the status of speech correction in the public 
schools of the United States and Canada with suggestions and exercises for 
speech correction in the elementary school. Master’s, 1031. Kans. St. T, C., 
Emporia. 200 p. ms. 

693, Hounds, Kobert W. A study comparing the growth made in various 
elements of English by a class taught under laboratory conditions and tliat 
made by a class taught by conventional methods. Master’s, 1932. New Vorlc. 
Ill p. ms. 

Data Indicate that in the Junior high school groups studied, poetry appreciation, 
la more effectively taught in a creative writing group ; capitalization and punctuation 
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can be tHujjht elTecUvelj by the laboratory method ; grammar and sentence structure 
are more etfectlvely tnu#?ht by the conventional method. 

094. Sanders, Cyntbia Blnnion. Opportunities afforded for written English, 
by a classroom nows*i>aper. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 136 p. ms. 

This study is fonflned to the fifth grade of the East Texas state teachers college 
domonstrotiou school. It was found that a classroom newspaper affords practice in 
nlne-tenths of the objectives set up by authoritative sources seloetod for evaluation of 
English composition. 

505. Sandys, Edward E. A survey of the English courses offered by the 
Junior colleges of Southern California. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

596. Scheele. S inter M. Augustine. Methods of teaching composition in tlie 
high school. Master’s, 1931. Marquette. 

597, Shockey, Pauline MC. Two contrasted methods of teaching English 
expression. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 92 p. ms. 

Compares the merits of the grammar and the composition methods in elimination of 
prror and general merit of written expression. For superior pupils the methods were 
of etjunl value ; for average and low ability pupils, the composition method was 
superior. 

698 Smith, W. L. A summary of research studies relating to English com- 
position. Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 332 p. ms. 

1^9. Sperry, M, K. A critical analysis of the items of the English correctness 
test of the IIKJI Iowa academic contest. Master’s, 1932, Iowa. 132 p. ms. 

600. Stacker, Anne Claillard. A digest of material on analysis of verbal 
problems. Muster’s, 1932. Peabody. 113 p. ms. 

The average child haa difficulty In solving verbal problems. The causes of difficulty 
as listed by 23 investigators and writers include computation, comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, and faculty tochnlQUO of eolutloQB* 

601. Stanley, Zieona Jane. The disappearance of formal grammar m ele- 
mentary schools in Alabama. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 83 p. ms. 

Elementary language textbooics in Alabama and courses of study since 1910 were 
examined. Findings; Formal grammar has disappeared 66 percent In the elementary 
textbooks in Alabama since that year, and language activities are taking the place of 
the format typt^ of work. 

002. Stoger, li. A. Development of the meaning vocabulary of certain ele- 
mentary grade pupils. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 172 p. ms. 

6C^. Steinour, Eaura Marie. How to teach vocabulary as a part of the hlgh- 
school English course. Master’s, 1932, Southern California. 

604. Stone, Gunnar. A study of the cooperation of all departments In the 
teaching of English in the high schools. Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 

606. Strata, 3/rA Johanna. Study In ability grouping in ninth grade English 
composition. Master’s, 1932. Washingfton. 66 p. ms- 

Preasoy diagnostic teats; Cross Bnglish tests; Van Wagenen English composition 
scabs; aiid the Iludelaon English composition scale were used with three classes in 
ninth f^ratlQ EukHkIi oompOMition- S\xgeoBt& that the lowest fifth and hlfifhest nfth 
of pupils be segregated for special Instruction, and that the material and methods 
of instruction be carefully chosen for use with the retarded and accelerated studenta 

606. Symonds, Porcival M., und Hinton, Eugene M. Studies In the learning 
of English expres^slon. Teacheins college record, 33 ; 430—38, February 1932. 

607. Tezmant, Edna Paulina Recent trends in the aims of the teaching 
of English composition. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 
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608. Thomas, Rose Anne. An experiment in ln<ii\ idunl instruction In 
language in grade 4, Master’s, 1032. Chicago. 103 p. ms. 

A comparison of individual as contrasU'd TVith class Instruction in teaching spe- 
cific items of -word usage to fourth grade pupils. Findings : Achievement in mastery 
of Items of V 70 rd usage and In development of dcslrnhle learning attitudes superior 
for pupils taught under Individual technique of Instruction. 

609. "Wagner, Loretta A, A comparison of ability In written English and in 
general scholarship of speech and non-speech students. Master’s, 1932. South 
riakota. 55 p. ms. 

610. Williams, Estill Zhiniel. A comparative study of word lists. Mas- 
ter's, 1932. Kentucky. 

611. Wolfe, Linnie. Junior high school English, Master’s, 1931. South. 
Methodist. 

612. Woodard, Helen E. A tested procedure for teaclilng a unit in high- 
school English. Master's, 1932. Peabody. 27 p. 

Diagnostic teste and practice exercises are eseentinl stops in an cffectivo teaching 
procedure for a unit in formal grammar, such as corrt'ct usage of verbs and pronouns. 

See aleo 64, 209, 254, 311, 488, 3022-.3023. 

ENGLISH LlTEttATUKE 

613. Adams, Prances Aletha, The teaching of literature In the Junior 
high schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

614. Blythe, Adelaide Elizabeth. The outcomes of Instruction In English 
literature. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

615. Cameron, Donald O. The value of technical analysis In teaching ap- 
preciation of poetry. Master’s, 1932L Penn. State. 

Describes a controlled experiment conducted In the sixth grade of State College, 
Pa. One group had technical analysis of the Hayward typo stressed In music appre- 
ciation lessons one day a week through about six months. A second group had a less 
formal type of music appreciation, and a third type had no teaching for appreciation 
of music. Groups were very small— -only 11 members each, matched on an initial test 
of music appreciation. Test of ability to discrlminf?te between good and poor music • 
was constructed by experimenter ond also Courtis test vised The group having t<‘chnlcal 
analysis showed greater gain than the one not having it. 

616. Connolly, Sabina Hart. A literary vocabulary test for high-school stu- 
dents. Doctor’s^ 1932. Yale. 

617. Cornell, Lita Elizabeth. The educative use of the short story. Master’s, 
1982. Southern California, 

618. Crawford, Elizabeth Mary, Achievement of secondary sedbtool pupils In 
12 classics in literature. Doctor’s, 1932. Indiana. 214 p. ms. 

* 619. Dithridge, B-achel L, A study of the value of modem poetry for sec- 
ondary school students. Master’s, 1932. New York. 65 p. ms. 

Studies the value of modern English and American poetey as taught in the high 
schools of New York City. 

620. Doollng, Sister IBU Benecla. The Idylls of the king, critical summary 
with application to high-school use. Master’s, 1932. N.M. St. Nor. XJnlv. 
109 p. ms. 

621. Bdie, L W. Study of certain factors related to success iu teaching 
American literature. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 194 p. ms. 
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622. Feam&ter, Garland McClung*. Motluxls of teaching the essay. Master’s, 
1932. Soutliorn falirornia. 

623. Franz, I>avid Kartlcy <>i>|>ortuiihu‘s for Inculcating desirable sex atti- 
tudes through secondary school iiootry. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of 
N. Y. 2;i3 p. ms. 

AtteniptH to show tlu‘ rn'ocvsitj for inculcsitlnx ai'sirnblo bpx attitudes, to determine 
what It utPN eiilifihtene*! Si*\ hlenls ; and to sho'W la»w they may he taught through 

the standard works of p«>et>y ooiniimixly studied In the hlgh-school English couisc. 

♦ G24 Frawley, Honora M. A study of c<tI am proccdure.s of .studying poetry 

In the fifth gra<h‘. iJocior's, 1932. 'V. C,, Ool. llniv New Yorlc City, Teachers 

college, Columbia univt'rsity, 1932. 90 p. (Contributions to education, no. 539.) 

Data wore sccuriMl from tlio study of a rotation experiment conducted in Queens, 
New York City, In which 10 pnpjn^ w<>re lauuht by fl\e methods to children in the 5B 
grade in lo eliis.soH. and tlie lestilis nie.isured by lt‘-.tH. The poem seemed more algnlfl- 
cunt than the method by which it was taught in dolermlnlng children’s choice of poems. 
There was « closer relatlonsldp between Int eUlgence and required memorization method 
results than between Intelligence und uctlx'ity method results. 

'*■ 625. Frey, Anna Xioulse. Tlio swan-knight legend : its background, early 
dovolopmont, and troutniont in the Gorman poems; 1. Parzival, by Wolfram 
von Eschonlnn h ; 2 IH*r Sidiwanrittoi*, by Konrad von Wilrzburg ; 3. Der LiOhen- 
grin of the Warthurgkrh’g ; 4. ller I.<orengel ; 6. tiohengrin, an opera by Rich- 
ard Wagiior. I>ot*lor’s, lik'll. Poiihody. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody 
college for teaeher.s, ItVlt, 135 p. < O>ntri1mtion to education, no. 103.) 

DlMCUHSOS tiie bnekKrouiuJ und the fli'nnan development of the legend. 

626. Goodman, Gladys Flinor. An e.vperiment in teaching classic myths in 
the middle grades. Master's, 1032. Peabody. 87 p. ms. 

A duHcrlptive account of uii experliuent to find children’s responses to classic myths 
and to compare tearlilng ntortes with Juat rending stories to them. Findings; Children’s 
choices and the off cot of different w'uys of presenting mnterial. 

627. Goodson, Frances Xiouise. ^Vn evperlinontnl study of bases for ability 
grouping hi lilgh-selmol English. Master’s, 19,32. Southern California. 

628. Graves, Elizabeth BEarriet. The teaching of literature through free 
reading. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

• 020. Qresser, X>esBn E. Factors contUtioning ccimprehenslon of literature 
In the senior high school. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 34 p. ms. 

A scries of testH on fiv<* iltcrnry w-li’Ctions were given to 74 pupils in the hock Haven, 
Pa., senior high school during tlic school year Data indicate that poetry Is more 

dltttcult to comprehend than prose, dcncrai intelligence, knowledge of vocabulary, and 
goneriil information Influenced the comprehension of the students. Knowledge of gram- 
mar and speetl In reading hud little to do with n studi-nt’s comprehension of literature. 

630. Grifa», SiMtrr Mary Ambroae. Latin influences on the conaiK>sition of 
English liternturo tif high-Kchool level. Master’s, 1931. lioyoln. 52 p. ms. 

031. Memdon, Clara Alice. A study of certain etlucational Implications in 
the life and works of Browning. Master’s, 1932, Southern California. 

632. Lehman, Lela Olson. A study of the changing trends In the teaching 
of Uteraturo in the iwvondary whools of the State of Kansas. Master’s, 1932. 
Kans. St. T. C., Emporia. 95 p. ms. 

^3. MeVey, Eleanor, Reading lists in English literature used In secondary 
schools. Master’s. 1832. Southern California. 

634. Mitchell, il/r«. Cecil Smith. Type units in literature for the junior high 
school grades. Master’s. 19321 Texas. 

171098 — its -S 
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635, Pelton, Mae Belle. The constrnotion of viuits of Nvork ni Utortiture for 
the upper hig^li-school grades Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

636 Raines, Bester. Objective tests for the English clasaic.s in New Mexico 
course of study. Las Vegas, New Mexico State normal university, 1932 136 

p. ms. 

Describes a collection of objective tests covering the c-lassies iirescrllx'tl by the Now 
Mexico hlgh-seliool course of study, 

* 637 R-itt, Ann N, Sheakesi>eare ;ind tulole.scent interests Master’s, 1932. 
New York 60 p, ms. 

The six plays studied paralleled the adolescent intercHt in ruiunnce, Helf-nssertioii, 
Interest In others, altruism, gregariousness, nature and art, and In iiiornl int<*rest. 

638. Riobertson, Elsie. Education in American literature from 1875 to 1890. 
Master’s, 1931. South Methodist 

639. Robertson, Emma. Education in Aniericun literature, 1860 and 1870. 
Master’s, 1931. South Metliodist. 

640. Roling, Margaret. The evaluation of recent prose fiction fioin the 
point of view of the junior high school course of stuily in English. Master’s, 
1932. Ohio. 177 p ms. (Abstract.) 

Data indicate that present-day fiction is appealing to children, ha,s literary merit, and 
should have a place In the course of study Much of tlio uuiti^rlul is more protitnble for 
school use than many older selections which are now In most courso,s of study 

* 641 Simon, Henry W. The reading of Shakespeuie in Aiuerican s<*hools 

and colleges': an historical survey. Drutov’s, 1932. OoUimlda. New York City, 
Simon and Schuster, 1932 169 p. 

The study discusses the reasons that ShakeMpoure wub not studied In early English 
schools : the early American attitude toward ^hakespeart' , HJiakeHpenre’M place In Aiuerlcim 
readers, 1800—1870, Shakespeare Introduced in the colleges; Khakf‘Hpeare taugFit in schools 
outside of readers ; and a survey of modern trends. 

642. Stuckey, Christine. The use of the story in eilucation. Manter’.s, 1931. 
South Methodist. 

648. Tyler, Beulah Benton Educational implications in the poetry of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. Master’s, . 1932, Colo. St. T. C. 

644 "Van Tilborg, Paul W. A high-school literature survey and placement 
test. Master’s, 1932 Wa.shington, 

* 645 Wagner, Marie Elizabeth. Ability of prosiiective teachers in interxire- 
tation of poetry and in teaching interjiretation of poi'try. Dis'tor’s, 1932. New 
York. 149 p. ms. 

Part 1 deals with the ability to interpret poetry as It was presonted In a reading test 
constructed for use on the Icaeher-trainlng level ; part :2 relates to ahillty In teaching 
poetry Data were secured from the results of the Hartley poetry tet-t given to ;il2 stu- 
dents In three teacher-training institutions ; frora the results of a poetry vocabulary test , 
and from the findings of a case study of 20 students engaged In practice teaching. 

646 Welch, Roland AJpha. Hie vocabulary of u certain ninth grade text 
in literature not within the comprehension of certain ninth grade pupils of 
Eurfee intermediate school, Detroit, Mich, Ma.ster’s, 1931, Michigan. (Ab- 
stracts of dissertations and theses in education, 1917-1931. p. 127-28.) 

The problem was to determine the words In David Copperfleld that were not within the 
comprehension of 100 ninth grade pupils of superior ability. A technique was d<*veioped 
by experimentation which seemed suitable for selecting the words, and the reliablilty of 
the procedure was checked by means of now type tests developed for use in connection with 
the experiment Difficulty of Words shows little relationship to uncommonness ns indi- 
cated in Thorndike’s list and Horn’s 
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047 Wierson, X»eonard L. t'valuutluji of Knpriisli selectionB lu the high 

icUnoIs of IlIInoiM. AlastorV, lUH'J. Iowa. 210 p. ms 

648. Williams, Florrie. Tho t'sseutinl fuels of Rhukespeare’s life and stage 
for high-scluiol luipils, AInstc»r*s, Ihll:'. Colo. St. T. C 

640. Williams, Georgr© T. I'lipil evuhiutlon of selections In literature in 
South Dakota high school.*s. Master’s. 10:12. Iowa. 15G p. ms. 

• (>50. Winning, Charles Del Norte. The i<U*al .siH*iety in nineteenth century 
English literature: a study of I'toplnn phantasies. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 
320 p. nts. 

Attempted to aiHuovvr whiit couilltlonH in KukIIhIi ilft» nnU tbougbt in the 10th century 
cauWKl tlic Inrgo velniut* of Utoratnrr; to chiHsify the Utupian according to their 

controlling IdruH ; tii unuljsto the charnetci'iMtlcH of various roprosontutive Utopias of the 
period: and to cvaluati* tlirlr literary nitd kovIuI Importniifo. 

Sve «/«« 222. 22H, ."itw, ttrnl, 

FOHKIGN LANGUAGES 

ANCIKNT UANUUArSPIS 

651. Barlow, Mary Blllzabethi. An analysis of Cicero’s perorations, blas- 
ter’s, 10,32. lowji. 

652. Chapman, Ituby Arnicer. Anthology of material for cultural back- 
grtmiHl In hlgh‘S»duMJl l.attln. Muster’s, ltK12. I^eubisly. 231 p. ins. 

(VillcctliMt «»f material fur Hupiiietaentury amt extracurrieular w.>rk In hlgh-achool hatin. 

653. Clarke* William X*owe. A <*onj|mrlson of two methods of teaching first 
year Dutin. Mir>*t«‘r'.s. itHW. Emor.\ . 

• (KH. Clough, Madeline. The plact* of I..utln In the secondary curriculum 

Miistt^r's, l1Kt2. llostoii 45 p. itis. 

In a ti>Ht to tlio cfTta't of 1U«‘ study of Xaitin on English grammar and gram- 
matical UHage, 20 inipltH who had HtudliHl f<»r two years were compared with 20 

non>l«atiii pupils of the kuiim* year at the IMlbitm, Mass., high school. The Inglls Kuglleh 
vocatiulury test, h»r«i 1 was Ms«Mi. l»atu imlhiite that more Uatln studenta gained pro- 
portionally in rcasontiig ubltlt.v than did non Latin pupils; the altillty to improve in 
tranHlntion of Larin tl»nM not earry wdth It the ability to Improve In reasoning, 

• «,5r». Connell, Margraret H. A sturiy of conschius transfer of training in the 
teaching «>f FSiigllsh rU*rlv«tlv«*K In hlgh-Hclunrl Liatln classes. Master’s, 1932. 
New York. 7t p. «is. 

656. Handman, BphraSm. Iteadlugs In hlgh-school Latin from tlie point of 
view of aiding In the appn*clatlon at lOnglish llleruture. Master's, 1932. Coll, 
of the C?lty of X. Y. Ill p, xus. 

l.intln works which c*iiitalne<| many sitnr<s*H of the allusions In English litemture were 
recomntenried as arldirhnts t«* the nttnimuiu pr(*Hcrlption of readings in the proHent New 
York Htnte syllnlniM In ancient Inngnagea. 

657. Maneon. Gertrude. A stutty f»f the tllfllcTiltles of u nelected group of 
ninth gmde Igitln implls ami the rtmuHlInl measures exxiployed lu an attempt to 
overtHtme them. Mnsler's, 1932. North w<*sterii. 

658. Horst, H. M. lllntory of student tutoring at West high school, Akron, 
Ohif». Junl«>r*Keiilor high sc'hwd clearing house, 0 : 245-49, December 1931. 
(Hepriiateil. 1 

A HiH'clal r«*|iort is given on IW* atudenta receiving help in I^tln from student tutora 
In the flrat nine M'luesterH of orgaDlaed student help. It was found that 140 received 
sufficient ts*ncfltH to continue the study of l^ntln. Help given in second semester Latin 
did not carry over to the study of third and fourth semester Isittn ns well ns the help 
given In first semester I.atln carried over to the study of Ditln in the second semester. 
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659. Jolmson, Helen Wriglit- Examination of elementary Latin texts be- 
longing to tlie pre and post classical investigation periods. Master’s, 1932. 
Ind. St T, G. 110 p. ms. (Abstract in Indiana State Toacliers College. 
Teachers college journal, 3:296—07, July 1932.) 

Data Indicate tLat tlie teaching of Latin in secondary schools is tending toward 
increased efficlenej' a.s shown by the reorganization of material taught which emphasizes 
the pupil’s point of view, the elimination of useless material, and taking a psychological 
approach of the subject rather than a logical one. 

660. Loar, Marian Dewey. A critical study of the adjectives in Virgil’s 
Aeneld. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

661. Lynch, Henry Charles. Characteristics of the second book of the 
Aeneid. Master’s, 1932. Boston Coil- 

662. McBroom, Emmalou. A phase of evaluation of provision for drill in 
elementary Latin textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

663. McDowell, Q-wendolen B. A comparative study of Latin textbook vo- 
cabularies. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 125 p. ms. 

A fiequency count was made of words used In five ntandard first year Latin books. 
Of about 3,120 words, 458 words were common to the Ave 1 >ouIcb. 

664. McLellan, Marguerite Helen. A critical study of the sixailles in Virgil’s 
Aeneid Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

665. Megill, David. The probable eflBciency of a vocabulary notebook in the 
teaching of Latin vocabulary. Master’s, 1931. Kans. Rt. T. O., Hays, 70 p. ms. 

Vocabulary learning can be Incroasod through use of vocabulary notebook. It also 
helpB to recognize the presence of Latin roots in English words. 

666. O'Grady, Catherine Erancis. Psychological bases for teaching Latin at 
the junior high school level. Master’s, 1931. Marquette. 

667. O'Keill, Daniel Joseph. A new method of presenting Latin grammar 
and rhetoric In college comi>osition : a textbook. Doctor’s, 1931. Providence. 

668. Puryear, Sarah. Prances. Horace the classicist; critic, and creator. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 113 p. ms. 

669. Ryder, Margaret M. The adaptation of first year Latin textbooks to 
curriculum needs. Master’s, 1932. South Dakota. 88 p. ms. 

670 Stark, Mary Randall. A course in Latin for secondary schools adapted 
to the changing Ideals of secondary education. Master’s, 19^. Boston Univ. 
40 p. ms. 

Data were secured from 860 pupils in the Cicero and Virgil classes of 10 high schools 
on the application of Latin In English, other languages, science, history, and In 
mathematics. Data indicate that the disciplinary value ” of Xjatlu is falling to 
function In a measurable degree, but that its value for training in English Is recognized 
as giving a clearer understanding of the mcajaing' of words and an increased power and 
facility of expression. A course of study in Latin for grades 7 to 12 Is recommended. 

671. Trager, George L. The use of the X«atin demonstratives (eaiieclally 
file and ipse) up to 600 A.D , as the source of the romance article. Doctor’s, 
1932. Columbia. New Xork Olty, Institute of French studies, 1932. 199 p. 

The study surveys the use of the Latin demonstratives ia, hie, iste. Hie, and ipse 
In representative texts from the classical p^od to the critical period In the development 
of Vulgar Latin, 

672. Travels, 'William. Gaxda. Word power in the fourth book of the 
Aeneid. Master’s, 1932. Boston OoU. 
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673. Welch, Sadie Elizabeth. Kxporiinonts In motlvntinjj: the study of Ingh- 
schoul IjiUin (A furru'uiuin itmjM-t in liuncomhu oonnly, N C' ) Mastox*'s, 1931. 
Puke. 292 i>. n»s. 

671. Westphnl, Earl C. An nnal.v^is of the data secured from the Iowa 
academic in I/itin AIu'-t4*r‘s, lt4,‘52. lown. lOo p. ms. 

%u»i>b.nN 1 \Nf;rACb:s 

GTo. Beadle» P. M. Achit*venient tests in elementary French Master’s, 1932. 
Peuhody. 21 1 p- ins 

076, Carson, Edna. .Vn anal.vsis and evaluation of the methods of teaching 
modern foreign languji-es .Master's, UI32. Illinois. HO p. ms. 

077. Clark, Charle.s E, Instruel ional principles ,and devices for the teaching 

of Spanish. I9.’>2. Southern i’alif»*rnin, 

67R. Cossman, Clair. A eomparali\e study of the verbs in two series of 
FrcTU'h t«'XtlH>oKN. .Mji>ter's, tiM'J. hiwa. 

670. Cutler. Helen Eaton. I.ower sclmol French. Master's, 1032. T. C. 
Col. TJniv. 459 p. ms 

• (i,so. Pescotti's, 3'ohn It. tlomparntlvo .study of the report of the Committee 
of 12 an<l of the t'otiaaaii re|Nirt *iii the teachiiii; of modern foreign languages 
In the T'nlttni StJiti**.. .^r}tMl‘r■s. 19;{2. -New York tH> p. ms. 

(’omparcH the two rrpoitH and the two iiivc‘fltIgatlons whteh jsivo rise to them, with 
refpmiee to thr iuoiIch of proofUarc uiul tla‘ rc-'nlt. b'lndiugs: More extensive In ita scope 
and of a more M-irndJk* ii.itan*. ()m* ('olrntan rt*|au‘t rcacUcB more practical conclUHiona on 
the vrs <«f the feia'ldng of naalerii foreign Innguage.s, the organlssatiou of the 

coarse anti tlu* methotl to ho UHeU. 

6S1. Pykema, Knrl W. The prohttuu of the trunslatitin of the pronouns of 
ad<Jr<*s.s frtiin Krt-neh and tterman info English; with an historical sketch of 
those prtuittuns in tin* thret* languages. -Master*.s, 1932. Columbia. 

G82, Eurich, Alvin C,, «i»d Burkbnrd, O, C* Placement tests In German. 

MlrmenimliH, Fnitt^rsir^ of Miiiiu^sota, 19;t2. 4 p. lus. 

A tentJitlv«‘ l•l'llIttat hot of two f*irni» of the MlnneHota tJprinnn plawmeiit test. Norm# 
«ro gUeii for tw<i high ‘fhiml groitiH and fur a group of ITnlverslty 4»f MlnneHottt studentB. 
The reJlahUlty cuflHvleiit hetwoen the two forms of the test proved to be 0.94 2:0-01. 

0K3. Elengto. E. X., I.nItochfillef A., and uthem, A 2'year course in Spanish 
with suggt'stions for a third .tear. OliaiKd Hill, L'nUorsity of North Carolina 
press, 1932. Jtd p. (t'nlverHlty of North Carolina extension, bulletin, vol. 11, 
no, 6 , February IIK»2. ) 

Tile eutlhie baa been tllvhled Into two pnrtn: nn ** indlfcpensablo minimum” and nn 
** expected nehhnemeni.** The ** lndl«t»eM«ahIe minimum” will insure a degree of uni- 
formity hi liiHfiuctUoi that wilt not only redneo the dltncuIttCB of the Individual student 
who transfern froia om* mcIiooI to aiu»ther, but will provide the same lulvnutnge for the 
whole clasK W'lnneier the work In the Htcoiid year Is enntlnued with ntiother teacher. 
This retiiilremeiii Is set low in order l« allow ample fr£M*dom to develop Individuality In 
accoril wlib the teavher's pnimrntlou and experience. The combination of the two Is 
Intmtdetl to guide the Inexiierleucoti lirntrin’tor, to atahlllxe the instruction of the experi- 
enced teacher, ami to give to lioth the nHsoranet^ that basically the same sort of work Is 
being done thmugboiit the state. 

684, Eried, Estelle, aornian grammars and readers used in the New York 
City high sehtiols ovaluutial on the basis of the New York City and New York 
State syllabi and the Coleman report. Master's, 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y, 
64 p. ms. 
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• 6S5. Geyer, Hugh. E. A compamtlvo stutly of tlie tTornum t?ramniui\s used 
extensively in the New York City liigli sc*lio<»ls from IStK)— lD2o. Cluster’s, 1932, 
New York, 114 p. nis. 

Prom 1890—1910 the cut and dried grammar translation inotbo<l was most used In the 
textbooks, during the period from 1910-1925 the reading conversat Ion method developed 
and finally displaced the grammar-translation metlUKl. 

6S0. Gilbert, Pauline C, Study of aetive-passive SpuniHh vocabulary in 
Florida lii^h schools. Master’s, 1932, Pealaxly. t$4 p. ms 

687 Goodwin, Bertba Erabkin. The teaching of French througli extensive 
reading. Master’s, 1032. Southern California, 

688 Green, Lonise. Extent of active-passive French vocabulary in Florida 
high schools. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. i53 p. m.s. 

689. Hardin, A.ch.sah. A. Study of a system of guidance in foreign hinguage. 
Master’s, 1931 Stanford. 

690 Harville, Celia T. Trends of foreign languages in Oklahoma high 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 105 p, ms, 

691. HemAndez, iTosS D. Ijaboratov.\ oxer'.’iscs for Esscnt als of Spanish by 
Arturo Torres Master’s, 1932 Pe<ihody. 64 p. nis. 

Demonstrates the use of visual aural devieea and their importance In learning the 
principles of the Spanish language 

692 Holland, Hazel Amelia. The gradation of six J’rench texts. Muster’s, 
1932. Peabody- 56 p. ms. 

693. Koischwitz, Otto. Deutsche tlbel (elementary German text, Illustrated). 

New York City, F. S Crofts, 1932 140 p. 

Textual material developed through experimental teaching on the basis of the picture- 
method. 

694. Selection and application of illustrative material In foreign lan- 

guage classes. New York City, Teachers college, Colurnhiti university, 1932. 

68 p. 

The application of modern Illustrative material to foreign language instruction la 
advisable for linguistic and psychological reasons. 

■" 696. Zxetcluaan, Hargaret E. The type of vocabulary, grammar, and pho- 
netics to be taught in elementary French cour.ses to enable the pupils to read 
current literature intelligently. Master’s, 1032. Penn. State. 74 p. ms. 

A study was made of the use of French words and phrases in dally and Sunday news- 
papers, weekly and monthly magazines, and in three novels. It was found that no specific 
list of French words to be taught in elementary French courses could be given ; that 
only the simplest tyi>e of grammax” need be taught ; and that a thorough and working 
knowledge of phonetics should be taught as an aid to pronunetatlon. 

696. Eoubext, Flora M. The voc*abulary content of two recently organized 
teaching units for firat year French, Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

697. MiacPherson, Mildred I^ewis. Methods of teaching Spanish by the direct 
method. Master’s, 1932. Southern Oalifomia. 

698. Mascarino, Mario Chanouz. A comparative study of the training of 
modern foreign language secondary school teachers In the United States and 
Europe. Master’s, 1931. Loyola. 66 p. ms, 

699. Massellnk, Sady Grace. An analysis of the classroom practices of 25 
teachers of first year French. Master’s, 1982. Northwestern. 

760. O^Brien, Agnes Mar y. An analysis of the professional literature relat- 
ing to the teaching of Spanish. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 
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701. IPeters, Mt'». Mmry 01g;ft. An t'xiiorliuontal t'ompnriKon of f?rn-niiTiar 

tmnslntion :n»tl inrtl>o«| in tlu* toaclilnp: of Kroneh. Master’s, 

10.‘J2. Iinl. Hf. T. < ITiO j». iiw ( .Vbstriift In Tiulianti State teachers college. 
Tcafliovs fitlU'a** JonrimK ;i;277 70. .Ixily 15Kt2. ) 

The advnnt»iK«*H for K«'uimu.ir truusl.iiion motUoil an': Higher rosxiita duiiiic the first 
semoHter In tniUKhithtn, \iu-iiloi)iiry. ntul ••oitijirehoiiHloii The advniituges for the direct 
methiut nr«* : liljihor ri''.nMH dxiiiiiK tht* •.i-cHiiai xt'iuoHtor In Uletatlon, reading, pronuncia- 
tion, aural oonntrolo nhiou. niiprorintluii, and grammar. 

702. Philips, Prank M. aolntlvo value of tWi» methods of teutiiing Spanish. 
Muster’s, IU;J2. Kint>ry. 

• 70;<. Poffgrenaee, Anna X.oulsa, ( irganiKntiou of nuiteriuls for creative ac- 
tivities in ttn‘ ttau'hiny: of Froiivh. Ma-.ter’s. 1022. New York (JQ* p. ms. 

SuKgoMtK (ho UMt* »»f Oiuinuiissatloii, laoilou plfiuros, Herupboohn. exhibits, and the prepa- 
ration of a no\v*|»a|M‘r ♦»r utagitittno in vitallr.InK the teaching of French. 

704. Poberts* 17ona hffoore. 1 >lc’tloimr,v <»f lotl irregular B^reueh verbs. Mas- 
ter’s, 11)22. Ih'nluMly. 21 HI p, ms. 

705. Saltier, D. T, A basie French v^xsabulary syllabus. Master’s, 1932. 
Ohio, not p. ms. 

VnrIouH Froiioh wocOh anil i4ll«>fn friHpiency t'ounts and llatn were Ktudlcd and analyzed. 
A Uaf was iire|inr«s^l «»f .1.071 Kr»*neh worda and ixHoins, the most useful for 

the tx'iit’ldnK x>f h'rcnvh. 

• 7<K1. Seibert, X#ouise C. A serlt‘s <»f exi>eriiuents on tlie learning of French 
voeabulnry. l»o<*t#*r's, tlK'tl. Jtiliiis tfopkJns. llultimore, Md., Johns Hopkins 
press, 10:t2. HKl p. (Johns ll4»pklns iinlv«‘rMity. Studies In <*<lucutlon, no. IS.) 

IdMCUHHoH the most **ffllol»«nt way to stiuly a vocnbiilury, eltht^r alhuitly or aloud, or 
with ti written rovatl : of v<H*ahiilury Htudied In itHHoelntiKl pairs i*a. vocabulary studied 
in the r4int«‘Xt : or wUnlo r«. part inrtliod In studying a list of aRsociated pairs; of 
reading r«. rccttailon ; and (xf the uiUlmnm time of ndenrnlng. 

TOT. Shepiro, Bemerd. 'nus dett*rittimttion of the most common errors of 
first term <a**riinin stmhnits in tin* N**w Y*>rk C’lty high schools. Master’s, 
19:12. full, ttf the C’lly of N. Y. 112 p. ms. 

A diaguostie tt'st etinslstlitg of KK) lt4>inM covering the eauentlnl grammatical principles 
atudied In the tltet term of hlgh'^«ch«Hil tiermau In New York City was constructed, 
with tile New York t'lfy M^IIatats and many currently uaed textbooks as the basis. 
This teat was iidtnliilHtcr4*«l u* sttidtaitH In 11 New York high achools. Frt'quency 
of error IIsik were const rucied. 

70K. Srysley, Birdie Peb. A grncliiiittoii <»f six Spanish texts. Master’s, 
11332. Peulniily. 50 p. uts. 

Ranks hIx texts on the tmsls of vocabulary «lltllculty depending on the number of new 
words iier running thousatul. 

709. Stanley, PComer X^., jr. A sttiUy of representative courses in modem 
languages In m*leetiHl t«*aebera eol leges and normal schools. Muster’s, 1932. 
Colo. at. T. O. 

710. Strubel, Mary Ivory. The coordination 4>f instruction in foreign lan- 
guages with that ill ISiigllsh. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 95 p. ms. 

711. Strable, Margueritte Mt. The construction of French reading material 

for second year high school. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract in: ‘University 
of Iowa studies. Scries on alms and progress of research, no. 38. New series, 
no. 248. 1 p.) 

The elementary French reading texts used In the University of Iowa high school are 
patterned after the Weat readera which embody a new direct-reading technique. They 
•re designed to promote the development of reeding ability through the actual reading 
•xpertenco with material which Is made less difficult by the gradual acaulsitlon of a 
controlled vocabulary of msxltDam reading utility. The vocabulary of the first year 
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unit was Increased by the Introauetion and usage of 600 addltlonnl words and Idioms 
selected from the first 2,d00 words of the word list and the corrcspoiitllng portion of 
the Idiom list. The a\erage density of new words was 65 to 75 running words per 
new word. 

712. Sutton, Anna liucille. Status of the teachers of French In the public 
high schools of tiouisiana. Mastei*’s, 1932. ra>uisiaiia. 

713. Thomas, Marian Dixon. A survey of certain problems in the teaching 
of Spanish based on the professional literature in the Held. Master’s, 1032. 
Southern Oallfornia. 

714 Toews, Emil Otto. A brief history of German language instruction in 
American education. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

715. Wade, Rebecca. A study of French vocabulary In West Virginia high 
schools. Master’s, 1032. West Virginia. 

716 WichlifEe, Caroline Mitchell. Values of teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages in the secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

* 717. Wilbur, Amy Davison. A study of slow progress classes in French. 
Master’s, 1932. New York. 38 p. ms. 

Describes the work of pupils in the “ slow progress ” classes in French in the Erasmns 
Ball high school, Brooklyn, N.Y., and finds that the course Is of value. 

718. Zarembski, Cecilia M. The reading of a foreign language In the light 
of the psychology of reading the vernacular. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. IIO p, ma. 

Compares reading In the primary grades and the reading of French In the high 
school, and suggests ways of teaching reading of a foreign language based on the pri- 
mary reading procedures. 

Bee also ITS, 1763, 2216 

MATHEMATICS 

719. Bu^, Coleman. Hall. Procedures in teaching machine calculation. 
Master’s, 1982. Southern California. 

720. Cole, Isabel Smith. The Interpretation of mathematics marks given in 
ability groupings. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

721. Connor, Rleanor Beatrice. Junior high sclxool mathematics today. 
Master’s, 1932. Boston OoU. 

722. Donovan, Paul Henry. The contributions of the ancients to mathe- 
matics up to the time of the Greek Influence. Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

723. Prutchey, Fred. P. The construction and evaluation of practice exer- 
cises in mathematics pertaining to dairy technology. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio. 
331 p. ms. 

A gen^allzed technique was developed for constructing practice exercises ; the level 
of mathematics Is that of arithmetic and elementary algebra ; the dlfferoxtce In progress 
between the students who had the exercises and those who did not, was found to be 
statistically and socially significant ; a generalistod technique for evaluating the differ- 
ence In progress of experimental and control group was presented. 

724. Gaylord, Carl B. A study of the mathematics that functions in common 
vocations. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Ooll. 

725- Gxaef, Bsther M arie. A study of the aims and values of mathematics 
in secondary schools. Masteff’s, 1932. Southern Oalifomla. 

726. Gruber, Rbinehart P. Diagnosis of student difficulties In construction 
and interpretation of graphs. Master’s, 1932. Peabody, 121 p. ms- 

InablUty to solve formulas Is the underlying cause of the Inability to construct 
ma th e m atical graphs ; lack of knowledge of functional relationship Is the chief cause of 
Inability to interpret mathematical and statlsticca graphs. 
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72T. HOiDttlcy* XCa lu* fiiiK’titm concept in secondary school mathe- 

matics. Doctor’s, liKtLJ. 'l\ l\, I'l.l rmv. 

Describes ii siuMw test «f nKithein.it rclntinns udmiiilsterc'd to 260 pupils In 
London. Work is less t'uiiiial ninl more luiictional than it was 23 years aeo. Much 
time is wasted In l4*(iriilii« eertoln umthemMtical skills. 

T2S. Hig-eins. Margaret Elizabeth, Study of achievement and related fac- 
tors of matheinatic.'s majors at Imhana State teachews college for the years 
1920— blasters, IihI. St. 1', C. 84 p. ms, (Abstract in. Indiana 

State teachers coIIoko. Te;o•l^ol’-^ lollegc journal, 3:200-300, July 1032.) 

720. Hinshllwood. Ellen Eouden. The adaptation of mathematics to the 
individual need.s and intt*rt*sls t>f itiipds, Alaster’.s, 1032, Southern California. 

730. Jacitson, I^xtcy Elizabeth. AnnotntiMl hihlioffrjiphy of psychology of 
teaching setsmdnry nmtheinatics. Master's. 1032. l^ealxjdy. 247 p. ms. 

731. Kenyon, Juanita. The rt'organizutUm of ninth grade mathematics as 
rt'voaled l>y an annlysi.s of te:\thotiks, iiHK>~1032. Ma.ster’s-, 1032. Washington. 
50 p, ms. 

732. Eawrence, Harold Stormont. The reorganization of senior high school 
mathematics. Maslt*r's, 1tk32. C’olu. SI. T. <’. 

733 XdttleAeld, Eobert E. Some correlations of pupil achievement In mathe- 
iniitl<*.s and* olher si'condary sehool .subjects as evidenced by school marks. 
Mu.stcr’s, 1032. New Ifitiniisiiire. 38 i». nis. 

73*1'. McDonough, Harold Benton. Development of mathematics In second- 
ary Sch«K>ls In the Dniied States. Master's, ltKi2. Pealmtly. 176 p, ms. 

riatn iiiclh*at«‘ ihiii till itintheiiiiktlr*nl lu ih** American schools first appeared 

as follege sMidh's, iomI W4*r** Kradiinn.%’ HldfO'd t« the sceemiary mcIiooI ; arithmetic was 
alveii as a Huhji'it naihtsthig of int<n* lll•'rbnaU‘ul optwatloxm with nu attempt nt reason- 
ing; matheinalK's vvum the most itii|H«rtuiit MUhjtwt in the curriculum of the academy. 

735. Monerciff, Ruth. A tentative course of study in junior high school 
mat hematics. Master’s. 1032. Pealwnly. iffi p. ms. 

Includes tut tiniilysiM of eight Herics of jiiiilor high Kcbool mathematics texts; analysis 
of 14 elly ctnirwM of sfutly. 

736. Berry, Robert Dnwaon. ITtallcUon of success In college mathematics, 
lloctor's, 1032. I'enlKwly. 

737. Remmera. H. H., Hadley, Eaurenee, and X#ong, J. K. learning, effort, 

and attitudes as uff«H*te<l by class size In bt^lnning college engineering mathe- 
matics. Idifayette. Ind., l*urduc university, 1032. 31 p. (Bulletin of Purdue 

university, vnl. 32, no. O, M*iy 1032. Studies in higher education, 10.) 

Imrliig II ih'rlitd of two yi'iiri*, thr»*i* iHailruUed exporlmcnta involving 210 engineering 
students of hegInitinK rollrge tnnthetiiatica under two different inatructora, were car- 
ried on to dcti'riuiiic the eff**et of clasH siae upon ntudent learning, effort, and attitude 
toward the litHtrwctor and toward the teaching procedure. Three smaU classes rangins 
In sise from lU to 27, and largo eluHses ranging from 43 to 54, were matched, student lor 
student. In terms of sctiool eurolliueiit and probable acltievemeitt as measured by the 
Iowa placement matheniatlva tralnlngt test It was found that the larger classes did 
slightly twttor llinn the smaller etamioM. although the average difference was not statis- 
tically significant. The Mtudents favori*d the Hinnller classes. The average amount of 
time spent in preparation was not slgnlilcantiy afft^cted by class siae. 

733. Rcyuolds, Robert Walter. The nuithcumticnl abilities of college stu- 
dents. Master^s, 1932. Colo. Sc. T. C. 

739. 3ECobinson, Bertha. An Inquiry of number concepts of first grade chil- 
dren. Maater'a, 1932. Zowa. 157 p. ms. 
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740. Satter, Elizabetli S. A proposed course of study In general mathematics 
for the ninth grade of South Dakota high schools Mu>t<u-\s, 1P3U. South 
Dakota. 110 p. ms 

741 Scarborough, James C. The elfecti\eness of work-test bot»ks in teaching 

high -school mathematics Master’s, 1932. Ooloiacio 

742 Shipley, Menaa IR. An evaluation of a test technique for verbal problem- 
solving abilitj'. Master’s, 1932. Iowa 31 p. ms. 

743. Shoptaugh, John BroyaL Mathematics needed for .science courses in the 
Louisiana high schools. Mastex*’®, 1931 Louisiana 

744 Steen, Robert E. Measuring the attainment of seventh grade mathe- 
matics objectives in Jackson, Miss. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 69 p inw. 

745 Stult, D. B. A critical study of the I^eur.son correlation technique. 
Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 68 p. ms. 

746. Vance, Arthur M. Problem solving and reflective thinking Master’s, 
1932. Colorado 

Data indicate that problem-solving ability appears early In life and iiicrenBCB to 
senility 

747. Waggoner, Sherman <3-. The ability of pupils to interpret certain basic 
ideas in linear equations Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa 227 i) ms. (Abstract in: 
University of Iowa studies. Seiles on aims and progress of re.search, no. 38. 
New series, no. 248, 1 p.) 

Data obtained by exaxulnation of numerous ninth grade pupils show that 02 percent 
of the errors made in solving equations were due to not knowing what to do, and not 
knowing how to do what was recognized to be done. Mental efforts of tho puplla have 
been concentrated on memory work Instead of thorough understanding. 

748. Wesselink, William. J>. The difficulties of college freshmen in mathe- 
matics Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 84 p. ms. 

749. Whitcraft, Leslie H. Some of the Influences of the requirements and 
esiaminatlons of the College entrance examination board on the mathematics 
in the secondary schools of the United States. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., Col 
Univ. 

College entrance board examination questions in algebra and goouietry were analyze<l ; 
recent state and city courses of study in matlipmalicH were surveyed to determine the 
influences the College entrance board examinations Imd on them , <iuest!onunIrt*s were 
sent to 65 superintendents of city schools, 12 curriculum upeclalEKts, 200 heads of de- 
partments of mathematics lu schools from which candidates for College entrance Imard 
examinations come ; literature on mathematics of secondary schools and textbooks In 
secondary algebra and geometry were analyzed ; and visits were made to two types of 
schools to observe methods of teaching. Findings ; The College entrance examination 
board can exert great influence on the mathematics of secondary schools ; more weight 
has been given by authors of textbooks In algebra and geometry to tho College entrance 
board requirements than to any other one set of requirements ; they have stimulated 
better teaching by setting definite goals to be attained ; their requirements have retarded 
creative work In mathematics for many teachers of secondary mathematics; their 
examinations have caused much worry and nervousness on the part of the pupil and 
on the port of the teacher ; preparation of many candidates for the College entrance 
examinations Is made in regular classes In which there are students who will not take 
the examinations. 

760. 7ates, S. D. The development of elementary mathematics In the United 
States from the CJolonial period to the present time. Master’s, 1Q32L Illinois. 
See also 228, 280, 311, fill, 2147, 2207, 2214, 2220-2221, 8083. 
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760. DurRam, Annie D. The effect of diagnostic and remedial treatment on 
Improvement in arithmetic fundamentals. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

761 Edwards, Arthur XT. Internal evidence concerning the nature of 
learning in beginning fractions and mixed numbers. I>oetor’s, 1932, Iowa. 
365 p. ms. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studios. Series on aims and 
progress of research, no. 38. New series no. 248, Ip.) 

Analyzea the learning history of 249 4A pupils In Moline, 111. 

762. Guiler, Walter Scriher. Computational errors made l>y teachers of 
arithmetic. Elementary school journal, 33 : 51—68, September 1932. 

Study was based on an anu lysis of errors made by 22 teachers of arithmetic In 
working the examples in the Gnller-Chrlst afferson diagnostic survey test in computa- 
tional arithmetic. 

763. Harter, Jeanette. Tri dimensional space as aids to learning in arith- 
metic. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

764. Hides, Eleanor. Analysis of problem-solving instruction and types of 
problems in seven series of current arithmetic texts. Master’s, 1932. South- 
ern California. 

765. Eephart, Alice Beers. A study of civic and social attitudes as by- 
products of business arithmetic. Master’s, 1032. Denver. 68 p. ms, 

* 766- Iievenson, Samuel M. Factor of Insight in arithmetical efficiency. 
Doctor’s, 1931. New York. 170 p ms. 

Tests In addition and subtraction of integers were given to 1,448 children in the 
8A and SB classes In schools In different sections of New York City. The InHlght method 
as formulated by Doctor Badanes was compared with the drill method. Data indicate 
that the insight m<ethod was superior to the drill method. 

767. Mitchell, Kenneth Centre. An experimental work on supervised versus 
unsupervised study in seventh and eighth grade arithmetic. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

768. Mohr, Boy Ernest. A comparison in the efSclency of the teaching of 
arithmetic in grades 4 to 8, Inclusive, in the standard and non-standard 1-room 
schools In western Kansas. Master’s, 1931. Kans. St. T. C., Hays. 45 p. ms. 

769- Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max D. A critical summary of 
research relating to the teaching of arithmetic. Urbana, University of Ulinois, 
1931 116 p. (University of Illinois bulletin, vol. 29, no. 6, September 16, 1981, 

Bureau of educational research bulletin no. 68.) 

Presents a summary and evaluation of the research relating to Instructional methods 
employed In teaching arithmetic in grades 1 to 8. It is divided into six major divisions 
represented by the following rubrics : (1) methods of learning and teaching the funda- 
mentals; (2> methods of drill In the fundamentals; (S> methods of teaching pupils to 
solve their verbal problems ; (4) mrethods of providing diagnosis and remedial treatment ; 
(6) methods of teaching the reading of arithmetical subject matter; and (6) methods 
of motivatixtg learning activity in arithmetic. 

770. PotthLoff, E. E, A comparison of three methods of computing composite 
scores. Journal of educational research, 24:224-27, October 1931. 

771. Bathbun, Buth. Marie. Diagnosis and remedial treatment of difficul- 
ties in arithmetic problem solving of tlie sixth grade children. Master’s, 1982. 
Northwestern. 

a 

772. Biclcer, Harry Daniel. The effect of practice on the learning of simple 
eanations. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 60 p. ms. 
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751. Allen, Slanclxe IVlariou. Subtraction: Ourreiit metliocls of instruction 
in the ITnitiMl Sluli's. Masior's, 11>S2. I-io^ton Univ 42 i). ms 

A total <»f to a <iius( lomiaii weie received from state departments of 

cdueafiou, lKivs, .iml iraiiimic selKiols oi slate iioruuils and teiicheis colloRes, and fiom 
22 M'Uools mar Boston IKitii iinlieate that tliere is no method superior to all others 
Tin* method used most e\ti‘usi\ ely in the United States is the takeaway, borrowing, 
upward. 

77)2. Bncli, Louis, A stuil,\ of the work linbits m subtraction by children 
usitiK the uquitl Jtdtlitions inetluKl and the Bnduiies nietluitl. Master’s, 1932 
Ooll of the t’lty of N. Y 72 j). ms 

'Ihi o groups of third tiiui loiinli gr.ide puiiils iveie ectunted on the basis of a standard 
intelllgouee ti'si and two sta iidai dixeil ;irl1hnietfc t(‘8ts Gm' group had been taught 
suhtiML t ioii by ll'e e«iual luUlltioiis method and tlie other by The Uadnues method The 
groni»s did not dilTer siguMieaiitly witii respect to the raw score's 

7r);i. Baker, Walter Maurice. A study of the voc.ihulary load of six arith- 
molle tests dJMdovt'tl for ns<‘ in Keutiirky high st'liools Ma'^ter’s, 1932. 
Kentucky. 

7ri4 Beall, Ross Horace. A study of an Individual instruction unit in long 
tllvisinu. l>i>ctoi*’s, Ht32. It)\\'a 222 p, ms. (Abstract in* TTuiversity of Iowa 

studh's. Series on tiiins tint! lu'tigress of resen reh, no 33. New series no 248, 
2 V ) 

Atial.vzes r4>sulfs obtniiM'd trom 7<10 grade 4 pupils in Tulsa, Okla , receiving individual 
instruction I’apUs making the least pitigrosa received the moat help from the teachers. 

Tr>r». Brueckner, Leo J., Wkite, Leslie B., and Bickeman, Bred A curricu- 
lum study of It'jiclitu* training in arltlnnetic. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota T>ress, 1932. 2S j>. 

A liingnohtic elmrt wu.s prepared which analyze^, the mu,1or objectives of arithmetic, 
the Hpeclllc teiiehing pniceduri'h that are approved, and the main teaching dlfllcultles 
tlmt were rep<u*ied The purpose of the chart is to assist the supervisor to determine 
Instructloiijil iie«slH in order that tlu* Miporvlaury program may be Intelligently directed 
A check list waa siuit to tliris* grouiw of teachers and supervlsoi'a for rating ; the same 
Hat wii^ sent to nil unsebn^ted group of teachers in schouls in towns of from b to BO 
thousaiid 111 the Middle West to lie rnted under different directions Correlntlons between 
ratings u« Importance are high; those <m difliculty are not so high There Is u wide 
variation in tlie relative <lltUculty of the items In the check list ns measured hy the 
p«*i“ecntiige of teiieht'rs who report themselves in need of supeivisory help, 

7,"(*. Chapman, William B, An analysis of the clhficulties of long division 
for grades 4A anti 4B. with a plan for diagnosis and remedial drill. Master’s, 
li)32. ('*>11. of the Gity of N. Y. Ill p. ms. 

Four tyiH'** of ti'sts \\ero eunstrurted * A lest In terminology and fundamentals; a 
series of 14> dlagnostle teMt'< covering every topic in the syllabus; a series of remedial 
driilK for eaeii diagnostic test ; and a cross-HtHitlon test covering the entire Borlca of 
diagnostic 

7r»7. Clayton, W, G. I’he niatorinls for long division in the fourth grade. 
Master's, 19.32. Texas. 

aurveys ami aualj'Z^'s the materials found In 20 representative arithmetic textbooks 
published since 1904. 

758, Dahle, Casper O. A poriietual inventory of the learning process in 
urithnM*Mo, grades 3-<>. Master's, 1932, Iowa. 250 p ms. 

7r*4h Daniel, Margaret B. Comparative merits of four methods of teaching 
sulitmctiou. Master's, 1031. California. 
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773. Itoaclx, Cornelia B. A .stuily of incentlvea. Doctor’s, 1032 CoruelL 
70 p ins. 

Studios the ofCect ot incontivos on improvement in column addition in grades 

4r-C. 

774. Sears, Bicliard. The effects on the psychogalvanic response of changes 
in complexity and time limit of addition teats. Doctor’s, 1931. Michigan. 
1G8 p. <Abatrncls of di.ssertntion.s and thesc.s in education, 1917-1931 p. 82- 
84.) 

Cnrefully HoU'Cted li^ts of ndilitlon cxtimpl«<H wore used as stimulus iZKiterlal with 
a Kroup of 24 Junlt*r iiiul senior glils of the University of Michigan. In addition to a 
preUmluary test of 20 f’as.v (^samples with no tinre limit, six different tests were given, 
each containing 20 cxiimtdcs. Tlirco of the teats Involved changes in the complexity 
of the material, with no time limit, the material of the other te.sta was of approximately 
the same complexity, hut ehnnues were Intrmlueed in the amount of time allowed 
for lUlfereut parts of the test. Only tine test was given at a sitting. Each BUhJect took 
three, ami some MUh.leets four tests In ntldllion, to the preliminary test. Findings : The 
ftrst two or three examples of all tests were necumpanied by large galvanometer deflee- 
tiotis, exceeded only by th Heetlons at other critical points: when all examples of a tew 
are kt*pt on approximately the same level of dllllculty and speed, no deflections of out- 
standing nn’iplltilde occur, <‘X<H‘pt at the beginning ; points of abrupt increase of conr- 
plexity or required H]us>d of pevfornmnce, arc always accompanied by a large increase In 
amplitude of deflection. 

77G. Smith, Cloyd C. l*3tk>lt>gy of pro-sevonth grade pupil status iu percent 
age. Master’s, Iowa, 193 p, ms. 

770. Smith, Ethel Eudoxe, The effect on achievement in arithmetic I'easoning 
and computalMtii of a supcrvistiry px’ogram stressing computation. Master’s, 
aim. t’hieagi*. llil |>. 

The vnliU' of MipervNion is mt*asum! In terras of pupil nehievoment and modllioations 
In the xnr thmls of teaching. 

777. Sparling. E. A. The grade norms and standards for the arithmetic 
neatness scaU*. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 40 p. ms. 

778. Stevens, Willie. Relative ciUciency In oral and written arithmetic 
ciimputatlon. Master's, 39.32. FealKidy. 20 p. ma 

An InveHtlgutlon made with 9t pupils in the intermi'dlato grades of the Peabody 
demonstration KChoul, Nashville, Tenn., showed that pupils do better written than oral 
work in arithmetic. 

770. Storm, William B. Practices In teaching aritlimetie in the elementary 
school. MnHtor'H, IJ>32. Chicago. 05 p. ms, 

Thu at Oily cohered 8 cities, 850 timehers, 300 cellegu students, and 5 teachers In teach- 
ers colleges. 

780, Tidwell, Eyda. Methods children use in learning combinations and 
working nrithuu^tlcul prt»lilci««. Master’s, 1032, l*i'Uho<ly. 30 p. ms. 

A study of 120 pupils <»f the third, f*»iirth, fifth, ami sixth grades in the Peabody dem- 
onstration school. Findings: ChlUlnm are aware of using definite methods of learning 
tha comhtnattonH ; eliiltireu Inehuhtl In this study, excciit two, use one or more of the 
methods employed, hy th*'lr teachers ; as pupils a<lvauce In grades they seem to use fewer 
methods of lesriilug the combinations ; pupils having a high IQ seem to use fewer methods 
than pupils with low IQ score. 

* 781. Trott, Carolyn 3SI. Change In alilUty of the pupils to perforin the 
four fandnntentuls of frartloiis In four 51i classes of West New York, N. J, 
schoiils from Juno 12, 1931, to September 14, 1031. Master’s, 3982. New Yorlj^ 
117 p. ms. 

Studies the changes In speed, accuracy, kind, aud frequency of errors in all processes 
by each of the 183 pupils In the BB classes in West New York, N. J. 
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7S2. WahlstroiQ, Ebba L. The arithmetic ot sncml experiejicos of third 
grade chihlieii Master's, Iowa UH> p lus 

783. Woolman, Russell J. Aclnuni.'stration of a rt‘me<Hul program in the 
fundamentals of iirithmetic. IVIaster’s, 1J)32 (>l»h> I7it !>. ms. 

784 Young, Ira Hobson. A study <if an individual instrn<-Mon unit in per- 
centage Doctor's, 1932. Iowa. 3t>i) p. ins. (Aiistraet in: Univ<‘rslt.v of Iowa 
studies. Series on aims and progress of research, no. 38 New series, no 24S, 
1 P ) 

Flaal nocompllshmont in porcoatagt* can host Ik> priMllctcd by tiienns of « combination 
of measnroH of arithmetical nhilitj anil ability to roail iniitoilal for th»‘ oi'iitral thought. 

See also 209. 213, 4.38, 4T1, 488, 723, 208S. 21,80. 

ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND TRKiONDMETKY 

785 Anderson, Samuel Armstead. Some factors Intluenclng sueces.s In plane 
geometr.v Master’s, 19.32. l*eahody. 61 p. ni.s. 

Reading ability, intclligeuoe, and ability in nigobra are fuctorH of huccokm in geometry ; 
no evidence for either male or female auperlorlti waH fonnil In the alillltli's considered; 
there was no significant i elation betwei*n numbi'r of KionostorH of tilgehnt and success In 
geometry 

786. Bacon, Emily Glendora. History of trends tn plane gtsmudr.v tcacliing 
in Amerlc'an schools. Master's, 1931. (’Iiicago. f>7 p. 

♦ 787 Baranovsky, Pauline. I^redlcting gratles In the Itegents examination 
in elementary algebra and in plum* geometry. Master's, 1932. Now York. 
SO p. ms. 

The Orleans algebra and geometry progno.^tle tost ; and the colloglato roaouroh Inireau 
algebra and goomolrj, tost, and tbe Oti.s S— A achio\om(‘nt tuM wore usoil as a lucans of 
predicting grades in Regents examinutlons of 124 students. The tostK weri* of no value 
In predicting grades on the Regents examinations. 

788. Bassett, Eaura. Mathematical prerequisite.^ for plane analytic geom- 
etry Master’s, 1932 Peabody. 34 p. ms. 

Arithmetic, elementary algebra, plane geometry, and trlgonomelry are found to be 
necessary for the study of plane analytic geometry. 

789 Black, Lorenzo Or. A frequency study of the skills of algebra. Master’s, 
1932. Colo St T. C. 

790. Blanton, John Richard. Objective examinations in plane geometry. 
Master’s, 1932 Tennessee, 132 p. ms. 

791. Bowman, Medford Polk. A study of verbal -problem solving in algebra. 
INIaster’s, 1932. Peabody. 88 p. ms. 

A series of diagnostic testa on verbal algebra problcmH were administered to a group of 
second year algebra pupils at regular Intervals. Remedial drill was given and the pupils 
le-tested It is indicated that pupils in algebra have the greatest difBoulty with: (1) 
The comprehension of the problem; (2) the dotcrmiimtion of “what Is given”; (3) the 
translation of problem data Into algebraic symbols. 

792. Bradley, A. Day. Geometry of repeating design and geometry of design 
for high schools Doctor’s, 1932. T C., Col. Univ. New York City, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1933. 131 p. (Contributions to etlueation, 

no. 649 ) 

793. Butler, Robert Abernathy. The mathematical prerequisites for differ- 
ential calculus. Master's, 1932. Peabody. 48 p. ms. 

794, Carlson, Albion. The algebra used in the elements of differential 
calculus. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T C. 
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795. Castleberry, Editb. Teaching ninth grade algebra. Master’s, 1932. 
West Virginia. 

79C Chi*istiaia, William E. An experimental study of certain factors as a 
means ol piedieting suec-ess in algebra. Master’s, 1932. Washington TJniv. 
()G p. ms. 

797. Cope, Earl R. Prere(iujsite algebra skills needed for third semester 
algebra. IMnster’s, 1932. Iowa. GO p. ms 

798. Cope, Harold V. A comparison of two methods of administering prob- 
lem solving in algebra Master’s, 1032. Ohio. 79 p ms. 

.\ltompt8 to learn 'wbether teaching problems arranged according to types were more 
productive of learning than when arranged, heterogeneously Teaching problems accord- 
ing to typos i>rn(lucea liettoi reaultK, saved much time, and had a favorable psychological 
result on the pupils. 

♦ 799. Cruttenden^ Edwin W. A comparison between the contract and redlta- 
tlon methods of teaching plane geometry. Muster’s, 1932. Penn State. 
3G p. ms. 

r>ntn indicate that In thl.s esporlmont with 34 high-school pupils of the Central high 
school, Scranton, Pa., the contract method was equal or superior to the reeltatloii method 

800. Culley, Alfred. A summary of .studies in the teaching of geometry 
with gen(»rtili3iation.s. Master’s, 1932. Maryland. 

801 Cuth.bertson, Elizabeth Ruppert. A comparison of the abilities in ninth, 
grade algebra of boy.s tind girls of equal intelligence. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

802. Eunphy, Tames Ryan. The worded problem in algebra. Master’s, 
1932. Boston Coll. 

803. Eaison, Xieila. The geometry of the junior high school. Master’s, 1932. 
Texas. 

804. Elanagan, Tohn Clemans. An Investigation of the effects of drill in 
the learning of certain algebraic skills. Master’s, 1932. Washington 81 p. ms. 

Comiwir«*H the use of drill testa with the U8t» of oral explanation of concepts in sup- 
plementing the material in an algebra test. The drill test method was superior to oral 
explanation alone, but if this oral explanation were Miipplem.cn ted with oral drill, there 
was no diffenmee. 

805. Eraxdksy W. E. The place and organization of algebra in the high- 
school curriculum. Master's, 1931. South. Metho<list. 

80G, Eremd, Eydla KL Kolationshlp of certain standardized testa to grades 
in college algebra. Master’s £1031]- Kentucky. 

807. Oadshe, Richard Edward. A comparative study of two methods of 
teaching first year high-school algebra. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern, 

808. Oerberich, T. R. Sectioning in college algebra and plane trigonometry, 

University of Arkansas, 1931-1932. Fayetteville, Ark., University of Arkansas, 
1932. 0 p. ms. 

In ordf'r to test the relative instructional efficiencies of homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous grouping for Htudeuta of superior ability, two experimental sections were estab- 
lished in classes in college algebra and in trigonometry. Data indicate that although 
instructional superiority of homogeneous over heterogeneous grouping of superior students 
is not statistically certain either in college algebra or plane trigonometry, superiority 
seems more probable in plane trigonometry. 

8W, Gtibsou, Thelma. An analysis of college algebra textbooks Master’s, 
3932. Peabody. 41 p. ms 
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810. Gordy, Glen Akers, Historical development of trigonometry in the 
secondary schools of the United States. Master’s, 1032. Chicago. lOS p. ms. 

811. Hankins, Carl F. Individual versus group Instruction in ninth grade 
algebra. Mastei-’s, 1932. Peabody. 75 p. ms. 

812. Harper, Golda P. The errors Incident to a year’s work in algebra. 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 118 p. ms. 

813. Hegarty, Hichard Francis. Cls\rlflcation of problems in algebra by 
means of graphs. Master’s, 1932. Boston CoU, 

814- Johnson, Francis IXavier. Logarithms, their use and Importance, 
Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

816. Johnson, Mabel A. The predictive value of success In first year algebra. 
Master’s, 1982. Colorado. 

816. Jones, Mary Margherita. The mathematical prerequisites for college 
algebra. Master’s, 1931. Peabody. 49 p. ms. 

Hart’s college algebra text was studied for arithmetic, algebra, gt'oimdry prerequisites, 
and trigonometry processes were analyzed for prerequisite knowledge needed in college 
algebra. 

817. Knobelauch, Edward A. B^oundatlons of geometry. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia. 

818. Lanier, Alfred C. Mathematical prerequisites and Important items of 
solid geometry. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 00 p. ms. 

Shows the items of arithmetic, algebra, and plane geometry that are prerequisite to 
solid geometry and the most important Items of solid geoizvetry from a standpoint of 
use In solid geometry. 

819. liayton, Edna T. The persistence of learning in elementary algebra. 
Master’s, 1931. St. College for T. Journal of educational psychology, *2St : 4G-55, 
January 1032, 

Measures of ability In elementary algebra were obtained just before and Just after a 
month of Intensive review at the end of the course, and again after a year during 
which no mathematics was studied. Material not known at the beginning of the month 
of review, but learned during that month, is less likely to bo retained than material 
which was known at the time the review began. 

820. Leist, Mary G. Modern tendencies in the teaching of high-school 
geometry, IMaster’s, 1932. Chicago. 09 p. ms. 

Analyzes 10 modern textbooks in geometry to determine modern tendencies. 

821. Lu n d h olm, Harold. The Iowa academic tests In algebra. Master’s, 
1932. Iowa. 

822. McGill, Clara. Exiamination practices with special reference to ninth 
grade algebra. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 80 p. 

Studies reports from 36 "A” grade high schools of Arkansas. A little variation existed 
In the types of abilities the final examination questions wore designed to measure, and a 
slight variation existed in other examination practices. 

823. Melson, Ira Irl. Changes in materials and methods in elementary 
algebra from 1829 to 1929. Lector’s, 1^2. Texas. 

824. Mewhall, Eleanor Evelyn- An analysis of activities in teaching algebra. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

826. Moble, Henxieth. Problems and tests for a course In ninth grade 
algebra based on the unit or goal system. Master’s, 1931. Colo. St. T. O- 
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S26. O^I>onnell, Paul Pd'ward. Tlie attack on algebra through the problem 
and e<iuation. Master’s, 1032. Boston Coll. 

827 Oestreicher, Milton D. Analysis of errors in first semester of ninth 
grade algcbi*a. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 109 p. ms. 

Compares the ncUlevemonts of the pupils In eight high schools and lists and analyzes 
typical errors. 

828. Parry, louise. Abilities of Spanish-speaking and Elnglish-speaklng 
children In ninth grade algebra. Master’s, 1032. Texas. 

* 820. Patton, Charles Clark. The effect of mathematical recreation in the 
teaching of plane geometry. Master’s, 1932 Penn. State. 31 p. ms. 

Describes a controlled experiment in which one group gave one day each week to mathe- 
matical recroHtions while the other used the time in the conventional manner. The 
group using the recreations excetsled the control group in the standardized tests used 
for measuring progress ns the result of the experiment. 

830. Pearson, J. M, A study of the Orleans geometry prognosis test. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. I’enbody. 42 p. ms. 

Data indicate that the most reliable prognosis of achievement to be obtained is from a 
combination of tin*' Orleuim test, Terman group teat, and the teachers’ marks In algebra. 

831. Poplofsky, Solomon. A comparative study of elementary and inter- 
media to nlgoi>rn as taught in the schools of England and the United States. 
Muster’s, 1032. Coll, of the City of N. Y, 8S p. ms 

Algebra in Bnglund Ik stu<llc<l for a period of from four to five years, with an hourly 
distribution ranging from four and onc-half to six and three-quarters hours a week, while 
in the United States It la Htudted for a period of one and onc-half years and five times 
w€M*kly. Them have iHK^n practically no changes introduced in the English algebra courses 
during the past 20 years. 

882. PssBenny, Joseph John. Psychology of number and its relation to 
algebra. MuBter’s, 1032. Boston Coll. 

8J13. Picharda, Bale W. An experiment with supeiwised study in ninth 
grade algebra, at Newport township high school, Wanamie, Pa. Master’s, 1932. 
T. G., Col. Univ. 10 p. ms. 

An C!xp4>rlment covering one semester was carried on with 23 students having super- 
study as compartMl with 23 students not having supervised study in ninth grade 
algebra. The clnsst's met daily for ISO minutes. There was no decided advantage for 
either method. 

834. Iftichter, SSosa. The predictive value of group IQ’s for success in ele- 
nitmtury ulgobra. Master’s, 1032, T. C., Col. Univ. 16 p. ms. 

X>ata indicate tiiat tlie lower IQ groups do about as well as the higher ones when 
extremes are oiiittte<l, 

835. Soaenbaum, Henry. An Introduction to the study of division-algebras. 
Master'H, 1032. Coiunibla. 

830. Shelton, Sam White, /r. The mathematical prerequisites for plane 
trigonometry. Muster’s, 1032. Peabody. 31 p. ms. 

The mathematical prerequisites for plane trigonometry may he acquired from a study 
of the ordinary courses in elementary arithmetic, high-school algebra, and high-school 
plane geometry. 

837. Shihli, Jahir. Recent developments in the teaching of geometry- 
noctor’s, 1«}2. T. C.. Col. Univ. 

Analyses and compares representative textbooks, courses of study, reports of commit- 
tees, and opinions of leaders in the field since 1800. 

171998 — 88 9 
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83S. SRover, Carolyn Grace. On tlie class nxmiber untl ideal luuUlplication 
in a rational linear associative algebra. l>octor*», Ohbt. 

This study is concerned with the de\oloi)meiit of llio tluHiry of eliisa nuinlior un<l the 
multlplicntlon of Ideals similarly. 

839 Silas, Paul Gordon. Ditticultj In first year alfjebra : ii contribution to 
tbe understanding of error I>o('tor*s, 19112. Iowa. 2<i<i p. ms. 

A set of 32 drills eoverlnpr 72 skills in lirst year alifehia w<‘rt' ;?lven to ninth grade 
pupils In first year algebra iu 21 states. Data intlloato that liisufflelent emphasis la 
placed on unit-skills; pupils work without insight: and that futnlanitnital eoiie<^pts are 
not Buflicieutly established. 

840 Spitz, Benjamin. Tbe evaluation of n ctmibineil c<inr«e in j>lane and 
solid geometry. Masters’, 1932. CoU. of the City of N, Y. 12Ji i>. ms. 

X>ata Indicate that a combined course conHlstlug of tht^ minimum oaHentlals of i>laue 
and solid geometry can be aatiRfaet<irily comph^ted iu one year If piiplls have liad a course 
in Intuitive geometry in the junior high school. 

841 Slattery, Plorence. Two methods of teaching algebra. Master’s, 1932. 
Washington Univ. 75 p, ms. 

Studies the relative values of teaching first year hlgh-school algebra by the recitation 
plan and. the assignment-sheet plan. 

842. Steele, Mildred E. A study of tbe inerit.s of the algebraic equation and 
analysis as aids In solving problems in the fifth grade. Master’s, 1931. George 
Washington. 60 p. ms. 

Compares the simple algebraic with the simple analysis and dtscusHlon method of solv- 
ing problems In tlie fifth grade. 

843. Sullivan, Joseph. Timothy. Dlagnt)stic and remodlal work In algebra. 
Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

844. Vaught, Annie May. Formulas in first year algebra. Master’s, 1932. 
Texas. 

846. WTxitacre, Foster Elijah. To cliunge the stHiuence of geometry nmterlul 
80 as to make the study less difficult. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 17tS p. ms. 

846. WTiitworth, Sidney Edwin. An experimental comparison between the 
daily assignment and recitation method and the Morrison unit metliod of teach- 
ing plane geometry. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 91 p. ma. 

* 847. Williams, George B. A controlled experiment to determine the 
efficiency of the contract method of teaching second year algebra to normal and 
superior pupils. Master’s, 1932. Penn State. 69 p. ma. 

848. Winchester, Brusilla Gertrude. The construction and evaluation of a 
technique for measuring achievement in plane geometry. Master’s, 1032. Ne- 
braska. 41 p. ms. 

849. Zalosh, 2BCy mau . The present status of plane trigonometry in the high- 
school curriculum. Master’s, 1932. Ooll. of the City of N. Y. 95 p. ms. 

860 Zercher, Irene. Experimental study of laboratory procedure in plane 
geometry. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

Bee also 23, 723, 2141, 2209, 2213. 


SCIENCE 

861, Adams, Homer. Value of the notebook in. general science laboratory. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 53 p. ms. 

Two groups of 26 students each were used in this experiment for a period of nine 
months. The data indicate that the notebook in general science is valuable. 
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852. Astell, LouJb A.» uutf Odell, Charles W. Hiyh-school science clubs. 
Urbjniu, I’nn vi jsit.\ of Iltlno)'>, liKrj. 77 p ( l'ni\ c'rsity of Illinois bulletin, vol. 
29, no. Ilb. .Juntiar.\ 12, liKVJ. i;tn*cau tif tonal iv^eareh. I^ulletin no. 60.) 


I'urt 1 Jh »it lUM'ount <0 thi* sfirinH* ••lults ri'p^rttni l)v ttsieliei-s of Hcuniro In lUUiois 
high w’lKiolh dttiiuK tUo s^'luiol .wiir, lU.HO— at ; part li contiilnu uoiamcnta on tlie science 
clnltH aiul oft’i*rh HUch clubs In gfeuerul , part 3 is an 

aunotnt<**l bitt|i«iKi‘)tpb> on tin- nhI»J*'c(. 


S5.S. Bauman, B. K. < nusbh* readme and progress in general science. 
Rlasler'.s, 1022. Nobrii.'-Ua. :t:t p. n»s. 


S 04 . Beclcer, Sam D. Itoctait trends in science in the high schools of 
Oklaiioma. Mnstoi’s, 10:42 Dkbitionm. p ms. 


* 85.5 Butler, Warz’en JT, Mechnnicul ability as a factor which Influences 
achii veiuoiit In goner. il .sciiMuH*. Master’s, lil.'42. l*onn State 47 p. ms. 

A group of ttS wum etpiiitofl with u group of <18 girls on the babls of intelligence 

quotlciitK Tlu'ir iiol»h‘Vi*iiioiii in Konornl ■^citMice at file end of the school year 1931—32 
was measured J».v the Uueh Popenoe general seience test, form A Their general mechan- 
iml aptitude wuk uieaHiin**! h.v the Stemiiilst meehnnleal aptitude test Boys possess 
general inoeh.*iiilenl al*llit.v than the girls. The girls received higher grades in gen- 
eral wieiiee thati the ho.\M. Tht‘Pe Is little xsimdution I)etweea intelligence and mechanical 
ability. 

8.56, Carter, George Henry. A survey of ninth grade general science in Los 
Angeb's county. Muster's, lS>;i2. Southern Oiliforniu. 


87)7. Cockmm, A. B. An exiterlniental study of the motion picture film as 
an aiti to ttuiclilng gcmuTtl hcl«‘iH*t*. Mtister’s, 1982 Illinois. 6S p ms. 

S.5.S. Cordrey, E. E. <’ondiUons under which science is taught in Arkansas 
higit s<*htwds, <Vu»wa.\, Arkuiistis State teacher.s college, 1932. 16 p. (Bulletin, 

Arkaitstts Stat<' tcttchors ctdlogo, vol. 26, no. 1, Ma,v 1932 ) 

A Ktuely wuH nia<h> for the year lt>lh>-31 of the way science courses are being taught in 
37tt high Heh«»)lM in ArkamatH. The study discussed equipment, teachers, and science 
euurseH taught. 

S,50. X>od8on, Charles X^ewis. Annly.sls of the factors in Florida high-school 
schup'o toueliing and some resulting effects on freshmen grades at the Uni- 
versity of Mjtster'H, 1932. Florida. 1(X) p. ms. 

806. Einbecker, WiUiani F. Comparison of verbal accompaniments to films. 
Ma.stor'.s, 1032. ( 'hI<*ngo. 7,5 p. nus 

A eoniparlHoii wa« made of Hlleut lilm without captions or oral comment, with comment, 
moving pl<*tur**H with aitd without teacher’s comments, and talking pictures Teacher’s 
eomnuuds lnfr<*aHe compreheitslon of technical terms. Talking pictures are not superior 
to wilent pictures for science type Sims. 

861. Graham, Irvine Henry, Principles of science needed by airplane 
xm>ohanU‘H. Muater’a, 1932, Chicago. 63 p. ms. 

862. Hack» Walter. A study of incidental learning in general science. 

Master’s, Iowa. 40 p. ms. 

863. Holy, Thomas C., and Sutton, Eaniel H. Lists of essential apparatus 

for Uf«^ ill lilgli sciiool sdeut't^s. Columbus, Ohio state university, 1931. 32 p. 

(Ohio KttUe university studies. Bureau of educational research monographs, 
no, 12.) 

An invt*ntory of science apparatus taken In more than 600 school districts revealed 
wide tlifforences in tlie amount and kind of apparatus in. use, even in schools of similar 
character and enrollment. This study was undertaken for the purposes of. (1) develop- 
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ing a list of laboratory apparatus osaontial In teaching a class of 24 pupils In each of 
the major hlgh-school sciences with the iiuU>lUunl Items arranged on the basis of their 
relative importance ; (2) furnishing some Intlex of the cost of providing these essential 
Items of laboratory apparatus In each of the four major sciences; and (3) showing the 
Instances of overlapping among items of apparatus necessary to conduct a class of the 
Indicated size in biology, chemistry, general science, and physics. 

864. Howard, Iiester R. A study of the Initial status and Improvement in 
the general science knowledge of seventh grade pupils. Master’s, 1032. Colo- 
rado. 

865 Isenberg, Marion B. An Inductively determine!! curriculum In ele- 
mentary science for the grades. Master’s, 1032. Penn. State. 

Based on an analysis of the curricula proposed by several hundred teachers in exten- 
sion classes who wei*e teaching elementary science. 

866. Kudema, JT. Ct. A proposed comprehensive organization of profession- 
alized subject-matter courses for the training of hlgli-school science Auburn, 
Alabama polytechnic Institute, 1932. 

867. Logan, R. J. The development of science In the secondary schools of 
the United States (with si>ecial reference to the first two years) from the early 
Colonial period to the present time. Master’s, 1032. Illinois. 149 p. ms. 

868. MeSpadden, "W. W. Development of materials and methods in ele- 
mentary science. Master’s, 1932. Texias. 

869. Mathis, Annie Lois. An analysis of recent courses in elementary 
science. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 14S p. ms. 

A detailed analysis of 11 courses of study for grades 1 through O. 

870. Merrill, Matthias Wood. Practical problems involve<l in the lecture 
demonstration method in science. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

871. Metier, Ardath R. A study of certain factors relating to success In 
teaching general science. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 161 p. ms. 

872. Moore, John B. Status of general science in public high schools of the 
United Statea Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

873. Rice, Helen Mary. The emergence of the sdLentific attitude and method 
as an objective for science in the elementary school. Master’s, 1032. Ohio. 
114 p. ms. 

874. Russell, Mae Bmese. The lecture method versus textbook method of 
teaching general science. Master’s, 19^. Washington. 92 p. ms. 

876. Stock, Hyman. The methods of Descartes in the natural sciences 
Doctor’s, 1931. T. C., Col. Unlv. New York City, Marion press, 1031. 95 p. 

876. Wade, Thomas S. The status of general science and general science 
teaching la Tennessee high schools. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 192 p. ms. 

877. Waldron, Margaret* The ability of sixth grade children to comprehend' 
science materia! as written for the grade. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 166 p. ms* 

878. Williams, Arthur V. Preparation, testing, and plan of revision of a 
general science manuaL Master’s, 1982. Colorado. 

879. Wright, Clifford Allen. Methods of correlating general science wltb 
other subjects of the curriculum. Master’s, 1932. Southern California, 

See <090 427, 1489, 2099, 2170, 2181. 
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NATXJBE STUDY, BOTANY, AND BIOLOGY 

880. Ball, Calvin A.. Nature study curriouluiu for elementary schools : 
Stories of wild mammals In the United States. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

881. Bratt, Bllioti; C, Curriculum construction. Illustrated by a Junior high 
fr’ch '(»! course of study in biology. Master’s, 1032. Ind. St. T. C. 171 p ms. 
(Abstract in Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college journal, 3 : 270, 
July 1932.) 

882. Caldwell, Otis W., Skinner, Charles E., and Tietz, John M. Biological 

foundations of education. Boston, Mass., Ginn and comi>any, 1931. 534 p. 

Tills study Is the result of several years of cooperative work In developing units of 
biological subject matter designed as a basis for interpreting human behavior The 
biological units relate directly to education, psychology, and behavior, Biological 
evldoiiuos, experltuental data, and discussions by specialists were asseinbled from many 
sources and urrunged for use by students 

883. and Weller, Blorenoe. Btgh-school biology content as judged 

by 30 college biologists. School science and mathematics, 32 : 411-24, April 
1932. (Reprinted.) 

884. Englehart, Max B. Physical and biological sciences Review of edu- 
cational research, 2 : 21-28, 82-80, February 1932. 

885. Blacks, David. The present status of college biology. Master’s, 1981. 
Coll, of the City of N. Y. 47 p. ms. 

Data Iiidiciifc that In 00 perwnt of the colleges and universities roplj'lng to a ques- 
tionnaire, the value of ii gonoml biology course as opposed to courses In botany or 
zoology in debatable. 

♦ 880. Fry, Alvin. Abraham. Success in biology with and without previous 
general science training. Master’s, 1032. Penn. State. 18 p. ms. 

Wlien 30 pupils who had had generul sclonco courses were matched with 30 pupils 
who had not had the general science course's, in the high school of Dover, N.J., no 
significant dlfTerences in attainment were found between the groups. 

887. Hagle, !». 1*. Study of Iowa biology tests. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 
81 p. ms. 

888. Haz^s, Xva Jane. Nature study outline on trees and shrubs for the 
first six grades. Master’s, 1961. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

889. Hooper, Hensry Wade. Workbooks and worksheets in high-scliool 
Idology. Master’s, 1962. Oklahoma. 85 p. ms. 

890. Jon«B, Jessie BJ. The biology in governmental publications concerning 
animal life. Master’s, 1982. Chicago. 75 p. ms. 

Twenty Important biological principles are necessary for tho Intelligent reading of 
governmental pnbllcatlons. 

891. Kiskey, Bred. Activities and concepts in a laboratory manual of botany. 
Master’s, 1962L Chicago. 275 p. ms. 

892. Hitch, Xioran Woodworth. An experiment in integrating testing with 
lenmlug In hlgh-school biology. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

898. Xtealle, Hmma Xmoille. Comparison of two methods of Instruction in 
biology. Master’s, 1961, X<onisiana. 

894. Xememan, James V. Biology in California high schools: Require- 
ments and itectlities. Master’s, 1^1. Oalifomla. 

895. IScdMliLllem, Bewlah V«»ta» The chemical content of advanced college 
botany texta. Master’s, 1982. Oolo. St. T. O. 
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KESEATJCJI STf^UIES IN KDUC'ATION 


896. Netier, S- J. The butany laboratory : an out Hat* fiir laI>oratory and 
field vrork in #?eiierjii botany for secondary schrailK of ^^“l*s(<*rll Kansas. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Kilns. St T. C . Hays. 54 p, ins. 

897. Perkins, Alice M- The teucliliiK of biology in the New Hampshire 
secondary schools Miistcr’s, 1932 New Ha in ii.sli ire. 7<S p uis. 

S9S. Pratt, Charles Pdg’ar A siifjjrested conr.se of stu<ly In educational 
biology for uornnil schools. Master’s, 1931 T. C., Col, I'niv. 50 p. iiis. 

899 Schur, Abraham. A critical survey of the 3f> inUlIineter motion pictures 
available for the teaching of elementary biology In the high selntol.'x of the 
City of New York. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N Y. .50 p. ms. 

900 Stamler, Irving I>irck. The uduptnbilit* of progrea.sivG tenciiliig 
methods in elementary biology to the New York City high schools. Master’s, 
1932 Coll, of the City of N. Y. 82 ii. ms, 

901. Stathers, Allan. Teaching biology by two methods. Master's, 19.32. 
West Virginia. 

902. Timmons, Daisy Ella. Biological material found in iierlodlcals. MaS' 
ter’s, 1932. West Virginia. 

903. Williams, Lady Mary. Biological nature material In first readers. 
Master’.s, 1932 Peaboiiy. .52 p. ms. 

Pli'st readt^rs contain a small amount of blologloiil nntiire mutortal which varies from 
rendei’ to reader 

904. Woodrow, Walter Hays. Sex instruction as the core of n higli-school 
biology course Master’s, 1932. Ind. St. T. 100 ji. ms. 

See also 1753, 2172. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYatCS 

905. Browning, Charles A. A comparison of two methods of teaching 
physics. Master’s, 1032. Chlcagti. 65 i>. ms. 

Compares the work-sheet method of teaching physics %vlth Ihe recitation method The 
work-sheet method Is slightly better for superior pupils ; the recitation tm*tUo«l Is better 
for less superior pupils. 

906 Carleton, Balph Kimball. Tlie pei'.sonul equation In chemical ana lysis. 
Doc'tor’s, 1932, Peabody. 

807. Conner, William Boger. The effect of U*MtIng In learning In physics. 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 60 p. ms. 

90S Grume, B. B. Tlie trend and the evaluation of the alms ami puiquisea 
high-school physics during the latter part of the niiiet*‘€*nt h century and the 
first part of the twentieth wnitury. Master's, 1932. Illinois. 130 p. ins, 

909 Duvall, Charles Moten. Status of chemistry In Texas. Master’s, 1931. 
South. Methodist, 

910. Dykes, Coy M. Comparison of results of two niethiKls of pre.sentlng 
laboratory work. Master’s, 1932. PGubod 5 ^ 88 p. ms. 

The purpose of this study 1 h to determine whether It lu better to present laboratory 
work or recitation work first in teaching the principles of physios. Better results were 
obtained by presenting laboratory work first. 

911. Eespguson, Clyde P. The relation of matheinutics to advanced chemistry. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 78 p. ms. 

Data indicate that college mathematics Is necessary for the understanding of G7 
chemical topics presented in 100 books of chemistry studied. 
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012. Gerbei'icli, J. !R.» <ni<l Kobei'd-s, W. M. Individualized instruction for 
superior slndenls in I'loiiioiitin y eollej^e physics. Fayetteville, Uiilveisity of 
Arkansas, 10;12. 7 p ms. 

Jiat.i thill the liidtvldu.iltzod group was equal oi slightly superior to the 

control group on lliml ohjoctlvo testa and other ciiteria based on the minimum essentials 
of tin* (Minrsn 

013 Q-ies, Tac P. Tlie elTei't of trtilninEc in hi fill-school chemiatiy on accom- 
plishment of first ti rm idieinislry at Michifitin state college. Master’s, 1931. 
Mleliiiian St Coll. 27 p, nis. 

014. Goldsmith, Wallis M. An analytical study of the nature of errors 
found in students’ Regents examination papers in hlgh-school chemistry Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Now Y<irk 40 p. ms. 

ItesultH In elioinistry ooiirHos as they are now taught and measured by Regents exami- 
natluns are I'lir troni satisfactory 

015. Qxaeber, Boyd. A study of mathematical errors in freshman college 
jihyslcs. Mustt^r's, 19112, Iowa. 60 p. ms. 

910. BCurd, A. W. Cooperative experimentation in material and methods In 
scctmdary schfiol iihysies. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1932. 50 IK 

Attempts to dlsfuver a plan for Improving pupil achievement in selected minimum 
essentials In phvsiCH, and stimulate an individualized activities program supplementary 
to the minimum esHcntlals. 

917. Johnson, Grad.y Pirtle. A new type of high-school chemistry. Master’s, 
1032. CkljiUoma. 103 p. ma, 

918, Ziucas, Guy Bhares. Status of chemistry and the chemistry teacher in 
r.«onialanii high school. Master’s, 1932, Louisiana 

019. Lueck, William !R. The arithmetical and algebraic disabilities of 
students pursuing first year college physics. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. Iowa City, 
University of Iowa, 1932. 48 p. (University of Iowa studies Studies in 

education, vol. 8, no. 1, new aeries no. 236. October 1, 1932.) 

<Jive» the inuthcmiitlenl achievement of first year college physics students on standard 
tests in arlthinotii* and algebra ; detailed arithmetic and algebraic operations with which 
the «tud<‘nts found difficulty ; dlsahllities encountered by students of first year college 
physics in ph^Hh-a problem solving; and disabilities In the specific arithmetical and alge- 
braic skills required In physics riroblem solving apart from the physics context. A test 
of skills requlreil In first year college physics courses was administered to several hundred 
students of first year physics In five colleges The study gives 60 mathematical operations 
which were difficult for the students, with their percentages of inaccuracy 

929. McCalmont, John Pupil errors in pliysics, their diagnosis and 

remedial treatment. Master’s, 1932. Chicago, SI p. ms. 

Fulling or neHr-fatllng pupils in pliysics were studied aud a diagnosis made of their 
errors, ai>plication of remedial measures, results. It was found that a well-defined testing 
procedure is a valuable aid in instruction. 

921 McPaniel, M. N, Principles of chemistry used in industry. Master’s, 
1932. Chicago. 68 p. ras. 

922, Moir, Selen SchelL The vocational significance of a course in general 
inorganic chemistry to the practice of nursing. Master’s, 1932 Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

923, Norxis, J. Azma, Comparative scholastic ranking of students who had 

and students who have not had inorganic chemistry in high school Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 13 p. ms. 

Honor point ratio per credit hour was higher for students yrho had chemistry In high 
school than for those who did not have chemistry in high acho^. 
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924. Payne, Patrick Maurice. The comparative diifleulty of the vocabularies 
of 10 chemistry texts approved for use in Kentucky high schools. Master’s, 
1932. Kentucky. 

925. Beam, Bobert S. An analysis of the relation of certain factors in 
achievement in high school chemistry. Master’s, 1982. Northwestern. 

926. Bdtchie, Bobert Ernest. Introduction of physics anil chemistry into the 
American schools. Master’s, 1031. George Washington. 55 p. ms. 

Physics was an important subject in Harvard as early as 1063 , clioinlstry made Its 
first appearance as a separate course during the Inst half of the 18th century. 

927. Bollins, Cecil Glenn. Value of teaching valence, equations, and formula 
writing in diemistry. Master’s, 1932. West Virginia. 

928- Shearer, Benwick Galley. Reading ability as a factor in predicting 
success in high-school phy^cs. Master’s, 1932. Denver. 61 p. ms. 

929. Shlppee, Vernon Clare. An Investigation of simplified methods of elec- 
trometric titration, with special reference to their development for classroom 
use. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

930. Smith, Boy Gilbert. The status of the teaching of chemistry in the 
high schools of the state of Kentucky. Master’s, 1932L Kentucky. 

931. Speer, Boss B. A study of representative courses In chemistry in 
selected teachers colleges and normal schools. Master’s, 1932. Oolo. St. T. O. 

932. Stevens, Clarence Perry. A study of the pandemic movement in sec- 
ondary school chemistry. Master’s, 1982. Southern Californiu. 

933- Wallace, Charles Adelbert. Enrichment of the high-school chemistry 
course through projects in chemical applications. Master’s, 1031. Texas Tech. 
Coll. 

934. Walters, Predexick Valentine. A study of methods of teacliing hi^- 
school physics with particular reference to the problem of Individual differ- 
ences. Master’s, 1931. Loyola. 117 p. ms. 

935. Whalin, Boy ECerschel. A comparative study of the vocabulary content 
of eight textbooks in physics, approved for study in Kentucky high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

936. Williams, Bobert L. A partial analysis of the social utility of physics 
as taught in the high schools of South Dakota. School science and mathe- 
matics. 

937. Wray, Bobert P. Relative importance of items of chemical information 
for general education. Doctor’s, 1932. Penn. State. 

Data on the relative Importance of 1,600 items of chemical information were secured 
from the answers of various groups to a questionnaire. An Index of relative importance 
was derived for each of the items. 

See also 2194, 2206, 2217. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

938. Abbott, Pansy J. Proposed social science course of study for Intermedi- 
ate grades, San Mateo county, Oalif. Master’s, 1982. Stanford. 

939l Barnett, Boss L. A study of certain factors related to the success in 
teaching economics. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 146 p. ms. 
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940. Bedwell, lEKCar^aret. Comprehension of concepts of quantity found in 
third ffi’ade social studies reading material. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 144 p. ms. 

941. Brown, Xieila S. An investigation of the value of certain study skills in 
social science. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

942 Brush., Margaret Frances. Subjects and methods of research in the 
teaching of the social subjects. Master’s, 1932. Colo St. T. C. 

943. Carroll, William C. The history of sociology as a hlgh-school subject. 
Master’s [1932.] Chicago. 57 p. ms, 

944. Dixon, Maude. Materials and methods for enriching the social studies 
in the junior high school for the accelerated groups. Master’s, 1932 Southern 
California. 

945. Dunn, Fannie W., and Bathurst, Fffie Q-. Agriculture in world civili- 

zation. One year’s work for upper grades New York City, Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1932. 253 p. ms. (Social studies for rural schools. A 

tentative 3-year plan for combining classes.) 

This volume o£ tlie social studies for rural schools was Issued to meet the needs o£ 
teachers seckiug to Impove 1-teachcr schools 

946. Guide and general outline. New York City, Teachers 

college, Oolumbia university, 1932. 79 p. ms ( Social studies for rural schools. 

A tentative 3-year plan for combining classes.) 

This Is a guide for the Installation of the course of study entitled, Social studies for 
rural schools, a tenlntlvo 3-yeur plan for combining classes. The course consists of a 
printeil volume develoiJed for the primary grades by the helping teachers of New Jersey, 
and four mimeographed volumo.s for the intermediate and upper grades. The course is 
based on experimental work couducte<l by the Rural department of Teachers college, 
Columbia university, in the Quaker Grove school, Waii’en county, N.J., and In the rural 
schools In Wilton township, Conn. 

947- Homes, early times and now. One year’s work for in- 

termcHllate grades. New York City, Teachers college, Oolumbia university, 
1932. 96 p. ms. (Social studies for rural schools. A tentative 3-year plan 

for combining classes.) 

This Is part of a course of study for social studies In rural schools. Issued to meet 
the Iminodliite needs of teachers who are striving to Improve l-teacher schools. 

048. — How the world gets food. One year’s work for inter- 

meillate grades. New York City, Teachers college, Oolumbia university, 1932. 
92 p. ms. (idocial studies for rural schools. A tentative 3-year plan for com- 
bining classes.) 

This is part tif a course of study for social studies In rural schools, to meet the imme- 
diate iiocdH of teachers who are working to improve l-teacher schools. 

940. Our changing world. One year’s work for uplier grades. 

New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 367 p. (Social 

studies for rural schools. A tentative 3-year plan for combining classes. ) 

A courss of study dealing with the history and changes of the Mediterranean countries ; 
early Greek civilisation ; the Roman people ; modern Mediterranean nations ; China ; 
Japan ; Mexico ; Central America ; and significant changes In the United States. 

950. Bsler, Ben. A study of the social science curriculum in Iowa high 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 154 p. ms. 

961. Feeney, Genevieve Gibson. Comparison of formal activity methods In 
the social studies. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 
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952. Eortner, James Tliomas. Tbe correlation of noiioral shop Avltli fifth 

and sixth grade social sciences blaster’s, Southern <’alifornia. 

953. Freehill, B. A. A comparative study of the nature and organization of 
the content of social science courses offered in the public Junior coJleges and 
in the freshman and sophomore years of state universities, htaster’s, 1932, 
Illinois. 79 p rns 

954. Freeman, Eleanor C. Tentative course In the social studies for grades 
1, 2, and 3, San Mateo county, Calif. Muster’s, 1932, Stanford. 

955. Gerhericli, J. E., aud Jamison, A, W. Attitude changes in students of 

elementary sociology. Fayetteville, University of Arkansas, 10132 7 p ms 

An attitudes check test dealhig with controversial items of sociology was given at the 
beginning and close of a semester course in sociology Findings : Wc'c <lifft*rences, changes 
of attitude in certain types of Items, etc., were found, to exist. 

956. Gibson, Margaret Fulton. Units of work in eleimaitary socal studies. 
Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

957. Greene, Pat Henry. A coinimrison of achievement In seventh grade 
social studies between schools having integrated and uoniiitegnittMl organiza- 
tion. Master’s, 1932. Texas 

958. Greenleaf, Mary P. Course of study in sotial science for the junior 
high school, including seventh, eighth, and ninth years. Munster’s, 1932. Stan- 
ford. 

959. Harmsworth, Harry CJlayton. Vocahnlaiy dlllieulties in Junior high 
school social science Master’s, 1032. Colo. St. T. O. 

960. Harper, Whitfield. A study of the vocabulary content of economics In 
Kansas high schools. Master’s 1932. Kansas. 

961. Hartshorn, Caroline S. An experimental study of the value of indexing 
reference material as a teaching method In the social stmlies. Master’s, 3931. 
T. C., Col, Univ. 39 p. ms. 

Reports a project carried on In a public school sixth grade, in which the pupils started 
a card catalogue by making analytical cards for the rofereuccs found on transportation 

962. Hess, George O. Economics in the press. Master’s, 1032. Iowa 99 
p. ms. 

963. Hollister, George E. Social studie.s vwabulary diiheultloK In the 
seventh and eighth grades Master’s, 3932. Peabody. 125 p. ms. 

Studies the vocabularies of 307 children. The factors of sex, ago, intelligence, and 
grade were considered in relation to vocabularly knowledge ; the girls were ahead of the 
boys in average vocabulary by 9,307 to 9,058 words. 

964. Howard, Margaret Eouise. The relation of reading comprehension to 
success in the social studies in junior high schools. Muster’s, 1932. Southern 
Oalifornia. 

966. Hut chin son, Mrs^ Mary McClure. CJourae of study In social sciences 
for fifth and sixth grades of demonstration school, Mississippi State college for 
women. Master’s, 1932, T. C., Col. Univ. 93 p. ms. 

• 966. Bliman, Florence M. The development of the problem-project in social 
studies. Master’s, 1932. New York. 55 p. ms. 

Studies the development of projects In geography, history, ethics, political science, 
economics, sociology, biology, and psychology, and discusses educators who advocated 
one or more of these subjects In the curriculunn. 
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* 1>G7, Iiacey, V/'Af. Joy Muclimore. Social studies concepts of children in the 

fli'st three fj;i'!Ules L><ictor*M, 1932 T! C., Col Unlv New "York City, Teachers 
collcfre, CoUuulua university, 1932, 90 p (Contributions to education, no, 548.) 

Oil til. IiiisimI on n tost kIvcii to 450 chlldicn In the first three grades In 22 Bchooln in 16 
1 ‘itlos, indionto that there is ii contiiiuuus development In children’s concepts from grade 
to i^r.ide ; ililTerencos within a grade* group seem to be of more importance than dlffer- 
onct*M hetween grades children in the prlm.iry grades possess considerable information 
about their soohil world, I'oucepts which involve peisonal relationships seem more diffi- 
cult tlian men* factual Information about objects 

Loy, Xiawreiice V. Sociological aims and content for a high-school 
course in smdology. Master’s, 1031 Iowa St. Coll, 

5tGl>. Martin, Xsabel. Changes In the coiilent of basal readers for the upper 
elementary grades in tiio jiast 10 years us ulTected by the social studies program. 
Master’s, 111 ^ 12 . I>uke. 09 p. nis. 

979. Meyers, Kathryn. The high-school course in sociology Master’s, 1932 
Iowa. 

1)71. Monroe, "Walter S. Soc'ial studies. Review of educational research, 
2:43—10, H.S-.S9, F<*l>nnir,v 1932 

D72. Mooty, IHelen. The status and content of economies in Iowa high 
schools. Master’s, 19Ii2. Iowa. 71 p. ms. 

973. Mui-phy, Winnifi’ed Catherine. Social Ber\ice aids in school organiza- 
tions. Ma.st<*r’s, 1932. Soutliern ("ialifornia. 

074, Moi'ton, Ruth. The use of supplementary reading lists in teaching the 
social studies. IMnster's, 1932. Southern California. 

975. Ohki, Kinjiro. The developinenl of the science of public finance and its 
relation to the otiier social s<*iences. Master’s, 1032 Columbia. 

970. Poole, May belle. TiH'hniques and methods of sixth grade social science 
in the platoon sclmols of the United States. Master’s, 1932s Oklahoma. 177 
I». ms. 

977. Price, Bdith K. Ourrleiila for the social studies for the junior high 
school. Master's, 1932. Ind. St. T, 175 p. ms. (Abstract in Indiana State 

Tea<*hers College, Tea<‘hers eiillcge Journal, 3:29S-90, July 1932.) 

97H. Keed, Mary M., (tnd Wright, hula E. The beginnings of the social sei- 
etiees. Ntnv York Cit.v, Mcrihnex’’s sous, 1932 224 p, (Scries on childhood 
CNiueation. ) 

A tlmrough and Mtiinulutlng utH'ount of the functioning of tin* social studies, civics, 
geography, tilHtory, etc.. In the kindergarten and primary gr.ide^. 

* 079, Schapex, Kloren.ee W. The rise and development of educational soci- 
ology ill tin* United States. Master’s, 1932. New York. 131 p. ms. 

AtteniptH to discover iho inlueatlonal and sociologlcnl theories that influenced the rise 
of educntloual sociology ; to rtotermlnc the concepts and schools in educational sociology 
tltnt have U*‘vchitu*d ; and to determine the present status and trends in educational 
sociology III the Ihittcd Btati’s. 

980. Swander, Elvln W. The status of the social studies In 58 city higli 
hchouls of < >hlo. Master's, 1932. Ohio. 300 p. ms. 

981. Wilson, Frances M, Sanborn. The correlation of junior high school 
subjtH'ts with the a<K 7 iul studies. Master’s, 1932. Southern California, 

8ec also 80©, 228. 427, 449, 645, 1247, 1389, 1488, 2218, 
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GEOGRAPHY 

982. Bentel, Lucille E. GuUliiiice for t’eucliers in the of pictures uft’ortlocl 
m courses of study in ijeography. Muster’s, 1932. Chiouj^o. 73 i>. ms 

An analysis ot state com sea of study autl 04 city courses of study in ffoogmpiiy 
Pliidiugs : The city courses alTordod more guidance tliun the state courses 

983. Erench., Loyd C. Effect of specific training in vocabulary, reading of 
maps, graphs, and tables, and organization on achievement in geograjiliy Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Pittsburgh. 

*984 Geedy, Calder B. An experiment comparing the efCecti\ eiioss of the 
stereopticon slide when used as an introduction to topics in googr.iphy with 
that of the stereograph when used to supplement class work. MaMler'.s, 1932. 
Penn. State. 90 p. ms. 

The experiment was conducted in two fourth grade clasaos in each of two vloiuoutary 
schools in Lewiston, Pa There wore a total of 27 luatchod pairs of pupils iu one school 
and 28 matched pairs in the other school. The topics used wore .Inp.tiiese, Negro, 
Arab, and Swiss peoples and their customs. Data indicate that slides used before the 
lesson ns an introduction wore more effective than graphs used to supplonuuit the study 
period 

985. Johnson, Mildred B. An attempt to validate a set of objectives in com- 
mercial geography for senior high schools of the state of Washington. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Washington. 92 p. ms. 

986. McKee, Kirhland S. The value of a workbook In teaching sixth grade 
geography. Master’s, 1932. West Virginia. 

987. Moran, Grace B. Geography learnings resulting from coiuntuuity life 
studies iu primary grades. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 78 p. ms. 

Attempts to find out what geography children In primary grades learn through unit 
work organized around their interests, the home, und the community. Projects cen- 
tered around children’s interests in home and community arc rich in opportunities for 
geogi-aphy learnings and these studies may rightly be made the core of the curriculum 

9SS. O’Brien, F. P. Supervisory assistance In teaching geography and his- 
tory. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1932. 32 p, (University of Kanstts. 

Bulletin of education, vol. 3, no. 7, February 1932.) 

Describes an experiment conducted In teaching geography and history In the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of schools at Bonner Springs, Oskaloosn, Highland I’ark, and 
Llnwood, Knns The purposes of the experiment were: T«> aid the tciicheis Itt dl.ignos- 
Ing the accomplishments, needs, or Ulflleulties of the puplla ; ami to give definite sug- 
gestions to teachers with reference to materials, methods, and reading materials. 

989. Parmenterr, Melen Madeline. A unit of study centered around the com- 
parison of the Amazon and the Nile rivers. Master's, 1932. Soul horn 
Oalifornla. 

990. Platt, Elizabeth. T, Aids for the teacher of geography. Master’s, 1932. 
T. C., Col. Univ. 3G p. ms. 

991. Sexauer, Myrtle. Analysis of geograpliy tests available for classroom 
use to determine whether the various tests are so constructed as to measure 
the child’s ability to think geographically and to use geographic tools intelli- 
gently. Master’s, 1931. Pittsburgh. 

992. Snow, Lucille Jeanette. Background material for use of student and 
teacher in the study of Egypt, including bibliographies, illustrative material, 
and creative art problems. Master’s, 1932. T. C„ CSol. Univ, 41 p. ms. 

998. Taylor, Ida Belle. Development of the content used in geography text- 
books of the public schools. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 
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*094. Thorp, Mary Tucli»er. Objective studies showing need for giving in- 
struction in n.'^e t»f geography tools. Muster’s, 1932. Boston Univ. 109 p. ms. 

A toyt coinpoKtHl of a series of sradoa exerciees was prepared and administered to 
pupils in runil-eonKolldiitod, vIUukc, small city, and large city schools, without prelimi- 
nary drlll.s or suggestive helps. About 00 per cent of the 556 pupils tested were from 
EngllsU-spoaKing homos. The pupils ranged In age from 0 to 14, and were In grades 4 
to 8 IricluKlvo, and worked under varying conditions of curriculum assignment, time 
allotment, Jind materials. Hata indicate that incidental teaching of methods for handling 
geography tools has failed to give niustery ; It is iniporatlve to abandon this method for a 
Ijsychologlcal process of training directed toward precise usage ; the work is within the 
comprehension of pupils preparing to enter junior high school , certain grades appear 
to be blotter adapted for dlre<'ted training in the various degrees of usage. 

095. trpton, XiOtila Bradford. Teaching the geography of Canada and Alaska. 
Mui^ter's, 1032. Peahotly. 104 p. ms. 

99G. Watson, Jennie. Analysis of state and city courses of study in geog- 
rapliy. Master’s, 1032. Pittsburgh. 

Nee also 20l>, UUlb, 3m>r.. 

HISTORY 

997. Bane, Ijoren, The antilysls of data secured from Iowa academic contest 
in American hi.story. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. Ill p. ms. 

* i>S>8. Bennett, Cecil M. Kxperixnent showing the effectiveness of tlie use of 
tlie written preview in teacliing iiistory in the secondary schools. Doctor’s, 1931. 
New York. 217 p. ms. 

Tho oxpcrhncrit was carrlcil <m in aix high schools In Now York State, ranging In size 
from 1.’50 to 8,500 pupils. The regular method and the preview and test method were 
uft<‘<l with cxrM'rlmcMdol and control groups by each teacher, and the groups rotated at 
the end of en<’h unit of work. Two of the exiicriments dealt with ancient history in the 
ninth grade level, the other 10 experiments dealt with American history at the twelfth 
grade level. Z>ntfi aef'in to indicate that the preview and its mastery technique does not 
justify the time conaumed in using It as an aid to learning. 

fKK). Bennett, Bunice Brcelle. Use of old world historical material in upper 
elemontury grades. Mastep’s, 19S2. Peabody. 114 p. ms. 

Rhows that the biographical approach to the study of history is the most satisfactory 
one for elementary grade pupils and that greater emphasis should be placed on local 
history and the study of women of historical Importance. 

* 1000. Birkmer, Charlotte M. Supervised study in history. Master’s, 1982. 
New York, (11 p, ms. 

niacuHses the aims of, needs for, and varying forma of supervised study, and applies 
them to the study of history. 

1001. Boyd, 3S. C. A study of certain factors related to success in teaching 
world history. Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 130 p. ms, 

1002. Calkins, Bdward J. A curriculum study demonstrating the use of 
the contrast method in American history for eleventh grade pupils of excep- 
tional ability. Master’s, 1931. Kans. St. T. C., Emporia. 95 p. ms. 

1008. Cooper, W. P. The content and method In a course for American 
history for high schools. Master’s, 19^, Maryland. 167 p. ms. 

A rAwiind of the development of methodology in America, particularly for history, with 
unit organtcatton of American history for high schools. 

1004. Pruewald, 3HV. G. The teaching of history in military academies. 
Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 72 p. ms. 

Shows a decided trend to teach history without the usual “ sugar-coating '* and indicates 
that few Instructors of this subject have any military background which might form a bias 
In teaching. The average requirements for graduation are two years of history. 
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1005- Gift, Elmer Birdsell. Tlie teaching of history in grades 7 and 8 ini 
Kansas schools. Doctor’s, 1932. Kansas. 180 p. ms. 

Traces the change In the concept of history teaching, and the relation e'sistlng be- 
tween knowledge of methods and practice In history teaching. • 

1006. Gray, Arthur PillTnan. World history In senior high school. Master's,. 
1932. Chicago. 89 p. ms. 

Shows the need of determination of the alms of world history, the organization of the 
subject matter, and the determination of emphasis upon the content of the course In the 
last two years of the high school 

1007 Green, Fletcher Melvin. Heroes of the American revolution. An 
outline for individual and group study. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina press, 1931. 55 p (University of North Carolinu extension bulletin, voL 

11, no 5, January 1032.) 

1008. Greene, Charles Ealph. A study of pupil efllciency in United States 
history in senior high school. Master’s, 1032. Indiana. 81 p. ms. 

1009- Gxihhle, Greta M. Testing in relation to the objectives in teaching 
history and the social sciences. State teachers college, Platteville, WIs. 1932. 

1010 Hines, Floyd A. American history Information in relation to char- 
acter and conduct. Master’s, 1932. Butler. 60 p. ms, 

1011. Hoglan, J. C. Testing as motivation in American history. Master’s, 
1932 Iowa 96 p. ms. 

1012. Johansen, Fred W. The background in history and KugUsh of college 
Juniors and seniors who are pro3i>ective teachers. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 88 
p ms, 

1013- Johnson, lillian Mattochs. Directed supervised study versus home 
study in sixth grade history. Master's, 1931. Loyola. 127 p. ms. 

1014. Kaufmann, Myrtle Louise. Survey of history teaching in grades 5 
and 6 In the public elementary schools of Spokane, Wash., 1928— 1929-. Master’s. 
1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1015. Keelor, Katharine L., and Sweet, Mayme. Units of work developing 

out of children’s interests in local history. Indian life and the Dutch colonial 
settlement. New York City, Lincoln school of Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1931. 314 p 

Part 1 deacribes two units of work on Indian life and the Dutch colonial settlement as 
developed by one third grade under the direction of Katharine L. Keclor. Part 2 describes 
two units of work on Indians and a Dutch kermis as develoj;>ed by another third grade, 
under the direction of Mayme Sweet. The projects were carried on during the school 
year 1929—30 in two third grades of the Lincoln school of Teachers college. 

1016. Kilby, V- K. Relationship between high-school and college history. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 32 p. ms. 

For this study, 164 Vanderbilt freshmen and 200 Asbury freshmen records were used. 
There la little relationship between the units of hlgh-school history secured and scholar- 
ship received in college Euroitean history ; college American history grades rank first 
in weight in determining scholarship In European history, mental ability scores rank 
second, high-school American history grades rank third, hlgh-sdiool European history 
grrades rank fourth, and units of hlgh-school history ranks last. 

1017. Koll, Rita. Relation between reading ability and pupil attitude* 
toward history. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. G. 

1018. Ijee, Linette. A study to determine whether di-lingual pupils of hlgh- 
school grade are handicapped in their study of history because of vocabulary" 
difficulties. Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 
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1010. ISttplo. A. study of tin? iiiotliods of tpuclung AmeriC8.n 

Uiator.\ In the t'athnlif girls* high .s<-!iools in Ohiengo ]Master’s, 1931. Loyola. 
I2ii p. njs. 

1020. McCann, James P. History in the sohotd cuxTiculnm in the United 

States, MHsti‘r’M. 11K12. N*«*w Uiinipshire. :t8 p, ms 

1021. McDonald, William Leo. Value of ancient history us taught in the 
motlern high schm»l. Mnstt^r’s, lOiiS. Itoston 

1022. MlUman, Xsador. The relative dllllculty of concepts taught In seventh 
year history. Master's, HKt'J. foil, of the fity of N. Y. 03 p. ms. 

StuUh's th«‘ BO vuTOni<»in*Ht «‘on«*<‘ptH ftiuntl In three m'eent textbuoka and the New York 
City i’ourHe of study for Kev«>iith year history, by nsMuiH of testa c«mhtructed and admln- 
iBterwl to 732 seventh grade iniplla la various New York City elementary schools 

lt>23. Nowmiui, Stella. A emuparlHon of goml citizenship traits with the 
traits of the history sljtli* etuirscs of stiuly for tlie intermediate grades. Mas- 
ter's, 1932. folti. Mt. T. i\ 

11124. Wylen. Donald. A stutly of some tendencies in secondary school cur- 
ricula In worltl hlsior.\‘. Muster's, 1932. Washington. 97 p ms. 

(%*inprlM*»M n Mur\«*y of the nn’T<ent «*xfent of world history coum^s in the United. States, 
ft hlaforienl aunimiiry of tlielr devolopmetit, a tl<>terininutlon of atuis, content, and general 
orKanlKatloUH of mifh eoui-sea hy aiialsrstM of 1extlH>oks and courses of study, and a 
sitntpHitg of eril leiHina of Meal tie teaeltera of th«‘ world history tHUirse. 

1927., Paere, X^wrence A. An exiM*riment in tlie teaching <»f American history. 
Muster’s, 1932. ('iih*iigct. KH p. ms. 

Finds tin* *• ninstory " uikI “dally n*cltniloii ” methods of teaching American history 
approx Unit teiy isiunl. 

1029. Pease, Helen. Tlie i»r«etical prohlcuns involved in teaching history in 
r<*v«‘rse order. Master's, 19;i2. Southern t’ulifonilu. 

1U27. Pettit, Gertrude. The puriMtses <»f history teaching as revealetl by a 
study of school texts. Master's, 1932. Texas. 

192H. Aobinson, Bllssbeth CUiyton. The content of American history as 
taugiit in the <'lil«NKgo high selusds. Muster's, 3932. Nortliwestern. 

3929. Sacco, Bmma Zi«e. Tlie treatment of history and civics in books on 
elementary «*ilU(*fttloit. SiliistiT's, 13^42. t’liicago. 79 i». ms. 

Btiidh’H the ronecptlan, va1a«>e. ctmme of study, and pr(K.*edur«> in the treatment of his- 
tory and elvim In textliuoks published before l&On, frt»tn 10OO to lOlO, and from 1920 
to limit. 

liJittt. Smith, Bdsatr K. Treatment of OlvH War period in junior high school 
history texts. Master's. 1932. IValssly. 303 p. ms, 

Spiesalc*. W., and Dpsluill, C. C. An experiment in teaching ami 
Kradliig a tHUirae In lilHt«»ry. ItcdUnKham, Washington State normal school, 
193*2. 7 m niB. 

IhMcribed «n expertment set up so ms to adjust the course called '* Bepresentativs 
Amerfesns ** to Indtvldust differences among the students, and to check accurately the 
proitrcsH and knowlechts of the sluilents. The stuilentH were found to like definite 
InMtructloii In rsgsrt] to sssUrnments and grade requlremexitB, and. to desire some free 
choice in whst they read. 

3032. StMklsr, ICairfftterlte C. The history of the Attacapa Indians for 
elementary school use. Master's, 193/2, Peabody. IXS p. ms. 

1033. Swanlc, Mary Ivy. A suggested study plan for the teaching of history. 
Master's, 1032, Peabody. <18 p. ma. 

A ntudy plan for the teachtna of history In the Junior and senior high school was 
organised from sn examlnstloti of books and articles on the teaching of history. 
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1034 Thompson, Elmer J. Directed study manual in United States history. 
Master’s, 1932. New Hampshire. 56 p. ms. 

1035. Tormey, Thomas J. The effect of drill upon specific and general 
comprehension of historical content. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. 507 p. ms. (Ab- 
stract in ; University of Iowa studies- Series on aims and progress of research, 
no. 38. New series, no. 248, Ip.) 

Results of two classroom experiments indicate that authors of textbooks would achieve 
better results If they would stress the vocabulary understanding of pupils rather than 
rely upon their memorization 

1036. Walter, Thomas Wendell. An analysis of the representative courses 
in history in teachers colleges of better practice. Master’s 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

1037. Williams, Bobert Xi. Improving American history instruction In Mis- 
sissippi high schools. High school quarterly, 20 : 19^29, October 1931. 

See also 238, 263, 479, 1287, 1763, 2148, 2107-2169, 2171, 2176-2170, 2188, 2190, 
2193, 2201, 2216 

CIVICS 

1038. Babcock, Q-ertmde M. Proposed course of study in school life and 
citizenship. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1039. Camp, Harold A. Analysis of data secured from the Iowa academic 
meet (1932) in American govenment. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 120 p. ms. 

1040. Clark, I/ewia W. American government and its problems : A laboratory 
text for secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

1041. Cook, Iiorrian A. Attitudes of high-school pupils toward government. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 83 p ms. 

Tests on patriotism, law, constitution, nationality, IQ, and church membership were 
given to 686 pupils in grades 9 to 12, and to 54 members of the faculty, and comparisons 
were made in age levels, and totals of school classes. 

1042. Douglas, Norman B». The content and Instruction of civics courses in 
Texas schools. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

1048. Hunter, Earle I/. A sociological analysis of certain types of patriotism. 
A study of certain patriotic attitudes, particularly as they appear In peace-time 
controversies. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., Col, Unlv. 

Studied the naval proposals made In 1927—28 by the Coolldge administration ; the con- 
troversy of 1928 over the D. A. B. blacklist ; the Federal trade commission's 1928 investi- 
gation of the propaganda activities of utilities companies ; and the controversy over 
the religions issue in the presidential election of 1928. 

1044. Jackson, Baul T. Unit method in teaching to high-school Students in 
civics an understanding of structural government. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1045. K i n sman, Hephas Albert. The teaching of vocational dvlcs In the 
Junior and senior high schools of the United States. Master’s, 1982. Southern 
California, 

1046. Nelson, Clayton In. The effectiveness of a specific workbook in learn- 
ing American government. Master’s, 1932L Iowa. 48 p, ms. 

1047. Blngree, Dee Bcbert. A study of practices in the teaching of civics In 
the Junior high schools of Calif omla. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1048. Saffold, Effle. Training first and second grade diildren In dttzenship. 
Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 58 p. ms. 

1049. Sandldge, Clay. A comparative Study of the civic and social Informa- 
tion possessed by the pupils of three Junior high schools in Fort Worth, Tex., 
and the corresponding grades in Strawn, Tex. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 
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1050. Snedden, David. Educations for political citizensliip. A critical 
analisis of coitaiii unxolvo<l prol'kiems of school educations tO'Wards superior 
niombei'slups in tlomoci'atlc political societies. New York City, Teacher’s col- 
lef;t>i Columl)iii university, 19^2. 196 p. 

3051, Wilbur, Milton J. The aims and objectives of occupational civics. 
Boulder, University of Colorado, 1932. 12 p. ms. 

Aniilysla of toxts oiul imtlioritloa on occupational civics. Pindlngs The aims, as com- 
monly stated, are not aUvu^s adequate. 

1052. Youne, Thelma Christine. A comparative study of the achievement in 
7B civics of students liomoKonoously grouped when methods and materials are 
approprititcly adapted to the various group*s. Evanston, 111., Nortliwestern 
university, li>32. 

Svr ttlao 1023, 102J>. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1053. Abdun-2Tur, Edward Amin. Mental work: its characteristics and 
rticlftl comparisons. Master’s, 1032. Denver. 115 p. ms. 

noHcrlbOH an experiment consisting of three tests : The National Intelligence test ; the 
iliet three parts of th<* Cuiiipass addition diagnostic teat, and a test made up with 24 of 
the Thornriiltc adiiltion shi’ots which were administered to 118 pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grailea in the Englewood, Colo , schools In comparing white, Japanese, and 
Mexican ehlldrtm. It was found that the Japanese gained. In speed and quality, the Mexi- 
eaiih gained in speot] but hmt in quality, and the white children lost in hoth speed and 
qtiallty. 

• 1054. Allison, Loy W, Au exi'ierimental study of reflex and voluntary 
p.Mditi i‘osp4*ns4’H. l>octor’«, 1031. Petibody. Journal of experimental psychol- 
ogy, 15:50-72, I'Vhruary 1932, ( Offprinted. ) 

DetermJnca the differential reaction time of the redex and voluntary eyelid responses 
as dt‘iH.md«'iit on the Interval between the various stimuli. 

3055. Bailey, Maud T. A study of the effect of environment on intelligence. 
Master’s, 1932, (’athollc Univ. 

1050. Cason, Kulsey. The learning and retention of pleasant and unpleas- 
ant uct-ivltlos. Now York City, Columbia university, 1932. 96 p. (ArclUves of 
I>H.vch«logy, no. 134.) 

Datn HccurtNl from r».'l nmu and 37 women, each of whom recalled from three to eight 
incldentH, Indicate that pleasant and unpleasant incidents tend to become IndifCercnt as 
lliey recalled on succeKutve occusions. Pleasant activities are positlvdly conrelated 

wltli optli«l«tie temiw»raments, and unpleasant activities are jjosltlvely correlated with 
ICKsItnlHtie tempi-ininentK ; unpleasant activities and experiences are stronger and have 
a more positive ehnracter than i>lca«iint actl\ities and experiences. Feelings and emo- 
tions arc pattern net ivi tics nud cau be learned, retained, and reproduced. 

19,57. Crawford, Meredith B. Methods for generating sotmd stimuli for use 
Ja to.sting auditory capiicitj. Master's, 1032, Columbia. 

1058. Creed, Buford. The application of the concept of emergence to the 
<‘lassli.‘ul problem.s of philosophy. Master’s, 1031. South. Methodist, 

1059. Cureton, Edward E. Validation against a fallible criterion. Aubum, 
Alabama iwlytcehuic institute, 1932. American Journal of psychology. 

toco. Dauber, Blanche. The relation between the range of visual appre- 
hension and retention. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

1061. Xkjrlao, Itioma Doone. Fluctuations of speed of production within the 
work curve of a narrow mental function. Master’s 1932. Iowa. 

1062. Ehbets, Bauline. Possibilities of the training of the will. Master’A 
1931. liiiarquette. 

171998 — 83 7 
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1063. Erb, George F. The relation of intelligence to success. Master’s 
1932 Pennsylvania. 99 p. ms. 

1064. Enrich., Alvin C. Retention of knowledge acquired in a course In 

general psychology. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 20 p. ms 

This study of retention "was conducted by retesting students with the final examination 
in general psychology six and nine months after they had completed this course. The 
mean score nine months after the course was completed is approximately 73 percent of 
the mean at the close of the course. 

1065. Perree, Edna Mae. An evaluation of the present status of transfer of 

training from an experimental standpoint. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 232 
p ms. m 

1066. Galt, William. Phyloanalysis : A brief study in the group of phylo- 
analytic method of behavior-analysis. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

1067. ECeering, Gertrude A.. Brightness discrimination of the dark adapted 
eye and its bearing on color theory. Master’s, 1932. Fla. St. Coll, for Women. 
52 p. ms. 

Forty-six adult subjects were tested for the capacity to discriminate between known 
intensities of the four primary colors and correlations were found between the differences 
for each of the colors. A low correlation Is fouiid between complementary colors ; a 
high correlation between colors with adjoining wave lengths. 

1068. Honn, Robert Arthur. An experimental study of transfer of training 
with underprivileged children in certain sensori motor functions. Doctor’s, 

1931. Michigan. 135 p. (Abstracts of dissertations and theses in education, 
1017-1931, p. 73-76.) 

Pupil groups were matched on the basis of sex, grade, IQ, mental age in months and 
score made In the Initial cube-sorting test. Data indicate that the effects of ti'alnlng 
or practice in cancelling digits and sorting cubes were not confined to those activities, but 
were transferred to othei* functions more or less closely related ; transfer effects were 
both positive and negative , there was an inverse relationship between the IQ level of 
the experimental subjects and the amount of transfer obtained. 

1069. Howard, Marjorie. A study of suggestibility in weight discrimination. 
Master’s, 1932. Fla. St. Coll, for Women. 50 p. ms. 

Size, shape, and color are among the factors studied by the weight discrimination test, 
as well as this effect on the discrlminatiug capacity of the subject. 

1070 Johnson, Buford J. Child psychology. Springfield, 111., Baltimore, 
Md., Charles C. Thomas, 1032. 439 p. 

The study is based on observation of and work with children In the Child institute of 
the Johns Hopkins university in Baltimore, Md. 

1071. K ami n sky, Freda. A survey of child psychology in America. Muster’s, 

1932. Columbia. 

3072. Xiederman, NTelle Reback. Psychology In the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 85 p. ms. 

Traces the development of psychology in the hlgh-schooI curriculum, and surveys the 
present status of the subject. 

* 1073. Trick, Artz Samuel. The measurement of the Interest value of repre- 
sentative items taught in elementary psychology. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 
65 p ms. 

A list of 266 statements was compiled from five textbooks in psychology which included 
all the items that would ordinarily be taught In a course In general psychology. Qlrls 
showed a tendency to receive slightly more pleasure from a course In psychology than 
boys. There Is no relationship between intelligence scores and the grades received in 
psychology to pleasure received from a study of psychology. Students of mature age 
seem to be more interested In the content of psychology than younger pupils. 
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1074. liindsley, Charles E'redericlc. Psycho-physical determinants of Indi- 
vidual din’oronfos in voice quality. Doctor’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1075 IMCcClarren, Jlfrs. Huth. E. Psychological study of children’s fears. 
Master's, 1032 Ohio. 40 p. ms. 

1070. McQ-onaele, Eaymond Stephen. General factor of attention and its 
relation t<> coicnition. blaster’s, 1931 Catholic Univ. 

♦1077. IVCacXieod, E«ohert Srodie. An expei'imental investigation of brightness 
eoiistuiiey. ll»oetor*.s, 1031 Columbia ] New York City, Columbia university, 
1932. 102 p. (.\ rehives of xiaycliology, no 135 ) 

Invc'HtiKuteH eortttia tiupucta of tUo general phenomenon of color constancy, and observes 
the effects of various kliula of shadow background upon the color of an object Data 
Indicate that color constancy depends upon the cooperation of a numbbr of factors, physi- 
cal, phyHhdugieul, organlzutlonul, attltudinnl, and empirical 

1078. MeWTemar, Quinn. Twin resemblances in motor skills, and the effect 
of pruetiee thereon. Doelor’s, 1032. Stanford. 

A Ktinly wais made of 08 pairs of male twins from the junior high schools of Fresno, 
Long Bi'neli, Boa Ang<‘los, Oukliiud, Pasadena, San Francisco, and. San Jose. These were 
dlugnoKocl as 47 Idimtical and 4S fraternal pairs, and 3 pairs were undetermined. Be- 
v<‘aH tliat ‘lU fraleniul and 4S Identle.il pairs of male twins show the same order of 
rt seiulilaneo Ui lla* ease of ll\t‘ perfuiiiianceH , that heredity hypothesis is the most rea- 
Honalde exphiiuitlon of ihe greater resemhlancos of Identical twins In motor skills. 

1979. Melton, James V. Kdueation and the Gestalt theory of generalization. 
DcK*t<»r’s, 1932. Ohio. 107 p. 

lOSO. Morg-an. J. J. B. Chihl psyehologjr. Kew York City, B. H. Smith, 
1931. 471 p. 

Tilt' Ktipjy presents the lati'Ht findings in the field of child boha\ior. 

1081 Owings, Walton A, Introversion and extroversion in relation to the 
auditory tbroHh'dd. IXtaHttw’s, 1932. Columbia. 

3082. Palmer, Ronald H. Conditions influencing retention of knowledge by 
liigh-sfh<M»l nml college stuclonta. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

lOKJ. Parker, P. Thomas. The function and development of personality in 
the light of nnahTii ii«yehol<>gy. Aluster’s, 1932. Columbia 

It'S I*. Hainbnyt Martin NT. TrainabUlty of the audito-diglt memory span. 

1932. Ghlo. 2<; p. ins. 

n.Ka litdb-tifo tlutf 22 junior Idgh school pupils trained for 21 consecutive days 
Hhowi*<l that they had rvcolvcd only a small amount of training after great effort on 
tliidr fiatt. 

Itisn. Rinehart, Elsie Xj. Primary factors in the retention of knowledge. 
afaHtfr\s, 1932. liiwn St. Coll. 

lose. Riser, Arthur Pranklin. A study of whole, part, spaced, and unspaced 
motor loavniiig. blaster’s, 1932. Chicago, 30 p. ms, 

30R7. Rock, Robert T., jr. The influence upon learning of the quantitative 
vnriuliiui of nfter-«*nVcts. Doctor’s, 1032. T. C., Col. Univ. 

l>e«tcrilK*M ihriH* of exporlmeiits, nslng graduates, students, and elementary school 

children, employing c<jU*‘ lounilng material with reward and punishment in nn attempt to- 
nHcortnin It mere •* nri-eptance ” influences learning as much as highly satisfying after- 
effects. 

10B8. Romlinson, CSharlea W. Studies in memory. INIaster’a, 1932. Kans. 
St. T, C., Emporia. 47 p. ms. 

1080. Rosenbersr, Rose h. The psychology of punishment. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia. 
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1090- Scliulte, Mra. X«uise M. A study of normal senile mental decline. 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

1091. Scott, R. Ray. The stimulus response concept in its educational 
bearings. Doctor’s, 1932 Ohio, 13o ms 

Covers reflex, instinct, and iiitelliffonce thoorlos and treats of oducatiounl beniings of 
each Finds that behavior is a unlflod process In which stimulus and rt'sponse are 
merely functional aspects of the reconstruction of exporlenco. 

1092 Seward, Jotm P. The effect of practice on the vi.suul perceptions of 
form. Doctor’s, 1931. Columbia. New York City, Columbia unl\ersit.v, 1931 
72 p (Archives of psychology, no. 130 ) 

A preliminary expeiiment on six subjects, using pairs of nonsense syllables to be read 
behind giound glass in varying Illuminations, showed continuous improvomont through 
12 days of practice In the main experiment, seven subjects served for 3 days of pre- 
liminary adjustment and 12 days of recorded practice Data indicate that practice was 
attended by gradual improvement throughout the course of the experiment , Improvement 
was chiefly characterized by - Gradual Increase of right responses per trial ; Increasing 
variability of responses per trial ; and decreasing variability of response to a given stim- 
ulus and of stimulus to a given response 

1093 Simpson, G-eorge. Is a science of “social^* paycliology possible? 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

1094 Smith, Rufus Albert. An attempt to measure scientific attitudes 
Master’s, 1931. Peabody. 60 p. ms. 

1095 Speaker, Mrs Mary Campbell Psychology and psychic research. 
Master’s, 1932 Ohio, 48 p. ms. 

1096. Strong, Edward K-, jr Change of interest with age. Based on exami- 
nation of more than 2,000 men between the ages of 20 and 00 representing eight 
occupations. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford university press, 1031. 
235 p. 

Dlacusaos changes with age In liking, disliking, and being IndlfTerent ; chnngos of 
interest frum decade to decade , changes in interesta In terms of various groupings ; 
resemblance of interests of men In one occupation to those of men In other occupations 
as affected by age ; occupational preferences , age scales , and effect of age upon scores 
from occupational Interest scales 

1097 Thorndike, Edward I*,, and others. The fundamentals of learning. 
New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 63S p. 

Rcp./rta Investigations covering a period of three years, dealing with the fun damen till 
facts and forces In learning. The study discusses the Influence of repetition under 
varying circumstances ; the Influence of distribution ; the polarity of mental connections ; 
the influence of after-effects , the Influence of rewards and punishments ; the physiologi- 
cal basis of the strengthening of connections by their after-effects ; readiness, Idcntiflabll- 
Ity, and availability ; the Influence of mental systems ; desires, purposes, Interests, and 
motives, associative shifting, and the conditioned reflex 

1098- Welbom, Ernest D. A comparison of verbatim and substance mem- 
orization of prose passages with varied distributions of readings. Doctor’s, 
1932. Ohio. 231 p. ms. 

Analyzes statistically the results of tests given to 800 students in classes In psychol- 
ogy based on readings and prepared passages In psychology. 

1099. Wiederaenders, Martin E. A critique of the principles of the Bond 
and the Gestalt psychologies applied to certain problems of education. Doctor’s, 
1^2. Iowa. 260 p. ms. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studies. Series 
on alms and progress of research, no. 38. New series, no. 24S, Ip) 

Compares the principles of the Bond and Gestalt psychologies with reference to their 
respective theories of learning, and points out certain agreements and disagreements 
between Bond and Gestalt theories of learning 

See otoo 160, 882, 882, 1266, 1268, 1768. 
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MUSIC 

1100. Anderson, Anna Kleanor. A study of music education in secondary 
schools of Ashtsihula and Butler counties, Ohio. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 100 
p. nis. 

*'1101 Bnrtg'es, Paul F. IMclody method of teaching sight reading of vocal 
music vcisus the mechanical. Master’s, 1032. Penn State. 3S p. ms. 

Dosct11h‘s nn 4‘xnitMjnom coinluotea M-ltli the third and fourth grades of a vUlage 
Ht'hool In whirl! the puails wore tohfod hj the Ivwalwasor-Ruch test of musical achiev'e- 
uieiit anfi Kelsey tost of imisieal achievement. The mechanical method was superior 
to the melody method except f«!r rocoauitlon of familiar melodics, m which the melody 
method was supet lor. 

1102, Barnett, PCelen. Maxich.ee. Procedures in teaching creative music; 
Mastt'r's, H>It2. Stuithern California. 

Iia3. Bates, Edith. Music in the high school. Master’s, 1931. South. 
Methodist. 

1104. Beasley, 'Willis Carter. Discrimination of the binary phase cycle. 
Docttjr’s, 1031. Ohio. Princeton, N. J., Psychological revie'W company. 100 p. 

One hnsiK for the diserimlnntlon of Ijoata in mlstuned pure binary harmonics is the 
progrcHHlv.'* chanuc's in phiiHC rclatlonHhIp of the components In the compoxind. 

IIO,"!. Belsex*, Clara Helen- Music posslhliitles in units in a state course of 
study. Master’s, 1932. I*eahody. 82 p, ms. 

Ifidfcnfe tlint imisic has not functioned properly in the activity school because 
Che tiuu'liers fulled to Intt'rprot the children’s moods properly, the teachers were Inade- 
ciimtely trained In mviBle, there was a lack of knowledge of sources of music material, 
auil th “ Htute oourae of study was meager in music suggestions. 

1100. Bondurant, Dorothy. Teaching problems In Weber’s Concertino for 
clnrliu't. Muster’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1107. Bowman, Grace. A comparison of music instruction in selected urban 
and rural schools in Utah. Master’s, 1932. Utah. 2 p. ms. 

1108. Brand, Anna. Activities in the teaching of pitch and true intonation : 
an inventory <»f practlt'os in selected elementary school classes. Master’s, 1932. 
Northwestern. 

1109. Brate, Harriet E. The string program of the Intermediate grades and 
junlitr high school. !Mnstcr''s, 1932. Ohio. 49 p. ms. 

OlvOH n Kcnoml hlwtory of instrumental music, and discusses the use of first and 
Bccnnil orchCHtras, Kmitll cnsomhlc groups, and string classes In the Intermediate grades 
and junior high schools. 

*1110. Breiten'bach, Buth A. A study of mnsic In the public schools for 
physically haxnUcaiH»e<l children. Master’s, 1932. New 'York. 61 p. ms. 

Bntn Indicnte Ihiit tho t.vpe« of music activities engaged In by normal children are 
available for ImndicnppiHl children but In a lessor degree. 

1111. Buchtel. Forrest 1*. Music In the secondary schools of Ohio. Master’s, 
1932. Northwestern. 

• 1112. Cameron, Donald O. An experiment to determine the value of 
technical analysis in teaching an appreciation of music. Master’s, 1932. Penn. 
State. 23 p. ms. 

Instruction In music appreciation was given to two experimental groups of sixth 
grade pupils of the State College public schools. The groups were given the same 
material, wbleh was presented differently. The group in which emphasis was placed 
on technical analysis made more progress than the group taught by the formal analytic 
method. 
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1113. Campbell, J. H. Music in the making of a citizen. Master’s, 1932. 
Texas. 

1114. Cole, Uilian Nielsen. The musical abilities and interests of junior 
high school pupils. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

1115 Colvin, Alice J". Campbell. Status of music in secondary schools of 
the United States. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1116. Cox, Mrs. Florence Watkins. Music as an extracurricular activity in 
the high school. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1117. Davidson, Harold Prescott. Musical analysis course for junior high 
school. Master’s, 1932. Claremont. 131 p. ms, 

1118. Davirson, Paul C. Music appreciation in the Junior high school and a 
suggested course of procedui'e. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 86 p. ms. 

1119. Denny, Catharine. An analysis of teaching problems in Lalo’s 

Symphonie Espagnole.” Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1120. Eberly, Lawrence Edward. Remedial measures in pitch intonation. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract In : University of Iowa studUvs. Series on 
alms and progress of research, no. 3S, New series no. 248, 1 i>.) 

Corrective exercises given to 33 music students, proved that the tocbnlriue described 
bad value. 

1121. EoflCel, Donna. Problems for Junior high school piano In Kuhlnn’s Six 
Sonatinas, opus 20 and 55, with supplementary material. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1122. Goodrich, Cecil Myron. The status of the development of Oklahoma 
high-school orchestras. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 70 p. ms. 

1123 Goodwin, Hazel Ruth. Tlie professional preparation of elementary 
teachers of music. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1124. Guild, Elliott W. Sociological role of music in primitive cultures. 
Master’s, 1081. Stanford. 

1125 Hill, Elzora Kinsolving. An evaluation of the best courses of study In 
music. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 134 p. ms. 

There was a tendency toward creative teaching, a lat*k of provlaion for Individual dif- 
ferences, need for greater Internal integration and more duflnlto suggestlona for oxtornal 
Integration, and a need for eclentiflc procedure to determine the place of school music In 
the curriculum, shown In the courses of study examlnfsl. 

1126. Holl, Helen R. An analysis of classroom activities in music In the 
elementary grades. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1127. Hughes, Dorothy T. A study of the musical taste of Junior high 
school students in relation to environmental influences. A study of the musical 
tastes of 762 Junior high school students, with cmpha.sla on the slgnlflcance of 
music in the worthy use of leisure. Master’s, 1932. New York. 137 p. ms. 

Data Indicate that the musical activities of the school are carrying over into home and 
community life, and that music Is becoming established as a permanent interest and will 
function permanently as a leisure time activity. 

1128. Hyde, Martha L. luterscholastlc music contests. Master’s, 1982. 
Oklahoma. 52 p. ms. 

1129. Jones, John PauL Problems In rescoring Tsehaikowsky’s Fifth sym- 
phony, second movement, for hIgh-school orchestra. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1130. Keith, John Ralph. A comparative study of the efiPectiven^s of three 
methods of testing pitch discrimination. Master’s, 1982. Northwestern, 
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1131. Hing, diaiincy B, Tlie content and teaching of college courses in 
music education. Master’s, 1932, Northwestern. 

1182. EZittle, James Beslie. A determination of proper content material for 
a music survey course. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

1183. Kjerstnd, Clara. A summary of investigations in music education. 
Masrtor’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1184. Krone, Max Thomas. A group study of sight singing ability. Master’s, 

1931. Northwestern. 

1135. Bichti, Edna Xi. The influence of public school music on later musical 
activities. Master’s, 1931. Northwestern. 

1130. McAdam, Margaret. Effect of a six months course in music upon 
musical taste of seventh and eighth grade children. Master’s, 1032. North- 
western. 

1137. McAleavey, O-race A. Formulation of tests of musical attainment for 
third grade, forms A and B. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1138. McCauley, Clara Josephine. A professionalized study of public-school 
music. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 629 p. ms. 

1139. McOormlch, Eaymond. Music In the hi^ schools of Nebraska. 
Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 

1140. McKay, Mary. Vocal difficulties in melody reproduction or creation in 
67 cases of cliildren from the first through the fifth grades. Master’s, 1932. 
Northwestern. 

1141. McMahan, Marie Anne. Teaching problems in Beethoven’s piano 
Sonata, opus 63. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1142. Matthews, Ah's. Willie. Song Interests of pupils in the University 
Junior high school. Master’s, 1032. Oklahoma. 

1143. Merrifield, Nornaan B. A comparison of racial differences as shown 
by musical aptitude tests. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1144. Metcalf, lEtoy F. Status of music in 4-year and senior high schools of 
Ehnsas. Master’s, 1931. Northwestern. 

1145. Mohr, Estell E. A study of representative courses in music in selected 
teachers colleges and normal schools, l^laster’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1146. Monlc, Mrs. Xmogene Steeves. Music appreciation and the radio. 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

1147. Moore, Alice O, The development of a course of stuay for the training 
of elementary grade teachers In music. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1148. Morris, Boger, Developing the technique of scale construction In the 
measurement of music appreciation. Master’s, 1031. Northwestern. 

• 1140. Moyer, Ella B. The teaching of music on an appreciative basis in 
the required courses in state teachers colleges Master’s, 1933. New York. 
59 p. ms. 

the principles of music appreciation, the present status of music In state 
teachers coUeees, and gives a tentative course of study in music. 

1150. Nelson, John F. Belation of mental ability to music ability. Master’s, 

1932. Ciolorado. 
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1151 . Norton, Alma Margaret. Methods of teaching sight singing In the 
elementary and Junior high school. Master’s, 1932. Southern Califonna 

1152. Parker, Alan Berthold. The relationship of gtades in music classes to 
grades in other school subjects in high school. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

1163 Patton, Grace. Origin and development of music methods in Aanerican 
public schools Master’s, 1932. South. Methodist. 150 p. 

* 1154 Phillips, Mary D. The subjective tx'eatment of music in relation to 
art. Master’s, 1931. New York. 52 p. ms. 

Discussos the elements common to music und painting. 

1155. Pierro, Xjouis. The construction of an elective l-year high -school 
course in music appreciation. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 
182 p. ms. 

1156. Plotktn, Eva G. An experimental study of the factors Involved In the 
appreciation of standard music Master’s, 1931. Columbia. 

1157. Rankin, Xiois Cornelia. The development of a check list for self- 
improvement of music teachers in the elementary grades. Master’s, 1932. 
Northwestern. 

1158. IBarick, Margaret. Music teaching In the rural schools of four Nansas 
counties. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1159 Rlngo, Iiucille. The development of a supervisory iirograin in music 
for the elementary grades of a city school system. Master’s, 1932. North- 
western. 

1160. Robertson, EeRoy JT. Instrumental combinations and their relation to 
music. Master’s, 1932. Brigham Young. 

1161. Rogers, Gertrude McMichael. Story telling as an aid to interpretation 
and appreciation of music. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma A. and M. Coll, 

1162. RrOhner, Traugott. An analysis of practices in the organization and 
direction of bands and orchestras in selected high schools. Master’s, 1932. 
N or th western. 

1163. Sanderson, Irene. An objective Study of reading musical notation. 
Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1164. Shapiro, Zellick. The rhythmic band or orchestra. Its organization, 
administration and evaluation. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N, Y. 
57 p. ms. 

The rhythm band Is valuable for Its idiythmlc training, the opportunity It affords for 
introduclns xausical theory and interesting children In music. 

1165. Shaver, Mrs- Prancls Woodard. The contribution of the Phillips 
crusader boys’ military bands of Pueblo to character development. Master’s, 
1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

1166. Solomon, Bvalyn Atterberry. An evaluation of music courses in 
certain California junior colleges. Master’s, 1932. Southern California, 

1167. Tilson, Ijowell Mason. A study of the predictive value of music talent 
tests for teacher training purposes. Indiana State Teachers College. Teachers 
college Journal, S : 101-29, November 1961. 

Data Indicate that the Seashore musical talent tests have considerable predictive value 
as a means of deciding which students should he permitted to enter courses intended for 
the training of music supervisors. 
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lies. Tipton, G’ladys Q-. A comparison, of tlie effectiveness of two types of 
vocal music supervision in the first six grades of the elementary schools. 
Master’s, 1032. Northwestern. 

11G9. Van. Arsdell, H. E. Zj. Development and trends of publiC'School music 
in the United States. Master’s, 1931. Illinois. 94 p. ms. 

1170 Von Almen, M. E. The measurement of interest in music. Master’s, 
1032. Illinois. 

1171. Walz, Judith K». An analysis of music curricula in selected Junior 
high Hchoola. Master’s, 1032. Northwestern. 

'^X'T2. "WaxTen, Eoren. The relationship of motor control and manual dex- 
terity to success in the study of instrumental music. Master’s, 1932. North- 
western. 

1173. Wheelright, X#orin Farrar. Reaction time In the reading of music. 
Muster's, 1031. Chicago. SO p. 

Reports a laboratory analysis of the reaction time of students in the sight reading of 
chords and compositions. 

1174. White, Eois C. A survey of the history and appreciation of music in 
the high schools of Texas and construction of a course of study for these 
courses based on the survey. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1176. Wilson, Oorinne G, Object test in music, grades -4-12. Master’s, 1932. 
Chicago, 62 p. ms. 

1170. Voung, Min-Chi. Study of the Kwalwasser test of music information 
and appreciation and the construction for this field of a more reliable and 
advanced test. Master’s, 1032. Stanford. 

Gee alffO 200, 201, 294, 015, 1492, 1655, 2183, 2208. 

ART 

• 1177. Aznive, Grace jSTevart. The function of art education In secondary 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Boston Unlv. 102 p ms. 

Uata indicate that the field of art education divides itself into art training for the 
average pupil In appreciations and Judgments, and art training for the special talent 
pupil in technical skin ; art education does not carry over Into the school life of the 
majority of pupils ; art la not reaching many students in the high schools 

1178. Beug, BCilda Ml, The grade correlation of art and other subjects in a 
second grade* Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 91 p. 

1170. Bird, Milton Ft. A study in aesthetics Doctor’s, 1932. Harvard- 
114 p. 

Attempts to determine -whether or not there Is any correlation between Intelligence 
and ability In drawing, and shows that there is a slight rolationahlp between them. 

1180. Calhoun, Catharine Boyd. Survey of the opinions of leaders in educa- 
tion to determine appropriate material for a general art course for the junior 
high school. Master’s, 1931. Chicago. 132 p. 

1181. Cooper, Lawson Pendleton. Beginnings of creativeness in art. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. Claremont. 163 p. ms. 

1182. Crosby, Bose 351- Measurement of art appreciation in the Boulder 
public schools by means of the McAdory art test. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

Tests given 623 children of grades 3, 6, 9, and 12 in the Boulder public schools were 
correlated for sex, age, and grade differences. Sex differences were evident. 
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1183. Beldosso, Francis B. A concentrated art appreciation program for 
Delaware junior high school. Master’s, 1032 Colo. St. T. C. 

1184. Diacon, Mary Vista. The place of drafting and design in teachers 
colleges. Master^s, 1932. Peabody. 58 p. ms. 

1185. Elliott, S. B.. Architecture appreciation for secondary schools. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. S. 

* 118G. Engels, Grace W. A study in the psychology of color preferences. 
Master’s, 1932. TCew York. 42 p. ms. 

Color preferences for 30 colors wore compared for roen and womon st.udcnts In the 
New Jersey State normal school at Newark 

1187. Enrich, Alvin C., and Carroll, EC. A. Abstract intelligence and art 
appreciation. Journal of educational psychology, 23 : 214-20, March 1032. 

This study leads to the following conclusions : (1) The corrolntlon between the Meler- 
Seashore and the McAdory tests is positive but very low ; (2) Tlie McAdory test appears 
to be a more reliable instrument ; (3) Abstract Intelligence has Utile if any rolutlonshlp 
with critical ability in art on the college level; (4) Abstract Intelligence at the extreme 
seems to affect art Judgment ability ; and (5) Gifted children are superior to borderline 
children in art Judgment ability, but not so superior as they are in abstract Intelligence. 

1188. Ferguson, Buth Iconise. A comparison : art and other departments In 
state teachers colleges. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 

Art, as compared with other departments of instruction in state teaclu'rs colleges for 
the year 1930—31, is about midway on the ranking scale; it has developed within the 
last 10 years, but not to the extent of the education and English departments. 

* 1189. Foster, Melon N*. Essentials of historic design as used by students 
of art in high schools. Master’s, 1932. New Yt>rk. 50 p. ms. 

Shows the extent tO' wldch historic design is used In tin* art courses In the high 
schools of Connecticut, New Jersey, Westchester county and N<*w Y4>rk City, N Y. 

* 1190- Gall, Esther. Creative work for children talented in art- Master’s, 
1932. New York. 81 p. ms. 

Alms to show the need for the conservation of the oxceptlonnlly talented children In 
art, and the provisions paade for the selection and fostering of talented children with 
creative ability in art. 

* 1191. Gordon, Gertrude B. The Clzek method and Its influence on art 
education. Master’s, 1931. New York. 67 p. ms. 

1192. Green, Daniel. Drawing in the secondary school. Master’s, 1982. 
Minnesota. 

1193. Giippen, Velma Bookhart. An analytical study of content of chil- 
dren’s drawings. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1194. Male, William F. Mechanical drawing content based on consumers’ 
needs. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 65 p. ms. 

Studied 102 newspapers, 60 magazines, and 15S high-school library books for the 
number of drawings, kinds of drawings, and combined area of each kind. 

1195. Mardman, Maud B. Handbook in teaching art in the elementary 
grades. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

* 1196. BAwley, Cecelia D. Art reference material as an aid for teachers. 
Master’s, 1932. New York. 188 p. ms. 

Analyzes the need for art reference material, as expressed by a representative group 
of art teachers, and shows that if the material is provided, greater art content will 
result in the general grade content. 
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1197. Lanssam, Eurt Salmutli. A comparative study of fine arts education 
in the scctuidary soJkhjIs of the City of New York and Prussia. Master’s, 1931. 
Coll, of Iho City ot N. Y. GO p. ms. 

Thf* I’russian otnirwc' is much loiiRor, and greater emphasis Is placed upon actual 
porfttrni.iiieo with stvo'^s upon narration, illustration, and abstract beauty, than the 
course in .apprcflallon given In New York City. 

IIOS. Leacoclc, Hose Aileen. Organization of a preview of tlie elementary 
art education curriculum. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. 86 p. ms. 

1100. Locker, Mary Joan. A critique of art in Alabama teachers. Master’s, 
1032. Peabody. 54 p. ms. 

Ther/» is a dime corelation hetween the work: offered in the teachers colleges and the 
needs of the gnuli's. 

1200. McXiandi'ess, Hlelen. The relation of elements and principles of art to 
everyday life objects. Ma.ster’s, 1032: Chicago. 65 p. ms. 

Color Is the most freciuently mentioned element of art. Objects of the home are the 
most referred to objects seen and used In everyday life. 

1201. Marcu, J oseph, Jr. Objective fundamentals of aesthetics * the aes- 
thetics of painting. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

3202. Megenhardt, Dorothea Tucker. A tentative art course of study 

for the senior high school. Master’s, 1932. Ind. St. TO 49 p. ms. (Ab- 
stract in Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college journal, 3:279-80, 
July 1032.) 

■** 1203, Melhuish, Yannie Hlthera. A study of children’s choices of color 
combinations as conditioned by ago. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 57 p. ms. 

Analyasei* the cidor combinations of 060 colored drawings made by 335 children in 
10 rural achools of Center county. Pa. No consistent age trends were shown, although 
tile olrh'r children tended to use triads, whereas the younger children used the more 
sharply contrasted analogous colors. 

1204. Moore, Lucy Hunt. Educational principles and art practices in pro- 
gressive schools. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 93 p. ms. 

1205. Heal, Catherine. Some possibilities of everyday materials in art edu- 
cation. Master’s, 1^2, Peabody. 6S p. ms. 

* 1206. Itay, Bertha Lauretta. Distribution of emphasis on certain phases 
of art now taught in the public schools of Pennsylvania, Master’s, 1932. Penn. 
State. 102 p. ms. 

Indicates that practically half of the schools studied' in Pennsylvania have black- 
board drawing In the elementary grades, while there is a decline In the amount of art 
work taught In the Junior and senior high schools, with no art courses In some of the 
senior iilgh school groups. The Prang color theory Is used most extensively In the 
Pennsylvania public schools 

Bay, Thelma Tipton. Course of art study for an Imeprial Valley 
high school. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1208. Begnaxt, Marjorie Jean. Visual art education. Master’s, 1981, 
Stanford. 

1209. Bussell, Edgar E. Mechanical drawing as a guide to engineering. 
Master’s, 1932. Maryland- 

1210. Sanders, Orpha. The teaching of art: A study in the historical 
development of method- Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1211. Scott, Helen North. An evaluation of two types of teaching for 
appreciation of art. Master’s, 1932. Indiana. 72 p. ms. 
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1212 Shively, Josephine Marie. The buikllns of an objective examination 
In art appreciation for collese freshmen. Master’s, 10112. Colo. St T. O 

1213. Stocklmeier, Adele I. Goui*se of study in art for tlie slow, medium, 
and Tiipidly prosrossinc; pupils of the John Sweet uiiitin bic;Ii school of Crockett, 
Contra Costa county, Calif. Master’s, 1S)31. Stanford 

1214. Stone, Ada Bell. Color content in the iiublic-school curriculum Mas- 
ter’s, 1932 Colo. St T. G. 

1216. Taylor, Hernoa Madge. Children’s Interests as revealed by their draw- 
ings in thiee grades Master's, 1032. Peabody 00 p. ms. 

Children in the kindergarten, first niul secoml Rrudes were more Intorestoil in draw- 
ing trees and huildlngs than m any other topic. Sex, grade level, chronological age, and 
intelligence influenced their drawing Interests only slightly. 

1216. Tettelhach, Maude Augusta. The place of the dne arts in the junior 
collego curriculum. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1217 Tuhhs, Ruth H. The teaching of art ai»i)reciation In Junior high 
school Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T C. 

1215. Twogood, Arthur P. Teaching fundamentals of mechanic*al drawing 
to beginners by means of iilm-slitles. Mastor’.s, 1931. Iowa St. Ooll. 

* 1210. Wall, Ernest A. Aesthetic sense and education. I3octor\s, 1931. 
New York. 415 p. ms 

Data "wero secured by ini'.ins of queHtlonnnires kIvm'TI to ho^ h and girls ranging In age 
from 8 to 10 .\enrs. In cities, country schools, an dunlvcrslty towns in New York and 
New Jersey, Replies were received for 768 children Tho questlounalre dealt with art, 
music, poetry, religion, literature, moving pIciuri*H, sind gaini's. Data Indicate that 
aesthetic tabte 1 h native, Intuitive, nnd uulverKstl ; and that there are three clearly 
sepai*nted btages in the aesthetic^ developim-nt of children, whicli seem to fall Into tlie 
age groups ; age 0-S years, age S— 12 years, and ago 12— IQ years. 

1220. Woods, Beulah Beatrice. A study of high-school ar6hitoctural draw- 
ing. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

1221 Young, Irma O, A study of the correlation of art with other school 
subjects in a third grade. Master’s, 1932. lown. 

♦ 1222. Zinn, Mary C, A study of originality in children’s drawing. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Penn. State. 84 p. ms. 

Roeiilts of a RprloB of four teats given to l.llC children In the schools of Hanover, York 
county, I’a. and in the rural districts, and to lOO colleRC Hliulents indicate that maturity 
and experience aid originality in art ; that originultty Is a special skill ; nnd that hoys are 
more original than girls 

See aleo 200, 10Q7, 1154, 1469, 2071. 

DRAMATICS AND ELOCUTION 

1223. Barnes, Emily A., and Young, Bess M. Plays. New York City, 

Teachers college, Ctdumhia university, 1932. 238 p. 

Gives six complete plays with stage directions and an account of the development of 
scenery, costumes, and other materials. All of these plays were originated, planned, 
developed, and executed hy sixth grade children of the Dlncoln school. 

1224, Barnes, Harry G-rinnell. A diagnosis of the sjpeech needs and abilities 
of students in a required course in si>eech tredniug in the State University of 
Iowa. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract in: XJniveralty of Iowa studies. 
Series on aims and progress of research, no, 3S. New series no. 248, 1 p.) 

Data indicate that large groups of university students may bo classificMl systematically 
in terms of speech handicaps. Inadequacies, and special abilities ; that there are great 
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individual dllTerouces ; tliat about 6 porcout bad coiTect articulation ; about 13 percent 
were found to bo emotionally maladjusted ; and that a diagnoslB and sympathetic under- 
standing and treatment of each ease is necessary for speech Improvement 

1225. Baumgardner, Bmma HL. Dramatization of narrative literature for 
slow-inovUiff f?roups in high schools. Master’s, 19-31. Pacific. 

1220 Boyd, Ueva L., atitZ Olxorpenning, Oliarlotte B. Outlines for recording 
on clubs and dramatic gioups. Evanston, 111., Northwestern university. 1932 l 

1227. Clemensen, Brank Nelson. The status of debate in the h.lgh schools 
of Ciilitornia. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1228 Cook, Buth Borbess. The teaching of accredited speech courses in 
Texas liigh schools. Master’s, 1931. Texas Tech Coll. 

1220. Davis, Musa Evans. Case for high-school dramatics, including a 
survey of the status of tli'amatics in the high schools of California.. Master’s, 
1931. Coll, of the Pacific, 

* 12,30. Emory, Marion. Contemporary drama as a means of educating the 
high-school student In his emotional life. Master’s, 1932. New Yox’k. 61 p. ms. 

IligU-Bcliool Btudt'iits prefer contemporary drama to classical , their emotlonil needs 
demand contemporary literature of emotional appeal. 

1231. Erickson, Marceline. Speech training in the small high schooL Mas- 
ter’s, 10,32, Iowa. 

1232. Barmer, James C. A social application of the use of public speaking. 
Master’s, 1032. Ind. St. T. C. 43 p. ms. (Abstract in : Indiana State Teachers 
College, Teachers college Journal, 3 : 283-84, July 1932.) 

A cotirso In public speaking should include speech composition, extemporaneous talks, 
and oral composition ; debating, dramatics, readings, and orations should be offered as 
part of the extracurricular activity of the high school 

1233. Bife, Evelyn M. Exercises for the teaching of pantomime in acting 
Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 

1234. Boster, Butb. "Sroung. The status of dramatics as an extracurricular 
activity. Master’s, 1032. Colo. St. T. O. 

1235. Johnson, Ela Eglantine. Contemporary literature on the production 
of phiys In liigh school. Master’s, 1932. Peabody, 142 p. ms. 

Stvidles the growth and value of play production, the types of plays suitable for hlsh 
schools. 

1236. Kester, Katharine Boome. An acting edition of the Taming of the 
shrew and Twelfth night for high-school classes in dramatics. Master’s, 19^ 
Southern California. 

1237. l*eiter, Cyril B. Beport on play production activities In the hl^ 
schools of Allegheny county. Pa. Master’s, 1932. T. O., Col. TJniv. 14 p. ms. 

1238. Eynch, Gladys Emily. An objective study of the time, pitch, and. 

Intensity factors in the reading of emotional and unemotional materials by 
experienced and Inexperienced readers. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract In: 
"LTiiiversIty of Iowa studies. Series on aims and progress of research, no. 38i. 
New series, ixo. 248. 1 p.) 

Uccords were made of 2f5 tests each of trained and untrained readers by giving them 
short passiges expressing anger, grief, and simple facts Results showed that trained 
readers read with greater variability of rate, longer pitch range, higher pitch level, 
greater varlabllltj of syllab'c pitch, pitch slide, and greater variability of intensity. 

1239 Mathison, Awanda. Drill hook for stage diction for University of 
Iowa theatre Master’s. 1032. Iowa. 
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1240. Meyers, Weaver William. A study of mental Imagery as a factor in 
public speaking. Master’s, 1932. Soxithern Oallt'oriiia. 

1241. Nlclaols, Emma Kranz. Puppetry : Its history and Its use in the 
school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1242 ETorvelle, Lee Boy. Development an<l iipplleat Ion of a method for 
measuring the effectiveness of instruction in a basic speech c<mrse. Master’s, 

1931. Indiana. 

1243. Seitz, Beynolds Charles. Measuring the effect of the various emphasis 
devices that are used in public spt‘aking. Master's, 1932. Nt>i'th\vestern. 

1244. Waltz, Loyd Benson. A study of the tyi>es of students that elect 
dramatics and their influence on their aesthetic Judgments and tastes. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1245. Whitney, Leon Kenneth. Directetl speeclx Master’s, 1032. Denver. 
160 p. ms. 

1246. Wilson, Bernice Lloyd. Junior high school dramatics. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

1247. Wright, Gaither Cothran. The effecllvencss of dramatization in 
vitalizing social studies. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

See aleo 1079, 24S0, 2556. 

JOURNALISM 

1248. Erickson, George Arthur. A sociological analysis of selected secondary 
schools in Oklahoma as indicated by high-school newBi>apers. Master’s, 1932. 
Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

1249. Fisk, Marjorie. A comparison of Journalistic and literary, writing In 
respect to certain factors of style. ^Taster’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1250. Lueok» Clemens Edward. An analysis of 530 hlgh-schooI annuals. 
Master’s, 1931. Chicago. 101 p. 

1251. Mattoon, Albert Ii. I’ubllcation of newspapers and magazines In 
county school districts. Master's, 1032. Ohio. 108 p. ms. 

Studies the SS counties In 12 status which print maKnztnuu or ncwnpaiters, and flnds 
little nniformlty in staff persunnel, methods of publish tng, or means of flnanclug. 

1252. Sullivan, Margaret M. Training of teachers of Journalism in sec- 
ondary schools. A series of lectures prepared for a class of teachers who are 
or who are in training to be, advisers of the high-school newspaper. Master’s, 

1932. T. C., Col. Univ. 93 p. ms. 

Data Indicate that school administrators do not know work of ncwspax>er advisers, 
that advisers sc»Qerally are untrained, that tvachcr-tralnln« Institutions must assure 
responsibility fur training teachors of journnllMm and of school newspaper advisers, and 
that publications reflect work of untrained advisers. 

See <tlso 100, 450, 1347. 

THRIFT 

1253. Burks, Arthur L. Teaching thrift in the Shawnee public schools. 
Misster’s, 1982. Oklahoma. 68 p. ms. 

1254. Caldwell, Jesse Carter. A comparative study of the practices of 
teaching thrift in the elementary. Junior, and senior high school. Master’s, 
1932. Colo. St. T. O. 
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SAFETY 

12D5. Judy, ‘Wayne M. Accidents and safety education as found In 
industrial arts shops of Iowa. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. ColL 37 p. ms. 

The 72(> ncciilents in 10 mouths iu 252 school shops indicate the need for shop 
safety education. 

120C Lyon, Kyle A. Injuries of pupils in the Oakland public schools. 
Master’s, 1931. California. 

1257. Metzg^er, John. The rise and development of safety education in the 
public schools of the United States. Master’s, 1932. Butler. 119 p. ms. 

PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

1258. Andrews, Olive. A study of the effect of maturity on the language 
development of two sisters of preschool age Master’s, 1932. Ind. St. T. O. 
156 p. ms. (Abstract in: Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college 
journal, 3 : 2S7-S8, July 1932.) 

Compares the latigiiuge development of two sisters, one of whom was 5 years of age 
and had an IQ of 13it, the younger sister was 3 years of age with an IQ of 140. Shows 
a definite relation betwet‘n size of vocabulary and intelligence, as proven, by the fact 
that the vocabularies of both children were above the average for their age 

1250. Barber, Mildred. The nursery school and its relation to the child care 
and development courses of the land-grant colleges with a study of nine 
iiur.sery school children. Master’s, 1932. LiOuisiana. 

1260. Caille, Mrfi. Kuth Kennedy. Resistant behavior of preschool children. 
Doctor’s, 1032. T. C., Col. Univ, 

Studios 30 children, ranging in age from 10 to 49 months who were attending the 
nurHcry school of the Child development Institute at Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. The children resisted other children more than they did adults ; the penlc 
of reHistiince occurred within two months of the third birthday except for language 
resistance which had Its highest point among the oldest children. Physical resistance 
tends to decrease with age while vocal resistance tends to increase Individual differ- 
ences were found with regard to the number of instances of each type of behavior 
and to techniques of resistance. 

1261. Clark, Velma Kose. The development of the language of nursery 
school children as determined by direct observation and by vocabulary tests. 
Master’s 1931. Iowa. St. Coll. 

126Z Crook, Mrs. Billie Clark. A scale for measuring the antero-posterior 
posture of the preschool child. Master’s, 1932. Tescas. 

1263. Dow, Mildred. A study of individual and personality differences of 
preschool children with reference to artistic performance. Master’s, 1932. 
Iowa. 

1264. Driscoll, Gertrude Porter. Developmental status of the preschool 
child as a proi^osis of future development. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O., Col. Univ. 

Attempts to determine the reliability of the Kuhlman-Blnet and Merrlll-Palmer 
scales, and by use of other Indices of development to evaluate general developmental 
status at the preschool age as a prognosis of future development. Reliability of the 
Merrlll-Palmer scale was found lo be lower than the Kuhlman-Blnet scale- Prognosis 
was more accurate from the preschool composite rating than from the preschool IQ 
rating alone 

1285. Driver, La Verne. Prediction of later performance test ability from 
performance tests at the preschool ages. Master's, 1932. Iowa. 
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1266. Grigsby, Olive Jobn. An experimental study of the development of 
concepts of relatlonsbip in preschool children as evidenco<l by their exprosalve 
ability. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract in: University of Iowa studies. 
Series on aims and progress of research, no. 3S. New series, no. 24S, 1 p.) 

Results of six series of questions given to 83 cbildrea of preschool ngo, Indicate 
that the questions yield grades of maturity affected by mental age more than by chrono- 
logical age. 

* 1267. Hagman, Elizabeth Eleger, Tlie companionships of i)resehool chil- 
dren. Doctor’s, 1932. Io\mi. Iowa City, University of lowu, 1033. 72 p. 
(University of Iowa studies. New series, no. 2DG. Studies in child welfare 
vol. 7, no. 4.) 

Attempts to develop n valid nnd rclittblc method for moaHurIng the frequency of 
companionships In preschool children. 

1268. Jarrell, Mary. Quantitative experiences of nursery school and kinder- 
garten children. Master’s, 1032. Peabody, 188 p. ms. 

The children’s quantitative experiences were Inseparable from their other beaming 
experiences ; they employed in their actlvith‘8 '•‘lemcnts of all the inuthiunntleal proceHsea 
emphasized in the elementary school. 

1269. Irfiomis, A- M. Technique for observing the social behavior of nursery 
school children. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia i«»lver.slty, 1931, 

100 p. 

A study was made of physical contnets of 27 iiurHory school children ft)r 2 hours 
in 15-minute periods. Correlntlons were found bctwiKin physical contacts and intiHculixr 
tension, use of language, and age. 

1270. McCarthy, Dorothea A. The language development of the preschool 

child. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota i>roas, 3t>;U, 174 p- (Institute 

of child welfare monograph aeries no. 4.) 

This is a study of 140 children of IS, 21, 30, 30, 42, 4S, and Cl mouths, lit Minneap- 
olis The children represented every Hlratn of H<»clety. Each child was ohservotl in- 
dividually either In his own home, or in sotne place very familiar to him. h'ifly con- 
secutive verbal responses were recor<led for ouch child enicHy n« they sniintUHl to the 
experimenter. Data indicate a more rapid develoinncnt of Inrigunge nttinng girls, and 
earlier language developnn nt among the chtidron of the tijiper Hocb>-cc»momU* classes. 
At 3 years of age the child hns acquired several thousand words, he has u ready com- 
mand of all the Inflections of the language and can use language for communicating all 
his thoughts, needs, and desires. 

1271. Mitchell, Eleanor Morgan. Observations of ntirsory school children. 
Master’s, 1931. Louisiana. 

1272. MxLznford, Mary. An evaluation of play activity of the preschool child 
based on potential postural improvement. Master’s, 1031, Iowa. St. Coll. 

1273. Phillips, David Polloclc. Teclmlques for measuring the results of 
parent education: Eating and sleeping in the ease of preschool children ha 
the home environment. Doctor’s, 10i32. Iowa. (Abstract In : University of 
Iowa studies. Series on aims and progress of research, no, 88. New serie.s, 
no. 248. Ip.) 

DlacuBslon of methods and ruaterinls used In analyzing and solving certain problems 
of parents in dealing with their children. 

1274. Eoberts, Katharine Elliott. Ijeamtng In preschool and orphanage 
children : an experimental stndy of ability to solve different situations accord- 
ing to the same plan. Doctor’s, 1982. Iowa, Iowa City, Univei*slty of Iowa, 
19SS. 94 p. (University of Iowa studies. New selrles no, 251. Studies in 

child welfare, vol. 7, no. 8.) 

Compares the mental initiative of 21 4-ye«r-old children in a preschool group of the 
Iowa welfare research station with 19 children from 4 years, 9 months, to 7 years. 
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10 months lii tho Iowa soldiors* orphans’ home. Data Indicate that learning ability 
Is moio closely relutoU to mental age than to chronological age 

* 1275. Skeels, ECaxold. hfCanville. A. study of some factors In. form board, 
accomplishments of preschool children. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. Iowa Oity, 
University of Iowa, 1933. 148 p. (University of Iowa studies, new series, no. 

249. Studies in child welfare, vol. 7, no* 2.) 

Describes a si'rlt'S of seven experiments In form hoard performance with a group of 
preschool children The ability to discriminate form seems to appear before the ability 
to see the relationship between two units of the same form 

1270. Strayer, Mary Jane. Age factors in sociability of children. Master’s, 
1932. Ohio. 57 p. ms. 

Describes ii 2->eiir study of sociability ratings on nursery school children and a group 
formerly in nursery school. 

1277. Swanson, I*ydia V. Some social needs of the pi’eschool child, and how 
these are met in the nursery school. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

1278. ’Wellman, Beth L., and otJiers. Speech sounds of young children. 
Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1931. S2 p. (University of Iowa studies. New 
series no. 212. Studies in child welfare, vol, 6, no. 2 ) 

The purpose of this study wna to determine the development of preschool children’s 
uhtlity to produce correctly the sounds of the English language In the symbols of the 
Interuathmal phonetic association. Findings : The reliability of the test obtained by 
correlating the number of alternate sounds on the record blank given correctly, was 
0.90 ±0.01 for children from 2 to 0 yc'ara of age 

1279. Whorley, Katherine. An experimental investigation of the preschool 
chihl'H sensitivity to compositional unity. Master’s, 1932, Iowa. 

ftvo alHO 201), 278, 283, and under Child study , Child welfare. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, INCLUDING KINDERGARTEN 

AND FIRST GRADE 

1280. Beale, I>esiree. Factors influencing vocabularies of intermediate grade 
pupils of Murray, Ky. Master’s, 1932. Peabody 90 p. 

It was found that educated parents influence tlie vocabularies of children ; type of 
truiulng at school, onvlronincnt, telcphune and radios in the homes, newspaper and 
magazine reading all Influence the vocabularies of children. 

1281. Brayton, Margaret. Classroom difficulties of student teachers in the 
kindergarten. Master’s, 1932, Northwestern. 

3282. Brooks, Frederick B. Defective vision as a handicap to the elementary 
school child. Master’s, 1932. Washington Uuiv. 65 p. ms. 

1283- Burke, Emmet. Life activities In an elementary school. Master’s, 
1082. ilutgers. 

1284. Cadoo, Sarah B. An appreciation of occupations in the elementary 
school. Master’s, 1032. Rutgers. 

1285. Crum, Jess Ray. The comparative merits of the departmentalized 
elementary school and the junior high school pupil. Master’s, 1932. Washing- 
ton. 01 p. ms. 

Compares the scholastic attainment of elenaentary school and Junior high school 
pupils In a Seattle high school. The Junior high school group was superior in IQ, CA, 
and MA 

3280. Bean, Lura May. Procedures for the better articulation of kinder- 
garten and primary education. Master’s, 1932- Southern California 
171098 — 33 8 
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1287. Doan©, Maude E. Practices in history in grade 5. Master’s, 1032. 
Chicago. 105 p. ms. 

Studies practices in history in prrade r> from 100 4 to 1031 in time allotted, course of 
study, reading materials, and methods. 

1288. Drummond, Nellie M. Constructive contacts between the home and 
the primary school. Master’s, 1&32. Ohio. 03 p. ms. 

1289. Pinston, Panny, A study of some personality traits in a sixth grade 
group. Master’s, 1032. Columbia. 

1290. Pitzgerald, Agnes Eita. The influence of seating ixisitions on class- 
work in a third grade. Master’s, 1031- Ltryola. 105 ji ms. 

1291. Pitzgerald, Josephine C. Analysis of the x'hythm of oral expression of 
primary children. Master’s, 1032. Gliicago. OS p. ms. 

Comijares the placement and duration of paUHcs la the lOJullag and «>ral Ianguii,'.;o of 
children In the primary grades. 

1292. Gariss, Peme Grimes. The present status of the public-school kinder- 
gartens of the State of Colorado. Muster’s, 1032. Colo. St, T. O. 

1293. Grandstrand, Mabel Virginia. The preparation of a word Hat for 
elementary schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1294. Green, Grace B. I*hyslcal status and school progre.ss of pupils In 
seventh and eighth grades. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 73 p, ms. 

Prom the rocord.s of 2l3a pupils of Ahmsurrat sthool, I^oulsviHo, Ky., it wue dett'VmUiod 
that there is a rclutlonHhlp between health niul school prtigr<>HS, and that proilieLlon may 
be made for a group but not for an Individual. 

1295. Gtregory, Jesse E. A study of educational achievement la six ele- 
mentary schools In Smith county, Tenn. Muster’s, 1932. Tennessee. 133 p. ma, 

1296. ECewell, Elizabeth. Transition from fomaal to Informal teaching in a 
first grade. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 41 p. xns. 

Seta forth clearly how a trunHitlon from a formal to an infurmnl program came about 
which affected conditions for teaching and learning in a flrHt grade, Parker district, 
Greenville, S.C. Findings : That the changed set-up uf room, schedule, place of teacher 
and child, subiect-mattcr organization, gave bettor comlltious for teaching and learning. 

1297. Jermings, Edna Gorew. A study of the nutrition work in the ele- 
mentary schools of the Dos Angeles school district Master’s, 1032. Southei-n 
California. 

1298. Jones, E. D., and others. Large units of instruction for elementary 
and secondary schools. Auburn, Alabama polytechnic institute. 1932, 

1299. Kelly-Iiittl©, Maly. Development of the elementary schools of the 
Seventh Day Adventists in the United States. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 
100 p. ms. 

1800. Eirkman, Gardie Elizabeth. The place of the kindergarten In the 
child’s adjustment Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 88 p. nis. 

Records of the kindergarten of Peabody college were analyzed. The kindergarten 
helped the child to acquire a better coordination of bis body ; improve in his ability to 
work and play with others ; grow In the persistence of an undertaking ; use equipment 
and materials in carrying out his ideas. 

1301. Eohnen, Sister Loyola. A history of St HOizabeth academy, St Ik>nls, 
Mo., 1882-1982. Master’s, 1932. St. Louis. 113 p, ms. 



1302. Xtelcliliard.t, ITalle Sora. The time spent on home study by Intermediate 
scliool pupils of Wichita. Master’s, 1932. Wichita. 107 p. ms. 

1303. Xiucore, Xtols IBlizabeth.. Hiome and school contacts m the kindergarten 
and llrst grade Master’s, 1932. Colo. St T. O. 

1304. McIntyre, Gloria Q. Montgomery. The objective measurement of the 
social adjustment of fifth and sixth grade pupils receiving instruction tinder 
an activity curriculum. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1305. Moclr, Thomas Milton. A comparative study of the behavior of pre- 
aclolewccnt elementary school boys. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1300, Monroe, "Walter S., and Streitz, Sputh. Directing learning in the 
olementury school. Garden City, N.Y . Doubleday, Doran and company, 1932. 
480 p. (Toucher-training series ) 

I'art 1 I'uvors the tcehnlquos applicable to all teaching procedures ; part 2 gives 
eoucrete illuistration and expuuslon of the general principles discussed In the first part 
by its treatment of speeifie proccduies In reading, language, social studies, arithmetic, 
hand writing, and art.s. 

1307. Mosley, Ira B. The status of educational achievement of the elementary 
schools of Lyon county, Kans. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C., Emporia. 
241 p. ms. 

1308. Blummer, Helen Corbett. Cultural content of the publloschool cur- 
riculum. Master’s, 1932. Colo St. T. O. 

1300. Xboch, Ii. M. The assembly in Texas ^ementary schools. Master’s, 
1932. Texas. 

1310. Shank, John W. Supervisory programs in elementary schools. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1311. Tinker, Charlotte Mae Prichard. Studies In lesson assignments in 
elementary grades. Master’s, 1932. California. 180 p. ms. 

Sate up 10 criteria for judging asslgninentB. 

1312. Tutt> Clara. Development of a techniiiue to provide for individual 
differences in a large first grade. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1313. Whitney, P. I#., and Willey, G. S. Advantages of small classes. 
School executives magazine, 51 : 504-500, August 1932. 

Ueporta the results of an experimental study of clabs size in the elementary schools of 
Trinidad and Pueblo, Colo. 

1314. Williams, Jessie Wardlaw. Methods of teaching through activities 
In the primary school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1316. Williamson, Helen O. Self-dependence and responsibility in kinder- 
garten children. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 117 p. ms. 

Data indicate that age is a positive factor in the attainment of these traits ; girls 
attain self-dependence more quickly than boys ; position in family group is a negative 
factor with relation to these traits. 

1316. Woody, Clifford. New problems in elementary school Instruction. 
Bloomington, 111., Public school publishing company, 1932. 66 p. ms. (Educa- 

tional problems series. No. 15, an extension of no. 3.) 

The problems were selected from the author’s observation, or from problems referred to 
him for solution by teachers or by members of his classes. They were prepared primarily 
for use in universities and normal schools. They were Intended to bridge the gap between 
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theory and practice In the application of the prlnolplOK of edwcutionnl pnycholopty to 
elementary school instruction 

1317. Yockey, F. 3yCilton- Thievery in the public schools. Doctor^s, 1932. 
Oallfornia S3 p. xus. 

The outstanding factors contrlliutlng to thievery in tlio public schools were ; Duck of 
facilities to protect property ; carelessness on the part of teuebers and pupils in leaving 
valuables accessible ; and lack of training to build up Btundards of honesty and to dellne 
clearly the rights of property’ in the mind of the child. 

1318. Younff, Isabel Soott. Behavior pr<»hlein,s of elementary school chil- 
dren. Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 

See also 200, 217-21S, 224, 235. 258, 1208. 2,10t>, 2518, 29.30, 2000. amt touter Educa- 
tional tests ; Libraries and reading ; Professional status of teachers ; School administra- 
tion ; School management ; Special methods of Instruction ; Special subjects of curriculum ; 
Teacher training 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

1319. Acheson, Joseph H. Study of secondary school accr&ihtiug proce- 
dures Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

1320. Allcire, Ralph H. Person content of the minds of a E^Iected group of 
high school pupils. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 8.” p. in.s. 

Shows tUttt the choice of the xicrbous considered liniwu*tant by 1, 9(1.3 Iiigh-school piixdls 
was greatly affected by recency, nationality, and that th<>re was no (listlnctlou between 
fame and notoriety 

1321. Andrews, Burdette W. A comparative Investigation of 22 graduates 
of Culver mllltaiT nendemy anti 22 graduates of public high schools. Master’s, 
1032. Michigan. 110 p. ms. 

♦ 1322, Arnold, Frank J. A study of the cooperative ineihud of ctlucatlon In 
the New York City high school. Doctor’s, 1032. Now York. 337 p. ms. 

Data were secured from the einph»yers of coopnratlvo pupil*? In N<*w York City and the 
school authorities who have had cooperative work under their supervision. Cooperative 
education refers to the alternate wc'ck plan of sclustl attendutico imd employiueut and 
not to other types of part-time schooling and iunploymeiit. Itepllos to a quontloniialrc 
sent to employers of cooperative pupils seom to indlcatu that a further extension of the 
cooperative plan is desirable and practicable. 

1323. Ashby, Walter Dyle. Vitalizing the hlgh-school graduation program. 
Master’s, 1931. American Univ. 162 p. ms. 

1324. Bailey Bdson Martin. The extent of the lack of career motivation for 
pupils failing in the Manchester high school. Master’s, 1032. Vermont. 154 
p. ms- 

AIl failures of class of 1931 for three years, class of 1032 for two years, and class of 
1833 for one year were studied and analyzed. 

1325. Baker, Sewell B. A survey of the abilities, Interesta, and socio- 
economic status of the pupils in the Leyden community high school. Master^u, 
1932. Northwestern. 

1326. Bashaw, Stajxley J. Some problems of the small high school In Colo- 
rado and Nebraska. Master’s, 1082. Oolo. St. T. C. 

1327. Bayles, JSmest Bdwaxd. A study of the problems of secondary school 
teaching, with special reference to the theory and plan of H. O, Moit1s<mi. 
Dootor’Si 19B2. Ohio. 275 p. ms. 

Studies Mortlson^s plan as presented In ** The practitee <tf teaching In secondary schools ”, 
together with a disenssion of the way out of certain dUBLcnltlea which his plan presents. 
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132S. Bils, rredericlt S. Relation of age, sex, nationality, and paternal 
occupation to tlie achievement of a ninth grade pupil. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 
S4 p. lus. 

Vliuls boya siiporlor to girls In history, geography, and civics ; girls superloi* to boys in 
spoiling and language usage; younger pupils achieve much more than older pupils; Ameri- 
cans buporior to the north Europeans who are superior to the south Europeans ; and 
chihlron of tiic professional and managerial groups superior to the laborer, artisan, and 
eoiumorcial groups. 

1320. Blind, Ruth E. Vocabulary building in the secondary school. [Mas- 
ter’s] 1032. Chiengo. 114 p. ms. 

A study was mmh* of the Junior and senior high, school composition textbooks, courses 
of slud 5 , tesiciier Interviews and ninth and twelfth grade composition. 

1330 Brett, 'Williain. Size of classes and teaching load in Illinois high 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. S3 p. ms. 

The study was based on data from 20 Illinois high schools within a radius of 100 miles 
from Chicago. There was extreme variation In class size and teaching load 

1331. Brodhead, John Andre. A technical institute program for New 
Haven. Master’s, 1932. Yale. 

1332. Cheesman, G-wendolyxi. Is nonresidence a handicap to the high-school 
pupil in the Philadelphia metroi>olitan area? Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 

1333. Chin, Shuyung. Adaptation of the high-school program of studies to 
Individual difCerences. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1334. Cochran, Paul O. A study of summer high schools in Ohio. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Ohio. lOS p. ms. 

A study was made of pri'sent practices of summer high schools in Ohio, their organiza- 
tion and admin Istrution twltU recommendations for county adoption) 

1330. Coe, Roger ZieHew. Predicting first year high-school success in a 
county school system. Doctor’s, 1932. Peabody. 

i;i30. Davis, Edward S. Occupations and secondary school curricula of the 
northwest- Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

1337. Dowd, Pranh. Personality traits of boys and girls with an academic 
higli-school training and boys and girls of the commercial course. Master’s, 
1932. Rutgers. 

1338. Draper, Edgar M., and Roberts, Alexander C. Study guide in second- 

ai-y education. New Tork City, Century company, 1932. 151 p. (Century 

studies in education.) 

Part 1 consists of 13 sections of library research and correlated laboratory tinits ; 
part 2 contains 22 supplementary units which may be carried out ns laboratory projects 
or as library research projects; part 3 consists of blbliographlca on adminlsttation and 
supervision, modern aspects of secondary education, bibliography of blhliographloa useful 
for students of education, and a bibliography of exteuslve reading for students of 
secondary education 

1339. Edwards, Damon P. Development of non-public secondary schools 
in a group of counties in northwest Iowa. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 184 p. ms. 

1340. Ellis, Emmett. Ah evaluation of state programs of secondary edu- 
cation. Doctor’s, 1932. Peabody. 

1341. Ensinger, Earl William. A study of the reliability of pupil ratings 
as guidance criteria based upon the records of 1,012 be^nning freshmen in the 
fall semester of 1929-30 at Ax*senal technical schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Master’s, 1932. Indiana. 91 p. ms. 
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1S42. Evans, ‘WlUiain Exnest. Community relations of the Knoxville high 
school, 1931—32 Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 1S2 p. ms 

1343. rancher,, W. L. A study of the characteristics of the hlgh-school 
population of a rural county of New York with reference to secondary educa- 
tion. Doctor’s [1932]. Cornell. 175 p. ms. 

Compares villapre and country children ranjirlns from 12 to l.S yonra of lu a rural 

county of New Yort State In educational opportunitloa and aiucoas 

1344. Eerguson, Alech Eeroy. Survey of the educational program of the 
Herbert Hoover high school, Glendale, Calif. Muster's, 1932. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

1345. Garrison, Eloyd A. A study of home looms in senior high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1346. Goetting, M. E. The development of standards f<»r Ohio high schools 
to 1932. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio. 419 p. ms. 

A study was made of the development of standards for ncori'ditlng hi}j;h schoola for 
the teaching staff, program of studies, hulldlnga and equipment, time require 'meats, 
miscellaneous Items, and inspection in relation to standards. 

1347. Granberg, G. Gordon. The present status, trends and objectives of 
the high-school annual. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1348. Guiler, "Walter Scribner, Difficulties encountered by hlgh-school grad- 
uates in the use of pronouns. School review, 39 : 022-20, October 1931. 

Investigation was based on nn analysis of errors made by 02Q hlgh-sehocd graduates 
on the pronoun section of the Gulli'r* Henry prellmUiury diagnostic test In grammatical 
usage. 

1349. Difficulties encountered by high school graduates in the use of 

verbs. School review, 40 : 466-69, June 1932. 

Investigation was based on an analysis of errors matle by 025 blgh-aebool graduates 
on the verb section of the Guller-Hcnry preliminary diagnostic test In grammatical 
usage 

1360. Gump, Elbert Allen. Migration of high-school g^^duates, 1021—1926, 
from Tama county, Iowa. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 102 p. ms. 

135E Hamburg, Ernest William. The factors affecting Instruction In the 
small high school. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 148 p. ms. 

1852. Hamilton, Sue C. Programs of studies of girls secondary schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago, 198 p- ms. 

Compares programs for grades 11—12 of public and private secondary schools. 

1853. Hamrin, Shirley Austin. Organization and administrative control in 

high schools. Evanston, 111., Northwestoni university, 1932. 149 p, (North- 

western university contributions to education. School of education series, no, 6.) 

A study was made of 20 high schools in four states by the porsonal interview method, 
and of 254 schools by the questionnaire method. Tlie 254 schools were distributed in 
45 of the states. The study discusses the administrative personnel ; faculty committees ; 
the teaching staff ; the superintendent and the administration of the high school ; school 
boards and the administration of the high school ; direction and control of the teaching 
staff ; control of pupils and their activities ; control of general administrative functions ; 
teacher evaluation of current practices ; and characteristics of hlgh-school organisation 
and administrative control, implications. 

1854. Harding, William 3. Ori^nLizatloxi and Administration of! Uie suzn* 
mer blgb. schools of Arkansas. Master's, 1932. Arkansas. 82 p. xns. 
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13«>5. ‘Vemice Xjaw. A study of the high schools lu Alachua county, 

Fla., for the purpose of consolidation. Master’s, 19'32. Florida. 83 p. ms. 

13nG. DSigg’ins, Harold. Haskell. A case study of 43 probation students In 
WIchItu high school north, first school year 1930-31. Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

13r>7 Hoeven, Henry. A survey of subjects in Iowa high schools. Mas- 
ter'.s, 1932. Iowa. 97 p. ms. 

1398. Horner, Chester. A suggested course in retail merchandising for the 
Colorado Spring.'^, Colo., high school. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1390. Hostettler, T. C. Two- and three-year high schools of Illinois, 1930. 
Master’s, 1932, Chicago. 190 p. m.s. 

1300. Ingham, Arthur Blaine. A study of the educational program of Pacific 
Grove high school in Its service to the commnnity. Master’s, 1931. California. 
71 i>. ms. 

1301. Johnson, Omer C. Migration of high-school graduates, 1921 to 1926, 
from Mahaska county, Iowa. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 92 p. ms. 

1302. Judy, Kdmond Keevll. Reorganization of secondary education in 
Kontiicky. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

1303. BIllHon, Pearl Errett. Provisions for differentiated curricula in 
senior and 4-year high schools in Oallfornla. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

1304. Klein, T. B. The small high school in Maryland: its possibilities and 
limitations. Master’s, 1932. Maryland. 74 p. ms. 

Data Indicate that most of the small Maryland high schools could he consolidated to 
their advantage. 

1300. Iieonard, J. Paul, and Weeks, Helen Foss. A syllabus in fundamen- 
tals of secondary education. Ann Arbor, Micb , Edwards brothers, 1932. 109 p. 

Experiment with SOO junior students In two colleges to determine the best materials 
to oiTer students beginning education. Findings : Carefully planned problems course 
covering one year’s work for students beginning education This course contains the 
slgulflcnnt issues discussed in such boginning courses as educational psychology, prin- 
ciples of secondary education, educational measurement, history of secondary education, 
and principles and methods of teaching: It is an orientation coxirse and is designed to 
replace the above beginning courses. 

1300, Rewmau, John F- A prognostic study of success in high school based 
on eighth grade marks and on intelligence test. Master’s, 1931. Ind, St. T. O. 
86 p. ms. (Abstract in. Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college 
journal, 3 : 272-74, July 1932.) 

Describes the use of eighth grade marks in arithmetic, history, English, general scholar- 
ship average, and IQ's as predictors. 

* 1367. McCulloch, Mary. A study of the written English equipment of 
freshmen entering the Point Pleasant high school. Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Master’s, 1932. New York 43 p. ms. 

Analyzes the results of Drlggs-Mayhew national scales and the liewis narrative scale 
nsod in testing 117 pupils entering high school in September 1928, and 82 pupils entering 
in September 1930. 

13GS. McHonald, Thomas Hobson. High-school class sponsors : a study of 
their selection and duties. Master’s, 1931. Texas Tech. Coll. 

1369. McGuire, Harry Mas:. Migration of hlgh-school graduates, 1921 to 
1925, Warren county, Iowa. Master’s,, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 79 p. ms. 
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1370 Mailer, J. B. Age versus {ntelligonce jis a basis for predicting suc- 
cess in higli school. Teachers college record, ;i3: 402-15, February 1032. 

The purpose of the study w.is to defju’iuiiu* tin* rohil loiiship lirtweeii uwt* iit I'litronce 
to high school, intelligence, nnd sehol.istic siiccss tn the high .sc*lu>ol, nml IIk* extent to 
■which scholarship can be predicted from ago and from intelligence. The study wrta based 
on the records of 6,7Ci3 high-school graduates from St, DouIh, Mo , Springfield, Mass , 
Trenton, N J , and Sneremento, Calif. The correlation betwe«‘U age and seludnrahlp was 
found to be slightly higher than the correlation betiweon Intelligence nnd seholarKhlp. 
Scholastic success in high school may bo predicted from ago at entrance with as much 
(or as little) reliability as from the results of a standard intelltgonco test. 

1371. Marcell, James I>. A survey of the accredited Iilgli schools of Cass 
county, Nebr. Master’s, 1032. Colorado. 

1372. Mary Bourdina, Sister, A survey of the present status of 10 parochial 
schools conducted by the Dominienn sisters of Tacoma, Wash. Master’s, 1931. 
Ohio. 81 p. ms. 

1373. Millerick, Mary Bemidet. A study of the occuiiatUmul adjustments of 
a selected group of white high-school graduates. Master’s, 1032. Catholic Unlv. 

1374. Mitchell, Blirwin ITewton. An investment phase of a course in eco- 
nomics for the secondary school. Master’s, 1932, Southern California, 

1375. Morgenroth, Edwin Carl. The use and value of personality trait 
rating scales in secondary schools and colleges. Master’s, 1032. Southern 
California. 

1376. Mount, Bobert Henry. Tioga high school and Its relation to the 
community. Master’s, 1031. Louisiana. 

1377. Ifeel, Erederick Guy. A study of needs for Individualization of in- 
struction In the small high schools of Indiana, Master’s, 1032. Indiana. 126 
p. ms, 

1378. NTevison, Beverly Malcolm. Factors conditioning the need for study 
rooms in secondary schools. Master’s, 1031. California. 60 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the space for study required for n htgh-school period of 60 
minutes in the directed study ’* type of organization, and the study spat^o rt'QUlred for a 
high school of 40— 50-mlnute periods In the traditional type of organization. 

1379. ITorrls, Halph Clarence. Achievement and progress In Wasiiington 
county hIgh-school system. Master’s, 1032. Colo. Rt. T. C. 

* 1380. O’Connell, J. Harold. The prost'nt status of commercial law in the 
public senior high sc'ho<jls of New ’STork State. Master’.^, 11)32. New York. 
68 p. ms. 

Discusses the objectives. Ideas of educators concerning the place of commercial Jaw In 
the curriculum of the senior high school, opportunities In New York State for teacher 
training In commercial law, questionnaire data on the tnnehing of commercial la'w In the 
high schools of New York, and the content of commercial law textbooks. 

1381. dander, Edgar A, A survey of retail selling programs in secondary 
schools. Master's, 1032. Oolo. St. T. O. 

* 1382. Oye, Ida St. Jolm. Trends in behavior problems in a senior high 
school for girls. Master’s, 1982. New York. 64 p. ms. 

Deacribea trends and causes leading to behavior problem^ deciding factors leading to 
discharge from high school before graduation, ahd changes which would tend to reduce 
the number of unsuccessful high-school careers. 

1388. Peamington, J. A. A comparatiTe study of day and dormitory stu- 
dents. Master’s, 1932. Peahody. p. ms. 
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13S.I Propst, Alma Scott. MIsi-atlon of hlgi-school graduates, 1021 to 192B, 
MoiitsonuT.^ county, loua Master'a, 1032 Iowa St Ooll. 106 p. ms. 

Malting a hlgh-school schedule of recitations. 

I 'IJ'' T'OUKinans, Green and company, 1931. 164 p (Review in 

riii aolta kappjin, 14:S4, October 1931 ) 

Aimly/fs pnietloos lu schedule maUlng In nearly 300 high schools of the country 

13sn, Remmers, H. H. The achievement of our high schools— results of the 
state hi^h-sc-houl testing prugratn. 1930-1^31 Lafayette, Ind., Puidue uni- 
versity, 19.^1. 30 i> (ISvilletln, vol. 32, no 2, October 1931 ) 

I>urlng till- Hrt,f yt^ir of the service 101.597 pupil subject tests were used by 240 high 
Hohools of Iiullana The vnUdIty of tho tests as related to curricular content Is high 
becaUH(‘ they w<‘r(‘ based on the printed state course of study they were prepared co- 
op*^r«tivelv U.V subject-matter experts In high schools and colleie^ and eveJy test Item 
■was tlnuJly cvnhwtcd by from 20 to SO high-school teachers in Indiana teaching tho 
aubjeot tlie tests for wbleh they evaluated The coefficients of reliability are in the 
majority of eases higher than those reported for standardized commercial tests In high- 
aehool subjects 


tShi. Rogers, John. Oeorge. Migration trends of graduates of Iowa county, 
Iowa, high schools, 1921-1925 Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Ooll. 97 p ms 

1388. Rollins, 3BCarry E. An experiment in determining the efficiency of 
teaching metho<ls in secondary schools. Master’s, 1931. T. O , Col. Univ. 
15 p. ms. 

iH'acrllK'B au experiment conducted in grades 9—12, In three schools in hEassachnsetts, 
and Omnecticut covering algebra, chemistry, physics, commercial arithmetic. United 
8<atoH history, and general science. 

1389. Ross, O. R. Individual differences in senior high school. Master's, 
lfKJ2. Ohio. 00 p. ms. 

lilscuRHes the provision for Individual differences in teaching social studies In the 
senior high school. 


11^90. Rundell, Ed'wln Erederic, Some sociological and psychological factors 
affecting the selection of the small secondary school. Master’s, 1931. Buffalo. 

1391. Saffey, Prances. The high school in the press. Master's, 1932. Iowa. 
43 p. ms. 


1392. Schubert, Cecil. A survey of the high-school students of Highland 
Park, 111. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1393. Schuchardt, Charlotte R. Scientific thinking among high-school pupils 
as shown by tests. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 92 p. ms. 

ZlAfa, based on a study of freshmon. Juniors, and seniors at Garfield high school, 
Akron, Ohio, and at ,T. Sterling Morton high school, Cicero, 111., and on eighth grade 
classes nt the Walter Scott school, Chicago, 111., Indicate that there Is no noticeable 
iacroAse in ability to do scientific thinking, as tested by the Do'wning sclentlflc think- 
ing test, with increase in amount of science Instruction. 

1394. Sherbon, Elizabeth. A study of the relationship be-tween certain 
measures of motor ability and rhythmic ability in upper grade and high-school 
girls. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 


3395. Stewart, John ■Wendell. A study of trends in high school enrollments 
in Ohio, 1912-1930. Master’s, 1931. Ohio. (Abstracts of theses, p. 202—204.) 

I>ntu ■wero collected end tabulated by 3-year periods beginning In 1912 and ending 
In 1030. The subjects studied were ; English, mathematics, foreign languages, social 
sciences, science, practical arts, physical education and hygiene. There -was a shift In 
enrollments from the academic courses to the practical arts courses. 
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1396. Stewart, Joseph S., ana Bowns, W. L. The accreillted high schools 

of Georgia. Athens, University of Georgia, 1931. 16 p. (liullotln of the 

University of Georgia, vol, 32, no. 1, September 1931. Soriiiil no. OtKj. ) 

All accredited high schools of Georgia are placed In two groups. Group 1 reprosonts 
the best schools in teaching staff, equipment of laboratory, library, and huihUug, and 
those that have three-fourths of the academic teachers holding degrees from approved 
colleges. Group 2 represents those schools that have less otiuliunent In laboratory and 
library, or that do not have throe-fourths of the teachers college graduates, but offer 
16 units 

1397. Symonds, Percival M. Shall the IQ be used for sectiouliig in the high 
school? Journal of educational research, 24:138—40, September 1931. 

1398- Teny, John Gayer. A survey of the military secondary schools In 
the United States. Master’s, 1932. Southern Culifornla. 

1899. Thomas, William Warner. A study of hlgh-scUool exhibits in the 
State of Washington. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 81 p. ms. 

^ 1400. Tonne, M. Henriette. A survey of the social business subjects In 
the public senior high schools of the United States to determine and evaluate 
current practices. Doctor’s, 1032. New York. 167 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the present situation in enrollment, alms, content, methods of 
Instruction, supplementary material, testing, administration, and teacher status, and 
to prevent evaluations of practices in the social business subjects. 

1401. Turner, Mary Xdllian. Factors that induence attendance in the high 
schools of rural communities. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1402. Vickers, James Albert. A statistical report of the secondary schools 
of the southern states. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 206 x>. ms. 

The 4-ycar high school is the most common type In the 10 southern states studied, 
although 3-year senior high schools and Junior-senior high schools are lucronHlng rapidly 
In number Three-year, four-year, and two-year Junior high sehoiils wen* cuiumonly u.sed 
in recent years. The Junior high school of the 7-8-0 type was I'eportcd as most numer- 
ous by the southern states. 

* 1403. Warner, Ira D. The present status of cocurricular activities in the 
secondary schools of West Virginia. Master’s, 1932. West Virginia. 106 p. ms. 

Determines the extent and nature of the cocurricular activities ; the types of activi- 
ties organized and the nature of their organization and administration ; the proiHiratlon 
of the principals and teachers for organizing and conducting tho activities, and their 
attitudes toward them ; the teacher cost of the activities ; and the modlitcutlona that 
could he made to increase their service to the pupils. 

1494. Washburn, Carl D. The rise of the high school in Ohio. Doctor’s, 
1932. Ohio. 325 p. ms. 

A history of the origins and rise of the public high school in Ohio; its expansion to 
1876. 

1405. Wedge, Walter B. Instructional needs of Preble county, Ohio, high 
schools and possible methods of curriculum extension. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 
148 p. ms. 

A survey was made of the programs of study and coats of Instruction In 11 rural 
centralized and consolidated high schools with proposals for curriculum extension by 
means of the alternation of courses, the tutorial plan, and correspondence courses. 

1406. Weigel, J. Curtis. A study of the Influence of the home, the school, 
and employment upon the educational and vocational plans of employed high 
school boys in Indianapolis, Ind. Master’s, 1^2. Indiana. 98 p. ms. 
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1407. "White, Bruce B. A study of 160 high-school seniors in an attempt 
to discover any chai'act eristics peculiar to performers or nonperformers. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. Washington. 120 p. ms. 

Kinds purforniors superior to tUe average in cultural, moral, and religious cliaracter- 
istlca, in dUicatiou of their imrents. In Interest In school activities, whereas nonper- 
formers have little Interest In school activities and are below the average in the other 
traits studied. 

1408. White, Daisy. An investigation of the likes and dislikes of high- 
school pupils. Master’s, 1032. Louisiana. 

1400. Whitney, B. L. How to study In high school. Greeley, Colorado 
State teachers college [1032]. 

This Ih n handbook for high-school pupils, giving In popular form detailed standards 
for study hnsed on accepted psychological research. 

• 1410. WUcox, Both well. Private secondary education In the Association 
of colleges and secondary schools of the southern states. Doctor’s, 1932. 
Johns lIoi>kina. lialtlmore, Md., Johns Hopkins university press, 1932. 151 p. 
(Johns Hopkins university. Studies In education no. 19.) 

Data were secured on the 163 private schools listed in the 1928 yearbook of the 
Routlioi'n aHsocintloii, DiMciissos the relation of the southern private school to health, 
elJlciciicy of instruction, home, vocational guidance, citizenship, worthy use of leisure 
time, religious training and the formation of ethical character, problems, and claims 
of private schools, and the private school and the association. 

1411. Williams, Daniel T. A study of the department head as supervisor 
in some large California high schools. Master’s. 1931. California. 

3412. Williams, Helen Webster. A follow-up study of girls who have 
attended the Redlands high school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1413. Williams, KennetJx Bast. Classroom supervision in the accredited 
secondary public schools of Plox’lda. Master’s, 1932. Florida. 85 p. ms. 

1414. Yap, Diosdado Maurillo. Secondary education In the Philippines. 
Master’s, 1931. George Washington. 101 p. ms. 

DIhcuuscb the hiatozical background of the educational systems, enrollments by cur- 
ricula uud In CDuraoB, and shows that the Americau academic program has Influenced 
education In Ihe Philippines more than has the vocational program. 

also 7-0, 11, 17, 27, 42, 67, 60, 71, 114, 144, 182, 214-215, 222, 228, 230, 310, 
817, 2508, 2611, 2523, 2532, 2646, 2674, 2750, 2772, 2928, 2035, 2949, and under Com- 
mercial cdiTcntlou ; Education extension ; Educational and vocational guidance ; Health 
and physical education ; Xilbrarlos and reading ; Manual and vocational training ; Pro- 
fesuloual status of teachers ; School administration ; School management ; Special sub- 
jects of the curriculum ; Teacher training. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

1415. Beatley, Bancroft. Achievement in the junior high school. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 1932. 92 p. (Harvard studies in 

education, vol. IS.) 

Compares growth In achievement in reading, language, arithmetic, certain aspects of 
science and the social studies from the seventh to the ninth grade In six Massachusetts 
school systems. Three of the systems were organized on the 6—3—3 plan and the others 
on the 8—4 plan. Pupils in the junior high school system were paired on the basis of 
sex, chronological age, intelligence quotient, and educational age at the beginning of 
the seventh grade, with similar pupils In the non-Junior system. Data Indicate that 
neither type of school has demonstrated Its superiority over the other tyi)e in furthering 
gains in achievement in fundamentals. 
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141G. Bietry, J. B-icIxard. Problems In teaching speech In secondary schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Sonthern California. 

1417 Bowles, James O. The advisory system in the Woodrow Wilson Jun- 
ior high school. Master's, 1931. Ind. 8f. T. C\, 12S p ins. (Ahstrjtct in: 
Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college Journal, 3:274-75, July 1932.) 

Plnda the advisory program helpful In Improving stuileiit conduct, enriching Interests 
of superior students, helping students who were continual failures, and In reducing 
truancy and elimination 

1418. Burtis, Edith, A study to determine how the Junior high schools la 
Southern California handle those functions generally conoodotl to bt‘ the work 
of a visiting teacher. Mastei*’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1419 Butler, William Eay. Some efTects of the motion picture upon Junior 
high school children. Master’s, 1932. Southern Cttlifornln. 

1420. Bym, John W. Junior high school I« action: a .survey of the Itooso- 
velt Junior high school of San Jose, Calif. Muster's, 1032. Stunforil. 

1421. Clark, B.onald W. Status of the Junior high school in Illinois. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 108 p. ms. 

A study was made of the status of the junior high school In Illinois (outside of 
Chicago) with respect to tlio administrative and tca<*hlng stuff, the curriculum, and 
general organization and administration. 

1422. Cline, Mildred Anne. The history and present status of speech edu- 
cation In the Lios Angeles evening high school. Mastei-'s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

1423. Creel, Rankin Ernest. Migration of hIgh-school graduates, 1021-25, 
from Cherokee county, Iowa. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 69 p. ms. 

1424. Dodrill, Ellsworth. A study of tlie relation of achievement in par- 
ticular fields In high school to achievement In i-Mirtlcular fields In college. 
Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. O., Hays. 64 p. ms. 

Compares hlgh-school and college grades of 280 freshmen who enrolled at Port Hays 
Kansas State college in September 1080, and Unde that grading systems In high schools 
vary greatly ; and that dilferonees in high-school preparation enused variatitm In college 
success. 

1425. Bug-an, John Edward- Tlie Junior high school. IHictor's, 1932. 
Rutgers. 

1426. Eox, Elvira. The relationship betwtHjn the oeononilc status and the 
mentality of Junior high school pupils. Master’s, 1032. Northwestern. 

1427. Haherman, Samuel John. Current practices In the organization and 
administration of Junior high school curricula In certain cities of the United 
States. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1428. Harrington, Harold Beontine. A score card for the mechanical 
organization of Junior high schools. Doctor’s, 1931. Michigan. 292 p. (Ab- 
stracts of dissertationa and theses In education, 1917-1931. iv. 79-73.) 

1429. Hibbert, Bernice Bradford. Improving study in Junior and senior 
high school. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma- 131 p. ms. 

1430. Himebaugh, lister Mairy Cecelia. Theories concerning Junior high 
school curricula with their practical application to the Junior high schools of 
Chicago. Master’s, 1931. Doyola. 76 p. ms. 

1431. Howland, Stanley Eord. The comparative efiCectiveness of three plans 
of ability grouping in Junior high school. Master^s, 1932. Southern California. 
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1432, Kelly, James Joseph.. The junior high school Is justifiable as an 
‘fieotivo educational agoncy. Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

14:^3. Kelly, Sherman. Survey of the withdrawals from the Roosevelt 
iunun* high school of New Brunswick, N. J , December, 1931. Master’s, 1932. 
tutgers. 

1434 Kelsey, Ruth Marie. The comparison of scholastic standing among 
hildreii of native-born parents with children of foreign-born parents. Mas- 
er’s, 1932. Denver. 1D9 p. ms. 

Iiata iiicllcfitt* that groups of foreign-bora children are more consistent in making 
ilghor luodian grades than are groups of native-born children ; the foreign born show 
Oo gmitor handicap in the use of English than do the native born ; the foreign born 
ire Kiiporlor in cfTort to the native born. 

1435. Knapp, Max. A survey of a Brooklyn, N. Y , junior high school made 
,vlth tlie view of discovering what correlation exists between the trades taught 
and Iho trades practiced by its graduates. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of 

Y. 57 p, ms. 

1430 Kropf, Glenn S. An analysis of Junior high school newspapers. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 77 p. ms. 

.\n nnalybls of 401 junior high school newspapers secured from 177 schools in 105 
citlos located In 30 states. District of Columbia, and Teiritory of Hawaii 

1437. Layton, Warren Kenneth. A study of pubescence in junior high 
school boys. Doctor’s, 1931. Michigan. 342 p. (Abstracts of dissertations 
and theses in education, 1917-1931, p. 76—79.) 

li’lnds, from a study of 547 boys in the Foch intermediate school, Detroit, Mich , that 
nttondiinco and punctuality records and marks in school citizenship wore poorer ; teacher’s 
rn tings of conduct indicated poorer adjustment on the part of pubescent boys than for 
either preimbescent or partially pubescent boys. 

1438. Loeffler, H. W. Home-room activities in Texas junior high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

1439. MacLeod, Bruce. A survey of the printing equipment In the junior 
and senior- high schools in the United States. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St T. C. 

* 1440. Marsden, Carl A. A critical and experimental empirical study of 
homogeneous grouping In a public junior high school. Doctor’s, 1932. New 
York. 201 p ms, 

Descrlboa an experiment in homogeneous grouping carried out in the Al-Mar, N J , 
Junior high school. 

1441. Merwln, Eula R. What the high-school girl expects of her dean of 
girls. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 71 p. ms. 

1442. Mumford, Tracy R. Remedial treatment of disciplinary problems 
in c*ertain high schools in Nebraska. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska 60 p ms. 

1443. Rhinney, Royal Victor. The 2-year junior high schools of Kansas, 
a survey. Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

1444. Redfem, Barton. The home room in the accredited high schools of 
Nebraska. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 124 p. ms. 

• 3445, Rosenfeld, Joseplx. Leisure-time activities of Junior high school 
boys : a study of the lower Bast side of Manhattan. Master’s, 1932. New York, 
49 p. ms. 

Discusses tbe environment of the boys studied, the noncommercial public recreational 
facilities, semipublic, commercial, and unorganized recreational facilities. 
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1446. Selleafc, Eug-ene Boy, Organizixig a 2-year junior high school for 
Des Plaines, 111. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

1447. Stanforth, Della I*. Work activities of boys and girls in Junior lUgh 
schools in Denver. Master’s, 1932. Chicago- 127 p. ms. 

Finds that the out of school activities of pupils varied greatly, hos’H do a great deal 
of housework, and older children In the Junior high school have more rcsponsihilltlea than 
the younger children. 

1448 Stephens, M. H. A case study in planning a Junior high school. 
Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 150 p. xns. 

1449. Strain, Boy Quincy. Pupil achievement In the Compton Junior high 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1460. Strang, Buth. Knowledge of social usage In Junior and senior high 
schools. School and society, 34 : 709-12, November 21, 1031. 

1451 Sturges, Earl W. A study of the noon-day activities In the Junior 
high schools of Southern California. Master’s, 1932, Southern Callfornln. 

1452. Sullivan, Ethel MacKenasie. Cfise studies of graduates of a Xios 
Angeles Junior high school. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

1453. Wooledge, Eucile Boberts. The content of Junior high school hand- 
books. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

Bee aiao 208, 210. 210, 200, 2010, 2020, 2700, 2708, 2057, 2000, 2001 ; nnd under 
Commercial education ; Education extension ; Educational and vociit louul guidance ; 
Health and physical education; Libraries and reading; Manual and vocatiorml traltilng; 
Professional status of teachers; School administration; School intiniigcnLent ; Special suh* 
jecta of curriculum ; Teacher training. 

JUNIOR COI.I.EGES 

1454. Adams, Harold Bertram. Some aspects of the popularlssing function 
of the Junior college. Master’s, 1931. Claremont. 180 p. ms. 

Finds that students prefer college-preparatory to terminal coiirseB, and that many 
students now attending Junior colleges would formerly liave ottendod universities and 
colleges of liberal arts. 

14b5. Baldwin, Clayton. Martin. Building provisions for a 2-year Junior 
college in California. Master’s, 1932. Southern Califurnia. 

1456. Chamberlain, Eeo M., and Card, Paul D. Study habits of Junior 
college students- Lexington, University of Kentucky, 1931, 39 p. (University 

of Kentucky, Bulletin of the bureau of school service, vol. 4, no. 1, Septem- 
ber 1931.) 

Data were secured on 16 private Junior colleges of Kentucky during the school year 
1930--31. Data indicate that the working load of the students averaged 2.48 hour# for 
each semester hour of credit, ditforences in the study habits of the students do not favor 
either the men or women students; evidence indlcatt^ that there are wide variations 
among the Instructors within a single Junior college, and among all instructors of the 
colleges studied. In the average amounts of work obtained from students per week per 
semester hoiir of credit ; the average load per week per semester hour of credit ranges 
from 0 38 houia for the commercial subjeetB to 2.08 hours for psychtdogy ; th<‘re is 
little variation in the study load effected by class size after the number of studeixts 
enrolled exceeds 30 ; when the students of the 16 colleges are considered as one group, 
it appears that the heavier the carrying load of the student, the less will be the amount 
of preparation for each semester hour of work; there Is little variation in the unit 
measure of preparation effected by the credit value of a course as long as the number of 
semester credits Is not fewer than two nor more than four. 
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1457. Clement, Job.n Addison, and Smitli, Vivian Tliomas. Public Junior 
ollege lGf?islntion m tlie Unite<I States. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1932. 

1 p. (University of Illinois bulletin, vol. 29, no. 68, Marcli 18, 1932. Bureau 
f educational researcli. Bulletin no. 61.) 

Datii were Bocurod from Bcliool laws of the various states, state statutes or codes In the 
[iw library of the University of Illinois, recent studies of several phases of Junior 
ollef?o le^?islution, and roidles to a questionnaire received from 43 states There are 

;12 Junior collcf^cs In 35 states, in 20 of which there is some kind of Junior college legls- 

ition. Recent legislation tends to standardize the Junior college rather than encourage It. 
'he laws and state department standards of the states recognize the junior college as an 
nstltutlon on the secondary level but insist that it do work of college grade 

145S. Conra-d, Bstlier J. A personnel study of Junior college wonien> 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

3459. Bells, Walter OxosbY- California Junior college mental educational 
lurvoy. Mducationnl record, 11 : 2S1-91, October 1931. 

1460. Gillenwater, Bester IVC. The mortality of the Junior college in the 

outht*rn states. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 83 p. ms. 

1401. 38[ale, Wyatt Walker. Assimilation, success, and attitude of Junior 
tollege graduntc.s in higher institutions. Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

Th4‘ purpoHo of tliK Mludy was to ascertain the extent to which junior colleges have been 
successful In preparing their gi actuates for advanced work and the student life In 
iCliools of higher education. Cooperation of 116 Junior colleges and 318 higher Instltu- 
.lona -was enlisted and records of 4,100 graduates of Junior colleges from 1926 to 1929 
vore St lulled, Findings show that graduates of Junior colleges assimilate the work and 
iclivilies 4>f lilgher liihtltutlons ; tlie junior college la performing its sei'vlce of preparing 
tupils for higher kcIiooIb in a relatively satisfactory manner. 

1402. Hibbs, W. B. Pollow-up study of the graduates of Junior colleges in 
the states of Kansas and Illinois, 192S-1931. Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 

1403. Xing, Homer P. Personnel study of Junior college men from rural 
f*arms. Mn.ster’s, 1932. Stanford. 

340t. Kuchn, Truman Claire. Analysis of the duties and functions of the 
registrar in the junior college. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

340,“. Deighton, Arthur Whiting. The place of the Junior college in tech- 
iii<*al cMlucatlon nn<l in relation to engineering education. Doctor’s, 1932. 
Harvard, 

1400. Mawe, Vesta IVEllrae. The status of merchandising education in the 
Junior college. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1407- IdCoses, Virginia Holmes. Articulation In business education between 
Junior college.^ and higher Institutions in California. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern Onlifi^rula. 

1468. SSIoyee, George XT. Vocational guidance of Junior college students in 
California with especial study of the Glendale Junior college. MLaster’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

1469. Mullins, Vernon Howard. Survey of Junior college curricula with 
regard to occupational opportunity in art. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1470. Paige, Katherine Asher. The organization of a training course for 
playground directors adapted to the Junior college level of education in Cali- 
fornia. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 
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1471. Peterson, Mrs. Xydia. Student problems In a denominational junior 
college Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 103 p. ms. 

1472 Scblaucb, Gustav H. A study of public Junior colleges in Washing- 
ton. Doctor’s, 1932. Washington. 180 p. ms. 

The public Junior collosea In AVasliliifijton urc fullininR In a criMlitiiUlo inuiiupr fho 
claims made for them Their students feel that they luive be<>u HnccesHful In spite 
of laclc of funds and the Junior college trnnsfers in higher lustltiit Ions are earning 
grades practically equal to those earned by “ xiatlve ” ntiulents at these Instlf utlons, 
In spite of the fact that so far as high-achool averages are an Indication of ability, the 
Junior colleges are receiving students slightly Inferior to those entering the freshman 
year of the higher Institutions. 

1473. Whitney, P. D. Recent legislation affecting the junior college. School 
review, 39 : 775-81, December 1931. 

Surveys state laws on the Junior college passed at the last legislative asMenihUoB of 
the 48 states. 

1474. WhytoclE, Norman Kobert. Achievement and remediation of entering 
junior college freshmen in certain fundamental procea.'^es relating to the study 
of Dnglish. Doctor’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1476. Worthy, Elmer Thomas. Orientation courses In Junior collegcis. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

See aUo 161, 249, 505, 053, 116G, 1210, 2242, 2422, 2732, 2707, 2855, 30-58. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

1476. Amland, Sarold J. A personnel study of teachers in training at the 
University of Iowa. Master’s, 1932. Iowa, 60 p. ms. 

1477 Ballard, Bay PL The training of tcucliers of physical education in 
selected high schools of Oklahoma. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 217 i>. lus. 

1478. Bankhead, Bichard M. The relation of training, experience, and 
tenure to the salaries of elementary teachers of Texas. Alaster’s, 1932. 
Colorado. 

1479. Palrchlld, Baymond A. Administrative practices In the Improvement 
of teacher education in state teachers colleges. Doctor’s, 1932. N«>rthweatt*rn. 

1480. Peig, Chester A. The effectiveness of correspondence study as com- 
X>ared with campus study in teacher ti*uiniug. Doctor's, 1932. IVun. State. 

1481. Pillnger, Charles J. Preparation of mathematics teachers in Colo- 
rado high schools. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

1482. Pish, Deward Pessenden. The development of teacher training In 
Kansas. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C., Emporia. 131 p. ms. 

1483. Goode, Douise H, Study of teacher training in Colorado. Master’s, 
1932. Sanford. 

1484. Hagrerty, Sister Agnes Glare. Critical points in the construction of a 
teacher-training curriculum. Doctor’s, 1032. California. 197 p. ms. 

Alms to present the status of current curricular practice In 4-year teachers colleges 
concerning certain critical points, to Identify correct procedures and rectify defects, and 
to construct a set of policies supported by the facts and principles Inherent In the data 

I486. Hagan, M. B. Commercial teacher training as a function of univar* 
Bitie& Master’s, 1931. Illinois. 79 p. ms. 

* 1486. H a ll, Mary-Ethel. A study of the need of laboratory experience 
in the professional preparation of teachers of physical education limited to the 
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organization and administration of laboratory experience In teaching at the 
University of Colorado. Master’s, 1932. New York, 49 p. ms 

14S7. Hitechew, William Howard. The training, experience, tenure, and 
salary of teachers in tlie accredited high schools of Georgia. Master’s, 1932. 
Emory 

1488. Hoffman, Erwin W. Preparation of teachers of social science sub- 
jects. Master’s, 1932. Wyoming. 79 p. ms. 

1489. Hurd, A. W. Summaries of a factual questionnaire on the training 
of i>rospective teachers of science. Science education, 16 ; 134r-^9, December 
1931. 

1490. Wliat is professionalized subject matter in teacher training? 

Science education, 16 : 238—43, February 1932. 

* 1491. J aclcson, Margaret Merle. The training of high-school English 
teachers in Texas and New Mexico. Master’s, 1932. N. M. St, T. O. 54 p. ms. 

1492. Jones, Archie NT. The training, experience, and activities of 176 Min- 
nesota music teachers and supervisors. Master’s, 1931 Minnesota. 125 p. ms. 

♦ 1493. Jones, Henry Dane. A study of the fitness of the high-school teachers 

of Tennoasee to teach as evidenced by their college transcripts. Doctor’s, 1931. 
Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for teachers, 1931. 163 p. 

(Contribution to cHlucation, no. 90.) 

This study ccinflnes itself to a study of the transcripts of the Tennessee hlgh-achool 
tea<’herH who tAught in the 4-year county high schools of the state during the session 
1829—30 ; to an interpretation of their fitness to teach, based on their college transcripts, 
the subjects they taught during the session 1929—30 as shown by their reports to the 
State department of education 

1494. Heller, Adrian Deboe, An evaluation of the adequacy of the teacher- 
training courses offeretl by the state of California by means of the opinions of 
beginning indu.strlal arts teachers and their principals. Master’s, 1932 South- 
ern Calif ornin. 

1405. Diu, Henry Chao. Origin and development of teacher training In 
<?nllfornia. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1496. McCandless, Harrison Phelps. How to prepare or qualify for the 
teaching profession. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1497. Maclin, Edward Silver. Subject matter and professional preparation 
of high-school teachers in West Virginia. Master’s, 1932, Peabody. 91 p ms. 

Studies, statistically, the subject matter and professional preparation of high-school 
teachers In first, second, and third class high schools, together with the number of fields 
iu which each teacher teaches 

1498. Merrill, Eeymold Oltiff. The efdcacy of special as compared with a 
general methods course in a teacher-training program for elementary schools. 
Doctor’s, 1931. California. S3 p. ms. 

1490. Montgomery, John Fleshman, Avenues to advancement in the teach- 
ing profession. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1600. Pannell, Henry G. The preparation and work of Alabama hlgh-schoo) 
teachei's. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C , Col. Univ. New York City, Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1933. 118 p. (Contributions to education, no- 661.) 

Investigation of the principles underlying the preparation and work of high-schoo! 
teachers in .Alabama, and suggestions for a program of Improvement. Data from 2,01f 
white teachers in accredited schools daring 1928—29, and from records in the stat< 
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department of education were collected C*»ncl«sionK • The Hmnll hlffli achool should he 
eliminated , definite standards for the truUtliig of hlKli-acheol teuchers Khoiilcl be main- 
tained ; strict compliance with these reRUlationa should h(‘ exacted , sound minimum 
salary schedule devised to reward individual merit and tralnljip 

1601. Peterson, Prancis. Plulosophies of eduoiition current in the prepara- 
tion of teachers in the United States. A study of 4 state touchers collejirea, 12 
noi'mal schools and 9 liberal arts colleges. Uoct«ir’s, ItlUl. T <" , Utd, t^niv. 

Data indicate that the members of each of the teaching staff often differ widely umons 
themselves In their point of view on educational problems; teacher opinions arc often 
“sloganized”; the staffs of the teachers colleges tend to approximate a CO-CO con- 
servative-liberal score more often than do the normal schools ; lUx^ral arts college facul- 
ties tend to be more academic and formal in educational thought ami itra<’tlee than the 
separate teacher-training institutions. 

1602 Quackenbush, George McConkey. Study of the professional prepa- 
ration of the industrial acholarshii> group of State teachers college, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Master’s, 1931. Buffalo. 

* 1603. Bidgway, CaxroU 'William. A compHratlve stwly of the training 

and teachers combinations of Kansas high-school teacliers. Muster’s, 1931. 
Kans St. T C., Emporia. Topeka, Kansas State printing plant, li>31. 31 p. 

(Bulletin of the graduate division, Kansas State teachers college of lOinporlu. 
Studies in education, no. 5. October 1931 ) 

Attempts to determine the common teaching comblnationH ; the p*»r<?f*nit of KnnHaa high- 
school teachers who have majored or minored in college In the subjects they are teaching 
In high school ; the percent of teachers who are teaching one, two, thr<>e, or more subjects 
in fields which were not considered as majors or minors In the college course of the 
teacher ; the subject fields in which teachers arc paid the best NslnrleH ; and the dlffer<*ncps 
In salaries paid the graduates of the different Kansas colleges. 

1504. Bouse, Xiaurance Tuxmlcllffe. A further study of the value of social 
education in the professional preparation of teachers. Master’s, 1932. Colo. 
St T. C. 

* 1505 Shannon, Edith Beed. The professional eilucatlon of teachers In 
New Jersey. History of its origin and development. Hoctor’s, 1932. New 
York. 4S1 p, ms. 

Part 1. Barly history of teacher education In New Jersey frt>m 1662 to the establish- 
ment of the first normal school, 1856 ; part 2. IX'Velopment of the program for the 
professional education of teachers ; part 8. Bra of conipleto expansion of the state pro- 
gram for educating teachers ; part 4 Preseixt status of th«^ program for the professional 
education of teachers in New Jersey. 

1506. S mi t h , Traviis Edwin. The rise of teaclier training In Kentucky. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Peabody. Nashville, Tenri,, George Peubotly college for teach- 
ers, 1932. 194 p. (Contribution to education, no. 90.) 

Discusses the educational status of pioneer Kentucky, the early Influences on the train- 
ing of teachers, the influence of educational orgniilzatlons, the department of education, 
and of private Institutions on the professional ixlucatlon of teachers, and the convexgesos 
of various Influences on the final establishment of state normal schools in Kentucky. 

* 1607. Spanton, William T. Training teachers In supervised farm practice 

methods. The pre-employment training of teachers of vocational agriculture to 
conduct supervised farm practice in all-day schools. Doctor’s, 1932. American 
Univ. Washington, United States Government printing office, 1932. 126 p. 

(U. S, Federal board for vocational education. Bulletin no. 165. Agricultural 
series no. 42.) 

Data were tabulated from reactions secured from the head of every teacher-training 
department and from each state supervisor In the United States except one, and from a 
total of 267 teachers in 47 states. 
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■" 1508. Street, Claude 'W. State conti'ol of teacher training in the United 
States- Doctor’s, 1032. T. O., Col. Univ. Pittsburg, ICansas state teachers 
college, 1932. 105 p (Kansas state teachers college Educational monograph, 

no. 2.) 

ThiH !k a study of five fairly distinct types of state control of teacher-training Institu- 
tions Data "Were secured from constitutional and statutory laws of the 48 states ; sur- 
of state etltifatioual systems and other studies in the fields of education and. Ameri- 
can g»»v<»ranient ; autl cheek lists Findings . Pi'ovlslon of an effective plan for the 
control of teacher training is dependent on having a properly constituted state eduea- 
tiiuial organization ; general education policies should be determined by legislative rather 
than constitutional decree ; suggestions are made lor the formulation of a state board of 
education, for the choice of a state commissioner of education, and of a specialist in 
t*‘acher training ; the state board, of education should have direct control of all state 
Institutions exclusively for the preparation of teachers 

1509. Townsend, Marion Ernest. The administration of student personnel 
services in teaclier-trainliig institutions In the United States. Doctor’s, 1932. 
T. G., Col Univ. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 
115 p. (Contributions to education, no. 530.) 

The study discusses the various phases of personnel services, selection, orientation^ 
advisement, health services, extracurricular activities, placement, follow-up, research In 
personnel, organization of programs, and desirable stafihng in an attempt to aid the 
administrator in stdtlng up and evaluating hls program 

1510. milken, Sophia M. Trends In professional training for hIgh-school 
instructors in teachers colleges. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

1511. Wilson, Robert B. Training, salary, tenure, experience, and subject 
combinations of the science teacher in the accredited public non-North central 
high schools of Michigan. Master’s, 1931. Michigan, 41 p. (Abstracts of 
dissertations and theses in education, 1917—1981, p. 131-82.) 

The study Included 98.7 percent of the accredited non-North central public high 
schools In Michigan for the school year 1929—30, reports on the other 1 8 percent were not 
available. Data indicate that there is little relationship between the salary received 
and the training of the teacher ; between the salary received and tenure ; and between the 
training of the teacher and tenure. 

atao 106, 172, 278, 450, 646, 698, 765, 1036, 1123, 1147, 1167, 1262, 1690, 1693, 
1603, 1619, 1624, 1684, 1666, 1668, 1680, 1723, 2022, 2820, 2688, 2669, 2687 ; atta under 
Commercial education ; Manual and vocational training , School supervision. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

1512. Cole, Abbie. Distribution of men and women on the faculties of 
normal schools and teachers colleges. Master’s, 1931- Minnesota. 100 p. ms. 

1513. Eastern State normal school, Madison, S.Eak. — Types of lesson 

plans from Eastern State normal school, Madison, S Dak 1932. 81 p. ms. 

Study includes arithmetic, English, art, hygiene, social science, spelling, music, physical 
education, penmanship, rending, science, character education, and activities. 

1514. Elokstra, Eambert J. The development of the state normal schools 
In Michigan. Master’s, 1932 l Chicago. 82 p. ms. 

A historical study including the European and American backgrounds to Michigan 
normal school development. 

* 1515. Jeffery, Eber W. History of private normal sdhools in Indiana. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 221 p. ms. 

A total of 27 Institutions of varying size and strengrth were studied, based on data 
contained In the reports of the United States Commissioner of education from 1878—1916 
and on data in the secretaries’ offices of five of the larger schools, and from catalogue: 
on file In various libraries. 
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* 161ft. Wampler, Bdcliard Ii. Social adjustment of normal school students. 
An analysis of the social background of normal school students at New Britain 
for curriculum purposes. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 170 p. ins. 

The study of the social background of the New Britain normal school students was 
limited to the senior class of 1031, and the freshman and senior classes of 1032. It is 
concerned primarily with the amounts and kinds of social experiences the students have 
when they come to the normal school, and to show what experiences and guidance are 
needed 

1517 . Ward, Mary A. Development of individual instruction at San Pran- 
.cisco state normal school, 1913—1917. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

JETee also 34, 709, 808, 931, 1145, 2815. 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 

* 1518. Baker, Barney K. The status of the department of education and the 

functions of its head in state teachers colleges and normal schools. Doctor’s, 
1931. Kansas. Peru, Nebraska State teachers college, 1932. 16 p. 

Surveys the status of the department of education and the functions of its head 
In state teachers colleges nnd normal schools; notes variations and aignlflennt differences 
with reference to the status of the department and the functions of Its head ; evaluates a 
list of functions which the head of the department of education sometimes performs; 
makes suggestions with reference to the stabilisation of the departm<‘nt of education 
and the functions of Its head in state teachers colleges and normal schools. Data were 
received from 94 state teachers colleges and normal schools. 

1519. Bentley, Dnogene. Secondary education courses in southern state 
teachers colleges. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 74 p. ms. 

Covers secondary education courses In the state teachers colleges that arc members of 
the Southern association of colleges and secondary schools and finds that there Is little 
or no uniformity of titles or any of the items that go to make up the cnstalogue descrip- 
tion of the courses ; many different texts are used in each of the 12 groups of courses 
included in this study. 

1520. Black, Bula Kent. Olothlng inventory of women students In teachers 
college. Master’s, 1931. T. O., CoL Univ. 14 p. ms, 

1521. Bowden, A. O. What Is the per capita cost of educating teachers In 
the teacher- training institutions of the United States? School and society, 35 : 
748-50, May 28, 1982. 

Data were collected to determine the per capita outlay of educating teachers In teachers 
colleges, to determine the percentage of this cost which goes to salaries, and to deter- 
mine the percentage which is paid for by students' tuition and fees, etc. There Is no 
significant relationship between size of the school and the student per capita cost ; with 
facnlties of equal training, teachers colleges are cheaper to maintain than universities; 
there la a direct relationship between student cost and number of curricula offered. 

1522. Callender, X/sslie H. OTb,e professional preparation of industrial edu- 
cation teachers from Iowa State teachers college. Master’.s, 1932. Colo. St. 
T-, C. 

* 1528. Case, Cilbert E. Student participation In school govenunent in 
teachers colleges and normal schools. Doctor’s. 1982. New "STork. 165 p. ms. 

Data were secured from questionnaires submitted to 20 teachers college and normal 
school administrators, and 20 outstanding educators, and from visits to 19 teachers 
colleges and normal schools The study established some 42 criteria for the proper 
conduct of srtudent participation in school government. 

1524. Cook, K a r ris Malone. The training of state teachers college faculties. 
NashviUe, Tenn., George Peabody coUege for teachers, 1981. 143 p. (Contri- 

bution to education, no. 8ft.) 

Data indicate that teachers in teachers colleges, who are training teachers for high- 
school positions have relatively the same collegiate preparation as is required for high- 
school teachers. 
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1S2C< Cromer, Mereditb. D. A study of some Influences attracting students 
to the Kansas State teachers college of Emporia. Master’s, 1931. Kans. St. 
T, <J , Emporia. S2 p ms. 

152C. Ely, Wayne EE. QTlie scholastic success of students from small high 
scliools M*rsus studi'iits from large high schools as shown bj a studj’’ of the 
rect.rds made by the froshmen of Indiana State teachers college in 1925, 1^6,. 
1927 and 1928. Maatcr'fe, lt«l. Ind St. T C. 43 p. ms. (Abstract in : Indiana 
State teachers college. Teachers college journal, 3:269-70, July 1932.) 

1527. Emerson, Daniel Webster. The State teachers college as an agency 
in the training of rural elementary teachers in service. Doctor’s, 1932. 
Oklahoma. 300 p. ms. 

1528. ECard, Ruby Maude. Training of elementary education majors. 
Master'.s, 1932. Peabody. 202 p. ms. 

Apprcxiiautcly ont*-foui‘th of the majors in elementary education entered Peabody on 
the Junior college level, while nearly three-fourths entered on the senior college level ; 
there wan much duplication In the work done before coming to Peabody Tbe rank 
order of Holds In which the students have had training were : English, science and mathe- 
xnutlcs social science, psychology, languages, education, practical and fine arts, health, 
philosophy. 

1629. Kindred, Royal McKinley. Industrial education, at Colorado State 
teachers college: An evaluation of the course of study. Master’s, 1931. Oolo. 
St. T. C. 

* 1530. McGrinnis, Howard J. The state teachers college president, Doctor’s, 
1932. PealKidy, Nashville, Tenn,, George Peabody college for teachers, 1932. 
187 p. (Contribution to education, no. 104.) 

D4>Rcrlbos the historical development of the ofiBce of teachers college president, and the 
principles and tendencies In college administration, based on replies to a questionnaire 
filled out by 32 presidents of state teachers colleges, personal Interviews with 25 teachers. 
college presldentH. 11 deans, and instructors In these institutions, and personal letters 
from superintendents of public instruction, officers of state boards of education, and 
presidents and other employees of 18 state teachers collegesi 

1531. Odam, George Alleu. Research in State teadhers colleges and 
normal schools of the United States. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 200 p. ms- 

Finds that research work in teachers colleges should be confined to studies dealing 
With Internal and public-school problems 

1532. Piper, Edwin E. A study of representative education courses In 
selected teachers colleges and normal schools. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St, T. C. 

1633. Scott, Dettie. An analysis of representative English courses in selected 
teachers collies. Master’s, 1982. Colo. St. T. C. 

1534. Starbird, Avery. A survey of the employment conditions of the 
women students at the Colorado State teachers college who were engaged in 
domestic service. Master’s, 1931. Colo. St. T. C. 

1535. Stephens, Roy A. Teacher training of industrial education at Colorado 
State teachers college. Master’s, 1932. Colorado St. T. C. 

1.536. Travers, Michael. The present status of extra academic activities in 
teachers colleges and normal schools of the Eastern States association ot 
professional schools for teachers. Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 

1537 Ullrich, Pred T. Teachers colleges in relation to the training of Smith- 
Hughes teachers of agriculture in high schools. Platteville, Wis., State teach- 
ers college, 1932. 
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1538. Upsliall, C. C., and Masters, Harry V. £]yaluation of a course 
designed to foster Individual initiative Bellingham, Washington State normal 
school, 1932. 23 p. ms. 

The course was arranged so that the student was held responsible for the subject 
chosen for study, treatment of the subject, organization of the subject matter, and 
amount of help secured from the faculty member to whom he was assigned. The course 
was evaluated by the faculty members In terms of quarter hours of credit. 

1639. Whitney, F. L. EJffective factors of teachers training in the teachers 
college. Phi delta kappan, 14 : 73-78, October 1931 

Finds that the teachers college should make an organized attempt to improve the 
public-school curriculum, and should organize its own curriculum to meet actual teach- 
ing needs. 

1540. and Mllholland, John. The relationship of teachers college 

preparation to subjects taught after graduation. Greeley, Colorado State 
teachers college. 

Detailed report Is made for Colorado State teachers college classes of 1020 and 1020, 
of courses taken in college and actual subjects taught under contract. 

1541. Wright, Frank L. A comparison of college and university graduates 
with graduates of teachers colleges in their preparation as proape<‘tive second- 
ary school teachers. Washington university, St. Itouts, Mo. Elducational ad- 
ministration and supervision, 17 : 453-61, September 1931. 

*1642. Wrinkle, W. 1. An analysis of the difBculties of beginning .student 
teachers with particular reference to Colorado State teachers college. Doc- 
tor’s, 1932 New York. 96 p, ms. 

See also 709, 728, 931, 1145, 1149, 1184, 1188, 1479, 2816, 3050; and under Libraries 
and reading. 

PRACTICE TEACHING 

T543. Anderson, Diana Wroughton. Supervision of student teaching of 
■physical education for women in teacher-training institutions. Master’s, 1082. 
..Southern Oalifomia. 

T644. Axmentrout, W. D., and Wrinkle, W. 1*. Directed observation and 
teaching in secondary schools. New York, The Macmillan company, 1982. 
399 p. 

Analyzes the preliminary preparation and gradual induction of students Into the 
teaching activity. 

1545. Braswell, Mamie. Supervision of practice teaching in mathematics 
departments of teachers colleges. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 106 p. ms. 

Studies reports from 84 critic teachers in 79 teachers colleges, and finds that prac* 
tlcally all of the teachers meet the standards approved by the various accrediting asso- 
ciations with respect to academic degrees, professloual preparation, sx^ecifle subject 
preparation, number of pupils per critic teacher, and number of student teachers per 
critic teacher. 

1546. Ciszxe, W. G. Comparison of practice teaching facilities in on- and 
off-campus schools. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 93 p. ms. 

Compares practice teaching in 56 teachers colleges and finds that off-campus schools 
are used extensively to increase practice facilities as to extent and to various levels 
upon which practice is carried out; off-campus schools afford a more typical teaching 
situation than the on-campus school. 

1547. Cline, William. Bodney. Study of student teaching in Xjouisiana. 
Master’s, 1932. Douisiana. 
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* 1548. S'low'Crft) Jobji Oarlaxxd. The content of student-teaching courses 
dosiguea ft»r the training of secondary teachers in state teachers colleges. 
Hoctor s, T. 0.» Ool. Univ. New Xork Olty, Teachers college, Columbia 

university, 83 p. (Contributions to education, no. 538.) 

Finds thero or** 102 major activities In the course In student teaching designed to 
train secondary tcnchurs. 

1541). SCertzIer, Silas. Duties of critic teachets In the secondary schools of 
Indiana. Peabody journal of education, 9:90-97, September, 1931. (Reprint.) 

A study *wiiH made of what the critics thought their duties were, and this study was 
compart'd with their own statements as to what they actually did In directing the 
actlvlth'H of the fitudeiit-tt'achera. The total time given per semester for individual 
guiduuee averaged IT* clock hours, or a little less than an hour a week. 

1550. ECorxi, Ralph. Tlie integration of theory and practice in the program 
for student leaching. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio. 199 p. ms. 

A study of the r<*hitlon of theory and practice in relation to historical development 
of student teaching and a suggested program for improved Integration 

1551. Hoyman, Verna A. The selection and assignment of student teachers 
In state teachers ei>lleges. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

•* 1552. Jarman, Arthur M. The administration of laboratory schools. A 
study of lubonitory schools connected with departments, schools, and colleges 
of education in state universities. Doctor’s, 1932. Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
Mic'h., Qeofge Wahr, 1932. 158 p. 

Data were secure*! from 49 Institutions by a study of catalogs and other official pub- 
Ucatione, prufesslonal literature, reports to regional accrediting agencies, questionnaires, 
and visits to 10 of the Institutions. The study attempts to present a picture of labo- 
ratory school procedure, and to formulate tentative administrative guides related to the 
various aspi'Cts of laboratory school procedure. 

155;^. Nichols, Augusta Matilda. The value and procedure in using 
f<chomcH for evaluating student teachers with special reference to New Hamp- 
shire. Master’s, 1932. Boston Univ. 147 p. ms. 

Takes up the necessity of rating teachers ; the history of rating and objective meas- 
utvmi'at ; common praetlcos In rating teachers ; the situation in New Hampshire ; 
criteria for judging good teaching technique of Instruction ; crltera foe judging good 
teaching hnst'di on the personality of the teacher, community reactions, and the stand- 
point of superintendents and headmasters; practice teaching as a prediction of teaching 
auceeas. 

1554. Voalker, Otto H. Provision for laboratory school experiences in 
New York State, A study of the available laboratory school facilities for 
systematic observation of teaching and for apprentice or supervised student- 
teaching in the State teacher-training institutions of New York and of the 
prevailing administrative and suiiervisory policies and Instructional practices 
of these institutions related thereto. Doctor’s, 1932. New York 137 p ms. 

l^ta were eecuredi by personal interviews with responsible officials of the state 
teacher*tralnlng Institutions ; a check sheet on the administrative and supervisory poli- 
cies and instructional practices In each of the laboratory schools ; a study of year 
books, bulletins, catalogs, and other printed and mimeographed material from each of 
the State normal schools and teachers colleges. 

1555. WesthofC, Margaret M. Current practices in supervised practice 
teaching in public-s<diool music in certain normal schools Master’s, 1932. 
Northwestern. 

ee€ also 1486, 1489, 2624. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 

1656. Babb, Clarence T. The status of the teacher of industrial arts educa- 
tion in Colorado. Master’s, 19S2. Colo. St. T O. 

1567. Bennet, Aubrey T. A study of teachers’’ faculty nieetlng.s in Denver. 
Master’s, 1932. Denver 62 p. ms 

1658. Black, Harvey M. Teaching personnel in the elementary schools of 
Pittsburg and McOurtain counties- Master’s, 1931. OkUi.. A and M. Coll, 

1659. Cain, Brlckard Frederick. The position of the superannuated teacher 
in Ohio, 1921-1930 Master’s, 1931. Ohio 108 p. ms. 

1660. Coleman, Xiawrence L. A personnel study of the teaching force In 
Harrison county, Ind. Master’s, 1931. Ind. St. T. G. 109 p. ms. (AV)straet in: 
Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college journal, 3:27-4-75, July 1932.) 

1561. Congdon, Hora A. The relationship of teaching success to preparation 
in subjects taught. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1562. Evans, Albert Bobinson. Academic freedom In the higher institutions 
of learning. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

1563. Hardesty, Cecil Donald. Indicia of teaching success. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

1564. Harris, Molly Mae. A study of ttie academic needs of teachers oi 
intermediate grade reading. Master’s, 1932. Minnesota. 138 p. ma. 

1565. Hayden, Harry Eugene. What is the relation between teachers* Judg- 
ments and scores derived from tests of intelligence and achlev<‘ment? Master’s 
1932. Vermont. 31 p, ms. 

The study deals with elementary schools of North Adams, Moss 

1566. Herbeln, William B. The organization and administration of teachers’ 
meetings in secondary schools of Berks county. Master’s, 19{12. Pennsylvania, 
74 p. ms. 

1667. Hunter, Eula Frances. A study of the out-of -school activities of junior 
and senior high school teachers. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St, T. C. 

♦1568. Jones, William Clarence, A comparative study of certain phases of 
the status of graduates of state teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges in 
the teaching profession (Missouri and Texas). Doctor’s. 1931. Peabody. Nash- 
viUe, Tenn., George Peabody college for teachers, 1931. 75 p. (Contribution 

to education, no. 102.) 

The study locluded 1,002 teachers who received their baccalaureate degi-aes from a 
selectesd group of Missouri and Texas coUeges in 1925 and 1026. and covered positlona held, 
salaries received, pupil enrollment of schools taught, amount of transiency, tenors, 
membership In stats education associations, and amount of graduate work completed. 

♦ 1569. Kuhlmann, W . D. Teacher absence and leave regulations. Doctor’s 

1932. T. G., CJol, Univ. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia univexnsity, 

1933. 75 p. (Contributions to education, no, 664.) 

Purpose of this study is to devise a logical absence regulation based on facts and 
principles related to the temporary absence of teachers. Data were secured from records 
of teachers, correspondence, and field trips. Discusses granting pay for employees 
necessarily absent from duty, showing trends ; absence regulations providing for security 
of the teacher are suggested. 
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3570. Lisenby, Jobn B. Oornparative study of single and married women 
teucbers In Liouisiana high schools. Master’s, 1932. Louisiana. 

1571. Luker, Leonard JT. Extent to which teachers in South Dakota hi^ 
schools are teaching subjects outside their major and minor fields and the causes 
for such variation. Master’s, 1931. South Dakota. 

1572. Mallary, Benjamin Elisha. The use of objective techniques in selection 
of tratle and in<lii8trial teachers. Doctor's, 1932. California. 207 p. ms. 

15viiluat(*« tho program of selecting trade and Indtistrlal teacher trainees carried on by 
the Division of vocational education of the University of California, at Berkel^, during 
the years 10:15 to 1031, inclusive. 

1573. Mann, Philander D The visiting teacher. Master’s, 1932. New 
IIunit)shire. 35 p. ms. 

1574. Mattson, Martha M. The work and status of supervising teachers in 
eight Houthei'n and south central states. Master’s, 1932, Minnesota. 15S p. ms. 

1575. Meints, Viola Catherine. Incomes and expenditures of Iowa state 
college faculty families. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

1570. Ousted, Xtaymond W. A study of the health of teachers in Defiance, 
Henry and Williams counties, Ohio. Master’s, 1932. Ohio, 76 p. ms. 

* 1577. Pinkel, Bay B. Changing status of commercial teachers In the state 
of Pennsylvania. Master’s, 1932. New York. 76 p. ms. 

‘Compares the number of commercial teachers with the number of noncommercial 
teachers In 10ai)-21 and 1028-29, the length of their teaching experience, their prepara- 
tion. certification, and salarieB. 

1578. Popenoe, Herbert. A study of attitudes among public-school teachers. 
Doet<»r’s, 1982. Stanford, 

Tents were given to 705 public-school teachers In San Jose and Oakland, Calif , which 
Included 308 elementary, 247 Junior high, and 240 senior high school teachers, representing 
20 elementry, 5 Junior high and 3 senior high schools. The test results represent 90 
perceiit of the teachers In each school. Findings Indicate that the attitudes of puhllc- 
school teachers vary. Techniques employed can be used to analyze and measure attitudes 
toward conditions and relationships 

1579. Sarten, Okla B- Comparative study of the teachers of Sevier county, 
Tenn.f with the teachers of Dickson, Hickman, Morgan, and White counties. 
Term. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 72 p. ms. 

1580. Seuter, Andrew Pranklin. The relation of grades made in college by 
27 teachers and their success in teaching. Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

1681. Smith, Helen Alden. Verbal responses of experienced and Inexperi- 
enced teachers to certain hypothetical behavior problems. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern Oallfornia. 

1682. Snyder, Agnes, and Alexander, Thomas. Teaching tis a profession, 
guidance suggestions for students. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1932. 69 p. (Teachers college bulletin, 23rd series, no. 3, January 
1932.) 

The study takes up begluniugs and growth ; opportunities and the preparation needed ; 
some practical aspects; and the teacher. 

1583. Starkey, Earle B. A personnel analysis of married women teachers in 
Iowa. Master’s, 1932 Iowa. 131 p. ms. 
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1584. Swan, Nora- Teachers’ activities in primary reailin;^. Master’s, 1932. 
Minnesota. 412 p. ms. 

1585. Thomas, Harold Prescott. An analysis of the time factor in the 
distribution of school duties amoni^ tea<‘hers. Doctor’s, llKlii. Hiirxurd 

1586. Turner, Robert C. Status of bigh-school mathematics teachers in 
Kentucky. Master’s, 1932 Peabody. 163 r>. ms 

Studies of ealaries, general and siicclflc qualiflcntlons, tenure In present poaltlon, total 
tenure, and, teaching combinations of all mathematlCH tea<‘hcrs of tho public white high 
schools of Kentucky for 1931-32 

1587. Waiis, Ijogan A. A study of the status of marrieil wonion teachers in 
the public schools of Ohio, a comparative study t»f efficiency in ti^achiug. Doc- 
tor’s, 1932. Ohio. 187 p, ms. 

Data were secured from literature on the subject, annual reports to the state depart- 
ment of education for 1929—30, and from an In>cHtigatlon curried on l>y the writ<‘r The 
efQclency of married and single women teachers was meaHur<*d by a special efficiency 
report form and by the use of standard educational testa. Dtita indicate that there should 
be no discrimination against married women teachers by school officials t>r the public 

1588. 'Wrilliamson, Anne O'H. Social intelligence — a basic factor In teaching 
efficiency Master’s, 1932, Ohio. 98 p. ms. 

Describes a diagnostic exercise involving teachcr-soclal relationships udministered to 
senior teach<*r8 in training and outlines a proposed program for teucher-tralning institu- 
tions to allow for guidance in social Intelligence 

* 1589. Wotrtng, Clayton W. The legal status of married women teachers 
in the public schools of the United States as determlnetJ by Judicial deelsloiis 
and legal opinions (from 1778 to March 29, 1932). Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 
108 p. ms. 

Attempts to ascertain the basic legal principle controlling the status of single women 
teachers who marry while in service, and the right of married women teachers to con- 
tinue to serve as revealed In the Judicial declslouB of the highest courts In th«* various 
states and the federal courts, including the Supreme Court of the United States. Data 
were secured by a study of the reports of the various courts in the several states, from 
replies to a questionnaire sent to the state commisHlouers of cilucation. Approximately 
60 percent of the cities of 2,600 population or more do not employ married woni<>ti iis 
new teachers ; approximately 60 percent of the single women teach<*rs who ntarry may 
continue to teach, about one-fourth are required to resign at once, and about one-fourth 
are required to resign at the end of the school year. 

See also 2022. 

APPOINTMENT AND TENURE 

*1590. Adams, Waator H. Xbe placement of students in teaebiug poaititms 
as carried on by teacber-ti*alning institutions, including normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges, college.?, and universities. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., Col. Unlv. 
Abilene, Tex., Abilene Christian college, 1933. 131 p. 

Elnds that 87 percent of the teacher- training institutions have some kind of organised 
placement. In most cases the duties have been assigned to an administrative officer whose 
principal work was other than placement. 

1591. Rlackwell, Robert Henry. Employment of home talent and married 
women teachers in Texas. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. 99 p. ms. 

Studies 189 Texas cities of from 2,500 to 60,000 population and finds that few of the 
boards of education have rules favoring the employment of home talent women teachers, 
but the practice of 47.6 percent of the schools Is to favor home talent women when 
employing teachers, 31 percent of the schools have rules which discriminate against 
marjdled ■women as teachers 

1692. Carr, Herman Wesley. The legal status of teacher tenure In the 
United States. Master’s, 1981. Ohio. 119 p. ms. 
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* Uean, Co\incll. A study of the tenure, training, salary, sex, age, 
exporieuoe, mul position of Arkansas teachers and of the wealth of counties, 
sixe of towns, and types of schools in that state. Doctor’s, 1931. New York. 
107 p jns. 

dtita on H.Oftl toachera of Arkanana from forma aent In to the Arkansas state 
department of education Data Indicate that the typical Arkansas teacher is Inade- 
quately iMxid, poorly trained, lacks experience, and enjoys little tenure 

1594. Doe, Chester "W. The induction of teachers into service a factor in 
creative suixervision. Muster’s, 1932. New Hampshire 33 p. ms. 

* 1595. 1‘oote, Irving P. Tenure of high-school teachers in Louisiana. 
l’>oct4>r’s, 1031. Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for teachers, 

1931. 120 p. (Contribution to education, no. 93.) 

Data wore Rccurcd from 1,068 principals and teachers In white state-approved hish 
sch<M>l8 of boulslaiin, rniiKins In size from 8 to 20 teachers, collected In April and May 
1081. It attempts to determine the differences in tenure on the basis of position, sex, 
marital status, accredited status of schools, salary, size of school, size of community, 
hours of professional training, and teaching fields, rate of turnover for the session 
1080—31 ; the average tenure in high-school positions as well as in other positions; causes 
teachers have given for changing positions ; and causes given by teachers for remaining 
in poHitious held longest. 

1590. PColmstedt, B,aleigh "W. A study of the effects of the teacher tenure 
law in New Jersey. Doctor’s, 1032. T. G., Col. Univ. New York City, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1932. Ill p. (Contributions to education, no. 626.) 

Evaluates the effwts of the teacher tenure law of New Jersey on the stability of the 
teaching staff, the professional Improvement of teachers, and procedures of personnel 
administration. 

1697. Hunter, ^Florence. The tenure law in California — opinions of teachers- 
Maater’a, 1931. Claremont. 102 p. ms. 

1698. Jeffery, Gilbert. A study of teacher placement in Kansas. Master’s, 

1932. Kana. St. T. C., Emporia. 110 p. ms. 

If^. Xiondon, H. B. Teacher tenure. Master’s, 1931. South, Methodist. 

1600. Poore, Eaxl Y. A critical analysis of teachers’ contract forms used in 
120 selected public-school systems of Michigan. Master’s, 1932; Northwestern. 

1601. Price, John O. Study of the teacher tenure in Oalifornla. Master’s, 
1931. Claremont, 136 p. ms. 

1602. Paxnsay, Calvin Henry. The cost of living and the economic status 
of the teachers in Missouri. Doctor’s, 1932. Missouri. 

1603. Poblnson, Jessie Owen. Ltength of service in present positions and 
training of teachers in Texas high schools. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

1604. Schwindt, Martin D- Rate and causes of teacher turnover in San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, and Monterey counties. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1605. Shanks, William Albert. The married vs. single woman teacher in 
Tulsa, Okla. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 80 p. ms. 

Includes 720 teachers in Tulsa. The critical ratio of the difference In ability is insig- 
nificant. 

1600. Willis, Marshall Porter. Teacher turnover in the public schools of 
Henderson county, Tex,, during the last five years, 1926—1931. Master’s, 1932. 
West. St- Coll, 60 p. ms. 

The average annual turnover In the independent districts was 43 percent ; in the 
rural districts 07 percent ; and In the consolidated districts 71 percent. 

See also.- 1647 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

1607. Cusbin^r, REerbert L. The present stetus of certification in Nebraska, 
Educational research record, 4 : 73—87, 90, February 1932, (University of Ne- 
braska publication, no. 93, February 1^2.) 

There are eight distinct agencies authorized by law to Issue teachers* certificates In 
Nebraska, of which seven are actually Issuing certificates. The study discusses each of 
these agencies, and finds that the present procedure la unsatisfactory, und suggests that 
a conference made up of representatives of the present cortifl<‘atlng agencies, school 
administrators, school board members, teachers* associations, farm organizations, and 
business organizations be caUed to work out a practical plan for certification. 

1608. Davis, Gilbert J. County examination and certification of teachers 
In California. Master’s, 1931, Stanford. 

1609. Kelley, Bari Lewis. The state certification of business education 
Instructors in the United States. Master’s, 1032. Southern I'lilifornla. 

1610. McMullen, Raymond Bay. Reciprocity among the states in the cer- 
tification of teachers. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 162 p. ms. 

1611. Martin, Walter Alfred. A survey of the certification of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents of ttie United States. Master’.s, 19>32. South 
Dakota. 125 p. ms. 

* 1612. Stine, Mark E. State certification as a potential influence on the 
education of teachers in service. Doctor’s, 1032. New York. 200 p. ms. 

Studies the certlflcatiou regulations of the several states relative to the In-iK‘rvlco edu- 
cation of teachers on the basis of requirements for tlie renewal aiwi exchange of state 
teacher certificates. Life certificates are Issued in all states except Arizona, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Virginia. Nearly all states differentiate among certificates. 

1613. Wold, Bva. The history of certiflcatlon of teachers in Minnesota. 
.Master’s, 1931, Minnesota. 134 p. ms. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

1614. Brown, Brands James. College and nniversity education for teadh- 
ers in service. (A survey and evaluation.) Doctor’s, 1932. New York, 171 p. ms. 

Determines the nature and extent of all activities conducted by colleges and univer- 
sities for the in-service education of teaGhors; secures an evaluation of the activities 
from the point of view of the producer and the teacher In service ; recommends ways 
of conducting the activities to be of assistance to the teachers. Data were secured from 
89 colleges and universities ; from 1.010 administrators and teachers in 182 cities scat- 
tered thronghout the country, and from catalogs and other printed material of the col- 
leges and universities from which replies to questionnaires were received. Data Indicate 
that the majority of colleges and universities are not providing the. comprehensive and 
significant program of In-service education of which they are capable. 

1615, Clark, Emmett. Improvemeut of teachers in service. Master’s, 1982. 
105 p. ms. 

* 1616. Craig, Victor Young. A study of the sources from which rural 
teachers in service seek and receive aid In teaching and school management. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for teach- 
ers, 1931. 136 p. ( Oontribution to education, no. 92.) 

Discusses aid given to teachers in six counties In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Ijonlslana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, for the school year 1930—81. 
Teachers received more aid than they sought, and received it from source from which they 
did not seek it. The school board and the State department rank low in amount of aid 
given. Correspondence courses were rated as a poor source of aid. 
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1617. Uavis, Doris D. Teacher’s meetings in an elementary school. Mas- 
ter’s, liKil. T. O., Col. Univ. 44 p. ms 

Finds tt*a chef's meetings an important aid for training teachers In service 

ICIS. Dixnins, Sherman O. Critical analysis of in service training of teach- 
ers. Master’s, Ohio. 89 p ms. 

Deals with snpervlulon teachers’ meetings, demonstrations lessons, summer schools, 
professional reading, extension courses, and certification 

* 1619. Pichett, Dalla H. An analysis of the in-service training programs 
of 20 selected normal schools and teachers colleges. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 
160 p. ma. 

The purpose of the study was to analyze the in-service training of teachers through a 
survey of the training as offered by 25 selected professional schools for teachers; to 
present the outstanding features in their programs ; to present the evaluation of the 
in-service education offered by teachers colleges and normal schools from the point of. 
view of 1,010 consumers ; and to indicate current tendencies In in-service training. 

JSee utnv: 1627, 1612. 

RATING OF TEACHERS AND PROGNOSTIC TESTS 

1620. Armstrong** Noble Boyd. Teacher accounting records for large cities: 
Doctor’s, 1932, Peabody. 

1621. Booker, Paul Estle. The relation of teachers* scholarship and intel- 
ligence scores to teaching success determined by aebievement of pupils. Mas- 
ter’s, 1982. Washington. 75 p. ms. 

1622. Brooks* B. P, Ability of high-school seniors to Judge teacher failure. 
Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 75 p. ms. 

Determines that la Missiasippi high-achool aeniors are able to Judge teacher failure. 

1623. Dobbins, Ernest Otto. The construction and standardization of a test 
in classroom organization and management. Master’s, 1982. Ind. St. T. G. 55 
p. ms. (Abstract in: Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college Journal* 
3:295-^, July 1932.) 

1624. Hughes* Bdua Effie. A comparison of the ea:perleuce and training of 
social science 'teachers of Los Angeles county with their success rating. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1625. Simmons, Edna. Correlation of administrative ratings of teachers*" 
and pupil achlevem^t. Master’s, 19^ Peabody. 97 p. me. 

A study was made of the relationship that existed between progpress made over a 
period of time by 1,047 children In grades 3—8, inclusive, and ratings given 40 teachers- 
by three competent administrators. It was found that there Is little, if any, relation 
between the ratings given the teachers on the basis of a score card and the ratings given 
teachers as a result of the progress made by the children under her Influence -when this 
progress is measured by a standardized test. 

TEACHER LOAD 

1626. Dunn, Claxence Bdwiu. Teachor-load in the Junior high school 
Port Worth, Tex. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 59 p. ms. 

This study included number of hours spent by teachers in activities connected with 
classroom instruction, activities not directly connected with classroom Instruction, and 
number of hours in actual classroom instruction. 

1627. g-ri ffi-n , Q-race Alice. The teacher’s load in the public high schools- 
of Massaclmsetts. Master’s, 1932. Boston, "CTniv. 64 p. ms. 

Attempts to discover the results of a direct, planned relationship between the instruc- 
tional and extrainstructionai load assigned to full-time teachers In the public high 
schools of Massachusetts. 
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KESBARCH STUDIES IlST EDUCATION 


1628. Sa^ood, Jj. 3a. A comparative study of tbe teaching load of Inexpe- 
rienced hlgh-school teachers in Nebraska, 1927—28 and 1031— S2. Master’s, 1932, 
Colo. St. T. O. 

1629. S.eed, Rufixs H, Range of subjects taught, teaching load and prepara- 
tion of science teachers of New Jersey. State teachers college, Montclair, N.J. 
{1931]. Journal of chemical education, 9:326-43, February 1932. 

Studies, as title indicates, the range of subjects taught, teaching load, and prepara- 
-tlon In science of science teachers of more than 00 {tercent of the Junior and HCnior high 
schools of New Jersey. Findings * About two-thirds taught science only. The median 
load preparation was 3 years’ biology, 3 years* chemistry, 1 year's physics anti less 
than one-half year of earth sciences. 

1630. IRogers, Glladys. Teacher load in the junior high schools in I>etroit, 
Mich. Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 85 p. ms. 

* 1681. Splgelmyer, John 3EI. A study of the effect of certain instructional 
elements on teacher load in Pennsylvania public high schools. Master’s, 1032. 
Penn State. 27 p. ms. 

Studies the time required for teaching various subjects as conditioned by the nature 
■of the subject, the years of teaching experience, the number of teaching fiehia, and tbe 
number of different preparations required. 

1632. Stevens, 3Deila. Extra class school work of the kindergarten-primary 
teacher. Master’s, 1932 l Chicago. 117 p. ms. 

Discusses preparation for Instruction, professional improvement, physical care of 
children, and housekeeping of the schoolroom. Activities of a low level type received a 
great deal of the teacher’s time. 

1633. Suttton, David BE., and IBLoly, Thomas C. The effect of the total teach- 
ing load in high school. Columbus, Ohio State university, 1932. 

An experiment conducted at Akron to discover whether teachers could teach all large 
classes as effectively as all small classes. The mean gains of the students as determined 
by test scores showed no significant differences. 

1634. Weil, Anna. An analysis of teaching load, training, and saiarlea of 
teachers of Whittier Union high school for the first semester of 1930-81. Mas- 
ter's, 1932. Southern California. 

1635. Xoakuxn, C. S. Functions of the faculty : tlie work load. A historical 

survey. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan press, 1962. 64 p. (University 

of Michigan administrative studies. Vol. 1, no. 2.) 

This is a hxlef summary of material relating to the work load of members of faculties 
In. institutlouB of higher education. 

See also 1497, 1503, 1661, 1571, 1585. 

TEACHER SUPPLY 

1636. Anderson, Earl W., and Poster, Richard R. Teacher supply and de- 
mand in Ohio, 1929-80. Columbus, Ohio State university, 1982. 170 p. (Ohio 

State university studies. Bureau of educational research monographs, no. 11.) 

Part 1 deals with teacher supply and demand in the elementary schools. Part 2 takes 
up teacher supply and demand In the high schools. 

1637. Oamphell, Doak S, Beginning teachers In the accredited secondary 

schools of the Association of colleges and secondary schools of the southern 
states. A report to the commission on secondary schools. ^Nashville, Tenn., 
George Peabody college for teachers, 1981.3 84 p. 

Considers the avatlablee annual supply, within the southern association, of college 
graduates with bachelors' degrees and 12 smnester hours In education, the sunns I donand 
£cnr beginning teachers In the accredited secondary schools of the assodatien, and the 
training and teaching asslgiuttents of the banning teodMMi in the accredited secondary 
schools of the association In 1980— Si 
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IBIiS. Dovriclcs, Riobert H. Teacher supply and demand in Indiana. In- 
diana State teachers college. Teachers college journal, 3 : 171-92, March 1932. 

StudloH the onrollmonts for the fall of 1930, the number of graduates for 1929-30, and 
•'he employment ot graduates in 1930-31. 

* 1039. Hu'b'bard, Franlt "William. Teacher demand and supply In the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools of the United States. Doctor’s, 1931. 
T. C., Col. Unlv. Washington, D. O., National education association, 1931. 

100 p. 

Attempts to show the major teacher supply and demand problems, to point out the 
signlflcanc'c of these problems to the welfare of the professions, and to arouse the interest 
of state departments of education and other agencies in making careful Investigations 

1640. Peterson, E. T., Ijindquist, E. E., and others. Teacher supply and 

demand in Iowa. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 464 p. (University of 

Iowa studies. Studies in education, vol. 7, no. 2, new series no. 229, June 
1&, 1932.) 

Deals with rural and city elementary teachers ; junior and senior high school teachers ; 
elementary. Junior high, and senior high school principals ; and school superintendents. 

1641. Ullrich, Oscar A. Taxation and oversupply of teachers, Williamson 

county sun, December 26, 1931. 4 p. (Reprinted.) 

^statistical data were obtained from the 26th biennial report of the Texas State de- 
partment of education, 1928—1930, vol 7, no 3, March 1931. In the teaching force 
there is a lack of understanding the purpose of the puhlic-school system due to the low 
standards required for the certification of teachers ; to the enormous turnover in the 
teaching personnel ; and to the overwhelming proportion of young and immature teachers. 
l>ntn in<lI<'Ute that the taxpayer pays for training about 10 teachers for every one that 
is needed. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 

1642. Haulot, Iieona M. Teacher retirement system for Arizona. Master’s, 
1931. atanford. 

* 1643- Wang, Chee. State retirement systems for public-school employees. 
Doctor’s, 1931. New York. 99 p. ms. 

lijscusaes the theory underlying the provisions for teacher retire m e n t and the early 
history of the movement ; the legal provisions of state systems for public-school employees ; 
deduces the underlying principles of retirement systems and classifies them for use 

TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 

1644. Ewing, Uertrude. Individual personality studies. Master’s, 1932. 
lud. St. T. O. 253 p. ms. (Abstract in: Indiana State teachers college. 
Teachers college journal, 3:176-77, July 1932.) 

Compares scholarship, citizenship, and intelligence records in showing how a teacher 
might study her pupils. 

1645. Hoffman, Ivan M. Rating of teacher characteristics by high-school 
pupils. Master’s, 1932. "Washington Univ. 78 p. ms. 

1646. Wadsworth., I»oda Mullen. A study of pupils’ opinions regarding their 
teachers. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1647. Walker, Harold Brooks. Pupils’ attitudes towards teachers as a basis 
for selection, placement, and rating of teachers. Master’s, 1932- Southern 
California. 

1648. Worrall, Mrs. Sue D. Characteristics of junior high school teachers 
which their pupils like or dislike. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 59 p. ms. 

Bee <xiso 1553. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


TEACHERS^ SALARIES 

1649. Barney, Eugene Eestus. The salaries of high-school teachers of Okla- 
homa for 1931-32. Master’s, 1932, Oklahoma. 308 p. ms. 

1650. Eamsworth, Plillo T. A study of wages and salaries paid in Utah. 
Utah educational review, 25 : 356-56, April 1932. 

Compares the salaries paid to teachers In Utah in 1030 with the standard wages 
paid to Workers in various trades in the state. 

• 1651. EUnson, Murphy Roy. Equations for predicting senior high school 
teachers’ salaries in Florida. Ooetor’s, 1931. Peabody. Nushvllh*. Toim., 
George Peabody college for teachers, 1^1. 48 p. (Contribution to oducalion, 

no. 96.) 

Compares the use of age. training, experience, and tenure in predicting toucher’s 
salaries in 1028—24 and in 1030—31. 

1652. Holy, Thonaas C., and othet'S. Cleveland teachers* salaries. A study 
sponsored by the Cleveland teachers federation in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land board of education. Columbus, Ohio State university, 1932. 106 p. (Ohio 
State university studies. Bureau of educational reHonreh monographs, no. 16.) 

Attempts to answer the questions ; What sularles do the Cleveland teachers merit as 
compared with other groups of similar training and experience? and Wluit cun the 
Cleveland school district afford to pay its teachers? The cities with which conditions 
in Cleveland were compared were : Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, I^lttsburgh, 8t 
liouls, and San Francisco. Usable replies to a questionnaire were received from 3,257 
Cleveland teachers 48.5 percent of the hlgh-school teachers, 40.8 percent of the 
junior high school teachers, and 63.2 percent of the elementary teachers received the 
maximum or above for standard training In October 1031. The percentage of all taxes 
going to schools Is larger in Cleveland than In the other comparable cities. Two- 
dfths of the staff were appointed without experience and three-fifths with previous 
teaching experience. Recently there has been a slight tendency to employ a larger 
proportion of new teachers between 20 and 85 years of age. 

1653. Eudeman, W. W. Teachers* salaries versus other prices. Nation's 
schools. 

Teachers* salaries over a series of years were translated Into ln<lex numbers and 
compared with index numbers of farm and food prices. Findings : It was found that 
up until 1922 teachers’ salaries lagged behind other prices. Since then teachers* salaries 
have been higher. 

1654. Noall, Irvin S. Beal wages of teachers. Utah educational review, 
26 : 360-66, April 1982. 

Presents the basic facts regarding the salaries paid and the real wages received by 
the teachers of Utah from 1918-16 through 1935-31. 

1666. Pence, A. C. Compensation of teachers when absent from duty. Mas- 
ter's, 1932. Ohio. 70 p. ms, 

1656. Pulliam, Nolan B. Correlation of experience and training as jtectors 
in determining the salary of elementary school teachers of Arizona. Master’s, 
1982. Stanford. 

1667. Shaw, James Oarydon. Relation of the salaries to the qualifications 
of the high school teachers of Oklahoma. Master’s, 1932. Oklu. A. anti M. Ctdl. 

1668. Southern, Clarence E. Comparison of experience and training as fac- 
tors in determining the salary of high-school teachers in Arizona. Master’s. 
1932. Stanford. 

See oteo 1478, 148T, 1603, 1611, 1698, 1684. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

ICiOl). A.n.dex'sou, E. W AlTjerty, H. B., avid, Eewis, E. E. An attempt to 
(lett^i'iniiie for what positions the College of education should train students. 
Columlms, Ohio State university, 1932. 

A list of educational positions for (ffhlcli the college trains students "was developed 

lGf>0. Anna, Anthony Eusehius. The written vocabulary of freshmen in 
their flrst semester at the University of Kentucky. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

1601. Amaentrout, ’W. D. Improving college teaching' by consulting the 
consumer. School executives magazine, 51 * 476-77, July 1932. 

Rresents the results of using the Purdue rating scale for instructors in Colorado 
State teachers college. 

1602. Amesen, Arthur Erlynn. Effect of shortened period of preparation 
on college work. Master’s, 1982. Chicago. 42 p. ms. 

Studies success as college freshmen at the University of Utah of a group of 384 
graduates of the Salt Lake City high schools, part of whom graduated under the 12-year 
plan and part under the 11-year plan. 

1603. As h er, E. J. Relations of tested Intelligence to scholarship at the 
University of Kentucky. Master’s, 1931. Kentucky. 

1664. Eadgley, Herbert H, Study of fellowships and scholarships in uni- 
versities. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

1665. BaJkexnan, Albert E. A study of the Springfield alumni. Master’s, 
1932. T. M. O. A. Ooll. 120 p. ms. 

1666. Batoheller, Eelxdar - Elliott. A study of certain traits differentiating 
superior from inferior freshmen. Master’s, 1931. Buffalo. 

3667. Bay, Clinton Otto. A study of the counseling activities of college 
deans of men. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1668. Belser, Mack JT. Information required from new students by colleges 
and universities. Master’s, 1932. Michigan. 41 p. ms. 

1669. Bilderseee, Adele. S'tate scholarship students at Hunter college of 
the City of New York. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O , Col. Univ. New York City, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 138 p. (Contributions to educa- 

tion, no. 640.) 

Data indicate that the scholarship of state scholars at Hunter college amply justifies 
the state In awarding the scholarships. 

♦ 1670. Brody, Alexander. The relation of government to higher education. 
A study of the legal, political, and constitutional status of American state 
universities. Doctor’s, 1982. New York. 301 p. ms. 

Discusses higher education and the rise of the national state ; legal administrative 
distinctions between the common school system and higher education ; juristic nature 
of state universities ; mechanics of the administration of state higher education ; -the 
university as a corporate etntity ; higher education as an independent function of 
state; universities as independent agencies of the state government and as quasl-lnde- 
pendent agencies of the state government. 

1071. Brown, Edwin J. A study of the facts and conditions Involved in the 
problem of college admissions. Topeka, Kansas State printing plant, 1931- 
56 p. (Bulletin of the graduate division of Kansas State teachers college of 
Emporia. Stixdies in education, no. 4. April 1931.) 

Based on a study of college admission requirements, a proposed plan on admission 
was prepared and sent to colleges and high schools From a study of the replies of 

171938 — 33 10 
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RESEARCH STI^riKS IN' EliHCATlUN 


877 hlgh-fichool principals nna of eoll*-«c- uffliMalH It tliut It w^tiild 1 * 4 ‘ uinlvslrable 

and Impracticable to attempt to Hecun* entire unifurnilty in tlie matter of coIleKe 
admissions. 

1672. Sullock, Henry Morton. xV history of Kmory 18S4-1D16. 

Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 

1673. Butler, Ethel Eois. A study of the distribution of j^nides in Loyola 
university- Master's, 1931. Loyola. 166 p. ms. 

1673. Caine, James Batrick. A study of Newman’s theory of higher educa- 
tion. Master’s, 1932- St. Louis. 57 p. ms. 

1076. Comstock, Kathryn V, A conix>arative study of native versus im- 
ported students at Ohio State university. Master's, lt)32. Ohit^. 125 p. ma. 

1676. Connor, Jerome Alton. Survey of housing conditions for students at 
the University of Florida. Master’s, 1931. Florida. 

1677. Cooney, Juanita Mae. Adaptability of cooperative purchasing to 
campus organisMitlons. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M. Oill. 

1678. Cowley, W, H. A study of tlie relative merits of the quarter and 

semester systems. Report of faculty committee, approvixi by the faculty and 
board of trustees of the Ohio jStiite university. Coluinlms, Ohio State unlveCKlty, 
1932. 52 p 

The six major problems investigated iu the s-tiidy woin* : The quality uf instruetinu ; 
effectiveness of examinations; the Ix^tter plan for the student body; the Is'tter plan for 
the instructional staff; adnilniatratlve efBclency ; and the Kuect^sH and quality of the 
summer scHslon. Questionnaires were tilled out hy menitH^rs of tin* faculty; graduate 
students who had studied under Imtb Hyutema; proftmslunal students who hod atudhal 
under both systems ; undergraduates who had studied under both systems ; and by 518 
students who had studied under the quarter system only The nH’omuieiidatlon that th«% 
university continue on the quarter system was adopted almost inianlnioualy. 

1679. Ciixxk, Cedric L. Specifleatious for stage lighting equipment for a 
university theatre. Master’s, 1832. Iowa. 

1680. Davis, Eva M., and Distad, H. "W. A plan for vitalizing the teaching 
of two courses in e<lucatton. Educational admin istrutlon niul susiervlaictn, 
18:178-84, March 1932. (Reprinted.) 

I>eHGrlbe8 an attempt to carry out prtnetpleH t>f learnixig and teaching In two claanes 
in education during the 1831 summer st'sHlon at New M«*xi(v> Htafe teiichera collie. 

1681. Dobbin, Paul Robinson. A study of Sterling college with apeelal 
reference to its educational investments and educational contributions Master's, 
1932. Kansas. 

1682. Eorlcb., Alvin C. Enlarging the vocabularies of college 
English journal (college edition), 21:135-41, February 1932. 

Reports the results of an experiment designed to enlarge the vocabularies of 
freshmen. The study was conducted in freshman RngUsh clnsaes during the acadwaaitc year 
of 1928-30. Students in the experimental group were given intensive drill on 100 w'ords 
each week throughout the fall quarter. The members of the control group did iKit 
participate In the special exercises. Both groups were given final tests at the end of 
the fall, winter, and spring quarters. The evidence reveals significantly greater gains in 
vocabularly for the experimental group than for the control group. This dlfferenct^ peraists 
three and six months after the training period. 

1683. Improvement in scholarship during the probatlonaty period. 

School and society, 35 : 129-34, Januar 3 ' 23, 1982. 

Data Indicate that the reading ability of probation students is Inferior to that of other 
students of equal mental ability who are succeeding with their college work ; poor stodosts 
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Improve their scholarship during the probationary period ; Improvement does not seem 
attributable to the program of special training 

1684: Should freshman composition be abolished? English journal 

(college edition), 21:211-19, March 1932. 

16S6. Elndley, 'Waxren Q-eorge. Specialization of verbal facility at the col- 
lege entrance level. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O , Col. Unlv. New York City, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1983. 76 p. (Contributions to education, no. 

667.) 

I>lhCUHsc8 the possibility of differentiating bet^veen a general sclentldc vocabulary and 
a general literary vocabulary at the colleg'e entrance level in a population of 72 at 
Cooper Union, In a population of 36 pre-engineering students at Yale university, and In 
a population of 45 liberal arts students at Yale university. 

1086. Ford, Edith Q-. Relation between academic success and self-support 
while in college. Master’s, 1931. Kentucky. 

1687. Fraser, Mowat G. Plans for the American college. A critical study 
of underlying assumptions and their implications. Doctor’s 1932. T. C., Col. 
Univ. 

Formulates and applies criteria for evaluating the alms and methods used In liberal 
arts colleges. 

1088, Froehlich, Mrs. Aleen K. Opportunities for women in collegea Mas- 
ter's, 1932. Ohio. 435 p. ms. 

1689. OarriBon, Oarmi L. Orientation for college students, a textbook. 
Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

1690. Oerherich, J. R. Scholastic success of graduates from the University 
of Arkansas, 1927 to 1930. Fayetteville, University of Arkansas, 1932. 10 p. ms. 

1091. Glover, John George. Functional organization of purchasing In 
university administration. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 205 p. ms. 

DIbcurscb the historical development of the purchasing activity; the organization and 
operation of the purchasing function In the Federal government; analyzes textbooks on 
puPchuHlng ; principles of purchasing , and scientific requirements for the functional 
organization of purchasing In modern American colleges and universities. 

* 1692. Godfrey, Noel Davis, Some phases of collegiate and university edu- 
cation in Maine — ^historically studied. Doctor’s, 1931. New York. 191 p. ms. 

l>iscu.sses higher education In Maine from the standpoint of sources of support, condi- 
tiona of entrance, methods of college teaching, system of electives and prevocational 
courses, and the evolution of the college curriculum. 

1693. Gordon, Mary Agnes. Sigma values for scholarship marks at the 
University of Kentucky. 1931. Lexington, University of Kentucky. 

1694. Gould, Gertrude. The value of remedial exercises in reading for col- 
lege freshmen. Master’s, 1932. Wyoming. 141 p. ms. 

1695. Grant, Lars J. The success of college students from public high 
schools and from private schools. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 58 p. ms. 

1696. Guiler, Walter Scribner. Background deficiencies. Journal of higher 
education, 3 ; 369—72, October 1932 

Analyzes background deficiencies of college freshmen, as revealed by tests In read.ing, 
spelling, computational arithmetic, and grammatical usage ; and attempts to evaluate the 
potency of individualized remedial -work In overcoming deficiencies In spelling, capitaliza- 
tion punctuation, sentence structure, and grammatical usage; to determine the perma- 
nency of the learning which results from individualized remedial instruction. 
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research: studies in education 


1 ^ 7 , Improving college freshmen In spoiling. Journal of e<UK*utioiial 

research, 24 : 209-15, October 1931. 

Describes an experiment conducted with 360 college freahmen in an attempt t«) discover 
how much improvement may be expected from a tcchuiaue of leurning which helps each 
student discover his own difficult words and then enables him to Identify the crucial 
point or points in each troublesome word. 

1698 . Remediation of college freshmen in capitalization. IQduca- 

tlonal method, 11 * 640-44, June 1932. 

Attempts to discover the amount of improvement which may be expected from an Indl- 
vldnallzed remedial program in capitalization. 

1699 . Remediation of college freshmen in punctuatUm. Peabody 

Journal of education, 9 : 152—68, November 1031. 

The purpose of an experiment, which involves 116 college freshmen, was to discover 
the extent of Improvement which may he expected from an Individualized remedial program 
in punctuation. 

1700. R[alui, Harold E. An analysis of the academic progress of the 1980-31 
State university of Iowa freshmen. Master's, 1932 l Iowa. 53 p. ms. 

1701. •Ha-rriTn, William Conrad. Applications of Oewey’s philosophy of edu- 
cation to college education. Master’s, 1932. Yale. 

1702. Hardy, Margaret Boude. Preprofessional requirements in schools of 
education. Master’s, 1931. George Washington. 

Comi>ares course requirements by semester hours in major subject fields in publicly 
controlled universities, privately controlled universities, publicly controlled colleges, and 
privately controlled colleges, and by totals. 

* 1703. Harris, Haniel. The relation to college girades of some factors other 
than intelligence. Doctor’s, 1931. Columbia. New York City, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1931. 55 p, (Archives of psychology, no. 131.) 

Studies 466 members of the freshman class of the College of the City of New York, 
homogeneous as to cultural background, classified according to various criteria . and 
compares the groups as to grades and average Alpha scorea Studies school attitude, per- 
sonality, books and periodicals, recreations, extracurricular activities, sports, course, 
subjects studied, vocational choice, age, race, economic status, social background, physical 
health, and outside work. 

1704. Hartma n n, William C. An Investigation of the growth and present 
status of private business colleges. 'Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 86 p. ms. 

1705. Heilman, J. T3. The rellabiUty of college teachers classroom tests. 
Educational administration and supervision: a 7:, 535-43, October 1831. 

The reliability coefficients of college teachers’ tests vary from 0.60 to 0.06. Ab<»ut 
one third of the tests are highly reliable, about one third are fairly reliable, and about 
one third are very unreliable Teachers’ tests vary widely la lengthy some eontalulng 
five times as many Items sts others. They also vary enormously in difficulty. The aver* 
age class score is 66 percent of the total in some cases and 8S percent In others. The 
average college teacher requires a test or series of tests with 300 Items to obtain a 
satisfactory degree of reliability, 

1706. HniTtia . rt , Douis Eredexick. Do Indiana university graduates follow 
a vocation for which they are trained? Doctor’s, 1932. Indiana. 347 p. 

1707. Howes, Norman. Ellsworth, The significance of personality traits as 
factors in college success. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T, C. 

1708. Hung, Ko-Wong. Student tuition and fees in American universities, 
1889-80 to 1929-30. Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

Data Indicate that most of the state universities charged no tuition In the college of 
arts and sciences during the period studied ; those charging fees Increased them during 
the past decade ; total student charges increased from 188t>-00 to 1020—30, 
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1709. Irvine, Jessie I*. A comparison, of fraternity and nonfratemlty groups 
In the University of Kentucky as to mortality In college. Master’s, 1931. 
Kentucky. 

1710 J ohnson, Anna Mayrell. The relation of age, intelligence, and certain 
other factors to the persistence of freshmen in college. Master’s, 19S2_ 
Kentucky. 

1711 Joh,nson, Palmer O. A comparison of enrollment trends at combined 

and separate land-grant Institutions Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
1932. 25 p. ms. 

Data Indicate that the trend at state imiverslttes has not deviated "widely from that 
of the separate land-grant iustltalons. 

1712. The occupational stability of university graduates. Minneapo- 

lis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 99 p. ms. 

Studies the Initial and present occupational distribution of 4,500 university graduates ; 
their Intervening occupational history ; the relation between the field of specialization 
an<l occupation entered , factors In the selection of the initial positions ; and the expecta- 
tion of occupational stability. 

1713. The University of Minnesota faculty personnel. Minneapolis. 

University of Minnesota, 1932. 150 p. ms. 

1714. Kelley, Henry O. The case of military "training in American schools 
find colleges. Master’s, 1932. Boston Univ. 91 p. ms. 

The study gives a history of military training in American schools and colleges, the 
National defense act of ld20 and R O. T. C., other types of "training, the extent and 
status of military txaltilng at the present time, study of arguments for military "training 
found in catalogs of military schools, and a study of opinions of educators 

1715. Keys, Alice. Relationship of student load to scholarship and intel- 
ligence. Master’s [1931]. Kentucky. 

1710. Knode, Jay C. Problems of freshman scholarship In a small state 

xmlversity. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico press, 1931. 39 p. (Uni- 

versity of New Mexico bulletin, vol. 6, no. 4. Education series, whole no. 203. 
November 1, 1931.) 

A study was made of the social hacligro'uuds, and of the ranking of seven suggested 
contses, by students at the TJnlverslty of New Mexico ; by members of the faculty ; by 
parents and public-school officials. 

1717. Kuxtas, Paul Sussell. Kntrance requirements "to state and certain 
private or endowed universities. Master’s, 1932. Southern California 

1718. ZiaBome, Paul Charles. The written language difficulties of Master 
of arts candidates. Master’s, 1931. Colo. St. T. C. 

1719. Ijeach, Hdgar S. A study of certain factors conditioning choice of 
college and selection of occupation of Kvanston township high-school seniors of 
the class of 1931. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 




1720. Iiioyd-Jones, Psther Mcl>. Pertinent opinions of deans of women: 
study of change In social attitudes. New York City, Teachers college, Colum- 
universlty, 1932. 16 p. ms. 

study of the attitudes of 86 deans of women In graduate study at Teachers college, 
measured by a revision of the G. Watson test of opinion. The test was given the 
up again after an S-months' period of s-tudy Findings The group, as a whole, was 
e conaerva-tive. 


721. Ziockridge, Mrs. Plsie Shockley. Prognostic significance of the re- 
ts of a composite test for college freshmen as shown by a critical study of 
component scores. Master’s, 1931. Indiana. 
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1722. Dupo, RCadelizxe. A study of tbe value-teatloncles of 63 college girls. 
Master ’s» 1932. Columbia. 

* 1723. McCafPerty, Lucy A. Preprofessional and professional training in 
Catholic women’s colleges. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 164 p, ms. 

Data were secured from the catuloes of the large majority of the 4-year Catholic 
women’s colleges ; questionnaires sent to the graduates of a Humpling t»f tlie 4-yeHr 
Catholic women's colleges ; answers to personal letters sent to the prosidents or other 
admlnlstratlye officials of certain of the colleges ; and answers to letters scxit to repre- 
sentatives of certain educational agencies. The cultural aim is paramouitt in these 
colleges. Most of the colleges prepare their students to teach in secondary schools 
rather than in elementary schools. Music and home economics are taught in the 
Catholic women’s colleges. The majority of their graduates are t>ngnge<l In teaching. 

1724. McCain, John Walher, jr. The development of financial support for 
the University of South Carolina, the Citadel, Clemson college, and Wlnthrop 
college as revealed in legislative action. Master’s. HW2. Duke. 2D4 p- ms. 

1725. McLendon, J. Arnold. A study of the first freshman class of the 
Texas technological college, September 19^ to January 1020. Master’s, 1981. 
Texas Tech. Coll. 

1726. McMurtrey, Qeorge “Winnette. A study of the scholastic achievement 

of the intellectually lowest 10 i>ercent of the freshmen who imtered the college 
of liberal arts of the State University of Iowa, 1920-1029. DtK'tor’s, 1932. 
Iowa. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studies. Series on aims and progress 
of research, no. 38. New series no. 248. 2 p. ) 

Of the work undertaken by 803 students who ranked in the lowest doeilc on the 
Iowa qualifying examination during a 10-year period, 22 percent was of non-passing 
quality, and 29 percent was above the level required for graduation ; 71 p4*rcent of 
these students do not do satisfactory work In the standard liberal arts etiursi* ; yet it 
la not advisable to deny admission to all students of this level of ahtlity; the wide 
variation in difficulty ©f freshmen and sophomores suggests the advisability of a modi- 
fied curriculum for students who may be on the campus not more* titan two years, since 
nine-tenths of the low decile students who drop out do so before the beginning of 
the third year. 

•1727. MacNeel, Joseph. Haymond. A study of 8t>me i>roblemH encountered 
in the admission of students as candidates for the degrt^ of Master of arts 
at Teachers college, Columbia university. Doctor’s, 1031. T. C., Col, Univ., 
New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1032. 91 p, (Con- 

tributions to education, no. 524.) 

The purpose of the study was: (1) to determine the relative effectiveness of various 
types of undergraduate preparation for graduate work in education at Columbia univer- 
sity ; (2) to study the records made at undergraduate institutions and at Teachers eol- 
lege by 509 persons who recelve<l the degree of Master of arts fr«»aa Columbia university 
during the years 1928-20 and 1929-30; (3) to determine the relationship between 
certain items In these records and success at Teachers college; (4) to determine If the 
results of such comparisons can be used in predicting degrees of success In graduate 
work In education; and (5) to make recommendations regarding the admission to 
graduate work in education at Columbia university of candidates for the degree of 
Master of arts. 

17^, MahAn, Kaxry C. The relative ability and scholarship of college stu 
deats coming from accredited and non-accredlted high schools. Master^s, 196# 
Ohio. 36 p. ma. ^ 

Students ftom accredited high schools were found to be higher In intelUgenee 
steasimed by the Ohio State university entrance examine tloa ; difference in aeholarst 
did not decrease during the seven semesters studied, and was not as great as ®i 
dhl!erenoe In intelligence. 
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^ 1729. Maine. University. Suxvey of higlier education in Maine. [New 
York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932]. 430 p, 

H S. Boardman, director. 

Discusses the needs of Maine for higher education ; the ability of the State to satisfy 
the uc«‘tls : surveys the four colleges — Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, and the University of 
Mu ne in respect to their physical plants, teaching staffs, student bodies, finances, 
organization and administration, and alumni. 

> 

1<30. iMCaller, J. B. Personality of the candidates for the Hldlson scholar- 
shir* School and society, 35 : 438-i2, March 26, 1932. 

A. survey of the records of t)8 candidates for the JBidlson scholarship during 1928 — ^29 
and 1920 30 found that the candidates were of superior Intelligence and achievement 
in the study of science. 

Mlallon, W ilf red IMlchael. The Jesuit college : nn investigation into 
factors afEectiug the educational efficiency of the Jesuit colleges in the central 
states. Doctor’s, 1932. St. Louis. 600 p. ms. 

1732. Mandrey, 'William Henry. Facilities for higher education available 
to the youth of Connecticut. Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 

* 1733. Mason, Mary XHizabethu Registration in relation to the advisory 
system during registration periods. School of education. New York University. 
Master’s, 1932, New York. 61 p. ms. 

Part 1. Analysis of undergrraduate registration in relation to the advisory system 
during registration periods. School of education. New York University, September 1929- 
Sept ember 1030. Part 2. Analysis of graduate registration in relation to the advisory 
system during the registration periods. School of education. New York University, Sep- 
tember 1920— February 1931. 

1734. Miller, Leon. The organization and efficiency of intra-mural programs 
in colleges and universities. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1730. Minnesota. University- Laws and regulations governing the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota compiled from the statutes of the United States, statutes 
of Minnesota, regulations of departments of the Federal government, minutes of 
the board of regents, acts of the university senate. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota press, 1931. 601 p. 

17S6 Mirus, Maxine. Language errors of college freshmen. Master’s, 1932. 
Washington Univ. 42 p. ms. 

* 1737. Parker, Lockie. Factors in the development of the higher education 
of women in the United States. Master’s, 1932. New York. 90 p. ms. 

Discusses learned women before the ICestoratlon ; the Reformation ; the dissenting 
sects and the American colonies ; the new nation and natural rights, 1776— 1S25 ; educa- 
tion of women from 182^-1870 ; and the growth of instltutLons for higher education of 
women from 1870 to the present. 

1738. Parr, F. W. The status of how to study work In State universities. 
School review. 

Questionnaire data were received from 41 out of a possible 46 institutions 

1739. Polonsky, Israel B. A comparative study of Phi beta kappa men 
,th others at the College of the City of New York. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

.740. Qualls, Orron Alvan. Relation of high-school subjects to student suc- 
^ at Presno State college. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

741- Reeves, Ployd W., Russell, John. Dale, and others. The liberal arts 
ege, based upon sujrveys of 36 colleges related to the Methodist Dpiscopal 
Lrch- Chicago, 111., University of Chicago press, 1932. 716 p. 

'art 1 : The service and administration of colleges ; part 2 • Physical plants, equlp- 
it, and libraries ; part 3 : College Instructional facilities , part 4 : Student personnel 
lolleges ; pert 6 : College finance ; part 6 : BMture of the college. 
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1742. Ito'binson, Sallie Blizabetli. An analysis of the content of orientation 
courses for freshmen in American colleses and universities, Mastez-’s, 1931. 
Chicago. 91 p- 

The study Is a questionnaire Investlffatlon of tbe extent of use and present practices 
of orientation courses in 107 universities and colleges. 

1743. Schaal, Shigrene A. A comparative study of the opinions and attitudes 
of students of four undergraduate classes in 10 colleges and universities in 
Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. Doctor’s, 1931. Aniorican 
XJniv. 158 p. ms. 

* 1744. Schwlerlng, Oscar O. Curricular reorganization in tlie lower division 
of state universities with special application to the University of Wyoming. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 240 p. ms. 

Data were secured frozn catalogs of state universities, and from replies to question- 
nalres sent to the deans of the colleges of liberal arts, (Education, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and engineering in the state universities, to show the present trends as to practices 
In administrative organization and function, changes being Introduecid, the nature of the 
changes, and expert opinion rt'gardlug the desirability of certain of thi* changes. A d<‘- 
tailed study was made of 380 freshmen of 1930—31, and of the graduating class of 
1931 of the University of Wyoming. Deans of colleges of liberal arts, «<lueatlon, and 
commerce of state universities seem to favor the segregation of the lower division of 
the curriculum by a distinct line of demarcation or a junior college organization, while 
deans of the colleges of agriculture and engineering favor segregation to a much lesser 
degree. 

1746. Sebem, H. W. An analysis of achievement of dormitory and frater- 
nity freshmen. Master’s, 1^2. Iowa. 

1746. Sensing, Thurmaxi. OoUege business management. Master’s, 1932. 
Peabody. 7 p. ms. ■ 

Studies collie business management In general and the business management of 124 
teachers colleges In the United States. 

1747- Shof stall, Weldon Pemry. Relative value of freshman-SBOphomox^ 
courses as predictors of scholastic success In the professional schools and col- 
leges of Missouri. Doctor’s, 1932. Missouri. 

1748. Silverman, T., ond Jones, 'Vemon. A study of early entrance to col- 
lege. Journal of educational psychology, 23; 58-72, January 1982. 

Studies a large number of students who entered college at a young age. ]9bUow-up 
study Indicates that the young students are not, as a general mie, placed at any dis- 
advantage in college due to their age. 

1749. Storey, Millie Bugenia. The status and objectives of the dean of 
women in the small colleges. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 62 p, ms. 

1750. Taylor, William David, /r. A study showing the vocational oppor- 
tunities obtainable through the academic Channels of the University of Wash- 
ington. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 290 p. ms. 

♦ 1761. Tewlcsbury, Donald <3t. The founding of American colleges and uni- 

versities before the Civil War with particular reference to the religious influ- 
ences bearing npon the college movement. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C„ Col. Uni 
New York City, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1032. 254 p. (C< 

tiibutions to education, no. 543.) 

The study takes up the moving frontier and the American college; the founding'' 
denominational colleges before the Civil War; and the founding of the state unlversl* 
before the Civil War. 

1762. Timothy, Ralph Killion. Study of a group of university men 
qualified because of poor scholarship. Master’s, 1981. Stanford. 
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1753. Tyler, Halph. W,, and others. Service studies in tilglier education. 

Columbus Ohio State university, 1932. 283 p. (Ohio State university studles. 

Burcau of educational research monographs, no, 15.) 

Contents : (1) Methods followed in the teaching of general botany, by Homer C 

Sampson and I^wis H, Tlfllany, p. 3—42; (2) Construction of examinations in botany 
and zoology, by Italpb W. Tyler, p. 43-51 , (3) Reorganization of the elemoutaiy couises 
in zoology, by William M. Barrows, p 62-71, (4) Special treatment for superior students 
in goneral zoology, by David P. Miller, p. 72-78; (5) An experiment in sectioning stu- 
dents in the second course in zoology, by Jobn W Price and John A. Miller, p. 79-92 ; 
1(1) Remedial instruction for students having difttculty In zoology, by Blanche B. M. 
Meyer, p. 93—108 ; (7), Certain administrative procedures in botany and zoology, by 
Ralph W. Tyler, p 100—22 ; (8) Adapting Instruction to the ability of the student In 
the romnneo languages, by Robert B. Monroe, p. 123—34 ; (9> Adapting elementary Ger- 
man to the needs of the gifted student, by Walter Gausewitz, p. 136—40 , (10) Psychol- 
ogy for beginners, by Ployd C. Dockeray, p 141-60; (11) Some recent developments In 
history instruction, by Arthur H. Noyes, p. 161-66 ; (12) Courses in applied English, by 
Suda A. llarbarger, p. 167—68 ; (18) Revision of the elementary course in textiles, by 
Eve Kllzahcth Turnbull and Marlon B. Grllftth, p 169—86 ; (14) Survey of agriculture, 
by H. W. Nisonger, p. 187—206 ; (16) Forecasting academic success In the college of 
commerce and administration, by Charles Wells Reeder, p. 206—20 ; (16) Encouraging 
the superior freshman students in the college of arts and sciences, by Huntley Dupre, 
p. 221-30. 

1754. Ullrich, Oscar A. Higher education and more taxes. Georgetown, 
Tex., Southwestern university, 1932L 

1766. TTmstattd, J, G. Independent study plan 1930-31, Minneapolis, 'Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1932. 96 p. ms. 

1750 , The Minnesota freshmen of 1929. Minneapolis, University of 

Minnesota, 1931. 107 p, ms, 

Studies age, college aptitude, birthplace of father, occupation of father, occupation of 
mother, and size of home town. 

1767. Upshall, C. C., and Masters, Harry V. The achievement of freshmen 

who take sophomore and junior courses. Bellingham, Washington State normal 
school, 1932. 6 p. ms. 

The students In all sophomore, junior, and senior classes were classifled according to 
the number of quarters of college work they had taken. Of 680 students registered In 
these courses 80 were found to be freshmen. The achievement of these 80 freshmen was 
studiCHl in detail. Findings : Slightly better than average freshmen were admitted to 
tlies<> coursoH. In spite of the supposed handicap that they experienced in entering 
advanced courses they were able to make slightly better than average gprades. Only 1 
of the KO freshmen students received a failing grade in the courses primarily designed for 
sophomores, Juniors, and seniors 


* 1768. Walter, Hubert C. The change in international and interracial atti- 
tudes from the freshman to the senior year in some schools of the Pennsylvania 
State college. Master’s, 1032. Penn. State. 29 p. ms. 


The test of international attitudes was administered to groups of freshmen and 
seniors in the schools of liberal arts, engineering, and agiicnlture at Pennsylvania State 
college A total o'f 146 freshmen and 134 seniors took the test. Data indicate that the 
seniors were more liberal than the freshmen, little efCort seems to have been made by 
e college to make the student more liberal minded. 

769. Wallcer, Minnie McX^aughlin. Future of the small college as sug- 
ted by Dr. William Rainey Harper in 1900. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

60. Warren, Hoah. Relation of college specialization to vocational occu- 
on. Master’s, 1982. Emory. 

study of the relation between departmental speecializatlon and subsequent occupa- 
of the graduates of the department of commerce of the Georgia school of technology. 
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1761. Watson, Goodwin, and Green, Geraldine. Scientific studies and l>er- 
sonal opinion on sex questions. Journal of abnormal and social psychology, 
27: 130-16, July-September 1^32. 

A comparison was made of expectations in minds of graduate students of education 
with actual findings of Hamllton-Davls. Variability among student estimates was large; 
no one type was especially well Informed ; there were 20 points of agreement and 20 
points of disagreement 

1762. Weaver, U. Grant. Factors associated with success of graduate stu- 
dents in the College of education of the University of Colorado. Master’s, 1932. 
Colorado. 

1763. Wesley, Emory Jones. A relation of vocabulary and academic 
achievement in college. Master's, 1932. Kentucky. 

1764. Whitney, F. Ij. Success of students in college. Colorado school Jour- 
nal, 47 ; 27-28, November 1931. 

This is a committee statement relative to what confrtltutea college succcah and the 
reBpoDSlbllities of the college for the success of Its students. 

1765. Williams, Itobert L. A comparative study of enrollments and costs 

in the State college for women. Columbus, Mississippi State eollegc for women, 
1932. 7 p. ms. 

The study included enrollment data of nil types of staU^-nupported nohonts in states 
operating colleges for women. Findings: (1) Retention of atudeats in state colleges 
for women compares favorably with retention of students in state unlversltlca and other 
state-supported schools ; (2) practice of charging fees (amounts, type, etc.) varies greatly 
In all schools 

1766. A partial survey of collegiate alumnae relatPuiH in 106 <n>Ileges. 

Journal of higher education. 

1767. Present practices In administerixig quality points in 107 Ameri- 

can colleges and universities. Columbus, Mississippi State college for women, 
1981. 9 p. ms. 

Replies to a questionnaire were received from 172 colleges having BOO or more stu- 
dents. Practices in awarding quality points vary greatly from one school to another. 

1768. Wilson, Jessie Douise. Degrees received, geographical locations, occu- 
pations followed, and distinct achievements attained by the alumni of the 
University of Kentucky- Master's, 1932. Kentucky. 

* 1769. Witherlngton, Senxy Oajrl. A history of state higher education In 
Tennessee. Doctor's, 1931. Chicago. Chicago, DL, University of Chicago, 
1931. 271 p. 

The study took up the progress of state higher education from an institutional point 
of view : the social and economic conditions which caused Indifference towards education 
for a century ; and the rise of new forces and conditions which determined a new trend 
of higher education after about 1900, 

1770- Wolf, Lyle Blavener. Orientation of hlgh-school graduates in certain 
fields of collegiate specillzation. Master’s, 1932. Chicago, 100 p. ms. 

1771. Tearsley, Elizabeth. A study of 147 small colleges from 1920-19^ 
Master's, 1932. American Unlv. 58 p. ms. 

See oZso 189, 278. 324, 882. 1424, 1461, 1467, 1485, 1601, 1541, 3652. 1562, If. 
1685, 1968, 1984, 2095, 2143, 2152, 2288, 2518 ; and under Education of women ; Kd 
tlonal and vocational guidance ; Educational history ; Health and physical educat* 
Home economics ; Ubrarles and reading ; Manual and vocational training ; and Bp» 
subjects of the curriculum. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 

1772. Seaumont, Henry. Student employment at a state university. Lex- 
ington, University ot Kentucky, 1931. Personnel journal, 11 : 17-19, June 1932. 

* 1773. Collins, Clxarles P. An employment blank to be used In school of 
education placement bureaus. Master’s, 1932. New York. Ill p. ms. 

An anulymis of the registration blanks used by university and college placement bureaus 

1774. Cowley, W. H. The personnel bibliographical index. Columbus, Ohio 

State univei’Sity, 1932. 433 p. 

This is an annotated bibliography of the best ■writings on problems of student personnel 
administration. 

1775. Culver, Benjamin P. Study of the vocational intentions of students 
with advanced standing at Stanford University. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

* 1776. Bistler, Tbeodore A. A case study of 65 men who were dropped for 
poor scholarship ftom the University college of New York University in Febru- 
ary, 1930'. Master’s, 1932. New York. 139 p. ms. 

A study 'was made of the high-school entrance credentials, the 4-years hlgh-school 
record, the personal application for admission to college, the record of the psychological 
examination, and the college record of each of the men students who were dropped 
for poor scholarship. 

1777. Bnrlcli, Alvin C. College failures. Minneapolis, University of Mln- 

ne.sota, 1932. 39 p. ms. 

In this study a student is considered as a failure if he has failed a particular course 
two or more times, or if he has failed three or more courses. The records of these 
students show that within the college of science, literature, and art, only a small 
proportion of failing students reach the junior and senior years (4 percent). 

1778. A comparative study of probation, average, and honor students. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 94 p, ms 

The dlffcteuces between probation, average, and honor students are presented In this 
study under the headings : Personal history, home background, the home, college life, 
ability of groups, and interests- The most sticking differences appear in scholarship, 
intelligence, reading ability, and reading interests. 

1779. The photographic eye-movement records of successful and un- 

successful college students. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 

10 p. ms. 

In this study the photographic records of eye-movements for probation students are 
compareti with similar records for nonprobation students. The groups have been matched 
on the basis of ability as measured by the Miller analogies test. The results reveal a 
tendency indicating that ■the probation s'tudents are slower readers than nonprobation 
students. The differences, however, are not signlflcan't. 


1780. The reliability and validity of photographic eye-movement 

records. Journal of educational psychology. 24 : 118-22, February 1933. 

In this study the photographic eye-movement records of 173 college students are 
shown to be fairly reliable. However, when reading comprehension and rate tests, 
telUgence tests, achievement tests, and college marks are need as criteria, the records 
not appear to be valid. The group of subjects used in this study is larger than any 
etofore In in'vestlgationB of this kind. 

81. Fiiswold, I. O. The measurement and utilization of student reactions 
he study of college problems. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1931. 
p. ms. 

survey of literature, 1912 to 1931, dealing with the measurement and use made 
udent reactions — Interests, attitudes, and judgments — in studying various problems 
e college and university level. 
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1782 GerbericR, J. 3EL Persistence in attenaunco of students entering the 
University of Arkansas as freshmen in SoptomlK?r 1027 and 3028. Fayetteville, 
University of Arkansas, 1932, 28 p. ms. 

Data Indicate that persistence In college of Inllial n*Klstrat U»ii varied from cMllentf* lu 
college; percentage of graduation la the variouH c«lh‘go8 wan atrect4Ml Ity otlaT ttudors 
than mere persistence; intellectual selection aceoinpao.vlni; larslstiuit-** varW'tl frnm 
college to College. 

17 g 3 . Prediction of general scholastic* success ami of spccltic suhjei*t 

success in the University of Arkansas, lJ^&-2iO to 1031—32. Fayetteville, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, 1932. 11 p. nis. 

Correlation and tabular methods wore uaod In ahowlng llu* r«>hit hat.' hips heiwt'on 
mental ability and general scholastic aucct'sa and hetwiH'H aptUudo fttr and Htn'coHs In 
apeclflc subjects. Satisfactory relationships wore found, iHtth for stiuiilardt'i!«‘d and 
locally constructed aptitude measures. Testa uai'd In the .^rkaie'us ctlue.ii iotnil guidance 
survey for hIgh-school seniors were found to be prtMlIctlve of coJleKo mu<'c«hm. 

1784 . and Cade, Ct-eorgo N, The reading and mothiids of study ** 

course at the University of Arkansas, 1931-32. FayettevUle, tlnlvorslty of 
Arkansas, 1932. 5 p. ms. 

A controlled study to determine the value of remedial training In rtwllng fur freah- 
men deficient in reading ability and study metlunls. Htutlenta of the apeclat ctuirso 
achieved higher general gradca than control HtinleutH. 3tu«lcnl« nUt»w<‘<l to d»op tin* 
special course after 4 or 10 wet'ks of training la'cauBo of lnipTov<Ml rciMllng at»Uity 
surpassed in scholarship those continuing In the counuv 

1785. Reading background and intereHta of HtUileiitK ♦*!ift*rii»K th<* 

University of Arkansas as freshmen in September 1931. Fjtyettovilli*, r»Jv<*i*slfy 
of Arkansas, 1932, 15 p. ms. 

Data wore secured from the answers to a quest ion nil I rt* hUed out l*y atauit UM) entering 
freshmen in September 1931 Data were also stH'urc'd on Tdi KtiahudH win* of 

reading deficiencies were obliged to take a courKe in nmding and methiMls of study. I'lnt 
special students had a background lews conducive to the development of reading ability 
and interest than the average freshman. 

1786. Gillette, Annette £>. A study of the Thuretone personality ocheilulcA 
of well-adjusted and maladjusteil college freshmen. Mnst<*r*K, 1932. Cotumbin. 

1787. Johnson, Palmer O. The collegiate destination of high school grad- 
uates. Minneapolis, University of Minnestitn, 1932. 26 p. ms. 

Discusses the collegiate destination of the graduates of upproxlinntely 3,100 high 
schools accredited by the North ctuitral aKHocIatlon of coih'gea Hint MccMinlar.v 
according to the distribution of students among the several fyiN*e of InatltuthtnM wUhtti 
and without the State of rcsldeuco; the public am] private unlvcrHitlea inont fri'quetitly 
selected; the comparative drawing power of specific State instliutNiiiM. 

1788. Factors associutad with student aUllity niid titt*um|iliHliitjit*itt. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota press, 1932. 82 p. 

A consideration of the achievement and ability of ntudvniM ttrcordlng to 
in college; the elimination and survival of student « ; the relation of nldllty to ailtleW' 
meat; scholarship and ability of students not planning to be graduahil ; the aneitelHtlou 
of ability and achievement of ntudents with : Types of elementary and aeeiindHry artiools 
attended ; the slae of home community ; age of college eutranee ; reading Intereete ; >,uhiee** 
matter Interests; fields of specialisation ; time spent In college actlvlllee, 

1789. Resident and nonresident studentn of Inmbgniiit iiiHtiliitft 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1082, 26 p. ma. 

Deals with the enrollment of students In their home Institutions; the proportio, 
resident to nonresident students ; the proportion <4f nonresident students by clsssrs ; 
source of nonresident students ; state Interchange of students. 
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J7t>0. Tlxo student pere<mnel of the College of agriculture, forestry, 

and hoim* «*c<)n<*micB. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 56 p. ms. 

KtutlP'H the oeeniiatlunal classes reproscnted ; the education and economic status of par- 
ents « the attitude of parents toward higher education ; the motivating factors in college 
ai tciiiluxtcc , the type and character of activities engaged in residence; student plans 
suhK<Hiueot to graduation. 

Kinney, Ernestine Adele. An analysis of the student personnel prob- 
lem in th<* small college. Doctor’s, 1931. California. 144 p. ms. 

the plans of student peraonnel work in certain large institutions, in representa- 
tive small colh‘g<*8, and formulates a plan of organization incorporating the hest In 
student pia'aonnel proctHlurcs for the small college 

17t>2. Kirkpatrick, Mary S. Emotional adjustment among freshman women. 
Mast(‘r’a, 1932. Texas. 


• 1793. Krugman, Abraham. A comparison of grades of scholarship stu- 
thditH and all stiuleuts in the Washington Square college of New York university. 
MaslerV, 1J>32. Now York. 47 p- ms. 

KiiiilH tin* tllntrlhutlon of grades of scholarahip students considerably higher than 
th»* noruinl a>id college distributions in percentage of A’a and B’s, and considerably 
lower than both In percentage of C's, D’s, and F’s 

1791. X*«hraan, Edward N. A comparative study of the records of the 
HtiKhdita of Townaond Harris Hall with those of students of the general high 
HclautlH of the City of New York in both high school and college. Master’s, 
llXHa. <V»11. of the City of N.Y. 220 p, mA 

ITtKS. Xeonard, Eugenie A. Problems of freshman girls : a study of mother- 
tlaiiKhter rclatlouahjps and social adjustments of girls entering college. New 
York C’lty, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 139 p. (Child develop- 
ment monogrttphs, no. 9.) 

1706. aUloyd-iTones, Esther MoD. College and character. New York City, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 19S1. 250 p. ms. 

tltudlee 160 representative senlora In three colleges to determine the factors in c<91ege 
«*xuorlen<!e which were most influential in character development. Findings show home 
stlU of paramount Importance, friends next, with courses of study and professors a close 

third. 

1797. McCarthy, Kaby <3t. The personal interview as a technique In student 
l*ersonncl service. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

1708. McKay, Nathalie. A study of certain characteristics of University 
of Texas freshman women participating In extracurricular activittes. Master’s, 


I0S2. Texas. 

• 1709. Maxwell, Elisabeth. College and university placement bureaus. 
IKKStor’a. 1982. New York. 281 p. mA 


I>nta were secured from a study of the catalogs of 374 educational institutions located 

throoshout the United States, and from 166 replies to a 
be 276 coll we whose catalogs Indicated any form o* placement. Findings . 48 of tb 
reaus concentrate on the placement of students in permanent positions ; 38 place candi- 
In permanent, temporary, and summer positions ; 14 In permanent and temporary 
tlone: and 31 l^ve no data; 92 bureaus confine their recommendations to direct 
88 use both direct and indirect calls. 

. Bhulzxum, Jessie Luella. A srudent personnel program for the college 
QCfttion. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 160 p. ms. 

1. Schaefer, Ered W. A survey of scholastic probation. Master’s, 
3. Kentucky. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES US’ EDUCATION 


1802. Smith., Earl Dillon. Engfineerfng personnel servlet* for universitle.s. 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

’*1803, Smith, Herbert Eelham. Methods of impctivlnR the reacilnj? ruto of 
college students. Doctor’s, 1031, New York. ItJo p. ms. 

The purpose of the stmiy ■was to determine the netual rejitilUK rate of (104 HlmleiitM in 
the lequired course iu educntloiuxl psychology nt New \’«>rk XJniverHlfy iturlnK tin* imtIihI 
1928—30 In relation to their mental abilities n« mensunsi by an intelllKeui'e test, nnti to 
discover the degree of improvement in reading rate shown after a brief iM*rU>d of Instruc- 
tion and practice. Experiments were conducted with cIussch In e<lucatloual psychology 
during the school years 1028-29 and 1929—30. Data indleato that cijlloge students may 
improve their reading rate 20 to 26 percent by 6 minutes praetlts* ]i d'lj for twt* or 
three weeks 

*1804. Stratton, Dorothy C. Probhuns of students In tt grinlimto stdionl of 
education. Doctor's, 1932. T. C., Col. Univ. New York CTUy, Teueh<‘ps et*!- 
lege, Columbia university, 1933. 169 p. 

The major personal problems reported were finance, leisure and reereiitlon, partdinte 
work, placement, and social relationships ; the moat important acadt'xnlc pri»l>K‘mu were 
courses, degrees, study, and advisement, 

1805. Touchstone, Thomas Nolan. Study of persoimel work In 
colleges. [Master’s] 1932 Peabody. 60 p. ins. 

The pTirpose of this study is to ascertain to what extent MUinlHHlppi coUegt’H nre dtdng 
personnel work In order to adjust and hold the first year Btudeiits attrneted to 
Certain needed reform was found In both high schools and eolh-goH. 

1806. Dmstattd, J. G. Limited honors couirae. College of etlueiitlon, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1930-31. Minneapolis, University of MlnxiOKottt, 1031. 
67 p. ms. 

Compares the organization and administration of this course with sltnihtr cuursea 
offered in other universities. Studies the achievement of honors course students and 
regular students of equal ability. 

1807. Student self-suM>(irt at the University of MinnoHota. MIxme- 

apoUs, University of Minnesota press, 1932. 20J5 i». ms. 

Gives a detailed study of the kinds of Jobs filled, the amounts earned, the effect of 
employment on scholarship, health, and participation in extracarrleular activities, and 
discusses the relationships existing between student and emidoyer. ntudeut npiuhm 
regarding gainful work, the vocational value of Joha held by employed studeuta, and the 
employment aids furnished by the university. 

Bee also 447, 1471, 1476, 1523, 3058. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

1808. Adkins, DeWitt Talmadge. The legal status of the puptl as It bears 
on public-school administration. Master's, 1932. Southern California. 

1809. Aitken, Malcolm D. Organization and administration of an ev«alng 
high school. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

* 1810, Aldrich, Benj amin McCall. A critical study Of certain factors d 
determinative of school organization with special reference to secondary schu(> 
divisions. Doctor’s, 1931. California. McOlll, Nevada, Public schools, 1931. 

Deals with the articulation of the secondary school divisions with other unite of 
public-school system. 

* 1811. Amett, Claude E. Social beliefs and attitudes of American sc 

board members. Doctor's, 1932. Columbia, Emporia, Kans,, Emporia 
press, 1932. 237 p. 

Data were secured from 1,076 replies to a questionnaire received from sebrH>l b 
members in 45 states. The board members studied were well above the average <‘H 
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in lnt' 4 ttu<'>, mid <K;<'Uputl<*ni. The Harnpr a++n. j ^ ^ 

UK,, in thiH sludy Aiipn.Mmatfly 60 slightly modUied 

tiv 4 - riwiini.Ki'M, whil*. 40 iJt.r«M.nf «f the Items received conserva- 

reM]iimK«<K fmnt th«* hounl nn>inboru ^ varying degrees of nonconservatlve 


.•.•Pliiln S.-11..01 jl«lrii-ts ..f Westcr^*Pennsnvtmr*'^t^^r’r^:^ ^’ptttsbTrJh 
* At*stnift.s uf 7 : 1031,) ’ ^i-^^sburgh. 

uvimla.r «f Hinnlh-r iionIiuh*iu*ndent district^ selected ? 

1.si!t. Buckles, Maynapd Bobert. ActlviUes of deans of boys as an admlnls- 
lawUioa In <*aIlfomia schools. Master’s, 1932 California 110 

|>. IIIH. 


de w!****”,***”. .’*1 ftHeertaln the current practices In the field of administrative activity in 
**«**f^*« in order that some bases for the training of these special ^ys’ 
4 TM itntl f4ir ttsHlgtimeut to their tasks may be determined. 


TredwelL A study of administrative assistants 
in 4’oiitlnuittlou schools. Master’s, 1082. New York. 72 p ms. 

l»at« tintUMite that there is no widespread uniformity of administrative organization 
«iu! priiei-dure in continuation schools, and that the position of administrative assistant 
U ntu W4<II owtahllsbed. 


IRtf*. Oax^ar^ 'W'illlam Z* Xtules -of school boards pertaining to custodians. 
Manter'a, 1082. Chicago. 70 p. ms, 

nne huttdr4pd and fifty seta of rules were analyzed to determine the type of custodial 
Mcriico retiutml by school boards. 

IfltO. Chilton, Carl 6. Certification for school administrators In GDexas. 

Master’s. 1082. Texaa 


IftlT. Clark, Jkmos Xidwin. Rules and regulations of the City board of 
otlucatlon. Master’s. 1031. California. 101 p. ms. 

C*(inMlders present practices of city boards of education as set forth in their printed 
rules sftd resulatloos. as compared with certain fundamental prlnxfiples of sotind school 
Mrfcanlantlon aa set forth by recognized authorities in the field of educational admlnlstra- 
el4in, tMrtlcularly with r^eard to the relation of the superintendent to the "board. 

181R Compton, Cromwell Dennis. Popular control of state and cjounty 
school aystfnxiB In Tennessee. Master’s, 1932 Peabody. 68 p. ms. 

Kach of the state constitutlona proclaims the people the ultimate source of govern- 
.seota] authority, but neither reserves to the voters any direct control of public edn- 
rattoa : immediate sovereignty rests with the general assembly and much control of 
puWlc education given to voters came through the laws which It enacted ; the general 
school law haa never provided for the election of county superintendents by popular 
vote; aluca 108S the iatnanee of county school bonds must have popular sanction. 

B oop. ’Walteor Pamris. Status of Kentucky boards of education. Mas- 
2, Kentadcy. 

CrasaosMUi, Qeor^ Bdgkter. Local units for educational adminlstra- 
dles In sheeted counties in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Doctor’s, 
txmaiylYania. Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania, 1982. 266 p. 

administrative, financial, and supervisory studies were made of a sampling 
ioontlea In both Pennsylvania and Maryland Data in4ilcate that the Mary- 
of county administration is superior to the township, borough, and city plan 
Ivaxda. 
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RESBABCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


♦1821. DiexLSt, Clxarles F. The adininistral Ion of the imbnc-aohool ainl litstl- 
tutloxnil endowments of Idaho. I>o<*tov’s, 3032. T. C., Col. Unlv. New York 
City, Teachers colleije, Columbia university, lOilJi. 131 j>. (0«»titrlh\ithniM to 
education, no. o60.) 

Deals with the problems of administration of publiC’-HChouI and Institutional eiidow- 
ments of Idaho from the federal laud tprants to the state. A protcrum for laiprove- 
ments in the endowment administration by a busincsa oriranlauttou with an ahie 4»inclttl 
in charge, to take the place of the political and traditional orgaulaation. Is tloilued. 

♦ 1822. Englewxan, James Ozro. Centralizing tendencies in cHlucatlonal ad- 
ministration in Ohio since 1900. Doctor’s 1932. OMo. 280 p. ms. Kent, Ohio, 
Kent state teachers college, 1933, 1^ p. (Kent state college <iuarter!y, vol. 

20, no. 2, February 1, 1933.) 

1823. Foac, Daniel W. Filing practices in the office suite of the high-school 
principal. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 250 p. ms. 

The study of the common filing practices and the equipment cov«>red 200 hlgli HciioftlK 
of 600 enrollment and up in 41 statce is limited to the office suite of the prluclpul. 

1824. Froseth, Hilbert Ingwald. By-laws of boanis of education of smaU 
cities. Master’s, 1932. C<j1o. St. T. C. 

1825 Fnishour, John K. A plan of e<iuaHKatU»n of cdu<*utt<mul opiu>rtunlttes 
in some Indiana counties. Master’s, 1932. Ind. St. T. tl. 125 p. ms. (Ab- 
stract in: Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college Jounml. 3 : 297 9S, 
July 1932.) 

Finds Inequalities between Indliiua school communiiioH iu n^sources. pupulatiou, school 
enrollment, school ezpcudltnroH, financial ability, and lu educational burden. 

1826. Q-ilhert, Boy W. Direct iwwers of the electorate in local cKthool dis- 
tricts, 1932. Peabody. 246 p. ms. 

The local unit of administrative control, the location t»f the state, and the date of 
entrance of the state into the union, all seem to bear some rrlution to the tllrecl powers 
of the electorate. Specialists favor the direct authortautlou t»f but u very fow of the 
powers now being exercised directly by the electorate. 

1827. Hall, Florence M- The long assignment versus informal proceihiro. 
Master’s, 1932. West Va. 

1828. Hanson, Agnes Hatalie. Proce^iures Involved In asking questions in 
the classroom. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1829. Haugan, Stella. Student participation In school control In the high 
schools of North Dakota. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 

1330. Hemphill, Fr anklin . Clay. How to secure suitable publicity for a 
city school system. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

1831. Howard, Oartixtde Grizmell. An experimental study of the compara* 
tive achievement of pupils with unified subject matter and a single teacher 
and with subject divisions and departmentalization. Master’s, 1932. South- 
ern California. 

1832. Jones, Georgia H. Bathe. A study of the duties and activities 
heads of departmexits of English in secondary schools. Master's, 1932. iStni 
em California. 

1833. Jones, Jdhn Mason. Status of rural school board members In I, 
county. Master’s, 1932. Ohio, 60 p. ms. 

A study was made of 100 rural board members of Xtoss couuty, Ohio, 

1834. Henley, C H. A method of registration for high schools. Jktnnti 
1932. Texas. 
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18d{!^. Xidlfut*; OozLfad. School publicity in North. Dakota. Master’s, 1982. 
North Dakota. 

1836. Xiura, Casper Public-school property Insurance in Iowa. Doctor’s, 
1932. Iowa. 337 p. ms. 

* 1837. Neal, Daniel H. Hesponsibility of the board of education and recrea- 
tion commission in the promotion of play, physical education, and community 
recreation. Master’s, 1982. New York. 65 p ms. 

LlacueHes the factors of space, time, leadership, facilities, and administration of 
play, physical education, and community recreation for children and adults. 

1838. Nebraska. Dniversity. Pi*actical economies in school administration, 
prepared by members of the staff of the department of school administration, 
and others. Lincoln, 1932. 212 p. (EJdncational monographs, no. 3.) 

liiscuHsos general administrative procedures and control ; securing and safeguarding 
school funds ; purchasing, handling, and utilization of supplies ; instructional service ; 
operation of tho school plant , maintenance of the school plant , fixed charges ; capital 
outlay ; debt service ; auxiliary agencies , how school coats can be reduced by the 
elimination of small school units ; equalizing the tax burden of education ; value of 
W4*Il-trnlnetl Icatlershlp and steps in securing It; present-day opportunities and respons- 
factHi by Huperlntendents who show themselves capable of educational leader- 
ship ; and n check list for evaluating present administrative practices 

3839. Nicewarner, Joe Bailey. County school lauds and county endowment 
funds in TexuK JMnstor’s, 1932. Peabody. 82 p, ms. 

8tu<lles conHlltutlonnl provisions, legislative acts, and supreme court rulings in regard 
to the grunting, dlHpuHtil, and Investment of the revenues derived from the sale of 
county school lands, 

18^0. Odell, C. "W. Special school features reported by Illinois superlntend- 
<»nts oiitl principals. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1932. 11 p. (University 

ttf Illinois bulletin, vol. 29, no. 37. January 6, 1932. Educational research 
circular no. 06.) 

Data were secured from 84 superintendents and principals. Including 9 county 
euperintendeats, 37 city superintendents, and 38 high-school principals The special 
features suggested wore ; Accounting and budgetary procedures, activity programs, char- 
acter and social education, community relations, curriculum construction and content 
of courses, general organization, guidance, personnel, and disciplinary work, health and 
physical education, Instructional methods, libraries, records and reports, supervision, 
teachers, testing and marking, and a number of miscellaneous items. 

3841. Otto, BConry J. Current practices in the organization of elementary 
octioola. Hvaneton, ni., Northwestern univeraity, 1932. 118 p. (Northwest- 

ern tmiverslty contributions to education. School of education series, no. 6.) 

A total of 420 replies to a questionnaire were received from superintendents of 
schools In cities ranging in population between 2,500 and 26,000, In 31 states. The 
study dlscnsses the development of elementary school organization ; the unit for the 
adminlatratlon of elementary schools ; clasidfication of children ; organization of the 
program for Instraetlon ; administration of the curriculum ; promotion of pupils ; and 
th« administration of spiral classes. 

3L842. SPattersou, J. 3?. Investigation of liability of California school districts 

P Juries arising from negligence. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

8. Batton, Arlye Douglas. Fire insurance on Oklahoma school prop- 
Master’s, 1962. Oklahoma. 194 p. ms. 

4. B3iilllip];>€i, aCartln. J- The opinions of members of boards of education 
ralng the duties of superintendents of schools. Master’s, 1932. Okla- 
, 187 p. ms. 

171098 " ' 88 " -11 
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RESBABOH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


1845. Britchard, E. H. Public-scliool publicity in the newspapers of Kansas. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 90 p. ms. 

Dally and weekly papers In first, second and third class city newspapers were analysed 
for the year 1930. The phases of education that have been neglected are finance and 
the curriculum. 

1846. Quam, Edwin A. County school offleers’ n.ssoclat loins In Nortli l>tt- 
kota. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 

1S47. Eaberdlngf, Orville H. Survey Of the publlc-scliool property Insurance 
of Sandusky county, Ohio. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 35 p, ms. 

Inadequate records and accounting systems were found. Economics would be posaUile 
through longer term policies- The reduced rate co-insurance clauMi wum used In only 
a few schools. There was no system of evaluation of projicrty ; valucM of school 
property were mere estimates. Fund Insurance system la not feasible for a inuall county 
system. 

1848. Eobertson, Ered E. The d<‘an of boys in the North nnstHfla- 

tion. Master’s, 1982. Colorado. 

1849. Eogers, V. Zue. Public-school fire Insurance In Texas. Master’s, 
1932. Texas. 


1850. Eussell, Eloyd Orville. A study of the administrative and super- 
visory practices in Ohio in the light of i>rincii)les of educative leutUdHhip, 
Doctor’s, 1932, Ohio, 250 p. ms. 

1851. Senn, Carl Milton. A survey of methods u.sed in school news pre- 
sentation in Ohio high schools. Master’s, 1032, Ohio. 09 p. 

1852. Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. D., and others. Sup) demon tary 
bibliography for problems in educational administration. New York City, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1032. 50 p. ms, 

1853. Thomas, Pearl W. Effects of compulsory education in Ohio. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Ohio, 128 p. ms. 

A study was made of 1,295 cases taken from the village schools of tlardln emisty, 
whose age range from 18 to 18. Two and one-half percent of the total number of caaes 
are affected hy Ohio's compulsory education law. 

* 1854. Van Kleeck, E. E. Xx>cal school news In weekly newsxiapers in cer- 
tain incorporated villages in New York State, blaster’s, t’oriudl. 180 

p. ms. 

During the 22 weeks In the second term of the school year 1981-32 covered by the 
study, the school news in each of 48 weekly newspapers was clasHlfiet), tneanurt^d, and 
tabulated. Data indicate a marked lack of proportion in the division of the school 
news space among the various classifications or subjects; the amount of school news re- 
ported varies from week to week. 


1856. ‘Willis, James GUI. Composition of boards of education of Ume- 
stone county, Texas. Master’s, 1932. West. St. Coll. 49 p, ma. 

1856. Yaden, J. E. A proposed reorganization of the common school system 
of Georgia. Master’s, 1932. Mercer. 62 p. ms. 


1867. Zeiler, H;a.rold E. The present status of State boards of education. 
Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 


See aUo 2S, 82-88, 89, 68, 103, 108, 109, 201, 
2803, 2884, 2900. 


1819, 1868-1864, 1448, 1470, 1001, 2037 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

* 1S5S. Brooks, Balph. Gilmotir, A proposed codification of the Nebraska 
school laws. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 178 p. ms. 

The purpose ot the study is to codify the present school laws so that tney may be 
made coavonlontly accessible to the layman* 

18D0- Bryan, Mildred. School health legislation In the Tarlons states of 
the North central association. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska 

ISGO. Chenoweth, John Anthony. A study of the laws governing the issu- 
ing of school bonds in the 48 states. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 

Compnrea the laws and regulations governing the issuing of school bonds as found 
In the school codes and laws of the 48 states. 

1861. Clove, James, jr. The legal liability of the school district for dam- 
ages. Doctor’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1862, Davis, Ward "W", A legal handbook for Ohio teachers. Master’s, 
ltK12. Oliio. 140 p. ms. 

A study was made of all statutes in the general code of Ohio and all decisions of 
Ohio <'oart8 which hove affected teacher status. The teacher in Ohio is chiefly an 
employee of a school corporation and Is subject to its rules and regulations, within 
limits. 


186,3. Oarber, Dee O. The legal implications of the concept of education as 
a function of the state. Doctor’s, 1932. Chicago. 224 p. ms, 

Pnta were taken from reports of constitutional conventions and court decisions. 
Vlniis that education is a function of the state. The courts refer to this concept con- 
tinually in arriving at the solution of many problems involving educational matters. 

3864. Hammond, William IL An examination of federal legislation affect- 
ing luildic education. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 145 p. ma. 

A study based on the original land grants to vocational education and rehabilitation. 
A conshleratlon of these federal statutes reveals one consistent policy up to 1362, and a 
radically different policy since then ; the evolution of the federal subsidy system. 


1865. Harding, George Carlton. Analysis of the nature and frequency of 
court decisions of the various states of the United States for 1929 and 
ICKJO in rcspcict to their application to school administration. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 


1866. Hauge, Bdwin. Supreme court decisions affecting Noirth Dakota 
public schools. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 

1807. Hogtte, Charles Brands. A comparative study of the three types of 
high'Bchool laws operative in Kansas in 1930. Master’s, 1932. Hans. St. T. O. 
ICzuporla. 119 p. ms. 


1808. Hester, Glenn B. A summary of the outstanding state school finance 
li‘gIslatIon proiKised and enacted during the year 1931. Master’s, 1932. Ind. 
St. T. C. (Al>stract In: Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college Jour- 
knnl, 3:291-93, July 1982.) 

W ruhlic-Bchool finance legislation taken up in the United States during the year 1931, 
^»lt with equalizing educational opportunity, equalizing the flnancial burden of school 
j^KpttrC. and relieving prox>erty of the excessive burden of school taxes. 

^^809. D© Doux, Alma Catherine. The legal relation of boards of health 
I boards of education. Master’s, 1982. Chicago. ISO p, ms. 

/iBCUSScs the legislative acts and court decisions of the 48 states in the union with, 
ftton to health administration in the schools. 
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BESEABCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


1870. Xieeclt, Carl O^raydon, The constitutional and Ioku! hawla of educa- 
tion in New Jersey. Doctor’s, 1982. Peimsylvania, Plilladclidilu f University 
of Pennsylvania], 1982 462 i>. 

Tlie study alms to doterminc tbc constitutloual ami prnvlsloim upon whltii 

catlon in New Jersey Is basetl, and to discover the loKal principles Isiiiw ut the ftuitulu- 
tlon of these provisions. Insofar ns the priuclplos are expressed or implied In the consti* 
tution and laws of the state, and in the decisions or rulioKS of the courtH or of other 
established authority. 

1871. Markle, Artliur D. E.ssentlals to an understaiulin^ of the Now Jcr.soy 
school law. Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 

1872. Mattb-ews, Elbert Hardin. T.egnl basis of consol Ulatioit In the 48 
states. Master’s, 1932 Peabody. 50 p. ina. 

A study of school laws and literature on consolidation. Treuda and laws are ftir 
consolidation. 


1873. Scbiller, lieonard Dawrence. Judicial decisions relating to tlie crea- 
tion, alteration and existence of school districts. Master’s, 1032. <3iicngo. 

p. ms. 

A study of the judicial decisions In the various supreme courts of the state* In tlio 
trnited States which dealt with the creation, alteration, and cotitrol of school tllNtrlcts. 
Many legal principles are ivot clearly given by statute. 

1874. Sheldon, Edwin E-. A critical .study of KatisfiH Huprenn* courl opin- 
ions as banded down In public-school luw cases. Mnstcr'.s, 1tKl2. Kaiis. St. 
T. C., Emporia. 116 p. ms. 


1875 Stoaks, Charles B. Educational leglHlutlon in Ernncc diirhiK the 
Revolution imcl the Napoleonic era. Master’s, 19ii2. <iohni»bln. 


1876. Thompson, Amon G. IjOgal status of school transfiortatlon In the 
United States. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 392 p. ms. 

The study includes the Investigation of actunt statutes and Is not loneerneil with 
court decisions or other legal interpretations concerning tlie legal status «f school trans- 
portation In the United States. It was found that 4« States have legnl prnvIsionM can 
cernlng school transportation, though tlie mention liy Home Ik very brief. All states have 
school transportation in some form. The laws wneerning school transportation are by 
no means uniform and are rather meager In detallM, 


1877. Vincent, Sarold S. An nnalysls!* of the Ohio Kiipr<»nio court (toclnlonn 
relating to pubU<Nschool administration. Master’s, 1982. Ohio. 200 p. ms. 

All decisions rendered by the Ohio supreme court since 1880 (about 100) were studied. 
The study developed 117 fundamental principles of judicial Interpretation. 


1878. White, Eranlr. D. 
special reference to Iowa. 


I-efijal a^iects of publtc-echool traaaportatlon, with 
Master’s, 1982, Iowa. 100 p. mm. 


1457, 1478, 1508, 1089, 1093, 109e-lC97. IttlO. 
1848, 1670, 1724, 17S5, 1808. 1818, 1826, 1889, 1945, 3948, 2068, 2188, 2089, 2090. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 

1879. Anderson, Alexander. The executive of the consolidated aeboola Ir 
western KansaA Master’s, 1931. Kans. St T. O., Hays. 67 p. ma 

1880i Bntterworth, J. E, A study of the Groton (N.Y.) area from 

point of view of centraliaatlon. Ithaca, N.T., Cornell university, 1981. 1?* 

p. fas. 

1881. Cantrell, W. E. Some advantages of school consolidation In Boaqif' 

and Mclennan counties. Master’s, 1961. Soni 
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1882. Carl, "Wilbur. A logical program for tJi©* consolidation of the schools 
of Osiijiburgh township, Stark county, Ohio. Master’s, 1932- Ohio. 88 p. ms. 

A study w:ih iiiiidt* of the school requirements for one entire townsliip The three 
illst I'ict s louhl uti te iujd save approximately $9,000 per year In operating expenses and 
also Kivo I ho ynuili a hotter educational program. 

1Ss3 Crowder, Leonard M. Reorganization of the public-school system of 
Coal county, OkI,j. Muster’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 76 p. ms. 

iSSi. Homer, Hilman S. The present status of the noon hour in consoli- 
dated schools or the state of Iowa. Master’s, 1982. Northwestern. 

1Ss,> Duncan. Jo as Jenkins. Greater school centralization for western 
Jackson couruy, Okla Master’s, 1982 Oklahoma. 122 p. ms. 

lS8ti. Fe-nwick, Russell Willard. The history of consolidation and central- 
ization t>l si*h. <ds III O no. Master’s, 1931. Ohio. 112 p. 

ItSST Gian don, John F. A redistricting and consolidation program for 
Jackstm county. Olim. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 141 p. ms. 

A survey ^v^s lundv of the schools of Jackson county with reference particularly to 
tlu* Idgli-scUoid ct'tiUTB, There are three logical hlgh-school centers in the county 

I.SSH. Graves, Isaac Trilby. A reorganization of the schools in Foard 
County, Tex. Master’s, 1932. Okla. 79 p. ms. 

1889. Hanies, Thomas Freelin. Consolidation of schools In Payne county^ 
Ma,stcr’s, 1032. Okla. A. and M Coll. 

1800. Johnson, Edwin C. A merger plan for 21 rural school districts in 
liurke county, N. llak. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 

1801. Lawson, Jalmar William. Escondido union high school district con- 
Kolidation survey. Master’s, 1932 Southern Oallfomia. 

1892. Locke, Will Matt. Public owned and contracted school busses in 
Arkansas. Master’s, 1982. Peabody- 79 p. ms. 

Studies coatH and aervico of the two types of busses over a S-year period, 192S-1931. 

18D7t. McGuire, Monora Elizabeth. The safety of the pupil on the way to 
and fnmi school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

1891. Magril^y Emund Charles. A study of the cost of travel for teachers 
of ngriculturc. Blacksburg, Virginia polytechnic institute, 1932. 6 p ms. 

1805. Masterson, C. G. A proposed consolidation plan for the schools of 
Htunilton county, Tex. Master’s, 1932. Texas 

180G. Miles, Mra. Otho. A plan of consolidation of the rural schools of Cass 
ct'unty, Tex. Master’s, 1982. Texas. 

181)7. Miller, H. H. A plan of systematic consolidation of the schools of 
Era^h county, Tex. Austin, University of Texas, 1932. 

I A first-hand study of rural schools of the county and comparison with urban schools. 

^1898. Mitchell, C. M. A plan of consolidation of the rural schools of Parker 
^vunty, Tex. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

||n^)0. Rabenold, Rodney 1>. Analysis of school transportation in Hardin 
^^nnty. Master’s, 1982. Iowa 93 p. ms. 

^HoOO. Rohe, Thnrlow Scott. A proposed super consolidation in Licking and 
^B^klngum counties. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 189 p. 
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kesearch: studies in education 


1901. Homalcer, Herman *B. Comparative achievement In 8- and 0- months* 
teacher consolidated and village '^schools. Master’s* 1031. Ohio, 

1902. Rugland, Gerhard. A study of bus transportation of hlgh-sehool pu- 
pils. Master’s, 1932 Iowa. 69 p. m-s. 

1903. Silverman, H. H. A survey of pupil transportation of the Wyandot 
county schools. Master's, 11^2. Ohio. 42 p. ms. 

1904. Squires, P. Boyd. A study of the school consolidations that have 
actually taken place within the county units of Utuli. Master’s, 1032. Utah. 

1905. Wiley, Xiota King. Survey of advantages of reorganixatiou of edut-a- 
tion In Grays Harbor county. Master’s, 1932. Washingt<m. 07 p. ms. 

1006. Williams, E. D. Possibilities of consoUdution of Kills county uchoola 
Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

See also 100, 1865, 1872, 1870, 1878. 

EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 

1907. Alexander, Carter. Educational finunco studies Hummarlcs and eval- 
uations for school administrators of recent educational dnance diascrtutlona at 
Teachers college, Columbia univeradty. New York City, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1931. 92 p. 

Tills book covers the recently priutcU dlssertutlons at Teachers college dealiuic wholly 
or In part with the money-getting and money-spending activities of schools. 

1908. Althaus, C. B., and Twente, 7. W. The organisation and financing 

of rural high schools in Kansas. Liawrence, University of Kansas, 2032. 48 p. 

(Bulletin of the University of Kansas, vol. 33, no. 23, July 2032.) 

Discusses the orgaiilzution of rural high schools from the passage of the towimhlp 
high-school law in lUll and the rural high-school law lu 1816 to lOSl ; and shows ths 
development of rural high schools from X81U when there were 86 rural high schools 
with an enrollment of 376 pupils, to 1880 when there were 80S rural high sehmtla with 
an enrollment of 19,240 pupils. A suggested plan for the reorganlaatlou of rural high 
schools in Eansas is given. 

1909. Anama, C. Cbiarles. Tbe Elliott law and its effect on educational 
finance in Iowa. Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 68 p. mw- 

3L910. Angel, Artliur J>. Finance of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation In California. Master’s, 1981. Stanford. 

1911. Archer, Glenn C. The educational program in Kansas In relation to 
the State’s ability to support public education. Master’s, 1982. Kans. St. 
T. O., Hays. 

Kansas has sufflclent wealth and income to continue with Its program ttf (Hlucattoa 
without it becoming a serious burden upon the people. 

1912. Barnett, James Galvin. A comparison of holding power and costs lo 
six types of school organization in Oklahoma. [Master’s, 1982.1 Oklahoma. 
120 p. ms. 

1913. Beasley, W011am Maroellus. Unit costs in a XJttle Bock Junior hi| 
school. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 92 p. ms. 

The factors affecting the costs are ; Size of classes, setting costs, supply costs. 

1914. Brener, Deo WiUiaxn. Methods Of iSnanclng school buildlnjg constrf 
tton with emphasis on the State of Washington. Master’s, 1982. Wasbingt^ 

94 p. ms. 
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BESEARCIC STUDIES IX Elll'CATU>N 


1925. Holy, Tlxomas O. A compjtrisoii i»f tlie lU.'tO uiul rt‘ul valun- 

tion in Ohio school districts. Culuinims. Ohio State iiui>ci‘Klty, 

It was found that the total shrinknffe in value wiim fur tiu* The 

decline averaged 2.0 percent In exempted villHgey, 10. ;i perci'iit lu eltU*., niut 12 J. tiereent 
In county school districts. 

192C. a 7 id Sutton, I>. H. Financial status of city ami c.scinptotl- 

village school districts. Coliiinhus, t>i»io Slate unlv<*rsit.\ , Ih.’l'J. 7** i>. (Ohio 
State university studies. Bureau of talucathmal rcM*arcIi latiatigraphv. no. III.) 

Analyzes the school bonded IndobtednOftH niul taxation rates for a -I .N*'ar period. imlmI- 
1920, and the amount, purpose, and dispoHithui of liund isHues and viM-clal h'Vlvs tor tht* 
2-year period, 1028 and 1020. 

1927. Hungate, Charles H. 1111*01110 tax htr educational revenue in Cali- 
fornia. Master’s, 1921. Stanftird. 

1928. Ikenberry, Oliver S. CoiaiMirative Inequalities lu sciuMd tlaance. 
Master’s. 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

1929. Jarvis, Joseph S, Trends in tmbilc cxiaaalitures of iu«uicy ftir rtaida 
and for public schools in l^tah <*uunt.v during the in y«*ars, lU'Jti It».'tn, Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Brigham Young. 

1930. Johns, R. L., <ind Clements, H. W. Uwelpts nial inetltods of distrilai- 
tlou of federal, state, county, and lo<*nl st'lnwil fuinls t'<»r 4*leinentary imtl s»*«Muai- 
ary schools in Aiatiama. Auburn, Alaltamu iMiiytmdtuii* iiistliatt\ 11132. 

1031. Keyser, Jesse A. T’nit in New U«»ucord lilgli aclnail nnd two 

neigtiborlng schools. Master’s, 1932, Ohio, 7<i 1». in.s. 

1032. Xiancaster, William Hugh, ir. A ctaiiily tux unit for Colorado. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. Denver. i». nis. 

loss. Xanning, Charles Wesley. Statutory and depart men till reiiuireiueiila 
in annual school ilnancial reiiorts made to the depart men ts of edihcntioii. 

Master’s, 1932- Colo. St. T. C. 

1931. Xauver, Bee Seth. Flimxicial aeemintiug lit the II rural high *H.*h«ndH 
of It o county, Kans. Master’s, 1032. Kniisua. 

* Xawler, Bugene Stallcup. A technique for computing the amount 
of ne.. jiid required for state equaltscatlon programs. Doctor's. 1H32. T. F.. 
Col. . 11 iv. New York City, Teachers coilegc, Columbia university, ltVi2. 4(1 p. 
(Co ( ihutlons to education, no. 547.) 

Dfvi os a technique whereby the fundfttnental data for the echool dlstriete of any 
state .iiay be so arranged that a minimum of time anti effort wlU b« cunaumeU In ttmUng 
the I t 1 aiuuunt of new aid required to equallao up to any given level of program with 
any given rate of local contribution. Data were secured on 3SS of the tndeiieodeuc 
school districts of Oklahoma. 

ll)3a. Xoo, Vemet Charles. Tort liability of school districts of tho of 

Wai-li ngtou. Master’s, 1932. Washington. HO p. m». 

1937. XindaJbil, Glenn W. KqualLzatlon of the burden of taxation for the 
support <)f education In Kansas. Master’s, 1081. Stanford. 

* 1938, Xittle, J. Kenneth. A critical study of publlc-achool costa in Kan- 

sas irom 1808 to 1988. Master’s, 1081. Kans. St. T. C., Kmporla. Topekaf 
Kansas State printing plant, 1032. 68 p. (Bulletin of the graduate division of 

Kanaua State teachers college of Blmporia. Studies In education, no. 6, Marct; 
1932. ) 

Shows the nxcuntlng coete of edneatlon in Saneae from to 1080: tbe varlow 

factors Involved in prodneing the Increase; evidences of greater edncatloaal sorvioe reo' 
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distribution of State school funds 

in Toxn«. Muster’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

■^' practices in public-school admlnia- 

vorsitv 1932 n Evanston, 111. Northwestern uni- 

«.-lio„ror;;Lat o;^rles s'o contributions to education. 

budiJot^l^ presentation and adoption, and the administration of tbe 

huUKCt, and gives an appraisal of budgets and budgetary practices. 

1*)17. SdnxundS; Samuel. A. comparative study of the actual cost per pupU- 
if>iir of touching industrial arts and the average cost of teaching all other 
HUbJccts in the high schools and junior high schools of 39 cities In the State of 
Missouri for the year 1029-30. 1032. Iowa St. Coll. 192 p. ms. 

ntTi** averse cost of teaching industrial arts is 31,92 cents per pupil-hour and the 
average cost of teaching other subjects is 18.48 cents per pupU-hour. 

lOlS, S'ish, Silas Xt. T'he expenditures for government and the expendl^ 
tures for education in Arizona 1912-1929. Master’s, 1931. California. 110 
1>. ms. 


Attempts to determine what part of the net expenditures for governmental purposes 
In Arlsona Is used for education and what part for governmental functions other than 
c^ur<atloD» And the relationship hotween the two. Xhere have been large Increases in 
the total and per capita costs of education and of goveimziiental functions other 
^ucatlon la Arizona during the period studied. 


1910. XVlswold, I. O. How the schools petty cash may be bandied : petty 
oftuh practices and procedures in small school systems. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. American school board jonrnal, 85 : 31-32, 83, August 1932. 

A survey of practices found in 85 school systems in nine mid-western states with 
•uggestions for their Improvement from "the viewpoint of good business management and 
fiuaaclal accounting. Three types of petty cash, procedures are commonly found In 
i'ubltc-scbool systesQB ; individual donor, miscellaneous extracurricular fund, and the 
epectalteed petty cash fund. The first two types are objectionable In practice, so the 
third should be employed when possible because It complies with the requirements both, 
of good business and of approved accounting procedure. 


1920. Qaiser, Paul P. The taxation of public utilities for school support in 
Washington. Doctor’s, 1032. Washington. 300 p. ms. 

Stady of 1,000 Washington school districts to determine objectively what part the 
system of taxing public utilities by school districts and counties plays in creating in- 
equalities of school support. 


1921, Oreen» William Samuel, /r. The school bond situation in Colorado. 
Master’s, 1932. Denver. 62 p. ms. 

Ilata found in the biennial reports of the State superintendent of public instruction 
regarding Indebtedness were carefully analyzed, and studied, and a questionnaire was 
destgaed wbleib. gave much information on the type of bonds, length of term, rate of 
Interest and purposes of the Issues. 

1^22. Hamilton, if, Hdwaxd. School costs in EZnoxvUle and comparable 
cities. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 97 p. ms. 

1928. Harton, John James, School plant costs In Pulaski county. Ark. 
Master's, 1932. Peabody. 143 p. ms. 

I Studies the costs of maintenance, operation, and insurance of pnbllc-school buildings, 
■^o-stoxy buildings bave lower costa per unit than one-story buildings. Larger huildingB 
pave lower costs per unit than small buildings. 

I 1924. Hewitt, Olton. The control in Income and debt service In the school 
plstrScts of Traill county, N. Dak. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 
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<dered, and xx^lnts out tlie poBSlbilltles of "waste and inefflelency in school expenditures ; 
Tthe relation of teachers' salaries to Increased costs. 

1939 McCaxiIesS;i Clarence Audrey. Borrowing for current expenses of 
education in Tennessess counties Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 97 p. ms. 

Studies borrowing for current expenses of education in short-term notes and on bonds, 
and Inyestlgates the issuance of school warrants In payment lor current expenses when 
the county trustee has no available funds on hand or on deposit with which tOi redeem 
the warrants, 

1940. Macy, C. Ward. An evaluation of sources of public revenue in Iowa 
with special attention to tbe selection of proper sources of revenue for public 
education. Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

Compares the sources of revenue for public education in Iowa with those of other 
states, and recommends changes for the improvement of economic and social welfare of 
the state 

1941. Madden, Amy Lee. Financial a^ects of school administration in 
Montana, with apedal reference to Silver Bow county. Master’s, 1932. Wash- 
ington. 95 p. ms. 

1942. Noll, Xiinus A. A study of the proposed tax-hquldation amendment 
and its probable effect upon schools in Kansas Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. ColL 

1943. Nuetz m a n , A.. F. A comparative study of school expenditure and 
school support In Polls: county, Minn. Master’s, 1932 North Dakota. 

1944. Oherlitner, B. B. Study of the inheritance tax in the United States 
as a basis for consideration of Its use for school support in Ohio. Master’s, 
1932. Ohio. 106 p. 

* 1946 Odell, William IL Gifts to the public schools. Doctor’s, 1932. 

■Columbia. New Fork City, William R Odell, publisher, 1932. 133 p 

Discusses the attitude of pubUc-achool administrators toward donations to the schools ; 
analyzes the types of donations which have been made to the public schools; discusses 
public-school support programs of educational foundationB, descnbes case studies of 13 
outstanding donations to the public schools ; describes the effect of large gifts upon 
GommTinlty attitude toward the support of education and other governmental functionB. 

1946. Ollendilce, Claxence J. A study of the method of assessment and tax 
collection in Lackawanna county, Pa., and a comparison of school costs for the 
years 1920-1926-1930 of the second, third, and fourth class districts of the 
county in order to make certain recommendations. Master’s, 1932. Penn. 
State. 117 p. ms. 

Recommends a more economical and efficient plan of administering the finances of the 
school districts of Lackawanna county. 

1947. Owens, Seth J. A study of the comparative costs of secondary educa- 
tion in Chautauqua county, Kans. Master’s, 1932. Kansas. 

♦ 1948. Perrin, Harry Ambrose. The administration of the state distribu- 

tive fund in Illinois. Doctor’s, 1932. Chicago Chicago, HI., University of 
Chicago libraries, 1932. 162 p. 

L Discusses school finance legislation in lUlnola ; history of the distributive fund ; school 
Kupport ; school costs ; administration of eQuallzatlon funds In other states. 

B1949. Pollard, C. O. Ability and effort to finance public education In 15 east 
<49Ghabl dl^triots- , M^iater% 3^32. Texga. 

^■L960. Qutusey, J>. L. Illegal expenditures of school funds by boards of 
98 (by dtKtttcial 'deicisloas. Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 120 
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1951. Itobextson, Iiutber Grover. Comrnrativc nimly of the woitomlc uhUlty 
of the State of Oklahoma to support cMlueution. Muster's. <iklu. A. 

M. Coll. 


1952. Scarborough, Homer A. The abUity of seeoutl clnuK m Kuusum 

to support public education. Muster’*^, 10112. lowit. ti'2 p. jiis. 


1953. Seyfried, J. E. Public-school budjjctury procedun* in Now Mexico 
AlbiiQuerque, University of New Mexico press, 1032. 27 p. (I iii'i er-vlty t»f Nt*w 

Mexico bulletin. Education series, vol. 0, no. 1. M'liole iu». 21H, duly 1, 


1932.) 

The study miswors tho tiuostlitus • How thuw New Mexleu puldie st luuU pro 

cedurc conform to the rccomtncntlittlou-i of uutliortth'S li\ 4'ilu4'utl*‘uu’ uilmltilMf rjitluii, 
and what do New Mexico puhllc-schonl admlntut raters think «f the prcMnit tuul^^tiiry 
plan as they sec it In practloot Data were neeureil frcuu ICS til Oih-f sent tu 

New Mexico publlc-RChool admliilstmtors. I'liullii);*^ ; Th*' N4*w Mexico plnit n-* h tlimie' 
dal matters too mneh in the hands of nonednentlonal Imardn. n«*l nmk>M it »>eee«Miiry 
to determine educational needs mainly on the hnsla of nrhltcnry ruh'H uiel iieeorilli«« to 
Inexpert opinion. A majority of the aiiperliitendents fn%'or the pn‘Meiit pl.’iu tletvi'uilu. 
ins school budgets, and the moat Important purls of It. Opinion Is dlvMitl nnd eteutKh 
oppose it to indicate that changes arc nettled. 


1954. Smith, Edgar E. r>istrlb«1lo« of oxpciu1lturt>s in Okluluuun {>uhlU*« 
school systems of dilTcront size; with eomparlHon to xmthmtil avorjitre. Mu.s- 
ter’s, 1931. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 


1955. Smith, Eugene, l^rohlonis of finance affecting the itchoolM of Cimarron 
county, Okla. Master’s, 1032. Oklalionin. 78 p. ms. 


1056. Smith, Maurice I^emuel. A study of the iriefiuuHties In the liur«!i*n of 
school support and in educational opportunities in tlu» state of MKhlgaii. Dtu*- 
tor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

Dlactit^s the present method of seboot support, its inequiifhlcn. c*<pccl illy tn th*- riir; ! 
districts; Its relation to taxes and educational opportunities. Data were ohtnlnHl from 
tbe Michigan State department of «du«itton, state tax commfsstoDer’s r^'ports, stats 
assessor’s reports, county school directories, and two reports by tbe miinty tu^bool com- 
missioners. Twenty-live typical counties are studied, ctsselfying tbr eeliools on tbs 
basis of number of teachers. Causes of IneQualltles are estabitsbv'd, tbe nu thtHS for 
their removal Is pointed out, and information Is furalsbed for furmulntlng remedial 
legislation. 

1957. Steinsmltz, George T. Trend« in shifilttg support of public vehoolM to 
larger territorial units. Master’s, 1032, Southern Cnllfornfn. 

1968. Stiewig, "WilUam Bryan. Variation In tiblllty to fluuncH* CHlucallon 
among the districts of Pittsburg county. Okla. Mikster’s, I0;i2. Oklalioma. 
Ill p. ms. 

1959. Strickland, X* C. State taxes for the support of public schools Ma»- 
ter’s, 1981. Louisiana. 

1960. Sutton, X>avid BL, end Holy, Thomas O. The extent of lltiariclal 
proposals to be submitted by Ohio county school districts on Nuvi>iiil}cr 4, 11*30. 
1931. Columbus, Ohio State university. 

1961. Templeton, Payne. A study of comparative costs In IS Montana hlg 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 112 p. ms. 

'was made of unit coats of Inatructlon and current expeniie In 18 Monte 
high aChooIa between 240 and 1,900 in aixe. 

1962. Troncin, John B. A comparative study of State relief and non-Stt 
reUef units In Indiana. Master’s. 1932. Butler. 
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1968. Tniaricli, Oscar A- Higher education and more taxes. Georgetown, 
Tex., Southwestern university, 1931, 1 p. 

A study of Texas colleges and the University of Texas shows that they are giving away 
education to nonresident students and that tuition tees In all State-supported Institutions 
are so low as to create a burden on the taxpayer. 

1964. Wakefield, Harold. A uniform accounting system for the schools of 
North Dakota. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 

1965. Waterman, Ivan IL E!qualizatlon of the burden of support for edu- 
cation, Berkeley, University of California press, 1932. (University of Cali- 
fornia publications in education, vol. 6, no. 5, p. 285-358, March 1932.) 

The purpose of the study is to develop a technique for the .appoTtlonnient of state 
school funds so as to equalize more adequately the financial burden among the several 
units of support. Data on elementary and high-school districts in California for the 
years 1927—28 were obtained from the annual reports of the county superintendents of 
schools. Actual equalization of the burden of support for education Is conditioned upon 
the adoption of larger units of support and Is based on the priuciplc;^ Each of the local 
units for the support of education should levy the same tax rate for the provision of the 
equalization program ; the state should apportion to each local unit of support a sum 
equal to the difference between the amount available by application of the local tax 
and the amount necessary to finance the equalized program. Increased state aid for 
the support of education is involved In the equalization of the burden of support. 

1966. Willis, Robert L. Taxation nnd public-scbool finance in Texas, 
Master’s, 1932. West. St. Coll. 126 p. ms. 

1967. Wilson, I. Duane. The identification and classification of items of 
public-school expenditures. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 187 p. ms. 

* 1968, Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Stimulation of educational undertakings : a 
study of school support in New York cities and villages under earmarked and 
noneai’inarked state subsidy plans. Doctor’s, 19,32 T. C., Col. Univ. New 
York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1933. 76 p. (Contributions 

to education, no. 562.) 

Accounting records of BO cities and villages were examined In a study of the fiscal 
program of education for 1922—1920 and 1027—1931. It was found that the various 
educational undertakings which were subsidized under reward for effort have sbown 
Increased growth In unit expenditures since 1927. 

See also 88, 108, 451,1521, 1575, 1641, 1077, 1724, 1705, 1821, 1826, 1838-1839, 1800. 
1806, 1894, 1980, 1998, 2131, 2241, 2681. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


1069. Barker, Bmest Alvin. Feasibility of county unit plan for Fannin 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody, 79 p. ms, 

■“"“"TPStia study 'is coucemed with the efficiency of schools, according to 10 items, of one 
county in e^h of the following states : Texas, Alabama. Georgia, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, ^en;^8see, and North Carolina. The educational opportunities offered by the 
countv ;^jf*counties in the study are not in direct proportion to the amount of money 
by these counties for education. 

1970. Bland, Blmer W. Advancement of education In Major county. 
ter’s 1932. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 


1971. Carmichael, Ima. Accounting for the rural schools of the United 
States, with special reference to Texas. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

1972. CoreVi, Airthur Fisher. A survey of pupil achievement and ability In 
the rural schools of Orange County. Master’s, 1982. Southern Oallfomia. 

1973. Cowgill, Helen 7ulla. Social activities of the rural girls of Oregon. 
Master’s, 1932. Washington. 65 p. ms. 
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1868. initicli, Oscar A. BCiglier education and more taxes. Georgetown, 
Tex., Southwestern university, 1931, 1 p. 

A study of Texas colleges and the TITnlverslty of Texas shows that they are giving away 
education to nonresident students and that tuition fees In all State-supported Institutions 
are so low as to create a burden on the taxpayer. 

1964- WaJEefield, BCarold. A uniform accounting system for the schools of 
North X>akota. Master’s, 1932. North Dakota. 

1965. Waterman, Ivan B». Equalization of the burden of support for edu- 
cation. Berkeley, University of California press, 1932. (University of Oali- 
fornia publications in education, vol. 6, no. 5, p. 285-358, March 1932.) 

The purpose of the study Is to develop a technique for the apportionment of state 
school funds so as to equalize more adequately the financial burden among the several 
units of support. Data on elementary and high-school districts in California fox the 
Srcnrs 1927—28 were obtained from the annual reports of the county superintendents of 
schools. Actual equalization of the burden of support for education Is conditioned upon 
the adoption of larger units of support and Is based on the priuclplc:^ Each of the local 
units for the support of education should levy the same tax rate for the provision of the 
equalization program ; the state should apportion to each local unit of support a sum 
equal to the dlSerence between the amount available by application of the local tax 
and the amount necessary to finance the equalized program. Increased state aid for 
the support of education is involved In the equalization of the burden of support. 

1966. Willis, Bobert Ii. Taxation and public-scbool finance in Texas. 
Master’s, 1932. West. St. Coll. 126 p. ms. 

1967. Wilson, I. Duane. The identification and classification of items of 
public-school expenditures. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 187 p. ms. 

1068. Wrigbtstone, J. Wayne. Stimulation of educational undertakings : a 
study of school support In New York cities and villages under earmarked and 
nonearmarked state subsidy idans. Doctor’s, 1032 T. C., Col. Univ. New 
York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1933. 76 p. (Contributions 

to education, no. 562.) 

Accounting records of Se cities and villages were examined in a study of the fiscal 
program of education for 1922—1926 and 1927—1931. It was found that the various 
educational undertakings which were subsidized under reward for effort have shown 
Increased growth la unit expenditures since 1927. 

See alec 38, 103, 451,1521, 1575, 1641, 1677, 1724, 1765. 1821, 1826, 1838-1839, 1860. 
1866, 1894, 1980, 1998, 2131, 2241, 2681. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


1969. Barker, Ernest Alvin. Feasibility of county unit plan for Fannin 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 79 p. ms, 

‘’"TFEils study 'is concerned with the efflclcncy of schools, according to 10 Items, of one 
county in e/ch of the following states i Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, I-oulsiana, 
Kentucky, *^*^|*T *-***”**'- and North Carolina. The educational opportunities offered by the 
countv ^Jf”munties in the study are not in direct proportion to the amount of money 
by these counties for education. 


1970. Bland, Elmer W. Advancement of education in Major county, 
ter’s 1932. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 


Mas^ 


1971. Carmi ch ael, Zma. Accounting for the rural schools of the United 
States, with, special reference to Texas. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

1972. Corey, Arthur Fisher. A survey of pupil achievement and ability in 
the rural schools of Orange County. Master’s, 1^2. Southern California. 

1973. Cowgill, ECelen J'ulia. Social activities of the rural girls of Oregon. 
Master’s, 1932. Washington. 65 p. ms. 
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fuU use of tbe advantnses they should have by virtue of their size, such as better teachers, 
better teachlns methods, better attendance, better buildlnss and equipment, and a longer 
school year 

1087. ITew IMEexico. ‘CTiLiverslty. San Jose training school- Albuquerque, 

University of New Mexico press, 1931, 30 i>. (University of New Mexico 

bulletin, vol. 2, no. 1, Training school series. Whole no; 205, December 1, 1031.) 

Contents: (1) Rural schools of Mexico, by Loyd Tireman, p. 5—25; (2) Rural edu- 
cation in New Mexico, by Mary Austin, p. 27—30, 

1088. PufEer, Nobel J. A survey of the rural schools in Division 1, Cook 
county. 111. Master’s, 1032. Northwestern. 

1980. Roberts, Russell M. A comparative survey of the three types of rural 
schools in Pawnee coxinty, Kans. 1932. Kuns. S. T. Coll. 

1990. Summerhlll, Joseph. Arthur. The development of the rural free school 
system in Texas. Master’s, 1031. Texas Tech. Coll. 

See also O, 113, 139. 104, 382, 427, 450, 1336, 1343, 1401, 1527, 1600, lOlC, 2240, 2451, 
2600, 2739, 2858, 2803, 2957, 310C ; and «w<icr School administration ; Special subjects of 
curriculum. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

1001. Altus, William D. A study of the status of the county superintendent 
in Kansas. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C., Emporia, 80 p. ms. 

1992. Reanhlossoxn, Ployd Z. Developing adequate supervised, practice pro- 
gram for boys in the Cleveland eoraxnunity. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M- 
CoU. 

1993. Bietz, J. R- Time distribution of 12 small city school superintendents 
In Nebraska. Master’s, 1932. Colo. Sf. T. C. 

1904. Blalsely, R. E. A personnel study of the South Carolina superintend- 
ents. Master’s, 19:i2. Peabody. 104 p. ms. 

♦ 1995. Clousrh, George O. Instructional 8Ui>ervision of county or parish 
suixirintondonts and of rural supervisors of Liouislana and Texas. Doctors, 
19.32. New Xork. 274 p. ms. 

TraecB the development of suporvlaion with particular reference to the rise of the 
county or parish superintendent and of the rural sui>ervi8or in each state; compares the 
number, sox, age, certain administrative conditions, and the (>dueatlonnI qualifications of 
the Kupc‘rintend4>iit8 and supervisors of the two states ; attempts to cletei’mino the activi- 
ties which the rural school superintendents and supervisors rnri-y on for the Improvement 
of instruetion ; to ascertain the retnilve importance of the stipervisory activities carried 
on ; tt> discover ilie relation which the training, experience, and school conditions have 
to tile number of Kupervisory activities, to tlu> number of high Fauking supervisory 
avtlvltles, and to the kinds of supervisory activities undertakes. 

* 1999. Cochran, Harry A. The status of the superintendent of schools in 

Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1983. Temple. Phlladelpiiia, Pa., Templti university, 
1031 . 00 p. 

I>nta were collected on the number of years’ school experience and tenure, ogc of Indi- 
vidual and kind nt school experience previous to reaching the present mlminlsfratlve 
poHlth.n, ncHiUMulc and professional preparation and training, and the financial compensa- 
tion of tbe Buperintenilent of schools In an attempt to determine the InterrelatlonshlxM 
iHdwet'n these eiem^'nts. T>uta were secured from original records collecte<i by the nureau 
of research of the State department of education, on the 70S snperlntendeni a atudUnl. 

1007. Davis, Josiah S. Tlie routes of professional progr^sss of superintend- 
ents of schools. Master’s, 1932. Ind. St. T. C. 4B m.s. (Abstract in : In- 
diana State teachers college. Teachers college Journal, 3 : 285-86, July 1932.) 

Sets up criteria for determining how' superlntendentH of Hcbools attained their statna la 
their profession. 
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1998. Edwards, Allan E. The role of the superintendent In the fluanchtl 
administration of small school systems In Illinois. Master's, 3a'52. Northwestern. 

1999. Earrell, Vir^ IL Demand and supply of superintendents, principals, 
and instructors in the public secondary schools of South Dakota. Master's, 19,12. 
Colorado. 

♦2000. Fitch, Harry N. An analysis of the supervisory activities and 
techniques of the elementary school training supervisor In, state normal schools 
and teachers coUeges. Doctor’s, 1931. T. C., Col. Uniy, New York City, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1931. 130 p. (Contributions to education, 
no. 476.) 

Data Indicate that elementary school superytaors of student teaching have andertnkea 
their work with little or no apecifle training for it; approxlmatidy 50 percent of the 
anpervlsors held the 2-year normal school diploma as their blghoiit dlphimii ; the auiM'r- 
ylsora had experienced all tsrpea of teaching, from kindergarten to university tenchlug, 
and had aerred successfully In all phases of public-school admlnthtmtlve work prior to 
undertaking the superrislon of student teaching. 

2001. Fox, Crawford. County superintendency in Indiana. Master’s, 1032. 
Ind. St. T. C., Terre Haute. 141 p. ms. (Abstract in; Indiana State tenclicrs 
college. Teachers college Journal, 3 : 284-^, July 1932.) 

2002. Hardison, Carl Maxwell. Study of the time distribution of county 
superintendents in Tennessee. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 130 p. ms. 

This stndy Is based upon diaries of 65 county superlntendentb m Tennet>6<>e kept itver a 
period of one month. As compared with expert opinion, tho sapf'rintoudcntH wvrv nut 
giving enough time to superylslng activities. 

2003. Herron, Allen Murry. A preservice training program for suiH»rvl.sor8 
and directors of elementary instruction in city schools. Doctor’s, 1932. Cnll- 
fomla. 164 p. ms. 

Evaluations of the supervisory activities indicate the Importunco of making HpeciUc 
provision for the training of prospective elementary supervisors In ourrlculnm construc- 
tion, experimental and research techniques, and supervisory pltiuninL'. 

2004. Jackson, Euris J. The present status and activities of the special 
supervisor. Master’s, 1932. Washington Univ. 142 p. ins. 

2005. Eongr, Harold B. Supervisory practices in a small California high 
school. Master’s, 1932. Stanford 

2006. Duoas, Douglas Porter. A study of the professional status of the 
school superintendents of California. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2007. Dyda, John W. A self-rating scale for supervisors. Master’s, 1031. 
Ind. St. T. O. 87 p. ms. (Abstract in: Indiana State teachers college. Teach- 
ers college Journal, 3:270-71, July 1932.) 

Attempts to determine the relative importance of the qualifications, policies, and auper- 
visory activities listed In scale as related to the success of supervisors. 

2008. McCreery, Susie. The evolution of the idea of creative supervisiem. 
Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 9 p. ms. 

Creative supervlBlon grew out of scientific and democratic supervision. 

2009. McCuny, Smith Jediaii. Turnover and tenure of Georgia citj and 
town school superintendents. Master’s, 1982. Peabody, 79 p. ms. 

Stndy Is limited to the 58 accredited hlgh-school systems of Georgia, during the period 
1921-1031, reason and percentage of turnover of superintendents. Principal cause for 
superintendents leaving their positions Is higher salary and better position. 
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2010. iSCcGalhesr, WlUlatn. C. A study o£ the superintendents of Mississippi. 
Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 80 p. ms. 

Comparison was made of the county superintendents of Mississippi with those of 
Alabama and Louisiana. Findings ; County superintendents should have a Bachelor's 
degree including 18 semester hours of professional training ; they should be selected by a 
county school board. 

2011. Miclcle, R. S. Supervisory practices of department heads. Master's, 
1932. Nebraska. 101 p. ms. 

2012. Mitchell, J. Arthur. Administrative training of Kentucky county 
school superintendents. Master's, 1932. Peabody. 61 p. 

Compares the training of Kentucky county superintendents with the legal requirements 
of Kentucky and of other states, with the recommendations of professors of school admin- 
istration, professors of education, and members of state departments of education. 

2013. Morris, ’William Wright. The county superintendent, with special ref- 
erence to Tennessee. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 147 p. m.s. 

2014. Northeastern teachers college. Supervisory yearbook, 1931—32. Tahle- 

quah, Okla. 1932. 55 p. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to give to the teachers of Northeastern district a sum- 
mary of the results of the supervisory work for 1930—31, and to submit a plan by which 
the supoi'visory work may be contiiiuod during 1031—32. Gives the results of testing In 
reading and arithmetic, and some case studies In these subjects. 

2015. Peregoy, Clarence Gilbert. "Value of a type of supervision. Master’s, 
1932. West Virginia. 

2016. Tate, Roy Osro. Turnover of high-school superintendents and prin- 
cipals in Oklahoma. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

2017. Townsend, Xtoran George. Some factors affecting the responsibility 
of the city school superintendent in Missouri. Doctor’s, 1932. Missouri. 

2018. Tressler, James O. A study of tlie joint position of superintendent 
and teacher of vocational agriculture in the United States. Master’s, 1982. 
Ohio. 134 p. ms. 

2019. Trippensee, Arthur Rdward. Responsibilities of school superintend- 
ents in Connecticut towns of less than 5,000 inhabitants. Master’s, 1032. Yale. 

2020. Wlsner, Rmma Oriole. An experimental study of the value of super- 
\*lsion. Master’s, 1032. Chicago. 119 p. ms. 

Compares 10 schools In Trousdale and in Sumner counties, Tenn., matched In location, 
equipment and teachers, as to the value of supervision In reading, arithmetic, and 
English. 

2021. Wright, Albert R. The use of incentives in managing and supervising 
the teacher personnel. Master's, 1932. Ohio. 160 p. ms. 

ffi« aUo 508, 560, 883, 1000, 1013. 1159, 1310, 1411, 1418. 1574, 1594, 1811, 1844. 
2033. 2085, 2634 ; and wider Manual and vocational training. 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

2022. Bannerman, G. W, Status of the secondary school principal In Wis- 
consin. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 80 p. ms. 

A study was made of salary, tenure, training, expense, degrees, sex, teaming load, 
administration, opportunity, organisation at school, slse. 

2028. 3BattIe, Xtauxie Xrwin Hunter, Relation betwe^ size of the school and 
the status of the hlgh-school principal In Georgia. Master’s, 1982. Hmory. 
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2024. Carter, dLaton C. Duties of tlie supervising principal. Master's^ 
1931. Stanford. 

2025. Dale, George A. Adaptation of school survey techniques by tlie buil«l- 
ing princlpaL Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 114 p. ms. 

2026. Darnel, C. C. The status of the principals of the Negro schools of 
Missouri, Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 90 p. ma. 

2027. Davidson, Watson Perry. A study of the ofii<‘ial relations of the 
supervising principals of Sumter county, Pla. Master’s, 1932. Florida. 01 
p. ms. 

2028. Frazier, James H. Status of high-school principals of the North cen- 
tral association. Master’s, 1932 Oklahoma. 107 p. ms. 

2029. Jones, Sugh W. Status of the high school principal In Oklahomn;. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 108 p. ms. 

Studies the various factors affecting the status of 228 Oklahoma hIgh-school x>rlncl* 
pals. 

2030. Manley, V. O. The traming of the 2- and 3-year hlg^ school principtilft 
in Illinois. Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 

2031. Pinkston, Carlos B. Status of the county high principal Of West 
Tennessee. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 93 p. ms. 

This study covers college preparation, experience, tenure, salary for period of 75 
years ; office equipment, extracurricular activities, employment of leisure time of principal. 

2032. Bose, William G. A study of the junior high school prliKdpalehip of 
Florida. Master’s, 1982. Tennessee. 105 p. ms. 

2033. Slavens, Iieon Earl. Supervisory planning for tlie elementary school 
principal Master’s, 1982. Denver. 65 p. ms. 

2034. Gouthall, Oscar Clarence. The status of the hlgh-school principal in 
the classified and accredited, public high schools of Texas. Master’s, 19S1. 
Texas Tech. Ooll. 


_ 2035. Stewart, Irena D. Study of the elementary school principal aa<t 
tive methods of supervision. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

2036. Sngg, WUHs ECarbert. Status of the lilgh-school principal in Ken- 
tucky. Master’s, 1982. Kentucky. 


2037. Wang, Fung Clilai. 
board rules. Master’s, 1931. 


Duties of principals as revealed through school 
Chicago. 107 p. 


Rules and reflations of 150 city school boards were analyzed to determine the nature 
and extent of the powers and duties granted to building principals. 


See also 1494, 1011, 2016, 2944, 2976. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

lengthenea period as used in Missouri high sclioola 
Master a, 1982. Washington Univ. 87 p, ms, 

Harry G. Oommencement programs. Master^ 1931. Okla. A. 
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2042. BCeiLtnan, J. 23., and JCcKee, Paul. Tlie relative influence upon educa- 
tional afte of grade location and mental age. Journal of applied i>sycliology, 
16 : 184-200, April 19S2. 

For 1,800 children, a comparison was made of the average educational age dilEcrencea 
of those who, being In the same grade, differed two years in mental age with the average 
educational age differences of those who, having the same mental age, differed two 
years in grade location. 

2043. The translation of scores into grades. Journal of educational 

psychology, 24 : 241-56, April, 1933. 

The grades and the scores on which they were based were obtained from about 20 
teachers for each of two consecutive quarters For each of the classes the scores were 
translated into grades by two different methods as a part of this investigation. These 
two methods were compared with the teachers’ methods The comparison was made by 
determining coefneients of reliability between the average grades as determined by each 
of the three methods for the two quarters The results show that the teachers’ 
methods of translating scores Into grades can bo much Improved. 

2044. Patterson, Tolbert, An age-grade study of Williamson county, Tex., 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

See alifo 56, 957, 073. 1290, 1746; and unrZer Junior high schools; Secondary education. 

ATTENDANCE AND CHILD ACCOUNTING 

2045. Chamberlain, Leo M., and Crawford, A. B. The prediction of poi>u- 

lation and school enrollment in the school survey. Lexington, UnH’ersity of 
Kentnc*lv.v, 1932, 27 p. ( Bulletin of the bureau of school service, vol. 4, no. 3, 

March 1932.) 

The puriK>8eH of the study have been to analyKc and classify the iniqhndH that have 
been employed for predicting population and school enrollments in the educational survey 
and elsewherts to chvok the accuracy of such predictions, and to domoustrate the relative 
offectlvenoHS of various methods of fort'cnstlng population and school enrollment The 
methods of prediction studlcil were ; Predictions based wholly on past ccaisus figures ; 
the Bell telephone cumpnny'K method or the method of Index analysis ; the equation 
method ; the multiple factor method ; and u combination method. Tlie most satisfactory 
method uH<*d in the past was that involving the use of data provided by the Bell tele- 
phone company. In the future, simple and direct methodH for pretllcting school enroll- 
ments should l»e subHtltutcHl for time consuming procedures of a technlenl nature. A 
direct aualyKlR of school facts, with only incidental attention to total population trends, 
promises the best basis for school predictions. 

2046. Holly, Clarence Emette. Attemlnnce in the elementary grades of 
Calcasieu parlsth. Master’s, 1031. Ltoulsiana. 

2047. Taylor, Paul Bevere. Analysis of compulsory uUendance legislation 
with recommoudattons for tht' improvement of such legislation la Oklahoma. 
Master’s, 1931. Okla. A. and M, Coll. 

See aft-o l!891. 

CLASSIFICATION. GRADING, AND PROMOTION 

2048. Brown, Gregory B., The relation of amount of home stutly to 
pupil progress. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. 31 p. ms. 

‘ Studies the effect of bom*‘ study on the progress of 101 pupils In grades 4—8, Inclusive, 
In Cunningham suhnol, Birniinghnm, Ala., and shows that there is little relation botueen 
the amount of time spent in home stuily and pupil progress In reading, literature, history, 
and arithmetic. 

2040. Glasgow* BEerle W. Tlie efficiency of the Knid plan of claasiheatlon 
and promotion as revealed by a study of the Junior high schools. Master’s, 
1032. Oklahoma. 77 p. ms. 

171908 — 33 12 
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2050. Kelley, Tracy MitdieU* A comparative stiitly of home environment 
and school achievement. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 44 p. ms. 

Data secured on 101 children of normal iatojllscace In Birmlnffham. Al«., el< mentary 
school indicate that the data about the p.'irents are more slKnltieunt than data alemt the 
children, and that the occupation of the wage earner seems to be the moat Impurtant 
conditioning factor of the pupil’s home environment. 

2061. Lee, Baifus B-urleson. Comparative achievement of 0- tmd 7-year>old 
pupils. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 29 p. ms. 

A compaidson of the achievement of 51 S-yenr old and 51 T-year old pttplla in firnt- 
grade reading, writing, and arithmetic. Practically no difference was found In the 
achievement of the two groups In first-grade rending, writing, and arlthtueilc. 

2052. Midcelwait, Dean Woods. The prediction of lilKh-scliOftl ffradca from 
Junior high school records. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 30 p. nts. 

2063. Mort, Paul It., and Peatherstono, W. B. Kntriince and promotion 
practices in city school systems; standards and accounting pr*x*ctluro''‘. Now 
Xork City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1^2. 73 p. 

2054. Nickel, Theodore Eoosevelt. Xunproiiioti*»n In Korn t'onnt.v. Mas* 
ter’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2065. Odom, J. C. Grade placement of general business informathitt, Mas* 
ter’s, 1932. C5olo. St. T. O. 

2056. Rose, Aima D. Ability in relation to school progress. JDoctur's, 3932, 
T O., Col. Univ. 

Gives the results of a study to dotermlne the extout <»f couHl'<tonoy t»t prtonot Iuum In 
relation to achievement and In lutclllgoncc of pupils. Data were ukoU from rorurd** of 
two groups of pupils, 391 In white schools la Washington, D. C., and 474 in 
Pa , of which 44 were colored. Findiugs : In Pitthburgh there la evldonce of promotloa 
by age groups; percentages are consistent and high; in WitHhiiigftm, they urv not «o hlRh 
nor so regular, and promotion by mastery of subject matter la Indlcatotl. Itecoiuiiiottil i- 
tlon for a policy of philosophy of promotion hiiHod on iiblMty, past tti'lilevouu-ut, and 
preset needs of the individual is made. 

2067. Russell, Charles. Rating school pupi1». New York City, Tt’uchcra 
college, Columbia university, 1932. 74 p, 

Disensses current practices in rating pupils, and given Huggeatlonn for Improving the 
various types of rating systems, 

2058. Stark, Leonard JoeL A study of the promotion and the classlAcatli in 
of pupils in the elementary schools, Lincoln, Kans. Master’s, 18^. Kanann. 

2069. Woolard, Charles. A study in pupil achievement. Master’s, 1931. 
Ind. St. T. O 81 p- ms. (Abstract in : Indiana State teachers coU^B^* Teach- 
ers college journal, 3:267-68, July 1932.) 

Data Indicate that In only 1 case out of 12 teachers gave sexaester marks on the basts 
of improvement. 

2060. Wright, Loma Amy, A study of certain personality t^lts that rein- 
force or interfere with the function of mental ability to affect school achieve- 
ment. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

Bee aleo 928, 1081, 1757, 2042. 

CURRICULUM STUDIES 

206L Rames, Rxnily A., and Y’oung, Ress M. Children and architecture. 
New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 363 p. 

CMvea a detailed account of a unit of work on architecture as developed in the sixth 
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'2062. Bowers, Charles A. Administrative procedures in curriculum con- 
struction in small Nebraska city school systems. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 

2063. Caswell, Hollis L. Pro^am making in small elementary schools. 

Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for teachers, 1932. 77 p. (Rev. ed.) 

(Field studies no. 1.) 

Discusses the qualities of a good program ; standards of time allotmont ; classes by 
grades or corablzintlous of grades ; distribution of Instruction time to classes In small 
schools ; the daily program ; and the study program 

2064. Curriculum making in current practice. A report of a conference held, 

at Northwestern university, October 30-31, 1931. ESvanston, 111., Northwestern 
university, 1832. 244 p. 

Part 1. The elementary school. 1. Broader interpretations of currlculnm problems 
In the elementary school. 2. Types of organization lu the elementary school curriculum. 
3. Examples of creative activities in the elementary curriculum. Part 2. The secondary 
school. 1, Broader Interpretations of curriculum problems in the secondary school. 
2. Curriculum problems In particular types of schools. 

2065. David, Flavius Louis. The selection and organization of personnel 
for curriculum revision. Master’s, 1932. Western Reserve. 110 p. ms. 

2066. Eaton, Merrill Thomas. A curriculum In home planning, building, and 
maintenance. Doctor’s, 1932. Indiana. 444 p. ms. 

* 2067. Ellis, Emmett. An evaluation of state programs of secondary edu- 

cation. Doctor’s, 1032. Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for 
teachers, 1932. 268 p. (Contribution to education no. 105.) 

Gives criteria for evaluating state programs of secondary education ; state standards 
governing programs of aeeoudary education lu the various states ; and discusses evaluat- 
ing state programs on the basis of established criteria. 

206S. Fenton, Frederick C. The legal basis for the elementary school cur- 
riculum. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 82 p. ms. 

Surveys all state statutes and constitutions relating to the elementary school curricu- 
lum, and Judicial decisions bearing ou the powers of legislatures, state boardH, and local 
boards respecting the curriculum. 

* 2069, Frank, Julia HE. Influence on state courses of study of certain 
recommendations of the National committee ou mathematical requirements. 
Master’s, 1932. New York. 38 p. ms. 

The latest courses of study In Junior and Mudor high school mathematics from 44 
States were analyzed to determine in what ways the rccommeiidutions of the Natirmal 
committee on mathematical requirements were enrrh^ out. 

2070. Hill, Otto J. Pupil participation in the projecting and planning of the 
learning activities. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 100 p. ms. 

It was found that pupils cooisu’uting with tho tem-hor in cunditctlug the class activities 
became more interested tn the study of their scliuol HUbjectu. as:>lnitla(ed mure fiict.s, and 
were able to do better crithal thinking. 

2071. ECulten, Ollie Bee. Subject combinations in secondary school teach- 
ers* programs in California. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2072. McBroom, Maude. Aids for elementary school teachers. 2. A course 
of study in the use of the Index, grades 1 to 6. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 
1932. 32 p. (University of Iowa extension bulletin, no. 288, March 15. 1932.) 

* 2073. Phillips, Evelyn Butler. An analysis of the curricula of the Eonall 
high schools of Maine. Master’s, 1982. Maine. Orono, University of Maine 
press, 1^2. 89 p. (University of Maine studies, 2nd series, no. 23.) 

JData were secured from pamphlets, directories, and manualt* issued by the State 
.department of education; copies of the programs of studies returned by the principals 
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of the small schools to the State department ; and replies of 100 princlpnlH to a r|ncn» 
tlonnalre which was sent to 124 high schools, all the 4-.vettr senior high scnools havitig 
fewer than 7 teachers. Data indicate a great need of reorganization in order to meet 
the needs of high-school pupils. The situations in the 2- and a-toaclwr seliools are 
especially limited. 

2074. Krtmyon, Dwiglit A. A curriculum study In problems of conservation 
of natural resources. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

2076. Runyon, Waldo. A curriculum study in problems of agcrlcultural 
resources. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

2076 Teachers collegre. Columbia university. Teachers' lesson unit series. 
New York City, 1931. Nos. 1, 7—10, 16, 19, 23—26, 28, 29, 30-32, 34—42, 44, 40, 48, 
61-67, 59. 

Each of the lesson units describes the way that particular unit was presented In tho 
classroom by the teacher preparing the study. 

2077. Ullrich, Ered T. Educational programs of the departments of educa- 
tion In the states of the United States. Platteville, Wis., State teachers 
college, 1982. 

2078. Western Reserve university. Curriculum laboratory. Bibliographies. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1932. ms. 

By Henry Harap. 

1. Annotated bibliography of Investigations of curriculum objectives, 87 p. nOH. ; 
2. Bibliography : Time allotment, 2 p ms ; 3 Bibliography : Grade placement, 5 p. ms. ; 

4 Bibliography of curriculum making for teachers and administrative officers, 88 p. ms, ; 

5 Bibliography : Experimental curricula, 2 p. ms. ; 8 Bibllograx>hy of learning equip- 
ment and supplies, for all subjects, 4 p. ms. ; 7. Outline of steps in technique of curriculum 
making, 11 p. ms. ; 8 Study questions In technique of curriculum making, 6 p ms. ; 
9. Selection and organization of objectives, 4 p. ms. ; lO. hlost frequent grammatical 
errors, 6 p ms ; 11 Sources of present objectives (specific) in junior high school wclc-noe, 
10 p. ms.; 12 Present objectives In high school biology, 9 p. ms ; 13. A shoaf of uni is 
of work, 26 p. ms ; 14 How to construct a unit of work, 10 p ms., 1 .'5. Curriculum 
making ; teacher training, 2 p. ms.; 16. Index of units In 30 activity curricula, 5 p iiis , 
17. Unit of work; Its meaning and nature, 1 p. ms ; 18. Procedures in curriculum icvi- 
slon, 3 p. ms ; 19 Criteria of a unit of work, 5 p ms. ; 20. Bibliography : How to sel(‘t>t 
a textbook, 3 p, me. ; 21, Bibliography : How to appraise a course of study. 1 p ms ; 
22. Present objectives In hlgh-school chemistry, lip. ms. ; 23. Objectives of a course of 
study In health for hlgh-school girls, 6 p ms. ; 24. Critical survey of publlc-HchfMjl t«<uirHe.s 
of study published 1929—1931, 11 p ms ; 26. Procedures and sources In curriculum 
making for the social studies in the elementary grades, 8 p. ms. 

2079. Wbalin, Eugene Bryan. An educational program for Grant county, 
Ky. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

2080. Wiggs, Em ma Jane. A comparative study of tbe present curricula 
with tbe curricula as set up by 89 junior high school principals of Mi<4ilgmi. 
Master’s, 1931. Michigan. 82 p. (Abstracts of dissertations and theses In 
education, 1917-1931. p. 128-29.) 

Data indicate that the principals were well satisfied with the present offerings in 
mathematics, social science, physical and health education, English, music, induHirlal arts, 
home economics, and commercial programs In their schools ; there ia a slight brndency to 
Increase the offerings in natural science and art, and to decrease the present offering in 
the field of language ; and principals would make a greater change It* the requlreinnnts 
the offerings The principals are well satisfied with both the subject matter find 
the methods of instruction in their schools. 

2081. Wilbur, Milton J . Procedures in curriculum reseai-cb. Master’s, 1932. 
CJolorado. 62 p. ms. 

2082. Wincbell, Paul Edwaxds. A course of study in practical arts for tbe 
6B grade designed to accompany tbe study of transportation. Master’s, 1062. 
Western Reserve. 99 p. ms. 
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* 2063. Witliers, diaries H. A program of education for Triadelpliia dis- 
trict, Logan county, W. Va. Master’s, 1931. New York. 52 p. ms. 

Discusses tlie Inlhience of tbe home, church, theatres, and scoutlug; on the education 
of children In the Trladelphla district, and suggests means of improving the school 
program. 

2084. Woodroof, Evelyn. Report of the committee on the integration of the 
Junior college currieuliim and the 4-year college curriculum in the professional 
preparation of teachers In iihysieal education in California. Master’s, 1932. 
Mills. 

2085. Worley, Vivienne S. Development of a curriculum unit for grade 3A : 
Italy. Master’s, 1932. Denver, 118 p. ms. 

iSfce also 22-28, 43, 110, 126, 143, 198, 205-207, 213, 223, 230, 258, 1250, 1308, 1400- 
1470, 1484. 1513, 1529, 1538-1539, 1548, 1550, 1744, 1081, 2509 ; anfJ under Agricultural 
education ; Education extension ; Exceptional children ; Health and physical education ; 
Home economics ; Junior high schools ; Libraries and reading ; Manual and vocational 
training ; Religious and church education ; Secondary education ; and Special subjects of 
curriculum. 

EXAMINATIONS 

* 2086. dtadipan, C. ECerhert. The Clarion county (Pa.) high-school en- 
trance e3:aminatiou of 1931 and its results. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 09 
p. ms. 

A study was made of the examination papers of the 507 pupils -who tooh the Clarion 
county high-school entrance examination in 1931. It was found that the percent of 
failures is very high ; that problem solving in arithmetic is poorly taught ; that the state 
course of study was not followed closely in the various subjects of the curriculum. 

2087. Cramer, Jennie. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1982. Southi- 
ern California. 

2088. Cranefield, Edna M. Supervisory data based on the 1931 South Dakota 
examination In eighth grade arithmetic. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 170 p. ms. 

2080. Edson, Carroll E. Application of objective types of examination to 
the court of honor procedure of the Boy scouts of America. Master’s, 1932, 
T, C., Col, tJniv. 116 p. ms. 

2090. Fossett, Harold. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1932. Sonth- 
eru California. 

2091. Garardy Hah. Male. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1982. 
Southern California. 

2092. Oorsueh, Eutlx, A statistical study of a final examination. Master’s, 
1932. Ohio. 100 p. ma. 

Studies the validity, reliability, and dllBculty of an examination used at Ohio State 
univerelty. 

2003. Greenberer, Etta. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1932. South- 
•ern California. 

2094. Halpin, Andrew Williams. A study of the true-false examination. 
IVIaster’s, 19il2. Columbia. 

* 2095. Henry, H. Clair. A critical study of the consistent-response vs. the 
R-W method of scoring true-false tests. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 67 p. ms. 

Forma A and B of Petera’ Teat of general information were given to 650 individuals 
from the fifth grade to the sophomore year In college. Each test was scored by two 
methoda Data Indicate that the conBiatent-responea method of scoring gives a signifi- 
cantly higher reliability and a higher validity than does the B-W method. The R>W 
method seems to overpenaiise the puplL 
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2096. Imbody, Q. Ray. An analysis of the data secured from the every- 
pupil contest examination in English literature. Master’s* 1932. Iowa. 104 
p. ms. 

2097. Roxns, Qarry William. Comprehensive examination. Master’s* 1932. 
Southern California. 

209a liady, Clyde Hartman. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

2099. Doueuberger, R. C. Introduction to science examination. Master’s, 
1982. Colo. St. T. O. 

2100. Dittrell, Thelma liouise. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California. 

2101. Marer, Rred. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

• 2102. Melbo, Irving Robert. How much do students guess in taking true- 
false examinationa ? Master’s, 1932. N. M. St. T. C. 55 p. ms. 

Testa given to seven different college claases and to nine different hlgli-scIxnoX classes 
In New Mexico State teachers college. Silver City, and three testa given to students at the 
Cliff high school, Cliff, N Mex., indicate that college students guess a little leas than do 
hlgh-school students. 

2103. MeniclE, Nellie Iioulse. A study of the feasibility of Improving ex- 
amlnationa in Washington. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 77 p, ms- 

Surveys reactions of teachers, superintendents, principals, county superintendents, and 
snpervlaors. In the State of Washington, to a system of State scholarship examinations 
In elementary and high schools, for purposes of guidance, supervision, measurement, etc. 

2104. Nets, Margaret. The mental hygiene of examinations. Master’s, 1931. 
Marquette. 

2105. Odell, C. W. Further data concerning the effect of weighting exercises 
in new-t 3 ^pe examinations. Journal of educational ps.vohology, 22 : 700-704, 
December 1931. 

2106. Rost, Edward Oscar. Comprehensive examination. Master’s, 1032. 
Southern Oalifomla. 

2107. Rotthoff, E. R. A comparison of marks based upon weighted and 
unweighted items In a new-type examination Journal of educational psychol- 
ogy, 23: 92-98, February 1932. 

2108 Walton, Moss. The value of the county diploma examination for 
predicting success in rural high schools. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2109. Weidemann, C. C. Relative classroom discussion value of the deter- 
minate and the Indeterminate statement in written examinations. Educational 
method, 11 : 3S4r-S7, March 1932. 

Data were eecnred from arithmetic, plane geometry, and history examinations. True- 
false and Indeterminate statements were compared. As a means for developing discussion 
In classroom wor^ the indeterminate statement seems superior to the true-false statement. 

2110- — - and Newens, E. R, Does the ** Compare and contrast ** essay 
test measnre the same mental functions as the true-false test? Journal of 
general psychology. 

Under actual dlassroom conditions abont 60 percent of the mental functions measured 
1^ the compare-contrast essay tests were also measured hy the true-false teat. About 40 
percent of the mental functions measured by the true-false' tests were not measured by 
the compare-contrast essay test. About 40 percmit of the mental functions measured by 
the compare-contrast essay test were not measured by the true-ftdse tes t. 
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2113. A study of a true-false and indeterminate statement 

examination in the history of education. Journal of educational research, 2&r 
197-210, March 1932. 

Develops a scorins key for an examination of 160 true-false and indeterminate state- 
ments in tbe history of education, based on the *' pooling ’* of the responses of 21 instruc- 
tors in the history of education. 

2112. Wilson, William K. Improvement of the college examination. Seattle,^ 

University of Washington press, 1932. 72 p. 

The study compares the characteristics of the essay type of examination with those of 
the objective tjpe, and suggests ways of improving each type of examination 

See also 268, 749, 822, 1212, 1705, 1753, 2326, 2621, 2769, 2792. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

2113. Axe, Bred Warren, An investigation of scout-leadership as a basis 
for the training of scoutmasters. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2114. Bish.op, Samuel Dewey, The relationship between the amount of 
participation of hlgh-achool students in extracurricular activities and their 
socio-economic status. Master’s, 1932. Northwestem. 

2116. Black, Gladys Helen, A guide for leaders of girls’ clubs in the Philip- 
pines. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2113. Boyer, Merle Wilford. Administration of Buy scout work as an agency 
in citizenship training. Master’s, 1932, Oklahoma. 200 p. ms. 

2117- Brown, IVCarion. Study of pupils selected by fellow pupils for positions 
of leadership in the extracurricular program in a particular school. Doctor’s, 
1932. T. O., Ool. Uulv. 

A study waa made of 269 pupils in positions of leadership from data secured from hlgh- 
school records for Individual pupils, questionnaire.^ to pupils. Interviews with pupils, 
records for the population of the individual school, records fur the blgh*8chool population 
of the city. It was found that two-thirds of the leaders were memhers of the graduating 
chtsB ; were younger than their classmates ; came from homes of a relatively high occu- 
pational status ; expect to enter business and professional work. Deadera In major posi- 
tions were superior to those in minor positions in posture and general appearance. 
Intelligence, and scholarship. There waa a wide range of abilities and of Interests In the 
leader group. They had a wide variety of experiences In the student body, leagues, clubs, 
and class organizations. Tliey had a variety of experience before their selection for 
leadership positions. 

2118. Broxam, Bearl Bexmett. Club program suggestions for speidal days. 

Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1932. 44 p. (University of Iowa extension 

bulletin, no. 284, January 15, 1932. Club program and bulletin service.) 

2119. Bullock, Hobert P, A study of the socio-economic status of boys in 
Qreeley scout troops. Master’s, 1982. Colo. St. T. C. 

2X20. Chastain, Harold K- Secret societies in the secondary schools of the 
United States. Master’s, 1981. Coll. Pacific. 

2121. Coxe, Mrs. Hazel Ghixnzn. Student clubs in XiOUi^ana. Master’s, 1981. 
I40ul8iana. 75 p. ms. 

2122. Davis, Homer M. The status of senior high school assembly progmms 
in the State of Wa^ington. Master’s, 1^2. Washington. 92 p. xns. 

l>etarmln«i organisation, types, methods, and objectives of assembly programs. 

2128. Oerber, lELaymond JL. An evaluation of the high-school extracurricular 
activity program. Master’s, 1982. Washington. 93 p, ms. 
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2124 Giuder, Vera Mae. The relation of particiiuition in €*xtrat‘urrifular 
activities to intelligence, achievement, college marks, and placoment of the lOJiO 
and 1931 graduates of the State college at Bowling Grwn, Ohio. Masti'r’s, 1032. 
I^orthwestern. 

2125. Hamilton, Virginia Bailey. Six probUms in girl soouting. Master's, 
1932. Peabody. 124 p. ms. 

A study of the organization and administration of extracurricular tif wirl 

scout directors In the south 

2126. Infelt, James P. Extracurriculum activities and succos.s in Industry. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 61 p. ms. 

2127. Jenkins, Mildred Evelyn. How to operate school clubs in the junior 
liigh school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California, 

* 2128. McClelland, Clark B. Theories and practice.s relative to the adminis- 
tration of extracurricular activities in public schools with some suggestions f«jr 
improvement. Doctor’s, 1932 New York. 180 p. ms. 

Discusses development and trends of attitudes and practices ; analyzes pr»*>cnt prac- 
tices; discusses conditions and attitudes affecting the dispoaltion of extrafurrloular 
-activities; legal implications as to actual and Implied rights; nud possible adjustments 
leading toward a more desirable type of administrative control. 

2129 MacDonald, Edward L. A study of the character and .s\ii>ervlsIon of 
social activities in Seventh Day Adventist academies. Master’s, 1932. Wichita. 
104 p- ms. 

2130 Mendenkall, Mary. An investigation of extracurricular activltieH in 
six Quaker colleges of the United States. Master’s, 1932. Southern Onllfornln. 

2131. Patterson, Noble W. The financial administration of extracurricular 
activities of the Junction City high school Master’s, 1932 Kims. St. Coll. 

2132. Pease, Perley H. High-sehool assemblies in New Hampshire. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. New Hampshire. 45 p. ms. 

2133. Posey, Mildred. Credit In extracurricular actiidties in 27 schools of 
tTexas. Master’s, 1932 Texas. 

2134. Beid, Stella XiaCroiz. Survey of the extrncurriculum activities in 
Monroe city high school, 1929-30. Master’s, 1^1. Louisiana. 

2135. Smith, Martha A. Survey of the administrative problems of club 
activities In New Jersey junior high schools. Master’s, 1932. Rutgers. 

2136 Urquhart, Christena Ann e. Financing the hlgh-scliool newapiij’ier. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

See aUo 862, 1116, 1234, 1636, 1798, 2414. 

FAILURE OF PUPILS 

2137. Danis, lUesUe Howard. A study of the effectiveness of procedures for 
reducing failures in high school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2138. Keefe, Helen Prances. A study of the causes of failure with sfvecial 
reference to Grade 10. Master’s, 1932. Boston Univ. 105 p, ms. 

Part 1 Defines the term failure and the causes of failure us sot forth in other 
studies which, have been made of the subject , part 2 is a report of a study of faflurea 
made In grade 10, high school 10, Boston ; part 3 gives QuotalloiiH and oxeerptn from 
a gronp of remedial and preventive experiments made In an effort to reduce the failures 
In secondary schools. 
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* 2139. Magroon, Mayo M. Relation of failure to pupil seating. Master’s, 

1931. T. O., Col. Univ. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university^ 

1932, 42 p. 

There is a tendency toward concentration of failures In cei’tain groups of seats, and 
the concentration becomes more marked In the upper years of high school ; some groups 
of pupils, because of their positions in the classroom, receive better supervision and 
assistance tban others , some pupils need to be brought into positions nearer the 
teacher , there is strong evidence In favor of teachers assigning seats ; considerable 
advantage is to be gained In the frequent changing of seating plans ; teaching is most 
effective when It takes place from different positions ; there is a tendency for some 
pupils to select outside seats dellberatelj. in order not to be too close to the center of 
activity. 

2140. Morris, Roy Lee. Causes and remedies for pupil mortality in South 
high school, Denver. Master’s, 1032. Denver. 43 p. ms. 

2141. Perry, George Richardson. Failures of Iresbmeii in certain Connec- 
ticut high schools: To what extent is algebra responsible and liow can tbe 
amount of failure due to algebia be reduced? Master’s, 1932. Vermont. 
49 p. ms. 

Seven high schools In southeastern Connecticut were visited and test was given to 
freshmen of school department in September 1030. 

2142. Remy, Ayden A. Factors of school failures. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 
68 p. ms. 

2143. Sundgren, Ruby B. Some reasons why students fail in the university. 
Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

A study of the failures of 157 students Indicate that they failed because of low 
lntellig<‘nc<', lack of appreciation, physical defects, poor scht^ulos, and inadequate 
hlgh-school preparation. 

2144. Walter, Zell S. Case studies of pupils falling In junior high school. 
Master’s, 1032. Cliicago. 109 p. ms. 

The study dealt with pupils In the seventh, eigth, and ninth grades, during the 
year 10:11—32. The mjijority of failures could be prevented by Individual attention on 
the part of the school. 

JSco alHO 1324, 1777, 2902. 


MARKS AND MARKING 

2145. Atherton, Harlan B. Tlie distribution of marks in Charlestown high 
school. Muster's, 1932- New Hampshire. 19 p. ms. 

2146. Besley, Walter B. Marking systems in, use in secondary schools. 
Master's, 1032. Chicago. 112 p. ms. 

The study includ<Ml 200 puldlc secondary schools representing 42 states. More than 
two^tlilrils of the 200 schools use a purely letter typo of marking system or some 
variation of the letter type. 

2147. Bradbury, Roscoe Clifford, A study of D and F grades In senior high 
school mathematics. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2148. 4*0X108, Richard C. A comparison of grades assigned to American Ixis- 
tory x>apors. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 99 p. ms. 

A study of the variability in grades assigned to new-type test scores and essay-type 
test papers in American history. Xt was found that greater variability is shown in 
grading essay-type papers, but there Is suffleient variation in grading both types to be 
significant. 
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2149. Kluss, Ered J., and Kirby, Tbomas J. Pupils’ marks in hiRh-school 
subjects In 88 Iowa schools. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 11)31. Ot) p. 
(University of Iowa extension bulletin. Bulletin no. 278. C»»n€‘Ro of odiicatlou 
series no. 30. October 15, 1931.) 

The study Inquires Into the current practice In subject enrollment, pupil witlidrnwals, 
failures, and the assignment of pupil marks In 38 Iowa high schools anil ;»ttenipts to 
discover how administrative procedures affecting these practices may be Improved. 
Data Indicate that administrators must assume responsibility for controlling the prac- 
tices affecting enrollment and pupil progress in their schools. State-wide Adoption of 
a nnlform child accounting system Is advocated. 


2150. Kulp, Daniel H., //. "What measures for grading? New Yoi*k City, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 

An analysis of teats, before and after,, to discover what data boat rcprc»»u»t the work 
and achievement of students. Findings : Final score Is the best measure. 


2151. Denfesty, Kalpb. G-. A comparative study of the aca<lein!c scores of 
the upper 26 percent of the senior class (1930-31) of the Ohln liigli schools 
with their relationship to age, sex, and vocation. Master’s, 1932. Ohio, 
123 p. ms. 


A comparative study of 3,646 hlgh-scbool seniors. These pupils took the second 
general scholarship contest for hlgh-schooI seniors In Ohio. Flntllns» ; Hoys made 
better scores than the girls In all subjects except English. Ohio high schools nwd a 

better guidance program. The larger the school the better the pupils arc prepared at 
the completion of the senior year. *••**«« ot 


Clifford C. The prediction of college marks. Master's, 


2153. Nlederhauser, Charles EC. Sex differences In hlgh-schooi 
relation to achievement. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 


murks in 

1703, 204.3, 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 

T^a’ 

Jeanette Holmes. A compai*ative study of the school rec- 
OTds and me occupational records of high-school graduates who were Becretarlal 
majors. Master’s, 1932. Southern CaUfornla. a^rviiLnai 

^66. Galbreath, Prank Earl, A State system of educational reports for 
Colorado. Master’s. 1932. Colo. St. T. C. reports ror 

Tlie present status of high-school prlnelpals* annua! 
superintendents and boards of education. Master’s, 1032. Ohio. 

reported in the 93 hlgh-BChool principals* 

^ annual report for the Fostoria city schools for 

m ending August 81, 1931. Our public schools. Master’s 1931 Ohio 

Fostoria, Ohio, Board of education, 1931. in p. ^«aster s, 1931. Ohio. 

beginning m is82. 

tlon, cniTlcTdar and extracnmcSlr attSStlS^ SDeSa?^fc^t*® school popula- 

echool costs. Part 8 contains the modei^ peclal functions, school revenues, and 

school. contains the modem requirements and responsibilities of the public 
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2159. Skorda, Emil J. Accoxinting methods in 16 school systems In Illinois. 
Master’s, 1931. Chicago. 115 p. 

Describes tlie nature and extent of financial records and reports kept In the selected 
school systems. 

2160. Taylor, J. Carey. The reliability of quarterly marks in the serenth 

grade of junior high school, together with the value of certain standard tests 
in predicting them. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins press, 1931. 54 p. (Johns 

Hopkins university studies in education, no. 17.) 

Undertakes to determine the prednetive value of scores made In the Otis group test 
and Stanford achievement tests. In Baltimore Junior high schools, the Otis group test of 
mental ability correlates more highly with the teachers* 7B marks In English, mathe- 
matics, geography, lilstory, or an average of these, than does the Stanford arithmetic 
teat, the Stanford reading teat, or the combination of nny two, or all three taken together. 
The tcnchers’ term mark, when based on several marks rather than a few, is a good 
measure of the achievement of the puplL 

2161. 'Williams, Mary Hacbel. A critical study of the individual reports 
made by Kansas administrators to i)arents. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C,, 
Hmporla. 65 p. ms. 

See aUo 1402, 1038, 8049. 

RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION 

2162. Cobb, Wilbur Kirkpatrick. Retardation in elementary schools of chil- 
dren of migratory laborers in Ventura county, Calif- Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

2163. Grosser, Helen. Special education — the retarded child. Master’s, 1032. 
Ind. St. T. C. 89 p. ms. 

The retarded child should he given an education which will permit him to engage In the 
work of unskilled labor and lire happily in the humblest group. Special abilities should 
be sought out and developed and dieahiUtles should he minimized. 

2164. MacZierle, Elsie Copeman. Pupil retardation In the elementary schools 
of Stockton, Calif. Master’s, 1931. Coll, of the Pacific. 

2165. Nichols, Vera Elizabeth. An analysis of the conditions which con- 
tribute to withdrawal of freshmen from the University of Denver College of 
liberal arts during the period 1926-*1930. Master’s, 1932. Denver. 81 p. ms. 

2166. Stegemoller, Clarence William. A vocational study of the graduates 
and withdrawals of Union high school, Dugger, Ind. Muster’s, 1932. Ind. St. 
T. C. 104 p, ms. 

Attempts to discover what occupations the graduates and withdrawals of Union high 
school, Dugger, Ind., are following; what caused them to make their choices; what 
benefit the hlgh-school training has been to them ; what subjects have benefited them most ; 
which ones would have benefited them more ; and tite adequacy of the high school course 
for the pursuit of colU'ge work. 

See otso 1382, 1483, 1709. 1752, 1776, 1788. 2499. 

TEXTBOOKS 

*2167. Adlum, Ruth K. A study of oueient history textbooks in the light 
of the new interpretation of history. Master’s, 1932. New York. 33 p, ms. 

Examination of four ancient history textbooks written Just prior to or since the World 
War showed that past conditions, past Ideas, and past institutions have been em- 
phasized, rather than past events; considerable space has been given to Egyptian and 
pre-Greek periods of history. 
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* 2168. Bander, Koslyn. Study of personality treatment in American history 
textbooks In use In senior high schools of New York City. Master’s, 1031, Now 
York 65 p. ms. 

Analyzes seven American history textbooks used in the New York City Kchoolw, and 
finds that six lay too much stress on military history anti too little ».trt‘Hs ttu ficlentlHo 
and economic development, and almost ignore the cultural backgrouud. 

2169- Blythe, Irene T. The textbooks anti the new disc»overles, eniidmses,. 
and viewpoints m American lustory. Ma.'^ter’s, 1031. <loovf;e Wasliingtoii. 
166 p. ms. 

Analyzes 53 secondary American history textbooks, published from 1S07 to 1030, mid 
finds that textbook writers act slowly in incorporating new views, cniplmHes, mul ills, 
coverles in their hooks. 

2170. Briggs, Egbert Estabrook. The adaptation of ninth grade general 
science textbooks to curriculum needs, aiaster's, lil32. South Ihikota, 1<M> 
p. ms. 

2171. Burke, Siste^r IVEary ECortense. A critical analysis of tht‘ study altls as 
found in representative hlgh-school texts in European history. Muster’s, 1031. 
Loyola. 109 p. ms. 

2172. Butler, Leo W. The chemistry found in general college zoology text- 
books. Master’s, 1032. Colo. St. T. O. 

2173. Carrell, Thomas Ctunming. Some problems in velvet! in the use of the 
textbook. Master’s, 1932 Southern California, 

2174 Carter, Charlotte Tyler. A study of certain aspects of some primary 
readers. Master’s, 1932, Indiana. 132 p. ms 

2176. Clemente, Tito. A comparative study of the vocabularies of Philippine 
and American readers for the first grade. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O., Col. Uxiiv.. 

Attempts to compile a reading word list suitable for use in the first grade In the 
Philippine public schools and to determine whether there are any significant differences 
between the vocabularies of the Philippine and American first grade readers. Data 
Indicate that as compared with American primers, the Philippine primers contain a 
significantly larger number of different words, of Important words found among the fir^t 
1,000 most common words in Thorndllce’s word list and in Gates' word list, and of 
words not found in either of the word lists ; that the American primers have a signifi- 
cantly lighter vocabulary load than the Philippine primers ; that the Philippine primers 
have a significantly larger number of words in conxmon with the American first roadors 
than have the American primers In common with the Philippine first readers. 

2176. Ooyner, Biuth E. Trends In TJnlted States history textbooks on tlie 
upper elementary school level. Master’s, 1931. George Washington. 115 p. m.s, 

A study of 28 United States history textbooks publlsbed between 1830 and 193<J shows 
that history textbooks approximately donbled in size every 30 years between 1830 and 
1920 ; miscellaneous aids dominated the aid space until 1920 ; in 1930 visual aids were 
more prominent than miscellaneous aids. 

2177- Crawford, Mary Ann. Parallel readings listed in junior high school 
history textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 144 p ms. 

References were compiled from a selected list of 10 Junior high school history text- 
books Bindings : No reference was given by all 10 textbooks studied ; 3 were given by 
9 textbooks, 2 by 8 textbooks, 13 by 7, 16 by 6, 29 by 5, 66 by 4, 124 by 3. and 262 by 2 
tmrtbooks. 

2178. Davis, Alta. Parallel readings listed in junior high school history 
t^tbooks. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 163 p. ms, 

B^com a study of 10 textbooks in Junior high school history, tt was found that they 
varied in organization and subject matter for collateral reading 
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■2179. DDinniiisri Wllmotli Eiguers. Parallel readings listed In senior lilgli 
•school history textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 184 p. ms. 

This study disclosed the fact that textbooks for senior high school history vary both 
In the type of parallel reading recommended and In the number of references mentioned 
by the 10 texts studied More than 1,600- references of all kinds -were suggested by one 
text only of those texts examined, and OSl references were recommended by 2 or more 
of the 10 representative texts studied. Of this latter number only 2 (both histories) 
•were suggested by all of the texts 

*• 2180. Dubreuil, Elizabeth C. The selection and application of criteria for 
the' judging of arithmetic textbooks for the primary grades. Master’s, 1932. 
New York. 73 p. ms 

Criteria were selected and used In rating 10 primary arithmetics printed since 1025, 
which arc used In New York State, 

2181. Zhiucan, Samuel E. Critical study of organization of general science 
textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Cornell. 177 i>. ms. 

2182 Earrelly, Julia. The vocabularies of 20 primers. Master’s, 1932. St. 
Louis. 110 p. ms. 

2183. Pountalne, Suejette A. The development of criteria for tlie selection 
of music textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2184 Greene, Amsel. Proposed textbook in wox*d derivation for use in high 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

21Si3. Hays, Louella. A study of certain skills found In elementary Kngllsh 
textbooks, blaster’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. O. 

21SC. Hebei, Elizabeth, A study of the vocabulary load In arithmetic texts 
for pupils in the flfth grade. Master’s, 1932. lo'wa. 372 p ms. 

♦ 2187. Henshaw, J. Harry. The allotment of space In textbooks In chemis- 
try as indicated by the number of words devoted to household arts. Master’s, 
1932. Penn, State. 143 p, ms. 

Allotment of space In each of lO texts was determined by word count. 

2188. Huebner, Max S, An analysis of textbooks In w’orld history since 16183. 
Master’s, 1932. Kans. St, T. C., Kmporiu. 12G p. m.s. 

2189. Jacobs, Sybil. The oral expression content of seventh and eighth grade 
English textliooks. Master’s, 3032. Colo. St. T. O. 

2390. Klttleson, Agues. A textlKK»k analysis la detonnino significant vocab- 
ulary in ancient history. Master's, 1932. low’a, 108 p. ms. 

2191. Xiang, Margaret Hovegno. An analysis of materials pertaining to 
animals in primary readers. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. 80 p. ms. 

Anat.vK«>R 13 series of primary renders umsl as bnsul texts lu t!ie .Pnited Stutca In 
la.'H, including the iirlmcr, flrst, hocoikI, and third readers. Appro.’cimntely .“il> p*‘recnt 
of the nmtcrinl in the readoTH pertains to uuimalH; the fundamental life habits named 
are : Food, habitat, reproduction, HClf*protcctiou, and covering. 

2192. XjQin, Jacob. The grade location and drill frequency of certtiin atljec- 
tlve motlifiors and selectetl language toxtl>ooks. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2193. XJ.Xjeq.uist, E. E. A proposetl scale for the measure of textbooks in 
history. Master’s, 3932. Chicago 80 p. ms. 

Three textbooks representing Intermedinte junior high school and senior high school 
grade of work were scored by 160 scorers. 

2194. McClymond, X>an M. Helatton of test Items to textbook content in 
physics. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 67 p. ms. 
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2196. MlcOrath, Sarali S. Modifications in the use of the textbook In the- 
Massachusetts public schools, 1830—1931. Master’s, 1032. Smith. 110 p- ms. 

2196. McKinney, Margaret. Vocabulary study of three elementary reading 
texts used In Mexico. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

2197. Meadors, AUen James. Analytical study of seventh grade (junior 
high school) composition texts. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 66 p. ms. 

2198. Mehl, Marie. Vocabulary study of first grade readers. Master’s, 1032. 
Oolo. St. T. O. 

2199. Moore, Eva. Types of sentences found in elementary textbooks. Mas* 
ter’s, 1932. Texas. 

2200. Nolen, Jewel. A study of third grade readers for health content. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 60 p. ms. 

2201. Getting, Nellie M. An analysis of textbooks to determine the geo- 
graphic terms to be mastered by students in world history. Master’s, 1932. 
Iowa. 70 p. ms. 

2202. Peterson, Thelma. A comparison of the vocabularies of two business 
spellers with the most frequently occurring difficult words in business letters. 
Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 80 p. ms. 

2203. A. E. A study of the vocabulary load in arithmetic texts for 
pupils in third and fourth grades. Master’s, 1932. Iowa.' 60 p. ms. 

2204. Kay, Kuby. Physical make-up of recent primary readers. Master’s, 
1932. Peabody. 84 p. ms. 

Cotapares the physical make-up of children’s books and 69 primary readers. 

2205. Schwiedex, Albert. A vocabulary study of 12 recent beginning books 
in reading. Master’s, 1932. Washington TJniv. 78 p, ms. 

2206. Sharer, Paul B. Analysis of the problems of Duff’s college physics text 
for the specific algebraic, geometric, higher arithmetic, and trigonometric skills 
Involved in the solntions. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 127 p. ms. 

2207. Sills, William I*. Prerequisites to Griffin’s ** An lntrodu<*tlon to 
mathematical analysis.” Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 50 p. ms. 

2208. S mith , Pauline. Textbook for high-school harmony. Master’s, 1931. 
Indiana. 

2209. Springmeyer, Sarah Marian. The problem material In six znodern 
elementary algebra textbooks. Master’s, 1932. New Vork. 73 p. ms. 

Compares the problem material in six modem elementary algebra textbooks with Thorn- 
dike’s recommendations in the '* Psychology of algebra.” 

2210. Stayton, Winifred E. A vocabulary study of four primers. Master’s, 
1981. George Washington. 133 p. ms. 

Indicates that writers of primers do not attempt seriously to provide adequate word 
drin. 

2211. STinthlmer, Charles Edward, Analytical study of 21 English Umguago 
textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Indiana- 169 p. ms. 

2212. Sutherland, Boliver Bee. Collateral reading lists in senior high school 
history textbooks. Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 117 p. ms. 

Ten senior high school history textbooks were analyzed to find to what extent the 
anthors agree on the references they suggest for collateral reading. 
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2213. Terry, Dell. An analysis of some plane geometry textbooks. Master's, 
1932. Peabody. 97 p. ms. 

Analysis of 17 textbooks In plane geometry from Euclid to 1030, shows numerous 
changes have been made In plane geometry textbooks since Euclid's time. 

2214. Virtue, JTessie Hardy. Some results of a study of mathematics texts 
and assignments in schools from which students have entered the Longview, 
Wash., high school. Master’s, 1932. Washington 43 p. m**. 

2215. Wacdrerbarth, Allie Mae. A comparison of Spanish and ESnglish prim- 
ers. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

2216. Wallser, Percy Maurice. The treatment of tariff in Junior high school 
history textbooks. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 60 p. ms. 

2217. Weiner, Esther H. A study of the development of subject matter In 
elementary physics textbooks. Master's, 1032. Cornell. 197 p. ms. 

2218. Wilson, Homer CJyrus. 13\uluation of graphic aids to comprehension 
of social science texts in Junior high school. Ma.ster*s, 1932. Southern 
Oallfornia. 

2219. Wilson, Leonard T. A scientific evaluation of economic geography 
textbooks used in senior high schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2220. Wittman, Nora E. Comparative analysis of textbooks in general 
mathematics. Master’s, 1932. Cornell. 134 p. ms. 

• 2221. Wright, Harvey Austice. An evaluation of certain textbooks in 
general mathematics for college freshmen with a view to formulating a course 
which affords more satisfactory preparation for calculus. Doctor’s, 1932. New 
York. 136 p. ms. 

A study was made of 205 college and university catalogs to determine the nature of 
mathematics courses available to freshmen and sophomores. Five texts, published between 
1921 and 1031, were studied. A course In general mathematics was worked out, requiring 
one year of elementary algebra and one year of plane geometry as prere<iulaltos. 

See also 253, 256, 2C0, 201, 1329. 1330, 2280-2291, 2347, 2529, 2561, 2801 ; end under 
Special subjects of curriculum. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

2222. Andrews, Poster PlnZey. A practical application of a school build- 
ing program, [Master’s, 1932.3 ^Okiahomu. 178 p. ms. 

222^3. Arnold, William 3EL Staiutards and techniques for planning and eval- 
uating Junior high school planl.s. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio. 186 p. ms. 

Gives a consensus of expert opinion on the features of a Junior high school building 
with score card for evaluating existing plants. 

2224. Beaty, Smyres Leonard. The housing and equipment of SmIth-Hughes 
recitation-laboratory rooms In Ohio. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 36 p. ms. 

2225. Bennett, Jack Holt. Utilization of school buildings in Tipton county, 
Tenn. Master’s, 1932, Peabody. 112 p. ms. 

2226. Bums, Lillian. Survey of office equipment in the business offices of 
Spokane and a recommendation for teaching their use in the schools and colleges 
in or near Spokane, Muster’s, 1932. Stanford. 

2227. Carnes, Carl Clinton. A study of the natural science laboratories In 
the high schools of Florida . Master’s, 1932, Florida. 122 p, ms. 
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2228 ddng, Jolm Frederick. Types of windows as factors in the ventilation 
of classrooms. Doctor’s, 1932. California. 161 i>. ms. 

2229 Cornwell, liorain S. Analysis of the high-scliool building? needs of 
Taylor county, W. Va , based on pupil population growth. Master's, 11K32. 
West Virginia. 

2230. Crumpton, Millard Brown The shapes of seats and desks with respect 
to correct posture. Master’s, 1932 Peabody. 81 p. ms. 

Tnis study covered all of the furniture used In school bulldlUKs for Blttinj? and writlnj? 
purposes. Only the adjustable type of seat and desk should b<' uso<l. Chutrs and lubh^ 
should be used by kindergarten children Moat seats, desks, chairs, ivufl tables do not 
conform to correct posture. 

2231 DeHaven, Thomas Wright. Mechanical appliances in scliool ami of- 
fice. Master’s, 1931. Louisiana. 

♦ 2232. Diehl, Harry E. High-school building survey for HollUhiysburg, 
Pa. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State 64 p. ms. 

This Is a survey of the present high-school fncllUlcs of llollidayshurg imd community 
made in order to determine the kind of building that would best meet the iieeds of the 
town and community. 

2233. Engelhardt, ET. L. Standards for Junior high school buildings pre- 

pared for use in connection with the Strnyer-Bngclhardt sctirc card for Junior 
high school buildings. New Vork City, Teachers college, Oolumbiu university, 
1932. 161 p. 

Discusses the site, building, service systems, classrooms or rccitutlou rooms, special 
classrooms, genei*al service rooms, and administration rooms. 

2234. Survey field book for the analysis of a high-school building. 

New Vork City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1931. 46 p. 

2235. Finley, Beuel C. Housing problems of the e-year high school. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Colorado. 

2236. dates, Baymond Smith. A study of the heating of some of the build- 
ings at the University of Vermont. Master’s, 1931. Vermont. 

2237. Q-reen, Earle Milton. A survey of the Riverside eloinentury school 
building needs. Master’s, 1932, Southern California. 

*2238- Hayes, Harriet. Suggested standards for use in pinnnlng ni“^I<U*nce 
halls for undergraduate students in American colleges and univer-ities. Doc- 
tor’s, 1931. T. C. Vol. Univ. New York City, Teachers college, I'olumbia 
university, 1933. 247 p. 

Data were secured from published material Issued by various iiistUutlouH in tMumect i»»it 
with their student residence halls, unpublished material from. 126 colleges ami uiilversitlcH 
giving Informatloii regarding their housing facilities for women studcnlH ; Jiihtrmatioit, 
criticism, and general assistance from architects aud from numerouH collogi* ofllclals, 
including deans, heads of halls, directors of food service, etc. ; tmd more than 300 
references relating either directly to student residence hall problem or having sianltlcnnce 
In this connection. A list of proposed standards including approximately iflO Items 
espoure apparatus were studied 

2239. Holland, B. F. Some laboratory apparatus In use in the etlucatlonul 
psychology laboratory of the University of Texas. Austin, University of Texas 
1932. 

EJye-movement camera, device for photographing finger movements of blind renderM. 
exposure apparatus were studied. 

2240. Howard, Balph A. A list of laboratory apparatus for a vocational 
agriculture department. Master*s, 1931. Ohio. 
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2241. Hull, Jolui Hen rich.. School supply purchasing and accounting in 
small school systems. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St, T. C. 

2242. Lease, Leland J. Equipment for teaching physics in the Junior col- 
leges of California. Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

2243. Xiightfoot, Preston Clide, A survey of housing, equipment, and mate- 
rials used in Industrial arts departments of the Los Angeles junior high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2244. Itohmoelder, Ruth P. A study of the uses made of the school audi- 
toriums in Utah county, Utah. Master’s, 1932. Brigham Young. 

2245. Lo-wry, George "K. Errors in school-building planning and construction 
in cei'taln Indiana high schools. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 201 p. ms. 

2246. McCharen, John Dudley. Trends in the educational planning of 
Mississippi school buildings. Master’s, 1032. Peabody, 71 p, ms. 

2247. Morris, Willis Dedric. Design of on ornamental illumination system 
for the new campus of the Ltouisiaua State university. Master’s, 1032. 
Liouisiana. 

2246. Moseley, Glen H. Proposed building program for Analy union high 
school, Sebastopol, Calif. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

2249. Myrice, Perris W. A survey of the high-school buildings of Allen 
county to determine how efficiently tliey are used. Master’s, 1931. Ohio. 
97 p. ms, 

2250. Odell, C. W., and Hamilton, T. T., jr. Special features of Illinois 
school buildings. tJrbana, University of Illinois. 

2251. PierroU;, Bichard Paul. Measuring the ability of Bellingham to finance 
a school building program. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 56 p. ms. 

2252. Biamseyer, Lloyd I*. Inventories of school equipment in cities with a 
population of 60,000 or more. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 70 p. ms. 

All cities in tbe United States with a i>opulatlon of 50,000 or more were studied. It 
was found that 76 per cent of the cities take some form of inventory. There Is much 
variation In the Inventory forms and methods of procedure. 

2253. Beeves, Btanley Newmau. Tests of quality for school equipment and 
supplies. Doctor’s, 1932. Peabody, 

2254. Smith, Bebehah Axme. Sound problems at Arsenal technical schools: 
(1) teachers’ lunch room; (2) auditorlum-g 3 nnnaslum. Master’s, 1931. 
Indiana. 

2255. Stephens, Joseph B. The administration of the high-school cafeteria. 
Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 80 p. ms. 

The study Included cost of preparation and serving of meal, managerial salaries, types 
ot service, cost per seating, total seating capacity, and pupil service. 

2266. Sutton, David H., and Ho]^, Thomas C. A school building survey and 
program for Washington, C. H., Ohio. Columbus, Ohio State university, 1931. 

2257. ■ ' Standard list of equipment for chemistry, physics, 

biology, and general science laboratories. Columbus, Ohio State university, 

1981. 

Ascertains as nearly as possible the individual and general equipment needed for a 
class of given size in the four major high-school sciences. 

1 7 10&8 — S3 1 3 
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2258. Wolf, Leonard. Housing standai’cls lea* womcai's Ii» mid- 

western state-supported Institutions. Master's, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

See also 100, 863, 1439, 1466, 1679, 1914, 1023 

JANITORIAL SERVICE 

2259. Engelliardt, N. L., Reeves, C. E., and Woiaratb., O. E. Survey data 

book for publlc-scbool janitorial-engineering service. New York City, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1932. 75 p. 

2260. Whlteneck, Hosea A. The service load and the service cost of janitor- 
engineers in the elementary schools of Southern California. Hoctor’a, 1932. 
Southern California. 

Bee also 106, 1815. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

2261. Albright, Harold. A suggested course of study in physical education for 
boys of the ninth grade. Master’s, 1932. Ind. St, T. C. 91 p. ms* <Al>titract 
in : Indiana State teachers College. Teachers college journal, 3 : 281-82, July 
1982.) 

2262. Anderson, Beatrice Mary. A study of the health and body mechanics 
of kindergarten children at home and at school. Master’s, 1032. Southern 
Callfomla. 

* 2263. Andrews, Emily Russell. Methods and results of a system of phys- 
ical examination in a private school. Master’s, 1032. Now Ifork* 180 p, ms* 

Describes tbe system of physical education In use at the Chandor school for ctrls 
In New Tork City. 

2264. Barmack, Joseph E. Glands and personality — the posslbilitiCMai of In- 
fluencing the development of personality traits through the medium of tlie 
endocrine glands. Master’s, 1931. Coll, of the City of N. T. 44 p. ms. 

The endocrine glands bare definite influence on the development of personality traits; 
thyroid and adrenal secretions are subject to change by environmental stimuli ; a study 
of the sympathetic control of the endocrlnes is valuable for the technique of glandular 
control In the school ; endocrine imbalance is common enough to warrant the employ- 
ment of a trained endocrinologist by each large school ; our present adherence to the 
old technique^ of extrinsic stimulation In the classroom Is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of the moat desirable type of personality. 

2265. Brace, D. K. Why physical education IS a way of education. Austin^ 
University of Texas, 1932. 

2266. Brame, Sidney. Annotated bibliography of the aims and objectives 
of physical education. Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 122 p. ms. 

2267. Bronson, Alice Oakes. A study of state physical education associa- 
tions with a plan of organization for the Utah physical education association. 
Master’s, 1982. Utah. 

2268. Brouillette, J. Walter. Investigation of certain physical conditions 

of selected elementary school children of St. Landry parish. La. Master’s. 
1982. Louisiana. 

2269. Burr, John H., jr. A survey of physical education in Negro college 
and upiversities. Master’s, 1932. Int. T. M. O. A. CoU. 145 p. ms. 

2270. Cadbury, Mrs. Olive C. Private association Interest in a department 
of public welfare. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 
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* 2271. Campbell, Anne M. Health, physical development, and scholarship. 
Master’s, 1931. New York. 43 p. ms. 

Data indicate that there Is no relationship between psychological score or academic 
record and age, weight, height, lung capacity, or posture 

* 2272. Campbell, B.uth. Eleanor. A study of the comparison of the distribu- 
tion of subscriptions to the Journal of health and physical education with the 
distribution of teachers of physical education. Mastei’s, 1932. New York, 
96 p. ms. 

The ratio of suhscriptions to the Journal of health and physical education to the 
number of teachers of physical education varies from 0 6 percent in Mississippi to 76 
percent In Missouri. 

2273. Chang', Fletcher Yung. State organization and administration of 
health and physical education. An analytical study of the programs of health 
and physical education of ID state departments of education. Eoctor’s, 1932. 
T. C., Col. Univ. 

Data indicate that 30 i.tate hm's differ in their use of terminology, nature, scope, 
and content. The 16 states studied show the health and physical education staff 
organized as u sexmrute division in the state department of education, as a part of a 
division In the department, or as a separate division in the department but administered 
by an outside agency. 

2274. Chase, Florence Zoe. The status of physiology as a high-school sub- 
ject. Master’s, 1932 Southern California. 

2275. Earner, Lucille, A course of study in health education for ninth and 
tenth grades. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2276. EeLong, Oscar. A study of physical education In the accredited sec- 
ondary schools of S. Eak., and a program suitable to the smaller high school. 
Master's, 1932. Iowa. 

2277. Benton, C. T. An outline curriculum of physical education for the 
public schools, grades 1 to 12. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2278. Eowell, ‘William Merl. A study of physically accelerated children. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 74 p. ms. 

Thia atudy Is concerned with the relationship between, physical growth and mental 
ability. The physically accelerated children were found to rank higher than the small 
children in mental achievement. 

2279. Euggan, Salome Jane. Sociological aspects of health in the public 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 87 p. ms. 

* 2280. Evans, Ruth Carol. A critical analysis of the physical examinations 
of 500 undergraduate students of New York University. Master’s, 1931. 
New York. 62 p, ms. 

Th4> most outstanding defects were found to be those of tonsils, skin, and blood 
pressure, defects of glands of the neck, feet, teeth ; the lowest incidence of defects 
refer to nutrition, ears, lungs, and central nervous system. 

2281. Fasulo, Timothy. Corrective gymnastics in the UnittKl States. Mus- 
ter’s, 1932. Int. Y. M. C. A. Coll. 222 p. ms. 

2282. FoUett, ‘Verna Evelyn. An experimental study on footedness. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Brown. 

2283. Gemmell, Lee. The effects of two superior sj'stenis of controlled illu- 
miitation on visual acuity and eye fatigue. Master's, 1932 Kans. St. ColL 
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2284. Oilson, William Qeorere. An objective rating of physical cducati«>n 
programs for boys in Loa Angeles county high scliooLs. Mji>.tcr*s, lOIi'J, 
Southern California. 

»'''2285. Goss, George E. The development of orgunizisl physical e<U«*;ition 
in the Philippine Islands. Doctor*s, 1932. New York, 170 p. nis. 

GonsicLcrs the problem from the standpoint of the status of physloui In 

the Philippine Islands prior to American occupation ; developments wltlch have taU^'n 
place In physical educational institutions, playsrounds and sports orftanlzntliHi'.. and in 
the social institutions of the Philippines during the last 30 years, and tbc factors 
which contributed to their development. 

2286. Grady, Haymond Francis. Health movement in the junior high 
school. Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

2287- Grant, Glenna Fay. Construction and grade placement of original tap 
and character dances for secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

* 2288. Greeley, liouisa May. A study of the leisure time use of the games 
taught in the physical education program to ftfth and sixth grade children. 
Master’s, 1931. New York. 103 p. ms. 

Discusses the carry-over of specific physical education activities taught fifth und 
sixth grade age children. 

2289. Gregg, F. M., and Bowell, Hugh Grant. Health sttidies. Home and 

community. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World book cojiii){my, 1932. 208 p. 

This is a companion textbook on health to Personal health, hy Orogg niid Rnwidl, 
based on experimentation and classroom testing. It la for use in the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth grades. 

2290. Health studies Personal health. Yonkors-oti-Hud^on, 

N.Y., World book company, 1932. 314 p. 

This is a textbook on personal health for nse in the seventh, eighth, or nintli grades, 
based on experimentation and classroom testing. 

2291. Teacher’s manual for health studios: Home and com- 
munity. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World hook company, 1932. 64 p. 

2292. Hamer, Evelyu. Uniform cumulative physical education cards. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2293. Hamilton, C. F. An evaluation of the program of physical education 
In the smaller high school. Master’s, 1931. Illinois. 

• 2294. Hansen, Canute. Significance of experimental i>edagogj' of Kudolf 
Steiner with special reference to teeth. Master’s, 1931. New York. 293 p. ms. 

Describes the fundamental stages in the development of dentistry. 

2295. Harmon, John Millard. Methods of procedure In the city comprehen- 
sive school health and physical education survey. Boctor’s, 1932. Indiana. 
197 p. ms. 

2296. Harris, Edith Anne. Education for weight control through «IIet : A 
library survey with a resultant mechanical invention. Master’s, 1932. South- 
ern Oalifomia. 

2297. Harrison, Marguerite. Meeting the health needs of third grade chil- 
dren. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 89 p. xns. 

Health needs of third-grade children can be met through the home, KChmtl, aiui hratth 
<3epartment. 

2298. Hendrickson, HLeslie EarL Physical, mental, social, and recreational 
values of high-school physical education. Master’s, 1932. Southern Oulifornia. 
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* 2299. Higbee, Th.oxaas W. Accidents in the physical education activities 
of a boys’ and girls’ high school : A study of the accidents occurring in the 
physical education activities of Columbia high school of Soutli Orange and 
Maplewood, N.J. Master’s, 1932. New York. 72 p.ms. 

Data Indicate that the younger age groups appeared to have more accidents than did 
the older age groups ; height seemed to have no significant hearing on accident frequency ; 
pupils with higher strength indices as determined by the Rogers teat had a tendency 
to be injured less frequently ; there seemed to be no connection between accident fre- 
quency and physical fitness as measured by the Rogers test. 

2300. Hogan, Edwin Young. Physical education in Southern Methodist col- 
leges. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 93 p ms. 

This study covered 28 colleges of the Southern Methodist Church. 

2301. Huff, Ered H. Physical education, hygiene, and athletic administra- 
tion in public high schools of West Virginia. Master’s, 1932. Int. Y. M. O. A. 
Coll. 114 p. nis. 

* 2302. Hughes, William L. The administration of health and physical edu- 

cation for men in colleges and universities. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., Ool. Univ., 
New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 181 p. (Contri- 

butions to education, no. 541.) 

PreKents 810 evaluated standards and policies in the administration of campus sanita- 
tion, health service, health instruction, required physical education, intramural athletics, 
and intercollegiate athletics for men in colleges and universities. 

2308. Xm'ardi, Thomas Quy. A comparative study of organic capacity and 
anthropometrical variations in physical types of sthenic, asthenic, and normal. 
Master’s, 1^2. New York. 43 p. ms. 

Studies the strength Index, physical fitness index, standing height, weight, sitting 
height, shoulder breadth, hip breadth, chest depth, and leg length of llfi undergraduate 
men of the department of physical education and health of New Yorlc University. 

2304. KaufCtnau, Earl, $r. A study to detesrmine present procedures in 
conducting the medical (health or physical) axamiuations In colleges. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. New York. 66 p. ms. 

Data were secured from small, medium, and large colleges and universities In the 
United States by means of a questionnaire. Discusses the status of persons giving the 
examination, the basis of choice of examiners, when and how often the students are 
examined, and the amount of time consumed In examining each student. 

2305. KeUam, Claud HolUoxd. A physical education curriculum for boys in 
Brackenridge high school, San Antonio, T«z. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

2306. Heralxner, Helene. A study of the trends in the teaching of physi- 
ology. Master’s, 1962. Southern Oalifomia, 

2307. Keyes, Hath. Erances. An appreciation of the necessary balance be- 
tween the physical and mental elements In secondary and collegiate education. 
I>octor’s, 1932, Boston Coll. 

2d(^. Kuhn, May Cole. A study of the teaching of physiology in the Ameri- 
can school. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2809. Hunde, Horzoan. IB’redrlch. The status of health supervision In public 
schools of Washington. Master’s, 1962. Washington. 256 p. ms. 

* 2310. Eabarre, Earl. What does the grade school teacher of physical 
education expect of the supervisor of physical education? Master’s, 1932. New 
York. 51 p. ms. 

Studies the school system of Bethlehem, Pa., aud shows that a large majority of the 
teachers wished the supervisor to order all kluda of Instructional equipment and suppli<Mi, 
that demonstrations be given in all activities pertaining to the teaching of health and 
physical education, and that a health program be organised and furnished them. 
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2311. I/a-w, Gt. 0. A study of physical defects of University of Illinois stu- 
dents* with special reference to the memhers of the class of 1933 assigned to 
corrective physical education for four semesters. Master’s, 1932. Illinois. 

* 2312 Lee, Mary Alden Morgan. The relation of the knee jerk and stand- 
ing steadiness to nervous instability. Doctor’s, 3931. Chicago. Journal of 
abnormal and social psychology, 20: 212—28, July— September, 1931. (Reprinted.) 

Describes a preUmlnary experiment with two subjects, a man and a woman to de- 
termine the variability of the knee Jerk and steadiness under standardized laboratory 
conditions ; an experiment conducted In yebruaiy and March 1928 with 10 medical 
students selected as exhibiting difCeient degrees of nervousness according to the ratings 
of their classmates, the tests used with these students 'were Knee Jerk, standing steadi- 
ness, and a salivary reflex , and a study held during March to June 1928, of 258 children 
In the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the elementary school of the University 
of Chicago Elndlngs - True Individual dlfCerences exist in the knee Jerk and in the 
Romberg test in the organically sound population ; there is considerable social agreement 
In the meaning of “ nervous instability ” ; there is no evidence that neurotic tendencies 
are associated with an active knee Jerk ; the neurotic adult and child tend to be more 
unsteady than the phlegmatic in the erect position with eyes closed ; there is no sex 
difference in children In either the amplitude of the knee Jerk or in steadiness ; within 
the age range of the children studied, there is a low Inverse correlation between age and 
amplitude of the knee Jerk, degree of unsteadiness, and questionnaire scores. 

* 2313 Lelaud, Mary Louise. A method for determining posture standards 
with special reference to children in the second and third trlennia. Master’s, 
1931. New York. 45 p. ms. 

. A to'tal of 121 normally healthy children between the ages of 4 years and no months 
and 9 years and 11 months were studied, and from posture silhouettes and measuiemeuts 
of the children, two standards were set up, one for the average posture of children lu 
the age group of from 4 through 6 years, and one for chilrdren from 7 thiougli 9 years. 

2314. Le-wls, Morfon Abraham. A survej’’ of health education and practice 
in the schools for colored children and their commimities. Master’s, 1932. Ind. 
St T. O. 44 p. ms. (Abstract in . Indiana State teachers college. Teachers 
college journal, 3 ■ 294—95, July 1932 ) 

Studies the status of health education as administered In the schools for colored 
children in "Vigo county, Ind , and shows that the attitudes of the teachers and of the 
parents are wholesome toward health instruction and its adminlstraion 

[ *^15, LUjenstein, Oscar John. A job analysis of health, and physical edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. Master’s, 1932< New York. 68 p. ms. 

Data were secured from angers to a questionnaire received from 66 graduates in 
heal-th education of the Bast Stroudsburg State teachers college employed In Petinsyl- 
vanla. Physical* educa'tion teachers are often required to teach subjects outside their 
field 

2316. McCarraher, John D. Survey of physical education and hygiene in 
country day schools for boys. Master’s, 1932. Int. Y. M. O. A. Ooll. 137 
p. ms. 

2317. McGoUom, Francis Brown. Measurement of progress in corrective 
physical education. Master’s, 1982. Southern Oaltfornia. 

2318. MacCuxdy, H. Leigh. The measurement of the physical capacity of 
secondary school hoys. Doctor’s, 1932. T- C , Col. Uuiv. 

Attempts to construct a t^t that will be a valid and reliable measure of the physical 
^pacl-ty of the large muscle groups, which may be used to classify pupils into homo- 
geneous groups for physical education activities. A total of 1,414 cases were used in 
the different phases of the study ^The boys, aged 13—20, were in the physical education 
programs of the Gorton high school, and the Saunders trade school, Yonkers, N, Y. 
The experimental group was cosmopolitan in Its make-up and ln<fluded only American- 
born white boys The experimental groups were subjected to a battery of varied tests 
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A physical capacity index "waa worked out statistically. The physical capacity Index 
proved to be a valid and reliable measure of the power of the big-muscle gi'oups ; it 
does not measure specific athletic skill. * 

2319 McGee, Nacy Waters. Public health administration in Iowa. Doc- 
tor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studies. Series on aims 
and progress of research, no. 38. New series, no. 248. 1 p.) 

The public health services in Iowa are similar to those in other states where a num- 
ber of unrelated agencies administer Its program, resulting in a duplication of effort, 
division of responsibility, and lack of coordination. 

* 2320. McKinstry, Helen. A study of estimated and actual success of 
gi'aduates of a normal school of physical education. Ma'=«ter’s, 1932. New 
York. 174 p. ms. 

Data were secured from records made by the Central school of hygiene and physical 
educ.xtion dating from the beginning of the school in 1019. 

2321- McMullen, William- A suiwey of the teaching of physical education 
in western Kansas. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C., Hays. 54 p. ms. 

■•'2322. Maoneil, John. P. The organisation and administration of laboratory 
experience in teaching physical education. Doctor’s, 1032. New York. 160 
p. ms. 

Criteria for the organization and admlnlstrutlon of laboratory oxpcrhnee lu teaching 
physical education were formulated and validated by S6 competent Judges. A check 
list of current practices and policies in providing laboratory experience in teaching for 
prospective physical education teachers, was formulated and sent to all Institutions 
oflerlng professional curricula In physical education. Nearly half of the institutions 
preparing supervisors and administrators of i>hysical education fail to provide special 
facilities and a program for laboratory experience In supervision. 

2323. Mattla, Enrique A, Physical education and the boy. Master’s, 1932. 
Int. Y. M. C. A. Coll. 327 p. ms. 

2324. Mendenhall, L. Xi. A profe.ssional curriculum of physical education 
for men for the Iowa state teachers college. Master’s, 1D32. Iowa, 

* 2325. Messer, Guerdon Norris. Critical analysis of the application of the 
Rogers physical fitness test to Williams college students. The establishment of 
a-evisetl noi*mal strength Indices for Williams college men. Doctoi*’s, 1932. 
New York. 118 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine whether the Frederick Rand Rogers physical fitncKS test and 
normal strength indices were applicable on the college age level tor the purpose of 
grouping students into homogeneous groups for physical education activities. In 1930. 
2X0 freshmen and 187 sophomores were given the Rogers tests. Data indicate that the 
Rogers normal strength indices were not valid for the Williams college studcntH tested. 
A new set of norms, known as the 'Williams college norma, was established and proved 
to be more valid for the college age group. 

2320. Minnesota, TTnivexsity. Qualifying examinations for prospective 
physical education teachers. Minnesota, 1932. 29 p. ms. 

Background courses in theory and activity course content for elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. 

* 2327. Mitchell, WilRam E, A study of health programs in senior high 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 100 p. ms. 

Presents a'vailahle Information regarding the present status of the organisation, ad- 
ministration, and content of health programs in senior high schools of western Pennsyl- 
vania. The health programs of 30 schools were studied. The health programs arc not 
generally well balanced. More emphasis Is placed on physical education than on any 
other phase of the health program. They contain little provision for corrective or 
remedial gymnastics. There is a lack of cooperative responsihillty for them. Facilities 
and equipment in the health and physical education departments ace inadequate. 
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* 2328. Mitterllng', Halplu The control of physical education activities, out- 
side of school hours, by, or in conjunction with, the board of education : A study 
of 18 cities in the United States. Master’s, 1931. New York. 74 p. ms. 

Data indicate tbat tbe school provides physical education activities, outside of school 
hours, to some extent, but there Is no outstanding example of complete control of physical 
education activities by the school, for the school age child, during the entire year. 

2329. Morgan, Eucy Shields. Microbiology as presented in a university 
course in health education. Master’s, 1932 Tennessee 225 p ms. 

2330. Murphy, Mildred Travis. Physical defects and impairments of school 
children. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 93 p ms. 

Too many children in the United states are suffering from physical defects and impair- 
ments which may be detected, prevented, and possibly corrected by the classroom teacher 
Methods, examination forms, and suggested lessons are given for the use of the un- 
trained teacher. 

2331. Muzzey, Dorothy. A comparison of the group progress of white and 
colored children in learning a rhythmic pattern. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

* 2382. Ocean, Samuel G-. The establishment of a hygiene program inte- 
grated with trade subjects in Industrial high schools, based on occupational 
conditions. Master’s, 1982. New York. 140 p. ms. 

Integrates the hygiene program with the printing, sedentary, auto-mechanic trades, 
safety education and poster aids for teaching health at the Murray Hill Industrial high 
school 

2333. O^Neel, Pranhlln W. A behavior frequency rating scale for character 
and personality measurement in hlgh-school physical education classes for boys 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2884 Oostiug, Ba.y. A study of the opinions and experiences of college 
graduates on questions relating to athletics and physical education. Master’s, 
1932. Int. Y. M. O. A. ColL 58 p, ms. 

2335. Osborn, Eleanor. Experiment in health education. Master’s, 1932. 
Stanford. 

2336. Owings, Chloe. A social hygiene research program, Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota press, 1931. 14 p. (Studies in parental sex education. 

Paper 1.) 

Gives a history of the origin of the research, the program, and findings of the research. 

2337. Some curricular practices in sex education. A survey and a 

program. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota press, 1982. 25 p. (Social 

hygiene bureau. Studies in parental sex education, paper 5.) 

Interviews were held with 100 memhers of the faculty of the University of Minnesota 
on the outline of topics and subject materials in sex education which bad been prepared. 
The survey wished to determine whether or not a course contained subject material on 
any of the topics of the outline ; and whether or not such material was applied In the 
classroom to life situations Involving the mating urge behavior. Of the 2,865 courses 
offered in the University, 101 were said by the persons Interviewed to contain some of 
the subject material listed in the outline. No course or combination of courses gave 
adequate subject materials In sex education together with an effective application to life 
situations and relationships involving the mating urge. 

2838. Palmer, BArold G. Physical achievement tests for classified groups 
In physical education. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 91 p. ms. 

2339. Pettit, Jane P. A problem in curriculnm construction in health educa- 
tion for the first grade. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 
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2340. Picard, J. I#. A study of the equipment suitable for use in teaching 
activities in the field of physical education to bo\s in high schools of the North 
central association. Master’s, 1931. Illinois. 124 p. ms 

2341. Pinckney, Jeanie M., Miller, Alice M., and Pettus, Nancy H. A 

health instruction guide for elementary school teachers to be used ns a health 
education course of study in tha Texas schools, .\ustin, t’nl\ersity of Texas, 
1932. 368 p. 

Contains the guiding principles used in aiding teachers to understand the meaning and 
purposes of health education, and in adapting the best methods for teaching the elemen- 
tary child, and includes the health curriculum as taught by these teaeliers. 

2342. Potter, Merwln Elmwood. Profes.sional training in physical education 
in the state universities with a program for the I'lilversity of Kcutucky. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

"■ 2343. Pritchard, Earle A. The organization and management of physical 
education, recreation and health education sources and materials in a local 
central office. Doctor’s, 3932. New York. 89 p. ms, 

A system of classification, notation, and cross-reforeiiclng Tvas worked out, based on 
current office practice, and directions compiled for their operation, 

2344 Prusha, P. IL A study of physical eilucatlon in higher institutions 
of learning and in elementary and secondary schools of the Unitcfl States. 
Master’s, 1932 Illinois. 376 p. m.s. 

2345. Purcell, Edward H. Physical achievement tests for classified groups 
In physical education. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

* 2346. Ehoton, Paul. Health misconceptions of prospective teachers. Doc- 
tor’s, 1932. Penn. State. State College, Pennsylvania State college, 1932. 80 p. 

(Penn State studies In education, no. 5.) 

Attempts to ascertain the extent to which cotialn health superstitions, mlsconcoptlon.s, 
and scientifically unsound beliefs arc subscribed to by graduates from different t>peK of 
teacher-training institutions, and to make pertinent comparisons on the basis of type of 
training school, duration of the training period, type of training received, sex, and 
habitat. Data were secured from 2,379 suhjects who were completing teacher-trulning 
courses in 27 schools. The study discovered a list of unwarranted health tocliefn that 
may be used advantageously in the organization of units of health Instruction material. 

2347, Rice, Harold Martin. A laboratory manual in general physiology. 
Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. O., Kmporia. 85 p. ms. 

2348 Richards, Prank. The physical examination practices in the classified 
schools of North Dakota. Master’s, 1032. North Dakota. 

2349. Roemer, Charliene. Abnormal posture and tlie use of dance move- 
ments for correction. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. 327 p. ms. 

Correction of posture is one of the largest demands upon physical education today In 
all our schools ; the proper development of a corrective program for adolescent girlB will go 
a long way toward reducing the number of physically abnormal girls who reach college; 
corrective dance movements should have a definite place in the corrective program for 
girls. 

2360- Roop, Alonzo. Physical education through a homeroom Intramural 
athletic program. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 70 p. ms. 

2351. Roy, Katharine. The eltect of diet on tooth structure. Master’s, 
1932. T, C-, Coh TTnlv. 65 p. ms. 

2352. Rundquist, Grace E. Outline of a course In teaching physiology and 
hygiene <TIniversity of Chicago, 19^). Master’s, 1931. T. C., Col. ITnlv. 
25 p. ms. 
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2353> Rusack, Harry N, A study of corrective sti'engths of college fresh- 
2 n to ascertain their norms and improvements during the year. Master’s, 
32. Int. X. M. O. A. Coll. 124 p. ms. 

2354 Rush, Rose Pennington- To what extent is health education func- 
Dnlng In Manatee county, Pla.? Master’s, 1932 Ind. St T. C. 125 p. ms. 
Lbstract in : Indiana State teachers college. Teachers college Journal, 3 : 293— 
, July 1932.) 

The county health program Includes personal hygiene, supervision and remedy of Initial 
fects, supervision of infectious diseases, supervision for detectiou and remedy of such 
fects, disabilities, or diseases as may develop during childhood, as well as physiology, 
nltation, foods, clothing, and physical education. 

* 2355. Sanders, J. Edward. Safety and health in organLzed camps. Doc- 
►r’s, 1931. Columbia. New York City, National bureau of casualty and surety 
aderwriters, 1931. 133 p. (Educational series, vol. 8.) 

Data were tabulated on 114 camps for the year 1929, and on 503 camps for the year 
)S0. Safety conditions for the year 1920 were compared with those for the year 1980, 
9 were health conditions In the camps for the two years Three groups of organisations 
*e worldng towards the establishment of standards of safety and health In camp. There 
*e three methods of control used in the various states : Camps are licensed by the Board 
' health ; are rated hy representatives of the state or local Board of health ; and the 
rstem in which regulations are passed by State bodies and the enforcement is left to 
ical health officers in the district in which the camp is located, no system of licensure 
r rating being provided 

2856. Seltzer, Philip S. A study of habitual posture. Master’s, 1932 Int. 
M. O. A. Coll. 79 p. ms. 

2857. Shepard, John Bixby. The preparation and duties of the boys’ pbys- 
:al education department beads in the t»os Angeles senior high schools. Mas- 
er’s, 1932. Southern Calif ©■mia. 

2358. Staley, S. C. Physical education. Review of educational research, 

1 : 78-79, 94 ; Eebruary 1932. 

2359. Stark, Bouis W. Physical education and athletic administration of 
»arociilal schools and universities in the United States. Master’s, 1932. Int. 
1 . M. C. A. OoLL 145 p. ms. 

2360. Starr, Helen M. Comparison of posture grades. Minneapolis, Unt- 

rerslty of Minnesota, 1932. 9 p. ms. 

Compares the three posture grades of 376 students who were completing two years of 
■equlred physical education. 

2361. A Study of student attitude toward required physical education. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1981. 

Questionnaires were given to all students taking required physical education. Findings : 
The majority of students favored a requirement. Students preferred individual to group 
sports. The majority of students stressed good posture as an objective in physical 
education. 

2362. StofPer, AnTia . Xates. A course of study in health education for the 
seventh and eighth grades of the college Junior high school of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Master’s, 1932. Kan^. St. T. C. Pittsburg. 

2363. Stroud, Dean C. A study of the information on certain principles in 
hygiene possessed by grade and Junior high school students as compared to the 
tea chi ng program in a large school system. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 231 p. ms. 

2864. Sulb'van, J obn Pal^ck. Health education : a factor in helping the 
child meet modem health problems. Doctor’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 
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2366. SutclifEe, Cliarles Ernest. Problems of testing in physical education. 
Master’s, 1332. Southern California. 

2366. Swedberg’, Arthur V. A professional curriculum of physical educa- 
tion for the small private college. Master’s, 1032, Iowa. 

2367 Thompson, John H. Present status of physical education in selected 
citj’^ elementary schools. Master’s, 1032. Peabody. 1S2 p. ms. 

A study was made of 42 selected city Hchool'i and 13 city couihvs of study. Physical 
education programs have been changed to meet the social conditions ; health Is the fore- 
most aim Included in the courses of study , most of the sehojiis linvo similar programs 
outlined In their courses of study ; there seems to ho no distinction between alms and 
objectives of physical education given In the courses of study. 

2368. Thornton, Myrtle I*. Hesearch activities in physical education. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Colorado. 

2369. Trevor, Everett A. The state of physical eilucation In South 
high schools. Master’s, 1931. South Dakota. 

2370. Voltmer, E. F. Objectives of physical education. Doctor’s, 1932. 
Iowa 179 p. ms. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studies. Series on aims 
and progress of research, no. .38, new series no. 248, 1 p.) 

Points out methods by which pupil attainment objeetlvca may Iks r<‘ached ami ntion 
which programs of physical education in the United States cun be luiKed 

2371. Watson, Hoscoe B.. The school system as a center for a community 
recreation and physical e<lucation program In rural towns of southwest Iowa, 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 82 !>. ms. 

2372. Wleneke, Kuhrt. A comparison of certain phs'sical developments of 
freshmen athletes and nonathletcs. Master’s, 19:i2. Penn. State. Ainerlenn 
physical education association research quarterly, 3 : 22J1-34, May 1032. 

The 77 athletes studied were found to exceed In progresH tin* 77 nonathlctes in hand 
grip, leg and bacb: strength ; the difference In dcvelopin«‘nt of lung capacity was Hligltt but 
was in favor of the athletes. 

'•'2373. Wiesner, Theodora H. A study of the effect of a given piece of 
exercise on auditory acuity. Master’s, 1931. New York. 34 p. ms. 

Auditory acuity tends to be affected by moderate exercise as shown by a study of the 
effect of slight fatigue due to physical exertion on the nervous system. 

2374. Willeford, Maiy B. Income and health In remote rural areas. A 
study of 400 families In Leslie county* Ky. I>octor’s, 1932. T. C., Col. Unlv. 

Attempts to determine the Income of a group of persons living in a remotely rural area 
of the Southern Appalachian mountains ; to relate their Income to the kind and amount 
of medical and nursing care necessary for health; to consider to what extent i.e<jple 
living under such economic conditions esn obtain this care out of their own re««ourcea; 
ana to point out the edueatioxial Implications of the situation. 

See also 209, 449, 1262, 1294, I486. 1648, 1887. 

ATHLETICS 

2876. Bleher, C. L. The relationship of the number of the undergraduate 
male student body to success in athletic competition. Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 

2376. Cooper, John A. The scholastic attainment of athletes and non- 
athletes In college as measured by objective testa. Doctor’s, 1982. Penn. State. 

St udies 169 athletes and a similar number of nonathletes who participated In no 
extr^urrlcnlar activities and another 169 nonathletes who participated In other forma 
or extraraiTicuIar activities, in seven colleges of Pennsylvania. The achievement was 
measured by the test given In the Pennsylvania coUeges by the Carnegie foundation for 
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the advancoment of teaching in 1928. The findings were contradictory On tue whole 
they showed no appreciable difference between athletes and nonathletes in scholastic 
attainment 

* 2377. Sdnaund, WllUs H. The nation wide development of intramural 
athletics in representative colleges and universities. Master’s, 1932. New York 
46 p. ms. 

Data were secured from answers to a questionnaire sent to 79 ^epresentatl^ e colleger 
and universities The intramural athletic movement Is developing rapidly ; colleges with 
fewer than 1,000 enrollment have a greater percentage of the enrollment in Intramural 
and intercollegiate athletics than do the larger ones. 

2378. Ellis, .Ajrthtir "W. Study of football in relation to accidents. Ma.gter’s, 
3932 Int. Y. M. O. A. Coll. 79 p ms 

2379 Ellis, Eorothy. A suggested program of neuro-muacular “ stunts.” 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 661 p. ms. 

Discovers that only a few schools teach “ stunts ”, which Is a new phase of the 
physical education activity program. 

2380 Erost, Erank H. A study of athletics in England’s secondary schools 
and universities. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 64 p. ms. 

£Mnds that several English practices in athletics might be emulated to enforce athletics 
In American schools. 

2381. Eurth, Sol EC. Determination of fitness for athletic competition of 
boys of secondary school age by means of a series of physiological tests. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. New York. 69 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine fitness by means of Rogers’ physical capacity tests and locONery 
of normal pulse rate and respiratory rate after exercise 

2382. Greene, Earl Blair. General strength as a factor in “ general ” ath- 
letic ability. Master’s, 1932 Iowa. 

2383. Qritz, ICrving B. Uniform system of accounts for collegiate athletic 
associations. Master’s-, 1931. Okla. A and M. OoU. 

2384. ISarrlsoii, Roy C. Current practices of state hlgli-scbool athletic 
associations. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 130 p. ms. 

2385. Sesser, lames Matthew. Comparative analysis of Oklahoma agricul- 
tural and medhanlcal college athletes and nonathletes, academically and occu- 
pationally. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A and M. Coll. 

2386. Suck, C. A. Financing inter-school athletics in public high schools of 
Nebraska. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 70 p. ms. 

2387. Sughes, Erank Elng. A comparative study of intramural sports for 
undergraduate men In midwestern and southern state colleges and universities. 
Master’s, 1932. New York. 78 p. ma. 

Compares the percentage of male enrollment In midwestern and southern .schools who 
engaged in Intramurals, and discusses the space available for the activities, the sources of 
support, and the sports participated In. 

2388. Eeeley, Henry A. The status of interscholastic athletics m the senior 
high schools of California Master’s, 19S2. Southern California. 

2389. Lewis, Burton P. Should Interscholastic athletics In the State of New 
Jersey be abolished? Master’s, 1932. Butgers. 

• 2390. Mansfield, Wendell D. Diagnosis of backfield and end play in foot- 
ball. Master’s, 1932. New York. 282 p. ms. 

2891. Mas-fcin, E, G. Athletic injuries. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 146 p. ms. 

Covers the treatment and prevention of lingworm ; anatomy, diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention of Injuries 
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* 2392 Meldrum, James G-. Tlie physiology of out-of-season and pi'eseason 
training for college football. Master's, 1932. New Yoik. 112 p, ms. 

Discusb^es the systems of the hunmn involved lii iihjalfiil lltnotss lor eollepie foot- 

ball, the meaning of good physical condition; the <l«‘termiiiing of good ph> steal fltness ; 
physiological effects of escercise during the oiit-of-hi uson training period , physiological 
effects of fatigue and their relation to physical fitness, physiological effects of emotional 
strains and their relation to physical fitness ; physiological effects of dissipation during 
the out-of-season and preseasou period; physical effects of certain activities duiiiig tho 
out-of -season period ; and conditions of the preseason training. 

* 2393. Mock, Kaymond G. The correlation of games won in basketball 
with offense, defense, and a combination of offense and defense. Master’s, 1932. 
New York. 32 p. ms, 

2394 Plummer, James. Financing football in Ijoulsiana high schools. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Louisiana. 

2395 Powers, Prank Joseph. Football Injuries in the colleges of the Pacific 
coast and Rocky Mountain, areas. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2396. Ritchey, Orville W. System of accrediting athletic officials (referees) 
in Nebraska. Master’s, 1932, Nebraska. G3 p. ms, 

2397. Thisted, Moses Nahum. A study of the relationship between par- 
ticipation in college atliletics and vocational success. Lector’s, 1932. Iowa. 
220 p. ms. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studies. Series on alms and 
progress of research, no, 38, new series no. 2 p.) 

Data indicate that alumni who bad been Huccesuful In Intcrcollogiatc athiotica arc as 
Bucceasful or more successful than the nonnthletic; that athletes played hecauae of the 
pleasure they found in competitive sports; nonathlctoa felt that they did not have 
the time for organized athletics, 

2398. Walton, Albeirt. The effect of age on motor abilities in athletes. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

Two groups were selected for this investigation, one of athletes from 18 to 24 and 
the other fiom 39 to 74 years old, who had been atbleten Six teats of the Stanford 
motor skills unit and two new tests were used. Results show that while there Is a 
general age deficit In motor coordination, it Is not a uniform decline. There is over- 
lapping between the groups. 

2399 Watson, Paul William. The status of intorsohola^tic athletics in the 
high schools of Preston county, W.Va. Master’s, 1932. West Virginia. 

2400. Wood, llwight li. The rating of athletic officials in Illinois. Master’s, 
1932. Iowa. SG p. ms. 

See also 449, 2302, 2334, 2350, 2S09. 

MENTAL HYGIENE 

2401. Diamond, Max. A mental hygiene approach to character education. 
Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 114 p. ms. 

Attempts to prove that the principles of mental hygiene may be effectively applied to 
solving the problem, and that shifting the emphasis in the field of character education 
from religion and ethics to mental hygiene will bear more fruitful results. 

2402 Jastak, Joseph P. Variability <»f iisychoinetrlc pcrformancos In montnl 
diagnosis. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., C3ol. Unlv. 

Compares well-behaved children in regard to the variability of results on certain 
distinct types of psychometric performsnees with behavior children In regaitl to tho 
variability of results on the same test performances, l>ata Indicate that mental Insta- 
personality difficulties are capable of fairly accurate moasurexnent hy au evalu- 
ation of the discrepancies between vocabulary and ixerformance ratings. 
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WOMEN 

2403. Alway, Denore K. The validity of physical education tests given 
entering freshmen women at Ohio State university, 1930-31. Master’s, 1932. 
Ohio. 128 p. ms. 

This study is based upon the results secured from tests gdven to the eutering fresh- 
men women In the fall of 1080 at Ohio State university. (Abstract ) 

* 2404. BaJker, Mary C. A study of certain items of achievement and physical 
capacity of college women. Master’s, 1932. New Tork. 53 p. ms. 

Gives the results of some achievement and stren^h tests given over a period of three 
years to both colored and white women In three colleges In Virginia. The tests used 
were the Roger's physical capacity and Alden proficiency. 

2405. Benton, Alice Adeline. A study in costume for girls and women in 
physical education activities. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 133 p. ms. 

2406. Berryman, Grace. Physical education in state manuals for high-school 
girls. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 138 p. 

All states do not require the teaching of physical education ; all states do not corre- 
late health and physical education ; 9 states advocate dally health Inspection ; of 
activities recommended for hlgh-school girls In the suggested program, there were 9 used 
by at least 16 authorities. 

2407. Boulware, X>ois. A survey of the physical efficiency of freshmen women 
as indicated by the pnlse-ratio. Master’s, 1932 Iowa. 

2408. Boye, Bernice. Comparison of the results of four physical tests given 
to 60 girls In the Englewood high school, Chicago, 111. Master’s, 1932. North- 
western. 

■“ 2409. Clarke, Madeleine F. Some of the phj'slological effects of a girl’s rules 
basket ball game with special emphasis on time. Master’s, 1932. New ‘STork. 
73 p. ms. 

2410. Curran, Charlotte B. Physical examinations for women in under- 
graduate institutions. Master’s, 1982. Colo. St. T. C. 

2411. Driftmeler, Ema. A study of individual differences In physical traits 
and in activity interests as related to physical education for high-school girls. 
Master’s, 1932> Iowa. 

* 2412. Frazier, Emma B, A survey of modem trends In adult attitudes 
toward girls’ sports. Master’s, 1932. New York. 97 p. ms. 

Discusses changes In attitudes toward bhe participation of girls in various athletic 
sports. 

2418. Fread, Mary. A survey of health education for hlgh-school g’rls with 
recommendations for a course of study for the Indiana State training school. 
Master’s, 1932 l Ind. St. T. C. 98 p. ms. (Abstract In : Indiana State teachers 
college. Teachers college Journal, 3:288-89, July 1932 l) 

Data was secured from 68 high schools in all parts of the United States, showing that 
no one person is responslhle for the program of health education, and that practices 
difCer in the various schools studied. 

' 2414. Qraybeal, Eli zabeth. Physical education in the University of Minne- 
sota. Master’s, 1932. Minnesota. 104 p. ms. 

2415. Sigglns, Blanche. A survey of the intramural program.^ of sports for 
ibigh-school girls in 20 high schools in the Chicago area Master’s, 1982. North- 
western. 

2416. Demon, Elolse. A study of the relationship between certain measures 
of rhythmic ability and motor ability in college women. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 
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2417. Loverldge, Helen. Minerva. Application of Judd theory of generaliza- 
tion to teaching situations in physical education for ninth grade girls. Master’s, 
1931. Coll, of the Pacific. 

2418. Man, Barbara V. A study of play interests with special reference to 
physical education curriculum. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 
171 p. ms. 

Loosely organized, noncompetitive activities are more favored by girls and women of 
college age and beyond than highly organized, highly competitive activities Swimming, 
golf, and tennis head the list of preferred activities. 

2419. Meiling, Bessie Iverson. Amounts of athletic activity engaged in by 
women college students and by women college graduates of Brigham Young 
university^ Master’s, 1932. Brigham Young. 

* 3420 Noyes, Elizabeth. A survey of ex:isting methods of grading women 
In individual gymnastics in colleges and universities. Master’s, 1932. New 
Yorh. 48 p. ms. 

Data were secured from 111 replies to a tiuc.stlonualre received fiom directors of 
physical education in colleges and universities in the United States, indicating that 63 
percent of the institutions reporting conduct classes in Individual gymnastics, but lack a 
standard system for grading pupils. 

2421. Olsen, Edith, The analysis of some of the factors that determine the 
correlation of height standing and height sitting with the onset of adolescence 
in girls. Master’s, 1932. New York. 29 p, ms. 

2422. Pedersen, Lois. Physical education, for women in public junior col- 
leges. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska 82 p. ms. 

* 2423 Schee, Blythe H. A study of the swimming program for women 
physical education majors in the professional training institutions throughout 
the country. Master’s, 1932. New York, 1G2 ii. ms. 

, 2424. Seaxing, Eleanor V. A study of the relation of physical fitness to the 

athletic ability of hlgh-sehool girls. MasU*i*’s, 1931. New York. 71 p. ms. 

' Attempts to determine the relationship between the pityslcal fltneas of hlgh-schooi girls 
as measured hy Rogers’ tests and their athletic ability as measured by the teacher’s 
judgment and their team statue. 

* 2425. Weiss, Mercedes V. A study of the effects of activity engaged In 
during the menstrual period upon fatigue (as measured by the ergogra{>h). 
Master’s, 1931, New York. 25 p. ms. 

* 2426. Wilkinson, Lula L. The present status of physical education for 
women in Negro colleges and universities. A study of 38 colleges and universi- 
ties. Master’s, 1932. New York. 60 p. ms. 

Data were secured from 38 Negro collegcH and univerBlties, with an enrollment ranging 
from 27 to 924. The study dlMUSses gymnasium buildings and equipment, the required 
program, the outdoor program and facilities, the extracurricular program, and the ad- 
ministrative staff. 

PLAY AND RECREATION 

2427. Andrews, Oeorge TP. development of play and recreation movement In 
relation to India. Master’s, 1932. Int. Y, M. O. A. Coll. 248 p. ms 

2428 Bell, Florence. The development of public playgrounds. Master’s, 
1932. Peabody. 84 p. ms. 

Shows that the playground has developed rapidly, has proven of value to the people 
by giving them recreational facilities, helped with doing away with child labor, and aided 
foreigners to become better American clthi«ns. 
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2429 Byxlclt, Elizabeth.. The educational program of the National parks. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2480. Caswell, Lucile. The relation of the spontaneous use of play materials 
to gain In motor control of 2- and 3-year-old children. Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 

2431. Desmond, Rev. Gerald Eaymond. A study of the relation between 
steahng and recreation In 635 cases. Master’s, 1931. Catholic Univ. 

2432. Dimperio, Eeter P. Juvenile delinquencies in relation to municipal 
playgrounds. Master’s, 1932. Int. T. M. C. A. Coll. 60 p. ms. 

2433 Posdich, Euphemia. The dance in high-school curriculum. Master’s, 
1932. American Univ. 60 p. ms. 

■^2434. Glickstein, Aaron. A study of the lelsure-txme habits of young 
workers and recreational possibilities : A study of present habits and recrea- 
tional possibilities of students in the Bast New York continuation school. 
Master’s, 1932. New York. 70 p. ms. 

2435. Saynes, Eeota America. A recreational survey of the State of Indiana. 
Master’s, 1932 Indiana 101 p. ms. 

2486. BZu, Tsung Ylng. Provisions for recreation in city planning. Master's, 
1932. Stanford. 

2487. hEcQxath, Thomas S. Sport and outdoor amusement in America from 
1866 to 1876. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

2438. Mlgnogna, Milton E The selection of games for use in cases of 
cardiac insufficiency. Master’s, 1932. New York. 63 p. ms. 

2489. Mims, Jimmie. Annotated bibliography of the psychology of play. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 95 p. ms. 

2440. Moffatt, Hath Jennings. The dance in the life of the early Greeks. 
Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 62 p. ms. 

Finds the dance Is an emotional expression of an idea, dream, or wish through the 
medium of bodily movements : that the classic dance originated in Fgypt and from there 
passed on to Greece ; that the Greek dance was an outcome of a national desiire for beauty 
and was an Important part of nearly every public and private occasion. 

2441. Nelson, Commodore Maury. The administration of playground activi> 
ties of 163 elementary schools in Washingrton. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 
80 p. ms. 

2442. Parker, Mildred. Tricks, stunts and optical illusions for recreational 
leaders. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 476 p. ms. 

Attempts to search out, otganlze, and classify material on stunts, tricks, and optical 
lUnslons which would be of value to recreational leaders or to anyone desiring such 
material for Indoor social entertainment. 

2443. Qulg, Emily. The value of recreation in summer sessions. Master’s, 
1982. Eutgers. 

2444. Eajnior, Eols Willette. Organized recreation for girls. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia. 

2445. Eoherts, Maxy Price. A study of children’s play in the home environ- 
ment. Doctor’s, 1032. Iowa. (Abstract in : University of Iowa studies. 
Series on alms and progress of research, no. 38. New series no. 248. Ip.) 

Fifteen records were made and analyzed in the home environment of 10 children to 
discover relationships in various factors In play activities. Results would suggest • 
the reduction of the minutes of overt emotional disturbance and parentally inhibited 
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play activity, the amount of dangerous piny. Increasing the amount of manipulatory and 
constructive ’ activity, and the reduction of tho proportion of verbal controls which 
offered the child no choice of behavior. 

2446. Roberts, O. E, A survey of recreational activities witliin six repre- 
sentative denominations. Master’s, 1632. Peabody. 54 p. ins. 

Shows the type of work promoted, faeillticB, and personnel emplo 5 ’Od in recreational 
activities carried on by the Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, Presbyterian, iJitter-duy Saints, 
and Episcopal denominations. 

2447. Rohret, Agues Ij. The institutionalization of recreation. Master’s, 
1932. Iowa. 

• 2448. Sebwendener, IToruia. Game preferences of 10,000 fourth grade chil- 
dren. Doctor’s, 1932. Columbia. New York City [Columbia university], 19i^. 
49 p. 

By means of questionnaires, data wore collected from administrators of the puhllc- 
Bchooi systems of Springfield, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Houston, Tex., Detroit and Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and Tampa, Fla. The 10,000 fourth tP^ado children studied show no Si*x 
differences in choice of games, and show a remarkable agreement in their choice of 
games. The number of games preferred by the children was small. 

2449. Speusley, Carol DaVerne. Organized actlviticH suitable for a i>rivate 
camp for girls. Master’s, 1931. South Dakota. 

Bee also 289, 829, 1272, 1837, 2298, 2371, 2418, 2907. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

2450. Boyarsky, Benjamin. Soclohigical a8iMH*ts of Je\\:lah schools In the 
United States. Master’s, 1932- Columbia. 

* 2451. Chamberlain, Ducy Organizing community forces to meet social 
needs. A descriptive study of the methods employed by social groups In two 
rural counties in organizing community forces to meet social needs, together 
with an analysis of the methods use<i In collecting and recording the material. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 304 p. ms. 

The case studies illustrate new types of community case records as kept In a rural 
county in the middle western section of the United States and in St. John’s county, Fla. 

2452. Cofdiran, Ethel T^. A survey, in the light of social needs, of higb- 
school and college instruction on marriage and parenthood and a prepared out- 
line for such a course. Master’s, 1031. Coll, of the Raclflc. 

■" 2453. Durost, Walter RT. ChUdreu’w colltH*tlng activity relatetl to social 
factors. Doctor’s, 1932. T, C. Col. Unlv. New York City, Teachers coU^e, 
Columbia university, 1832. 115 p, (Contributions to education, no. 535.) 

Determines the relationship which existed between collecting activity of children and 
other measurable social factors such as Intelligence, economic and cultural background, 
social and emotional adjustment. An experiment was carried out in Lewiston, Maine, 
during the summer of 19S1 with two groups of children. X>ata Indicate a similarity 
between the sexes in collecting activities; there were evidences of unreliability in the 
questionnaire check list method, especially in the matter of average number of coltectlona 
per child ; no significant relationship can he found between collecting activity and 
economic status, cultural background, or social adequacy or inferiority, 

2454. Elroc, Henry. A survey t>f the praeti«?es of local i>areut-te«cli^r asso- 
ciations. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N, Y. 77 p. ms. 

The majority of persons, coming into contact with the work of the home and school 
movement, agrees that it is a valuable agency for aiding in the solutlun of many prob- 
lems confronting the home nnd the school ; organised and proi>erly planned guidance of 
the work of the local parent-teacher associations must diaplace the present wnfuslon 
as to the proper alms and objectives for these bodies.. 
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* 2455. Emerson, Lynn A- History and present status of employment service 
in the Y. M. C. A. of New Trork City. Doctor’s, 1931. New York. 247 p. ms. 

Data were secured from anneal reports of the New York City association since 1852 ; 
personal interviews with secretaries in the several branches; records of 5,816 men and 
boys served by the employment departments of six branches ; reports of similar studies 
and records of employment services of other social agencies In the New York area , 
replies to a questionnaire of 400 men placed by the branches during 1029 und replies 
to 279 letters to employer-users of the service ; and from all cities In the United States 
and Canada which provide organized Y. M. C. A. employment service. 

2456. Evans, I>liia Eees. Changes in social behavior and emotional attitudes: 

of high-school students participating In dramatic art in the high school of Oleve - 
land Heights, Ohio. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa. (Abstract in : University of Iowa 
studies. Series on alms and progress of research, no. 38. New series, no. 
248. 1 p.) 

Tests applied to 76 hlgh-sohool students showed : Individuals of the asceDdont type 
showed better social adjustment, a revitalized Interest in school work, and more desir- 
able habits of conduct ; submissive Individuals gained in self-confidence ; the behavior of 
the neurotic personalities, with but two exceptions, showed a marked .gain in poise, 
bolf-control, and emotional balance ; students in the average group showed better social 
and emotional adjustment ; a few showed no change. 

2457. Erench, Etheliuda. Changes in the American home. Master’s, 1932. 
Peabody. 107 p. ms. 

Surveys the physical changes In the home from the settlement of America to the 
present : Honses, interiors, effects of science and invention, and domestic economy. 

2458. Hall, Irma M. The function of drive in education Master’s, 1932 
Colorado. 

2459 Hanlon, Katherine M. The foster home movement in the United States. 
Master’s, 1932 Columbia. 

2460. Hansell, Alice Mildred. The influence of the number of children upon 
the distribution O'f family expenditures. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

2461. Hoffeditz, E. Louise. Family resemblances in ’ personality traits. 
Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 58 p. ms. 

A study was made of family resemblances in neurotic tendency, self-sufiSclency, and 
dominance in 100 families containing at least two children of hlgh-school age or older 
The 456 xnembexB of the 100 families answered the qnestlons on the Personality Inven- 
tory. Data indicate that there is little agreement beween family members. Sons and 
older children appear less neurotic and more self-sufficient than daughters and younger 
<fiilldren. 

2462. Johnson, Pearl Webb. The philosophical foundations of the concept of 
purpose. Norman, University of Oklahoma, 1932. 275 p. ms. 

2463J Karpf, Maurice J oseph. The scientlflc basis of social work ; a study in 
family case work. Doctor’s, 1931. T. O., Col. Univ. New York City, Colum- 
bia university press, 1931. 424 p. 

2464. Kiefer, Lena K. The social guidance of senior high school girls by 
means of group discussion. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 72 p. ms. 

The study Is a detailed and comprehensive description of two years of experimenting 
with group discussion as a technique for social guidance. The activity, which is known 
as the Charm school, is a part of the extracurricular program of the school. 

24^. Klnter, Madallne. An analysis of some child-parent relationships. 
Master’s, 1932. Colnmbla. 

2466. Kniffin , Earl. Social problems in the families of high-school students 
in the central section of Oklahoma. Master’s, 1931. Oklahoma A and M. 
CoU. 
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2467. Leming, Bertlia Olive. Social service department of the Indianapolis 
schools. Master's, 1931. Indiana. 

2468. Lindquist, Ruth. The family in the present social order. t>octor’s, 
1931. North Carolina. 

2469 McCoy, Leo E. The trend of education of members of “ Who’s Who in 
America ” as shown by volumes 1, 6, 11, and 16. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 40 
p ms 

2470. Marsh, May Case. I^lfe and work of the churches in an interstitial 
area. Doctor’s, 1932. New TTork. 674 p. ms. 

Determines the status of the various churches In the East Harlem section of New 
York City ; and studies their influence on the various nationalities ; the chanaos In home 
and economic conditions, and in religious beliefs ; their methods of meeting their objec- 
tives and In serving the community, thtdr problems, and the attitudes of young i>eopIe 
to church. 

2471- Miller, Evelyn. Certain faetor.s contributing to cultural Information. 
Doctor’s, 1962. T. C., Col. Univ. 

Aims to study the educative factors as represented hy certain elements in the heredity, 
family background, environment, coutitets with other people, travel, school training, 
study habits, recrcatlonB, and unique experiences In the lives of 60 women students 
making high scores and 60 women making low scores on a oomprchenalve tost of Infor- 
mation concerning science, .fline arts, foreign literature, history, and the social studi«‘a. 

2472. Reed, Dorotlxy. Leisure time in Little Italy. Doctor’s, 1031. T. C., 
Col. Univ. 

This la a comparative study of the leisure proferences of adolescent girls of foreign 
parentage living in a metropolitan commnnity, to determine the presence or absence of 
differences In relation to behavior as a background for social educational planning. 
Data were secured from interviews with adolescent girls of Public school 168, Hunter 
high school settlement clubs, and an Institution for delinquent girls, parents, teachers, 
social workers and “ the Law.” 

■*' 2473. Retan, Q-eor^re A. Some environmental lectors influencing tlio prog- 
ress of children through the grades. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 91 p. ms. 

Studies Boelo-economlc status, emotional Instability, and health habits in relation to 
grade and achievement progress in training schools, grades 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

2474. Robertson, Charles B, Community work in the Y.M.O.A, Master’s, 
1982. Int. Y.M.C.A. Coll. 

* 2476. Rorem, Silas O. A study of the home training of senior-high pupils. 
Doctor's, 1982. New York- 174 p. ms. 

Compares reports of 1,191 senior-high pupils, divided Into five ranks of school success, 
representing nine eommunltles in four states, in relation to 120 selected home practices 
Involved In the ** seven cardinal principles ” set up as educational objectives. 

2476. Rowland, John Boward. The summer camp and Its relation to the 
organization of personality from the standpoint of social psychology. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Nebraska. 

2477. Seyfarth, Erank George. Relation of tlie family to the church and the 
school In Sturgeon community in Boone county. Mo. Master's, 1931. South. 
Methodist, 

2478. Shaus, EEazel Spencer. An experimental Investigation of methods in 
parent education. Master's, 1^1. Iowa. 

The study was undertaken tc compare the lecture method and the study-dlscussloR 
method of teaching parents. Six child study classes of approximately 20 members each 
were organized In Davenport. Iowa, 3 of which were taught by the one method and 3 by 
the other. Factors such as reading material available, number of meetings, study helps 
provided, etc., were kept constant throughout the experiment. 
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247D. Simon, Dorotliy Kavinoky. The effect of movies on children. Mas- 
ter’s, 1031. Buffalo. 

* 2480. Sonquist, David Emmanuel. Techniques for discovering the interests 
of Young men’s Christian association applicants. The discovery and meaning of 
interests in program building. Doctor’s, 1931. Chicago, New York City, As- 
sociation press, 1931. 177 p, 

A study was made of 439 memtiers of the Young men’s Christian association of Engle- 
wood, 111- The study describes the development of the Interest finder which could be 
filled out and Interpreted with the applicant within the space of an hour Scoring 
norms were worked out from the answers of 75 of the most active and Influential mem- 
bers from the committees of management, program committees, and members of several 
years’ standing, to the 301 Items on the Inteirest finder. 

2481. Swleda, Mrs. Wanda G. A survey of research in problems of the family 
and marriage. Master’s, 1932. T. C., Col. Univ. 67 p- ms. 

Analyzes 71 studies in problems of the family and marriage using research methods 
for collecting data, published during the period 1020-1930, 

2482. Teeters, Negley K. Censorsfliip as a control device regulating sex. 
behavior. Doctor’s, 1931. Ohio. 180 p. ms. 

2488. Wubben, Sorace J. Relationships of home, church, and school. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932 Colorado. 

See also 41, 119, 198, 295, 1616, 1688, 1796, 1973, 2298, 2374 ; and under Child study t 
Elementary education ; Higher education ; Junior high schools ; Secondary education ; 
Special subjects of curriculum ; and Tests of soda] adaptation 

CHILD WELFARE 

2484. Abramson, Barold. The influence of disease upon motor development- 
during childhood. Master’s, 1982. Columbia. 

2485. Blee, Exnlly Lucretla. The child’s understanding of motives. Master’s, 
1982. Columbia. 

2486. Board, Mary EEelen. Case studies of inattentive children. Master’s, 
1982. Peabody. 168 p. ms. 

It was found that children were Inattentive due to low mentality, poor health, home 
conditions, and type of school. 

2487. Erwin, Doris. The amount, the distribution, and various accompanying 
conditions of the sleep of children of 2 months to 14 years of age. Master’s, 
1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

2488- Parley, Gertrude Allen. Study in child thought, language, and logic. 
Master’s, 1981. Coll, of the Pacific. 

2489. Gates, Arthur J., and Scott, Adelin White. Characteristics and rela- 
tions of motor speed and dexterity among young children- Pedagogical semi- 
nary and Journal of genetic psychology, 89:423-64, December 1931. 

l>ata were secured on 60 yoimg children, mainly from 4 5 to 6 years of age in the 
kindergarten class of the Horace Mann school, by means of Stanford-Blnet mental age 
testa, and ratings of four teachers on general motor speed and skill of each pupil, on 
17 motor tests. The motor speed and dexterity tests used were poor Indicators of 
Intelligence. 

2490. Oates, Douise Ward. An experimental study of the after effect of 
visually observed movement. Master’s, 1931. Brown. 

2491. Hansburg, Henry. The effect of emotional stimulations of fright and 
Interest in producing changes in the intelligence quotient. Master’s, 1981-. 
Coll, of the City of N. Y. 79 p. ms. 
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2492. HCanson, Hose L. A study m children’s use of money. Master's, 1032. 
Iowa. 

♦ 2493. Heinrich., Hesdemona L. Dietary habits of elementary school chil- 
dren. An evaluation of the quantitative and qualitative adequacy of the daily 
food intake of 463 elementary school children of Ameiican, Jewish, and Italian 
parents living in urban and suburban Nevi* York City. Doctor’s, 1932. New 
York. 144 p ms. 

The children studied were boys and Rlrls I’nnelng In age from 4 to 12 year.s, whose 
families lived on different economic levels. About 70 percent of the cases had the 
recommended amount of food for their ages : about 50 percent of the children eat only 
approved foods The evening meal reflected racial food habits to a greater degree than 
the other meals. 

2494. Herhat, Hdithe. An experimental atudj’^ of soe.al behavior stimulated 
in young children by certain play materials. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 

2495 Hocking, Albert Hdward. Early adolescent behavior. Master’s, 3 931. 
South Dakota. 

2496. Helting, Lillian. An investigation of certain feeding, sleeping, crying, 
and social behavior of young infants. Ma.ster’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2497. Milton, Hortense O. Tlie play behavior of children classlfled on the 
basis of chronological age. Ma.ster*s, 1032. Columbia. 

2498. NTatkins, Huth. A comiiarlson of originality in the imagination of 
normal children at different age levels. Ma.ster’s, 1932. Columbia. 

2499 Songster, Charles Ford. Kdueatlonal retardation of chihii’en exlilbiting 
behavior disorders. Master’s, 1932. Clilcago. 180 p. ms. 

Finds that Intelligence Is the outstanding difference, with many small differonewa 
between normal and retarded children lu physical, mental, social, and behavior dis- 
orders. 

2500. Sargent, Elise Hitt. A .study of girls* welfare centei^ In the Los 
Angeles city schools. Master’s, 3932. Southern California. 

2503. SchTnidt, George H. The relation of certain anthroxwmetric charac- 
■terlstics to the weight of hIgh-school boys. Doctor’s, 1^2. New York. 56 
p. ms. 

Determines the relation of the length of the total skeleton, depth and breadth of the 
torso skeleton, size of certain muscular tlSKues, and the thickness of the subcutaneous 
tissue to the total body wefght of bigh-school boys. A total of 1,000 boys, ranging In 
age from 19 to 17 years. Inclusive, were measured during the year 3081. The boys 
were from the Richmond Hill high school in New York City. Zt was found that the 
correlation of height with weight is not as high as some other skeletal characteristics. 
There Is a shift in the Importance of the weight and skeleton relationship from hip 
width to chest size as the i>erson grows older. 

2502. ShirleY, M. M, Tlie first two years, a study of 25 babies. Vol. 1. 

Postural and locomotor development. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
press, 3983. 227 p. 

The infants studied were of a somewhat superior and social class. They were 
observed in the homes at intervals ranging from daily to biweekly towards the end of 
the period of observation. The results favor a maturation theory of the development 
of ability, and the existence of Innate differences in motor skill is strongly suggested. 

2503. Wallis, Hutb. Sawtell. How children grow. An anthropometric study 

of private school children from 2 to 8 years of age. Iowa Cits’, University of 
Iowa, 1931. 137 p. (University of Iowa studies. New series no. 208. Studies 

in child welfare, voJ. 6, no. 1. August 1, 1931.) 

The main group of children In this study attended private schools in New York City. 
The majority are from the City and Country school, a smaller group with fewer 
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men&iiienientH from tho Horact* M.iiiu ''cIuh'I, anil liW flilldr<‘ii from llu* of 

dovolopment of Coluinhla univor»lty Tlic rycortia btudlyil art! mainly of t\Mi typos, 
direct measurements taken on the Hvln« ehlUl nn<l moasuromcntw made roejit^eiioirrams 
of the same individuals. The iiuniher of New York: private nchool chiUlren is of 

whom 151 are from the City and Country school, Xiata indicate that a child, uuIcuh he is 
accelerated or retarded l»j change to a better or a worse envlronm<‘nt or chocked by 
severe illnoas, will continue to grow at an approximation of his original rate la relation 
to others of his racial and social group. The tendency of the Ituinnn body is to grow 
with the various parts proportionate to one another In all stages from fetal life to 
maturity and lor all parts to Increase in harmony to total stature. 

2304. 'Wilhier, Mor^earlte. The behavior of children and adnlta. Course for 
parents and teachers. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 05 p. 

This course of study is the result of experience with study clubs for four years. 
Most of the experimental work was carried on at Cornell university in connection with 
the nursery school of the New’ York State college of home economics. The study 
material was used by several hundred groups In, New York State home bureau Tinit*», 
parent-teacher associations, the Child conservation league, the American association of 
university women, by classes in parent education at Cornell university, and several 
classes in child education at the University of Michigan 

2505. Williams, Mrs. BeuJaJb Chray. Oral speech development of u cliild 
between the ages of 12 and 24 months- Master’s, 1031 Indiana. 

2506. Wyman, Mary May. Seasonal growth in height and weight among 
white and colored children. Master’s, 1931. Chicago. 126 p. 

The physical measurements of children of the white and Negro racci, in the schools 
of Louisville, Ky., were recorded by seasons, and the results comparcKl with similar 
records In other studies. 

Bee also : 2T6, 298, 2920. 

MORAL AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 

2507. Aznahian, Yeznique Charles. A historical sketch of the character 
education movement in the United States. Master's, 1931. T. C., Col. Unlv. 
91 p. ms. 

Suggests that the present emphasis on character education Is partly due to the seculari- 
sation of education and partly due to a consciousness on the part of the educators that 
something is wrong with our educational systems as evidenced by social conditions, 

2508. Blanchard, Blrdsall E. A behavior frequency rating settle for the 
measurement of character and personality In high-shool classroom situations. 
Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 

2509. Cullen, Buth Wheeler. A study of modem trends In character educa- 
tion in public elementary schools as evidenced by courses of study of type 
cities and states. Master’s, 1931. lk>yola. 96 p. ms, 

2510. Cumutt, John Monroe. A character education study as carried on in 
a Los Angeles Junior high school. Master’s, 1982. Southern California. 

2511. Bva33iB, William Kennedy. Character rating In the public high schools 
of Tennessee. Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 93 p. ms. 

Studies the practices used by senior high schools in determining, recording, and using 
the character rattags of their pupils, and comparing the practices with the rcfonimcuda* 
tlons of writers In the field, 

2612. Plynn, Thomas Augustin. Character development in relIgtouH anil 
nonreUgeous schools from the viewpoint of sanction. Master's. 1932. BoKton 
Coll. 

2513. Poot, Mary W. A psychological approach to the problem of character 
training In institutions of hl^er education. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 
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2614. Cte 2 !iiique, Cliarles A. A historical sketch of the character education 
movement in the United States. Master’s, 1931. T. C., Col. Univ. 91 p. ms. 

Indicates that the present emphasis on character education Is due partly to the 
secularization of education and partly to a conaciousncss on the part of educators that 
something is wrong wlthi our educational system as evidenced hy social conditions. 

* 2616. am, Joseph Clarence. The extent to which high-school papers aid In 
developing loyalty. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 47 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the extent to which the high-schodl paper is being used to 
develop loyalty, the type of loyalty that Is being encouraged, and the degree to which 
the different types of loyalty are being urged. Data were collected from 180 high-school 
papers from 29 states and the territories of Hawaii and Alaska. The high-achool paper 
devotes 9.69 percent of Its space to developing loyalty. The higher types of loyalty are 
being frankly cultivated, the vicious types are being urged to a slight extent. 

2610. areenawalt, Irma May. A study in appraisal of chai*act0r ad^Justmouts. 
Master’s, 1932. CornelL 107 p. ms. 


2617. PCartshorne, ECugh. Character in human relations. New "Pork City 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1932. 367 p, ^ 

Part 1 discusses the present situation in character education ; part 2 deals with theories 
of character, part 3 discusses chaiaeter us effective functioning, and part 4 deals with 
the method and organization of character education. 

2518. Haupt; Bertha V. Character training in the first three grades of the 
elementary school. Master’s, 1931. Louisiana. 

2519. Hayes, Lotta Louisa, The Ohrist-pattern, an important factor in char- 
acter education. Master’s, 1932. Wichita. 116 p. ms. 

2520. McClumpha, Thomas. Character education possibilities in a junior 
high school leaders corps. Master’s, 1932. T. C., Col. Unlv. 12 p ms 

2521. Mailer, J. B. Conflicting Ideals and their bearing upon character edu- 
cation. Journal of educational research, 26:161-07, March 1932. 

amons .sflUimtloniKts lu resard ,o probteiM ot moral 


2522. 


T T rr between honesty and group loyalty 

Journal of educational psychology, 23 : 187-91, March 1982 ^ ^ 

frequently aeceptlvrm tte^n^wfc® P»PU. wo mor* 

i c-r -Amiigfiista Se Tlie ^flCect of n formal course in charsctor train* 

" -reoponaence co.rso 

slon bufletln, no. 290, April 15, 1982.) ^ versity of Iowa. Eacten- 

.coupntton of Cmmn by .h. Hebrew, 
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2527. Olson, Willard C. The clinical use of behavior rating schedules. 
Journal of juvenile research, 15 : 237—45, October 1931. 

* 2528. Patterson, George S. Foresight in relation to character. A study of 

the ability of children to foresee and to judge the social consequences of their 
actions, and its relation to character. Doctor’s, 1931 T C., Col. Univ. Tokyo, 
Japan, Nichlbel printing company, 1931 99 p. 

* 2529. Sander, Samuel C. An analysis of the content of high-school readings 
in German literature with a view to the determination of their potential contri- 
bution to moral education. Master’s, 1932. New York. IIG p. ms 

2630. Shean, Sxater Mary Wendelin. Student government as a means of 
character training. Master’s, 1931. Loyola, 92 p. ms. 

* 2531. Swab, James C. The reliability and validity of pupil estimates as a 
measuring tool. Master’s, 1932. Penn. State. 82 p. ms 

A seventh grade section and an eighth grade section, each containing boys and girls, 
were used in the investigation The members of each section ranked one another on the 
character traits, honesty, and courtesy ; on the mental traits, brightness, and arithmetic 
ability as shown by their intelligence quotients and arithmetic grades ; and on the 
physical traits, height, and age It was found that the estimates by pupils were reliable 
and valid, and can be used as measuring tools 

2532. Symonds, Percival M. Diagnosing the personality of high-school youth. 
School, 43 : 605-606, August 11, 1932. 

2533. Thompson, Pussell Irvin. Honesty education : an e:sqperimental study. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 

2534. Twomey, Marcella Ann. Children’s concepts of truthfulness. Master’s, 
1931. Loyola. 103 p. ms. 

2535. Watson, Goodwin. Measures of character and personality. Psycho- 
logical bulletin, 29 : 147—76, February 1932. 

Eeviews tests developed during 1932 and studies using character tests, published that 
year : includes a bihllogxaphy of 171 titles. 

2586. Willis, Bessie L. A study of attitudes and moral judgments in certain 
home and school situations Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

Bee also 145, 170, 184, 209, 846, 351, 427, 1796, 2579 

RELIGIOUS AND CHURCH EDUCATION 

2537. Albert, Harold Biaynal. A study of the correlation of the school 
advancement and the church activities of the high-school pupils of Bracken ridge 
high school, San Antonio, Tex. Master’s, 1931. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

2538. Andrews, Mary Bdith. The genesis of the ethical teaching of Paul. 
Doctor’s, 1931. Chicago. Chicago, ni.. University of Chicago, 1^1. 20 p. 

Indicates that his teachings were the product of his social experience. 

2539. Austin, Orval H. The legal status of Bible reading and other religious 
influences in the public schools of the United States. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2540. Bcvncxoft, Zenas Daniel. A study of the concept of God as held by those 
of liigh-school age In a selected community. Master’s, 1932. Soutliern Cali- 
fornia. 

1 

2541. Blakesley, Bobert L The use of the Bible in religious education. 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 
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2642. Breck, Jolm WilUam Otto. Keliglous life and attitudes of higli-school 
pupils. Master’s, 1932. Indiana. 14S^p ms. 

2643 Oonry, Edward Bartliolxnew. Catholic education in the Diocese of 
Cleveland. Master’s, 1931. John Carroll. 

2544. Crayton, Alfred E. The Old Testament in Junior church school. 
Master’s, 1932 Columbia. 

2646 Deeter, Esther. Methods of effective Bible study. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia. 

2546. Dorrenbach, Sister M. Josine. Religious poems for elementary schoola 
Master’s, 1931. Marquette. 

2547 Edwards, Earl Jackson. A mnemonic method of Bible study. Master’s, 
1932. Southern California. 

2548. Elnwechter, Sister M. Georgina- A study of a few of tlie religious 
costumes of women worn in the United States. Master’s, 1931. T. G., Col. 
Univ. 76 p. ms. 

In nearly every Instance the religions habit is taken from the dress of the people of 
the country of the time of Its foundation ; in some cases it is the peasant costume, in 
others the widow's dress with slight changes. Some founders have taken the dress of 
the community where its first members were trained, changing the color and shaj^ 
slightly, and some other founders have adopted the habit of one of the old religious 
orders with whom they were affiliated. 

2549. Elliot, Etkel Mary. Coordinating instruction and introducing new 
methods in St. Paul’s Episcopal church, Dayton, Ohio : A record of experimental 
work. Master’s, 1932. T. O., Col. Univ. 53 p. ms. 

2550. Ewald, Geraldine. Workers in r^iglous education: Their Biblical 
knowledge and their attitudes toward religious principles and social ethics. 
Master’s, 1932. Nebraska, 61 p. ms. 

* 2561. Eidelis, Sister HL. A study of the vocabulary of some religion texts 
for the elementary school. Master’s, 1932. Catholic Univ. Washington, D.O., 
Catholic education press, 1932. 42 p. (Catholic university of America. Edu- 

cational research monographs, vol. 7, no. 3, June 16, 1932.) 

Discovers by means of scientific analysis the degree to which vocabulary contant of 
the books examined conform to modem reqmrements. The books studied were four books 
in “ The Spiritual way " series by Mother Bolton and a series of three smaller volumes 
by Father W. R. Kelly. 

2662. EitzKorald, George r«a.kin. Episcopal schools for boys. Master's, 1981. 
Brown. 

2663. Goemer, Virginia. Use of purposive stories in enriching junior wor- 
ship services in the tdiurch school. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist, 

2564. Grafton, Thomas EL The relation of Biblical information to the 
ability to make ethical discriminations In first and second year high-school chil- 
dren. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2656. Bahn, Berbert W. The value of drama in religious education. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Columbia. 

2566. B a r rls, Everett To mlin son. The integration of work with young peo- 
ple of the Seventh Day Baptist denomination. Master’s, 1^2. Yale. 

2657. Bayes, John Wesley. The junior church in the Negro community. 
Master’s, 1982. Vv ichita. 9S p. ms. 
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2558. Hertzler, Silas. Attendance in Mennonite schools a in I oollottes, 1080-31. 
1931. Goshen, Ind. Goshen college 

- 2559. Hiatt, Hussell Frederick, A hi.storj’ of religions education in the 
church of the United Brethren in Christ. ^Master’s, 1032. Yale 

2560. Huff, Mary B. A method of constructing a kindcrgardm curriculum In 
religious education for underprivileged children. M.a.ster'.s, 3 032, American 
Unlv. 126 p ms 

2561 Jennings, Sarah. Brown. Score card for nica.suriiig Bildical nmtcrial 
for church school ciirilcula. Master’s, 1032 Southern CalHornia. 

2562. Kendall, Bavld O. Toward an undei'standing of the Church's iiroblem 
of Christian education for adults. Master’s, 3032. Coluinhin. 

2563 Lawton, Alice Stockton. Tlie development of the curnculuin of South- 
ern Baptist Sunday schools. Master’s, 1932. l\ai»od,\. 300 p. in.s, 

* 2564 Llndholm, Paul K- The development of the Christ i.'in hymn aud Its 
contributions to the church. Master’s, 1931. New York 13tl p. ms. 

2566 Ludwig, Sylvester Theodore. The rise, development, and present status 
of the educational Institutions of the Church of the Nnzareno in the United 
States. Master’s, 1932. Wichita, 75 p. ms. 

2566. McGavran, Donald A. Education and the hoUefs of popular Hinduism. 
Doctor’s, 1932. T. C , Col. Univ. 

Indicates that Mohammedans, Hindus, and Christians are rc'mnrKnldj* alike In In'llef 
about popular Hinduism; schooling is accomimnicd hy rt«H*v»*aM0 lu ailli«*rem*c tti the 
beliefs of popular Hinduism ; as between iutolUgeuro nnrt .'• ehnol e, seliuol I'xperi- 

ence Is the larger factor in the change of beliefs; that there is n marked swing nmongst 
Hindu secondary school students toward views which are acceptable to Christl.Ois ; njnd 
that the differences between all groups, except mlKslon school HLndu.s and mission middle 
school Christians are significant. 

2667 Mead, James C. Activities and responsibilities of church sidiool work- 
ers in 25 Pi’otestant churches. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

,2568. nVLidworth., Alice E. Worship in the church school, truster's, 1932. 
Oolumbia, 

2569. Morris, Virgil Dixon. Forces which have produced the Board of 
Christian education. [Master’s] 1932, South, Methodist. 

2570. Oakley, Saradale. Old Testament narrative.®? in a modern rollKlons eilu- 
catlon curriculum. Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 96 p. ms. 

*2571. Okada, Gosaku. The significance of Dr. Julm Duvey’s iihilosophy for 
religion. Master’s, ,1931. New York. 66 p. ms. 

DescriheB Dewey’s life ; bis main works ; liia conception of plilbmophy, kuiiwlcdgc, reality, 
truth, and value ; his attitude towards historical religion ; bis cuiicoptlon ot religion ; the 
way his philosophical views are related to his religious views ; and the morlti* nnd defects 
of his views. 

2572. Olsen, Edward G. Anti-Semitism and Protestant Sunday school teach- 
ing.- - Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

2573. Pak, Maria H. Outline of program of religious eilucatlon for Ewha 
college. Master's, 1932. Peabody. ISO p. ms. 

Outlines a 4-year course on religious education for Ewha collegts Sivtul, Korea, based 
on an understanding of the needs and capacities of the studentH. 
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2574 Prugli, Sarah. M. Present status of parish directors of religious educa- 
tion in the Protestant IQpiscopal church Avith respect to parishes served, training, 
activities, and problems. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2575. Reynolds, Clarence 'William. Religion and religious agencies at 13 
selected student centers. Master’s, 1932. Yale, 

2570. Salisbury, Jessie Wilder. The iiitlueuce ol Christianity on education. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2577. Shechtman, Aaron. The tea<*hlng of tlie Bible iii the 3-yeai‘ Coiigi*ega- 
tional Hebrew school. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2575 Smith, Maidee. The amount and usage of New Testament material in 
the junior course closely graded church school course.^. Master’s, 1932. North- 
western. 

2579. Stryher, Veda. Relationship between BlbUeal comprehension, knowl- 
edge of moral and ethical concepts, and some phases of conduct among students 
of the B. Mitchell school. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

• 2580. Tate, Edward Mowbray, Church school curricula and education for 

Protestant church unity. An analysis of religious education materials used by 
six denominations in training children for church membership, in the light of 
denominational pronounceiuouts favoring the movement for chui'ch unity. Hoc- 
tor's, 1932. Columbia. Philadeli>hin, Pa., James M. Avni.strong, 1932. 95 p. 

The denominations studied were; ConnroKat ional and Christian, Dlselplea of Christ, 
Methodist Episcopal, Metliodlst Mplscop.il South. Norlhcrn Baptist Convoution, and 
PresU^ t criiiu, U S..\i. A study was luaclu of church .sclu»ol texts, dcnouiiiiational iiorjodi- 
cals for tpachors. junior and intoiinodlate hooloty prortrams, and soino week-day school 
conrsoa. Data indicate that the church school reaches most of the boys and girls, but that 
Its niut*’rial« make mil/* provision lor practical training in eooperatiim. 

2581. Taylor, Q-eorge Earrand. The use in I’ellgious education of the psycho- 
logical approach to religion and theology. Ma.'stcr’s, 1932. Columbia. 

♦ 25S2. Tippett, 3>onald H. A comiwiratU’e study of racial opinions held by 
certain religiou.s and educational groups. Master’s, 1932. New York. 75 p. ms. 

2583. Todd, Rolla B. Religious e<lucation in the secondary .schools of Texas 
and other States. Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

2584. Vernon, Walter Newton, ir. Young people’s movement in the Methodist 
church, [Master’s! 1931. South, Methoiliat. 

2585. White, Paul C, Tlie nattire and outcome of worship. Doctor’s, 1932. 
Northwestern. 

2580. Wilson, Orace H. The reUglous and ciiucutlonal philosophy of the 
Young women’s Christian association. New York City, Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1032. 178 p. 

A historical study of the chanisiiiK ndiKlous and hocIuI emphaseH of the Young women’K 
OhrlHtlon uBUoclation of the United BtatcH of America as they are related to changes in 
its educntionnl philosophy and program and to ohsorNable trends in current reUalous. 
educational, and social thought. 

2587. Ylnger, Ruth M. Rolatlonshlp Itetween Biblical information, religious 
activities and personality adjuatinenta. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2588. Young, Nellie Catherine. The advance and development of the program 
of training teacdiers in religious education, with a detailed study of the 10-yenr 
period from 1921 to 1931. Master’s, 1982. Butler. 222 p. ms, 

at9Q 6S, 145, ISfl, 2446, 2470, 2486, 2512, 2940, 8082. 
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MANUAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

2589 Alderson, Glenn. Trends in the industrial arts teacher training cur- 
ricula for the past 10 years. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 52 p. ms. 

This Is a study of the industrial arts teacher-trnlnlng curricula of 20 teacher training 
institutions and state colleges In comparing the present with 10 year« ago, In general 
more educational subjects are being taught than special manipulative bIcII'h. 

2590. Bilderbach:, C. S. Fifteen years of tbe Smith-Hughes law in lUlnoIs^ 
1917—1932. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 100 p. ms. 

Traces the development of vocational education in Illinois as influenced by the Smith- 
Hughes law, compares the development of the pre-Smith-Hughes period with that of the 
Smith-Hughes period, and makes a critical analysis of present conditions in the State. 

2591. Bjomstad, Lloyd B. Supervision of industrial education in Minnesota, 
Master’s, 1932. Mmnesota. 

2502. Bolle, Harry. A study of the qualifications and activities of high- 
school teachCTs of Industrial arts in the state of Illinois. Master’s, li)32. 
Northwestern. 

2593. Bolxaan, James. A method of teaching certain industrial arts in junior 
high school and a practical working course of study. Master’s, 1932. Washing- 
ton. 190 p. XUS. 

2594. Booker, Xieonard Bowland. A study of the efficiency and economic 
value of certain loomfizlng classes in cotton mills of South Carolina. Muster's, 
1932. Tennessee. 19S p. ms. 

2595. Bowman, Ernest L. Content and method in the teaching of blueprint 
reading for five selected building trades. Doctor’s, 1932. Ohio. 275 p. ms. 

2596. Caswell, ‘Willia.m. E. Selecting the units for the secondary school 
industrial arts program. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 58 p. ms. 

2597. ChavotLS, Arthur M. A study of vocational education at Wilberforce- 
university. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 149 p. ms. 

2598. Crankshaw, Harold G. Studies In vocational printing etlucation. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Cornell. 37 p. ms. 

Beport of various testing programs in Empire state school of printing and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., public schools. 

2599. Crawford, Harry Huston. The status of instruction In aviation in 
public secondary schools in the United States. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

2600. Crawford, J. C. Industrial education problems peculiar to the rural 
schooL Master’s, 1032. Okla. A, and M. Coll, 

2601. Cu nnin gh am , F. JBiL Common errors in elementaxy wood-shop tech- 
nique. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 64 p. ms. 

2602. Dickman, Hi l m er C. An experiment in two methods of industrial arts 
teaching. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 62 p. ms. 

Compares the results of “ self-directed ” study with the results of ** teaefaer-dlrccted *’ 
study in, solving mechanical assembly problems. In problems of assembling mechanical 
things, pupils learn as effectively when left to their own resources and initiative as when 
they are specifically Instructed, 

2608, Early, J ames Mar shall . An analyi^s of xnractlces in administering voca- 
tional education in 66 city school systems of the North central associations of 
colleges and secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. ColL 110 p. ms. 
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2604. Falgren, Ireon E. A study of gradiug or marking in industrial arts 
courses. Master’.s, 1932 Ohio. 160 p. ms. 

2605. Eink, Cliarles, Judgments of alumni concerning the vocational value 
of the courses offered by three tt?chnlcal high schools In Chicago. Master’s, 
1032. Northwestern. 

2606 Glover, Ira Eussel. The status of practical and manual arts In sec- 
ondary curricula with special reference to the desirability of its introduction 
in the small high .schools of West Virginia. Master's, 1932. West Virginia. 

2607. Greene, Erank T. The status of industrial arts In the secondary schools 
of Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 
62 p. ms. 

This Is a study of schools for Negroe.s exclusively, 

2608. Hanson, Murill H. An analysis and the determination of trends of 
teaching combination.^ and salaries of teachers of industrial arts in Iowa, 1022 
to 1932. Master’s* 1932. Iowa 8t. C<dl. 53 p. ms. 

Data were obtained from Xowa educational directory. 1022, 1924, 1926, 1028, 1900, 
and 1032. Data indicate a great need for administrative training for industrial arts 
teachers, that salaries arc decreasing, and that they are becoming more nnlform. 

2609. Jaques, W. T. A case study of the graduates of the industrial education 
curriculum at the University of Illinois. Master’.s, 1932. Illinois. 174 p. ms. 

2010. Jennings, Koyal E, Current changes in automotive service occupations. 
Master’s, 1932. Minnesota. 

2011. Kibler, George Warner. Training of Industrial education teachers in 
Texas. Ma.ster’a, 1931. South. Metho<Ust, 

2012. Korn, Charles E. Industrial arts for girls in the middle west. 
Master’s [1932). Iowa St. Coll. 24 p. ms. 

Studies Industrial arts offured for girls In secondary schools of eight middle western 
states, exclusive of home economies and commercial subjects. 

2613. McGinnis, Kobert Sidney. An evaluation of the industrial curriculum 
of the city public schools of Greeley, Colo, Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

2614. McGinnis, Scott Jefferson. Procedure for training trade teachers. 
Master’s, 1931. Okla. A, and M. Coll. 

2015. McGuire, Ernest J. Opimrtunities offered for vocational training in 
institutions In Tennessee. Master’s, 1032L Peabody. 166 p, ms. 

Cotlscts and summartsss data concerning public and private educational institutions of 
the State of Tennessee that offer apeetfle vocational training courses and issue bulletins 
regarding tbe work offered. 

2616. McEsme, Eldrldge E. Vocational practices in the Junior and senior 
liigh schools of Florida: Present status and probable trend. Master’s, 1932. 
Elorlda. 88 p. ms. 

2617. Mays, A. 38. Industrial arta Bevlew of educational research, 2 : 74-76, 
98, February 19Si: 

2618. IfficTiael, Hoy A. Trade and industrial education in western Missouri. 
Master’s, 1962. C!olo. St. T. C. 

2619. Mill^, Charles Cephas. A comparison of the training required for 
draftsmen in the industries of Bast Chicago, Ind., with the training now offered 
in Bast Chicago high schools. Master’s, 1981. Iowa St. Coll. 

2620. Monroe, Xynne C. The effect of recognition upon various forms of 
tool representatl<m. Master’s, 1932. Iowa 8t, Coll. 89 p. nis. 
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2621. Mulvaney, Sherman A. Reliability of certain essa> exsuninatious in 
industrial arts. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St Coll. S5 p ms. 

2622, Nave, Charles Hobert. Tlie .schools anti industries ol Kingsport. Tenn., 
in relation to vocational training. Mastei*’s, 1032. Tennessee. 74 p. ms. 

2628. Neill, Theodoi-e Roosevelt. The naitheuiaties involved m the teaching 
of industrial arts. Mastei's, 1931. Iowa St. Coll 

2624 Patterson, Howard V. Observation and practice teaching in iiulnstrial 
education. Master’s, 1932 Minnesota. 

2625. Pease, Everett Q. An analysis of the training and exrierience of 98 
industrial arts teachers. Master's, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. OS p. ms. 

A study was made of the college training, universities from which they ciiiuc, the 
degrrees received, major Interests, Smith-Hughes men, years of teaching experience, types 
of teaching experleuce, and tiade experience of OS industrial arts teachers, and of those 
who have written books. 

2626. Peet, Vincent Cooper. Methods of teaching g^eral aeronautics in the 
public secondary schools of Southern California. Master’s, 19^ Southern 
California. 

2627. Petry, Walter S. Junior and senior high school industrial arts class 
trips, policies, practices, and trends in Columbus, Ohio. Master’s, 1032, Ohio. 
70 p. ms- 

* 2628. Proctor, Milton I>. Two-year terminal curricula in the coal mining 
industry. Doctor's, 1032. New York. 262 p. ms. 

The three questlonnalreB used in this study dealt with the flnanclal status of pun-nts 
of hlgh-Bchool seniors; the present intentions of high-school seniors regarding further 
education and their interest In 4-year and 2-year curricula , the amount of training that 
should he required for each job or position In the coal mining indubtry, the relative Impor- 
tance of general courses In the six major fields, and the relative Importance of specialized 
courses in the six major fields. 

2228. Richardson, E. W. Vocational education and guidance in the higlv 
school of Byers, Tex. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

2630. Robinson, H. Iiois. A Study of occupational therapy and its interrela- 
tion with subsequent vocational rehabilitation. Master's, 10;i2. Southern 
-California. 


2631. ScheU, Henry Theodore. Comparative cost of teaching Industrial arts 
in Iowa. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

2632. Shartle, Carroll Eeonard. The development and standardization of a 
selection test for troublemen. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

2633. Simon, Harold Charles. Movement toward vocationalizatlon of sec- 
ondary education in the United States. Master’s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

i< Homer J. One thousand problems in industrial etlucatioii : A 

appropriate for term papers and theses by graduate students and 
^r practical ^earch projects by men active in administration and supervision. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota press, 1931. 90 p. 

■» Junior school wood^-ork. 

Whno«..a,.h,. 
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2638. Van Oot, Benjamin Henry. The in-edlction of optimum qualiflcatnms 
for apprenticeship m certain allied trades. Doctor’s, 1931. T C., Ool. Univ. 

Devises a method of select Ing for apprenticeship In a group of 10 trades allied to ship- 
building cniidldiitcs of optimum qualifications for training in order that reasonable assur- 
ance may be had that those who are selected will function effectively In the respective 
trades into which they are entered. 

2639. Waldeck, Plillip S. Content of junior hiffh school geneial metal. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Washington. 91 p. ms. 

2640. Weidemann, C- C. Muehine calculation of T-scores. 1931. University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 15 p. ms. 

Job analysts of the problem of ciilculatlon of T-scores relative to the Monroe calcu- 
lator Findings . T-scores by the machine may be calculated about 10 per minute. 

* 2641 Winning, Frederica Julia Gerwin. Changes in women’s occupations. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 284 p. ms. 

Discusses women in occupations from early civilizations to the twentieth century ; 
women in occupations In the United States ; and New York City and its educational 
opportunities for women* ^ 

See also 200, 209, 228, 200, 724, 801, 062, 1205, 1341, 1308, 1381, 1436, 1465, 1494, 
1656, 1022, 1520, 1535, 1706, 1917, 2332, 2674, 2073, 3048, 3060. 
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2642. Bateman, John Wesley. Method of rating the efliclency of departments 
of vocational agriculture in Louisiana. Master’s, 1931. Louisiana. 

2643. Beard, Walter L. Some factors to be considered in locating depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture In the high schools of Louisiana. Master’s, 
1932. Louisiana. 

2644. Brimmer, Clifford Carl. The personnel of agrictiltunil evening classes 
ill Iowa and eastern Nebraska. Master's, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 51 p. ms. 

2645. Brook, P. C. A manual for eolore<l teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Alabama Auburn, Alatmmu polytechnic Institute, 1932. 

2646. Bruner, Thomas W. A study of the place of residence and choice of 
vocation of former vocational agricultural students in Kansas high achools- 

Master’s, 1982. Kans. St. CoU. 

2647. Butts, John I*. A program for agricultural education in 3Dade county, 
Fla. Master’s, 1032. Florida. 126 p. ms. 

2648. Carlisle, Balph Cary. Making a long-time program in vocational agri- 
culture for Sneads community. Master’s, 1982. Florida. 60 p. zns. 

2040. Cox, Quy. A study of tlie newspaper articles relating to vocational 
agriculture in FIt>rfdn. Master's, 1932. Florida. 75 p. zns. 

2650. Cunningham, Hobert Bari. A study of a group of agricultural college 
news releases with a view to develop type releases. Master's, 1932. Oklu. 
A. and H. Coll. 

:^51. Gammage, James Veale. Some determining factors in the high and 
low' rating of tleportments of vocational agriculture in Louisiana. Master’s, 
1932. Louisiana. 

2652. Geiger, Albert James. A study of the farm shop instruction in the 
vocational agriculture schools of Florida. Master's, 1932. Florida. 106 p. ms. 
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2653. G-etman, AxtBiir BL, and Weaver, W. OTack. Outline of content for 
vocational agriculture. Albany. University of the State of Now York, 1031 

64 p. (Bulletin, no. 983. November 1, 1931.) 

TMs bulletin was prepared for the guidance of teachers of agriculture In the selec- 
tion of content of Instruction for vocational pupils enrolled In full-time and part-time 
classes In agriculture. The outlines of content are presented In the form of teaching 
units in which Instruction may center about the managerial and operative activities of 
pupils. 

2664. QdEeller, Clarence J. Development of agricultural education under the 
Smith-Hugbes act. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 

2655. Glenn Susie Atwood. Some effects of vocational agriculture In Diinen- 
burg county. Master’s, 1932. Va. Poly. Inst. 121 p. ms. 

2656. Groseclose, Henry C. Handbook for future farmers. Baltimore, Mrt., 

Preneb-Bray printing company, 1932. 32 p. 

Job analyses for 14 activities were developed. 

2657- Quyer, Hoy J. Antbropometric study of students at Connecticut agri- 
cultural college. Master’s, 1932. Int. Y. M. C. A. Coll. 49 p. ms. 

2658. Haynes, Everett H. Annual work book for vocational agriculture 
teachers m Louisiana. Master’s, 1982. Liouislana. 

2659. Horn, George Elbert. Developing Tennessee boj s through activities in 
future farmers of America. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 50 p. ins. 

2660 Huddleston, Willis Jennings. Influences causing iimiroved fanning 
practices m Putnam county, Tenn. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 01 p. ms. 

2661. Huntzinger, Homer O. The survey method of teaching vo<,‘atl»>nal 
agriculture- Master’s, 1932 l Wyoming. 109 p. ms. 

2662. Jacobs, Volna Gustavus. Farmers’ correspondence with the Iowa agri- 
cultural experiment station as a guide to the content of Iowa agricultural 
evening school course. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

2663. John, Macklin E. The relation of vocational agricultural training to 
choice of occupations and to activity in rural organizations. Master’s, 1932, 
Iowa St. Coll. 

2664. Johnson, Alex Balph. The organization, instruction, and results of 
evening classes in poultry production. Master’s, 1932. Florida. 62 p. ms. 

2665. Enight, Fred Key. How to organize and conduct an evening class In 
citrus culture. Master’s, 1932. Florida. 86 p. ms. 

2666. Leaver, Dale V. A comparison of the Smith-Hughes and the Xios 
Angeles plan of teaching animal husbandry under urban conditions. Master’s. 
1932. Sonthem California. 


2667. Love, Har ry ECorgan. Qualifications for success In teaching agricul- 
ture. Master’s, 1932. Va. Poly. Inst. 162 p. ms. 

2668. Murray, John Henry. Factors influencing discontinuance of vocatlnual 
agriculture in Oklahoma high schools. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

Older, Frank Edwin. Teacher training in agriculture for elementary 
schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 


26TO Oliver, JuUus Allen. Factors related to success in the teaching of 
vocattonal agriculture in the Negro schools of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 104 p. ms. 
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2671 Perrin, diaries A consideration of certain aspects of an agricultural 
curriculum for the Ohaffey junior college and Union high school district. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Claremont. 57 p. ms. 

2672. Pegnler, Roger E. A study of material and method used for teaching 
soils in vocational agidculture classes. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. Coll. 

2673. Sanders, EC. "W. Supervised farm practice — planning. Blacksbnrg, Vir- 
ginia polytechnic institute, 1932. 29 p. ms. 

* 2674. Schmidt, G. A. Vocational education in agriculture In federally aided 
secondary schools : a study of its Instructional and training phases. Doctor’s, 
1932. T. O., Col. Univ. New York City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1932. 96 p. (Contributions to education, no. 534.) 

Data were secured from educators in various fields of education, espoclally from 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Fluding^s : Thirteen factors characterising an effec- 
tive vocational training program were established. They characterized conditions far In 
advance of the conditions generally found In pnxcttcally every instance, the voca- 
tional agriculture cours(> was very rigid In Its reqiuirements, and was administered just 
as was the academic course in the secondary scliools. 

2675. Smart, John A. A study of the use of individualized instruction in 
vocational agriculture. Master’s, 11^2. Va. Poly. Inst. 73 p. utis. 

The purpose of the study was to develop a contrA<*t form for individual student use; 
to experiment by a parallel group procedure with one class as a chock, and to try it out 
with 14 classes In l»ittaylvanla county under four teachers of agriculture. Individual- 
ized instruction seemed to be superior to instructors and pupils. 

2676. Strube, Paul Edman. Gonteiit for high-school farm shopa Master’s, 
1932. Ohio. 84 p. ma- 

2677. "Wakefteld, George EF. Training for leadership through future farmers 
of America. Master’s, 1932. Florida. 94 p, ms. 

aee 0 . 181 ^ 723, 1007, 1537, 1711, 1753, 1700. 2018, 2075, 2700. 
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’•'2678. Adams, Grace E. A survey of clothing exttenditut^s of continuation 
school students. Master’s, 1932. New York. SO p. ms. 

2079. Allison, Selen O. A study of the duties and responsibilities of some 
girl graduates from the commercial department. Central high school, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Master’s, 3032;. Colo. Agr. Colt 

2680. Anlauf, ILena Mae. Home economics clubs in high schools of the 
southwest. Master’s, 1081. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

26S1. Atkinson, 'W. 17. The fundamental sociological concepts found in x 
sources dealing with the family. Master’s, 1982. Iowa. 

2682. Bancroft, Clara Marie. Vocational education in home economics in the 
all day schools of Ohio. Master's, 1931. Ohio, 

Tbia study shows the expansion and development of the vocational home economics 
program In the nlt-day schouls of Ohio over a period of 12^ yoara From 1918 to 1930 
the number of schools InerenHed from Q to 80 with proportionate increases In enrollment 
In the schools and number of teachers employed and moneys expended. The development 
of the curriculum and the type of equipment used has been in accord with modem trends 
in borne economics education. 

2683. Barker, Bessie Emily. A study of individual assignment teaching as 
compared with class instruction, by problem method In two beginning high- 
school clothing classes. Master’s, 1082. Ckilorado. 

171998 — S3 15 
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2684. Barnes, Bess. A study ot the relationships between the mtellisenee 
ratings of girls taking home economics in the S.in Murtnis, T<‘x., high school 
and their achievements as measuretl by ob3€*ctive, practical, and problem 
measuremente. Master’s, 1932. Colo. Agr. Coll. 

26S5. Barnes, Mary Goodykoontz. A course of study in home economics for 
high schools In Iowa having a l-year economics pn^ram. Master's, 1932. 
Iowa. 

2686. Bitner, Anita Joynt. A study to determine what part of the subject 
matter Included in the proposed course in home management is knowh'dge 
ordinarily obtained by high-school pupils through life experiences. ]Mastei’s, 
1932. Nebraska. 

26S7, Blazier, Florence E, Home economics education courses in the 72 
Institutions approved for teacher training by the Federal board for vocational 
education. Doctor’s, 1932. Minnesota. 352 p. ms. 

Presents characteristics of typical teacher-training situation and certification require- 
ments ; topics regarding the Importance of which teacher trainers, state supervisors, and 
alumnae agreed ; topics regarding which two of three groups agreed ; topics considered 
by alumnae as having been inadequately treated ; influence of experience, type of posi- 
tion held and institution from which they graduated upon alumnae reaction. 

2688. Bradshaw, B.u.th Dois. The relations among aptitude test scores, 
scholastic averages, personality ratings, student teaching grades, and superin- 
tendent’s rat.ngs of 200 home economic students nt Iowa State college Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Iowa St- Coll 54 p ms. 

2689. Brown, Clara M. An evaluation of the Minnesota rating scale for home 

economics teachers. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota press, 1931 29 p. 

study of data collected from teacher-training institutions, state supcrvl.sors of home 
economics, and superintendents in several states in the middle went from 302.S to lh:n 
Data included ratings of teachers based upon 1928 edition of the Minnesota rating .scale, 
marks in special methods and in supervised teaching. Intelligence ratings and Ti(>n«»r- 
point ratios. 

2690. Burk, Merle. Problems in related art for home economics classes, in 
secondary schools: A manual for teaching related art. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2691. Byars, Jenny Woodward. Recent developments in the Held of institu- 
tional management in relation, to the instruction in institut on inanag<‘inenf at 
Iowa State college. Master’s, 1932, Iowa St. Coll. 

*2692. Carter, Helen Mae. Development of the home project In the home eco- 
nomics program, 1908 to 1932 with special reference to Ijoui.siaiiti. 1 Hx'tor’.s, 
1932 New York 134 p. ms. 

Data were secured by a study of the literature on the subject ; n study of provlou*^ 
InvestigatloxLS ; personal letters from state supervisors of home economics ; xnimetigraplted 
material from state supervisors of home economics ; study of the annual reports of the 
Dooislana home economics division of the Federal board for vocational oilucutlon for 
the years 102S— 1981, inclusive ; and home project record books from DoulHlnna schools. 
Data indicate that the home project is extensively used in the homo economies program ; 
and that there is a degree of Bimilailty in the projects carrie<1 on in the various Btat«^s. 

2693. Carter, J^rs. "Vivienne Fowler. Home economics work for sevontli uiid 
®^sbth grade girls jb Indiana based upon aeti\itit^ pi^rformctl (luring suiniiu^r 
vacation. Master’s, 1932. Indiana. 110 p. ms. 

2094. Chambers, Virginia. A study of the needs in Kansiis for training of 
hlgb-school girls for direct wage earning in Institutional work, with a .sutr-ostod 
course of study. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. Coll 
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2695. Childs, Iva Emmett. Analysis of homemaking problems of women who 
left high school before graduation. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2696. Cole, ITellie Azbill. Analysis of activities basic to a course in modes 
and manners. Master’s, 19.32. Southern California. 

2697 Collins, Carrie Lee. A comparison of the effectiveness of pictures and 
charts with actual products as objective devices in teaching foods. Master’s, 
1931- Iowa St. Coll. 

2698. Crum, Jeannette Sill. An analysis of food choices in relation to 
nutritive value and cost in Junior high school lunchrooms. Master’s, 1932. 
Washington, 

2699. Lahlen, Alice. The relationships among student teaching grades, per* 
sonalitj^ ratings, and personality test scores of 176 home economics students at 
Iowa State college. Master’s, 1032. Iowa St. Coll- 40 p. ms. 

2700. Lavenport, Prances. Cooperative relationships of teachers <if voca- 
tional home economics and agriculture. Master’s, 1932. IlK>ulsiana. 

2701 Davis, I*aVesta Ellen. An economic and social study of representative* 
home management liouses in the United States. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. CL 
Pittsburg. 

2702. Davis, hXildred L. A dietary study in the cooperative dormitories for 
women at Iowa State college. Master's, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

2703. Day, Elorence Pyle, How a selected group of home economics teacliers 
begin their classes. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. Coil. 

2704 De Luca, Jennie Rose. A study of the values derived from clothing 
courses offered to high-school girls in New Orleans. Master’s, 1032. Colorado. 

2706. Essex, Grace Althea. A ec^mparison of the training, environmental 
conditions, and activities <vf vocational home economics tenehers and teachers 
of general honn> e<-onomlcs in secondary schools of Ohio. Master’s. 3931. Ohio. 

Data from hiKU-Hohool principalH* reports for the year 1029-30 on file lu the State 
department of education and from answers to questionnaires obtained from general and 
vocational home economics teachers. FtTidings : All home economics teachers of the 
groups studied meet state requirements adequately. The median salary for general 
teachers is lower than for vocational teacliers. More out of class duties are assigned to 
vocational teachers than to general teachers. Vocational teachers ostabllsli home 
contacts. 

2706. Fleznington, Clara K, Space and equipment for tlie teaching of home 
economics in high schools. Muster’s, 1932. Minnesota. 

2707. Grahajn, Bessie B. A study of the home use made of the clothing work 
taught in the junior and senior high school In I.K>ui.sviUe, <V>lo., in 1930-31. 
Master's, 1982. Colo. Agr. Coll. 

2708. Grant, Lois Irene. Subject combinations required of Oklahoma home 
economics teachers. Master’s, 1931. Okla, A. and M. Coll. 

2709. Griffin, Gertrude Louisa. Use of hoxneznaking facilities in secondnry 
schoots. Master’s, 3.981. Kentucky. 

2710. Griffin, ISallie KAtterJohn. Supervision of home projects in hmne 
economics. Master’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

2711. Grunkemeyer, Winifred. A study of the needs and interests in cloth- 
ing of the homemakers of San Benito, Tex. Master’s, 1982. Colo. Agr. Coll. 
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2712. Hjanfcins, Nellie Turner. The present status in California of teMch- 
ing foods classes In correlation with the high-sc*hool cafoterin. Muster’s, 1032. 
Southern California. 

• 2713. Henderson., Carrie M. Home economics for boys, a survey of the 
work in the public schools, colleges, and universities of tlie United States. 
Master’s, 1932. New York. 118 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the extent of teaching home octmoinlea to boys and nw>n thiough* 
out the United States, the comnaents of these men and boys on the work, appraisals of 
It by teachers who have taught It, and the growing demand for the subject 

2714. Henderson, Grace Mildred. Rural homemaking practices in Salina 
county, Kans., as a basis for a home economics extension program. Master^s, 
1931. Chicago. 

2715. Horch., Doris Merrill. A curriculum study with special emphasis 
upon home economics subject matter to be included in the education of boys 
In the Junior and senior high schools. Master’s, 1982. Ohio. 

2716. Humphreys, Alice W. A study of certain leisure-time activities and 
flnanclal practices In the homes of Minnesota high school girls. Master’s, 1931. 
Minnesota. 

2717. Huston, Hazel H. Study of home activities of Junior high school girls, 
a comparison of city and rural groups — 300 diaries. Master’s, 1931. Ohio. 

2718. Xnman, Mary Frances. A study of the home experiences of girls enter- 
ing first year vocational homemakijig classes in small high schools in Colorado. 
Master’s, 1932. Colo. Agr. Coll. 

2719. Johnson, Eleanor Mildred. A critical study of various methods for de- 
termining the nutritional status of college women. Master’s, 1932. Washington. 

2720. Johnson, Merian S. The relation of personality trait ratings and 
aptitude test grades with the student teaching grades of 450 students in home 
economics education at Iowa State college. Master’s, 1^2. Iowa St. Coll. 

2721. Eean, Ruth Mu n dinger. Liouislana materials used In the teaching of 
home economics. Master’s, 1931. Uiouislana. 

2722. Reefer, Hazel Vivian. The development of the home economics cur- 
rlcTda of Iowa State college frqm 1869 to 1913. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. OolL 
102 p. ms. 

2723. Rilgore, Daisy H. Evidences of interest resulting from the use of 
two methods of teaching adult home management classes in Xiincoln, Nebr. 
Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. OoU. 

2724. Xeighton, Ingovar. A plan for the organization of home economics 
clubs In Kemsas high schools. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. OoU. 

2725. Doyd, Ruth* A comparison of two methods of teaching foo<is classes 
in high school. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

2726. Dynes, Hazel A lma . Organization of unit courses for adult classes In 
hom e ma kin g on the problem basis. Master’s, 1982. Kana St. Coll. 

2727. McArthur, Daura J. A study of the home and family situation of the 
high-school girL Master’s, 1932. Minnesota. 144 p. ms. 

2728. McGuU^, Jessie T. A comparison of the ®lfectivenesB of individual 
and group work for seventh grade girls in a foods laboratory. Master’s. 3931. 
Iowa St. OoU. 
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2729 MacDonald, Gtertrude. A study of girls’ borne membership px'oblems. 
Master’s, 1932u Southern California* 

2730. McKnight, Gladys M. The function of the home economics clubs in 
Kansas. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. T. C., Pittsburg. 

2731. Marcussen, C. K. The development and present status of home eco- 
nomics education in the laud-grant colleges and universities of the United 
States. Master’s, 1932. . Illinois. 

2732. Martin, Blanche. A study of home economics teaching in Junit>r col- 
leges in Georgia. Master’s, 1031. Ala. Pol5'. Inst. 30 p. 

2733. Mathes, Pay Mahan. Courses in home problems and family relation- 
ships for secondary school boys. Master's, 1032. Southern California. 

2784. Mendenhall, Blma, Time records of home economics pupils In two 
Cmcinnati, Ohio, high schools. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 84 p. ms. 

2735. Moncrief, Irene. Teaching home economics. Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 
50 p. ms. 

Study of the work of 100 girls in nine high sehoolB during year of 1931-32. Girls 
took the initiative In selecting projects ; greatest number of projects selected were In 
clothing, foods, and home Improvement ; greatest values received by girls from projects 
was the development of skills ; greatest value received by tbe home was that the project 
grew out of a normal home situation. 

2736. Muuefus, Prancds Kristian. A suggested food cost control system for 
the Iowa State college memorial union. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

2737. ITesbitt, Doris. The organization and evaluation of problem series for 
sheeted objectives in home relationship for hlgh-school course. Master’s, 1932. 
Iowa St. Coll. 74 p. ms. 

2738. l^ofsher, Mrs. J'ulia Pranh. A study of home economics education lu 
the public schools of Wisconsin. Master’s, 1932. Wisconsin. 

2739. Owens, Bluora. Home activities and housing conditions of Neg^ro girls 
In the rural secondary schools of Virginia as an index of their curricular needs. 
Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll, 

2740. Parle, Martha Ann. Some values of the school lunch as a project for 
the teaching of fotnls in the homemaking course. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. 
Coll. 

2741. Payne, JIfra, Boseda Berry. lnvestiguti<m Intt> the buying experiences 
of fifth and sixth grade girls at Jacksem school. Master’s, 1932. Cincinnati. 

2742. Peppard, Dlllian X,oaer. I^rocedures fur teaching a course Ijy textiles. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2743. Perry, Pay Van Hess Tilden. A study of foods tests for use in the 
secondary school. Master’s, 1^2. Southern California. 

2744. Peterson, Bertha Bowman, A survey of home economics in schools 
for tile deaf, and the marital and occupational status of their alumnae with 
a view to curriculum development. Master’s, 1032. Minnesota. 76 p. ms. 

2745. Phillips, Mae Bell Axringrton. Factors which influence girls against 
election of home economics in West Virginia State college. Master’s, 1931. 
Iowa St. Coll. 

2746L Bichardson, Ducy. Opportunities for teaching the arts related to 
homeinaking. Master’s, 1032. IiOulsiana. 
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2747. Roberts, Vega Brugman. Some ■vocational possibilities for women 
trained in home economics. Master^s, 1932. Sonthem California. 

2748. Robertson, Bella Catherine. A study in the construction of guide 
sheets for a course in ninth grade home economics, Master^s, 1931. Kansas St. 
Ooll. 124 p. ms. 

2749. Rodden, Mt8. Myrtle McCormach. Home economics work for seventh 
and eighth grade gdrls in Indiana based upon the home activities performed 
during the school year. Master’s, 1932. Indiana, 152 p. ms. 

2750. Rogers, Katherine Rlizabe'fch. A study of home economics in the Junior 
high schools and senior high schools of Xiezlngton, Ky. Master’s, 1932. 
Kentucky. 

2751. Ross, Addie Dee. Development of 'the vocational home economics pro- 
gram for Negroes In Mississippi. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Ooll, 49 p. ms. 

2752. Ryan, Dorena M. Trend in home economics enrollment In colleges and 
universities from 1915-1930. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Ooll. 109 p. ms, 

2753. Slater, Mary Evelyn. The value of home management houses. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Kentucky. 

2754. Smnrthwaite, Ceorgiana Hope- A suggested organization of a foods 
and nutrition program baaed upon the interests and need.s of ,i selected group 
of farm bureau ■women. Master’s, 1931. Kansas St. Ooll. 95 p. ms. 

2T55. Stone, Marie Gladys. Community needs and conditions in relation to 
Jaome economics. Master’s, 1931. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

^TSO- Straley, Ruth Reynolds. Suggestions for a home economics curriculum 
Abased on a community survey. Master’s, 1932. Claremont. 130 p. ms. 

2757. Stribllng, Emily. Home economics tests for Tennessee high schools 
in the subjects of first year foods and first year clothing. Master’s, 1031. 
•Tennessee, 

•2758. Strowlg, Nell McCrumb. A course in clothing and home problems for 
Ihe Junior high school. Master’s, 1982. California. 

2769. Sullivan, Grace May. Home economics in Negro secondary schools of 
Kentucky. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 66 p. ms. 

2760. Taylor, Ru^th. A study of certain factors of present development of 
home economics in the Tennessee high schools. Master’s, 1931. Tennessee. 

2761. Thein, DiUian. An analysis of the content objective an<l organization 
of State courses of study in home economics. Master’s, J932. Iowa St. Coll. 
99 p ms. 

2762. Thomas, Sibyl. Homemaking objectives for 10th and 11th grade boys. 
Master’s, 1931. lo'wa St. Coll. 

2763. Thompson, Alice E. A study of the practices in the homes of high- 
school gjtrls in Minnesota relative to the care and repair of clothing. Piaster’s, 
1931. Minnesota. 

2764. Thornton, Grace G. Problems and methods of research In home eco- 
nomics, Master’s, 1982. Colorado. 

2765. Tubbs, M a r garet Grace. National survey of the education of teachers 
in home economics. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St, T. G. 

2760 Wachter, Mary K. A plan for teaching home economies in the small 
secondary school. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 
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2767. Wadley, Xtena Elizabeth.. A comparative study of dress selection. 
[Master’s] 1932, Peabody. 142 p. ma. 

A study was made of dress selection In the Sprln^hill high school. Webster Parish, La. 

2768. Walker, Rosa. Unit courses for adult classes in homemaLking. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931, Tennessee 

2769. Walsh, Madeline E. Home economics examinations for Tennessee high 
schools in the subjects ot second, jear foods and second year clothing. Master’s, 
1932 Tennessee 109 p. ms. 

2770. Warner, Ida M. Comparison of scholastic averages, school activities, 
and subsequent vocation of girls electing and those not electing home economics 
in Cape Girardeau high school. Master’s, 1932 Iowa St. Coll 78 p. ms. 

2771. Whittaker, Martha Hehecca. C^ist of home economics in state hlgii 

schools of Teniit»ssee iMastei's, 1932. l*eabml.\ . 123 p. ms. 

2772 Wiese, .Marie Cecelia. Factors which influence girls for or against the 
election of homo econom cs in the senior high school in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Masters, 1031. Iowa St. Coll. 

2773. Williamson, Mary Lois. Pupil accomplish nient in foods classes taught 
by student teachers and by regular teachers. Master’s, 1932. loWa St. Coll. 
51 p. ma. 

2774. Williamson, Euth Yetive Student teaching grades and certain factors 
in home, in elemt^utary, and high-school training. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. 
Coll. 76 p nis 

*2775. Winn, Marcia Lovett. critical analisis of five popular women’s 
m}iga:iines with special emi>hasis <«i articles ia*rtaining to the home Master’s, 
1932. Penn. State. 77 p. nis. 

The .study was made In ord<*t- to gain an objective tindorstandlng of the amount, nature, 
and character of homemakiiig articles In the average womtm's magazine, and to learn to 
Judge Intelligently which magazines can he used advantageously In home economics de- 
partments. 

2776. Wright, Luella M. Teaching practices and diftlculties of 20 home eco- 
nomics teachers trained at Iowa State college. Muster’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

2777 York, Mary E. The effect of high-school training on college achieve- 
ment in home economics. Master’s, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

2778. Young, Irene. A study of the responsibilities of the high-school home 
economics tencher.s of Kaiisas In the serving of food for .school and community 
functions. Master’s, 1932. Kans. St. Coll. 

2779. Youree, Alline. Status of vocational home economics in certain south- 
ern states. Master’s, 19^. l\'ubudy. 204 p. 

Incudes 11 states and shows that vocational home economics broadens the field of 
preparation for homemaking. 

Se« also 1700, 2000. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

2780. Aebly, ECelexx E. A survey of commercial education in the secondary 
schools of Wyoming. Master’s, 1932. Colo, St. T. O. 

2781. Allen, Irma Thomas. The status of typewriting in the junior high 
schools of California. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

* 2782. Bader, Louis. Survey of course construction for sales training in the 
electrical industry, doctor’s, 1932. New TLork. 222 p, ms. 

This is a study of more than 1,000 salesmen and sales supervisors to discover what 
they thought they lacked in their training as salesmen. 
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2783. Bransford, Thomas L. Psychological aspects of tlie time factor In 
speed typewriting. Master’s, 1931. American Univ. 77 p. ma. 

2784. Brown, Harvey P. The status of junior business training in the 
public junior and senior high schools of Wisconsin. Master's, 1932. Iowa. 

2785. Burcham, Elizabeth Annie. An Investigation to determine the ade- 
quacy and efficiency of the Glendale high school commercial curricula. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2786. Church, Tane. Business skills and information needed by every indi- 
vidual as determined by an investigation of the actual experiences of laymen. 
Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

* 2787. Clancy, Anne Catherine. The evolution of sliorthand as a school sub- 
ject Master’s, 1932. Boston Univ- 86 p. ms. 

Describes the meaning and beginning of shorthand, its use in prehistoric times, by 
the Romans and early Christians, the decline of the use of shorthand with tho decline 
of the Roman empire, the rebirth of shorthand, the development of teaching shorthand 
and typewriting, Its Introduction into the schools and colleges 

2788- Clevenger, Earl. Status of commercial education in selected high 
schools of Oklahoma. Master’s, 1^1. Okla. A and M. Coll. 

2789. Cocanower, G. D. A study of the commercial teacher-training facilities 
of Ohio. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 96 p. ms. 

2790. Colby, Hayden H. An evaluation of the instruction in salesmanship In 
secondary schools. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 68 p. ms. 

2791. Cornell, Mettle. Trends in the high-school commercial curriculum. 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1932 l 106 p. ms. 

2792. Dempsey, Audrey Virginia. Training methods used by commercial 
teachers in preparing students for the Colorado State contests in conimcicial 
subjects. Master’s, 1932, Colo. St T. C. 

2793. Drohan, Sister Athanasia. Salesmanship course in the high school — its 
scope and advantages. Master’s, 1932. Boston Coll. 

2794. Ewell, Willie Evelyn. A survey of commercial education in the Smith- 
Hughes high schools of Mississippi. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T. C. 

2795. Eerguson, Lafe Watson, Study of commercial education In Liouislana 
high schools. Master’s, 1931. Louisiana. 

2796. Pogg, Mary B. The business girls’ secretaryship in the IST. "W. C. A 
Master’s, 1932. Minnesota. 

2797. Pnllenwider, Praneis Chalxner. The aims and curricular oi^anlzation 
of commercial education on the junior college level. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

2798. Gexstle, Elinor, aiicL TefCt, X*ois. Business knowledges and skills every- 
one should have as determined by a tabulation of the business experiences of 
174 layxnen. Greeley, Colorado State teachers college. 1932. 

2799. Glasheen, Winifred XT. A study of commercial education in Holyoke 
senior high schooL Master’s, 1932. Smith- 109 p, ms. 

2800 Good, Harry Irvin. An analysis of the preparation, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of heads of commercial departments in high schools* Master’s, 
1981. Buffalo. 
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2801. Grant, Martlia. A. study of graduates of Tulsa laigli scliool with steno- 
grapliic majors for tlie years of 1925—1930. Master's, 19321 Colo. St. T. O. 

2802. Ghray, Maude Trump. N€jed of four years of collegiate training for 
secretarial and clerical service. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M, Ooll. 

2803. Griggs, Marsliall C. Tlie improvement of speed and accuracy in type- 
writing. Master's, 1932. Washington Univ. 63 p. ms. 

* 2804. Hamilton, Charles W. What la the status of office practice and sec- 
retarial training in New York State public high schools outside of New York 
City. Master’s, 1032. New York. 60 p. ms. 

Datn were secured from 43 cltiOH of various sizes. In New Torh State, by answers to 
qiiestiounaircs. 'nicre is almost no uniformity of practice In setting up eo\irsos In office 
pmctlce The obJectlv4'R of the 4'ouvae H<*en> to be to coi relate prevUius work, build 
character, develop ability to work with people, learn new devices, and to give practical 
experience. 

2805. Hare, Mildred. Commercial education and a modern trend. Master’s, 
1932. Maryland. 

2806. Hawkins, George Allen. A study of the equipment used and desired 
in the commercial departments of the lai*ge senior high schools of the state of 
Ohio. Master’s, 3932. Ohio, 157 p. 

Finds out the present quantity of equipment, and that de-silred by teachers in large 
hlgU-school commercial df>pnrtn>onts in Ohio ; the machine skills considered desii’able and 
necessary, and the relative rank of Importance to the major machine skills, estimated by 
representative business men ; and correlate these variables. Replies were received from 
489 businesses Conclusions ’ Correlation of about 70 percent exists between present 
quantity of different types of commercinl equipment found, and the relative ranks of 
importance of these types ; calculating machine, duplicating maohine, and tiling system 
instruction are underestlmatf'd and undertnught in schools ; business men differ in 
opinion concerning proper <*ommerclal practices in schools ; commercial teachers are 
undertrained in the field of machine instruction, 

* 2807. Haynes, Benjamin B. Blementary business training in the public 
Junior high schools of the United States. Doctor’s, 1932. New York, 297 
p. ms. 

Data were secured from answers to a questionnaire received from 811 Junior high 
schools scattered over the United States; and from a critical examination of the written 
statements from teachers, administrators, and others interested in commercial education. 
Of the 811 schools, 484, or 5S.S1 percent teach elementary business training; and S77 
schools, or 46.49 percent do not teach it. 

2808. Helmstadtor, Carl W. Some trends in commercial education in Ne- 
braska high Rchoois, Bducatlonal research record, 4: 99-102, February 1932. 

Z>Atn were secured from questionnalrea mailed to each school ottering one or more 
technical commercial subjects, or ottering two or more nontechnical subjects ; a study 
of the records at the State house for the years, 1928—24, 1924-25, and 1927—28 ; and a 
rdsumd of the literature In the field. Findings : Thirty and four-tenths percent of all 
the high schools in the state are teaching commercial subjects ; the commercial curricula 
are uniform In certain aax^ecte, but vary widely In others ; schools as small as 50 in 
enrollment in high school were found to have commercial currlimla ; there is variati(»n 
with reference to the grade in which the various subjects are given ; the most commonly 
taught commercial subjects are : Typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand ; it Is not 
common practice to grant commercial certificates to graduates of the commercial 
curriculum. 

2809. Herrall, JSltkel Crowley. Methods of teaching typewriting in secondary 
schools. Master’s, 3.932. Southern California. 

'*'2810, Higgins, James Xieo. A survey of commercial education in public 
secondary schoc^s In Connecticut. Master’s, 1932. Boston Univ. 328 p. ms. 

Replies to a questionnaire were received from 7 academies and 1 school of higher 
grade : from 20 Junior high schools ; and from 11 e-year secondary schools, 01 4-year 
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schools In Connecticut. Nearly 50 percent of the pxipils in 8< cond.iry .schools are 
enrolled In commercial departments A considerable majority of commercial f^raduates 
neither continue their education nor are placed in business positions. Sliorth.xad, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping constitute the core subjects of the courses. 

2S11. Hills, Clarissa. An experimental study to ascertiiin the value of 
awards in typewriting. Master’s, 1932. New Hampshire 89 p. in.s, 

* 2812. Hubley, Edna M. An investigation to determine emphasis ncijded in 
the teaching of Gregg stenograph 5 ^ Master’s, 1032. New York, 102 p. ms. 

Studies statistically the errors made in the vocabulary contained in four transcription 
testa given in May 1931 in different cities and towns of the United States and Canada. 

2813. Jones, H arold J. A technique for the development of the trait of 
initiative in secondary school typewriting classes. Master's, 1932 Iowa. 

2814. Jones, Marion Bradley. Reading rate and comprehension as determin- 
ing factors in the selection of pupils for junior high school typew^riting classes. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2815. Helly", Catherine Maxgaret. A study of representative courses in com- 
merce in selected teachers colleges and normal schools. Master’s, 1932. Oolo. 
St. T. O. 

2816. Helsey, Robert G. A study of the commercial curricula of the public 
high schools of the State of Illinois. Master’s, 1932. Colorado 

* 2817. Runtz, Arthur. Learning difficulties of students in hr.st tfvin bf*oli- 
keeping in the Theodore Roosevelt high school. Master’s, 19.32 Now York. 
120 p. ms. 

A detailed special study of types aud frequencies of bookkeeping errors made by l,5UO 
students in. the first term of hlgb school. Fludinga ; The frequent errors were due to 
usual causes of poor preparation, attendance, poor ability, and unwiilingnesb to work. 

2818- Xiarabee, L. S. Survey of commercial education in Tennessee npprove<I 
high schools, 1926-1931. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 88 ji. ms. 

Comparative study of the status of commercial education in Tennes.s-ee over the past 
five years, 1926—1931 It was found that the teaching per«.onneI and tlu* quality <*f 
work done compared favorably with other departments In high Kchools of TenneHs«*e. 

2819. Laurltsen, Mar ie. A critical examination of research In methods of 
teaching shorthand transcription. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2820. Zilftin, Max. The Smith versus the Rational method of teaching type- 
writing. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y, 64 p. ms. 

Chlefiy on the basis of an initial accuracy test based on the Frilz-Biarldgo method, 
two groups of 54 subjects each were equated. One group was then taught by the Smith 
method, while the other group was instructed by means of the Itatlonul metliod. The 
groups continued under the respective methods for a period of eight week«. At tbe 
conclusion of tbe experimental period tbe groups were retested for accuracy and speed. 
Conclusions : There was no significant difference between the groups on the final test. 
Apparently then, the Smith and Rational methods are equally efilcicuit. 

2821. Martin, Melrowe Merrimus. An experiment to test the value of graded 
material for use In beginning typewriting. Master’s, 1932. California. 
90 p. ms. 

*2822. Morrissey, Mary V. A study of the commercial pupils of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Junior high school of Yonkers, N. Y., for the improvement of 
instruction in elementary business training. Master’s, 1932. New York 
98 p. ms. 

^2^8. ETordgren Lilly M. Experimental comparison of beginning students’ 
writing on standard and noiseless typewriters. Master’s, 1931. Stanford. 
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2824. ITorton, Howard Magruder. Commercial teachers of Louisiana high 
schools Master’s, 1932. Louisiana. 

2S25 Nugent, Winifred Anna. The status of elementary business training 
in the junior and senior high schools of California Master’s, 1932 Southern 
California 

2S2G Paine, Margaret Z. Evaluation of clerical activities performed for the 
schools by secondary shorthand and typing students. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 
70 p. ms. 

2S27. Parker, Evelyn May. A survey of the teaching of salesmanship in 
secondary schools and sales organizations. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

2828. Parker, G. H. The effectiveness of the word-unit method of instruc- 
tion in typewriting. Master’s, 1032. Iowa. 

2829. Roberts, Ruth. I»- Technique for determining instruction materials for 
the teaching of office machines Master's, 1932. Iowa. 

2830. Ryan, Mary Agnes. An analysis of transcription errors of second year 
shorthand pupils and an evaluation of certain remedial measures. Master’s, 

1931. Buffalo. 

2831. Schtff, Sidney J. A statistical analj’sls of the Cleveland civil seiwice 
test for junior stenographer. Master’s, 1932. Western Reserve. 109 p. ms. 

2832. Schoenleber, Lilly. A procedure for error analysis in secondary school 
typewriting. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

2833. Scivicque, Beatrice Estelle. The practical value of the commercial 
curriculum of John McLonough girls’ high school of New Orleans, La, Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Colorado. 

2884. Smith., LeRoy O. Tendencies of collegiate business training in the 
United States. Master's, 1032. Uenver. 110 p. ms. 

2835. Steen, Thomas W. Commercial indu.stries in private secondary schools 
and colleges. Master’s, 1932. Nortfavrestem. 

2830. Teed, Mabel Utley, The determination of the placement value of a 
commercial occupations survey. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

2837. Thompson, June Etta. A syllahxis for business correspondence based 
on fill aiutlysis of buHlnes.s letters anti ftndings of previtms studies. Master’s. 

1932. Coht. St. T. C. 

2838. Tyson, Noel Lewis. An experiment in teaching typewriting by corre- 
spondence. Master’s, 1932. Cdo. St. T. C. 

^39. Wall, Erwin. An analysis of the duties of heads of commercial depart- 
ments in secondary schools. Muster's;, 1^2. Iowa. 

2840. Whitley, Sarah Louise. A study of specific factors in the socio- 
economic backgPtnmds, in the ablliticB, in the attitudes, and in the educational 
exi>erience of a group of students in the Packard c«immercial school. Miister’s, 
1931. New York. 60 p. ms. 

Attempts to tlfsrover the extent to which success in secretarittl work, incluiUng type- 
writing and shorthnnd cnn he predicted by the use of stnndard tests, nnd to determine 
the factors in the bsckgroundn of students that are likely to be itssucluted with suc- 
cessful work in school and in business. 

2841. Wise, Vamce L. Fundamental business knowledges and skills. MaiS- 
ter’s, 2932. Colo. St. T. C. 
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2842. Wortliington, William James. A study of the vocational and uvoca- 
tional values of bookkeeping gained from high-school study as applied to actual 
business experience and the fulfillment of aims and objectives of business edu- 
cation. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

See also 248, 444, 1400, 1466-1407, 1485, 1577, 1609, 2055, 2155. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

2843. Anstaett, Herbert E. Practice collections for courses in cataloging 
and related subjects in accredited first year library schools. Master’s, 1932. 
Columbia. 

2844. Carson, Arthur D. A Study of the activities of agricultural missionaries 
relative to program of training needed. Doctor’s [1932]. Cornell. 594 p. ms. 

2845. ChafEey, Judith. A study of certain tests with special reference to 
their value for the prognosis of success in nurses’ training. Master’s, 1931. 
American Univ. 65 p. ms. 

2846. Davis, John W. Analysis of colleges of engineering in New England, 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and East South Central states for pur- 
poses of educational guidance of high-school students. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 
360 p. 

2847. Dittes, Florence Grace. A study of the accredited schools of nursing 
in Tennessee. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 80 p. ms. 

2848. ETxrich, Alvin C. A preliminary report on the study of marks in me- 
chanical engineering. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 122 p. ms. 

2849. Foster, Frank C, Field work and Its relation to the curriculum of 
theological seminaries. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C., Col. TJniv. 

A. study to ascertain wbat constitutes field work In relation to the curriculum of 
theological seminaries Thirty-eight institutions were visited where 25 percent of 
. students are engaged for more than 28.5 hours each week in outside work. 

2850. Jarrell, Sister Helen. A comparative study of the state board failures 
:iu materia medica of students in the schools of nursing in the United States, 
plaster’s, 1931. Lioyola. 181 p. ms. 

2851. Johnson, Hay Marlon. Religious life of students in theological semi- 
naries. Doctor’s, 1932. Yale. 

2852. Hennedy, Ftay. The relation of traits of students in schools of nui'sing 
to their success. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 97 p. ms. 

2853. McHnight, John Paul, Educational requirements for the ukinlstry of 
the American churches. [Master’s] 1931. South. Methodist. 

♦ 2854. Morris, William Stephen. The seminary movement in the United 
States • Projects, foundations, and early development, 1888-1866. Doctor’s, 
1932. Catholic Univ. Washington, D.O., Catholic university of America, 1032. 
119 p. 

DcBcrlbeB the projects and foundations as they occurred In the various dioceses, and 
considers some special features to be found In the seminaries of that time. 

2855. Binghelm, Alice Cornelia. Nursing and prenursing curricula In junior 
collies. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2856 Salyer, Bufus Coleman. An investigation in the prediction of success 
in the School of engineering at the University of Washington. Master’s, 1932. 
Washington. 65 p. ms. 

See also 1747. 
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2S57. Bailer, Stuart. Instruments for selecting telephone operators. Mas- 
ter’s, 1931. Nebraska. 

The study deals with 100 operators. 

2858 Barnhart, Jesse Leonard. A studj’ of the functioning of guidance in 
grades 7—12 ot the mral schools of Huron county, Ohio. Master’s, 1932. ‘ Ohio. 
75 p. ms. 

Finds that the l-room schools offer no guidance training, that the centralized schools 
offer little direct guidance. 

2859. Blough, Telford B. A Study of I he vocational preferences of 2,283 hoys 
and girls from kindergarten to the 12th grade. Master’s, 1932. T. G.. Col. Univ. 
83 p. ms. 

Includes stated occupational preferences of 1,130 hoys and 1,103 girls, pupils in the 
Ferndale, Dale, and Westmont schools, Johnstown, Pa., tabulations, etc. 

2860. Brame, Soott M. Post high school survey of the graduates of Bolton- 
high school. Class of 1924. Master’s, 1032 Louisiana. 

♦ 2861. Brinher, B-ohert Burie. A study of the vocabulary content of voctr- 
tional guidance textbooks. Muster's, 1931. George Washington. I". 5 p. ms. 

The material uh<hI was <lerived primarily from three ninth grade voc»itlonnl guldajice 
textbooks which wore rceoiumoudcNl by voeattonal guidance counsellors In the larger cities 
of the United States, as toeing widels' in use. The purpose of the study is to determine 
the words which vocational guidance textbook writers deem Important in an acquaintance- 
ship with the fields of o<*oupational activity. It was found that there are many highly 
technical words and professional terms which have a very low frequency of occurrence. 
In ninth grade vocational texts. Much of the vocabulary Is much too highly specialized 
and Is drawn from purely technical nomenclatures. 

2862. Brown, William J". Permanence of vocational choices of the secondary 
school pupils of Ixfgansport, Ind., 1930~^i2 Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 145 p. ms. 

2863. Buchanan, Boy L A comprehensive plan of counseling for a large 
rural high st*hool. Master's, 1932 California. Ill p. ms. 

Attempts to study the actual situation in Napa, a typical rural high school, enrolling; 
600 to 700 students ; and to canvass the bibliographical material ; then, on u basis of 
above, to suggest a suitable prograni that might be adapted to a Urge rural high school. 

2864. Chandler, Boland B. A guidance program for North Attleboro, Masa, 
high school. Master’s, 1932 New Hampshire. 58 p. ms. 

2865. Clarice, Blizabeth. Mar. Changes in vocational t^oices of students. 
Master’s, 1932 Chicago. 63 p. ms. 

About 50 percent of the freshmen In college know definitely the work they will enter 
after college ; 10 percent are consUering the work they wiU do after graduation, and the 
rest are not certain or definitely change their vocational choices during college. Teaching 
is the most frequently chosen vocation. 

* 2866. Conrad, Sara 3C. A study of the work carried on In the third and 
fourth class schools of Pennsylvania In guidance. Master’s, 1932. Penn State. 
45 p. ms. 

Data were secured from replies to a questionnaire received from 205 schools In ihe- 
tMrd and fourth class districts of Pennsylvania. Student guidance was found to be a 
growing problem commanding increased recognition and study by administrative and 
teaching staffs in tha secondary schools. Detailed techniques in guidance are being 
developed. 

^6T. Crawford, JkXhvrt Beecher, and dement, Btuart Holmes. Choice of an. 
occupation. New Haven, Conn., Tale university, 1932 495 i>. 

This study, which was planaed for the use of students at yalc university, takot. up 
the qaallflcatlons and opportunities In various professions and hUHlnoHses, with the- 
earnings In the different fields. 
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2868. Oxmliffe, K-eac B., and others. Guidance practice In New Jersey. New 

Brunswick, N.J , Rutgers university, 1&32. 31 p. (Rutgers university bulletin, 

series 8, no. 10a, April 1932. Studies in education, no. 2.) 

Attempts to determine what guidance activities are moat emphaslased, or roportcii most 
often by the secondary schools of New Jersey; the distinguishing characterlstlcM of the 
^Idance programs offered by the various types of secondary scbonla ; the relatluuship bc' 
tween .school size and the nature of the guidance program ; the pi’oviKloit ntmle in 
diversified programs for meeting the needs of major economic and social groups , and 
th e provisions made for guidance definitely vocational in nature and for th*> coordliuiti.on 
■ot all guidance activities. Findings : New Jersey secondary .schools empUnMlze must 
OiCtlvitles of the educational guidance type and least those of a definitely voeati^tnal ghld' 
once kind , the Junior high schools offer more guidance activity and a bettcr-haliuiced 
program than do the 4-year high schools ; the medium sized 4-year high schools offer 
more activity and. a better balanced program than do the very large or the very small 
.schools ; the nature of the 4-year hlgh-school program Is determined by school size rather 
than economic Interest ; few schools make any provision in the curriculum for teaching 
sound concepts of and intelligent attitudes toward the world of Industry ; few hcUuoIk 
make provisions for placement or follow-up ; In most of the schools the counselors give 
one-quarter or leas time to counseling; the control of the guidance activities rests largely 
•with the principal. 

2869. Daniel, J. I., Postgraduate careers of high-school pupils. IVluater% 
T931. Louisiana 

2870. DeQ-raw, Bessie. Higli-sehool department of Nashville agricultural 
normal institute ; a survey. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 123 p. ms. 

*2871. Delaney, Elnaer Orwell. A study of certain personal inlorm.iliou, 
activities, interests, and educational and vocational plans of 00 grade 71i pupils. 
Master’s, 1932. Penn. State, 48 p. ms. 

Data were secured by personal Interviews with 60 boys ftnd girls on a HClf-analyHlH 
form of 73 questions on personal record, present activities and intercHts, and occuimtional 
plans 

2872. Eutsler, Theodore Robert. A study of the eighth grade graduatee of 
Hoane county, Tenn., 1927. Master’s, 1932. Tennessee. 120 p. uih. 

2878. Bverline, Florence Miriam. A study of the oceupatloniil choices of 124 
^ A9 ” pupils. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2874. Bordyce, Charles. Measuring devices for selecting TC. M. C. A. 
tarles. 1031, Nebraska. 

A study of the aptitudes essential for secretarial efOiciency and the devlHing and giving 
of psychological tests which reveal these qualities In the candidate, Flndlngn : 'rh*> itciacit 
have a high correlation with the known efficiency of the secretaries of the vaxloUH aH^ucla- 
tlons In Nebraska 

2875. C^a^retson, Walter C. Personal traits, knowledge, and skills considered 
In reference to employment in Terre Haute industries. Master 's, 11X^2. Ind. 
St. T. O. 112 p. ms. (Abstract in: Indiana State teachers college. TcacJier.s 
college Journal, 3 : 282-83, July 1982. 

Determines that local industries do not demand more than ctjmuiun ttr grade 
training for employment In the factory or shop Industries. 

2876. Gerberlch, J. R. Validation of a state-wide educational guidance pro- 
gram for hlgh-school seniors. School and society, 34: 600-10, October 31, RKil. 

2877. Hanxy, A. DeWitt. Study of vocational guidance practiCi^s in Okla- 
homa high schools that are members of the North central aHswiation of iHdlegoH 
and secondary schools. Master’s, 1931. Okla. A. and M. Coll, 

2878. Hoon, Howard Chester. The status of vocational guidance in the junior 
high schools of Southern California. Master’s, 1932. Southern Oallforula, 
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2879. Huntei’, George. Guidance plan for the Dunsinulr higb school. Mas- 
tei’s, 1931. Stiinford. 

2880 Juhl, Srina E. A preltinlnary study of vocational guidance and place- 
ment at the University of Kentucky. Master’s, 1931. Kentucky. 

2SS1. Larson, Eritz BCerhert. Critical treatment of status and functions of 
guidance in certain st‘condai‘y scliot>ls. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 121 p. ms. 

2882. Mayer, Flora. Life guidance of the high-school pupil. Master^s, 1932. 
New Hampshire. 72 p. ms. 

"'2883. Menger, Clara. Signitic'ance of ^ocational choices of school children 
and college students. Dostor's, 1032. T. C. Col. Univ New York City, pri- 
vately printed, 1032. 178 p. 

Collect.*? vocationnl choices for more than 10,000 youths from the third Brade through 
the senior year in colleBc. Finds that boys chose a greater number of occupations than 
did girls ; vocations <*hos«‘n by retardeti children covered a wider range than those chosen 
by accelerated youths; except for the choice of farming and nuislng, rural youths chose 
similar occuputloiiN to urban youths ; and that for the most part vocational choices are 
Ill-considered because of lack of Information about occupations and due to social attitudes. 

2884. Miller, Clarence L. Tentative vocHtionai choicer and subsequent 
careers of 183 secoiulary school boys. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 23,3 p. ms. 

2885. Murray, B.aymond T. Applieiitli»U8 of the principles of vocational 
guidance in vocational r»»haldlitafion. Master’^., 1932. CoU. of the City of 
N. Y. 142 p. m«. 

2886 North, Elizabeth.. Owupations of graduates of high schools In three 
Kentucky counties. Muster’s, 1932. iH*abody. 60 p. ins, 

2887. Overholt, Clyde Walter. A study of vocational interests of boys and 
girls in six townships of Ingham county, Mich. Muster’s, 1932. Mich. !8t. 
Coll. 89 p. ms. 

2888. Paulin, James ECarrlson, Pr<xre<lnro fi*r guidance in secondary schools, 
based on a study of guidance program of the Ohaffey union high school and 
the Upland junior high Hcht>ul. MaKter*.s, 1932. Claremont. 131 p. ms, 

2889. Quandt, William C. Vocational placeiueut for junior wage earners. 
Master’s, 1932. Stanford. 

2800. BriUlng, Geoxg-^* A guldanci* program fnr the sf'hools of Shelby county, 
Ohio. Master’s, 1032. Ohio. 112 p. ms. 

2801. E-utledge, Warner G. Hlgfa-sehool nttendanct* and vo<.*atlonal choice. 
Master’s, 10S2. Peabody. 87 p. ms. 

2802. Scudder, Joy WllUam. An analysis of the Important factors con- 
tributing to effective pupil guidance in a junior high school. Master's, 1932. 
Southern California. 

^93. Shibler, Herman X<. Analysis of ct>lleges and universities in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Mtchigun, for the purpose of educational guidance of high-school 
students. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 707 p. ms. 

2804. Soxmneirfteld, Matilda O. The relation of personality traits to voca- 
tional Interests. Master's, 1932. Columbia. 

2895. Sparling, Edward J. Do collie students choose vocations wisely? 
Doctor’s. 1932. T. C., Col. Univ. 

Determines the amount of Information which a large group of college students possess 
about the vocations which theiy have chosen ; the amount of pertinent information 
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al)out tiimself -wlilcli eacli student possesses , Uls economic i-uvironient thnt may hnve 
vocational significance, and the degree to which he has followed accepted procedures in 
balancing the requirements of the vocation against his quallflcntiona A study was 
made of 1,011 students in Dong Island university, of whom SSvS had cliuscu u vocutlou, 
and 123 had not chosen a vocation 

2896. Steiner, Anna Pearl. Counseling in iunior ami senior high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Washington. 86 p. ms. 

The senior high schools In Seattle have a girls’ and hoys’ advisory system and the 
Junior high schools are divided between a girls’ and boys’ advisory system and a system 
of one counselor for both boys and girls. 

2897. Strang, Ruth. The role of the teacher in personnel work New Yoi'k 

City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 332 p. 

Presents methods and Information useful in the Identification and holudon of students' 
problems, and describes and discusses techniques which will aid the teacher In her 
contacts with students and with specialists 

2898. Swain, Howard E. Guidance plans operative in New Hampshire sec- 
ondary schools. Master’s, 1932. New Hampshire. 45 p. ms. 

2899. Sweet, Mabel-Ella Brown. The validation of an orientation test. 
Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2900. Wilson, Nathaniel M. An evaluation of the administration of e<iuca- 
tional and vocational guidance In typical Junior high schools. Master’s, 1932. 
Colorado. 

2901 Zimmerman, Harold M. Guidance through the junior high school 
homeroom organization. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 66 p. ms. 

See also 162, 689, 1417, 1468-1469, 1667, 2629. 

EI>UCATION OF RACIAL GROUPS 

2902. Allen, Cecil H Educational survey of Cherokee Indian school, Chero- 
kee, N. C. Cullowhee, N. C., Western Carolina teachers college, 1931. 5 i). ma. 

A total of 657 tests were given to 380 Indian children from the first through the 
ninth grades, which showed them to be from one half to throe years retarded In reading, 
with the greatest retardation in the upper grades. 

2903. Anderson, Hobson Dewey. A social study of the Alaskan Eskimo. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

A study of the social and economic condition of the Alaskan Eskimos to determine 
whether education offered by the government Is applicable to their needs ; streaseH the 
Importance of the village school ; outlines objectives which should be the aim of the 
curriculum. 

2904. Brown, Alice C. An analysis of the intelligence of Indians, Master’s, 
1932. Colorado. 

^05. Cole, Nellie E. The personal attitudes of hlgh-school pupils in Colorado 
towards alien nations and peoples. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St, T. C. 

2006. Croudi, William Ward. Missionary activities among the Cherokee 
Indians, 17ST-1888, Master’s, 1962. Tennessee. 

Includes an account of attempts to educate the Cherokee Indians. 

• 2907. Grump, Mr^. Bonnie D. The educablUty of Indian children In reserva- 
tion schools. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O., Col, Uni., Durant, Okla. Southeastern 
State Teachers College, 1932. 68 p. (Southeastern State teachers? college. 

Contributions to education no, 8.) 

The problem, was to determine the educability of Indian children of the fiv'e civilized 
Oklahoma In the first three grades in Government reservation schools. Three 
individual intelligence tests were administered to the 2K0 full-blood Indian children In 
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tlie reservation scliools. Data indicate that the average IQ of the 2G0 Indian children 
Is 90 on the Stanford-Binet tost. The Indian is found to possess enough native 
Intelligence to show him capable of great Improvement along educational lines. 

2908. Bills, Chxistine- The intelligence and school achievement of Mexican 
children in relation to their socio-economic status Master’s, 1932. Texas. 

2909. Ervin, Bertha Jewell. Development of education among the Cherokee 
Indians. Master’s, 1932. Okla. A. and M Cull. 

2910. Blowers, Marvin B. Education among the Greek Indians. INIaster’s, 

1931. Okla. A. and M. Coll. 

2911 Gonzales, Aurora Marjorie. A study of the intelligence of Mexican 
children in relation to their s<x;lo-economic statu.s. Master's, 1932. Texas. 

2912. Gould, Betty. Methods of teaching Mexicans. Ma.ster’s, 1932. South- 
ern California. 

2913. Jacks, BEazen D. Govornmoat relations with the Ctunanehe Indians. 
Master’s, 1032. Wichita. 127 p. ms. 

2914 Keyser, Edith. A comparative study of overstatement among students 
of different races. Muster’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2915. Blineberg, Mettye V. Killngualisni and Intelligence in lO-year-old 
Italian girls. Master’s, 1032. Columbia. 

2916. Z/eis, Ward William. The status of education for Mexican children In 
four border states. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2917. Levy, Adeline B. A qualitative study of the growth of some person- 
ality traits in Jewish children resulting fr<»in racial Interaction. Master’s, 

1932. Columbia. 

2918. Macon, Winnie. Certain differences between Indian children and white 
children on the ninth and tenth grade level. Muster’s, 1932. Kansas. 

2919. Maddux, Hazel. Some conditions which Influence the Mexican children 
in Greeley, Colo., and its vicinity. Master’s, 1932. Colo. St. T, O. 

2920. Morris, Xiauira. Social and economic phases of Pueblo culture as related 
to child welfare. Master’s, 1932. American Univ. 64 p. ms. 

2921. Keely, Margaret Terrell. Tlic reactions of a group of Mexican school 
children to relatively unfamiliar vegetables. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St- CoU. 

2922. O’Bryant, Morace. The Cuban child in I>ivl«Ion Street school, Key 
West, Fla. Master’s. 1932. Florida. 85 p. ms. 

2923. Bowers, Myron Elgin. Telic attempts of two racial groups to retain 
their social inheritance. Master’s, 1932. Washington. ^ pt ms. 

Traces objectives of Japanese national education and noted application to local 
attempt to retain social berltege. Notes the gwieral objectives of Jewlsb education in 
America and the relation of tbose objectives to tbe attempt made in the Seattle ll^Xinud 
Torah to preserve tbe Jewish heritage. Findings ; Japanese language school la not 
nationaXlstically pro-Japanese. Judaism la gradtially losing out, Jews being absorbed 
in American society. There is a marked similarity befiveen Japanese and Jewish edtica- 
tlonal objectives. Moral training is emphasised by Jews and Japanese. 

2024. Smith, Owen X>ale. A compariaou of the performances of full-bloo<l 
Indians, sedentary and nomadic, on achievement and on language and nou- 
language intelligence tests. Master’s, 1982. X>enver. 448 p. ms. 

Otis clasaidcation test and the I*intner nonlanguage test were administered to the 
pupils of the fourth to ninth grades, inclusive, at the Santa Fe United States Indian 
school and to those of the fourth to eighth grades. Inclusive, at the Alba(iuer<iiie United 
171098 — 33 10 
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States Indian school In an attempt to measure the dUTereiu'e that may exl^t in 
educational attainments and In intelligence between sedentaiy and ncuiintllc Indiana A 
second purpose of the study was to determine, if poaalble, how nearly nonlaucuage testa 
may be worthy of that appellation A third purpose way to determine full-hlood 
Indian nornis for the Plntner nonlan^uase test 

2925. Snider, Jolin Henry. A study of Indian education m Pawnee county, 
Okla. Master’s, 1932 Oklahoma. 97 p. ms. 

2926. Thomson, Ruth Haines. Events leading to the order to segregate 
Japanese pupils lu the San Francisco public schools. Doctor s, 1932 Stanford. 

covePs tho periods of the Chinese situation, lS4d^l000 , the Japanese 
situation, 1886—1024 ; the school situation, 1850—1906 ; the labor situation, 1849—1906 ; 
and the political situation, 1849—1907. 

2927. Wolfson, Harry. The history of Indian education under the Federal 
government from 1871-1930. Master’s. 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 
158 p. ms 

See also 160, 1143, 2460, 2472, 2493. 

NEGROES 

* 2928. Burford, Iiorenzo S. The social and economic status of Negro high 
school students in northeastern North Carolina, Master’s, 1932 Hampton, 
50 p. ms. 

Discusses the social and economic conditions in the homes of 558 Negroes In eight 
public high schools in northeastern North Carolina during the school year 1930—31 
The students studied were in the first year or the fourth year of the high schoolH. 

2929. Butler, John Harold. An historical account of the John F. Slater fund 
and the Anna T. Jeanes foundation. Doctor’s, 1032. California. 502 p. ms. 

2930. Byrd, James Alexander. A study of the vocational-industrial interests 
of Negro hoys in the secondary schools of Dayton, Ohio. Master’s, 1932. 
Ohio. 86 p ms. 

2931. Byrne, David D. A comparison of white and Negro schools Of Mont- 
gomery county, Tex. Master’s, 1932. Colorado. 

2932. Daniel, Robert P. A psychological study of delinquent and nonclelln- 
quent Negro boys Doctoi*’s, 1932, T. C. Col. Univ. New Yoi'k City, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1932. 59 p. (Contributions to education, no 546.) 

Ascertains the differences in character and personality traits between groups of 
delinquent, behavior-problem, and nonproblem Negro boys A study was mude of 100 
delinquent boys from the State reform school in Virginia, 80 boys In the public schools 
of Richmond who were considered as problem cases, and 120 nonproblem boys who were 
classmates of the problem boys. In the three groups the boys were predominantly from 
the fifth grade. Seven tests were given to all the groups between Novemi>cr 4 and 
December 4, 1931. Data indicate that the delinquents differ from nondcllnauents in 
the things they do and the way they feel, chiefly in. degree rather than in kind ; results 
indicate a value in the use of objective personality and character measures in the 
discovery of personality symptoms of delinquency tendencies which should be the basis 
of an attendant Individual diagnosis and adjustment procedure. 

♦ 2933. ErvTiu, T. O. A comparison of 6-point pupils with non-5-point pupils 
in the Negro elementary schools of Newport News, Va. Master’s, 1932. Hamp- 
ton. 38 p, ms. 

The 6-point standard of health covers vision, hearing, teeth, throat, and weight. The 
study compares the scholastic achievement of the two groups for the four school years 
starting September 1927, and describes the methods used in Improving the physical 
condition of many of the pupils* 
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2934. Ferguson, Willie Leonora. A reading survey of Negro homes of Beau- 
mont, Tex. Master’s, 1932- Peabody. 74 p. ms. 

A survey of books, periodicals, aud newspapers in the bomes of a Negro Junior high 
school of Beaumont, was made Of the 131 homes, 121 contained a Bible , 7G, diction- 
aries, and 13, encyclopedias Besides Bibles and dictionaries, there weie 47 sets of 
books : 456 miscellaneous books, aud 382 newspapers and periodicals. 

2935. Flannigan, Clare Frances. A study of tlie occupational adjustments of 
a selected group of colored high-school students. Master’s, 1932. Catholic 
Univ. 

• 2936 Foreman, Clark:. Environmental factors in Negro elementary educa- 
tion. Doctor’s, 1932. Columbia. New York City, W. W. Norton and company, 
1932. 96 p. 

Stanford achievement tests In reading and arithmetic were given to Negro children in 
the third and sixth giades in 10 southern counties bi‘twecn October 1828 and May 1831. 
A total of 6G9 schools were visited and 10,023 tests given. Data indicate that the 
educational achievement of Negro pupils Is greatly inducuced by their environment, 
including the school and community , and that as the environments of the Negro pupils 
approaches that of the white children from whom norms of achievenu'ut were derived, 
the achievement of the Negro pupils approaches the norm. 

2937. Grace, Alonzo Gaskell. The effect of Negro migration on tlie Cleveland 
public-school system. Doctor’s, 1932. Western Reserve. 197 p. ms. 

2938. Home, Frank: Smitiu The present status of Negro education In certain 
of the southern states, particularly Georgia. Master’s, 1932. Southern 
California. 

2939. Huggins, Willis. The contribution of the Catholic chuwih to the 
progress of the Negro. Doctor’s, 1032. Foitlham. 131 p. ms. 

2940. Hughley, Judge Neal. Nt^ro religion and modem education. Master’s, 
1932. Columbia. 

2941. Jefferson, H- A. The Jeum*a program for school and community organ- 
ization in Mississippi. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 

2942. X/ane, Harry Badger. The present status of secondary education for 
Negroes in Texas. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2943. Moore, Pleasant. The status of the Negro public elementary schools 
of Kentucky. Master’s, 1031. Ind. St. T. C. 80 p, ms. {Abstract in : Indiana 
State teacher’s college. Teachers college journal, 3:266, July 1032.) 

Finds that the Negro children did not get an fHiual opportunity with the white children 
to secure an elementary education in 1020—30, and that the type of education given them 
was not suited to their needs, tiud that the cotnpulHory nttendauce law Vi’an not enforevd. 

2944. Newsome, James 3BL The status of the Negro hlgh-achool principal. 
Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 

^45. Orkin, Helen Irene. The National association for the advancement of 
colored people. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

*2946. Robinson, Eugenia Irene. A diagnostic study of deficiencies in the 
sophomore clas.s of Sterling high school, Greenville, S.C. Master's, 1932. 
Hampton. 67 p. ms. 

Studies, statistically, the test scores made on the Pressey diagnostic tests in English 
composition, Otis intelligence test, Monroe standardised reading test ; and studies in- 
tensively 12 pupils equally distributed as to sex and rank in scores made on these tests 
and on the Fressey-ftichards tests in American history. Tressler English minimum 
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essentials tests, Hill test, In civic attitudes, Illinois standardiz*'*! nlmd*ra tests, and 
Whipple’s high-achool and college reading teat, in order to formula! e a program for 
elixxilixatixig the deficiencies discovered in reading and English In Sterling high school. 

2947. Smitli, Iieland George. The early Negroes in Kansas. Master's, 1982. 
■Wichita. 90 p. ms. 

2948, Toney, Eee Allen. A study of parent-teacher uss<H‘iatiou« m the Negro 
schools of West Virginia. Master’s, 1931- Ohio. 100 p. 

2940. Turpen, H. C. Physical and Instructional facilities of Negro high 
schools in Tennessee. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 00 p. ms. 

The study covers the State of Tennessee. 

* 2960. Tarbrough, W. BE. Economic aspects of slavery In relation to south- 

ern and southwestern migration. Doctor’s, 1932, Peabody. Nashville, Tenn., 
George Peabody college for teachers, 1932 112 p. (Contribution to education, 

no. 101.) 

Analyzes some economic aspects of slavery which tended to dlfferontlato more nnd more 
strongly the westward migration in the slave states from that in the free statt^s. 

2951. Tates, Charlotte. The Influence of New 'york Olty environment upon 
the Intelligence test scores of 12-year-old Negro girls. Master's, 1032. 
Columbia. 

Bee also 19, 560, 2020, 2269, 2314, 2331, 2404, 2426, 2470, 2506, 2667, 2645, 2070, 2739, 
2751, 2759. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

2952. Armstrong, Caroline, A study of procedures in opportunity “ B ” 
rooms in soclalizliig maladjusted pupils. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2953. Beaman, Florence H. An experimental curriculum for special classes. 
Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

* 2954. Eeatherstone, William B. The curriculum of the Special class, its 

underlying principles. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O., Col. XTniv. New York City, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1932. 157 p, (Contributions to educa- 

tion, no. 544.) 

The study lays down the basic principles upon which the curriculum muKt be built In 
classes for the mentally handicapped. 

2055. Galley, Helen. A comparative study of B1 room and a transition room 
to determine factors which b^p to place a child in the transition room. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. T. 0-, Ool. TJniv. 39 p. ms. 

* 2956. Macadam, M. Agness. A study of the factors contributing to the 
unadjustment of pupils in the ninth grade. Master’s, 1932. New ■york. 
57 p. ms. 

Analyzes the factors in personality, achievement, social, health, and vocational experi- 
ences of the child which might condition unadjustxnent. 

Bee alao 206, 266, 803, 480, 847, 1002, 1190, 1213, 2163, 2278, 2660. 

GIFTED CHILDREN 

2957. Dransfleld, J. Edgar. A technique for the administration of enrich- 
ment to superior children. Doctor’s, 1932. T. O., Ool. Univ. 

Complete instruction units were compiled which supplied directions, references, ob- 
jectives, and guiding questions to stimulate thinking, contained check tests at logical 
sections ; were self-adxolnisteTing and sufficiently long to occupy the spare time of the 
superior pupils for at least a semester. The study was conducted in nine school* 
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«eleeted bo as to cross-section tbe types of scbools In operation from the roral school to 
the large Junior high school, located In communities varying from selected rural and 
foreign Industrial to the wealthy, cultured city The technique Is within the range of 
time and effort of the typical classroom teacher, recitation time of superior pui>ils can 
he reduced in one or more specific subjects without injury to their regular studlCB ; total 
time required Is comparatively small ; obviates the necessity of withdrawing of superior 
children from their social unit to form classes 


295S B^amer, Harm. Present practices in training provided for gifteti 
children in selected cities of the United States Master’s, 1932. Northwestern. 

2959 Moeser, O-eneva. A study of 100 accelerated pupils in a junior high 
school. Master’s, 1932. Northwestern 

2960. Odell, Charles W. Provisions for mentally atypical pupils. Urhana, 

University of Illinois, 1931. 73 p. (University of Illinois bulletin, vol. 29, 

no. 6, September IS, 1931. Bureau of educational research bulletin no. 59.) 

Aims to present the results of a study of proviHlons for nioutnlly superloi and lufcrhir 
pupils in a miniher of school systems In the State of Illinois. RepUos to a (luostlounaire 
weie received from ICO principals of township or coniinunlty high schools and superin- 
tendents of elementary or elementary and hIgh-school systems with enrollments of :i0t) 
pupils of more Data indicate that lew elementary systems of fewer than 500 pupils and 
high schools of fewer than 300 are doing much along this line, but that a latge majority 
of both enrolling 1,000 or more pupils are making some such provisions. 

2961, Petrovitch-Ni€g*osch, Helena drace. PrtH’cduros in touching uu un- 
graded class of superior pupils in the upper elementary school. Master’s, 1932. 
Southern California, 


•2962. Begensburff, Jeanette. Studies of educational success tvnd failure In 
supernormal children. Doctor’s. 1931. T. C.. Col. Unlv. New York City, 
Columbia univors.ty, 150 p. (Archives of psychology, no. 129.) 

This is a study <»f 139 supernormal ehltdren of the Bureau of chiltireii’s gntdauec of 
New York City for the period 1922 to 1927. 

2963. Wootten, Mrs. Elvira. Problems of the gifted child. Master’s, 1032. 
Stetson. 60 p. ms. 

SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 

2964. Bentley, Mabel I*. A comparative study of normals and subnormals la 
their play and fear problems. Master’s, 1982. Michigan, 139 p. ms. 

2965. Bra n a, -ma n , Georgia Stoetael. A survey of private care of the feeble- 
minded in Los Angeles county. Master’s, 1032. Southern California. 

2966. Broomhead, Ell 2 »beth, Mechanical ability In subnormal boys; a pre- 
liminary survey. Master's, 1962. Columbia. 

2967. Bush, Grace. Reading Interests of sixth grade children of low men- 
tality. Muster’s, 1931. George Washington. 228 p. ms. 

2968. Doncaster, George Humzn. Mental disorders In siblings. Doctor’s 
1932. Southern California. 


2969. Gerbich, Gertrude Adams. The education of semi-dependent subnormal 
children in Washington. Master’s, 1991. George Washington. 62 p. ms. 

Pollow-up survey of 34 atypical children in Washington, D C. Findings : The present 
method of training atypical children does not enable these atypical children to make a 
satisfactory life adjustment. 


2970. Howard, Eranlc BE. The mental development of the feeble-minded. 
Master’s. 1932. Rutgers. 
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2971- Kopp, Gertrude Sylvia. Qualitative and quantitative differences in 
the drawings of the emotionally unstable as comi>:ire<l with the normal child. 
Master’s, 1932 Columbia. 

2972. Ratcliffe, Bonnie B The after-school adjustment hiie<*ially trained 
subnormal children Master's, 1032. Oklahoma. 226 p. ms. 

2973. Wilt, Willeird Henry. Practical arts education for mentally retarded 
boys. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

2974. Woolman, M7 8. Bleanor Morg^an. The use of a newspaper *is a moti- 
vating and an integrating influence in a retarded group. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 
179 p. ms. 

A study of a mentally retarded group between the agos or 14 niul 17 years. Findings : 
Their reading ability Improved, etc. 

See also 316, 480, 527, 686, 2980. 

PROBLEM AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 

2975. Andrews, Roxie 3SI. The principal and problem children. Master’s, 
1932. Michigan. 164 p. ms. 

* 2976. Babcock, Marjorie E. A comparison of delinquent an<l non<lellnquent 
boys by objective measures of personality. Doctor’s, 1932. Columbia. Hono- 
lulu, 1932 74 p. 

By the use of certain self-rating measures and other personality tests a total of 168 
delinquent boys were compared with 178 nondelinquent boys similar In age, intelligence, 
and social status The hoys were from New Xork City, Rochester, N.Y., and Whittier, 
Calif Data indicate that delinquent boys cannot be clearly differentiated from non- 
delinquent boys by any of the measures used ; the delinquent boys tend to show a 
slightly greater personality maladjustment ; the delinquent groups are more easily dis- 
turbed by change from activity to another similar activity than are the nimdellnquont 

2977. Bailey, Elba H. High-school delinquency. Master’s, 1931, Stanford. 

2978. Barringi:on, tTolxn S. Historical development of the treatment of the 
truant and delinquent in Ohio. Master’s. 1932. Ohio. 200 p. me. 

Literature and Ohio laws quite thoroughly searched that pertained, to the subject, 
from 1803—1932. Findings : The early history of Ohio revealed nothing that Bhowe<i 
that the Juvenile delinquent was treated any different than the adult. In 1850 the 
Cincinnati house of refuge was opened and then followed the Boys industrial school at 
Lia^aster in 1856, the Cleveland industrial school 1867, and the Girls Industrial school 
* I860 The next forward step was the passage of compulsory education laws 

rewritten and made more effective in 1889. Then Anally came the passage 
of the Juvenile court laws, which are working so admirably today. 

2979. Bowers, Deloss Harrison. The Los Angeles county juvenile court. 
Master’s, 1982, Southern Galtfornia. 

2980 Burkey, Ruth. Elizabethu A follow-up study of 97 defective delinquent 
girls. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 50 p. ms. 

2981. Caldwell, Margaret E, The relationship between truancy and adult 
delinquency. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

2^2- Casselberry, William. Sturgeon. Symptomatic factors in delinquency. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Stanford. 

Dlsrasses the factors symptomatic of delinquency ; claaslflcatlon, prediction, and, a 
sclentlnc basis for treatment. Testa given 53 nondelinquent and 329 delinquent boys from 
16 to 21, in the Preston school of industry, show 86 percent of the latter appeared to 
nave o^natmeut possibilities An objective method for examination of delinquent boys 
rrom IB to 21 la developed whlcti secures valuable reaulta 

^83 Courthlal, AndrSe. Emotional differences of delinquent and non- 
delinquent girls of normal intelligence. A study of two groups paired by 
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chronological age, Intelligence, and environment- [Hortor'g?, tortl 1 Oolmnbia, 
New York City, Columbia university, 1931- 192 p- (Archives of 

no- 133.) 

A gLoup of delinquent girls of normal intelligence ranging In <‘hr<mt>logirnl from 

14 years, 3 months to 17 years, 11 months were paired by chronological ago- 
cultural environment, and occupational lever of father with a group of noiulolinquont 
giiJs Two tests of emotionality, a test of moral kno^^ lodge, a test of deceptive lH*havU»r. 
a test for nieasuiing resistance to suggestion, a persi^^tnneo to'^t, niifi a qu4»sttonnaire 
refening to the locrcational activities of the girls ere given both groups of ghls Ibita 
Indicate that delinquent girls experience more conflicts with their environment, ar<‘ U*ss 
well adjusted socially, and suffer more under feelings of physical discomfort tlmn do 
delinquent gills, they possess about the same amount of moral knowledge inmde 
llnquente, and both groups are more or less alike In regard to the appri^vul or dlsai>proval 
of things conventionally called “good" or “ hacl-“ Delinquent girls *^<‘em to have the 
same kind and amount of recieatioual opportunities at homo ns the nondelinquents, and 
come from the same cultural and economic milieu 

29S4 Virgil Dewell. The geographical distribution of juvcjilie de- 
linquency in Los Angeles county Master’s, Southern California. 

2985. Harmon, Mrs. Helen 'Williams. A school history of deliiiquont chil- 
dren in Franklin county. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 01 p ms 

2986 Holland, Dlizabetli JTean. Ordinal placement of problem chllilren. 
Ma.ster’s, 3931. South. Methodist. 

2987. Hoopes, Hieslie Ward. Problems of special schools for unadjusted boys 
within the school district Master’s, 3P32. Southern California. 

2988. Judson, Maude Alice. A study of an activit.v program for the purpose 
of investigating its motivating potentialities for the reliahilitatlon 4 »f malad- 
justed school children- Master’s, 11X12. Southern California. 

2989. Himball, Dorothy Madison. An Investlgathm of certain psychological 
factors as contributory causes of Juvenile delinquency. Master’.-., 1J>32, South- 
ern California. 


2990. Herb, Helen Lydia. The parent as a fa<'tor in Juv«mile deliiajuencv. 
Master’s, 3932. St. rx>uis. 45 p. ms. 

* >i991. Xioofbourow, Oraham C. Test inaterlaLs for problem iM^htivlor tend- 
encies in jTinlor high scht>oI boys. Doett^r’s, liXil. Calif ornSn. Berkeley, 
University of California pres*?. 3032. 02 p. (Universit.v of California publlea- 

tlons in education, vol. 7, no. 2, p. 1-412.) 

secured on boys of junior high Kchool Kj-ado lm‘ntcd l» tlie junior hlKh nt-liooli* 
of San Fruneiwo. Borkoley. and Oakland, aupplemonted by a group of bo.VH of junior hlgto 
school grade in the Whittier State school at Whittier, Calif. Tests of nttltudes, 

attitudes were given the b<>y.s in these scliools. l»atu 
Indicate thaj; the tests used differentiato reliably between problem and control Krotins. 
regardless of the criteria u«ed In selecting the groups. " ^ 

2992. Mailer, J. B. Broken homes and Juvenile delinquency. Social fon-eH, 
‘If relationship between Juvenile delinquency and broken htiiues. Among 
normal ^children *^*^”**”*^**”” cemliJK from broken homes was slgnitit-autly larger than antong 

♦2993. O’Malley, Kathleen E. A p.sychologicul atudy of ii gr<tnp of delinquent 
girls. Master’s, 1982. New York. 59 ii. ms. 

2994. Orixer, Arthur T. A preliminary investigation lutt> tho bn sal xnetalt- 
oh.sm of problem boys. Master’s, 1932. Ohio. 129 p. ms. 

problem boys fntm the Ohio bureau of juvenile rem>arch were given metab- 
ol^ testa i^ieal and social case histories were collected. No relatlonshiS wanTumd 
iBtailgence anj A ,op, .leniflcant Inw™. rriattonlV 

basal metobolism and dynamometer have pressure. ^ miwven 
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2995 B-eusser, Jolm Xt. Personal attitudes of delinquent boys: A study ol 
certain so.:ial and psychological factors In the lives of 400 delliniut^nt boj’s in 
Iowa. Doctor’s, 1932. Iowa, (Abstract in; University of Iowa studies. Se- 
ries on aims and progress of research, no. 3S. New series, no, 248. Ip.) 

Ascertains the extent to -which certain attitudes -which hear im tliy relation of tlic self 
to society are associated with delinquency in hoys from 12 to IS years of aKt> 'rhree 
groups were studied; 423 from a training school for boys, 419 from th(‘ puhlli- scbnuls In 
representative towns in the state; and a special group of flO bn^ s wh*> were on pr()bnti<in 
in four cities in the state The first- and last-named gcoups were compo.sed of <l<'lhuiuent 
boys. All boys in the three groups were given a test of personal attitudes. Induenees of 
factors as age, intelligence, grade classification, home backgriuind, and rcHldcnce In the 
training school were traced Results show that the training school boys as a group are 
more critical of the attitudes of the average boy; they feel themselves u«*arei' to the Ideal 
than do the public-school hoys when considered as a group. Th<? imrsonnl attitudes of 
the training school boys, according to the test, -wore unchanged by rosltienco iu the 
institution. 

2996. Secor, Mabel Boberts. A study of truancy and Juvenile <Jolinquonoy in 
Jersey City Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

^97. SBea, Mary Blta Doyle. Recreational activities of problem girls and 
their nonproblem sisters. Master’s, 1932. Catholic Unlv, 

* 2998, Shumaker, Norbert M. The behavior problem child In the Catholic 
school Doctor’s [1932], Catholic university of America, Washington, DC. 
Washington, D.C., Catholic university press, 1932. 90 i> (Catholic university 

of America. Educational research monographs. Vol. 7, xio. 2, May 15, 1032.) 

Data were secured from the file record book of the Department of child guidance of 
the Toledo Catholic charities for the t-wo years of 1930 nnd 1031. Three grmip'^ of fig- 
ures were given . Group 1 represents children of the elementary 8Choi>l level for t he years 
1930—31; group 2 covens pupils who were in secondary schools during those years; and 
group 3 gives figures for 1929, omitting the distinctions between eh*mentnr.v nnd si'ccmdary 
levels. A plan is outlined for the education of the behavior problem child. 

2999. Snoddy, Jenjalngs Davert. A survey of the methods used In adjusting 
the truant boy in the Dos Angeles schools. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

3000. Sprague, Willard S. The nature of the disciplinary problems of boys 
in a New York City high school. Master’s, 1932. Coll, of the City of N. Y. 
67 p. ms. 

The disciplinary problems ol the school weire studied by examining the records of 969 
hoys and the teachers’ reports to the principal. The data were examined from the point 
of -view of age, IQ, and socio-economic status of each typo of offenso. The elaHsroom 
incidence of offenses and the question of habitual offenders was intensively gone into. 
The fa rtor of the teacher in the behavior problem -was approached through the analysis 
of the types of cases reported by the -various teachers. 

8(X)D S-wensoxL, Clarence Beuben. Administrative considerations in the han- 
dling of unadjusted boys in senior high school with special reference to 
discipline. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

8002 Trompeter, Sara. The remedial treatment of truancy In the New York 
City schools. Master’s, 1932 GoU. of the City of N. Y. 58 p. ms. 

Surveys the various bureaus organized by the Board of education in the City of New 
York for the remedial treatment of truancy and nonattendance. The agencies considered 
ajfe the Bureau of attendance, the New York parental school, the Visiting teacher depart- 
ment, and the Child guidance clinic. Data on organization, principles of operation, case 
records, and statistics were secured from primary sources. Jjlterature on truancy, the 
-visiting tea c her movement, and educational guidance were also studied. Conclusions : 
The author suggests the extension of communl-ty centers and "the centralization of the 
work of all the bureaus under the Bureau of attendance. Compulsory educatiou, and Child 
welfare 

8008 Wallace, Thomas Avery- The mxmiclpal playground, a factor in 
juvenile delinquency. Master’s, 1931. New York. 
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3004. WillielTTii, Dion JTames. A study of 50 juvenile delinquents of Sicilian 
parentage known to the juvenile court of Chicago from January 192St to 
March 1, 1931. Master’s, 1031. Doyola. 82 p. ms. 

3005. ■Williams, Kathierine Jane. Methods of remedial treiitment for mal- 
adjusted school children. Master’s, 1932. Chicago. 69 p. ms. 

Studies the methods of psychiatric and child ^Idance clinics In this country. 

Bee also 1356 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

* 3006. Anderson, Roy IT. The disabled man and his vocational problem. 
1 )octor’s, 1932 T. C., Col. XJuiv. New York City, Institute for the crippled 
and disabled, 1932. 102 p. 

Makes a minute study of the specific handicaps of individuals correlated with the 
various types of occupations In which they have been engaged. Data for the ortho- 
pedic cases studied were secured from the Dmploymeut center for the handicapped in 
New York City, for the years April 1917 to April 1930. A total of 97 dlaaWllties were 
listed The men were employed in 035 different occupations. Stability was uniform, 
although there was a tendency for the men with the most aerioua disabilities to remain 
on the Job longer than the men with the less serious disabilities. Bamings ranged 
from $5 to $64 a week, with the median In the Interval of $15 to $19 a week It wa« 
found that these men had a far greater vocational versatility than is usually attributed 
to such cases. Their earnings are only slightly below those of comparable nonhasdl'- 
capped workers. The study shows that physically handicapped persons are not lia- 
bilities, but are social assets. 

3007. Beckwith., Sylvia Irene. Tlie organization and administration of 
classes for deaf children. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

3008. Blake, Sarah BConan. Stuttering: Its causes and age of incl<leiic*e. 
Master’s, 1931. Loyola. 87 p. ms. 

3009 Caldwell, Hoyd Franklin. A comparison of blind and seeing children 
In certain educational abilities. Doctor’s, [1931]. California. New York City, 
American foundation for the blind, 1932. 28 p. (Abstract.) 

All of the blind pupils enrolled at the California school for the blind who could read 
and write Braille readily were compared with all of the low seventh grade In tike junior 
high school department of the Oakland lUgh school on the results obtained on the 
Stanford achievement tests, on the reading testa 1, 2, and 3, forms A and B. Blind 
children re<iulre from three to tliree and one-half times as long as do seeing children 
to complete the tests. Achievement of the blind compares favorably with that of the 
seeing when ample nilt»wance la made for the speed handicap. The blind are found to 
be 6 years and 3 months older than the seeing children used in tlxe experiment, which 
indicates that the blind childri^n have required atiout thre<* years longer to reach the lev<'l 
of achievement indicated on the testa than the seeing children have recuiretl to reach 
approximately the same level. 

3010. Coliroa, Mary M. A history of State care of the blind and deaf in 
Tennessee- Master’s, 1^2. Tennessee. 144 p. ms. 

3011. Crozier, Ada B. A survey of spinal defects in children of Indianapolis 
schools. Master’s, 1982. Butler. 

3012. Oreen, Ida C. Stammerers and their social adjustment as shown by 
means of eight case studies. Master’s, 1931. Coll, of the Pacific. 

8013. Menriksou, Bmest IBEilmer. A study of breathing and vocal dlsturb- 
anoes of stutterers. Doctor’s. 3932. Iowa. (Ab.stract In: ITnl versify of Iowa 
studies. Sk^ries on aims and progre^ of research, no. 38. New series, no. 248. 
1 P.) 

This study is concerned with voice and breathing dysfunet Innings which occur during 
stuttering. The records of the propositional speech during sixittering indicat<il a 
marked lack of organised interactivity between the functioning of breatiiing und voice 
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prodaclng mechanism The data Indicate that there may be sume )$enerul putterus in 
the relationship of the dysfunctionluffa present during stuttering. 

3014. Sf c fcm an, X^ois Virgrinia. A comparison of certain sound wave charac- 
teristics of stutterers and nonstutterers. Master's. 1032. Xowu. 

3016. Solland, B. F, A Study of the reactions of seelnpr, blind, and deaf 
children to questions on the Otis classification test, 1031-32. Austin, University 
of Texas, 1932. 

8016. Johnson, Wendell. The influence of stuttering; on the porsouaUty. 
Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1032. 140 p. (University of Iowa studies. 

Studies in child welfare, vol. 6, no. 5. First series no, 224, April 1, 1932.) 

The problem is approached by a study of the stutterer’s attitudes uud ndiiptatlons 
relative to school, home, vocational, and social situations. The case study method 
waa employed, featuring case histories, speech clinic cxunilimtions, ui>t«>lilugi uphieu, 
personal interviews, and Intimate observation of ti»e SO stutterers rtuiging in age from 
7 to 42 years. 

3017. Jones, Maurtne Bang*. A study of the abilities and uttltude.s of handi- 
capped children. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 52 p. ms. 

3018. TrfiTn , Tn on, Braymond A. The status of the education of si>eech defec- 
tives in public schools in the United States. Master’s, liKil. Oliio. 70 p. 

MacKane, Beifh. A comparison of the intelligence of deut and hearing 
children. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C„ Col. Univ. 

Studies 130 deaf subjects, consisting of 42 children from un JUHtltutlonul sclimd, and 
88 from a public day school. Three types of tests were given the children. Uenrlng 
children were matched with the deaf, on the basis of sox, uhrouoluglcul age, nationality 
of parents, racial origin, and socio-economic status, and were given the same tests as 
the deaf children The two groups were compared on tlie basis of tnean group pertorm- 
ance, variation within the groups, and by determining the estimate of reliability. Per- 
formance tests find the hearing superior to the deaf. The heurlng boys do not appear to 
be as proportionately superior to the deaf boys, as the hearing girls are to deaf tfirlo. 
The Drever-ColUna performance scale and the Plntner nonlanguage mental tost measure 
different things The same deaf children may ho less than a year retarded in their 
responses to the performance scale, and be two years below tl»e heurlng In tlielr responses 
to the nonlanguage test. 

3020. lyCays, Mildred A. A survey and experimental study of stuttering as 

found among Knoxville city school pupils. Master’s, 1832. Tennessee. 243 
p. ms. 

3021. Merry, BpSlph. Vickers. Problems in the education of visually handi- 
oapped children. Doctor's, 1932. Harvard, Oambrldge, Mass., Harvard uni- 
versity, 1933. 243 p. (Harvard studies in education, vol. 19.) 

3022 , Ness, Agrnes Mary. A comparison of the response and stimulation 
methods in the re-education of speech defectives. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

^23. Onstott, Howard O. Method and approach in speech correction. Mas- 
ter s, 1931. South. Methodist. 

8024. Bagland, Bosalie. Oase study of speech dlflicultles among pupils of 
primary grades. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 189 p. ms. 

case studies of speech-defective children In the first, second, and third grades 
of Tarbox ^ementary school, Nashville, Term, were considered. These children came 
■Qnaer claBtslflcatlon of dyala l la functlonaJL and organic defects of articulation One 
^se was cured, all showed improvement except one; with exception of two, it was 
thought that all eventually could have been cured by the use of the phonetic method. 

3026, Smith, Grace B. A personality study of handicapped children. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Oklahoma, 150 p. ms. 

See also 206, 230, 469, 478, 600, 652, 609, 1018, lllO, 1282, 2438, 2744. 
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children. Doctor’s, 1932. T. C„ Col. Univ. 

Studies 130 deaf subjects, consisting of 42 children from un JUHtltutlonul sclimd, and 
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children were matched with the deaf, on the basis of sox, uhrouoluglcul age, nationality 
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ance, variation within the groups, and by determining the estimate of reliability. Per- 
formance tests find the hearing superior to the deaf. The heurlng boys do not appear to 
be as proportionately superior to the deaf boys, as the hearing girls are to deaf tfirlo. 
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different things The same deaf children may ho less than a year retarded in their 
responses to the performance scale, and be two years below tl»e heurlng In tlielr responses 
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3020. lyCays, Mildred A. A survey and experimental study of stuttering as 

found among Knoxville city school pupils. Master’s, 1832. Tennessee. 243 
p. ms. 

3021. Merry, BpSlph. Vickers. Problems in the education of visually handi- 
oapped children. Doctor's, 1932. Harvard, Oambrldge, Mass., Harvard uni- 
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3022 , Ness, Agrnes Mary. A comparison of the response and stimulation 
methods in the re-education of speech defectives. Master’s, 1932. Iowa. 

^23. Onstott, Howard O. Method and approach in speech correction. Mas- 
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case studies of speech-defective children In the first, second, and third grades 
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3026, Smith, Grace B. A personality study of handicapped children. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Oklahoma, 150 p. ms. 

See also 206, 230, 469, 478, 600, 652, 609, 1018, lllO, 1282, 2438, 2744. 
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♦3041. Silberberg, Irma D. The School of an oxi>orlmout in uOult 

education. Doctor’s, 1932. New York. 217 p. ms. 

A study -was made of the School of Wisdom of Count Kojsorllnw In Parmstadt, Get- 
many. The underlying educational principles on which the School of Wisdom was 
founded are' Individual treatment with the aid of intuition, the power of personal 
Inspiration, and the power of suggestion The principles are applied In all phases of 
the work of the school. The School of Wisdom lina u broad pr<igrain ; i« democratte 
from the social standpoint, but is designed prlnauirlly for those who would become 
leaders; its methods are experimental. 

8042. Stevens, Willard W. Elimination from tlie evemnjt school classes of 
the J Sterling Morton township high school at Cicero, 111, Master’s, 18^. 
Iowa St. Ooll. 

8043. Tsao, Timson, ECein. Status, organization, and significance of uni- 
versity extension in the United, States. Doctor’s, 1932. California. 144 p. ms. 

See aUo 30, 866, 1334, 1364, 1422, 1480, 1814, 2443, 2624, 2662, 2064. 2678, 2720, 2708, 
2838 * 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

* 3044. Acheson, Eunice Mae. Personal and professional characteristics of a 

selected group of deans of women. Doctor’s, 1032. T. C.. Col. tTniv. Chicago, 
111., University of Chicago press, 1932. 211 p. 

The purpose of the study was to analyze the personalities of a Belc*cto<l group of 
“ successful ” deans of women and their relationships with their students. The deans 
studied were from all types of colleges : 15 from non-state colleges and universities, 14 
from state and city teachers colleges and normal schools, 8 from women’s colleges, and 7 
from state universities and colleges. Data were secured from 2,228 Henl<»ra who filled 
out questionnaires dealing with the favorable or unfavorable evaluations of their con- 
tacts with their dean of women ; from questionnaires filled out by the deans and their 
presidents ; and from tests given them to measure personality, emotional stability, ad- 
justability to life and its problems, fair mlndednoss, social intelligence, nnd general 
Intelligence. These deans seem to be a well-balanced. Intelligent, fair-minded and so- 
cially Inclined group of women. They are able to keep abreast of the world nnd to un- 
derstand modern youth ; have sympathy which Inspires students to have confidence In 
their dean; think straight; take a personal interest In each student; are Impartial in 
all dealings with students and others. 

3045. Anderson, D. Mignon. OloGiing expenditures of 90 hlgb-school girls. 
Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Ooll. 

3046. Andrews, Elizabetb. Gordon. A study in personnel of 1,633 students in 

Florida State college for women, 1930-31. Tallahassee, Florida State college 
for women, 1931. 12 p. (Bulletin, vol. 24, no. 4, December 1931.) 

The study takes up the birthplace of parents and students, education of parents, 
paternal occupations, professions, religion, number of children in family, place of stu- 
dents in family, age of students, vocational choices of college women, subjects of inter- 
views. 

* 3047. Bird, Norma. Belationshlps between experience factors, test scores, 

and efficiency, as shown toy a study of four selected groups of women office 
workers. [Doctor’s, 1931. Oolumtoia.] New York City, Columbia university, 
1931. 61 p. (Archives of psychology, no. 126.) 

The aims of this study are : To analyze women office workers into groups based on 
type of work done ; to study the groups analyzing their likenesses and dltferenees ; to 
determine the criteria of success for these clerical positions ; to study tests which will 
differentiate successful from unsuccessful workers ; to study significant experience factors 
as found on experience records ; to study test results and experience factors as corre- 
l^ed with efficiency in office work. The groups of workers studied were ; File clerks, 
typists, ledger clerks, and stenographers. They were divided as follows : 80 file clerks, 
100 typists, 80 ledger clerks, and 100 stenographers. Data Indicate that In general 
Intelligence scores had little direct relation to the success of the clerk. Factors other 
than intelligence are largely operative in determining the success of a clerk. There are 
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two essentials for wise selection in placement as well as for promotion and trunnfer : 
(1) definite knowledge of physical and mental reqnirements of the job ; and T-iJ Ueimue 
]^QQffl 0 dge of physical and mental characteristics of the individual. 

3048. Cooke, Robert Locke. Trade and industrial education for girls and 
•women in California. Doctor’s, 1932. California. 2T4 p. ms. 

Surveys existing opportunities and needs for trade and industrial education for glrlM 
and women at the secondary level, with a discussion of the basic conslderatloiiH which 
should underlie a state program of education of this type in California, with suggostla&s 
lor further extension of the present program. 


3049. Dinsmore, Ressie Jane. The scholastic records and subsequont voca- 
tions of girls enrolled in the Owatoiina, Minn , high school home tKionomIcs 
courses from 1920-1930. Master’s, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 


3050. Gaston, Mabel. A comparative study of women Industrial arts stu- 
dents in the Trenton, N.J., State teachers college. Master’s, 1932. T. C., Col. 
Univ. 35 p. ms. 

3051. Gilbert, Claire Rrin. An experiment in the development of certain 
personality traits in nintli grade girls in Grove high school, Pai’is, Tenn. Mus- 
ters, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 


3052. Keyu, Alice. A comparison of fraternity and nonfraternity women. 
[1931.] Lexington, University of Kentucky. 

8053 Klepinger, Mary Katherine. Problems of 50 senior college girls Involv- 
ing home and social relationships. Masters, 1931. Iowa St. Coll. 


3054. Loxig, Vera Jeffers. Doan of girls in high school. Master’s, 1931. 
South. Methodist. 


3055. Manship, Jessie Elizabeth. The incomes and exi>enditures of single 
women on college faculties. Masters, 1932. Iowa St. Coll. 

3056. Threlkeld, Dean KiXda. A personnel study of 40 junior college girls. 
Master’s [1931]. Kentucky. 

* 3067. Wilson, Grace H. Development of the Young women’s Christian ukso- 
ciation within its environment. Doctor’s, 1032. T. C., Col. Univ. New York 
City, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1033. 156 p. (Contributions to 

education, no. 554.) 

The purpose of the study was to discover the changes In religious and social thought 
and emphaRis, and tlie corresponding changes in educational philosophy and xnetliml that 
have occurred In the national program of tho y.W.C.A. during the iMiHt 25 yearB. and 
to discover how these changes have been relatetl to observable trendu In current religious 
thought, current educational philosophy, and current soclul situations. 


LIBRARIES AND READING 

3058 . Allez, George C. A time study of the activities of the librarians of 
Wisconsin teachers colleges. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

3958. Barron, Mary. Senior high school reading lists based on a study of 
the reading interests, capacities, and needs of foreign children of Ilibblng, 
Minn. Master’s, 1032. Ohio. 104 p. ma. 

3060. Brock, Delpha Rem. Leisure reading of junior and senior high school 
students. Master’s, 1932. Indiana. 129 p. ms. 

S061. Brooks, AUoe 3BL The Integration of library instruction with the hlgh- 
sidiool socdal studies. A library ** job-analysis ” of 12 courses of study. Mas- 
ter’s, 1982. Columbia. {Abstract In: American library association. School 
library yearbook, no. 5; 121-44.) 
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RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


S062. Cadle, Jessie E. Factors affeetinff the choice of books by pupils of the 
intermediate grades. Master’s, 1932. Uenver. 140 p. ms. 

3063. Carnovsky, Eeon. The reading needs of typical student groups with 
special attention to factors contributing to the satisfaction of reading interests. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Chicago. 

3064. Clapp, Helen Wylie. What fourth gra<le children of Fayette county, 
Ky., read. Master’s, 1932 Kentucky- 

3065. Clark, Vira Esther. Home rending interests of Junior high school 
pupils. Master’s, 1931. Chicago. 136 p. ms. 

Books which children read vary with sox, grade, age, ability, and intelllgonee 

3066. Crudup, E. A. An analysis of ai^tlcle.s In the Journal of <*Iteitili’t»l edu- 
cation. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 07 p. ms. 

Study limited to the signed articles that have appeared in the Journal of chemical 
education. Analysis made to determine the types of educational problems which are 
dealt with In the Journal. The writers In the Journal of chemical education were found 
to be primarily interested in nine kinds of educational pr<jblemB, among them : Currlculunor, 
grading, problem working and mathematics, teaching methods and devices, teacher 
training; greatest emphasis was placed on teaching methods and dcvlct^. 

3067. CurrizL, Althea Mabelle. Instruction in the use of books and libraries. 
Master’s, 1932. Western Reserwe. 86 p. ms. 

30^. Dalgleish, Alice. First experiences in literature. New York City, 
Scribner’s sons, 1932. 162 p. (Series on childhood etlucatiou.) 

A study of the various types of literature for children fromi 18 months to 8 years, how 
literature functions In their lives, and the best manner of premutatlon. 

8069. Daniel, Grace MchCullan. Reading interests of high-school pupils. 
Master’s, 1931. Lioutsiana. 

3070 Davis, Raul F. Free reading versus required reading. Master’s, 1982. 
West Va. 

3071. Dickerson, Visa Maude. Free reading in the teaching of English litera- 
ture. Master’s, 1932, Southern California. 

3072. Dobkin, Eva Zeitlin. American children’s magnssineH 1789-1932; a 
brief historical and critical view. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

8073. Downing, Wylmah. A selected list of library books for second grade. 
Master’s, 1982. Peabody. 43 p. ms. 

3074. DubofiE, Anna. An evaluation of children’s books on Indian life. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932. Colo. St, T. C. 

3076. Enrich, Alvin C- The amount of reading and study among college 
students. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1932. 17 p. ms. 

This study attempted to determine the amount of time various groups of college 
students spend, in reading and study and the number of pages read In a given amount 
of time. The results reveal lu general a fairly high relationship between the time spent 
and pages read. Insignificant class and sex differences, and a negligible relationship 
between the amount of reading and either Intelligence or scholarship. 

3076 The extent to which the library is being used. M!nneaxK>lis, 

University of Minnesota, 1932. 11 p. ms. 

This study as one aspect of a larger Investigation has shown that books in history, 
education, geneial literature, and economics comprise the major poison of library circula- 
tion. Furthermore, there appears to be a definite and almost perfect relationship between 
order of subject-matter categories in terms of the number of books placed on 
reserve and the number circulating. 
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3077- Seasonal variation in the xise of the library. Ubrnry 

g[tiarterly. 

The data Included In this report were derived from the library study made diirlnjc the 
year 1930—31 In general, the reeults show periodic peaks in the use of the llhiury, 

3078, The significance of reading in the library. School and HO<‘lety, 

36 : 92-9fi, July 16, 1932. 

Some of the slgnlflcant lesults derived from this study of library reading may In* «»iro- 
marized ns follow.s (1) The relationship between the amount of lihiarv reading ami In- 
telligence Is negligible ; (2) students who spend some time rending In tin* unlveralty 
Uhl ary have a significantly higher scholarship average than those who do not; i3» tl«'> 
degree of relationship between the total amount of reading or amount of reading in the 
library and either Intelligence or scholarship Is significant 

3079 Flyiiii, Bernice Anne. The organization of a free reatling list for 
junior high school English. Master’s, 1932. Southern Ctillfornia. 

3080. Bowler, Allie. Classification of books for teaching art ctlucatiou in 
elementary schools Master’s, 1932. Peabody, 80 p. ms. 

3081. George, Edna. A study of voluntary reading in Everett Junior high 
school Master’s, 1932 Peabody. 105 p. ms. 

3082. Grannis, Edith. B. BC. Library records of teacher-training Instltntlona 
including records of books and other materials, finance, staff, and .service. 
Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

* 3083. Hennig, Euth M. E. Investigation of ** Courses of study in the use 
of libraries ” in high schools. Master’s, 1932. Boston Unlv. 100 p. ms. 

In an attempt to determine the degiec of knowledge of hooks and IlbrnrlcH the average 
hlgh-BChool student posseases, a set of questions was given to 39 grade 11 studentM wlm 
had had no library Instruction. A total of 112. replies to a Questlonimli'i* on training In 
the use of libraries, was received. Data indicate that teaching the usi*- of hooka and 
libraries is steadily progressing. A course is oxitlined to meet the demniidH of HtUilents 
in a 4-year high school, where no previous library training has been given. 

3084. BCenry, Oral V. The mathematics needed for intelligent rending of 
periodicals and Journals. Master’s, 19S2. ‘Washington. 00 p. ms. 

Analysis of mathematics found la the American, Jjadies* hom<* Journal, Saturday evening 
post, Popular science monthly, and New York times Findings ; it was found that the 
greatest ncetl is for knowledge of mathematical terms, especially geometric and arith- 
metical. Other Important phases are: (1) Graphical methods ; (2> ratios; <3) percent- 
age ; (4) foreign money. 

3085. BCenshaw, Erancis BC. A scheme of service fi>r public libraries. Mas- 
ter’s, 1032. Columbia. 

dC^. BCunt, Roy C. A study of the reference materials in high-sohool libra- 
ries of ICansas. Master’s, 1032. Colorado. 

8087. Johnson, Palmer O., and Eurich, Alvin C. The library facilities of 
four groups of land-grant Institutions. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
1032. 35 p. ms. 

3088. Jones, Charles. A study of the optional and required reading of colleiw 
students. Master’s, 1^2. Arkansas. 00 p. ms. 

3060. Xmgro, Greta. An investigation of library conditions in state accredited 
high school of Alabama. Master's, 1032. Columbia. 

*3090. Ziewis, Elisabeth. Magazine reading Interests of hlgh-echool students; 
A survey of the periodical literature read In the Roslyn high school and a 
compaidson with other studies of a similar character made elsewhere. Master’s, 
1982. New Y<wk. 81 pw m». 
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3091. IlIrLffeiifelter, Ulary R, The imlexiiij; of Ainerloim cHlucutional periodi- 
cals published during the first three quarters of the iiinettnuith <’entnry. Mas- 
ter's, 1932. Golunibia. 

3092. Lyle, Chiy R. The selection of civil englneerlnK Journals in tiie c^oUege 
engineering library. Master's, 1932. Columbia. 

8093. McClenahan, Stella E, The growth of school libraries in America, 
Master’s, 1932. Oolo. St. T. C, 

3094. Matt, Harold D. A survey of the Industrial arts Ubrtiries in junior 
and senior high schools with an enrollment of 200 or more, located In the eastern 
half of Iowa. Master’s [1932]. Iowa St. Ooll. 12S j>. ms. 

It included tbe Industrial arts libraries in junior ntnl senior high scIu»o1k with, an 
enrollment of 200 or more, located In the eastern half of Iowa. 

3095. Melvin, Mrs, Belva L. The school library and the teaching of junior 
high school geography. Master’s, 1932. Nebraska. 83 p. ms. 

3096 Michigan. ITniversity. A buying guide for elementary school libraries 
with an appended list of books for nursery school and kindergarten t*hil<U*€n, 
based on the titles selected for the University of Michigan eleintujtary school 
library. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan press, 1932. p. 

The books were not graded in the belief that the f<wi‘r age or grade Inbids rmt upon 
hooks, the more general and effective will be their use by the whole group of boya and 
girls concerned. 

3097. Nerwland, Evens. A study of allusions to science In xnagazlnes. Mas- 
ter’s, 1932 Oolo. St. T. O. 

3098. Owens, Lawrence W. Survey of books, magazines and i>apers in Mize, 
Miss. Master’s, 1932 Peabody, 58 p. ms. 

A study of books, magazines, and papers inside the corporate Hmlts of Mize, Mlsa., a 
town with a population of 426. Findings : Total books 4,ld4, xnagaeincs »1 copies, 63 
copies dally newspapers, 60 copies of other papers and periodicals. 

3099. Pepper, Margaret R- An analysis of early professional books for 
teachers. Master’s, 1931. George Washington. 64 p, ms. 

8100. Petersen, Lena Marie. Free reading In the junior high schools of ILiOS 
Angeles. Master’s, 1932. Southern California. 

3101, Pollock, Josephine. A study of the utilization of the Iowa curriculum 
standards in evaluating current literature. Master's, 1932. Iowa. 

’• 3102. Pringle, Adeline Melen. Am evaluation of the book review as a 
means of stimulating children’s library reading, Master^s, 1962 New Tork. 
90 p. ms. 


3103. Randall, William M. The college library. A descriptive study of .the 
libraries in 4-year liberal arts colleges in the United States. Chicago, 111., 
University of Chicago press, 1932 165 p. 


^ financial aspects of college libraries, buUdlnga, staff, size and growth of 
book collections, content of the book collections, miscellaneous techniques and routine, 
and college library standards. 


B^sves, Pearl V. The reading interests of senior noirxnal training stu- 
dents in Iowa. MastCT’s, 1932 N<wthwestem. 

3106. Rohb, Kathryn. Some standards by which to judge children’s booka 
Doctor’s, 1932 Iowa. (Abstract in University of Iowa studies. Series on 
aims and progress of research, no. 38.* New series, no. 248. Ip.) 

stu^ It is found that children’s literature In different periods of history has 
been influenced by the adult attitudes toward children, and that children’s storiS are 
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determined by tills attitude. Tbe same standards by wbicb the literary value of adult 
boohs are established can be applied to books Intended for children. 

8106. Sclme'bly, EUswortli- A reading- list for students in rural high schools. 
Master’s, 1982. Oolo. Sl^s. T. G. 

8107. Shoexnalcer, John A. The nature and e3:tent of use of library facilities 
in the elementary schools of Susquehanna county. Pa. Master’s, 1932. New 
York. 49 p. ms. 

8108. Skekell, Bfde Jewell. Organization and administration of the high- 
school library with special reference to teaching pupils its use. Master’s, 1932: 
Texas. 


3109. Slauson, Celeste M. Comparison of the service of the study hall library 
and the separate library in the Junior high school. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

3110. Snyder, James Foley. A study of high-school libraries in Kentucky. 
Master’s, 1981. Chicago. 109 p. 

A survey study to determine how well the libraries of the schools of Kentucky have 
met the standard's of the Association of colleses and secondary schools of the southern 
states. 


3111. Sommers, Luther B. Use of periodicals in hlgli schools. Master’s, 1932. 
Peabody. 77 p. ms. 

Questionnaires from 000 southern association high schools and 1S3 state accredited high 
schools were studied ; questions were answered by 3,070 students ; and experiment was 
conducted three months in Homestead high school. Homestead, Pla. 

3112. Stinson, Buth Btta. The evaluation of methods of reporting on outside 
readings in high-school English. Master’s, 1932. Oklahoma. 86 p. ms. 

3113. Stout, Boris O. An evaluative study of the use of books in a modem 
elementary school program. Master’s, 1032. Ohio. 78 p. ms. 

8114. Thorson, Orrin Lucian. The voluntary reading of the pupils In a O-year 
high school. Master’s, 1^1. Chicago. 116 p. 

Deals with the nature and extent of voluntary reading done by bigh-achool pupils 
under a a reorganized plan of instruction. 

8116. Toser, Marie A. Study-work library manual. Master’s, 19^ Colorado. 

3116. Veal, Bosa Cornelia. Physical make-up of recent library books for 
young children. Master’s, 1932. Peabody. 108 p. ms. 

3117. Viebe, Lucile. The library in the demonstration school. Master’s, 1982. 
Ind. St. T, C. 167 p. ms. (Abstract in : Indiana State teachers college. 
Teachers college Journal, 3: 286-87, July 1932.) 

Suggests a model library for a demonstration school of a teachers college, based upon 
Information of actual working conditions that now exist. 

3118. Wilson, Melen Elizabetb. The method and extent of realization of the 
aims of recreational reading. Master’s. 1932. Southern California. 

3119. Woodworth, Bachel. School library publicity in senior high school 
newspapers. Master’s, 1932. Columbia. 

81^. Voung^, Catherine. The history of the Texas State library. Master’s, 
1982. Texas. 


3121. Zeleny, IFlorence. An analytical and experinientiil atu<ly of the reading 
abilities of students of the St. Cloud teachers college. Master’s, 1932. Minne- 
sota. 192 p. ms. 
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A 

AJabajxia ploytechnlc institute, 245, 387, 866, 1050, 
1208, 1930, 2645. 2732. 

American university, 14, 158, 186, 286, 1323, 15C7, 
1743, 1771, 2433, 2560, 2783, 2845, 20^. 

Arkansas, University of, 808, 912, 955, 1354, 1600, 
1782-1785, 3088. 

Arkansas State teachers college, Conway, 858 

B 

Birminghoni’Southern college, 113 

Boston college, 202, 248, 661, 672, 721-722, 802, 813- 
814, 826, 832, 843, 1021, 1432, 2286, 2307, 2364, 2512, 
2793,3030 

Boston university, 38, 182, 664, 670, 751, 094, 1177, 
1653, 1627, 1714, 2i;«, 2787, 2810, 3083, 

Brigham Young university, 1160, 1929, 2244, 2419. 

Brown university, 265, 2282, 2490, 2552. 

Buffalo, University of, 1300, 1502, 1666, 2479, aiOO. 
2830. 

Butler university, 61, 488, lOlG, 1257, 1062, 2588. 3011, 

0 

California, University of, 16, 213, Zii, 301, 445, 459, 
769, 894, 1266, 1311, 1317, 1360, 1378, 1411, 1484, 1408, 
1672, 1791, 1810, 1813, 1817, 1018, 1966, 1979, 1986, 
2003, 2228, 2758, 2821, 2863, 2029, 2091, 3009, 3043. 
3048. 

Catholic university of America, 104, 176, 284-285, 
300, 307, 582, 1086, 1076, 1373, 2431, 2561, 2864, 2035, 
2997-2998. 

Chicago, University of, 142, 208, 365, 413, 420, 481, 
499, 510, 565, 668, 671-672, 680, 688, 697, 608, 776, 778, 
786, 810, 820, 827. 8H0-R61, 869. 89(Wt91, 905, Oai- 
921, 943, 982. 1006, 1025, 1029, 1041, 1086, 1173, 1176, 
1180, 1200, 1250, 1287, 1291, 1294, 1316, 1320, 1328- 

1330, 1352, 1369, 1393. 1421, 1436. 1447, 1614, 1540, 

1682, 1662, 1741-1742, 1760-1770, 1815, 1845. 1863. 
1860, 1873, 1948, 1961, 2020, 2022, 2037, 2068, 2126, 

2144, 2146, 2150, 2193, 2265. 2312. 2480. 2409, 2506, 

2638, 2690, 2714, 2852. 2H65, 3006. 3063, 3065. 3103, 

3110, 3114. 

Cincinnati, University of. 2741. 

Claremont colleges, 1117, 1181, 1464, 1587, 1601, 1616, 
2671, 2756, 2888. 

Collws Of the City of New York. 7, 30, 147, 176, 195, 
253, 840, 371, 386, 614, 618. 623, 666, 684, 707, 762. 
766, 831, 840, 849. 886, 89»'«00, 1022, 1072, 1166, 1164, 
1197, 1436, 1794, 2264. 2401, 2464, 3491, 2820, 2885, 
2927,3000,3002 

College of tile Baciflc, 122^ 1220, 3120, 2164, 2417, 
2452, 248S, 8012. 

CkiOege of William axtd ary, 642. 


Colorado, University of, 136, 1«7, I9I, 341. 602, 660, 
664, 741, 746, 7(10, 815, 864. 872, 878, 1061, U60, 1182, 
1371, 1478, 1481, 1689, 1762, 1848, 1999, 2081, 2143, 
2235, 2368, 2458, 2483, 2883, 2704, 2764, 3766, 3816, 
2833, 2900, 2904, 2931, fiOHO, 3116 

Colorado agricultural college, 2679, 2684, 3707, 37tl* 
2718. 

Colorado Btnto teachers collogis Orneley, 336. 360^ 
650, 360, 396, 466-487, 501, 507. 511, 616, 833, 547, 
657, 575, 690, 643, 048, 662, 709, 732, 738, 789, 794, 
826, 896, 931, 941-942, 069, 1014, 10)7, 1033, 1036, 
1116, 1123, 1132, 1146, 1165, 118:t. llH.'i, 1313, 1314, 

1217, 1334, 1264, 1202, 1303, UHIH, 132(1, 1336, 1346, 

1347, 1368, 1379, tilHl, 1409, 14:W, 1501, 1623, 1639. 

1632-1535, 1630-1640, 1660, 1567. 1638, 1707, 

1718, 1824, 1857, mH, 1028, IWCl, 1093, 2066. 3074- 
2075, 2009, 2110, 2152, gl.M, 2160, 2172. 3186, 3189. 
2198, 2241. 2410, 2613. 2018. 3705. 2780, 3786, 3702, 
2794, 270H, 2801, 2815, 2^;)7-3s3«, 2841, 3906. 3919, 
3074. !«)9:t, 3097. 3100. 

Columbia umversiti, 56, 99, 119, 14I, 167, 160, 168, 
190, 2;«-232, 205, 290, 30ft, 310-3)1, 313, 316, 333-333, 
329, 333, 330, 342, 346-34ft, 358, 401 , 41 1. 430, 496, Ml, 
071, 681, 817, 835. 976, lO.VMOft?, 1000, 1066, 1071, 
1077, 1081, llWi, 1OH0-1O«#, I<iy2-1093, 1146, 1166, 
1301, 1280, 17(W, 1723. 1730, 17H«. 1811, 1876, 1046. 
3070, 2004, 2270, 2366, 2437, 2444 , 2448. 3450, 3460» 
2465, 2484-2485, 2407-2498, 2513, 2641, 3644-3645, 
2566, 2562, 2568, 2572, 2580-25HI, 2033, 3843, 3304, 

2916, 3917, 2936. 3940, 2046, 3961, 3966, 3971, 3976, 

2981, 2983, 2996, 3047, 3068, 3001, 3072, 3QH3, 3086, 

3089. 3091-3002. 8109, 3119. 

Columbia university, Teachers college, 13, 108-1Q9, 
132, 164-165, 159, 104, 171-173, 181, 189, 193, 306, 3ia» 
221, 233, 247, 278-270, 291-294, 330. 347-349, 361-863* 
366, 302, 304, 399, 427, 475, 640, 634 , 679, 694. 737, 749, 
702, 833-834, 837, 876, HU8, 916, 946-4M0, 961, 966, 967, 
900,092, 1016, 1043, 1060, 1087, 1097, 1833, 1237, 1353, 
1360, 1264, 1289, 1388, 1600-1501, 1508-1509, 1530, 
1548, 1569, 1683, 1500, 1600, 1617, 1039, lOOtf, 1666, 

1887, 1720, 1727, 1728, 1751, 1796-1796, 1804, 1631, 

1852, 1007, 1936, 1068, 3000, 2063, 3066-3067, 3IW1, 
2080, 2117, 2139, 2160, 2175, 2233 2234, 3388, 3380, 
3273, 2302, 2318, 2361-2362, 2374 , 2402, 3463, 3463, 
3471-3472, 3481, 2507, 3514, 2530, 2SIB, 2546-2549, 
26(16, 2886, 3838, 3574, 2849, 2H69, 3383, 3896, 2897, 
2007, 2932, 2984-2966, 2967, 2963, 3006, 8019, 80S6. 
3037,3044,3060,3067. 

Cornell university, 17, 66, 370. 773. 1343, 1864, 1880, 
2181, 2217, 3230. 3616, 3698, 3844. 
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Cizek method, 1161. 

Claflln, Cee, 38. 

dasB size, 797, |.298, 1313, 1320. 

Class sponsors, 1368. 

Classic nayths, 626. 

ClasBlflcatlon, grading, and promotion, 
2048-2060. 

Clerical training. See Commercial educa- 
tion 

Cluba, 862, 1226, 2115, 2118, 2121, 2127, 
2186, 2680, 2724, 2780. 

Co-currlcular actlTltles, 1403. 

Coleman report, 680, 684. 

College entrance See Entrance require- 
msnts. 

College finances. Sep Higher education. 

College success, prediction. See Student 
personnel problems. 

Colleges and nnlversltles. See Higher edu- 
cation. 

Colorado, education, 1292, 1826^ 1481, 1483, 
1666, 1921, 1932, 2166, 2718, 2792, 2906 ; 


Colorado, education — Continued 

Colorado Springs, 1358 ; Denver, 1447, 
1657, 2140 ; Greeley, 2613, 2919, 8033 ; 
Louisville, 2707 ; Pueblo, 1313 ; Trini- 
dad, 1313 ; Washington, 1379 ; Wash- 
ington county, 136. 

Comexdus, 16. 

Commencement programs, 2039. 

Commercial education, 2780—2842. 

Commercial law, 1380. 

Committee of twelve, 680. 

Compulsory education, 1863. 

Condorcet, 195. 

Connecticut, education, 1189, 1388, 1732, 
2019, 2141, 2810, 3029 ; Darien, 361 ; 
New Britain, 1516 , New Haven, 1831, 
3032 ; Simsbury, 569. 

Consolidation and transportation, 1879— 
1906. 

Continuation schools. See Dducatlon ex- 
tension 

Contract and unit plans, 222—228. 

Cooperative education, 1322 

Corporal punishment, 37. 

Corrective gymnastics. See Health and 
physical education. 

Correspondence study. See Education ex- 
tension. 

Costume, 2406, 2548. 

Country day schools, 2316. 

Country home schools, 147. 

County unit, 1969. 

Creative education, 106, 526, 529, 703. 

Critic teacher, 1549. See also Practice 
teaching. 

Cubans, education, 2922, 

Cuhberley, 79. 

Cultural education, 15, 48. 

Current educational conditions, 88—140 ; 
Foreign countries, 141—187. 

Curriculum studies, 2061—2086. 

D 

Dancing, 2287, 2433, 2440. 

David Copperfleld, 646. 

Deaf. Sep Physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Deans, 1667, 1749, 1813, 1848, 3044, 3064. 

Debating. See Dramatics and elocution. 

Degrees, academic, 1727. 

Delaware, education, 1183, 1743. 

Demonstration scbools, 3117. 

Departmentalization, 1831. 

Descartes, 876- 

Development room, 297. 

Dewey, John, 16, 62, 77, 80, 1701, 2671. 

Dewey, Melvil, S3. 

Dickens, Charles, 37, 76, 78. 

Diet. Bee Nutrition. 

Discipline. See School management. 

Dissertations, abstracts. See Educational 
research. 

Dormitories, 1676, 2238, 2268, 2702. 

Dramatics and elocution, 1223—1247. 
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Economic d«‘i>r<'a»lon, 201. 

Economics. 030, 000, 002, 072. l.l» I. 

Edlbon Bcholttrsbio, 1730. 

Eflueution coursoH. Her Ti‘nt*h**r ti-AiuiiiK. 

Education <lepttrtm«*ntH, 1518. 

Education oxtcuHlon, ;u>20-3013. 

Education of racial K>’'oni»s. 2002-2051. 

Education of woman, ;tO44-;i057. 

Educational anti \<»fittIoital KuiUaucc. 2S57- 
2001 

Educational aHHocIatlonB, 03, 1846. 2267, 

Educational OloKraphy, 74—87. 

Educational tiiianca, ltKi7“’l**0H. 

Educational iilatory, 1—78. 

Educational loj^lBlation, 1868—1878. 

Educational motliwls. 8r<T ICtlucational 
theory and practices 8|»cclat methoil* of 
instructloxi. 

Educational paycholOKy, 262-274, 

Educational publicity, 108. IJtOi, 1812, 
1830, 1880, 1840, 1851, 1854. 

Educational roaearcb, 427- 407. 

Educational socioIoRy. Br« Social aaiicetH 
of educotion. 

Educational Mtirvcya. 111-140: Alacluta 
county, Pla., 1365 ; Andoraon county, 
Tcnn., 121; Aurora. Ohio, 124; Bolivar 
count. y, MIhh., 140; Calcasieu parish, 
I,a.. 128; Carroll c«»unty, liul., llOiCniw 
county, Ncbr . 1371; Chlcaffo. III,. 132; 
Clovclantl county, <ikla.. 188; Kstsncln, 
N.M„ 127; Plorids, 137; Indiana, 18»; 
Jones county. Mias., iHO; Kansas. 1448; 
Ija Oraaac county, Ind., 120; Mains. 
1729; Meigs county, Tenn., Ill; Mo^loc 
county, C*sllf., 122; Montgomery county, 
Tcnn., 128; Nashvlils. Tsnn.. 112; Nc 
yada. 117; Kniicrtsuii county. Tsnn.. 188; 
fian Jose, rallf., 3420 : Scott connty. 
Ky., 128 ; Spokane county. Wash., 188 ; 
StFuthers, Ohio. 125; Superior, Arts., 
180; TTnlcol county, Tenn., 384; Wash- 
iufl^on county. Coin.. 180; White county. 
Tenn., liS. 

Educational tendencies. Sec Current edu- 
cational eondStlosa, 

Educational teats. 857-488. 

Educational theory and practice. 301—208, 

Edwards, Richard, 34. 

Elementary etJucation. 1280-1818. 

BUminatfon of studenta. 8e« Retardation 
and elimination. 

Emory college. 1872. 

Emotions, 18.38. 

Employment sgenelea. 2455. 

Employment blanks, 1778. 

Engineering education, 3485. See else Pro- 
feasioaal education. 

England, education. 356. 540. SSI, 8S80. 

English clssalca. See ICwgHsh literature. 

EttgUsb grammar and compoaltton, 621-812. 

English language, 681-850. 

BogUrit literature, 835-850. 


Enrollments, 1395, 1711, 1738, 1706, 1789, 
2045, 2752. 

Kntrniico requirements, 749, 1071, 1717. 

Knvironment, 1055. Bee also Social as- 
pects of education. 

ICquullsntioa of school funds. Bec Educa- 
tional flnttnco. 

Krasmus, 87. 

Bi'igeun, John Scotus, 86. 

KBBttya, 022. 

EuklmoR, 'ducatlon, 2903. 

EveninK schools. 1800, 2644, 2062, 2664r- 
266.7. Bve also Education extension. 

Exaiulnattons. 20S6-2112. 

Exceptional children, 2952—3025. 

Experimental schoeda. Bee I'rogressive ed- 
ucation. 

Extracurricular activities, 2113-2136. 

Fnllnre of puplle. 2137-2144. 

Farm practice, 2673. 

Farm nhopu, 2052, 2070. 

Pear, 1075. 

Fwlerni retatlona to education, 3, DS, 1821, 
2674, 291,3, 2927 

Feeble-minded children. Bee Subnormal 
cblldnm. 

Pellowahipe. Bee Scholarships and fellow- 
sbipK. 

Fichte, 16. 

Fiction, 640. 

Fliinuee, 976. Bee atao Educational flnnnce. 

Florida, education, 33, 06, 137, 680, 688, 
850. 1413, 1616, 1061, 2027, 2032, 2227, 
2616, 2649, 2652, 3040 ; Alachua county, 
1355 ; Dade county, 2647 ; Key West, 
2922 : Manatci^ county, 2354 ; St. John's 
county, 2461 ; Sneads, 2048. 

Folk high school, 174. 

Follow-up work, 1462. See alee Guidance^ 

Footedneas. 2282. 

Foreign languages, 661—718. 

Forestry, 1790. 

Fortescue, Btr John, 75. 

Foster homes. 2459. 

France, lalucAtion, 147, 152. 150, 176, 182. 

Fraternity students, 1709, 1739. 1745. 3052. 

Free Waldorf school, 178. 

Freedom of speech, 808. 

French language. Bee Danguagea, modem. 

Kreahman week, 450. 

Freahmen, 867, 490, 818, 588, 835, 046, 
58S. 748, 859, 910, 963, 1016, 1212, 1843, 
1867, 3474, 1660, 1662, 1660, 1682. 1684. 
1684, 1696-1701, 1703, 1710, 1716, 1721, 
1725-1726. 1736, 1742, 1746, 1763. 1750- 
1758. 1782-1786, 1795. 1798, 1805, 2141, 
3160. 2358, 2872, 2408. 2407, 2865. 

Frienda colleges, 2180. 

Froebet, 36. 

Gt 

Oamea, 2288. Bee eJeo Play and recrea- 
tion. 
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Gaudlg, Hugo, 47 
Geography, 982—99® 

Geometry, 78f>- 850. 

Georgia., education, 26, 29, 46, 1396, 1487, 
1616, 1866, 2009, 2023, 2732, 2938 ; 

Atlanta, 44 ; Garden county, 6 
German language See Lianguages, modern 
German literature, 625, 2529 
Germany, education, 47, 143, 147, 150— 

151, 165-166, 174r-176, 178, 3041. 

Gestalt theory, 1079, 1099 
Gifted children, 2957-2963 
Gifts to education, 1945 
Girl scouts, 2125 
“ Good wrlilng ”, 661. 

Grading. See Ahillty grouping ; Classifica- 
tion grading and promotion ; Maries and 
marking 

Graduate work, 1718, 1727, 1804 
Graduates, college, 1540-1541, 1668, 1638, 
1690, 1706, 1712, 1762, 2124, 2609 ; 

elementary schools, 2872 ; high school, 
1321, 1848-1350, 1361, 1369, 1373, 1384, 
1387, 1423. 1435, 1462, 1770, 1787, 2155, 
2166, 2679, 2801, 2860, 2809, 2886 ; 

junior colleges, 1461—1462 ; private school, 
1321. 

Graduating exercises, 1323 
Great Britain, education, 187 
Group study, 236. 

Guidance, educational aud vocational, 2857— 
2901. 

Gymnastics See Health and physical edu- 
cation. 

H 

Handbooks, 1195, 1453, 1862, 2666 
Handedness, 495, -500. 

Handicapped children. See Physically hand- 
icapped children. 

Handwriting, 495—503. 

Harper, William Rainey, 1759. 

Health and physical education, 2261—2426 
Hearing, 2373 

Hebrews, education, 141, 2450, 2493, 2577, 
2917, 2923. 

Herbart, 16, 80. 

High school graduates. See Graduates, 
high school. 

High schools. See Secondary education. 
Higher education, 1659—1807. 

Hinduism, 2566. 

History, 997-1037. 

Home and school Bee Social aspects of 
education. 

Home economics, 2678—2779. 

Home making, 2714, 2717, 2740, 2746, 2768. 
Home-rooms, 229—230. 

Home study, 1013, 2048. 

Homogeneous grouping. See Ability group- 
ing. 

Honor students, 1778., 1806 
Herne-Ashbaugh, 511. 

Byglene. See Health and physical educa- 
tion. 


1 

Idaho, education, 103, 1821. 

Idylls of the king, 620 

Illinois, education, 647, 852, 1330, 1359, 
1421, 1462, 1840, 1948, 1983, 1098, 2030, 
2159, 2250, 2400, 2500, 2002, 2816 ; Chi- 
cago, 132, 365, 1019, 1028, 1393, 1480, 
2041, 2408, 2415, 2605 ; Cicero, 3042 ; 
Cook county, 1988 ; Des Plaines, 1446 ; 
Highland Park, 1392 ; Moline, 761. 

Illiteracy, 3029. 

Improvement of teachers in service, 1614— 
1619 

India, education, 144, 169, 2427 

Indiana, education, 63, 139, 1010, 1377, 
1515, 1649, 1638, 1825, 1962, 2001, 2245, 
2413, 2436, 2749, 2893 ; Bloomington, 

384 ; Carroll county, 115 ; Dugger, 2166 ; 
East Chicago, 2619 ; Ft Wayne, 300 ; 
Harrison county, 1560 ; Honey Creek 
township, 1978 , Indianapolis, 1406, 2467, 
8011 ; La Grange county, 120 ; lAgans- 
port, 2862 ; New Albany, 73 ; Orange 
county, 51 ; Pulaski count.v, 04 ; Terre 
Haute, 2875 ; Vigo county, 2314. 

Indiana, 10, 1032. See also Racial groups, 
education. 

Individual differences, 231, 234, 2411 See 
also Sex differences. 

Individual Instruction, 231—236. 

Industrial education See Manual and vo- 
cational training 

Injuries, liability for, 1842. 

Institute of school experimentation, 427 

Institutes. See Private schools. 

Insurance, school, 1836, 1848, 1847, 1849. 

Intelligence tests. See Tests, psychological. 

International aspects of education, 188—190 

Interviews, 1797. 

Iowa, education. 960, 972, 1265, 1339, 1357, 
1683, 1640, 1836, 1878, 1884, 1909, 1040, 
2140, 2319, 2371, 2608, 2681, 2644, 2686, 
2098. 2995, 3096, 3104; Cherokee county, 
1423 ; Hardin county, 1899 ; Iowa county, 
1387 ; Mahaska county, 1361 ; Mont- 
gomery county, 1384 ; Tama comity, 1360 

Iraq, education, 154. 

Irish Free State, education, 146. 

Itinerant instruction, 98. 

T 

Janitorial service, 2259—2260. 

Japan, education, 170—171. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 31. 

Jesuits, education, 1731. 

Jesus Christ, 208. 

Jews. See Hebrews. 

John F. Slater fund, 2929. 

Journal of chemical education, contents, 
3066. 

Journalism, 1248-1252. 

Junior colleges 1454—1475. 

Junior high schools, 1416—1463. 

Juvenile court, 2979, 8004. 
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s: 

Kansas, education, 10, 2S0. 632. 768, 800, 
860, 1005, 1144, 1168, 1443, 1462, 1482, 
1603, 1598, 1867, 1874, 1870, 1008, 1011, 
1937-1938, 1042, 1052, 1080, 1091, 2161, 
2321, 2646, 2694, 2724, 2730, 2778, 2047, 
8086 ; Bonner Springs, 988 ; CbautnuQua 
county, 1947 , Cowley county, 382 ; HlRh< 
land Park, 988; Junction City, 2131; 
Lincoln, 2058 ; Llnwood, 088 ; Lyon 
county, 1307 ; Oskaloosa, OSS ; Pawnee 
county, 1080 ; Plttsburs, 2302 ; Reno 
county, 1034 , Sallna county, 2714 ; 
Wichita, 218, 1302, 1366. 

Kentucky, education, 24, lOO, 753, 024, 

930, 035, 1362, 1450, 1606, 1586, 1616. 
1819, 5012, 2030, 2760, 2880. 2043, ;tllO; 
Ballard county, 5 ; Boyd county, 28 ; 
Payette county. 3604 ; Orant county, 
2079 ; HenderBon county, 1074 ; Laurel 
county, 65 ; Leslie county, 2374 ; Lexlnic- 
ton, 2760 ; Mafi^>fnu county, 4 ; Murray, 
1280 ; Pendleton county, 54 ; Rockcastle 
county, 45 ; Scot t county, 123. 

Keyser, Casslua J., 84. 

Kindergarten education, 1280—1318. 

Korea, education, 167— 158, 186, 

Labor and education, 90, 

Laboratory method, ftrv Cantract and unit 
plans. 

Laboratory scboola. 8cc Practice teaching. 

Land-grant colleges, 1711, 1780, S08T. 

Languages, ancient, 651—674 ; modern, 075— 
718. 

Lantern slides. Sec Visual instruction. 

Larceny. 1317, 2431. 

Liearnetl societies, 20. 

Learning. 8ec Bducatiuual psychology. 

Xi«gislatton. Sfc hhlucatlonal legislation. 

Leisure, 04, 1127, 1446, 2288. 2434, 2472, 
2716. Sec olso 1‘lay and recreation. 

Lesson alignment, 1311, 1827. 

Librarians, 3058. 

Libraries and reading, 3058—3121. 

Library instruction, 3061, lt067. 

Xdbrary training. See IToresMlanal <'duca- 
tlon. 

Lithuania, education, 149. 

Locke, ,Tohn, 16, 74. 

Loomfixing. See Manual and vocational 
training. 

Louisiana, etlucation. 46, 328, 712. 743. 
918, 1547. 1570, 150.5, 1616. 1006. 2121, 
2394, 2642-2043. 2651, 2058, 2092, 2721, 
2796, 2824 ; Baton Rouge. 688 ; Cal- 

casieu parish, 128, 2046 ; New Orleans, 
2704, 2a'tS; St. I^ndry pnriMh. 2268; 
Tioga. 1876; Webster parish, 2735. 

ac 

ICadraa Presidency, education, 144. 

Maine, education, 3692, 1720, 2073; I5alr- 
field. 241 ; Xjewiston. 2408. 


Manual and vocational trniuing, 2580— 
2641. 

Manuscript writing, 496. 

Marks and marking, 2145—2153. 

Marriage, 2452, 2481. 

Maryland, education, 9, 1616, 1743, 1820 

Massaebusette. education, 11, 65, 1388, 

1027, 2105; Dedham, 654; Holyoke, 

2790 ; North Adams, 1565 ; North Attle- 
boro, 2804. 

Mathematics, 719—850. 

Mechanical aptitude tests. See Teats, me- 
chanical aptitude 

Mechanical drawing, 1194, 1200, 1218 

Mechanical engineering. Sec Professional 
education. 

Memory. See Retention 

Medical education. See Professional edu- 
cation. 

Menuonites, education, 2558. 

Mental development. See Educational 
psychology. 

Mental hygiene, 2401—2402. 

Mental tests. Sec Testa, psychological. 

Metabolism, 2004. 

Methodist church, education, 53, 1T41, 

2584. 

Methods of study, 237-239. 

Mexicans in the I'nltcd Bttxtes. See Racial 
groups, education. 

Mexico, eclucatlon, 1987, 2106. 

Michigan, ediicatioii, 1511. 1514, 1600, 

1956, 2080, 2803; Ih‘trolt, 046, 1437, 
1030 ; Qmss Lake, 389 ; Ingham county, 
2887 

Microbiology, 2329. 

Military education, 1004. 1321, 1308, 1714. 

Milton. John, 16. 

Mining. See Manual and vocational train- 
ing. 

Minnesota, education. 1492, 1613, 2591, 

2716, 2763; Xlibbing. 8059; Minneapolis, 
1270; Owatonna, 3049; Polk county, 
1943. 

Mission schools, lO. 

Mississippi, education, 32, 1037, 1016, 1805, 
2010, 2246, 2751, 2794, 2041; Bolivar 
county, 140 ; Jackson, 744 ; Jones county, 
136 ; Mine, 3008 ; Warren county, 578. 

Missouri, educatiun, 1568, 1002, 1610, 

1747, 1917, 2017, 2020, 2038, 2618; 

Boone county, 2477 ; Capa Girardeau, 
2770; St. Louis, 1301. 

Modern languages. See Languagi^ modern. 

Montaigne, 16, 

Montana, edueatloii, 1901 ; Silver Bow 
county, 1041. 

Moore, G E., 77. 

Moral and character education, 2507—2636. 

More, Str Thomas, 81. 

Motion pictures, 857, 860, 809, 1410, 2470. 
See altHf Visual instruction. 

Motivation, 277, 678, 1011. 

Motor skill, 280. 2484, 2480, 2502 . 

Mulcaster, 16, 

Music education, 1100—1176. 

Mysore, education, 160. 
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N 

National association for tUe advancement 
of colored people, 2945. 

National paries, 2429. 

National shrines, 477. 

Nationalism, 101. 

Naturalization, 98. 

Nature study, 880—904. 

Nehraslea, education, 5S5, 1189, 1326, 1444, 
1607, 1628, 1868, 1993, 2062, 2386, 2396, 
2644, 2808 ; Cass county, 1371 ; Lincoln, 
2723 

Nesroes, education, 2928—2951 

Nevada, education, 117. 

New £)ngland, education, 14. 

New Hampshire, education, 897, 1553, 

- 2132, 2898 ; Charlestown, 2145. 

New Jersey, education, 1189, 1219, 1440, 
1506, 1696, 1629, 1870-1871, 2136, 2389, 
2868 ; Dover, 886 ; Jersey City, 2996 ; 
Maplewood, 2299 , New Srunswick, 1433 ; 
“South Orange, 2299 ; Trenton, 2523 ; 
West New 'S'ork, 781 

New Mexico, education, 636, 1491, 1953, 
1987 ; Estancla, 127. 

New York, education, 684, 1219, 1343, 1380, 
1864, 1966, 2804 ; Brooklyn, 717 ; Buf- 
falo, 1502 ; Groton, 1880 ; New York 
City, 7, 30, 619, 624, 684-686, 707, 899— 
900, 1189, 2168, 2434, 2601, 2641, 2976, 
8000, 3002 ; Rochester, 2976 ; West- 

chester county, 1189. 

Newspapers, 106, 694, 062, 1248, 1251, 

1436, 2136, 2515, 2649-2660, 2074, 8119. 
See also Journalism ; Education^ pub- 
licity. 

Normal schools, 1612-1617. 

North Carolina, educatloxi, 1616, 2607, 

2670, 2002, 2028 ; Buncombe county, 673. 

North central association of colleges and 
secondary schools, 1848, 1869, 2028, 2340, 
2603, 2877. 

North Dakota, education, 06, 1829, 1835, 
1846, 1866, 1964, 2348 ; Burke county, 
1890 ; Traill county, 1924. 

Notebooks, 851. 

Nursery school. See Preschool education. 

Nurses, education See Professional edu- 
cation 

Nutrition, 276, 290, 1297, 2493. See also 
Health and physical education ; Home 
economics. 

O 

Occupations See Guidance ; Vocations. 

Occupational therapy. See Manual and 
focatloual training'. 

Office practice In schools, 1823 

Ohio, education, 43, 980, 1111, 1834, 1396, 
1404, 1669. 1687, 1636, 1822, 1888, 1860- 
1861, 1863, 1862, 1877, 1886, 1926-1926, 
1944, 1960, 1982, 2124, 2142, 2161, 2224, 
2682, 2706, 2789, 2806, 2803, 2978; Ak- 
ron, 658, 1688 : Allen Coim-ty, 2240 ; 

Ashtabula, 1100 ; Aurora, 124 ; Butler 
county, 1100, Cleveland, 71, 80, 317, 


Ohio, education — Continued 

1652, 2543, 2937 , Cleveland Heights 

2456 ; Cincinnati, 2734 ; Columbus, 106, 
2627 ; Dayton, 2549, 2030 ; Defiance 

county, 1676 , Erie county, 236 ; Eosto- 
ria, 2158 ; Franklin county, 2986 ; Henry 
county, 1576 ; Huron county, 2868 ; 
Jackson county, 1887 ; Morgan couu'ty, 
1976 ; Muskingum county, 1900 ; New 
Concord, 1911 ; Preble county, 1406 ; 
Sandusky county, 1847 ; Shelby county, 
2890 ; Stark county, 1882 ; Struthers, 
125 ; Washington C. H., 2256 ; WiUlams 
county, 1576 ; Wyandot county, 1903. 

Oklahoma, education, 690, 854, 1248, 1477, 
1616, 1649, 1657, 1843, 1912, 1961, 1954, 
2016, 2029, 2047, 2049, 2466, 2668, 2708, 
2788, 2877 ; Caddo county, 18 ; Carter 
county, 1077 ; Cimarron county, 1955 ; 
Cleveland, 1002 ; Cleveland county, 138 ; 
Coal county, 1883 ; Jackson county, 
1885 ; McCurtain county, 2, 1658 ; Ma- 
jor county, 1970 ; Payne county, 1889 ; 
Pawnee county, 2925 ; Pittsburg coun'ty, 
1558, 1958 ; Shawnee, 1253 ; Tulsa, 1605, 
2801. 

Opportunity rooms, 2962. See <tl8o Excep- 
tional children. 

Oral reading. See Reading 

Oregon, education, 1973. 

Orientation courses, 1476, 1689, 1742. 

Orphans, 304, 1274. 

Orthopedic cases. See Physically handi- 
capped children. 

Out-of-school activities. See Play and rec- 
reation. 

P 

Palestine, education, 141. 

Palmer, Harold E., 551 

Pantomime, 1233 

Parent and child, 279, 306. 

Parent education. 1273, 2336-2337, 2462, 
2478, 2604, 3020 

Parent-teacher associations, 2454, 2948. 

Parochial schools, 68, 69, 1301, 1372, 2369. 
See also Ca'thollc education ; Rellgio'oa 
and church education, 

Pearson correlation, 745. 

Pennsylvania, education, 89, 984, 1206, 

1677, 1631, 1812, 1820, 1946, 1996, 

2316, 2866; Allegheny county, 1237; 

Berks county, 1566 ; Bethlehem, 2310 ; 
Cen'ter county, 1208 ; Clarion county, 
2086 ; Hollldaysburg, 2232 ; Docb Haven, 
629 ; Philadelphia, 1332, 3034 ; State 

college, 1112 , Susquehanna county, 8107. 

Person-content, 1320. 

Periodicals, 2776, 3084, 3090-8092, 3097, 
8111. 

Personality ra-tlng. See Tests, social adap- 
ta-tion. 

Personality traits, 91, 284r-285, 307, 346, 
861-362, 856, 1088, 1244, 1263, 1289, 

1337, 1407-1408, 1468. 1463, 1648, 1707, 
1780, 1975, 2060, 2264, 2461, 2476, 2632, 
2687, 2720, 2862, 2876, 2894, 2917, 2932, 
2964, 3016, 8026, 8044, 3061, 8066. 
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Porsonnsl service, 1600. 

j’erBonnel work. Sec Guiaancc; Stiulent 
personnel problenis, 

Pestfllozzi, 16, 37, 80, 200. 

Philippine Islands, education, 1, 1414, 2116, 
2285. 

Photpplays. See Motion pictures. 

Phrenology, 192. 

Phyloanalysla, 1066. 

physical defects, 2311, 2830. 

Physically handicapped children, 3006-3026. 

Physics, 005—087. 

Placement bureaus, 1790. 

Platoon schools, 240—241. 

Play and recreation, 2427—2440. 

Playground directors, 1470, 

Playgrounds. 2428, 2432, 2441, 3003. 

Poetry teaching, 616, 010. 623-624. 020. 
643, 646 

Posture, 2340, 2366, 2860. 

Poultry production, 2064. 

Practice teaching, 1643—1056. 

Precis writing, 622. 

Presbyterian church, education, 58. 

Preschool education, 1268—1270. 

Primary education, 256, 641, 678. 1081, 

3024. 

Primers, Seo Keadoi’s. 

Princeton university, 13. 

Printing. • See Manual and vocational 
trftlnlag. 

Private schools, 7-8, 14, 17, 36, 40, 61, 
1200, 1362, 1383. 1308, 1410. 1606, 2220. 
2263. 2603, 2562, 2836. 

Probation students, 1778-1770, 1801. 

Problem and delinquent children, 2076- 
3006. 

Problem solving, 742. T46. 701. 708, 842. 

Professional education. 2843-2866. 

Professional status of teachers. 1 6(^-1068. 

Program making. 8re Curriculum studies. 

Progressive edueatfou, 36, 104, 143, 220- 
221, 000, 1204. 

Proof reading, 580. 

Project method. See Contract and unit 
plana 

Protestant EplBCoi>al church, education, 
2549, 2662, 2674. 

Prussia, education, 2107, 

Psychological tests, 316-342. 

Psychology, 1063-1000. 

Psychosis, 284-286, 307, lOOO. 

Puberty, 1437. 

PulHlc speaking. See Ilramattcs and elucu« 
tlon. 

Publicity. See Educational publicity. 

Punctuation, 626, 630. 642-543, 646-640, 
684, 691, 1600. 

Punishment, 1087, 1080. 

Pupil achievement, 310, 361. 373. 423, 476, 
618, 728, 738, 925, 067, 1062. 1286, 1204- 
1206, 1307, 1326, 1328, 2370, 3883. 1886. 
1407, 1416, 1424, 1440, 1626, 1621, 1625, 
1831. 1901, 1072. 1983, 1886, 8040, 8060- 
2051, 2066. 2060-2060. 2062. See Ofse 
Marks and marking ; Retardation and 
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climliiatiun ; Student peruouuel prob- 
lems ; Tests, educational 

Puppetry, 1241. 

Q 

Questionnaire, 446. 

Quintillanus^ Marcus Fablus, 103. 

It. 

ItabelnlB, 10. 

Uncial groups, education, 2002—2061. 

Itadlo in education, 242—243. 

R^itiug of teachers, 1620—1026. 

Uatlug scales. See, Score cards. 

Hoadors, 00, 464, 472, 684. 711, 060, 2174- 
217.’*. 2182, 2101, 2106, 2108, 2200, 2204- 
2206 2210, 2215. 

Ueadlug. 468—404. 

Iteading lists. See Bibliographies ; Libra* 
rles and reading. 

Itooitatlon metbod, 220-227. 

Uecitntlons, 841, 810. 

Records and reports, 2164—2161. 

Regents examinations, 787, 014. 

Ui^glHtrars, 14<I4. 

Registration, 1834. 

Religious an<l church (Hlucatloii, 2537-2.’58fi. 

Remedial work, 372, 460-401, 460, 4RO-4SI, 
401, 067, 760. 760. 771. 7«3. 810. 84.3. 
020, 1120, 1758, 1784, 1803, 2830, 3002, 
3006. 

Rennlasnnc4‘, 48. 

ReH4‘arch bureaus, educational, 430, 461— 
466. 

Retail training. See Commercial eflueatlnn. 

Retardation and elimination, 2162-2160. 

Retention, 1066, 1000. 1064. 10 « 2 . IOH6. 
1088. 

Reward, 1087. 

Bleb. Isaac; 88. 

Rouaseau, 16, 37, 62. 80. 

Rural sehotds, 1000—1000. 

Raskin. John, 67. 

Russia, education, 143, 148, 178, 170. 

S 

Safety education. 1266-1267. 

Salesmanship. See Commercial oduention. 

Scholarship. See Pupil achievement : 
Beholastle success ; Student personnel 
problems. 

Scholarships and fellowships. 1602. 5 604, 
iSOe, 1703. 

Scholastic snecees, 220, 2777. See also 
Higher education ; Pupil achievement ; 
Student personnel probtebls; Prediction, 
1866, 1870. 

School accounts. See Educational Onance. 
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School architecture. See School buildings 
and equipment. 

School aseembly. 1800. 2122. 2182. 2244. 

School attendance, 2046-2047. 
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Bcbool boards See School administration. 
School bonds See Educational finance. 
School budget See Educational finance 
School bulldlngna and equipment, 2222—2260. 
School bus, 1892, 1902. 

School counselors. See Guidance 
School discipline See School management. 
School equipment. See School buildings 
and equipment. 

School funds See Educational finance 
School Janitors. See Janitorial service. 
School libraries See Libraries and reading. 
School management, 2038—2221. 

School of Wisdom, 8041. 

School orchestras, 1122, 1129, 1162, 1164- 
1166. 

School principals, 2022—2037 
School sites, 2233. 

School supervision, 1991—2021. 

Science, 861—937 

Score cards, Minnesota, 2689 ; Purdue, 1661 
Scotland, education, 183. 

Secondary education, 1319—1476. 

Secret societies, 2120 

Secretarial education Bee Commercial edu- 
cation. 

Self rating scales, 2007. 

Senior high schools. Bee Secondary educa- 
tion. 

Seventh Day Adventists, 1299, 2129 
Seventh Day Baptist church, education, 
2666 

Sex attitudes, 623, 1761. 

Sex behavior, 2482 
Sex dilTerences, 309—314 
Sex education, 904, 2887. 

Shakespeare, 687, 641, 648. 
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Siblings, 331, 1268, 2968. 

Silent reading See Reading. 
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school. 

Slander, 308 
Sleep, 304, 2487. 

Sleeper, Jacob, 38 
Slides, 984. 

Small colleges, 1716, 1749, 1759, 1771. 

1791 

Small high schools, 1326, 1351, 1364, 1377, 
1390, 1626, 2005, 2073, 2276, 2298, 

2606, 2718, 2766 

Smith-Hughes act, activities under, 1637, 
2224, 2690, 2664, 2666, 2794. 

Social adaptation. Bee Tests, social adap- 
tation. 

Social aspects of education, 2460-2506. 
Social studies, 938—1052. 

Socio-economic status See Social aspects 
of education 

Sociology, 943, 955, 968, 970 
Soils, 2672. 

Sound pictures. See Motion pictures. 
South, education, 14, 69. 

South Carolina, education, 3, 29, 1616, 

1994, 2670, 2946 ; Green vlUe, 1296. 


South Dakota, education, 629, 740, 98u 
1671, 1999, 2276, 2369. 

Southern Methodist church, education, 
2300, 2668. 

Soviet Russia. See Russia. 

Spanish language. See Lianguages, modem. 

Special classes. See Exceptional children. 

Special methods of instructions, 207—261 

Special subjects of curriculum, 458—1267. 

Speech correction See English grammar 
and composition. 

Speech defectives See' Physically handi- 
capped children. 

Speech training. See Dramatics and elo- 
cution 

Speed, 1061. 

Spelling, 604-520 

Spencer, 16. 

Spinal defects. See Physically handlcappe<l 
children 

Srlniketan, 164. 

State aid, 3, 42, 1948, 1962, 1965-1966. 

Stealing See Larceny. 

Steiner, Rudolf, 178, 2294. 

Stenography. fires Commercial education. 

Stereograph, 246. 

Stories, 617, 642. 

Student activities. fifee Extracurricular 
actlvltleB ; Employment, 1584 ; Journal- 
ism . 

Student load, 1466, 1715. 

Student personnel problems, 1772—1807. 
fifee also Freshmen. 

Student publications. See Journalism. 

Student self-government, 1523, 2580. 

Student teachers, 1542, 1551, 1653. 

Student teaching fifee Practice teaching. 

Students, self support, 1686, 1807. 

Study, home, 1302. 

Subnormal children, 2964—2974. 

Success. See Scholastic success. 

Summer schools. Bee Education extension. 

Sunday schools, 2572. 

Supervised study, 237—288. 

Supervision See School supervision. 

Swan-knlght legend, 625. 

Sweden, education, 172. 

Switzerland, education, 147, 168. 

T 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 164. 

Taming of the shrew, 1236. 

Teacher training, 1476—1665. 

Teachers, absence, 1569, 1655 ; appointment 
and tenure, 1590—1606 , economic status, 
1602 ; experience, 1478, 1481, 1487, 1492, 
1511, 1593, 1656, 1668 ; extracurricular 
activities, 1567, 1632 ; health, 1576 ; im- 
provement in Service, 220, 1157, 1614— 
1619; load, 1626-1636, married, 1670, 
1583, 1587, 1689, 1591, 1605 ; pensions, 
1642—1643 ; personality, 1644—1648 
rating, 1553, 1665, 1587, 1645, 1647 

salaries, 1649—1668 ; selection, 1572 ; sub- 
ject combinations, 2608, 2708 ; aupsran- 
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nuated, 1559; supply, teuurt*, 

1478, 1487, 1511, lOOC ; trulniiiK. cost, 
1521 ; visltlnis, 16T3 
Teacheirs' coUubps, 1518—1542 
Teachers' meetiJiKS, 1557, 15CIG, IGIT. 
Teaching, supplemeutury aids, 090, 1190, 

2171. 

Teaching efflciency. Sec TencUers, rating. 
Teaching mothods. Soc Educational theory 
and practice ; Special nacthods of instruc- 
tion. 

Teeth, 2204, 2361. 

Telephone operntors, 2857. 

Tennessee, education, 09, 870, 149.1, 1010, 
1769, ISIS, 1D30, 2002, 2013, 2031, 2611. 
2015, 2660, 2757, 2700, 2700, 2771, 2818. 
2847, 2040, SOlO ; Andorsoii county, 121 ; 
Dickson county, 1670; Hickman county* 
1570; Kingsport, 2022; Knoxville, 1812, 
1922, 3020; Meigs County, HI; Mont- 
gomery county, 129 ; Morgan wuuty, 
1579 ; Nashville, 112, 778, 2870 ; I'urls, 
3061 ; I'utnam county, 2000 ; Bonne 
county, 2872 ; K<tlH‘rt»on county, 129 ; 
Sevier county, 1670; Shelby county, 270; 
Smith county, 1296 ; Sumner county. 
2020 ; Tipton coxnily, 2225 ; Trousilnle 
county, 2020 ; Unicoi county, 134 ; White 
county, 110, 1570. 

Tenure. Sec TeachevH, npiK*intmcnt and 
tenure. 

Tests, educational, 367-420; payohologl- 
cal, 316-342; HOcial adaptnUon, 313-B50. 
Teats, acKdeniie, 367; Allport, 843; Army 
alpha, 330 ; Army design. 358 ; art, 1179 ; 
athletic, ;104 ; attitude. 847-360, 366 ; 
Bemrouter, 322, 343 ; Bliiet-Slnson, 342 ; 
block, 411 ; buHlneas, 388 ; Cleveland, 
2831 ; clerical, 388 ; <<ontlwnity, 400 ; De 
trolt, 328, 420 ; dIagnoHttc, 372, 012 ; di- 
rection box, 202 ; DrlggH-Mayhew, 1307 ; 
form board, 323, 421, 1276; tlatea, 417; 
Oeorge Washington, 330; group Intoltl- 
gence, 817; Oulter-Chrlstofferaon, 7«2; 
Quller- Henry, 1348-1349; Haggerty. 323; 
Hartley, 646; HIH, 2946; hort!cultur«% 
879; humor, ;t64— 366 ; Indiana, : in-> 
glia, 064 ; Zngll8-01nHtH*rg, 634 ; Iowa, 
612^ 074, 821, 997; Inventory, 422; 

Kelsey. 1101 ; Kuhlman-Audereon. 418 ; 
Kuhlman-Blnet. 1204 ; Kwalwaaaer-Kuch. 
llOl i Daird, 343 ; McAdory. 1182, 1187 ; 
McCall, 606 ; MacQuarrle. 330 ; mechan- 
ical aptitude, 321 ; mechanical drawing. 
321; Melcr-Seaahore, 1187; memory. 
329; MerHIM'^almer, 1284; metropoU- 
tan. 880-881 ; Minnesota. German place- 
ment, 682 ; Monroe. 2946 ; motor per- 
fomance, 294 ; national intelligence. 
826; object fitting. 316; objective. 686; 
orientation. 2899 ; Orleans, 830 ; Otla, 
819. 880, 2160. 2846, 3016 ; performance. 
867 ; Peters, SOM ; Plntaev-BatenMitt* 
842 ; placemeat. 644 ; Preseey, 2946 ; 
prognostic. 1721 ; progressive design. 
884 ; Rogers. 3826, 2424 ; Jgorsdbach. 
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310 ; Schorllng-Sanford, 325 ; Seashore, 
1107 , Sunes Harry, 385 ; Spanish, 398, 
419 , Sp4»armuTi, 330 ; speed. 323 ; Stan- 
ford, 210, 312, 305, 418, 426, 1986, 2160, 
2398. 2036 ; Stanford-Blnet, 318-320, 

327. 342, 377, 2489; Thorndike, 332- 

33.3, 339 ; Thurston, 214, 330, 343, 

ITStl, 1792; Toops, 401; Tracy, 406; 
Tressler, 2940 ; true-false, 2094-2096, 
2102, 2109-2111; vocabulary, 616; 

weight discrlminatJon, 1069 ; Whipple, 
2940; 'XNootlwork, 321; Woodworth-House, 
3010 ; Word association, 344. 

Texas, education, 574, 909, 1012, 1174, 

1228. 1309, 1438, 1478, 1491, 1568, 1691, 
1003. 1016, 1810, 1839, 1916. 1940, 1063, 
1907. 1971. 1990, 1905, 2034, 2133, 2341, 
25S3. 2011. 2042; Beaumont, 2034; 

Bos(iuo county, 1881 ; Brackenrldge, 
2305; Byers, 2629; Cass county, 1896; 
Coryell county, 1881; Dallas county, 92; 
l>«>ut*ia uouxkty, 92; EUIh county, 1906, 
Ernth county, 1897 ; Eannln county, 
19f59 ; P4-»ard eouat.v, 1888 ; F't. Worth, 
1049, 1626 ; Ilaiulltoii county, 1896 ; 

nenderuon county, 1606; Hill county, 
IHsi : Z^antpasas county, 1881; Lime- 
stoiu* county, 1866; Duhl>ock county, 72; 
McDennan county. 1881 ; Montgomery 
i'otvxity, 29:il ; I'arker county, 1808 ; San 
Ant»mlo. 216, 26.37; San Benito, 2711; 
Sirawn, 1019; Tarrant county, 92; Wll- 
llnniHun county, 2014. 

Textbooks* 2167-2221 
Textiles. >tcc Hume i^conomlcs. 

Theaters. See DrantatlCH and elocution. 
Theological e<lucaTli»n, Sec Professional 
education. 

TheoHophy, 196. 

7'heai'M ahstraetH. See Eflucatlonal re- 
search. 

Theals writing, 440. 

Thle%'k'ry. See Z-arceny. 

Thrift, 1263-1264. 

Toys, 809. 

Transfer of training, 655. 

Transit Ion room, 2966. 

Transportation of pupils. Bee Consolida- 
tion and tranaportatlon. 

Trigonometry, 786-860. 

TroubZemen. Bee Manual and vocational 
traliking. 

Truancy, 2041, 2981. 2996, 3002. 

True-ftilse tents. Bee Tests, true-false. 
Tuition, 1708. 

Tutoring, 658. 

Twelfth night, 1230. 

Twins, 3078. 

Typewriting. 8ce Commercial education. 


Unit system. Bee Contract and unit plan 
United Brethren in Christ, education, 2659 
United States Ec^deral board for vocational 
education, 2687. 
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XJiilvei'slt:y es’tenslon. /3&^ H3 ducat Ion cx- 
tenslon. 

TJtali, education, 9C5, HOT, 1650, 1654, 1004, 
22244, a26T ; XJtali county, 1020. 

XJtoplaB, 660. 

-sr 

"Vacation acliool See JBlducatiou esctenslon. 

"V’ermont, education, Addison county, 3031 

Virginia, education, 460, 1616, 2404, 260T, 
26TO, 2T30, 2032 ; LuiienlDurs county, 

2666, Newport News, 2033 

Visiting teacliera, 1418- 

Visual instruction, 244 — 261 

Visual perception, 1002, 2283. 

Vlvea, 16 

Vocabulary studies, 320, 32S, 37T, 487, 

630, 647, 667—668, 683, 600, 602—603. 

610, 616, 646, 065, 080, 606—606, 704^706, 
711, 763, 024, 050—060, 063, ©83. 1018, 

1268, 1261, 1270. 1280, 1320, 1660, 1682, 
1686, 1736, 1763, 2176. 2186. 2190, 2108, 
2202—2203, 2206, 2210, 2661, 2861. 

Vocational guidance. See Ouidance. 

Vocational training, 2680 — 2641. See also 
-A-grlcultural education , Commercial edu- 
cation ; Borne economics ; ^Professional 
education. 

Vocations. 1284, 1336, 1712, 1710, 1760, 

1760, 1768, 1776, 2641, 2063, 3040. 

W 

Ward, Lester E , 70. 

Wastiburne, 611. 

Wastilngton, education, 60, 07, 114, 086, 

1300, 1472, 1014, 1020, 1036, 2108, 2122, 


Washington, education Continued 

2214, 2309, 2441 ; Bellingham, 418, 2261 
Grays harbor county, 1006 ; Seattle,. 
12S6 ; Spokane, 1014, 2226 ; Spokane 

county, 133 ; Tacoma, 56, 1372 ; Van- 

couver, 21 

Washington, X>.C-, education, 1743, 2060. 

Weight control, 2206. 

Wesleyan university, 60 

West Virginia, education, 716, 1403, 1407, 

1610, 2301, 2606—2607, 2048 ; Logan 

county, 2083 ; Boint JPleasant, 1367 ; 
DPreston county, 2300 ; Taylor county^ 
2220 . 

Wisconsin, education, 36, SS, 2022, 273S, 

2784. 3058. 

Women, 2403—2426. 

W'omen. education. See Education of 
women. See also Borne economics ; 

Bealth. atidt physical education ; Personnel 
problems ; Guidance. 

Women, occupations, 2641. 

Woodwork. See IManual and vocational 
training 

Wordsworth, William, 643. 

Workbooks, 741, 880, 086, 1046 

Worker*s education, 3036, 3040. 

Working men’s college* 168. 

Worksiieets, SSO. 

Wyoming, education, 676, 1488, 2780. 


Vale chronicles of .America, 200 
Vouth movement, 141, 161. 

V M, C. , 2456, 2474, 2480. 

V. 3N4. O. secretaries, 2874. 

V. W. C!. A., 190, 2586, 2706, 3067. 
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Sm: Ixi e-veiry scliool system tHe eclxication. of mentally 
lianciicai3i>e<i ctiilcireii presents searioxxs problems. In tbe 
larger cities ’where such pupils may he gathered from the 
-o-o.T-irtTis classes in the school and placed in one room i~n charge 
of a specially prepared teacher, the problenas are some-what 
simplified- In the country schools -where children cannot 
be so easily classified according- to handicaps, or e-ven accord- 
ing to grades, the problems become most serious. One of 
the chief diJfficulties in dealing -with mentally retarded 
children, whether in urban or rural schools, conaes from the 
lach of materials of instruction- I>uring recent years 
the 0£B.oe of F^ducation has been gi-ving some at-ten-tion -to 
Kh-iCT problem- The author of this bulletin, I>r- FDlise H. 
Nlartens, has visited classes for exceptional children in a 
number of cities and States in -which they are being success- 
fully conduc-ted, and, with the help of a number of -teachers 
whose names appear in connection -with -the projec-ts -they 
^ave developed, has collected a nu3nnber of f-ully -tes-ted 
group ao-ti-vi-ties- They include acti-vi-ties conceimed ’wi-th 
oomm-unity life in the home and in -the city, -the food maricet, 
child care, a px*oJect in manicuring for -the older girls, a study 
of -trees, a natural history mxxseum, e-tc. The acti-vi-ties 
selec-ted are those related cloeely to -the life of -the oommuni— 
-fcies in -which mentally exceptional children live and in which 
-%hey miust eventually find a place economically and socially. 
I consider the collection of group acti-srities presented in this 
b-uHe-tan very su gg estive of approved methods for educa-ting 
children of Ixnnted mentality, and the:refore respectfully 
recx>3oaxnend its p-uhlication as a bixUetin of this OjSS.ce. 
Respec tf uUy , 


"Wmar. Jonisr 


Ooor-aaiEt, 

Goimmia»x<yyx «r - 






GROUP ACTIVITIES FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 

INTRODUCTION 

To tlioso who interpret the school curriculum as a graded 
series of purposive experiences directly related to the interests 
and the needs of the child^ a group of activities such as are 
described in the following pages will seem but the natural 
vehicle of instruction. Their significance and value in the 
education of mentally retarded children have long been 
recognized by teachers who have tried to make of classroom 
work a real experience in living, designed to bring about the 
greatest self-development of the child coupled with a con- 
structive relationship between him and his environment. 
Indeed the very foundation upon which special classes for 
mentally retarded children have been built has involved 
recognition of the need for greater freedom in self-expressing 
activities on the part of the child and of the group of children. 
If the chUd of linaited mentality is to become an adult who 
lives in his community with some measure of self-reliance 
^^d self-respect, then he must be given every opportunity 
for continuous practice of those qualities during his formative 
years. The group activity, in which each child may express 
^me power of initiative, carry some responsibility of per- 
lormanoe, and have some part in judging the merits of the 
outcome, offers a medium for such practice that the tradi- 
tional recitation method of teaching reading, writing, and 
mthmetic could not approach. 

Yet the possibilitieB of such a program are by no means 
tMnversally I'ecognized nor its principles universally applied. 
IRhare are still many teachers of retarded children in special 
cbiSaeB who think they are making adequate adjustment of 
Ike eiimoulum when they reduce academic work to its 
jjahafeamn essentials and allot a oonsiderable portion of the 
|m3gra2n to manual work of one kind or another^ 
carry on a ptogtsm in which each subject fits 
tnm tight oompartment. They realize and let the 

1 
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children realize none of the joy that comes from tying together 
into one major activity all the elements which help to develop 
the skills and habits and attitudes that they are trying to 
teach. And many teachers who know that something ought 
to be done about it do not know how to proceed. The 
activity program is to them a desirable procedure, but an 
exceedingly difficult one to apply. 

Yet, after all, the basic principles of curriculum con- 
struction for the mentally retarded child are no different 
from those which should characterize its development for 
average or even gifted children. Abundant literature on 
the subject of the activity program serves to show what 
these principles are. It is only the application to immediate 
needs and the adaptation to individual abilities which need 
special consideration. In order to show how these problems 
have been met for mentally retarded children in specific 
situations, this group of activities is offered for whatever 
suggestions they may bring to teachers who are eager for 
help in planning the programs of their own classrooms. 

Because a special class for retarded pupils includes children 
of various age levels, sometimes representing a considerable 
range, it shows some similarity to the situation confronting 
the teacher in the rural school of one or two rooms. An 
activity suited to either one of these conditions can in most 
cases be modified without serious difficulty to fit the require- 
ments of the other. The mental levels of the children in 
the rural school will show wider variability, but provision 
can be made for this by increasing the range of difficulty in 
the tasks undertaken. It is true that special classes are 
in most communities restricted as to size,^ in order to make 
possible a great amoimt of individual assistance for each 
member; but in larger classes of average capacity this demand 
for continued mdividual help is not so urgent. Hence, while 
the activities described in this bulletin have actually been 
carried on in special classes for mentally retarded children, 
there is no reason why they should not be adapted by teach- 
ers of mixed classes or ungraded classes in certain localities. 
In every case the responsibilities and achievements of the 

1 since the accounts of these group aotivltles were oomi^lled, noticeable increases In the 
size of special classes have been made in many localities, due to the Inauffuratlon of economy 
programs 
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pupils will be dependent upon individual differences in age, 
in capacity, and in interests. 

The activities presented are the contributions of teachers 
of special classes for mentally retarded children in various 
parts of the country. Some of them were specifically planned 
for primary groups, others were carried on by older and more 
advanced pupils, while still others were the work of mixed 
groups composed of both younger and older children. The 
contributions were made in response to an invitation sent 
out by the United States Office of Education to some 50 
cities in which it was thought the activity program was in 
progress. Since more than 200 manuscripts were sent in, 
there arose obviously the problem of selecting representative 
ones for publication. Hecause it was possible to print only 
a very small niimber of tlie contributions made, not more 
than one complete activity was used from any one city, even 
though otliers might have been included tliat were equally 
good. So also only a limited number of cities could be 
represented, although others submitted material that was 
exceedingly worth while. 

The final selection of activities to be printed was made with 
the desire of showing a representative sampling of subject 
matter, of types and ages of children, and of geographical loca- 
tion of cities. The child's immediate environment — the home 
and the community — constitutes the subject matter of the 
first activity described, giving abundant opportunity to em- 
phasize the privileges and the responsibilities that are his in 
connection with these agencies. The production and prepa- 
ration of foods, ciiild care, home and school beautification (as 
these are discussed in succeeding projects) are vital elements 
in the development of this general theme. Then we dip into 
the fields of social studies, natural science, music, literattire, 
and vocational preparation, each one of which is important 
in the education of the whole child. 

Some of the activities have been described in greater detail 
than others. Some are major units covering a full semester, 
or large part thereof, and provide for a complete integration 
of all school experiences. Others are designed for shorter 
periods of time or are more limited in their opportunities for 
coordination of subject matter. But all of them represent 
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activities closely linlcing thie work of tlze classroom, witk out- 
of-sckool situations JProbably no teacker will wisk to follow 
any one of tkem verbatim ; ske will wisk ratker to use tkem 
for tkeir suggestive value and adapt tkenr to ker own environ- 
ment, working out in detail many of tke items tkat kave been 
kere only briefly sketched In many cases special biblio- 
grapkical material kas been furnisked by tke autkor and will 
be kelpfiol to tke teacker wko would work along similar lines. 

It is regretted tkat all of tke excellent contributions xnade 
cannot at tkis time bo issued in printed form. However, in 
order to make so muck valuable material accessible to tkose 
desi r i n g to refer to it, muck of tkat w^kick is not being printed 
will be gathered together in typed form into a circulating 
loan-book, which will be available upon request to any indi- 
vidual for a stated period of time. To tkose wko kave 
through tkeir contributions made possible tkis bulletin and 
tke loan— book w'kick will follow in its wake, we express our 
grateful appreciation. Tke interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences in tke education of mentally retarded children consti- 
tutes one of tke primary means of helping us to bring our 
practices to ever higher levels. E. H. Ivt. 



I. COMMUNITY LIFE 

A. THE HOME 

By Elizabeth Werner, Minneapolis^ Minn. 

CNote. — The building of a playhouse is an age-old activity for primary 
grades, and one which every teacher can adapt to her own environment. 
So also the study of “our city'* (or town or villetge) is of immediate 
concern to every group of children. These two activities together 
represent a complete unit on community life which offers great possi- 
bilities in practically any situation in which the teacher finds herself.] 


This activity on the home found its origin in the unusual 
amount of interest shown by the children in the construction 
of a house not far from the school. From day to day they 
noted the progress made in the building, beginning with the 
steam shovel dicing the basement, continuing throughout 
the erection of the structure of the house, the addition of 
the walls and roof, and finally the finishing processes. Thus, 
for some time previous to the actual initiation of our project, 
children showed great enthusiasm in this type of work, 
uonsequent observations and comparisoxiis with their own 
homes were encouraged, and finally the incident was seized 
tqpon as the crucial moment in which to develop a plan of 
woik embodying all the various phases of our school activities 
wder the guise of real life situations. 

From the general discussion, admittedly directed, we found 
i|^y things pertaining to homes which we were anrious to 
about, and these in turn became our objectives, the 
of which were the following: 

To have a knowledge of the different types of homes. 
% To know the importance of cleanliness and beauty in 
''liome. 

To have some appreciation of the relationsbipe, duties, 
I^SQponaibilitaes of persons in the home. 

have some idea of the oost of construction and 
of a home. 
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The group of children participating in this activity num- 
bered 10 boys and 5 girls — the enrollment of a special class 
(preprimer through the third grade) in an elementary school. 
The entire group with the exception of perhaps two children 
<iame from the lower grade of middle-class homes, their 
fathers for the most part being laborers — many of them out 
of work. 

These 15 children were divided into four separate groups — 
preprimer, primer, second grade, and third grade — according 
to their abilities, as indicated by the list given below. While 
the activities of all the groups were closely interrelated, 
each group worked independently of the othei*s, the only 
exception being in the construction of the playhouse itself, 
in which every member of the class had a part. 


Group /, third-grade level 

Bonita 

Gene 

Robert 

Group Ilf second-grade level: 

Herbert 

Donald 

Russell S 

Miriam 

Group III, prtmer level: 

Ernest 

Russel K 

Maxine 

Group IV, preprimer level' 

X^eola 

Margaret 

Douglas 

Bobby 

Warren 


C.A 

13 

12 

13 

9 

16 

9 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 
9 


I.Q. 

78 

78 
73 

79 
62 

80 

70 

76 

71 

77 

68 

70 

78 
67 
58 


One morning some of the children talking together sug- 
gested that it would be fun to build a house of our own. 
This led to a spirited discussion of ways and means. Before 
beginning the project, however, we felt it was necessary to 
decide what was the best kind of a house for us to build. 


With this in mind we took a walk to observe different types 
of homes in our community, and also a walk to a nearby 
lumber yard to inquire about building materials. Returning 
to school we discussed these trips at some length and made 
notes. Some of the children brought pictures and posters 
of homes, home interiors, and family life about which we 
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also had many interesting conversations. All of this helped 
to maintain to a high degree the interest in the work. 

We received valuable cooperation from the parents, who 
allowed the children to bring to school toy furniture and 
many other articles; also from the local storekeepers, who 
were very kind in fxirnishing us an extensive supply of boxes 
which we used in making tables, chairs, cupboards, window 
boxes, and even the chimney on our playhouse. 

All the various phases of our regular school work were 
carried on hand in hand with our progress in the erection of 
the playhouse; and while much the same in content for the 
whole class, the activities were, as has been indicated, 
divided into four groups commensurate with the different 
grade levels. 

Reading . — The reading material for the lower groups con- 
sisted almost entirely of original stories based on the actual 
activities of the day before, with the addition of simple 
stories about home, such as The Three Pigs, The Three 
Bears, The Wee Wee Woman, etc. These stories were 
printed on the board and on charts, and were typewritten 
to be pasted in each child's ‘‘home book." The seat activ- 
ities to accompany this work included making the home 
books, matching words and phrases, cutting pictures, cutting 
words such as door, window, etc., from maga2iines, and 
drawing pictures according to simple directions printed on 
the blackboard. 

The reading material of the older groups included selected 
stories about homo life taken from different readers, original 
accounts of our trips, notes we had taken, descriptions of 
various homes, language stori^, and the reading of plans 
and blueprints. A great deal of work-type reading was 
introduced in the seat activities, which included informa- 
tional reading, following written directions, making house 
plans, planning home interiors, etc. Acliievement cards 
in reading were planned for the entire class as a check on 
the reading activities and these acted as a definite motivation 
in securing good results. Kach card bore the child's name 
and was marked into groups of five squares representing 
the five school days. Every day three marks were entered 
in the proper square, indicating in turn the grades obtained 
in attention, seat activity, and the actual reading lesson. A 
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perfect lesson merited a silver star. On Friday of each week 
the child having* the highest average for his particular group 
was given a gold star. 

Arithmetic , — The number work for the lower group was 
chiefly incidental, but included an acquaintance with the 
ruler and tape measure. For the older groups were added 
problems involving concrete applications in counting and the 
four fundamental processes, as well as problems concerned 
with the costs of the construction, furnishing, and mainte- 
nance of a home. These problems were made up in groups 
of 20, were typewritten and moxmted on separate cards 
numbered consecutively. To be used with the cards, a 
large chart was made bearing each child's name with 20 
numbered spaces after it. Whenever a cliild solved one of 
the problems correctly and unaided, he pasted a silver star 
in the space corresponding with the number of his card. 
If he had to have help with the problem, he marked the 
space'' 0.!K" when his work was completed. 

Language . — The work in language for the lower groups was 
for the most part made up of dramatizations, such as playing 
house, and of discussions of the work being done on the house. 
The work for the older groups included some original poems, 
many oral and written discussions of experiences and obser- 
vations, as well as the writing of letters, descriptions of homes 
and home interiors, and reports of work done. 

'Writing, spelling, music . — The writing and spelling mate- 
rials used in connection with the unit were entirely inciden- 
tal. So also was the music, which consisted of the singing of 
songs pertaining to home and family life which happened to 
fit the particular part of the project on which we were working. 

Manual activities . — The art work presented an imusual 
opportunity for the children to display their originality- 
Aside from drawing, which included work at the easel and 
wdth crayon, illustrating simple stories about home life, the 
children contributed many original designs which were used 
in ma.king wall paper, in stenciling curtains and pillows, and 
in producing various other decorations for the playhouse. 
They also planned color schemes for different rooms, designed 
covers for their home books, and made many free-hand posters 
depicting furniture and various household objects. All the 
related handwork binged directly upon the progress made in 
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the construction of the playhouse, in which each child had a 
part. There were enougli activities to permit every boy and 
girl to choose, after some experimentation, wlxich phase of the 
work he wanted to pursue, and thus to add liis contribution 
to the unit. The class was divided into woodworking, sewing, 
and painting committees. At the end of each industrial 
period a brief report was given of the work accomplished and 
plans for the next day were made. To safeguard any waste 
of time, the chairman of eacli committee was held responsible 
for seeing that every member of his group was kept busy at 
his assigned task. 

Following is a list of some of the things accomplished by 
the committees besides the building of the playhouse itself: 

Woodworking committee . — Made and painted furniture for 
playhouse: Table, arm chair, straight chair, cupboard, doll 
bed, lamp, window boxes. 

PavrUing committee . — Made wall paper, lamp shade, awnings 
for windows. 

Sewing committee . — Made bedding for doll bed, curtains for 
playhouse, pillows, lunch cloths and napkins, table scarf, 
and clothes for baby doD. 

By the time the playhouse was completed the children had 
gained many ideas which they were able to carry out in their 
^own homes. This was evidenced by the instances cited in 
which the girls had arranged their rooms to look prettier 
and the boys had put up some bandy shelf to help mother, etc. 

The signihiccuat values of the project, aside from the actual 
kzmwledge obtained in fundamentals, involved (1) an appre- 
ciation of the relationship's and responsibilitiee in the home; 
0i) an appreciation of the cost of oonatruoting and maintain- 
a home; (3) a development of desirable habits and atti- 
tudes. The children learned to work well together and to 
sfpreciate the advantages of coopemtive effort. They 
g^ed a sense of carefulness and accuracy made necessary by 
Ike nature of the work they were doing. They dev6lo{>ed 
ability to express themselves clearly and to give and take 
^jn^tlons. They learned the value of planning their woHc 
end of using books and other materials to help them 
fejmldiig their plans. Their initiative was constantly chal- 
by the need of experimentation in new fields. An 
aiipla rexiety of woA with due progression provided for the 
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individual differences of the children in the various groups. 
They found themselves very happy in being able to accom- 
plish unexpected things in the wide field of self-expression 
which their chosen work and its resulting benefits presented 
to them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN 

School Texts 

Bolenius, Bmma M. Tom and Betty, primer. New York, Houghton 
Mifflm Co., 1930. (Bolenius readers.) 

Havidson, Ibobel, and Anderson, C. J. Lincoln reader. III. New 
York, Laurel Book Co , 1922. 

Hlson, William, and others, Elson reader. Book III. New York, 
Scott Foresman Co., 1927. 

McElrot, Margaret, and Yottnoe, J. O. The squirrel tree. New 
York, American Book Co., 1927. 

Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack., Alice M. Children's own readers. 
Primer (Friends) and Book I. New York, Ginn & Co., 1929. 
Smbdlby, Eva, and Olsen, Martha. New primer. Chicago, Hall, 
McCreary Co,, 1925. 

StrzzALLo, Henry, and others. Fact and story readers, Book I. Part 
I, pp. 9^78. New York, American Book Co., 1980. 

School Library Books 

Bryce, Catherine, and Hardy, Rose The open door. New York, 
Newson & Co., 1927 (Newson readers, Book II.) 

Hobbs, Ella V. Our playhouse. Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 
1924 

Hardy, Marjorie. Surprise stories. Chicago, Wheeler Publishmg 
Co., 1926. (Child’s own way series.) 

Other Books 

Hopp, Katherine E. Bobby and Betty at home, a primer. New York, 
Rand McNally & Co., 1917. 

Hardy, Marjorie. Best stories. Chicago, Wheeler Publishing Co., 
1927. (Child’s own way series.) 

Manly, John, and others. Good readmg. Book III. Chicago, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926 

Serl, Emma. Everyday doings at home. New York, Silver Burdett 
Co , 1926. 

and Evans, Vivian. Day by day with Sam and May. New 

York, Silver Burdett Co., Hate not given. 

JPamphlets 

Miscellaneous publications from manufacturers of rugs, curtains, 
furniture, draperies, plumbing fixtures, etc. 
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DBooks 

C-A.M*:E33srTEXi, FRANK! G,, cLT^l C ARi>ENTER,, Fraistckis, H 0 U.SOS we livo in 
New York, Amencftn Book: Co , 1920* 

Bxjbh:, Cuarx.es E , cltlA 'W'insxow, Amy. ^^odem A.la.cldin6 and thLeir 
magic, "tlie science of tilmigs alDonls ns. Boston, Little Brow'n Ss: Co , 
1920. 

Tuompson, Btjtu B- Our neigtiLore near and. far. San Francisco, 
Harr-Wagner Co. 192S- 

SONOS 

Jones, Harriet B,, ctnd^ Barrottr, Fxorenoe N, CHild-land, Book 
H- New York, A.. F. Schmidt Co , 1926. (Child-land series.) 

CTlie BaXy; C'arrKsn'tor at Work; Ttio Family; Nlottier I>oar, iMy Oranclma> 

Bixey, Axioe, ctrifi Oaynor, Jessie. Songs of the child w'orld, no. 1- 
New York, The John C. Church Co , 1917- 

(Songr of tke Kltckon Olock; Tlio Xlttle Uoiasowlfo; Tho Eamily Circle) 

Short songs for small singers. Honver, Colo., Fldridge entertainment 
house- 

CnolplnK Mlothor; Mly* Busy IVIottior; Wlacn Badltiy Comes Uomo) 



B. OUR CITY 

By Mary Laughdin, Mtnneapolis, M%nn 

The contribution which our city makes to its citizens formed 
the basis for a unit of study in our special class, which is a 
single class in an elementary school. Interest was first 
aroused by a visit to the book exhibit at the public library. 
When the children returned from the library, very enthusi- 
astic about the beautiful display of books they had seen, they 
were asked what other agencies are provided by the city to 
aid its populace in living a happy, wholesome life. As a 
result, we had an outline for our activity. 

Our class is made up entirely of children of foreign descent, 
principally Polish. Four come from homes where English is 
seldom spoken. AH come from families where the standard 
of living is exceptionally low, seven of them depending entirely 
upon the city for financial support. 

The wide variation of mental ages, intelligence quotients, 
and general ability made it necessary to divide the group into 
three divisions. This grouping may be more readily under- 
stood from the following table: 


PupU 

Sex 

Grade 
level in 
achieve- 
ment 
tests 

0 A. 

I.Q. 

Time spent in 
special Glass 

OROTJP I aNTERMEBIATE) 

A 


F 

CB 

13-4 

78 

6 moB. 

B 


P 

5D 

11-6 

80 

6 mos. 

O 


M 

6B 

13-4 

78 

2 yrs. 

GROUP II (PRIMARY) 

n 


M 

SB 

18 

74 

4 mos. 

E 


M 

ZB 

12-B 

78 

I yr.» 4 mos. 

P 


M 

2A 

12 

69 

1 yr„ 4 mos. 

G 


M 

2A 

10-5 

74 

4 mos. 

GROUP ni (PRIMARY) 

H 


M 

2A 

8-0 

80 

6 mos. 

I • 


F 

lA 

12-6 

56 

a yra. 

J 


M 

IB 

10-8 

60 

8 yrs. 

K 


M 

lA 

12-4 

54 

1 yr- 

n 


M 

lA 

9-6 

71 

1 yr. 

M 


M 

IB 

8-10 

78 

1 yr., 6 mos. 

N 


M 

IB 

9-0 

72 

1 yr., 6 mos. 

O 


M 

IB 

9-0 

65 

1 yr., Oznos. 


12 
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The teacher’s principal reasons for encouraging this activity 
vrere (1) to assist the child to develop a knowledge of the serv- 
ices offered by the locality in which he resides and to under- 
stand those rendered by the city at large ; (2) to teach him to 
whom he should go for guidance; (3) to develop in him an 
interest in the civic affairs of his city; (4) to assist him in dis- 
covering the facilities bis city offers for wholesome leisure 
activities; (5) to help him formulate habits of wise and effec- 
tive citizenship and group cooperation. 

The activity was divided into four types of interests — 
namely, local commercial, city-wide commercial, municipal, 
and social. Under local commercial interests, we studied 
the bakery, grocery, meat market, and drug store. City- 
wide interests included the creamery, some of the important 
manufacturing centers of our city, the public market, banks, 
and hotels. The municipal interests embraced the postal 
service, the police and fire departments, the public library, 
the street car company, and the city hall. Social interests 
centered about tlio parks, playgrounds, and settlement 
houses of our city. Excursions were made to each center 
included in the last two mentioned groups, and in each case 
a representative explained the organization, value, and 
functions of his particular division. 

This activity furnished excellent opportunity for correla- 
tion of subject matter with the center of interest. Examples 
of such correlation follow: 

ReadiTig . — We read stories from New Stories, The Child 
Story Reader, Jip and the Fireman, Mary and the Policeman, 
and The Postman. We also read clippings from library 
references about community life as well as the stories which 
the children wrote about their excursions. 

Languobge . — During the language period, the children 
wrote stories of excursions made and brief synopses of library 
books read during the recreational reading period. The 
book reviews were classified under the headings of animal 
stories, stories of boys and girls, fairy stories, hero stories, 
stories of foreign children, stories about toys and dolls, and 
adventure stories. Appropriate book covers were made for 
each group, and the book reviews were copied and placed in 
these books under the correct title. The books were put 
into a book house and used to help furnish the library. 
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Three books of original stories, bound with attractive covers, 
were presented to the Shriner's Hospital for Crippled 
Children, located in Minneapolis. 

Arithmetic . — Arithmetic problems based on the post 
office, scales for maps and charts, and measurements for 
related hand work activities furnished ample opportunity for 
work with numbers. 

Hand work . — During the art period, the children made 
friezes showing the activities of the postal department, the 
fire department, and the police department. Posters of 
winter and summer sports were also made and used to make 
the classroom more attractive Group III made a movie 
telling the story of a letter from the time it is written until it 
reaches the person to whom it is addressed. Group I made 
a very interesting frieze depicting the various stages of mail 
transportation. 

Social st'udies . — ^The social-studies period was used for a 
variety of interesting outgrowths. Group I made a large 
map of the community, locating the school, the nearest 
branch library, the post-office branch, the fire and police 
stations, the local settlement house, and the home of each 
child in the room. A chart was made showing the division 
of the Minneapolis tax dollar. Group II made a modem 
playground in miniature form on the sand table. This 
group also supervised much of the work done by Group III. 

Under such conditions of cooperation, large wooden blocks 
were used to construct models of the police and fire stations, 
the post office, the school, the settlement house, and several 
varieties of stores and shops, Hmphasis was placed ui>on 
the post office, and all postal activities were represented. 
Packages were wrapped, weighed, and properly stamped. 
We often wrote letters to be taken home which o\ir classroom 
postman and his sorters had to stamp and cancel before they 
cotdd be delivered. 

The most elaborate phase of the activity consisted of 
building a library, A comer of the classroom was partitioned 
off by the children. We purchased two laRrge pieces of compo 
board, 18 feet long and 6 feet high. Our most capable boy 
cut windows and a door, fastened the partition to the wall by 
means of braces, and put a molding on the top and bottom 
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to make the structure secure The interior walls were 
stippled in the orchid and green color scheme which was used 
throughout the library. The outer walls were painted a solid 
green. All the furniture used in the library was made by 
members of the clasps Unusual cooperation was shown in 
the finishing and assembling of the furniture Even the most 
unskilled members of the group were proud to be able to help 
the more capable pupils sandpaper and assemble the material 
which was to become furniture for the hbrary. 

Children from every room in our building brought books 
for the hbrary Group I spent an afternoon wuth our branch 
librarian, then returned and cataloged and classified the 
books in keeping wdth the system used in the public library. 
A student was appointed each w'eek to act as librarian. 

Throughout the 8 weeks of study spent on this activity, 
interest and enthusiasm W'ere vei’y evident. There was an 
attitude of inquiry and investigation which yielded excellent 
results during the entire time. 

The real joy of the situation, howxver, came in the chil- 
dren’s use of the library after its completion. Class work was 
often taken there for study and discussion. The children 
were frequently found at the benches absorbed in some book 
or magazine. Weeks after the activity w’as completed, the 
same interest w'as evident. There w'us alw'ays a feeling of 
pride in this completed unit of w-'ork, and each individual 
child felt the Joy of having achieved something very worth 
while. 

In reviewing this unit of work, it .seems that it was success- 
ful because of the children's interest in the subject and because 
information and cooperation were easy to secure. Planning 
offered not too many difficulties but challenged the initiative 
of the more competent pupils. The construction of the 
library was easy enough so that all could participate, yet 
BufiSciently difficult to call forth maximum effort for the more 
skilled individuals. The finished piece of work was one of 
which all could bo proud. The library was large enough to 
live in, make use of, and enjoy. It provided a social atmos- 
phere which was most valuable. 

If one adds to these factors the information which came 
to the children, their appreciation of community and civic 
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activities, and the influence on their habits and ideals which 
resulted from this study, there can be no doubt that it was a 
worth-while activity for all concerned. 
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II. THE FOOD MARKET 

By Elizabeth Kelly, Newarkj N.J. 


[Note. — Playing store is a common enough project in elementary 
grades. How it can be used with mentally retarded children to 
motivate the whole class program in coordinated activities that call 
into play every subject of the curriculum is told here in detail.] 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 

The type of school in which this unit was worked out is 
primarily for the younger children, having a kindergarten, 
grades 1 to 4, and three classes for mentally retarded children. 
The total enrollment is 1,600, and the teachers number 45 
with a vice principal in charge. The pupils on completion 
of the primary grades pass to an adjoining building which 
houses the grammar grades. The conditions in this district 
speak very loudly of poverty. Hence indefatigable efforts 
are carried on to improve individual health, nutrition, 
cleanliness, and social conditions in the homes. A school 
Attendance of 100 percent is usually the order of the day, 
unless illness intervenes. All forces work together toward 
one goal, that of good for the child. 

Most of the people in this community are foreign. On the 
whole the rate of mental retardation is very high. Here oxdy 
the meager things of life are afforded and the provision of 
basal necessities with which to live is the chief interest of the 
Ipoup. The acquisition of food to eat, quarters to live in, 
1 ^ covering for the body, punctuated with an occasional or 
ahrequent ^^movie'% engiossee their attention. 

3>ebaeing agenoiee seek to absorb the youth in their early 
teCM. Those that are unfortunately absorbed assume the 
brlggadocian air of the lawless ^^adolasoent strutter’' and this 
tUppriage Is soon reflected in those of tend^ years. The home 
cpnshits of four bare walls drives its younger occupants 

a into roads that are devious, seeking for eacditsan^t. The 
iMsaate thriB that is inttiiafty felt is but the flrst of manv 
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th.at take on expand in gly , and the accompanying language 
that attends the big thrills includes such expressions as 
burned “put on the spot”, “take the rap”, “bulls”, 
“racket”, “hijack”, and endless others. All this the school 
must contend with and the conflict with education and gang- 
land is sharp, the former striving to be paramount through a 
wave of interesting features and the latter seeking supremacy 
by a snare of adventurous, get-rich-quick banditry. 


The class 


Nome 


M A 

I Q 

N'ame 

B9 

M A. 

I.Q 


9 

5-10 

66 

Liouls 

11-6 

6-6 

67 


10 

6-6 

66 

Frank 

10-2 

6-4 

62 

- 

RfilvfttiorG 

10-1 


69 

Alberts. 

9-6 

6-4 

67 

Lucsy 

10-6 

6 

66 

Lucy-, - 

10-11 

6 

66 

Howard _ - 

9-2 

6-10 

75 

iDomlnic 

9-10 

6-B 

66 

Florence 

10 

6 

60 

Joseph 

10-0 


68 

Victor 

11-1 

6-6 

59 

Jcimie 

10-1 


08 


8-4 

6 

72 

Vito 

10-10 


65 

Tbomaa _ - _ 

9-1 

6-6 

72 

Ida - 

9-4 


73 

Jerry 

9-8 

6-2 

64 

Ormtmdo 

9-6 


63 


The classes for the mentally retarded cull their members 
from the primary grades. Their sojourn in those grades may 
have been short or long depending principally on the vacan- 
cies occurring in the special class. Hecause of their inability 
to compete with their classmates in the regular grade, any 
type of delinquent tendency may develop. Because of the 
struggle in each to compensate for bis individual deficiencies, 
there is revolt. Upon being transplanted from a faster-moving 
group to one traveling at his own speed the child enjoys all 
the embellishments of the regular group in ease and content- 
ment. Though the program may have to be adjusted and a 
longer period required for its accomplishment, the desirable 
points that a properly worked unit may a:fiford will be 
absorbed. 

SELECTION AND BEGINNING OF THE ACTIVITY 

Since real learning involves the selection of a imit, all 
parts of which “will draw upon all phases of experiences and 
make use of all kinds of subject matter”, I selected the food 
market with accompanying smaller enterprises as the hub 
for my center of interest. 
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Since m tliis locality tlie Rcc^uisi'tioii of food is regfljded £ls 
one of the most important problems of life, and since malnu- 
trition is a ghost that stalks here, a cursory study of the home 
and of the manner in which food is secured, together with the 
nutritive value of food, stimulated a trip to the market. 

Going to the store for mother or a neighbor constitutes a 
large portion of the normal life activity of the child. Yet, 
though he may go countless times, the sort of stock carried 
by the storekeeper will never be known to him outside of the 
particular article ho has been requested to secure. After a 
class trip to the market, the children were fired with the 
desire to have their own store, so, with much discussion as 
to how the stock might bo secured, it was decided to start 
with a grocery store. When we set out to make some of our 
own stock for the store the perplexity that followed brought 
forth the suggestion that we secure additional dummy stock 
from the wholesale grocers. Immediately the clamor to get 
what we needed as soon as possible led to letter-writing 
for free supplies. 'That done, the discussion fell to the erec- 
tion of our store. This was finally accomplished by com- 
mittees and subcommittees, and with the arrival of our 
shipment of goods we were soon ready for business. With 
the play store stocked, the vista of the child took on broad- 
ening proportions, and the eye encompassed a spread that 
made him alert to the brand, price, and variety of groceries 
carried by the grocer, 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 

Playing store disclosed hidden aptitudes in the children. 
In play the children are most revealing, natural, and sincere. 
The ^'feel of doing” brings out the assertiveness in the child, 
and an opportunity for the exercise of individual talents 
holds sway. One child is an able administrator of the whole 
project, another surprises one with his genial manner in 
selling groceries, a third has ideas about the best site for the 
erection of our store, a fourth is almost penurious in the 
handling of the cash, emd a fifth takes over the business of 
advertising. Each of the five selects helpers, and business 
IS conducted under high-pressure methods. All are serious 
and playing hard. This is the procedure for all the suc- 
ceeding enterprises, such as the fruit and v^etable market, 
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the fiah market, and the meat market. As a summation of 
these food sales of various types, a luncheon program serves 
as the finale. This was motivated by the desire of the chil- 
dren to taste some of the food that they had never experienced 
eating before. It made the experience with food veiy real 
and lifelike. Carrying out these desires necessitated the 
maki-ng of a table, which was done easily with ordinary 
boards. Chairs were made from orange boxes, the linen of 
paper, the plates, cups and saucers, and tools for eating from 
cardboard. Aprons for the cooks and waitresses were made 
from imbleached muslin. A hostess and a host were selected 
by the children and, besides learning what food made a 
balanced menu with knowledge of the nutrition it gave, the 
children were given the opportunity to learn the correct 
forms of setting a table, of eating, of serving, and of guest 
placement. 

With the unit well on its way to perfection, there is afforded 
time in which the children may demonstrate with their 
''brain child" to others in the school. Through the invita- 
tion to other classes to visit the market, there is opportunity 
for the mentally retarded to find their place in the sun that 
will automatically demand respect and admiration from 
their normal brothers. This increases respect for them- 
selves, causes others to respect them, and slowly and quickly 
dispels that air of being insufficient, so strongly felt by the 
mentally retarded. In the embracing of life activities by all 
children the mass of children as a whole tend to become more 
like one another and then again more unlike, since the 
" dunce of other days competes favorably with his "smart" 
brothers in at least some capacities that all are alike in 
embracing. 

RECOBJ) OF ACTIVITY CENTERING AROUND 

THE UNIT 

A. Objbctiveis 

1. To arouse a desire and an interest in group activities and a readiness 

to participate in them to the end of fulfilling individual responsi- 
bility* as a member of the group. 

2. To direct desirable in’fceres'fcs, aptitudes, and abilities into productive 

and creative channels. 
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3. To develop an opportunity for self-expression. 

4 To realize our dependency on the community for foods 
6. To de\elop specific health habits that pertain to cleanliness and 
eating. 

6 To provide a list foods and their values. 

7 To develop an appreciation of the health problems of the group. 

8. To give children the opportunity to talk readily and freely of home 

and community 

9. To develop originality, initiative, and constructive abilities in 

planning anti furnishing a footi market, 

10. To develop social, mtiral, anti intellectual habits and aptitudes 

through experience. 

11. To load the child to an appreciation that his needs for food are met 

by the htime anti society. 

12. To utilize the cliilt!*s environment. 

13. To discuss informally: 

(а) What the family should eat. 

(б) Why one shonltl eat certain foods. 

(c) How food shtiiiltl b(‘ takc^n care of. 

<<i) How the footi is distributed tti the family. 

(«) How foot! is ctioketl in the family. 

</) Source of food. 

(flr) How ftKid IS starved and eaUm. 

14. To cultivate* the haliit of critical thinking. 

15. To help tlie chiltl to appreciate and employ worth-while activities. 

16. To develop through guidance wortliy social attitudes and behavior. 


X. 


2. 


B. Activitieb 


Approach: 

(a) Discussion of where mother buys food. 

(&) Trip to market (a composite of all types of food stores): 

( 1 } Oliserving Itow the market is arranged. 

(2) Observing what is for sale. 

(3) Oliserving the storekoe|>cr. 

(4) Inquiriiig how the food is bought at the market — cash 

and carry methods. 

(5) Observing the lunchroom at the market. 

Initiation of the unit: 

(a) Discussing the trip. 

(b) Making plans to erect market. 

(c) I>6ciding where to place it in the room. 

(d) Recalling the dilTerent deimrtxnents in the market. 

(e) I>eciding on what stock is to be made. 

(f) Planning the responsibility of each child in erecting the 

stands. 

(ff) Selecting materials and tools to be used. 

(A) lEteoaUing the aet-up of tables in the lunch room. 
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3. Manual activities: 

(а) Erecting the store: 

(1) Grocery stand. 

(2) Vegetable and fruit stand. 

(3) Meat and fish stand. 

(4) Bake shop. 

(5) Luncheon table, chairs, etc. 

(б) Acquiring goods to sell 

(1) Molding from clay — vegetables, fruits, meat, rolls, 

and cakes, ^ 

(2) Shellacking and painting them. 

(3) Sending to grocery houses for dummy goods. 

(4) Making paper bags. 

(5) Printing signs and labels. 

(6) Making shopping bags and purses. 

(7) Making aprons for store keepers, cooks, and wait- 
. resses- 

(8) Making a delivery wagon. 

(9) Making table cloth, paper plates, napkins, and card- 

board tools. 

4. Correlated activities: 

(a) Heading. 

(1) Reading from the chart a record of the work done in 

the activities. 

(2) Signs, labels, prices in the store. 

(3) Progress as set forth in the daily newspaper of the 

class. 

(4) Directions as to individual work to be done. 

(6) Luncheon menu. 

(h) Lianguage* 

(1) Stories developed from excursions. 

(2) Discussion of problems. 

(3) Dramatization. 

(4) Conversation between clerk and customer. 

(5) Making a sale. 

(6) Conversation between host, hostess, and guests. 

(c) Literature: Readmg material m library pertaining to the 

store. 

(d) Writing: 

(1) Simple orders. 

(2) Simple bills. 

(3) Simple receipts for bills. 

(4) Menus. 

1 In order to keep a pemaanent supply of goods on hand during the course of the activity. 
It seemed necessary to model likenesses of these artioles Pedag<^oally It would be of greater 
value to handle the real products. 
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4. Correlated activities — Continued. 

(e) Number 

(1) Addition and subtraction in giving change for money 

tendered for goods bought. 

(2) Counting number of cans and packages in the store. 

(3) Counting places to be set at luncheon with regulation 

set-up 

(f) Music: Paraphrasing a standard song with words suitable 

for use in the project. 

(g) Art: 

(1) Making signs to advertise stock. 

(2) Making attractive food booklets. 

(3) Arranging cans and packages in the store attractively. 

(4) Making hectograph sheets for supplementary work 

material. 

(5) Coloring tablecloth, napkins, plates, etc., with simple 

design. 

(A) Physical training: A pantomime in conjunction with a song. 

(i) Nature: 

(1) Observation of common fruits and vegetables. 

(2) learning the names and factors of growth. 

O Health. Discussion of — 

(1) How the grocer keeps food clean and fresh. 

(2) Why there should be care in the handling of food. 

(3) How to recognize the best foods for health. 

(4) How to make cliarts of all types of foods that are 

rich in vitamins. 

<5) How to regulate the temperature of refrigerator to 
insure freshness. 

C. OnreOMsa 

1. Outcomes from the entire unit: 

(a) Attitudes: 

<1) Appreciation of the part that the storekeeper plays in 
the community. 

(2) Appreciation of the rights and efforts of others. 

(3) Appreciation of the results that attend close coopera- 

tion in work. 

(4) A desire to work. 

(5) A desire to know people and things. 

<&) Habits and skills — Expansion and broadening of such desir- 
able traits as: 

(1) Application to work. 

(2) Critical analysis. 

(3) Self-discipline. 

(4) Attention to hygienic principles. 

(d) Politeness. 
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1. Outcomes from the entire unit — Continued. 

(c) Knowledges 

(1) Recognition of foods that comprise a well-balanced 

meal 

(2) Appreciation of dependence of the community upon 

its stores. 

(3) A better understanding of the responsibilities of the 

storekeeper. 

(4) A better idea of what can be purchased at the store. 

(5) An appreciation of how money can be used. 

2. Outcomes in: 

(а) Reading: 

(1) Ability to read silently understandingly. 

(2) Knowledge of words connected with activities. 

(3) Reading of class news. 

(4) Ability to associate word with picture. 

(5) Ability to follow printed directions 

(6) Ability to read stories connected with food. 

(б) Language* 

(1) Ability to express ideas in short, clear sentences for 

story booklet and newspaper. 

(2) Ability to write clear sentences. 

(3) Ability to use capitalizations and punctuations as 

needed in written sentences. 

(4) Ability to dramatize. 

(5) Knowledge of new terms and their meanings 

(6) Ability to express thoughts in a social group - 

(7) Ability to use the Knglish language correctly. 

(c) Literature. 

(1) Appreciation of good literature. 

(2) Knjoyment of rh 3 rthm in musical sentences and lines 

of poetry. 

(3) Repetition of verse in a manner to bring joy to 

hsteners. 

(4) Cultivation of the habit of applying one's self atten- 

tively in listening. 

{d) Writing: 

(1) Ability to write simple words and numbers necessary 

to carry on the activity. 

(2) Habits of neatness and care in use of paper and 

movement in writing. 

(c) Number: 

(1) Ability to count materials and money - 

(2) Ability in use of scale, such as ruler in measuring 

inch or foot. 

(3) Ability to add figures on a bill and to make change. 

(4) Recognition of value of money. 

(6) Ability to add automatically any two numbers 
included in the 45 combinations. 
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2. Outcomes in — Oontinued. 

(e) N umber — Continued . 

(6) Ability to subtract automatically any situation in 

the 45 combinations - 

(7) Knowledge of arrangement of table; as top, right, 

left, etc. 

(8) Recognition of square and circle 

(9) Recognition of a number containing symbols and 

figures. 

(10) Appreciation of significance of terms such as small, 

"Large, heavy, light, long, slender, thin. 

(11) Appreciation of the idea of measure, as dozen, 

half-dozen, quart, peck, and pound. 

(/) Music: 

(1) Ability to enjoy and sing songs related to the unit 

of work. 

(2) Ability of class as a whole to sing softly and with 

good, true qualities. 

(3) Ability to make songs. 

(^) Manual arts. 

(1) Skill in manipulating tools and materials. 

(2) Habit of economy in use of materials. 

(3) Oarcfulnesa and order in care of materials. 

(4) Ability to select projier colors. 

(5) Ability to make original drawings, paintings, model- 

ings, cuttings of illustrations related to unit of 
work. 

(6) Appreciation of pictures. 

(7) Ability to mix water colors. 

(8) Habit of observation, with ability to recognize 

significant difference in form. 

(9) Recognition of individual responsibility in caring 

for tools and materials. 

(10) Ability to make simple, attractive place cards with 
namra of guests. 

(A) Physical training: 

(1> Spirit of good sportsmanship. 

(2) Contentment and satisfaction produced by child’s 

wish to spend his energy in physical activity. 

(3) Joy in participation in games. 

(4) Kxpansion of large and small muscles together with 

control and coordination. 

(») Hature: 

(1) Ability to point out different food elements wherever 

seen. 

(2) Ability to give them their names. 

(3) Ability to recall colors of different vegetables and 

fruits. 

(t) Health: 

(1) Knowledge of hesklthful food. 

(2) Knowledge of correct care and preparation of foods. 
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2. Out cornea in — Continued. 

(j) HealttL — Continued- 

(3) Knowledge of correct and good foods to eat. 

(4) Habit of clesanliness developed with reference to 

body and garments 

(6) An understanding of how home and society meet 
food needs of the child. 

SUPPLEMENTARY WORK MATERIAL 

In conjunction with, the activity, it is desirable to have 
children use supplementary work material of the silent- 
work type. At first, directions for the work are given orally, 
the teacher illustrating carefully just what is to be done. 
In tViia way the child becomes accustomed to work procedures 
and acquires desirable habits in the use of material and tools. 
As soon as possible these oral directions are supplemented 
by simple printed statements. 

The exercises presented in connection with this work were 
worked out with a gradation of steps of difficulty in mind. 
They are classified as follows: 

A Cut and paste. P- True and false. 

B Draw. G. Reading comprehension. 

C. Answer “Yes” or “No.” H. Matching. 

D. Selection. I. Phonetics. 

E. Similarities 

A. Cut and Paste 


1 

2 . 

3 

4 
5. 
6 - 
7. 


What is the color of a beet? 
What is the color of a tomato? 
What IS the color of milk? 
What is the color of a prune? 
What is the color of a pea? 
What is the color of butter? 
What is the color of graham 
crackers? 


red 

yellow 

green 

brown 

white 

' 

red 

black 

green 

blue 


orange 



8. What is the color of an 

apricot? 

9. What IS the color of a huckle- 

berry? 

10. What is the color of a plum? 
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B. I>KAW 


1 - 

2 , 

3. 

5. 


1 -. 

2 . 

3. 


5. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Draw a grocery stc»rc. O. 

Put shelvca ui it. 7. 

Color the Bhelves browu. 8. 

Make a atore. 9. 

Color the counter brown. lO. 


C. Answer Ybss'’ 

Was Tom the storekeeper? 

Do we sell flovrers in our 
grocery store? 

Was Howard the cashier? 

Did Ida go to the store with 
Lucy S.? 

Is broad a vegetable? 


Draw an awning for tiie store. 
Color the awning 
Draw cans for the shelves. 
Color the cans 

Put the price tags on the cans. 
OR 

Was Carmine the director? 
Are peas a vegetable? 

Are prunes dried plums? 

9. Do wc get pineapples from 
Hawaii? 

Is bacon made from pork? 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


10 . 


D. SSLBCTION 

D— 1- Underline the correct amv>er 

Dominic bought at the store 

lard, eggs, poaches, soap 

Louis bought at the store 

prunes, corned beef, 0our, pork and beans 

Tom went to the store with 

Carmine, Louis, Frank F., Jerry 
Lucy D- went to the store with ■ 

Salvatore, Vito, Dominic, Albert 


182068 ** 
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6. Peanuts are raised in 

Oregon, California, Virginia, New Jersey 

6. Pineapple is raised in 

Indiana, Illinois, New York, Hawaii 

7. Sixteen cents from one dollar is 

25 cents, 52 cents, 84 cents, 16 cents 

8. Five cents from a half dollar is 

45 cents, 32 cents, 89 cents, 33 cents 

9. Frank F. bought at the store 

crackers, peanut butter, chocolate, milk 

10. We sell in our grocery store 

flowers, groceries, fish, books 


D— 2. Cross out the word that does not belong 


1. 

peaches 

pears 

apricots 

baoon 

prunes 

2. 

Lux 

Dutch Cleanser 
butter 

Life Buoy 

Fels Naphtha 

3. 

peas 

beans 

carrots 

corn 

lard 

4. 

cheese 

butter 

mUk 

cream 

spaghetti 

5. 

canned corn beef 
package bacon 
package sausage 
package frankfurts 
crackers 

1 

6. 

Quaker Oats 
hominy 

Lux 

Parina 

wheat biscuit 


D-3. Insert the right word 

1 When I go to the store in the morning, I say 

2. When I leave the store, I say 

3. When I ask the storekeeper for something, I say 

4. When I go to the store in the afternoon, I say — 

5. When the storekeeper gives me something, I say 

6. When I go to the store in the evening, I say 

Good morning. Good evening. 

Good afternoon. Please. 

Thank you. 
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E. Similarities 

Underline the word^ that are alike 

1. Fels Naphtha, Quaker Oats, lafe Buoy. 

2. Canned peas, canned corn, Lux. 

8. Canned corned beef, packaRo bacon, canned peaches. 

4. Dried prunes, paxikage lard, dried raisins. 

6. Canned peaches, canned peas, Pols Naphtha. 

6. Graham crackers, Unooda Biscuit, canned peas. 

7. Condensed milk, canned pears. Farina. 

8. Quaker Oats, evaporated milk, package bacon. 

9. Package lard, package prunes, canned Crisoo. 

10. Lux, soap pkowder, Uneeda Biscuit. 

F. True and False 
Mark the aentencee as true or false 

1. Pork is raised from seeds. 6. Howard is the storekeeper. 

2. Butter comes from plants. 7. Com is 15 cents a can. 

8. Com can grow in atiy soil. 8. Soap is 6 cents a bar. 

4. Ida and Florence built the 9. Bacon is wrapped in a box. 

Istore. 10. Farina is a cer^. 

5. Mabel and Jennie stocked 
the shelves. 

O. Ebadinq Comprbbbnsion ■ 

Louis, Salvatore, and Mario built a grocery store. The 
store has five shelves, a counter, and an awning. Carmine 
and Dominic stocked the shelves. Howard and Frank F, 
printed the names for the groceries and the prices for them. 
Carmine is the director. Lucy S. is the cashier and Howard 
is the storekeeper. 

Who built the store? Who is the director? 

How many shelves in the store? Who is the cashier? 

Who stocked the shelves? Who is the storekeeper? 

Who printed the names and How many counters in the store? 

prices for the grooerlee? 

*Thaapapois»WMp r s i < o U d liStto thsiwiiaaasrtbe wortetoipatoMiis (H) andta pbo- 
BstloeCO bed bMQ dtina. 



H. MATCHING 

H-l, CUT OUT AND PASTE THE PICTURES IN THE CORRECT 

PLACES 


1. The chicken lays me* 
What am I? 



Peanut 


The children eat 
What am I. 


me for breakfast. 




I come from the cow. 
What am I? 



Raisins 



S. I srow in HawaU. 
What am I? 


6. I come from the pis- 
What am I? 


7. I am raised and dried In Caltfomla. 
What am 17 


3. I srow In Virginia. 
What am I? 


9. 1 am canned In Camden» N J. 
What am 17 




Soup 



Pineapple 


■ 

cuAiiihic; 

~ ^ 


PoWoen 

— - . 

3.0. 1 am spread on bread. 



What am 17 
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Cleanins Powdwr 





H-2. MATCH THE WORD WITH THE PICTURE 



1. PHONETICS 

PASTE THE PICTURES UNDER THE RIGHT SOUNDS 

BCD F G H 








III. FOODS FOR BOYS 

By Ada M. Whyte,' Rochester, N.Y. 

[Note. — To help boyfl to appreciate food values as well as to prepare 
a real meal is indeed a worth-while undertaking. How such an activity 
functioned both at school and at home with a group of retarded boys is 
here concretely described.] 


This activity carried on with a class of 19 boys whose 
chronological ages ranged from 11-9 to 15-5, with a median 
chronological age of 13 ~0, and with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 40 to 80. Tiie median I.Q. was 67. This class 
was the only special class in an elementary school of six grades 
having 17 i*eguiar teachem and G20 pupils. Five of these boys 
came to the class directly from the tliird and fourth grades, 
while 14 of them lia<! experience in primary and intermediate 
special classes. 

A few more than one half of the boys were indigent, 5 came 
from broken homes, 2 from a boys' orphanage, and 3 had 
homes above the average. The boys came from several neigh- 
borhoods in the west end of tlie city. Five were carried by 
the scliool bus, and 2 whose parents could afford it furnished 
their own transportation from the other side of the city. As 
to nationality, wo had 1 colored boy, 2 Jews, 2 Irish boys, 1 
Polish boy, 1 Italian hoy, 2 l>oys of Italian and American 
parentage, and 10 American boys. 

Besides the general objectives of the elementary school in 
the tool subjects, our special classes aim at a program that will 
enable the boy (1) to use his leisure time profitably, and (2) to 
contribute his share to home and civic life. Owing to the 
great diversity of ability, a boy might be in the best group of 
the class in one subject and in the lowest group in another. 
We try to place him with the group where he can make the 
best adjustment and work to his fullest capacity, always hold- 
ing before him the goal of working up to the next level. 

1 Mlsa jr«eal0 Cole, toeoher oi home oeoauaioe, cooperated la oarrying oa this activity. 

33 
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THE SETTING 

About one half of the claes had a pleasant experience in 
home economics during the previous year. They were 
eager to know more about the food materials with which 
they had worked. They were interested in the label on 
the salmon can, in knowing how the grocer gets the fresh 
vegetables from the farmer, whether salt grows and why we 
put it on the ice when we freeze ice cream, how the oyster gets 
its food, what makes the biscuits rise, why cream comes to the 
top of the milk, and so on. 

HOW THE ACTIVITY WAS CARRIED OUT =* 

We started out to see how much we could find out about 
foods and how many of our problems we could solve. We 
took as our first big question, Where does the grocer get 
the food he sells? ” One boy had lived near the pubhc 
market and had seen the farmers bring in daily loads of 
produce. He also told of the people in the neighborhood 
going there to buy their supplies. The boys made inquiries 
at home and reported that the public market was the place 
to find out about food supplies. One boy went to the ofi&ce 
and found that the 46 class in oiir school was studying 
about Rochester. So he borrowed from that class the book 
which told us some of the things we wanted to know. We 
found that the people of Rochester had always needed a 
public market; that, when Rochester was only a small village, 
they had started one on the Alain Street bridge and the farm- 
ers brought their produce there to sell. The building finally 
fell into the river. Then the farmers began to sell on the 
comer of East Avenue and Alain Street where Sibley's now is, 
but that was too crowded and the main comer became so 
noisy and cluttered that the people complained and began to 
ask for a city public market. So after years of study a fan- 
shaped piece of land was bought on Union Street by the New 
York Central tracks. The boys looked in their telephone 
books to find out if the market was still located there. We 
planned to visit it. As it was 2 weeks before we could 
arrange our trip, we spent that time finding out what we 
could about the market. We did much reading and English 

• Tlie w<is 3 e <m -was earrled over tbe entire eeirteetar. OX1I7 pert of tbe activity ia 

rcpotte<} tbis ar^dela. 
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work along; this line. We borrowed photographs from an- 
other class and set them up on the blackboard rail for study. 
They were: 

1 End view of one of the sheds. 

2. Banana wagon 

3 Shed in public market. Box car in distance 

4. Shed in public xnarket. Wholesale store. 

5. Fruit and vegetable display on walk under the shed. 

6. Type of box oar which brings produce to public market. 

7. Huckster’s wagon partly loaded. 

By using the ICoystono Views with stereoscopes, we 
found that the markets of Europe sell all kinds of merchan- 
dise, while in this country wo usually sell only farm produce. 
We found the following views interesting: 

No- 4SS. Bread market — Poland 

No. 376. hiveetock market. — Ireland. 

No. 386. Open-air china market. — Oerinany. 

No. 406. Biasy harbor. — Copenhagen. 

No. 655. The native market. — h. Victoria, Africa. 

At last the day arrived for our trip. Each boy carried a 
pencil and a piece of tagboard on which he -wrote down in 
order the streets on wliich we traveled. When we arrived 
we found the place thronged with people. There were 
farmers witli wagons, autos, and trucks, loaded with produce 
to sell; housewives with autos, carts, baskets, and even 
baby carritigea to take the vegetables away; and lastly, 
many hucksters loading up their trucks as attractively as 
possible, to peddle around the city to the busy housewives 
who could not com© to the market. We felt as though we 
wanted to buy something, too, so we used 35 cents of our 
small fund to buy a basket of grapes to bring home with us. 
The boys took turns in carrying the basket and there were 
no bigger or prouder men there than the ones entrusted with 
that job. 

We noticed that the sheds were mad© of steel -with pave- 
ments sloping to the curb to hold the trucks. We were told 
that the farmers had to pay 50 cents a day for a stall there; 
that, since they must close at noon, they came very early 
in the morning; in fact, they were there at daylight. We 
noticed the license on the hucksters' trucks. W© watched 
the weigher put live chickens on the scales and noticed 
that there was a policeman there to keep order. 
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Long before we were ready to leave, the driver told us 
our time was up, so we had to return to the bus. On the 
way back we fl- gain checked our streets. As soon as they 
were inside the classroom, the boys immediately turned to 
the seven photographs before mentioned, and it was inter- 
esting to note the increase in zest and enthusiasm with 
which they studied each little detail. 

In the discussion which followed our visit to the public 
market, we learned that wholesale” means selling in large 
quantities, and “retail” means selling in small quantities. 
An excursion was then made to a wholesale company where 
the boys saw the goods handled in large lots; noticed how 
cases were loaded on the train by the door; saw the raw 
coffee and the entire process of roasting, weighing, and putting 
in packages. The boys sampled raw peanuts, were sur- 
prised to find they grew under the ground, and were presented 
with some to take back to school, where we afterwards 
roasted them in the oven. 

Then we visited a retail store where produce is sold in 
small quantities. We noticed the arrangement of the goods — 
where the meat was, the baked goods, the dairy products, 
the candy, the fresh fruits and vegetables, the dry groceries, 
etc. We found they were having a steak sale. When we 
returned to our classroom, one of the boys raised the ques- 
tion as to why stores had sales. They decided that a sale 
might attract customers who would probably buy other 
things, that the merchant might have an oversupply, and 
that perishable food such as meat might spoil. This led to 
discussion of ways of preserving food, which we had to leave 
for another day. The boys drew maps to show the arrange- 
ment of the store. We could not quite agree as to where 
the cheese counter was, so one boy was appointed to go 
that night and check on it. 

At about this time two boys living on the other side of the 
river reported that there was a barge of sugar at the dock. 
We decided to go over to the bridge, which is about 10 minutes' 
walk from the school, to see for ourselves. By the time we 
reached the river, the fleet, consisting of the tug and three 
baiges, had started back. It was very interesting to watch 
the busy little tug doing all the work. We noted which way 
the G-enesee River was flowing, pointed in that direction, 
thought about our maps and figured out that it was north. 
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Then we tried to think into what larger body of water it 
would flow. Many of the boys knew that it was Lake 
Ontario Many of tliem had been there We saw the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad on one side of the river and the Erie on 
the other. A train came whizzing along the Lehigh tracks, 
and we contrasted shipping by rail and by water. It was 
very evident that the railroad was much faster, but when we 
thought of how much money the cars, the big black shiny 
engine, and tlie miles and miles of railroad track must have 
cost, we concluded that it must also be more expensive to 
ship goods by rail. Later we were told at the chamber of 
commerce that sugar was about the only kind of food that 
was sliipped to Rocdiester by water. Gas, oil, and lumber 
were the main products shipped in that way. 

In the home-economics class, which met twice a week, we 
used the foods about whicli wo were studying. Tomatoes 
were very much in evidence in every grocery. The boys 
canned them, and wlien they opened the cans in January to 
make scalloped tomatoes, they were delighted. They also 
made grape juice, but that did not turn out quite so well. 
Among the fruits used were applet in apple sauce, lemons for 
lemonade, and dried apricots. The latter had to be soaked 
over-night in order to put back into them the moisture that 
had been taken out by drying — a splendid illustration of 
evaporation in drying. Wo saw the raw peanuts at the ware- 
house, and then made peanut brittle. The crowning achieve- 
ment, however, was our Oliristmas dinner. In our classroom 
we made favors of little green Cliristmas trees decorated with 
tiny colored paper circles. Wo also arranged other decora- 
tions and tiie homo-economics room wore quite a festive air. 
The boys prepared tiie dinner, and because they had they 
reveled in it- We had meat loaf, mashed potatoes, and 
creamed onions. They pronounced it the best dinner they 
had ever had. 

Luring Lecember the class made sewed cook books with 
oilcloth covers containing the recipes for all the dishes they 
had prepared during tlie term, and presented them to their 
mothers for Ohristmas. This proved to be an excellent tie-up 
with the home. 

The aetivites in tool subjects, health, and social studies 
are summarized below. Individuals participated and prof- 
ited according to their abilities. 
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Number: 

1. Using in simple oral and written one-step problems the number 

facts taught 

2. Carrying out fundamentals learned in examples using dollars 

and cents 

3. Knowing units of measure so far as taught and making simple 

applications of them 

4. Increased understanding of fractional facts. 

The following are examples of problems used: 

1. There were 7 pounds of grapes in the basket which we bought 

at the public market. We paid 35 cents for it. How much 
was that a pound? 

2. If butter costs 32 cents a pound, how much must I pay for one- 

half pound? For one-fourth pound? 

3. Mother buys one-half pound of tea. How many ounces is this? 

4. On the outside of this can of peas it says 1 pound 4 ounces. 

How many ounces in the can? Weigh and check. 

5. We bought 2 pounds of raw peanuts at Brewster Gordon at 

9 cents a pound. How much did they cost? 

6. What change did we get back from our quarter? 

7. We used 1 dozen lemons for our lemonade. How much were 

they worth at 4 cents apiece? 

8. We had 4 pounds of sugar at 6 cents a pound. How much for 

the sugar? 

9. Find the whole cost of making lemonade that day. 

10. How much for each boy? 

English: 

1- Writing a letter to United Fruit Co., 1 Federal Street, Boston 
Mass., asking for information about bananas. 

2. Discussion of how to conduct ourselves when on a trip according 

to standards of courtesy set up by the boys. 

(a) We won't crowd. 

(5) We will take off our hats when we enter a building such 
as the library. 

(c) We will look at the person who is talking to us. 

(<0 We will try to learn all we can on every trip. 

3. Listing boys who have gardens at home. 

4. li st in g vegetables we are getting from g^den now. 

5. Listing fruits grown here. 

6. Study and discussion of a picture of the KiUamey Live Stock 

Market, Irela n d, followed by written test. 

(a) How many wheels on the wagons? 

(5^ L>o you think it is raining? Give two reasons. 

(c) Name two kinds of animals for sale. 

(<15 What <lo we call the meat we get from cattle? from 
sheep? 

(«) What do we mean by pastures? What miakee the 
pastures of Ireland good? 
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English — Continued. 

7. Keeping a vocabulary liat in notebooks and adding new words 
as they arise. Exarnple. Market, stall, huckster, pasture, 
beef, mutton, beverage, etc. 

8 Borrowing book from library and reading aloud by the teacher. 
Spelling 

1. Learning to spc*ll now words in connection with unit. 

2. Keeping of individual Hf>elling notebooks. Every boy's book 

was ddTorent It eoni4iiiuHl only the words which he needed. 

3. Finding the wor<ls in the dictionary. 

4. Arranghig spelling words hi alphabetical order. 

Reading: 

1. An account of the public market as given in "Rochester, Its 

Service to People at Home anti Abroad," 4B grade, i>age 16. 

2. Making and reading group outline of loading points regarding 

the market. 

(rt) Location. 

<6) Interesting sights. 

(c) Stalls: 

(1) Fruit. 

(2) Vegetables. 

<3) Butter and eggs. 

(d) Beales and measures. 

(c) PoHcoman. 

(/) Service to: 

(1) The farmer. 

(2) The housewife. 

(g) Wholesale companies: 

(1) Located near the railroad. 

(2) Carry a large supply. 

(3) Sell to the grocer. 

(A) Retail companies (chain stores). 

8. Reading to the class by some of the best readers of descriptive 
parts from the backs of the Keystone Views. 

4. Collection and olaasifioatlon of labels and analysis of informa- 

tion obtained from them. Liabels were brought for the 
following products: 

(а) Dairy products: M0k. 

(б) Delicatessen: Vegetable soup, chicken soup, spa- 

ghetti, sauerkiaut, tomato soup. 

(c) Fruit: Pineapple, grapefruit, tomatoes, apricots, ap- 

plec^ peaches. 

(d) Vegetables: Beans, string beans, peas, com, arti-^ 

chokes. 

(s) Meat: Sardines, salmon, mackerel. 

(/) Beverages: Coffee. 

5. Reading recipes from the cook book which we msde. 

6. "Patty Pans," Chapter 2: "Washing the Dishes." 
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Recidinff — Continued. 

7- “Household Arts for Home and School/’® by Cooley and 
Spohr, Chapter I: “Storing Fruits and Vegetables for 
Winter.” 

8. “Every-day Foods/’ * by Harris, Chapter XXIV: “Ijet’s go 

Marketing.” 

9. IJrawing book from library, “ The Lively Adventures of Johnny 

Ping Wing”, by Phillips Best readers read it to class. 

10. Reading signs. 

11. Looking at pictures in encyclopedias and trying to read enough 

of the title to get an idea of what the picture is about. 

12. Using Book of Knowledge. 

13. Using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Usolth * 

1. Noting cleanliness in caring for food in Wegman’s grocery. 

2. Finding out what the pure food laws mean and how they help us. 

3. Observing the wrapping of our bread in oiled paper to protect 

from dust, germs, flies, and dirty hands. 

4. Observing the uniformity of bread as to size, shape, color, and 

taste. 

6. Studying and using proper foods for growth and health. 

(а) Foods that give us strength for work and play: 

Starches. Potatoes, bread, macaroni, rice. 

Sugar: Sugar, candy, syrup, raisins. 

Fats: Butter, lard, cream, fat in nuts. 

(б) Foods that build and repair: Meat, fish, eggs, milk, 

cheese, nuts, cereals. 

(c) Foods that regulate: Fruits, vegetables, water. 

6 Buying fruits and vegetables at public market in season and 
preparing for winter by canning or drying. 

7. Studying the preservation of meat by freezing, salting, an<i 

drying. 

SoczaZ studies. 

Social studies were carried on throughout the unit in the prepara- 
tion and handling of materials. The sources of food, the service 
of the pubhc market, the shipping of foods, the handling of 
foods in large quantities have all become subjects of interest and 
knowledge. Constant reference was made to the direction, dis- 
tance, and location of places. Maps were drawn of trips, places 
were located on maps and on the globe. Questions such as the 
following were discussed: 

In which direction did we travel to the wholesale company? 
In which direction did John walk when he went home from 
Wegman’s? Look at the smoke from the factory and see 
which way the wind is blowing. 

We walked about a mile to the library. What comer is about 
one half mile from here? 

« to pupils. Thsa yea-oo test given. 
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OUTCOMES 

Because the parents became so interested in our unit, we 
sent them a questionnaire to find out just how tlie work had 
helped the boys to improve in their homelife As the ma- 
jority of the parents were below average, the replies may be 
judged accordingly. Some of the mothers' comments may 
be summarized as follows: 

Has taken certain fiutuis such as of his own accord and 

likes to do them. 

Tells me where certain foods come from, wants to know about others. 

Asks how food is prepared. Sometimes makes suggestions. 

Wrote two letters to relatives without any suggestions from us. 
They were well composed and well written. They were aU ready for 
mailing before we kiu'W they Iiad been written. 

Most every night takes something interesting out of the newspaper 
BO as to help in school. 

Gretting bettor in his behavior than over l^ore. (Said of boy with 
reputation of being ** troublesome.*') 

Watches how things are done and talks about them, and helps 
around the homo. 

Greatly interested in other people as to what they are doing and 
what for. 

More like boys of his age. (Said of most incapable boy in group.) 

Able to deliver newspapers and make change, also dependable on 
errands. (Said of a boy with a broken home — ^living with grandparents 
who are much too old to bo interested in the problems of an active 12- 
year-old boy.) 

lu contrast to the formal ty 3 pe of learning, 1 would say the 
outcomes may be summed up as follows: 

1. The boys learned more in the same length of time 
because they really wanted to know. 

2. The boys were interested in studying about materials 
which they were actually handling. 

3. The boys developed a feeling of self-respect because 
they were finding out for themselves. 

4. The boys learned how to behave in many different 
environments. 

5. The boys were enabled to take part in the ordinal^ 
conversation of the family. 

6. The boys developed an incentive to read the newspapers. 

7. The boys gained the respect of other pupils and teachers. 
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8. The work carried over into the home and the parents 
were interested 

9. The activity gave the teacher practical goals to work for, 
freedom to carry out her class work, and a feehng of satis- 
faction when the unit was rounded up. 

REFERENCE MATERIAL 

Books 

Alldn, NblijIB B. How and where we live. New York, Ginn <Sc Co., 
1924. 

Carpkntbb, Frank G. How the world is fed- New York, American 
Book Co., 1923. 

CHAMBBRiiAiN, Jambs F. How WO are fed; a geographical reader. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Compton's pictured encyclopedia. Chicago, F. E. Compton & Co. 
C0014BT, Anna M., and Spohr, W. H. Household arts for home and 
school. New York, Macmillan Co., 1920, 

Harris, Jbssib W., and Lacby, E. V. Everyday foods. New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927. 

Knowlton, Philip A. First lessons in geography. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. 

Matthews, Mary L. Foods and cookery, Boston, Little, Brown <fe 
Co., 1926. 

PHiiiiiiPS, Ethel C. The lively adventures of Johnny Ping Wing 
(peanuts). New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1929. 

Our wonder world- Chicago, George L. Shuman Co., pp. 49-51; 226- 
228; 363-366. 

A latw edition (revised) appeared in 1082 , entitled ''New Wonder World." 

The Bible- Book of Ruth. 

Unithd States Dbpartmbnt ob* Aorioulturb. Food for young 
children. Bulletin 1674. School lunches. Bulletin 712. Care of 
food in the home, Bulletin 1374. Washington, R.O., Government 
Printing Office. 

Weaver, Louisa B. When Sue began to cook with Bettina's best 
recipes. New York, A. L. Burt & Co., 1924. 

World book. Ohioago, W. F. QuRrrie & Co. Pp. 1882, 2628, 8929, 
5231, 5431. 

Worthinqton, Josephine, and Mathews, C. V. Our food. Dans- 
vffle, N.Y., Owen Publishing Co., 1930 

Other Material 

JDEPAE^iiHKrr pE EmsacBNTAtrT oxtApES, Rochester public schools. 
Source mateiial in geography. Rochester, N.Y., Board of eduea* 
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Seua'bxa.&rt teaching films : The Farm; Beet and Oane Sugar; Oommon 
Salt; M!ark.et Oardoning; Nleat Backing; Feanuts; From Wheat 
to Brea^; "Wisconsin II>airios. Itoclicster, N’.'Y’., Fastnoan FZodak 
Co. 

ECeystone slides* iNos- 108, 234, 238, 240, 261, 651, 556, 564. ^4ea^ville, 
Fa , Keystone "View Co., Inc. 

n^all chart: 'Fhc story of corn and. com flakes. Battle Creek, IVlich., 
Kellogg Co. 



IV. CHILD CARE 

By Jhuca IjTons, Gertrude Jarm, Florence Page, 
Beatrice Zdara, Cleveland, Ohio 
[Note. — One of the most important fields in which the retarded girl 
needs special training is the care of children. Both as a preparation 
for motherhood and as a possible means of earning her own livelihood, 
it should be given careful consideration in all special classes of adoles- 
cent girls.] 

The school in which this activity was carried on is an 
ungraded center enrolling 87 pupils. Thirty-six of these 
(all girls) took part in the units described. Their chrono- 
logical ages ranged from 14 to 16 years. In mental age they 
varied from 8 years 2 months to 9 years 8 months. Foreign 
parents of the laboring class, predominantly Slavic, thrifty 
and neat, constituted the major home background. 

The activity is divided into three units, each comprising 
an essential part of the total project. 

UNIT A 

JEnlertainmenjt of child from 1 to 6 
I. Objectives 

1. Direct objectives: 

(a) To develop the ability to tell stories. 

(&) To help in selection of suitable stories. 

(c) To teach reading through a new interest. 

(d) To develop better judgment by discussion of play and games. 
(«) To create new ideas for play and original entertainment. 

2. Indirect objectives: 

(а) To prepare girls to give better service when caring for children. 

(б) To fit girls for nurse-girl positions. 

(c) To build ideals for future homes. 

(d) To instill the value of play. 

II. Methods and Act i v it ies Used 

1. Story telling: 

(a) Method used to prepare girls for socialized activity: 

(1) Teacher and pupils told stories in classroom. 

(2) Class discussed advisability of outline. 

(3) Outline for story was developed, as follows: 

(a) Introduction: Who, when, where. 

(h) Events of story, with correct sequence. 

(c) Conclusion, with some satisfaction in the 
experience of the listener. 
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1. story telling — Continued. 

(а) Method used to prepare girls for socialized activity — Oontd. 

(4) Stones were outlined at school and written from 

outline at home 

(5) Groups of four or five girls worked for perfection and 

then told story to class. 

(6) Class graded ability of story teller and judged whether 

she was pn^pared for application of the method. 

(б) Activity applying the method: 

(1) Stories were told to a group of 28 preprimary children 

at 9 a.m. and at 1:80 p.m. Girls went in groups of 
three or four, 

(2) Preprimary teacher passed judgment and girls reported 

on one another 's work. 

(3) Stories were told at home and reported on. 

(4) Stories were told publicly at the baby party, described 

later. 

2. Selection of material (inseparable from 1, above): 

(a) Class discussed tyj>es of stories suitable for children. 

(Z>) Teacher told various types of stories: 

(1) Nursery rhymes. 

(2) Stories of animals personified. 

(3) Fairy stories. 

(4) Short stories of people and events. 

(c) Class agreed that library books offered much good material. 

(d) Books were brought from honxe and from library, and judg- 

ment was passed on them. 

(«) Lists of books were tabulated for future needs. 

3. Games: 

(а) Class discussed different types of games: 

(1) Instructive games- For counting, for recognition of 

objects, for habit formation. 

(2) Constructive games: Drawing, painting, pasting, 

building, cutting, gardening. 

(б) Girls observed children at play. 

(c) Reports were made on play as conducted in other groups, such 

as the kindergarten and nursery school. 

(d) Class discussed the value of play from the standpoint of health 

and recreation. 

(e) Girls applied knowledge at home and reported. 

if) Each girl made a scrapbook and a cut-out puzzle. (Home 
work-) 

(jg) The girls planned and conducted a baby party of their own, at 
which they entertained with games, toys, and stories. They 
also made and served the refreshments. Twenty children 
under 6 years of age were present. 
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by girls to preprimary group: 


4. I-ist of stories told 

Mrs. Tabby Gray. 

The Bean. 

The Porridge Pot. 

The Little Pig. 

Xiittle Black Sambo. 

The Mouse and the Prog, 

The Wind^s Work. 

The Stork and the Frogs. 

The Seven Little Goslings. 
Little Two-Eye. 

How the Turtle Saved His 
Life. 

Tiny Rosebud. 

The Tar-Baby. 

Little Half chick. 

The Wolf and the Seven Kids. 
The Hare and the Grass- 
hopper. 

Two Oogs, Jip and Jack. 

The Pig With a Curly Tail. 
The Three Bears. 

The Star I>ipper. 

The Fox and the Bag. 


The Foolish Frog. 

The Three Little Pigs. 

The Toeny-Tiny Woman. 

The Fux and the Hen. 

The Girl Who Would Not 
Work. 

The Foolish Turkey. 

Please and Thank You. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

The House With a Star inside. 
The Little Helpful Engine. 
The Billy Goats Gruff. 

Red Riding Hood. 

The Haro and the Tortoise. 
The Little Boy Who Forgot 
to Wash His Hands. 
Henny Penny. 

The Old Woman and Her Pig, 
The Greedy Cat. 

Why the Bear Has a Stumpy 
Tail. 

The Elves and the Shoemaker. 


UNIT B 

Foodjor the preschool child 

I. Objbctivsis 

1. To enable the girl to prepare in the most sanitary manner foods pre- 

scribed by the doctor^ nurse, or dispensary. 

2. To give the girl a worldng knowledge of the first solid foods for the 

baby and of the change in preparation with the advance in age. 

3. To help the girl to recognise a well child from the following indices: 

Wcdght, height, color, appetite, activity, sleep, eliminations, eyes, 
e€UB, nose. 

4. To enable the girl to plan, prepare, and serve an attractive simple 

dietary which meets the bodily needs of the growing child. 

5. To teach good food habits for children and to help parents and older 

children to set an example by their maimers and food habits. 

6. To teach the girls how to make a child happy; the effect of unhappi- 

ness upon his ai^tite and disposition; the matter of discipline ah 
the table. 

7. To teach the importance of keeping the child well and the factors 

which aid growth, such as pxopes- food, e^eep, water, 8unllght> 
freedom from physical defects, regular habits, exercise, ai^ fresh air, 

S. To teach the care of a sick child. 
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9. To change the attitude of the Rirl toward the feeding of her smaller 
brothers and sisters and toward nurse-girl services; to help her share 
in creating happiness by helping younger children and by relieving 
tired mothers 

II Mkthods and Activities Used 

1. The girls collected articles and pictures from newspapers and maga- 

zines for their notol>ook8. 

2. Baby bottles and ijlher equipment wore collected from the homes 

and brought to seliool. Bottles were sterilized, a formula was 
preimred, and all other tlctails incident to baby feeding were put 
into practice. 

3. Mimeographed copies of liaily food plans were distributed and 

discusstHl. rJietarii^s from the girls* homes were also used. 

4. The child*s four <laily meals wen* prepared in class over a period of 

four lessons. Tin* girls worked in family groups and each group 
borrowed an underwoiglit chilcl from the kindergarten to eat the 
meal prt‘pnre<l. A small table with small chairs was used. The 
girls made a tablecloth, embroidered bibs and napkins, and bought 
gay dishes from the 10-cent store. This plan provided a laboratory 
for the working out of the good food liabits discussed in class. It 
also stimulate<l a new resi>ect for oatmeal, whole-wheat bread, 
milk, and other simple foods on the part of the girls. 

6. After the course was comp!ete<i, wo had a children’s party to which 
each girl brought a small child. Stiitablc toys, books, and puzzles 
were ma<ie; stories w'erc told; and refroshzuente suitable for a small 
child were served , 

UNIT G 

Oare and hygiene of preschool child 

I. Objbctxvbs 

1. To develop in our girls a wholesome, right attitude toward babies 

and younger children in the home. 

2. To give some understanding of care and hygiene of infants and 

ohUdron. 

3. To teach the selection of materials and the making of simple gar- 

ments for infanta and children. 

4. To show girls how to naake suitable and inexpensive toys of materials 

which they have in their own homes. 

6. To help the girls to bo more cfRolent and to get more joy out of 
oaring for children after school hours and during vacation as a 
means of earning money. 

II. Contacts Mads 

1. With department stores for study of baby garments and other items. 

2. With day nursery school for observation of children and care given 

them. 

3. With baby clinic for study of ixxfant behavior and attention required. 
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III Otjtlinej of Content Presented 

1. Early observations of the infant- 

(а) Height and weight: At birth; at 6 months; at 1 year. 

(б) Posture when asleep. 

(c) Breathing 

(d) Skm. 

(e) Expression of face 

(J) Muscular development. At 3 months; at 6 months; at 1 year* 
(g) Exercise: Kicking, crying, crawling, playing. 

Qh) Methods of handling baby: Lifting, holding, carrying 

2. Clothing: 

(a) For the infant: We compared and discussed layettes and 
decided upon a simple layette of inexpensive materials. 
Flannelette and long cloth were used with trimmings of 
fancy stitches. 

(Z>) For the child from 1 to 6: 

(1) Bases of selection: Health, comfort, convenience, 

pleasure of child, training of child. 

(2) Articles needed: Underwear, sun suits, play garments, 

night clothes, shoes and stockings, mittens, storm 
garments. Some of these garments were made in 
class by the girls for their families, for friends, or 
for sale 

(3) Care of clothing’ Changing, washing; child's responsi- 

bility m hanging up and handling. 

3. Water: 

(а) For drinking: Amount; time; sterilization. 

(б) For bathing: Temperature; types of baths; methods of 

giving. Our school nurse bathed a 9-months-old girl 
in class. The baby was a child from the neighborhood. 
The bathing of an older preschool child was also observed 
and discussed in class. 

4. Fresh air; sunshine; ventilation. 

5. Sleep: Requirements and cautions to be observed. 

6. Special care of eyes, hands, ears, nose, teeth, hair, finger nails, 

genitals. 

7. Nutrition and health. 

8- Summer care of babies and children. 

9. Habit training. 

10. Toys: The girls made inexpensive toys in class, such as rag dolls 
and cats; yam dolls; tinker toys. 

SIGNIFICANT OUTCOMES OF THE UNITS 

1. Change in. attitude toward motherhood and babies. 
2* Appreciation of importance of consulting skilled aid 
(dooters or nurses) through the free agencies (dispensai^, 
nursing centers, or visiting nurses) and of following th^r 
orders. 
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3. A new interest in clothing, feeding, and habit formation 
for younger children. 

4. A desire to show skill in entertaining children. 

5. A marked improvement in English, growth of vocabu- 
lary, and poise. 

6. A new interest in reading, as the girls found children's 
stories within their own comprehension. 

7. A new respect for the position of “nurse girl." 

8. An interest in establishing favorable conditions for 
homes of their own. 
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V. THE NURSERY PARTY 


A CHRISTMAS ACTIVITY FOR SLOW LEARNING 

CHILDREN 

By Gladys May Maclin, Denver, Colo, 

[Note. — Here is a concrete means of giving a festive air to real 
training. Attitudes, habits, and skills are all brought into action 
through the plans that were made for a party.] 

As teacher of a senior special class I was confronted with 
an unusual situation in which the prevailing characteristics 
of both the pupils and their environment were unique, 
since most of the children were inmates of an institution for 
dependent and neglected children. 

CHAJRACTERISTIGS OF GROUP 

Before attempting to initiate an activity with such a 
group of pupils it was necessary to become familiar with the 
individual characteristics of the group and with the environ- 
ment in which these children lived. This was done through 
several short units of work planned to reveal the abilities 
of the individuals in subject matter. A careful testing 
program of the 24 children (13 boys and 11 girls) showed the 
following characteristics: 

Cbxonological ages ranged from 12 years to 15 years. 

Mental agra ranged from 8 years to 11 years. 

Binet I.Q.’s ranged from 56 to 74. 

Average cbronologiGA age was 13 years 1 month. 

Average mental age was 9 years 2 months. 

Average l.Q. was 67. 

The grade abilities of the group were fotmd to be as follows, 
according to Denver tests: 

In reading: 

2 had leas than 2B ^ility. 3 had 3A ability. 

9 had 2A abOity, 2 had 4B abhity. 

7 had 3B ability. 1 had 4A ability. 
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In arithmetic: 

Two scored O. Six had 3A ability. 

Five had less than 3B ability. Two had 4B ability. 

Nine had 3B ability. 


These abilities represented lower accomplishments than I 
had yet experienced in a senior group of slow-leaming 
children of these ctges. Investigation of the sources from 
which most of my pupils came revealed the following facts: 

1. Their parents were in some cases practically illiterate. 

2. They had proved themselves unfit, for one reason or 
another, to rear their families ; hence the children had become 
State dependents. 

3. Many of the children had lived too far from outlying 
schoolhouses to attend regularly. 

1 . Many of the older children had been kept at home for 
farm and family duties during spring and fall, missing a 
large part of the school term. 

5. When these children did attend school they were 
placed in classes with normal 7- and 8-year-old children; 
the teacher did not know how to handle such cases; usually 
she lacked the time and materials as well as the training for 
doing much with them. 

6. Two of the children were mentally impaired through 
infantile paralysis. One was a cretin 14 years of age but of 
kindergarten development both mentally and physically. 
Four came from neighboring schools, three of them living in 
squatters * shacks along the river banks. 

The attitude of the group aooade it difilcult to know what 
mi^t interest them. Some of them resented b^ng in 
at all. Some were unsocial toward one ane^ber. 


trwtment of younger children on tbe play^iround madle it 
advisable to give them separate ^reoesses., wsseo not 

t^terested in books because they were able to get 
iaetzon from them. They <^m^d under the authority of the 
^Itnployees of the Hcane and were not ap^fireeiadve of the 
^ '^vantages it offered in tjba way. ef good food,, eomfmtahle 
beds^ and an oppnrtuidtyl^ work. 
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because of lack of foundation in tool subjects. By Novem- 
ber I was using primary methods for developing reading 
abilities. 

HOW THE ACTIVITY BEGAN 

r 

As Christmas approached these children showed interest 
in gifts for their little brothers and sisters. Eleven of 
the group had brothers and sisters in the nursery at the 
Home and were particularly anxious to remember them at 
Christmas. 

We decided to plan a visit to the nursery to see these little 
folks in their own surroundings. A note was written to the 
superintendent asking permission to go, and our visit fol- 
lowed. We enjoyed inspecting the gayly decorated dormi- 
tories and the sunny, cheerful playrooms. The big brothers 
and sisters proudly exhibited the yoimger members of their 
families to the class. We saw what toys they had, a stock 
now in need of replenishment. 

THE CLASS PURPOSE ARISES 

Upon our return the children showed an earnest desire to 
contribute in some way to the Christmas joy of their own 
brothers and sisters who lived in the nursery. Some of the 
outsiders (who did not live at the Home) wished to con- 
tribute to other little ones they saw there. It was finally 
suggested by one of the children that our class could make 
toys for all the 28 children in that department. This idea 
was discussed and later accepted by the class. 

Various types of toys were suggested^ with no particular 
plan in mind. Some attractive pictures of Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears led one boy to suggest that we make toys 
to represent the characters in that story. Then books of 
interest to nursery children were perused to find other ideas 
for toys. 

This furnished strong motivation for intensive reading of 
many easy stories. An older girl read aloud some stories to 
her little sister to see which ones she enjoyed most. Soon 
several children were asking to read aloud to the first-grade 
class to see what stories and characters pleased them most. 
This desire motivated much needed practice in oral reading. 
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PLANNING IS BEGUN 

The following questions arose in deciding what toys were 
to be made and how to make them: 

What are the main characters in this story? 

Would they be interesting to little children? Why? 

What should be the appearance of the doU representing each charac- 
ter? (Size, sex, apparent age, dress, facial expression, and distinguish- 
ing characteristics were all needed to answer this question.) 

This led to much interpretative reading, through which a 
foundation was laid for improvement in many reading skills 
which these children needed. When the period of exploration 
was over the group as a whole was ready to make definite 
plans. Since planning was one type of thinking in which 
these children were deficient, every opportunity was given 
them to engage in it. Each child contributed his suggestions, 
which were written on the board with the initials of the con- 
tributor. These were discussed and the plans most accepta- 
ble to the class were written in more permanent form, to be 
enlarged upon or improved as experience dictated. The 
first general plans read as follows: 

Our plans for the nursery Christmas party 

I. Make toys for the children. Bach toy will stand for a character 
in a favorite story. 

II. Give a party for these children when we present their toys. 

(a) Have a Christmas tree and Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus. 

<6) Have something for our guests to eat. 

Several English lessons were given over to discussion of 
detailed plans to carry out the two main ideas, the making of 
the toys and the giving of the party. More detailed plans 
were made in chart form> the class contributing ideas gained 
from reading books on toy making. Such a chart as the 
following resulted: 

Uou> to make the toy 

1. Choose the toy to be made. 

2. Write out description of toy. 

3- I>eoide on size and materials. 

4. Make or find pattern for toy. 

5. Finish according to special directions. 

6. liaJM toy for child who is to receive it. 
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The chart given below was made to record individual 
responsibilities and achievements. It was filled out as work 
was completed. 



Character or 
article to he 
made 

Maker of 
toy 


Date 


Name of story 

Begun — 

Fin- 
ished — 

Remarks 

The Three 
Bears 

Papa Bear 

Louis----. 

Lea 

11 

Dec. 18 

Louis made his own 
pattern. 


Mama Bear — 

Helen 

Dea 

9 

Dec 17 

Helen learned to use sew- 
ing machine 


Baby Bear 

Grace 

Dea 

10 

Dec. 17 

Grace embroidered the 
eyes, nose, and mouth 


Qoldilocks 

Ruth. 

Dea 

10 

Deo. 20 

Ruth dyed the wool for 
the hair. 


Chairs 

Robert 

Dea 

8 

Deo. 21 

Robert made ooshlons 
for bis chair. 


Beds 

John and 
Everett. 

Deo. 

8 

Dec. 21 

The boys made their own 
bedclothes. 


Table 

Ed 

Lea 

14 

Deo. 21 

Helen showed Ed how to 
make the tablecloth 


Bowls 

Joe and 
Mary. 

I>ec, 

18 

Deo 21 

Joe made the bow Is ( 
Mary painted them. 

Ohioken Little, 
etc. 

Hen Pen, eta.. 

EEarry, etc. 

Deo, 

11 

Deo. 18 

Harry used real feathers 
for the taUL 


CARRYING OUT PLANS 

The toys were made of materials furnished by the practical 
arts department. A surprising amount of ingenuity and 
initiative was called forth in m a, king the articles planned. 
Sach child kept a simple record of directions to use if he 
cared to repeat the process at home. For three weeks the 
classroom was a busy workshop; a spirit of cooperation and 
unselfish efiort gradually replaced the thoughtlessness which 
formerly characterized the group. Many of the workers 
were clumsy and unskilled in the use of tools, so a high degree 
of perfection was not sought, but some toys were quite well 
made, and all were bright and attractive enough to please 
the little guests. During the process of making, the stories 
were read and reread to check certain details in the appear- 
ance of each character or article. Directions in various books 
on toymaldng were read over and over to gain a dearer 
Understanding of some diModt part of tha process. Biooks 
proved Ihtir value to these interested toymakers in attaining 
their desired goals. 
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When the actual work of construction was well under way, 
we turned our attention to the plans for the Christmas party. 
Since entertaining a group of little guests was a new experi- 
ence to the class, it called forth such puzzling (j^uestions as 
the following: 

1. How shall wc invite them? 

2. Where shall the party be? 

3. What shall we do to give them a good time? 

Again the need for careful planning arose. These children 
who a month ago considered it fun to tease a small child on 
the playground now busied themselves with such plans as; 

1. How to write the invitations. 

2. How to plan our entertainment (tree, gifts, stories). 

3. How to receive guests. 

4. Introducing matrons and guests to our pnncipal. 

5- Responsibilities of each member of class for the comfort and 
enjoyment of one small visitor. 

6 Bidding guests goodbye. 

I 

As their interest in the ordinary courtesies of life increased, 
their attitudes toward one another changed, until by the 
time the work of planning was over it was diflBlcult to believe 
that this was the same group that had been so -unsocial. 
A written chart of all courtesies heard in the room was kept 
from day to day. Children unconsciously vied with one 
another to see which could become the most hospitable host 
to his small guests. 

The party was arranged for Thursday. By Tuesday 
everything was ready — the toys finished, the tree decorated 
with simple, home-made decorations, tiny popcorn men 
ready for each child, plans for the welcoming and entertaining 
of the visitors completed. Wednesday was spent in discussing 
last-moment details to be sure no misunderstandings would 
mar the pleasure of the event. At this time we checked om 
plans item by item to see if everything had been carefully 
carried out. A feeling of satisfaction and anticipation was 
apparent when one plan after another was checked as com- 
pleted. 

The afternoon for the party found aU in readiness, eager 
to share the fim of the day with the children from the nursery. 
All arrived dressed in their holiday apparel. The party was 
a real success, the hostsshowing great pride in their handiwork 
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and in their ability to entertain the little tots from the Home. 
The little guests were pleased with their toys around which 
the respective stories had been woven by the best story tellers 
of the group as Mr and !Mrs, Santa Claus presented them. 
As the nursery tots departed with their toys and popcorn 
men at the end of a happy horn, I am sure that the senior 
special class was by far the happier group of the two. Their 
faces fairly beamed with pride and satisfaction at the success 
of their undertaking. 

It was unnecoessary for the teacher to ask for any formal 
judging of their attempts. They freely discussed the pleasure 
of the little ones, commenting on all phases of their first 
school party. Such remarks as ‘'Did you see Billy’s eyes 
shine when Santa gave him the Papa Bear?” or Helen says 
she’s going to take Chicken Little to bed every night I” 
were evidence enough that these problem children were 
impressionable material if one had patience enough to find 
their interests and to develop them on the needed level of 
ability no matter how low in the academic scale that might be. 

A few weeks after Christmas plans for Valentine’s Day 
were suggested. Only one idea seemed to prevail — to give a 
Valentine party for little children, this time for those in 
grade 1. This brought about a more definite judgment of 
our Christmas party. In order to impress on these children 
the growths they had made we listed the following items on 
charts which they themselves could now read, understand, 
and appreciate: 

Growths tn our class during Decemher 

GBOWTBB IN’ OtJB BBaAVTOB 

1. We became more polite. 

2. We became more ’fchough'tful of younger ohildren. 

3. We learned wbat good care the Home gives our Uttle brothers and 

sisters and ourselves. 

4. We learned to work together nicdy. 

5. We learned to be pleaaant hosts. 

6. We learned -fco plan carefully. 

7. We learned to follow directions. 

8. We know we can do things well if we try. 

9. We want to ^ve ano’^er party soon. 
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GUtOWTBCS 13>r RS3.AJOX>rC3> 

1* irxxpiiroveci in otslI rectding- 

2_ "Wo oan find infoxTcna-fcion moro Qxaiclcly'. 

3- xandens-fcand many new worde- 

4, 'W'e can tindera-fcand directions better. 

5- "W'e like to nse books to b.elp> uls carry oxit our p>lanj3. 

G. mnst read, conrectly if our work is to be rf^bt- 

T- ‘W“e learned to tell tbe stories we read. 

8- 'We know bow to find tbe cbaractexs in a story. 

Q- "W^e know how to find wbat barij^ened to them. 

ortowTns iro* nrroxaisn: 

1. "W’e can oxir ideas more easily now- 

2- "We like to talk about onr i>lans- 

3- "W^e learned p>olite ways to do tbinge. 

4- know many pMDiite ways to say things. 

5- 'We can tell stories well- 

0, 'We can. w-rite invitations. 

7- 'We can write sentences telling diiections for making toys- 

8, 'W'e want to write onr own verses for oxir valentines. 

Tliere were ottter growi^lxs in art, music, ajriLtbLxnetic, and in 
tlie use of tools ; but to me, tbeir teacher, the growth in 
appreciations and attitudes far outweighed all other results 
of this activity, as they were so apparent through the rest of 
the year. A. careless, unsocial group started on its way to 
heooxne a courteous, thoughtful class, an^cious to achieve and 
interested in the welfare of other members of their school and 
home. 



VI. A PROJECT IN MANICURING 


By Florence Meabrod, Detroit j Mich. 

[Note — To interest a girl in her personal appearance is not difiScult. 
Here is one way of using this interest as a means for developing certain 
academic skills as well as for introducing possibilities of trade training.] 


In an effort to give practical experience to a class of special 
B girls and to present a situation which might interest them, 
it seemed feasible to use a manicuring project. 

Type of group: Seventy-five special B girls whose I.Q.'s 
ranged from 60 to 70, with chronological ages between 13 
and 16 years. 

Type of school: Regular elementary school. 

Type of environment: Homes range from poor to fair. 

Objectives: 

1. Immediate: 

(a) To motivate a pride in well-kept nails. 

(J>) To check nail biting. 

(c) To correlate work with arithmetic, English, 
and science. 

2. Ultimate: 

(a) To introduce a practical trade within 

limits of special B girls. 

(b) To give a general knowledge of the sources 

and uses of various products. 

Time: 

1. One month of consecutive work, 1 hour per day. 

2. Then once a week. 

3. As a special favor— on request. 

Ckneral procedure: For a time during the health-inspec- 
tion'' period, care of the finger nails was stressed. ^'Helen's 
were well kept." ^*How did she do it?" ^'An older sister 
gave manicures." '‘Would you like to give one another 
manicures? " Of course, they would. We were on the right 
track. The cooperation of a manicurist was secured. She 
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caxae to the school for a part of one day. We made a visit 
to a beauty parlor for further information. 

After some inspection, two girls who were anxious to have 
manicures were chosen. Before the final choice was made, 
however, 1 or 2 possible candidates were told that their 
nails were too short due to nail-biting. The manicurist 
impressed upon them that until their nails grew, no manicur- 
ing could be done. The girls were intensely interested and 
paid close attention to the procedure, wliioh was as follows: 

1. FQe finger nails on the right hand — ^filo in one direction. 

2. Soak the right hand in warm soapy water. 

3. File nails on the left hand. 

4 Scrub the nails on right hand. 

5 Soak the loft hand. 

C Push back the cuticle of nails of right hand with an orange stick 
so half moons will show. 

7. Scrub the left hand. 

8. Push back the cuticle of nails of left hand. 

9. Wash and rinse. 

10. Emery. 

11. Polish. 

12. Use lotion to soften hands- 

Materials needed: 

Small nail brushes. 

Finger-nail files. 

Emery. 

Soap. 

Ihimice stone. 

Nail polish. 

Towels (made by girls in sewing 
class). 

Bowls and water (borrowed 
from kitchen). 

Poster showing correct proce- 
dure. 

Detailed procedure: The first requisite was a manager 
whose duty was to hire and discharge girls and to inspect the 
work of the manicurists. A desk girl was appointed. Her 
duties, after discussion, were found to be multiple. She 
kept an appointment book, answered phone calls, greeted 
customers, introduced them to operators and helped them 
with wraps. 


Telephone: Through the cour- 
tesy of the telephone company, a 
lax^e dial card and telephone to 
teach use of dial phone were 
secured. Directions for use of 
the telephone and booklets on 
“Story of Telephone’* were also 
used. 

Appointment book. 

Toy money. 


as 5 
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Customers made appointments by telephone and in person, 
conversed with operators and paid the cashier. Operators 
applied for work and gave manicures, following the manicure 
procedure. The cashier received the money and kept an 
account for each girl. The supply girls took care of materials. 

Correlated subjects: 

1. Spoiling. — One of the girls kept a list of all new words. 
These were included in their spelling lessons. Following 
are some of the words learned: 


manicure 

cuticle 

file 

emery 
orange stick 


telephone 

nail 

polish 

brushes 


soap 
towels 
day of week 
proper names 


2. Arithmetic. — Keeping appointment book, making 
, change, using toy money, telling time. The girls took turns 

acting as desk girl, operators, supply girls, and customers. 

3. English. — ^Much conversation took place concerning 
the following topics: 

(a) Correct telephone habits: Courtesy, brevity, prompt- 
ness, efficient service. 

(fi) How to use the dial telephone. 

(c) Pleasant greeting to customers and courtesies extended. 

A letter was written to the telephone company a-gking 
them to lend a telephone and other helpful material. Upon 
receipt of these a letter of thanks was written to the 
telephone company. 

4 Science. — ^WbUe not immediately connected with the 
project, our class work in science took its origin from a study 
of the mechanism and use of the telephone. Brief consider- 
ation was given to the chief sources and uses of each of the 
following: Copper, cotton, silk, gold, silver, rubber, lead, 
paper, tin, nickel, iron, zinc, coal, aluminum^ mica, asphalt, 
and wool. This study was carried on in the following 
manner: The girls appointed a chairman, groups were 
formed, and oral and written reports were given. In some 
cases, groups prepared booklets about their subject, others 
prepared product maps. Two girls volunteered to go to the 
public library which was near their home and bring reference 
books for the various groups. The class had access to the 
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scliool library where frequ-exiti conferences were held. 
the close of the study a series of questions was formTilated 
by the groxip, wlaich served as a test on the actual facts they 
felt they should have learned. 

It was gratifying to note the number (18) of nail biters 
who had overcome the habit during this activity. There 
was a noticeable improvonrent in general personal appearance 
among the entire group. The girls gained in self-conJ6Ldence 
and self-respect. A.s one girl expressed it, "I feel just lihe 
I'm grown up now. I always wanted to know how to use 
the telephone and do tilings like grown people. I don't 
believe I'd be afraid to go and ask for a job now." 



VII. BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOLROOM 

By Thelma Langdon Weller, Niagara FalUt AT. Y. 

[Note. — The teacher who finds herself assigned to a classroom that is 
bare and unattractive will find in this account some suggestions for 
improving its appearance and at the same time for developing in the 
children desirable attitudes toward their own homes.l 


I have 20 children in my class, 7 boys and 13 girls. The 
chronological ages range from 9-4 to 13-2, the mental ages 
from 4-8 to 9-0, and the I.Q. range is from 58 to 79. The 
group is made up of children of foreign parentage, including 
8 Poles, 7 Italians, 3 Canadians, and 1 Croatian, There is 
also 1 Negro in the class. The homes from which these chil- 
dren come are very ordinary and even veiy poor. Three 
families are receiving aid from the city, and 8 have little or no 
income. Five homes boast a radio, 3 an automobile, 2 a tele- 
phone, 10 a bathroom, and 5 families either own or are buying 
a home. An interesting fact about the class is that there are 
8 children who now have, or have had, a brother or sister in- 
the special class. 

NIAGARA STREET SCHOOL 

The school in which this class is located is in the foreign 
section of the city. There are approximately 1,300 children 
and 48 teachers, including the principal and vice principal. 
There are 3 special classes in the building. The other two 
•classes are made up of older children, who are chronologically 
13 years old and over, with the boys in one class and the girls 
in the other. All our special-class children enjoy equal privi- 
leges with the other children in school. Each week the chil- 
dren have time allotted for swimming, gymnasium, manual 
training, domestic science, and drawing. A half hour a week 
is given to the Ubrary. Each child selects a book, under 
supervision, and enjoys it in his own way. There is a nurse 
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in attendance 4 days a week. She inspects the children in 
each room monthly. The dental hygienist cleans the chil- 
dren's teeth once a year and gives two instructive talks. 

While the class of which I write was being organized and 
adjustment was being made, we had very httle with which to 
work. During this period our aim was to create a homelike 
atmosphere in school and to give the children training which 
would fit them for the needs of life. 

DRESSING UP THE WINDOWS 

Our first activity was to dress up the windows. We made 
curtains from unbleached muslin which cost 10 cents a yard. 
In a sewing lesson, the girls cut and hemmed them by hand. 
We included the boys in the cutting and measuring of the cur- 
tains. We learned the inch, foot, and yard in the arithmetic 
class and made oak tag rules with the 12 inches marked. After 
the curtains were properly made, a nursery rhyme character 
was stenciled at the bottom of each one. At the top the chil- 
dren drew circles to represent balloons. We spent some time 
discussing the color combinations to use and finally decided 
to use all shades in some way. The pictures were crayoned 
with school crayolas. Each child took part in the activity. 
After the curtains were colored, the girls pressed them on the 
wrong side with a hot iron. The boys made the rods for the 
curtains to hang upon. We have had several lessons in laun- 
dermg and after 10 washings the curtains still retain their gay, 
original colors. 

As supplementary work during this project we learned nur- 
sery rhymes and songs for memory work, rhythm, and music. 
In manual training we cut out articles and used them in sev- 
eral ways. Among some of the articles made were doorstops, 
jointed characters of nursery-rhyme fame, book ends, and 
shade pulls. These articles were used as gifts for the .homes 
and decorative purposes in school. For free expression in 
form and color, we made scrapbooks of drawings. These 
wore all original and depicted the rhymes in various ways. 
For seatwork, the children made puzzles by cutting up pic- 
tures pasted on oaktag. 
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DECORATING TABLES AND CUPBOARDS 

Our second project in beautifying our schoolroom was to 
make our tables and cupboards more attractive. We cut 
pieces of brown burlap for our two tables. Each end was 
fringed by the older girls. Then, in a drawing lesson, we 
drew a border of flowers on each end. These were colored 
with bright crayons and outlined in black. From this we 
became interested in flowers and had several lessons on the 
different kinds of flowers, their life, growth, and use. Immedi- 
ately the children brought plants and slips from home. We 
have a geranium, a strawberry plant, a foliage plant, a cactus, 
babytears, and several vines. Some of them were rooted 
in school. Our crocks and jars now needed decorating, so we 
spent some time discussing color combinations. Several jars 
we painted white and then dipped them into mixed enamel 
colors floating on water. Other jars were painted in one color 
with gold or silver sapolin blown on while the jar was wet. 
Still other jars were covered wdth gay linings from envelopes. 
The crocks were enameled a neutral color. Since the children 
had brought so many plants, I brought two goldfish for them. 
Each month some child takes over the entire care of the plants 
and fish. The children enjoy this responsibility and learn to 
care for plant life and also to protect it. We have many dis^ 
cussions about the goldfish and know their habits and mode 
of living. 

MAKING NEW GUPBOAUDS 

We soon decided that we needed more cupboards. The 
boys brought two orange crates which we nailed together, 
one end to the other, to resemble a pier cabinet. It was 
stained brown and trimmed with orange- One of the girls 
wove a bright-colored yarn scarf on a tyndall loom for the 
top. A boy made a bowl-shaped basket which we try to 
keep filled with flowers. The cabinet is within easy reach of 
every child and makes a fine place for games, pu2zles, picture 
books, and logs for building. This project gave us an excel- 
lent opportunity to study the orange industry. We took 
up growth and cost of the fruit and its benefits to mankind. 
When the pier cabinet was finished, one of the boys made a 
small comer cupboard for the opposite comer. It is painted 
orange and displays two fine clay p&eoes made by the children. 
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DECORATING THE WALLS 

Some one soon suggested that the walls and bulletin 
boaxd needed decorating. We planned to use the bulletin 
board for colored pictures whose scenes depicted cert€dn 
months. For instance, during March, we used Dutch pic- 
tures. Each month the pictures are mounted alike on 
colored construction paper. Two children take charge of 
the bulletin board every month. In one comer of the board 
we keep a calender which is marked daily according to the 
weather. We also note birthdays on it. In manual training 
the boys cut pieces of basswood 8 inches long and 5 inches 
wide. These were painted black or brown. The girls then 
cut and pasted green grass and stems on the board. Colored 
surprise cuts made gay flowers for the stems. Leaves of 
green were added last. A coat of shellac kept the paper 
clean and made a lovely wall placque for some places between 
the windows. 


FITTING UP A BEDROOM 

The last project was a doll's bedroom made by the whole 
class at very little expense. This activity was very closely 
related to home life, A doll's high chair and a doll were 
donated by one of the children. Soon after that one of the 
boys said he could make a doll bed. We made a pattern from 
paper first, and then cut it from wood with a coping saw. 
A small doll 's cradle was made from the wood left from the 
bed. The highchair, bed, and cradle were enameled white 
and decorated with colored flowers. We made a dressing 
table by nailing two chalk boxes together, side by side. A 
piece of flowered cloth was mfiled and tacked over the box. 
A bench, similarly covered, was made of the box covers. 
I bought a small mirror to hang over the dressing table. 
The girls had many lessons in sewing, making mattresses, 
pillows, oaaes, sheets, blankets, and spreads. The boys 
made yam rugs from spool knitting and on tyndall looms. 
The girls enjoy putting the dolls to bed every afternoon and. 
dressing them in the morning. Through this activity we 
also have training in laundering, deanliness, and health. 
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RESULTS 

Th.e results of t>Tn.is work are very gratifying. "Wlien I 
call at tlie cliildren 's liomes, tb.ey are proud, to sliow tlie 
cupboards they have made, the jars decorated, and the pic- 
tures they have constructed. One girl, with the help of her 
parents, made a dressing table for her room. The children 
have taken gifts home at various times, which the parents 
seem proud to display. .Among these gifts are flower-pot 
mats made from inner tubes, stuffed animals maxlo also of 
inner tubes, pot holders, enameled jars, and boxes. Further- 
more, I notice the c hil d 's great hesit€»ncy when the rooms 
are disorderly and the family unkempt. They all make 
apologies as do some parents, when things are not clean and 
neat. 



Vin. TOY TELEPHONES 

By Annie Dolman Inskbbp, Berkeley y Calif. 

[Note — “ What’s the use of learning the alphabet?” is a query that 
every teacher needs to answer for herself and for her children. To the 
mentally retarded child the use of rote memory is of greater importance 
than to children of normal reasoning ability. But to none of them does 
the alphabet stand for anything except as it is used in practical every day 
situations. In the activity here described the telephone is introduced 
as a means of lending interest to the tasks that confront the child in 
these daily problems.] 


''What’s the use of learning the alphabet?” droned John. 

''It’s too hard anyway”, piped up Mary. 

The hand- waver in the backseat declared he could say 
liis letters in 1 minute and confided to the room that Grand- 
dad had licked liim every day until he could. 

So it is in many a special class when the teacher attempts 
to enlarge and make more accurate language concepts by 
having a word looked up in the dictionary. This one, by 
courtesy called an adjustment class, consisted of 18 boys 
and girls whose I. Q.’s ranged from 61 to 105. (This last one 
^W'as there temporarily because he had an almost complete 
reading disability.) The majority tested between 65 and 75 
and their chronological ages ranged from 11 to 13 years. 
It was the senior class of its type in an elementary school of 
some 600 pupils and attempted to cover the minimum essen- 
tials of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Often, though, 
it seemed as if the emphasis turned out to be on the minimum 
rather than on the essentials. 

The day on which the alphabet fell by the wayside the 
teacher went home and carefully thought over the values 
arising out of knowing the alphabet. Then suddenly the 
activity that would not only fix the alphabet but would slso 
help the children to learn to spell, to copy accurately, and 
would give them almost unlimited oral language work in 
socialized situations sprang forth full grown like Athene 
from the brain of Zeus. 

The children of this adjustment class, though some of 
them came from distant parts of the city, were practically 
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all from very modest homes or low-rent apartment Houses. 
Their fathers, when employed, were carpenters, plasterers, 
truck drivers, small store clerks, etc. The mothers, when 
the families were not too large, often worked part of the day. 
In the majority of the homes there were telephones or use 
could be made of that of a neighbor. So why not have a 
telephone activity? 

The next morning the teacher had a telephone directory 
and a copy of the simplified dictionary used in the fifth and 
sixth grades placed on the table devoted to “something new 
each day.’’ Someone discovered that the names in the 
directory were in the same order as in the dictionary. Soon 
various children wanted to look up their own or a friend’s 
name in the telephone book. It developed, as will often be 
found, that these children by themselves seldom if ever 
complete the whole process of telephoning. Perhaps they 
could not find the number. Often, if it were given to them, 
they were so inhibited by fears or complexes that they 
did not know how to address central, or what to say on 
getting the party called for. 

Would they like to learn how to telephone? IVluch 
enthusiasm and the attitude that makes a real learning 
situation appeared on every side. Two things to start with 
were necessary: telephone directories and toy telephones. 
Children offered to get discarded books from home, to ask 
neighbors for them, and one boy, whose father worked for 
the telephone company, secured several. 

^bout 12 of the 18 children in the group participated in 
securing enough telephone directories so that each child had 
one. The whole group took part in discussions about why 
new telephone directories were issued, what became of old 
ones, the hygiene of clean books, etc. These questions arose 
for the most part in the weeMy ^‘free question period.” 
The teacher and the children together read the “Ceneral 
Information for the Guidance of Telephone Users/’ 

Toy telephones were made hy the boys of the class during 
their shop-work peidods. A. wooden wheel of about 4 
in diameter, such as was supplied for little wagons, formed 
base of the stand tdlephone.^ A lOnmch piece of three 
quarter4ndh dow^ was fastened to the oent^ of wheel., 

tettaed fae be pasted t]»e irlwmL 
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-A^ 2-iiicli piece of the sniiie kind, of dowel was fastened at the 
top of the first piece so as to form a right angle. On this 
was placed as a mouthpiece a wooden core such as comes in 
large rolls of wrapping paper. Another core, as a receiver, 
was hung by a cord and screw-eye to the side of the upright 
dowel.® The telephones were painted black When finished 
every child had liis own (for sanitary reasons), and there 
was an extra one, with a paper cover over the mouthpiece, 
for “central.'' 

While the telephones were being made, the class looked 
up in the telephone directories names of their own choosing 
and wrote the names, addr^ses, and telephone numbers 
in their language blank books. Sometimes at their own 
request this was done under time pressure. This work 
became an immediate incentive to know the alphabet in a 
more usable form; to Imow what letter came before or after 
a certain letter, how to judge about where to open the tele- 
phone directory or dictionary so as to be as near as possible 
to the letter wanted and not waste time in fumbling. The 
children wejre led to consider why certain names in the 
directory and certain words in the dictionary were at the 
top of each page. A game was made of finding out who 
could open either the telephone book or the dictionary 
nearest to, for example, the t's. Their efforts in looking up 
some well-known store or other agency were timed by a stop 
watch and the results noted on their graph cards. £)ach 
one was encouraged to improve his own record. 

Then arose some wonderfully fine motivated situations. 
One child would act as “central", someone else would be 
the telephone girl in the health center. Other children in 
the class would telephone for information concerning such 
appointments as they frequently really had with the dentist 
or nurse at the center. Sometimes the lesson setting took 
the form of a large department store, children acting as 
“central", the store exchange operator, and the special 
department clerk. The members of the class began volim- 
tarily to study prices in window displays, to ask at home 
about the cost of food so as to be able to order the correct 

‘ Eaob ohUd in tbe class bad -mitten a letter to a larse neighborhood laixadry asking for the 
wooden oores. The ohUdren asked if they might Choose the beat letter by secret ballot. 
They also a boy who kxMW one of the employees of the laundry to deliver the letter which 
reoeivad the moet votes. 
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amount of what the family ronlly iisod. As Christmas 
approached it was surprising; how inucii kno\vlod^;e these 
children displayed of curx’ent prices when inquiring about or 
ordering holiday goods over their toy telephones* 

At otlier times some child calletl up each member of the 
class inviting the playmate to a party he was going to give. 
Again the local movie was called up to tirul out wlmt show was 
on. The railroad depot was asked when a certain train 
bearing friends was expe<'te<l in. Police were called, fire 
alarms were sent in eorrectiy via toylaiul phones. Tele- 
grams were sent by telephone. The ciuUiren enjoyed making 
10 spaces on paper and writing in 10 or f<»wer words a situa- 
tion they imagined which made it necessary to send a tele- 
gram. Long-distance <‘onv<‘rsati<jns wer<' carri<'d on. Those 
were carefully timed and the cost eoiuj>ut<Hl. 

Throughout these aiul otlier socialii5<‘<l situations correct 
telephone procedures were always insisti'<l upon by the 
children themselves. Central .said “Number, please”, the 
child telephoning talked distinctly, repeute<l wuthout show 
of feeling when requested to or wiien n wrong number was 
obtained. In ordering from a store tin* <‘biUl learned not to 
say first thing, “1 want”, but “tliis is Nil’s. - - , - Street” 

(his mother *3 name and address), ami (hen to giv'c Ins order. 
Children who wore at first ufraiil to talk into a Wlephone 
became oriented to terse, polite, aeeurati‘ telephone pro- 
cedures. Of course looking up words in the dictionary or 
topics in the children’s encyclopedias been me a fas<’mating 
game rather than haphazard drudgery. 

Probably all teachers of speeiiil classes will agree that oral 
language is of paramount importance to special-class children. 
If they can explain their needs, ask for their wants, express 
themselves concisely and accurately, they are traveling one 
of the roads to economic success. 

This activity utilizes situations that will arise in the lives 
of most children and includes among its probable outcomes: 
Adjustment to social and business situations, some oral and 
written language facility; accurate copying of names, num- 
ber, and other material; some interest in prices of common 
commodities; and such valuable attitudes as attention, 
patience, and poise. 






IX. HOW WE SEND AND RECEIVE 

MESSAGES 

By Oladys Nofssigbk Fagbr, Paaadenaf Calif, 

(Notb. — A »tn<iy (»f communication ih exceedingly rich in possibilitios 
for develupiiig Hoclal concepts. Montally retarded chiidren need 
every {hismH>1o oxiK'ricnce which will help to put them in touch with 
the lives of oth«^r |>eople. The account here given toUa how this was 
done in one tmrticular situation.] 


Tho study on communication was chosen by a special 
study j^roup in a Pasadena elementary school. There were 
15 hoys and pdds in the chiss^ ranginfa: in ages from 10 to 
15 with 1.Q*8 l>etween 05 and 80, The school had an enroll- 
inent of approximately 800 and included all gprades from 
kindergarten through the sixth. There wore 2 special 
study rooms — a primary class for children below 10 years 
of age and an elementary group for the older children. 

The community is composed of homes of the lower middle 
class. The pupils in this special group were generally from 
poor homes. In moat cases the father and mother were 
both employed and there was little time to visit school, but 
they had a friendly, cooperative attitude toward the work. 

With the support of the principal, the special-class super- 
visor, and the teachers in the building, no discrimination 
was made between the children of the special class and others 
enrolled in the school. They took part in the school activi- 
ties — athletics, dramatics, and student government. They 
vUutc»d other special classes in the city where experimental 
work was being done with normal and with gift^ children 
and they felt as though they were a part of an intereeting 
experiment. 

An acUvity period in this classroom was a busy scene 
with children moving about freely, each intent on his task. 
The following episodes are typical: 

John stood perched on a Iwx at a window where he had 
been inspecting a wire. 

** Well, it's not the aeriall” 
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“I can't understand why we couldn't oven jrot a Hcjucal 
morning. The radio had been working so inucii bettor 

since we lengthened the aerial," 

The door to the outside corridor was flung open and Iahus 
entered exclaiming, found it. Someone swipo<J our 

groimd again but I attached a new wire to a faucet hidden 
by some shrubs. They won't find it now. Come on; lot's 
try the radio." 

In one comer of the room a colored hoy and two white 
children were preparing a little play about Samuel Morse. 
A rather heated debate was ensuing. 

'*No; that's not right," 

One boy produced a book. ‘^See; the message he sent 
was, *A patient waiter is no loser.'" The argument was 
settled and the youthful Samuel Morse was intently clicking 
the message on a telegraph set of his own making. 

At a small sewing machine a girl sat repairing the strap to 
her work apron. Another girl was seeing help from the 
teacher on a puzzling arithmetic problem. Some of the chil- 
dren sat in groups at large tables while others preferred small 
individual tables. The room was informally furnished with 
movable tables, chairs, and work benches. Here teacher and 
pupils worked together as copartners. 

We practically stumbled on the subject for study during 
the first morning of the new term. The children were gath- 
ered in a group recalling esperienoes of the year before in the 
study of transportation. They were discuasing automobUes. 

**Say, I saw a police oar yesterday that had a radio in it and 


the policeman was fistening to a message aa he drove along. " 

"^Why, just the other day there was a bank hold-ap on 
spread Street. They broadcast a deaosiptiion of tike mm 


and car to the police cars, and they can^t iSbm roblNWa before 
*fhey had driven four blocks." ' C ^ 

The poliee cars in all the big cities aro going to tiai^ 
now so that they can get messages from |>olioe head^lt 
<juiekly." 


T:eiAcsEa. — “Would you like to find out about the difierent 
ways we have of sending messages? " 

This met with an enthusiastic reception and such e.xclama- 
i^ons as these were heard: 
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‘*Theu wo'll learn about toIo<:craphs!*' 

‘‘I know a follow who hua a tolog:raph sot at homo." 

father works for the telephone eompiuiy. We could 
go there and see lots of things." 

TiUt: oirruNK of work 

The following is a brief outline of the subject matter as it 
developed during the year's work: 

Part I, — How <lo we weiui and receive ineBAagcs today? 

1. Four HyKienm uHiiig elwtricity: 

(a) Ti'U'Kraph. 

(?>) Sutmiarine ealUe. 

(c) Tt'lephone. 

(d) liadiu (wirelcHH). 

2. The ]>oHttil K 3 'Hteia — 'ueitdiiig mail by train, boat, and airplane. 

3. HignalH: 

(а) S4M«a})liore Hyntein. 

(б) Co<le llagH. 

(r) Wigwagging. 

(d) lleiUtgrapim. 

(«) Submarine nignalB. 

(J) Helln and whintlea. 

Part 11. — How wen^ itieMHagea m*nt and rooelved in the past? 
t. lii*4won lights and signal fires. 

2. The runner. 

3. African drum. 

4. Homing pigeon 

5. Stage coach. 

6. P<my express. 

7. Famous rides. 

Throughout the study the teacher kept the following 
objectives in mind: 

1, HSALTtt; 

(a) Physical and mental freedom promoted by informal work 
and room arrangement and by a friendly spirit as toacher 
and pupil worked together. 

<6) Good mental health encouraged by setting noncompetitive 
Individual standards. 

(e) Better muscular coordination developed through manual 
activities. 

(d) Opportunity for complete relaxation given In a daily rest 
period. 
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2. Character BthIiHiko or Training Ktm Oitizemhiht: 

(a) Responjsibility, <lopendability, »iui iiutuitivt* 8tiiittalAtc«l by 
greater mental and phyMioal frcH^riotii. 

(&) Personal satisfaction aiiainetl in arft»tn|>Iisliiii|« tankH u fiieh 
met individual int^^n^ats and abilitios. 

(c) Perseverance inspired by rt*u<iiiig of strugfclcH anti tits- 

couragements of successful inventors. 

(d) Increased interest aroused in other nations anti }S‘o|tlt‘H, 

(c) Right attitudes toward public Bi'rvict*« furtiietl by bniblini^ 
up a social consciousness. 

3. KNownEOOE AND AppREciATtON OP StiBJB<rr Mattsh: 

(а) Importance of inventions In modern life. 

(б) Realization of the smallness of the world as a r«»Mu!t t»t 

modern methods of communieathiii. 

(c) Pleasure derived from the stories of the roinanet* of <*«un- 

munication. 

(d) Improvement in tool subjects — mechanics of reatlinic, 

English, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETS 

Each morning the class met in a group to disciisa prohloitm, 
to outline plans of work, and to give reports on research work 
(elementary, of course). They decided in one of their ciis<nm- 
sion groups that they would first take up the study of 
messages sent by electricity. The teacher wrote on the 
blackboard some experiments dealing with electricity. The 
children eagerly tried these and added others. 

Someone said, “Why, electricity works like a mairnet. 
doesn't it?” 

'T can bring a magnet from home,” 

For the next few days excitement was keen as they worked 
simple experiments with magnets and electricity. 

They kept written accounts of their experiments and 
r^earch work in individual record books. Later they com- 
piled a class yearbook from these articles. 

A lO-year-old, I.Q. 69, wrote: 

''We tried to see if the magnet would pick up nails. Itb 
worked O.K. We tried to pick up other things. Wo 
weighed the things. They weighed a half pound. We like 
to play with magnets.” 

_ with an I.Q. of 74, wrote on How to 
iVlake an Electromagnet, as follows: 

"We got a spike and wrapped the wire around the spike. 
We attached one end of the wire to the center terminal of 
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tho battery and the other end to the outside terminal. The 
spike picked np a big pile of nails. We took the wire off 
of the battery and all the nails dropped. The spike was a 
magnet when it was attached to the battery," 

TKJLEGUAPilS AND CABLES 

The children constructed simple telegraph sots. Wires 
were stretched in all directions connecting sending and 
receiving instruments. Efforts were made to sen<i the Morse 
code, and some in the group worked out simple codes of their 
own. When sets became quite numerous, it was decided 
that a committee should regulate communication and deter- 
mine the best hours for sending messages, so that lines 
should bo closed part of the time. 

Billy writes about an important event, "A Real Telegram 

“Wo received a telegram. It was from Miss Brown. We 
were going out for physical education and a messenger boy 
was cx>ining up the stairs. When wo came in the room we 
foimd we had a tei<^ram. It was the Bust one we had ever 
received. We knew it had come through the now kind 
of a telegraph machine because the message was pasted on." 

Louis visited the telegraph office and brought back a 
sectional model of a submarine cable. Questions like the 
following were raised: 

What arc the materials used in the cable? 

Prom where do they come? 

What is the purpoee of «soh layer of material? 

Whore are cables laid? 

How are eables laid aad repaired? 

The class wrote a play about the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. This included many details about the struggles and 
ultimate success of Cyrus Field. A large picture map was 
made showing the seettons of the cable, materials used, 
countries and people involved. There was much letter- 
writing to secure the information. 

THE TELEPHONE 

One day one of the boys announced that his father would 
make arrangements for the class to visit the branch telephone 
office if they wanted to go. The dass came back from the 
trip eager to talk about what they had seen. 
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onovv ACTi V ir I kh 


liked to watch the operators at the H\vit<*h- 

board. I saw little green hgltin. Someone wits inaking a 
telephone call. When the Hgitts went on, tlte operator pashetl 
a little plug into the switchboard to euiiiieet tht' perHoti 
calling with the one ho want<’id to spt'ak to.’* 

'*Can an operator listen to your conversation?” 

”They should not. There is a line for doing it.” 

”It isn’t right for us to listen in wdien another |)erson is 
on our line.” 

“No; and people shouldn’t talk so long over the telephone 
when it isn’t necessary. Some one might need the line badly , ** 

The class thought it desirable to know the telepliom^ num- 
ber of the police and fire departments. Several days later 
one of the bo3rs had a chajice to make his knowledge practical. 

He reported: “Liast night I was making a kite, A large 
fLre was in back of my bouse, I ran to the teU^photK^ im<l 
called the fire department. They came and put out the fire.” 

“Why can’t we make a still film about the telephone like 
the one we made last year on transportation?” 

The children had been saving from the newspapers colored 
historical pictures about the telephone. Some insisted tliat 
the colored pictxires could be transferred to the roll of pa|M*»r 
for the film. They brought wax and for several days tried 
to transfer them by rubbing wax on the reverse side. The 
children were not satisfied with the results and finally one of 
the girls said, “Let’s draw our own pictures.’* When the 
film was finished on architect’s vellum, the children never 
tired of seeing it projected. 

A moving-picture fihn on Communication loaned by the 
General Electric Co. was greatly enjoyed, although parte of 
the film were too technical for the group. 

THE RADIO 

John, our radio fan, entered the room one morning earryisig 
a “C” battery and several “B” batteries. “These are foe 
our radio”, he announced. The next day a loud speaker 
was brought by another member. Parts of an old set were 
donated by the teacher. Several children brought tubes to 
try out. One boy brought a veiy good crystal detector. 
The boys admired it but explained that crystals were not 
used in sets of this kind. They decided then that they would 
make a crystal set later. 
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Imagino the joy when the radio first operated! 

**May wo ask Miss Martin's room in to hear it?" 

**I'm poing to ask Mr. Smith to come in for the Standard 
Symphony Hour." 

**Ijet's write to Miss Brown and tell her about it. Maybe 
she would like to hoar it." 

"I've broui^ht the radio news. We can look it over so we 
don't miss anything that's good." 

The radio was one of the most interesting activities of the 
year. After a visit to the local broadcasting station, one 
comer of the clossroom was transformed into a studio with 
an imitation microphone. Groups of the children broad- 
cast weekly programs which took the nature of a review 
of the subject matter they had covered during the week. 

THE POSTAL SYSTEM 


Many activities grew out of the study of the postal system, 
some of which were: 

i« VlaitlDg the poet ofRoe, where the poatmeeier showed how the letters 
were sorted Into pigeonholes. 

2. Colleoting stamps. 

8. Writing and addressing letters oorreotlj. 

4. Sending money ordeis. 

6. Shop work— making modslB of idrplanes, trains, and boats. 

C. Mapping air-mail routes. 

7. Weighing and figuring oosto in sending packages to dlfTerent pl aces. 

8. Comparing length of time required In using different methods of 

sending mail. 

When the Westera Air Express opened its first traaosoon- 
tinentel eir-ineil mute one of the boys remarked, "I wish 1 
could have one of the atampe firom this trip for my odUleotion." 
*^Liet*s aend a letter to ourselves and see what happens." 
The letter was ssnt and later the class received an envelope 
eddreased in a familiar handwriting. They weore jubilant 
when they saw the large seal the letter bore. It was treasured 
and safSely preserved in one of the stamp odileotions. 

SOME COMPOSITIONS 


Several articlea written for the class yearbook are given 
below to ahow bow this unit brought out an appreciation of 
tbs usefulness of the inventions in ordinary !i^ 
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GUOVP AOTIVITIKS 


HOW AN OCEAN CAJiLIS IK IMIHIIITANT 

“If you never send a niessaije or rcH‘<dve tlu\v are 

stiU important because you all the news. An ueenii enble 
is important. If you were to got the news hy iioiit it would 
be over a week old, and the news wnnild not be any Ho 

you see it would be hard to get nlong without u eabU*.** — 
Written by J, B.; C.A. 15; I.Q. 70. 

THE TELEPHONE IS OlJIl BMST SEllVAN’r 

“The telephone can be used in ease of jfire. if you do iu>t 
know the number of the Fire Department eall an operator 
and say 'Fire Department, please.’ If there i.s soin«*inie 
hurt in an automobile accident, you can call operator and 
say 'Emergency' and the ambiiinnee will he there in a 
minute.” — Written by J, L.; C.A. 12; I.Q. HO. 

WHY WIRELESS IS SO IMIHIIVIANI' 

A long time ago during tiie Worlti War, the eneniv 
destroyed the cables used in sending niessages. Xiareord 
had invented the wireless and since the enemy coiihl not 

destroy it, the wireless came into use more tljun ever/’^ 

Written by L. C.; C.A. 13; I.Q. 75. 

INDIVIDUAL PROCRKSS 

Some significant values of this unit may be indicated 
through the progress made by the different individuals. 

L. C. was a poor reader, yet because of his interest in the 
subject matter involved in this study he would work untir- 
ingly to prepare reports for the class. Whereas previously 
he had been lacking in dependabUity, tins became one of his 
stronger traits as he realized the group was depending on him 
when he volunteered to work on a subject. 

J. B, foimd spelling very difficult; consequently he seldom 
expr^ed hx^elf in writing. It was a task to write even a 
few lines. By the end of the term he was writing letters 
for formation and answering advertisements not only for 

benefit of the class study but on other subjects which ho 
found of mterest. He was intensely interested in radio 

electricity, aad woodwork: 

had some special abihty along these lines and his initiative 
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wiitt fiovolopotl tiH ho t€K>k tho load in j^athoring information 
from oiitsicio KoiirooH. liis knowlodgo of arithmetic wtxs 
BCiUit, lio could not rotniii tlio multiplication tabloa, yet ho 
loarnt^d to uso thorn, llo made drawings to seal© and was 
very acetirato and precis© in his woodwork. 

When <1, S. oiitorod th© rmmi from another school, he was 
BO self-^-oimcioiis that he never venturtHl to e.Ypress himself 
liofore a group. J>u© to the inforniaiity of the room and the 
freetioni allowed! in pursuing work, he gradually overcame 
much of this, lie learned to enjoy a group discussion. He 
Burprised tlio class one morning by jumping up os tlie group 
was disbanding and saying, “Wait a minute. I haven't had 
my turn." A feeling of confidence in himself grew, and ho 
was able to accept rc^ponsthility for tasks that were increas- 
ingly diflirtdt. 

I>, K. tiail never liked seluwl. When the children found 
that she coulii print unusually well and could easily manipu- 
late the hantl-pfiw'ered sewing machine, she was constantly 
in demand ftir certain tasks. Her entire attitude toward 
Behead elinnge<l. 

The twins, A. W. and I4. W., had been dcmcribed by their 
previous teacher in a regular class as “silent partners.” She 
itaii never heard their voices, and neither she nor the other 
children knew them apart. After entering the special class, 
tiiey were askcal to drees diflferently, a plan which they 
readily agrecnl to. They soon had their mother interested 
and helping out. Their lost identity was regained. When 
they were allowed to pursue work in which they were inter- 
est^, they chose very different activities and were both very 
talkative about the things they were doing. They had been 
afraid of competition, and when this strain was relieved they 
began to function normally. 

J. L/s writing was an index to his personality. It was a 
nervous, jiggly, cramped acrawl. He was so alow that he 
neveu* got anything written. He responded, though rather 
slowly, to the informality of the room. With a feeling of ease 
and relaxation came an ease in writing. His handwriting 
became laige and free. Both his written and oral accounts 
of activities and experimenta became unusually clear and 
interesting. They were given in great detail. 
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GROUP AfTIVITIKB 

SOCIAL KXinilCSStON 


The class was entertaiiwl hy un pxponntontiil )^rou|» 
(normal children) in another scdiool, Tlu*y, iu turn, luui 
this experimental group a« their guestn fi>r out* iiiorniiig. 
They worked their experiments for the visitors tiiui slittwetl 
the things they were making. The prepanitioii f<»r tliis 
event afforded an opportunity carefully to suiiiiuttri/.e niul 
evaluate their work. A short play periotl with ttrguni/.ed 
games followed this program. These experieiiees ht*lpetl 
greatly to strengthen their self-confidence and tt> t*rHflii*ato 
any stigma which is so easily attached to such li class. 

The class also demonstrated their work to a group of 
special class teachers from the city. Other smaller groups 
were similarly entertained during the term. 

When the work of the year was finished, the query •* VVhnt 
shall we study about next year?" was frequently heard, iiit 
indication that the satisfaction created hy this activity was 
a vital force which would carry forward and tuohl the at- 
titudes of the children toward the work of the coming year. 
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X. UNITED STATES MONEY 


By CuRsicTTLUM Committee of tub Auxiliahv 1>»;i*aktmknt, 

Kalamazoo^ Mick. 

INote — The knowledge of the value and the iiw of niniie> eoiiHtituten 
a very practical necessity in the life of every ohihl, Ih» he nnriitiil or 
retarded in Ms mentality. There is no better way to ni'eim* liin inti rent 
in the subject than through a class activity that will give hint the 
opportunity actually to handle money hiinsidf as well as to In^nr ami 
read about its place in the Ufo of the poople.l 


The study of United States money is one of partieiilnr value 
to the retarded child, as he ^ets from it u know ledfre w liieli he 
h not in a position to get incidentally and which functionn 
in life situations. The unit is strong in language aiul in 
arithmetic. 


Objective.— To leam the value of the various kiiulrt of rnitiMl 
States money and the methods used in making it. 

Type of group.— This activity was workcni out wilh IK 
mentally retarded children ranging in chronological age from 

9 to 16, and in I.Q. from 50 to 70. They were divided into 
three groups as follows: 

5 in the upper group (D). 

8 in the intermediate group (B-C). 

5 in the lower group (A). 

T%vw deivotedfto the -Three weeks. 

PWitre.— Several days had passed since the pupils had 
ooiapleted a unit. There had been several sugiciiiitiona for 
mw ones, but none which the entire oUea waa wUUiw to aooept. 
We were about to put the matter to a vote when one of 
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Outline, — Tho following topics were considered: 

I. Karty modiuins of exchange; 

A. Waiopum. C. Birds’ scalps. E. Cattle. 

B« Skills. D. Fishhooks. F. Grains. 

II. Metal coins: 

A. Govcnmiont assay officos. 

B. Oovernrnent mints, 
in. Other currency : 

A. Checks: Pt*rsonal checks and bank checks. 

B. Drafts. 

IV. Bending moiu'y by telegram <ir cable. 

MeUfriala vj<ed. -The first thing wo discovered in this activ- 
ity was the scarcity of pictures to illustrate our subject. 
We wrote to the Department of the Treasury at Washington 
and found tliat it is no longer permissible to take pictures illus- 
trating the processes by which United States money is made. 
However, some interesting and helpful publications were sent 
U8 from tills source and are listed in the bibliography. Other 
materials collected included coins of the United States and 
of otlier countricMs; paper money of the United States and of 
other countries; shells used for wampum; amaii loom for 
weaving wampum belts. All materifids were placed on a 
table for display. The coins and paper money were arranged 
in frames under glass and were locked up each night. The 
coins were also used in games designed to develop sense 
training. 

SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 

1. Spelling . — From the outset words entirely new to the 
pupils were introduced. Since they wished to understand 
them, we started a vocabulary list, to which words were 
added from time to time. These, together with words 
frequently misspelled and those with which help was 
requested, made the tMuns of our dictation lessons. The 
following lists show the words used with each group of 
ohilflren, together with the Thorndike frequency index 
(F.I.) for each word;^ 




i**TMOlMr*a Word Book**, 
to flrociiMaoy H lo laetudod 
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OBO0P ACTIVITIES 


Group 2> 


F.I. 


Shilling 7 

Fortune 2 

Fifty -- 

Hundred - 1 

ThoTisand 1 

Million 2 

Govern 3 

Government 1 

Hxamine 2 

Tobacco 3 

Wampum 7 

Beaver 6 

Heign 2 

Younger 1 

Quietly — 1 

Overalls 7 

Question 1 

Color 1 

Permanent 4 

Durable 7 

Valuable 2 

Massive 8 


FJ. 

Beadity.. .............. 4 

Difficult.. :i 

Common ... , .. t 

Office . I 

Offlcor. - » w _ . 1 

Permit. 2 

BuBiiieflH , .. i 

I>otormiiio-. 2 

Resolve .’I 

Faotoriee 3 

Kxpetisivo - 4 

Curroncy „ . 

Wood pulp. ... 1,7 

Linen , _ _ , , . 2 

Instead — I 

Private 2 

Secret... 2 

Ridge 3 

United States. I 

Melting... 2 

Acid S 

Wom....... 2 


Dollar 

Cents 

Sent 

Sense 

Check 

Mint 

Pure 

Fumaoe 

Metal 

Quarts 

mckel 

Crimscm.^-. 

M<mey 

Purse--, 

l^ooketbbok 

^vea---, 

04)ey 

Piece. 

Gold' 


Group B-C 


a 

1 

X 

2 

2 

6 

1 

3 
2 
X 

4 
4 
8 
1 
2 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Ooppmr 

Mine 

Banker... 
Fortune. . 

Water 

Asked 

Bread 

Stove 

Qraln 

Wheat... 

Basket 

Mountain 

Prtect.... 

Printing.. 

Bagie 

Thought. . 

Sorry. 

Made 

Stopped. - 


3 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


— — — »*^*ij** X 

I*-** Jfi 

I 

3 

I 

2 

- I 

-- — 1 
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Oroup A 

Bank 

P.T. 

1 

Good- . 

l>hku>. - . 

4 

Fimny. 

IVniiy... 

2 

Face 

Qu»rt*‘r- 

lIlilKi 

1 


- 1 

10y<*H_. 

liAiid. > 

. - 1 

Mouth 

Jump 

1 1 

llavt‘_ . 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2. Hetulhiff. \Vhii<> hunting for material portinent to our 

Bubj('>ct» tho rliililroii of jj^roup i> found tbo story of ** Jason 
and tlio Kioecc** and asked to study tliat. The 

remainder of their rending was taken from Lessons in Com- 
niunity and National Ufe.** *HInc!e Sam’s StK*rots” was 
found to be ho full of intc^restin^ and worthwhile information 
that tiiosc*! parts which deal particularly with tiie coinaf^o of 
money wert^ rewritten and given to groups D and B-C for 
inbkrtmiiional reading. Clroup B-C^ also read the ** Golden 
Ktver,” Group A used the Boienius Primer wiiich contained 
nearly enough material for the duration of the unit. Short 
atorif^ comiKisiHi by the children were placed on the board. 
This fiirntshcKl language practice as well aa reading. The 
following is an example of this work. 

I inaito a bank. 

Frad and Ruddy made a bank, too. 

My bank has a h«md. 

My Imnk has a noae. 

My bank haa two eyca. 

My bank baa a funny faoe. 

3. Language. — The work in group D consisted of oral 

discussions and reproduction of ** Uncle Sam’s Secrets.” 
Stories were written on the following subjects: Visit to 

a United States Mint”; ”A Story of Ancient Times”; 
” Studying about Money”; and Substitute for Money.” 

Group B*C wrote two stories, ”The Life of a Fenny” and 
”How I Made My Bank”, both written in the first person. 
In addition to these they composed original rhymes. Each 
child wrote three or more. Examples are: 

If you esa tell the time, 

1 win give you a dime. 

1 —Irert my fattier for a dollar. 

To buy myeelf a sioe new oolhur. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Smokey is a very fuimy man. 

He drives the fire truck with one haiirt. 

He puts his money in tiie hank 

And hears it go, ** clink, clank, clank." 


Group A made up oral stories which wcrt' writtt*u oii the 
board aud read. Later they were copied hy tlie chittirefi. 

4. AritJimeHc , — There is such an abuiiciance of tniilerial 
for this subject that little need be said about it. Since 


every business transaction involves currency » it only reitnitim 
to fit the work to individual needs of the pupil, limnp I), 
in addition to those problems in which cost and ehniiise 
were computed, learned to write receipts and cluH*k« iiiitl to 
endorse checks. They discussed tlio various ways by which 
money could be sent from place to place. 

Group B-C received practice in fundamentals, tistn^ the 
dollar and cent signs in each. Group A learned to indicate 
cents, using the zero and decimi^ point, and they con tin ui*d 
their work with the multiplication tables. 


5. Social sconce , — The history of money and the nec^atiaity 
for constant improvement in the monetary eyatema of this 
and other countries furnished topics for interesting discus- 
sions. Maps were used to locate the assay offices, the mints, 
and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. A map of 
i^eral products was used to locate the gold and silver sec- 
tions of the country. The routes from mines to assay 
offices and to mints were traced on the politioal map. 

6. Handwork . — ^Tbis imit furnishes little handwork.* How- 
ever, aU the children made banks. They reoeiv^ their 
inspiration for these from the story which group A was 
mad^ in the Bolenius Primer, -‘Riddle, Riddle. Rantum.** 
Powder boxes painted to represent a darky’s head were 
mounted on wooden shoulders attached to a wooden bese. 
A brightly colored shirt and tie added to the effect. A slit 
m back completed the bank. Some of the ohfldMa 
made dime savers from small boxes, and one boy made a bank 
m mutation of a grandfather’s clock. 

^ i>olitical map and a relief map of 
^e TJmt^ States accompanied by pictures, helped the chil- 
^ to casualize part of the country in which mines are 
eX^Wti^!^* advantage of placing the aasay officre In 
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A loom with a bit of wampum weaving sot up in it, also some 
shells similar to those used by the Indians as wampum, were a 
source of interest and instruction. 

C^oins, paper money, blank checks, and drafts helped to 
maintain interest and acquaint the pupil with various forma 
of currency. 

8. Special activiticft .’ — Coins of different countries were 
p!ace<l on a table and the pupils given ample opportunity to 
observe tuid feel them. One of their number was then blind- 
folded tuid a coin placed in his Inind for identification. 

Another sense- training game was played by placing the 
coins as Iwfore, giving tlie pupils a chance to observe them, 
then removing one or more of the coins. The child who could 
name the missing coin was allowed to arrange tlie coins the 
next time. 

The unit closed wdth an tissembly in the room. The chil- 
dren read aloud the stories and rhymes they had composed 
and played sense games with the coins. 

ATTITUDES ACHIEVED 

1 . A renewed interest in thrift was shown by an increase in 
Uie number of children banking in the school bank. 

2. Children made a greater effort to conserve school mate- 
rials, such as paper toweling, crayons, etc. 

TEST USED AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE ACTIVITY 


1. 

2 . 


Name three ways of mlaiog gold 


When metal Is taken from the mine it is called 


3. The place where eoina are made is called a ■ ■ - 

4. The Bureau of Printing and Engraving is a . 

5. Give an example of bartering in modem times . 

6. A Canadian dime ie worth lO oente in Miehigan, Wisconsin, or 

Minnesota, but ft passes for only 8 cents in St. Louis, Mo* 
Can you explain whyT — — — . 

7. What coin Is called an eagle? — — , 

8. What is a half eagle? — — 

9. Wbat Is a double eagle? — 

10. How many eagles in SlOO? — . 

1 1. Whose portrait is on our newest penny? • 


12. Name six United States coins 


13. A goldamith Is one who 
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onovp AmviTiKH 


Fill tn the blanks with Mr trur wor»is 
1, When gold and silvor an* tak<*n from thf* min#* Ihry are raUi*#! 


2. The place where goltl and ailvcr are in a 

3 The word that meatiH ti» mix metals is 
4. Gold was discovertM! lu Calif«»rnia in th#* y»’ar 
6 Throe fourths of a <iollttr art* . 

6. A shilling is worth . 

7. Pence means . 

8. United States mints arc* located at — , — — 

9 Throe ways of mining gold are — — , - — 

10. The man who went after the golden ntHH*e was 

11. People prefer iiBlng jmper money rather than giihl l***eaui*e gold ia 


12. Two ways of sending money to foreign count rieic are by 


13. A person who makes false money !« a . 

14 A penny is 95 percent eopiH'r. WImt |M‘rcent is allov? 

16. United States assay offices are located at — 

16. A rim is stamped on a coin to , 

17. To separate the ore into its i^rts and examine the |inrts is the 

business of the . 

18. You may send money anywhere In the United Btatew by — — . 

19. When a coin is badly worn It la — — 

20. The first weights used In weighing small objeota were — , 
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XL A NATURAL HISTORY Ml SIIIM 

By JtiLB B. I>AVIM, iinttlr iWrK\ Mtrh. 

[Note. — Natiiro in a HviitK <*hnitoiiKP t*» tlu* ittXi U*Ht of %h** t* 9iir*ii <1 
child if the introduction is timde in tiu* \\u\ .VImtrurtioiiM i#r 

generalizations from afar <io not H{»tx*al, hut ronUict sf* ii»g nnd 

handling the objects themselvcH - in a couendo itu attK of npiiroiMdi 
that rarely fails to arouse intercHt in tlie life ahttiii liliii.t 


My special room for merit ally retiirilotl children hiiH un 
enrollment of 19, 7 of them Nejyroes. *riiey riutp* ttt rltroiio- 
logical age from B to 1 1 years, ami in mental nge from sfrioiiH 
defectives to those with inlelligenee <|Uotieiits as liiydi an 
86. However, most of them have ititellt^eiiee ijiiMth'iifs 
between 60 and 70. There are 12 hoys ami only 7 irh N. 

The school as a whole consists <if a kimh*r>;iirti>ti am! 
grades 1 to 6, inclusive, with a total eiindfinent at ;t3tl. The 
teaching staff includes tlie principal luul 1 1 teachers. The 
school system is very progrossive uiul toleriint, giving each 
teacher enough latitude to solve her own prohleiits. 'riie 
location of the school is such that it ^irnws cltihireii fr«uii tiie 
poorest homes in town, and my children come from the leawt 
desirable of these poor homes, Lattle, if any, aitexn|it is made 
to teach theni hon^ity, truthfulness, fair play, or cooperaiitm. 
Of course, initiative in school is totally lacking, aince in other 
rooms brighter children always took the lead. This lack of 
initiative, coupled with the fact that there was httle t>r no 

readmg ability apparent, necessitated a great deal of guidance 
and help. 


In ^ding the children toward a project one veiy significant 
fact i^uenced me. Before this year, this scliool no 
special room for the lower grades, hence all of my children 
came to me from r^lar rooms, where tliey bad either failed 
conUnuaUy or had been promoted because of their age The 
cMdren havu^ experienced nothing but failure, I felt that 
most importent pomt was to have an activity that would 
be famiar to the children, that would be easy for ihem to 
comprehend, and thus would lead to success. J hoped tiial 
suc^s m one activity would breed a healthy attitud^fow .r 

work, and that it would be a beginning insecuring a u!,,!:; 
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attitude toward alt desirable iiabits. I hoped also to stimulate 
an interest in the Bkiils, especially in reading. 

1 tried throui^h the usual methods to find out where the 
real interests of the children were centered, watching their 
reactions to pictures which 1 showed them, to stories wliich I 
told or read to them, and to various articles which 1 placed 
around the rt>om, such as dolls, doll dishes, lumber, paint, 
etc. They were rather bored with these things, however. 
They ha<l similar activities in other rooms; it all spelled 
inferiority and failure for them. Any trip out of their own 
inutKMiiate environnuuit seemetl to bewilder them with its 
ooiiiplexity, making them want to come back to school. 

The chihlrcn themselves, as might be expected, solved the 
problem for me. They began bringing in fall loaves. 1 had 
bwn encouraging iheiii to keep our room attractive. Then, 
sensing my interest in their contributions, tliey began 
bringing everything they could find. They brought things 
from the river and river banks, from woods, from vacant lots, 
from any place and evex*y place. Finally, one boy brought a 
fossil of a bec^hive. The children seemed quite interested, 
so 1 explaincHl in simple words and with tlie aid of pictures how 
fossils are made. Because this was close enough to their own 
daily life to be familiar and yet had a novel slant, the interest 
of the whole room was arouacKi. Here was my unit of work. 

My first step was to pay a visit to our very excellent oity 
museum, where I made notes on the things which were 
Gomnion enough to be fairly familiar to the children. Then, 
after gathering suitable pictures from every available source, 
1 began to tell the children about the interesting things one 
could see in our museum, leading them very slowly from the 
known and extremely familiar items to the unknown and 
interestingly new things to be seen. All encouragement was 
given them to bring in any of the things wo had talked about 
or, better still, articles that had not been mentioned or items 
of information. 

Soon my work was rewarded by hearing one child express a 
desire to visit the museum, then by hearing all the other 
children expressing a like deeire. €>f course I lost no time 
in taking them on the trip, hoping they would find the 
museum interesting and provocative, but not ao new as to 
bewilder them. Much to my delight, the children could 
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hardly be tom away from the place when otir time was np. 
They were enraptured with every thini^ they saw*, from the 
cases of butterflies to the stranj^e stuffed tuiiinals and various 
skeletons. The exhibition of eg;gs brought out many excla- 
mations about the contrasting siaes- from eggs that were 
as small as a bean to the huge ostrich eggs interesting to 
them because they had the familiar hir<l and hen eggs to 
use as a yardstick. ESven my little introverts were talking 
volubly, asking questions, and, most encouraging of all, 
volunteering a few bits of information. 

On our return to school, I found the children overflowing 
not only with enthusiasm but with constructive suggestions. 
They wanted to have a museum of their own, so the project 
started immediately. We had quite a small colle<!tion 
already, but now they brought in new things with a keener 
and more discriminating taste. We had a varied collection: 
Birds’ eggs and nests, living crayfisli and skeleton crayfishes, 
caterpillars, cocoons, bee liives and the fossil be© hive, an 
interesting collection of stones, and many other articles. 
Soon I found the children making simple pictures of various 
things they had seen in the museum, and these pictures 
became as much a part of our museum as the real objects. 

As the need arose, the children decided to erect a building 
in which to house our relics. Even though crudely planned 
and poorly executed, it was initiated and built by the children 
themselves. Always before they had been relegated to the 
backgroimd by brighter and more a^ressive children and 
the act of really creating gave them infinite satisfaction. 

Chec k i n g up on the activity, I felt the results had been 
very beneflcial and far reaching. In the matter of skillB, 
the activity broxight a marked impiovement. Because the 
children had an inner desire to work, they had soDeoeted 
themselves to their utmost limit. Several little artists 'irbo. 
were naturally clever with their hands were diaoovered 
the constructive ability of all was increased. An interest 
in reading dev^oped. The usual method of teaching children 
to read by presenting sentences, then phrases, and then 
words was utterly impossible for my children. However, 
single words with a real meaning were presented to them by 
lab eling the different articles as they were brought in, to- 
gether with the name of the donor. Since they were vitally 
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interested, the words made a lasting impression. Later on 
we were able to make up very simple stories about our 
museum. The activity was rich in language content, since 
the children had something to talk about that they were 
interested in and could talk about. 

The activity opened up a field of associative learnings for 
future use. Nature study and animal study were, naturally, 
the foremost suggestions. An interest in other localities 
was created by telling the children of the museutns I had 
seen in Washington, D.C., New York, Chicago, and 8t. 
Louis. Astronomy in a veiy simplified fonii, travel, and 
various other fields were opened for future exploration. 

The children had started with a hopeless feeling that they 
were incapable of doing any constructive work. While this 
attitude could not be changed entirely in one activity or 
even in one year, still the change soeme<i almost miraculous. 
As one boy said, ^'Yes, I'm lazy. My daddy is lazy and I'm 
going to grow up just like him." But under the contagion of 
the group spirit, how could he be anything but busily helpftil? 
Here was something familiar enough to insure success, yet 
new enough to bo fascinating. The cooperative spirit 
improved, bickering lessened, and, most important as an 
opening wedge, school was not a place of dread, but a place 
of enjoyment. 

The children who had formerly been dull and apathetic, 
not caring to try to do anything for fear of failure, were now 
sitting on the edge of their chairs, eyes bright and showing 
real enjoyment in their work. The next problem they 
attacked was solved much more readily through the judg- 
ment and initiative developed in this project. While tiieir 
span of interest continued extremely short and variable, 
tempers hot and habits bad, and a very great deal still to 
be accomplished, my main purpose had been achieved. 
Afy chiZd/ren were itiow wiJUvng io tryf 
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XII. A STUDY OF COTTON 

By Zbjnobia Ltlbis, St. Louis, Mo. 

[Noth. — Informational as well as practical this study of cotton 
proved to be. It provided the means for both appreciation and 
expression. Creative activities are quite as essential for the retarded 
child as for the normal or gifted.] 


The activity here described was carried out with a mixed 
group of 15 mentally retarded colored children assigned to 
special schools for individual instruction. The children had 
intelligence quotients ranging from 41 to 67 and chronological 
ages ranging from 9 to 15 years. 

Twelve of the children in the group came from the average 
homes to be found in the colored districts located in the 
industrial centers of the city. Three children were living 
in homes which were undesirable places for good living condi- 
tions. 

THE PREVIEW OF THE ACTIVITY 

In planning this activity for the group, I had in mind two 
important questions: 

1. "What are the opportunities which it offers for individual 
growth in social living, health, habits of w<»:k and play, 
ability to use the tool subjects, ability to acquire resourceful- 
ness, appreciation of the work of others, and ei^ciwcy in 
the use of leisure time? 

2. What helps does my teaching environment offer? 

{a) Public-6chool museum. 

(1) A complete cotton exhibit. 

(2) A film on the growmg of cotton. 

(5) Pubhc library. 

(1) Books on cotton. 

(2) Pictures for room use, 

/(c) Art museum. 

(1) Woven textiles. 

(2) Looms 

i(d) Dress and shirt factories, making garments on a large scale, 
(c) Laundries, washing and ironing clothes on a large scale. 
^ Experiences of parents who have moved from the States 
where much cotton is grown. 
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MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

HOW THE ACTIVITY WAS STARTED 

The girls in the class wanted to make wash drosses. When 
two of the girls decided to make ensembles, a younger girl not 
knowing the meaning of the expression w’auted to know what 
they called an ensemble dress/' The reply which was given 
in answering her question was not adeqiiate, and she asked to 
be shown a picture of one. A real interest in the colle<‘<ion of 
a few magazines with the pictures of dresses was arousi'<i. 
The girls cut out pictures of the dresses w'liich tlu‘y liked best, 
collected samples of wash materials, and pla<*etl them on a 
large table for inspection. 

The actual experience of collecting samples, selecting pat- 
terns and materials, finding out the amount of cloth maaied, 
lookmg for sale prices, cutting and making tlie dresses, ealUal 
forth a real desire on the part of the girls to know’ more about 
their clothes. 

When studying and judging the desirability of eaeh girl's 
choice, a number of questions came up for discussion. They 
were listed on the board. The following questions wdiieli arc 
stated in the exact words of a boy in the class aroused the 
interest of the boys as well as that of tlie girls: 

“Why does the storekeeper down our way elmrge 98 cents 
for a cotton dress and want you to pay $9.98 for a woolen 
dress? Why is cotton material cheaper than woiilen mate- 
rial?" The answering of this question was a direct lead to 
the study of the production of cotton from wiiicli was 
developed our unit of work. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 

Two of the boys in the class had some interesting and 
realistic experiences in the cotton fields of their former homes 
in the Southern States. They wore in a simple and under- 
standing way able to give considerable information concerning 
the production of cotton. Many wore interested in collecting 
pictures of cotton fields and placing them in a large record 
book in which all Information concerning the study of cotton 
was kept. The best readers cut a few articles from the news- 
papers and magazines. The group composed a letter to a 
fanner in McKenzie, Tenn., and asked him to bring some 
cotton boUs when he made his visit to the city. The cotton 
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was sent by mail, and a card arrived a few days after 

bolls. The children sent a simple letter of appreciation to 
the man Many new words were called for before the letter 
met the approval of all in the class. 

A sand-table representation of plantation life was carried 
out by the children having very low mental ages, while the 
older boys made a simple map study of the cotton-growing 
States. Drawings showing city life and plantation life 
were made and a short description was written imder each 
picture. 

After the cotton had been examined in the bolls, the group 
separated the cotton seeds from the fiber. A simple study 
of the cotton gin as a labor-saving device was brought in 
with the study of Eli Whitney's gin, invented in 1793. Two 
hand cards were borrowed for the carding of the cotton into 
slivers." 

Samples of all the available things made of cotton and its 
byproducts were coUected. Each child with some guidance 
and help made a contribution to this exhibit of thread, gar- 
ments, bandages, bedding, soap, and rubberized cotton fab- 
rics. Discussing the use of each gave a chance for much 
free expression. Having this material on hand, the class 
decided to have a store. Shelve were made, prices printed, 
and all the materials properly labeled and arranged in the 
store. 

After gaining an acquaintance with the cotton, 

the children wanted to know how cotton ^ade into 
cloth. Simple hand spindles were made of rods of the ^^e of 
a pen<fil and jdiarpened at both ends with a weight near the 
lower end. Aft^ the pupils had spim cotton threads, they 
became inte^^sted in pictures of old colonial spinning wheels, 
and made a careful mspection of one f oimd in an old furniture 
dealer’s etore. Home weaving and factory weaving were 
compared in many ways. Looms of various types were 
made — ^frame looms for weaving rugs, cardboard looms for 
weaving hat bands and bags, and box looms for rugs and 
scarfs. 

The children made notes on the use of cotton materials in 
their homes. The following Notes on Cheesecloth" are 
typical: 
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Cheesecloth is a loosely woven cotton material. Because* it was uscel 
for wrapping cheese, it received the name of chooHCcluth. 

Uses — We use gauze to make simple bandages. 

We use cheesecloth for curtaitis. 

We use it for pressing cloths. 

We use it for dust cloths. 

Similar notes were written under samples of muslin, jjinpr- 
ham, and oilcloth. 

Discussion of the parents’ work in providing children witli 
clothes led to talks on the care of clothes. Tlie girls had 
actual experience in washing stockings, handkerchiefs, and 
towels. A few of the younger cliildren cut out, mounted, and 
labeled the articles washed and the equipment u»e<l. The 
boys made wash benches and small ironing lK>ards. Clothes 
bags were also made. 

Simple textile tests were made in order that the pupils 
might be able to identify cotton fibers in materials. They 
found that cotton bums with a fiash leaving no deposits, and 
that wool burns more slowly, forming beads at the end and 
giving off an odor like burning hair or feathers. These tests 
were made when a boy brought in an old sweater sleeve and 
asked if it were made of wool or cotton. 

Cretonnes, chintzes, percales, and the very much in vogue 
printed ginghams came up for discussion when the group 
wanted to know if the designs were painted on the cloth. 
When learning about the dyeing of cloth the girls made aten-* 
cUs for curtains and painted oilcloth luncheon seta. The 
boys cut designs out of linoleum blocks and printed designs 
on their ties. Plain white handkerchiefs were tied and dyed. 

A special study was made of Indian dyes, vegetable dyes, 
and commercial dyes. The dyeing experiences were oi^an- 
ized by the children and plac^ on the bulletin board. A 
new reading vocabulary developed. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 

1. Making dresses (seven girls made dresses). 

2. Making cotton thread. 

3. Seeding cotton. 

4. Carding cotton. 

5 . Making a spindle. 
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6. Making looms. 

7. Weaving rugs, bags, and bands. 

8. Learning to do spool knitting. 

9. Making a large cotton book. 

10. Studying the designs on cotton materials. 

11. Knowing cretonnes, percales, ginghams. 

12. Making curtains. 

13. Making charts. 

14. Making tests for cotton. 

15. Making dyes for cloth to be dyed. 

16. Trying out vegetable and fruit dyes. 

17. Making designs. 

18. Studying the effect of cleaning on fabric- 

19. Making stencils for scarfs. 

20. Making oilcloth sets. 

21. Cutting a block printer. 

22. Tie-dyeing handkerchiefs. 

23. Making a batik scarf. 

24. Making stands and posters for the exhibit. 

HOW THE ACTIVITY CLOSED 

The children wanted to share their experiences with others 
and decided to ask their mothers to come out to see the things 
that were made in class. An older girl suggested that a 
program be given if the parents were to be invited. 

It proved profitable to close the unit of work with an exhibit 
representing the complete unit. The children made plans for 
the exhibit. A program was arranged. Invitations were 
written and sent to the parents. When the children were 
arranging the different articles into groups to be placed in an 
assigned space or on a table, there was much evidence of 
worth-while living and planning together. They put up the 
exhibit and were able to explain it to the parents and visitors. 
The program included many features, such as the following; 
The boys made up a drill called Picking Cotton.'' 

''Old Black Joe" was dramatized. 

The girls exhibited the dresses which they had. made. 

One girl read a selection which told about the different ways 
to remove ink and pamt stains. 

Each group explained a part of the exhibit. 
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OUTCOMES OF THE ACTIVITY IN TERMS OF 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP GROWTH 


1. General habits and atiit'tides. 

Each child accomplished something: that was considered 
worth while. 

They were happy to know when they liu<l ina<ie a worth- 
while contribution, and hud more confiden<*e in their 
abihty to carry out other activiti<*s. 

Each child learned to share in jjroup plans nn<l responsi- 
bilities. 

A desirable interest, that inlded to their appreciation of 
the work of others, was aronse<l. 

The children set iii> standartis of work. 

Many were so busy with the c^arryinj? out of the plans 
that they got out of the habit of not cooperating. 

2. English, 

The unit of work presentee! many situations in which 
expression, oral and written, w’iis neei^ury. 

There was a very noticeable change in the ability of the 
group to gdve simple reports and mforniation, to talk 
clearly and to the point, to read dir€H*tioiis and follow 
directions, to read advertisements avnd des<*riptivo 
materials. 

The speaking vocabulary of each child W'as enlargcil. 

The poorer readers began to learn tlte meaning of s^unbols 
in concrete associations. 

An interest in libraiy books was developed. 

Much of their leisure time was spent in reading. 

3. Social studies. 

All the children had some knowledge of the importance 
of the cotton industry to the comfort and well being of 
people. 

They became interested in life in the South. 

4. Science. 

An idea of the nature of the cycle from seed to plant, of 
the different seasons and of the enemies of the cotton 
plant was gained. 
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6. Arithmetic. 

The children gained some knowledge of the cost of 
materials. 

There was much growth in the ability to work out prac- 
tical problems concerning the buying, selling, and 
measuring of materials. 

They began to read advertisements and to make a com- 
parison of prices. 

6. Health. 

All the children became more interested in keeping their 
clothes clean and in wanting to be clean in the home as 
well as in public. 

They were able to apply their knowledge of a few of the 
first-aid principles, and the use of cotton when neces- 
sary. 

A real interest in personal appearance was evident, 
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XIII. A STUDY OF TREES 


By Myrtle Arbdckle, Karimn CUy^ Afo. 

[Note — Here is another visit with natim^ — tliin time liinttefl to tho 
specialized realm of trees. Wo find that the ntuciy offorn abundant 
material for tying together all aubjocts of tlie curriculum through a 
common center of interest and coordinated activities.! 


The community in which this activity was carriod on is 
a home-owning ^strict, with parents wilting to eooi>oratc 
with the school in the making of good eitizotis. It is com- 
posed of a few professional people, several merchiiuta, and 
many tradespeople and laborers. The community nctivitioa 
center about the school and about the tliree neighborhood 
churches. There is much open space, an interest in garden- 
ing, and a pride in the appearance of homes. 

The activity was carried on with an ungraded class repro* 
seating fifth- and sixth-grade levels. There were 30 children 
in the group with IQ's ranging from 70 to 80. Their agee 
range from 10 to 16 years. 

THE SITUATION 

The project was initiated by 3 boys who brought some 
acorns to school. They asked the teacher if all were acorns 
since they were unlike in appearance and taste. The 
teacher had them ask other children in the room. Only 3 
boys knew that they came from oak trees. The boys said 
they would bring some leaves from the trees to school. 
From the study of those leaves the tree project started. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn the oonunon trees of the vicinity and gain an appreciation 

their values. 

2. To realiite the value and neoesatty of conserving the national 

foreste. 

^ To give jffieasure to the individual pupile. 

4 To gtre pupik a greater interest In geog»iday» 
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SPECIFIC AIMS 

1. To leam how to identify trees by their leaves, i bark, blossoms, 

fruit, and shape. 

2. To leam to know the parts of a tree, such as roots, trunk, branches, 

leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

3. To leam a few of the common tree families, such as the maple, oak, 

rose, willow, etc. 

4. To leam something about the way trees breathe in carbon dioxide 

and give out oxygen. 

5. To leam some facts about how forests enrich and retain soil. 

6. To learn some uses of trees, such as building houses, bridges, 

furniture, etc. 

7. To leam how trees produce rosin, maple sugar, and foods of various 

kinds. 

8. To learn how our forests are preserved for economic and aesthetic 

needs by forest service work and national reserves. 

PROCEDURE 

A. Activities Carbied oisr 

1. Leaf collections were made by the class, 

2. Field trips were taken to Swope Park and woods. 

3. Booklets on trees were made. 

4 Magazine clippings and pictures were collected. 

5 Samples of wood from lumber yards were collected. 

6 Seeds and fruits were collected. 

7. Original poems were written. 

8. Booklets and pamphlets from lumber manufacturing companies 

were collected. 

9. Lantern slides and motion-picture films were used (from Visual 

Education Department) . 

10. A kraft paper reel showing trees and information about them was 

made for the Little Theater. 

11. A lumber mill and forest were designed in the sand table. 

B. Methobs oe Wobje 

1. Each child selected one tree seen on a field trip and drew tree and 

leaf. 

2. Each child found material giving all the uses of trees. 

3. The class located the forests in each group of States in the United 

States. 

4. Pupils gave rep^orts to the class on various phases of the life and use 

of trees. 

fi. Each child brought a leaf which he inked with green ink, and pressed 
with a blotter on drawing paper to make the outline. He then 
filled in the outline with a brush. These sheets made the class 
booklet. 

1 Identifl nation by leaves was the easiest method and was used almost entirely 
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6. Each child drew a tree for tlie Eittle TIi<«ater reel. T!ie bent \v*‘ro 

selected. Every tree in the reel waH nm<ie I\v a diirerent ehihh 

7. Several children wore appointed to Rive Bpeeial attenth»n to printing 

on the reel. 

8 The pupils who wore not so skillful In cirawin#^ a luiMlK»r 

scene in the sand table. 

9. Pupils gave reports to the class ndative to marks of Hinularit> tif 
trees in the same family; ct)inparetl earl.\ waste of trtK^s with the 
practice of conservation. 

10. The tree study was correlated with rearling, geoKraphy, ariihinetio, 

Pnglish, and art. 

11. Drills and checks were used w'hcn iic'edetl. 

CORRELATED SUBJECT MATTER 

1. Geography" 

(а) Each group of Stilt os in the I '11114^1 StntCH was HtudiiHl 

find what trees grow there and why. 

(б) National-forest reservations were l<»eat<'tl. 

(c) It was determined what group of States prcnlucH) luinl>er, 

naval stores, maple sugar, etc. 

(d) The countries producing rubl>er and dyes wert' locaUsl. 

2. Reading: 

(а) Extensive reading for facts and general iiiforiimtloit almut 

trees. 

(б) Intensive reading to secure farts for ora! rr|K)rtH. 

3. Arithmetic (original problems were mn<le almut the following 

subjects): 

(a) Number of men employed In liimliering and in the itianufao- 

turing of products from trees. 

(b) Comparison of areas now covered with fores is with those of 

former days. 

(c) Values of lumbering industries. 

4. English: 

(a) Oral and written reports on trees wore given. 

(b) Original poems wore written. 

5. Spelling: Meaning and spelling of new words in the tree vocabulary 

were learned. 

6. Art: 

(a) Posters were drawn. 

<6) Leaf books showing types of trees were made. 

(c) Reel for Little Theater was made. 

(d) Leaf for each tree seen on field trip was mounted* 

7. Nature study: 

(a) Names of common trees and tree families were learned. 

(b) Parts of tree were learned. 

<c) Uses of trees were studied. 

<d) Means of nourishment and life for treea were studied. 
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S . Cit;lze2asliip> : 

Cct') Spiri-t of coopera'tion 'w^s^ ijacroasoci- 

C^) Sa.'tisffiiC'fcxoJH- 3.ncl Tj.ro itt p>loasaix'fc fAIk abo'u.'b •troos 

dovolopod 

Cc) Ajdl ^i^procifL-tion, sl Ismow-ledge, a>rid a, lovo of ■fcr-oos "w-oro 
develop>ed- 
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XIV. THE TOY ORCHESTRA 

By Gbjorqia F. Isaac, Z»o« AngeUa, Calif, 

[Note. — There is no field that gives greater opportunity for creative 
activity than music. This account shows liow the pupils in one special 
class were led to an appreciation and expression of musical interests 
that brought delight not only to themselves but to others who listened 
to their performance.] 


The activities included in this account are merely sug- 
gestive. No teacher will wish to follow them exactly. 
Since any one who is interested can find a wealth of material 
on toy orchestras from brooks suggested in the bibliography, 
I have omitted numerous details. For many helpful sug- 
gestions concerning the activity, grateful acknowledgment 
is due to Mrs. Nelle C. Taylor, principal of Echandia Street 
School. 

THE SCHOOL 

Echandia Street School is a development center, the 
enrollment consisting of 150 subnormal children divided 
into groups according to their chronological ages and ability 
to adjust socially. The school is located in a neighborhood 
that consists largely of Italians, Hussians, and Mexicans. 
Nearly aU of the pupils come from very poor Mexican homes 
where the parents cannot speak Ez^lish. Besides the 
Mexican children there are several Bussian, Armenian, and 
^wish children in the school. 

The chronological ages of the boys who took part in the 
activity ranged from 9 yecoB 10 months to 11 years 5 months. 
^Their I.Q.'s ranged from 44 to 78. The entire group of 28 
^Jutmoaediate boys took some part in the activity, although 
HiB them did not have a permanent place in the oreheetra. 

OBJECTIVES 

To endeavor, through actual happy experienoe, to 
-the children to a better understandiBg of rhythm and 

To help to make the ddldren better American eiMwum 
tkmxi inactioe in cooperative teamwoirk and by 
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trying to develop within them the qualities of courtesy and 
helpfulness to one’s fellow-workers in everyday living; to 
help the boys to adjust socially. 

3. To endeavor to instill within them a permanent interest 
in and love for music. 


ACTIVITIES 

A. Making Toy Instruments: 

1. Bass drum: 


Materials used: 

(a) 

Nail keg. 

(b) 

End of wooden orange crate (for 
stand). 

(c) 

Old leather pillow top. 

(d) 

One half pint red paint. 

(e) 

Sandpaper. 

(/) 

Thumb tacks. 

(fr) 

Small amount of green, blue, and 
yellow calcimine. 

(A) 

Paint brush 

(i) 

Hammer, saw, scissors, pencil, wrap- 
ping paper, chalk. 

o*> 

Piece of doweling and spool for drum- 
stick. 


2. Procedure: 

(a) Make stand for drum to rest on out 

of two pieces of one-haJf inch wood. 

(b) Nail keg to stand. 

(c) Sandpaper keg. 

(d) Paint keg and stand; allow to dry. 
(.e) Plan design for drum on wrapping 

paper. 

(/) Draw design on drum with ohalk- 
(Chalk marks are erased easily if 
mistakes are made.) 

(p) Color design with calcimine, allow to 
dry and shellac. 

(h) Put a keg on end over a piece of 
wrapping paper and trace around 
it. Cut two inches on the outside 
of the line to make pattern for 
the drumhead. Pit the pattern 
over the keg ends to make sure it 
is the right size. 

(i) Cut two leather drumheads the size 
of the pattern. 

(J) Soak the drumheads in water. 

(fc) Squeeze as dry as possible by hand. 
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MAsma Tot Insthttments — C ontinued. 

I. Beiss drum. — Continued. 

2. Procedure — Continued, 

(i) Stretch firmly over the koR ends and 
tack in place. (Our l>oy» turned 
in the edgea of the leatlier to make 
a stronger finish.) As the leather 
dries it shrinks and gets tighter. It 
should l>e watched so tliat the tacks 
may bo removed if the leather begins 
to tear. 

(m) Smooth a whittled stick or piece of 
half inch doweling and fasten a 
spool to the end of it for a drum- 
stick. i*ad the spool with cloth or 
leather so that your drum will have 
a softer sound. 

II, Horn: 

1. Materials used: 

(а) Ka/.oo. 

(б) Funnel. 

(c) Cardboard spool such as those on 
which string or jute is wound* 

(cO Glue. 

(«) Paint and paint brush. 
if) Gummed tape. 
iff) Colored string, scissors. 

2. Procedure: 

(o) Wrap end of funnel with narrow strip 
of gummed tape. 

(6) Glue funnel into one end of cardboard 
spool. 

<c) Glue kasoo Into other end of card- 
board spool. 

id) Allow glue to dry thoroughly. 

(s) Paint horn any oolor. 
if) Make a tassel of string to decorate ft^ 
if desired. 

HI. Clapper: 

1. Materials used: 

(а) Two tin bottle tope. 

(б) Thin piece of wood. 

(c> Sandpaper. 

id) Paint and paint brush. 

<s) Saw, hammer, nails. 
if) Pend], paper, scissors. 
iff) A few small pd^blea. 

183008°— a& 8 
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A. Making Toy Instrttmejnts — Continued. 

III. Clapper — Continued. 

2. Procedure: 

(a) Fold paper and cut pattern for clapper. 

(b) Trace pattern to wood. 

(c) Saw out clapper. 
id) Sandpaper smooth. 

(e) Put pebbles into bottle tops, fitting 

the insides of the tops carefully 
together. 

(f) Nail securely to round part of wood- 
en) Paint any color. 

rV. Lute: 

1. Materials used: 

(a) Cigar box. 

C&) liong piece of wood for neck. 

(c) Strings from guitar. 

(d) Strip of wood for keys. 

(e) Tools: Hammer, saw, auger, paint 

brush, knife. 

CO Paint. 

(jg) Glue. 

(A) Sandpaper, nails. 

2, Procedure: 

(a) Saw triangular hole in top of box. 
(&) Shape neck of lute and bore holes for 
tuning keys. 

(c) Cut out tuning keys, sandpaper them 

and fit them into holes. 

(d) Nail box shut. 

(e) Slit small piece of wood to hold strings 

and nail it over end of box. 

CO Attach, strings to lute. 

(^) Tune to piano. 

V. Tambourine: 

1. Materials used: 

(a) Two heavy paper plates. 

(b) Bed paint and paint brush. 

Co) Pencil, ruler, and pax>er punch: 

(d) Heavy red string. 

(o) Small brass bells. 

2. Proo^ure: ' 

Ca) Put pencil dots two inches apart and 
one-half inch from edge all around 
each plate. 

11^) holes on pencil marks. 

border to represent rian of 
i!i^|EnS^4QtHote- 
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jA.. l yr AiTTT jrt XoT Insthttmeints — Continued. 

VT. Gourd: 

1, Materials used- 

(а) Gourd. 

(б) Sandpaper. 

(c) Chalk 

(cZ) Calcimine. 

(e) Paint brush- 
(J) Shellac. 

2. Procedure: 

(а) Clean gourd thoroughly with sand- 

paper. 

(б) r>raw design on gourd with chalk. 

If the first attempt is not successful, 
it may be erased with a damp cloth, 
(c) Paint design with calcimine. 
id) Give the gourd a thin coat of shd^U^s 
to protect the design. 



VII. Pipes of Pan; 

1. Materials used: 

(а) Hollow reeds or small tubes. 

(б) Stout string, thumb taeks, and str^ 
of wood. 

(c) Sand 
Hints on making: 

(o) Placing sand in the reed raises its toxkew 
(6) When shortening reed to raise the tone 
it is better to use sandpaper than a 
knife because less can be r esnoved 
with sandpaper. 

> Reeds may be fastened together with 
cord, wood, and thumb tacks. 


2 . 
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A. Making Tot Instruments — Continued. 

VIII. Can of shelled pop corn (decorated with paint). (Th 
makes a rather pleasant sound with which to bring : 
effects of rhythm ) 

IX. Castanets: 

1. Materials used; 

(a) Tin lids from jars. 

(b) Strip of wood. 

(c) Tools (same as those used in Tnairing 

clapper) . 

2, Hints on making; 

The Castanet is made in the same way as the 
clapper with the exception that the bottle 
lids are attached loosely so that they will 
clap together when played. The pebbles are 
omitted. 

X. Painted small tin kettle lids for cymbals. 

XI. Baton (made of dowel painted black). 

XII. Rattler (made of oatmeal box with chips of wood inside). 

XIII. Triangle (made of metal rod). 

XIV. Snare drum (made of old drum frame covered with 

heavy cloth to which a coat of shellac was applied). 

B. Making Other Equipment: 

I. Instrument rack. 

II. Serapes for uniforms. 

HI. Spanish shawls for decorating piano and walls: 

1. Hemmed square of unbleached muslin. 

2. Large square of paper — to plan design. 

3. Pencil, carbon paper, pins. 

4. Crayolas. 

5. Hot iron to set colors. 

6. Colored string for fringe, 

IV. Slides of activity: 

1. Writing brief stories for slides. 

2. Making pictures on glass slides with small pen 

and India ink. 

(The stories may be typed on small sheets of 
transparent cellophane by putting a piece of 
carbon paper over the cellophane and releasing 
the typewriter ribbon before tsTping. These 
sheets may be placed between glass slides for 
shovedng ) 

V. Invitations written for '‘picture show.’' 

C. Other Classroom Aottvitibs: 

I. Making boc^ets for records: 

1. Writing stories of work done. 

(This was a class activity.) 

2. Qopying the stories into the booklets. 

3. picture mstrunitents. 
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C. Other Classroom Activities — Continued. 

II. Writing letters to music companies for literature on 
musical instruments. 

III. Playing games with flash cards of new words learned. 

IV Making holders from cheese boxes for word cards to bo 
filed alphabetically. 

V. Computing costs of materials used in activity. 

VI- Reading from the music appreciation reader, Storyland, 
by Hazel Kinscella, This book was obtained in sots 
from the Ijos Angeles City School Library. 

VII. Listening to phonograph records and instrumental 
music suggested by the lessons in Storyland. 

VIII. Listening to musical poems. 

IX Listening to musicians at Spanish Club. 

X- Looking at pictures representing the love for music: 

1. Song of the Lark. 

2 Pipes of Pan. 

XI. Operating slide machine and entertaining at ** picture 
show^^ 

XII Playing instruments for girls to dance. 

XIII. Playing at the annual fiesta of the soliool. 

XIV. Playing at the benefit entertainment of the Spanish 

Club. 

XV, Playing at carnival of Wilshire Crest School. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ACTIVITY 

The activity at Eohandia Street School was pupil-moti- 
vated. Just before Halloween, Haoui, one of the boys of the 
class, brought a kazoo to which he had fastened a wooden 
spring to represent a slide trombone. It was a very amusing 
.affair and he wanted to play it at the Halloween party that 
the children were having that afternoon. We had 2 boys in 
the room who could play harmonicas, and they asked to play 
with him. The 2 harmonicas, the piano, and the ridiculous 
slide trombone produced a couple of numbers at the Halloween 
party that were highly entertaining to the children of the 
whole group. The boys were so enthusiastic over the music 
that they wanted to hear it over and over again. 

The following week the boys began to bring to school all 
sorts of things that made noise. Whistles, tin drums, tin 
homs, Halloween click-clcusks, and kazoos were brought in. 
They all wanted to try to play. **Liet's have a band and all 
play together suggested one of the boys. If I bring some- 
thii^, may I play, too?'' 



Bottle > 

+0p^ j 
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Many things were brought in that could not be used. Hal- 
loween tin tambourines, automobile horns, an old phonograph 
horn, and all kinds of old sheet music. The children had the 
opportunity of trying their new finds and then of <lociding in 
the case of each one whether it would improve the music of 
the original trio. In almost every case the group decided 
that something better was needed. The horns and whistles 
could not be used because they each had but one tone. The 
tin drums and tin tambourines had loud harsh tones when 
played. Then came the question, “ Wliat are real drums and 
tambourines made of? They don't sound like these." One 
of the boys said that real drums had leather stretched over 
them. He believed that the class could make one if they had 
some leather - 

On the' following Monday we secured two books containing 
pictures of home-made instruments, Creative Muaic for 
ChiZdrerif and The Hook, by Satis N. Coleman. 

The Drum Book gives suggestions for making drums of ail 
descriptions. The boys looked at the pictures and listened 
to passages read from the books. They finally decided that 
they would like to make a large drum out of a pickle or nail 
keg. 

Then begaji the search for a keg. The boys looked for more 
than a week before one of them was able to acquire a nail keg 
from a carpenter. Someone gave Robert an old leather pil- 
low top to use for a drum head. 

Two boys began work on the bass drum. Rirst they made 
a stand out of some rather heavy box lumber. They nailed 
this securely to the side of the keg and sandpapered the entire 
exterior. Then they painted the drum and stand red and set 
it away to dry. 

Several other boys tried to draw designs to put on the dx*um. 
They worked on wrapping paper of the width of the drum and 
made a border to allow for the fastening of the leather drum 
head. After they had made a design that they liked, they 
copied it on the drum with white chalk. The design was then 
painted with calciznine, allowed to dry, and shellsbcked. 

In the meantime we borrowed boote containing pictures 
and stories of real instruments, and some of the other childrein 
became interested in smfdl drums, horns, and clappers. 

Scarcely a morning passed without contzibutionB of old fun- 
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nels for horns, cigar boxes for guitars, or pieces of broken dis- 
carded instruments that the children had found; and it was 
not long before nearly every cliild in the class was making 
something for the orchestra. 

As soon as several of the instruments were finished we began 
to practice playing them together. Because our harmonicas 
were in the key of C, we chose simple familiar songs written in 
thifl key. It was necessary to stress rhythm at the beginning, 
so that every child would feel the importance of keeping time, 
and we began to feel the need of a good child leader. 

Alfonso made a baton of wood and painted it black. Each 
took turns at directing while the rest of the boys tried to fol- 
low. It was very difficult for the leader to get them all to 
begin at once and all to stop at the same time. In order to 
make it easier for the director, we decided to group the chil- 
dren who played the same instruments and to put the boys 
who played the drum, clappers, and tambourines, closer to the 
piano where they could get the time from the bass of the piano 
accompaniment. We finally worked out a seating plan like 
this: 



As soon as the band began to keep better time we added 
more instruments to carry the melody, namely, some new har- 
monicas, a toy xylophone, a toy saxophone, and some horns 
made of kazoos and funnels. 

The boys who played the xylophone learned the tunes at 
first by following the names of the notes. The notes on the 
xylophone were lettered and they felt that they were accom- 
plisbing a difficult feat when they followed this “score” of 
^‘Cielito Bin do gcca bgcca bgcca bgfd bbb 
agfed ef ggg bdec. 
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Since we had but one small instrument of this type, the 
youngsters considered it a privilege to be able to play it, and 
they came in before school in the morning and at recesses t>o 
practice their songs. 

The children learned to play the other “toys'^ by ear, 
however; and since we tried to choose those that did not 
offend too much if a mistake was made, the children wert^ 
well pleased with results. 

In order to facilitate order in getting ready to play and in 
putting the instruments away after use, the children tliought 
that they needed a place to keep the things and a manager 
to see that the chairs and instruments wore in their places. 
The boys chose a manager and monitors for chairs and har- 
monicas. Three of the pupils made a rack on w hich to hang 
the instruments when they were not in use. 

It was suggested to the children that they might write 
stories of their band. They readily accepted the suggestion 
and made some booklets with cardboard covers for thoir 
records. In these they wrote short simple records of their 
activity. 

From the library books that were used, the children learned 
that nearly all bands have uniforms of some kind. The boys 
thought it would be nice to have some serapea to wear when 
they played. After looking at pictures of serapes and a real 
serape that came from Mexico, the boys drew designs on 
unbleached muslin and colored them with crayolas to repre- 
sent serapes. They put a fringe of red cotton string on each 
end. The principal allowed money from the school fund to 
purchase white trousers for the group. With shirts and som- 
breros that the school already owned, the boys were quite 
presentable in their uniforms. They were especially proud 
of their white trousers. 

The culmination of the activity came when the school had 
its annual “El Mercado de Lios NiRas** or Little Market of 
the Children. The market was open 4 days and the band 
had a part in the program. 

PRACTICE 

The boys began their practice with a selection with which 
they were already familiar. They had. tricKi to aing 
Paloma*' during their music period, and they were familiar 
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with the melody of this Mexican song, so we decided to leam 
to play it 

After the chairs were arranged, the instruments were dis- 
tributed and the boys were in their places. The children 
listened to the first part of the song while it was played on 
the piano. Then the group with kazoos played the first 10 
measures with the piano. Some of the children had to be 
shown again the best way to play the kazoos. The drum 
player, the groups with the clappers, tambourines, and har- 
monicas each had a turn at playing part of the selection before 
they tided playing together. 

'^Hien they were questioned, the boys said it would sound 
better to have the piano, the drum, and the tambourines 
play the jGLrst four measures of the selection, and have the 
harmonicas and kazoos begin on the fifth measure. We tried 
practicing the first part according to this suggestion and foimd 
that the variety of effect was more pleasing. 

It was necessary to stop at different intervals to give special 
help to an individual player or group of players who did not 
play in time or in time. The boys were insistent upon having 
the members who were off tune prsictice with only the piano 
until they improved . 

Our practice periods lasted from 30 to 45 minutes about 
twice a week. By having a rather short time for practice 
the children did not tire of it and were always anxious 
to “play.’’ 

As soon as the boys had learned to handle their instruments 
properly and had acquired the habits of listening more 
attentively and responding more quickly to the leader, they 
began to leam new selections. 

With the exception of the xylophone player, all of the 
children tried to play by ear. We used the following method: 

1. The children listened to the composition to get the 

rhythm and melody. 

2. The children listened while it was played a second 

time, to decide where the different instruments 

should be played. 

3. Members made suggestions and showed how thej? 

would bring in their particular instruments. 

4. Class decided what ideas were best for that selection 

5. Groups practiced parts separately. 
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6. ESntire selection was tried, the groups coming in at 
different parts of the song. 

Only very simple “orchestrations” and short compositions 
were selected for this work. We also tried to choose music 
with marked rhythm and lively tempo, since those qualities 
appealed to this group of boys. 

There were several monotones in the class and these 
children had never been interested in singing. After the 
orchestra had been organized and could play a few selections 
fairly well, there came a suggestion that the boys sing certain 
parts of the songs they played. Many of the popular 
orchestras heard over the radio and on our phonograph 
records interpolated their playing with singing. The children 
had heard these orchestras and were anxious to try singing 
parts of some of the songs. I believe that this practice did 
more for the children than did our former singing lessons, 
since they had learned to listen more attentively and since they 
were vitally interested in the work of “ their orchestra. 

Some of the boys in the orchestra and the girls in another 
group learned a few of the Mexican folk dances and practiced 
danciag to the music of the toys. 

CONTROL 

The one problem of control in this activity involved the 
playing of instruments before the leader gave orders. The 
boys were impatient to begin playing, and their natural 
impulse was to toot their horns the minute they came into 
posse^on of them. To overcome this confusion we dis- 
cussed the ways that a real band or orchestra takes its 
place — ^how the members are quiet with the exception of 
those who must tune their instruments. Our instniments 
needed no t uning , so any sound from them before the leader 
gave the signal was unnecessary noise. After the disoussion 
we tried playing a selection without having any needless oom- 
The boys, of course, were favorably impressed with 
the difference. They decided they would have loto more ocsoi- 
fa^on in their band. Oooaaionaliy alter that a member 
Would obey the impulse to blow his hom out of turn . When 
iy^pwed the rest of the boys were dhipisted. 
put hhn out, Mi8s’% they would suggest. 
epOiff the band.*' 
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None of the children wished to be ostracized, so we h* 
very little trouble. 

OUTCOMES 

Specific outcomes of the activity in terms of: 

A. Knowledge: 

1. Recognition of differences between marches, waltzes, and 

jarabes (Mexican folk dances). 

(a) Accent senaed- 

(b) Basis for time recognition acquired. 

2. Names of various instruments. 

(a) Tambourine. 

(b) Castanet. 

(c) Guitar, etc. 

3. How instruments are made. 

4. How to plan work before the material is altered. 

(a) Drawing of drum to be made. 

(b) Design of decoration for drum drawn on paper. 

(c) Pattern for drum heads, etc. 

5. How a booklet is made. 

6. How a simple record is written, 

(а) Margins. 

(б) Capital letters. 

(c) Punctuation marks. 

7. Method of applying crayons to cloth in making Spanish 

shawls and serapes for decoration. 

(а) Applying crayola firmly and evenly to cloth- 

(б) Pressing with hot iron under damp cloth to set colors. 
8- Method of putting fringe on serapes. 

9. Ways of directing an orchestra or band and meanings of 
different signals. 

10. Ways of making slides and operating slide machine. 

11. Improvement in technique of reading, writing, and 

arithmetic as applied to the activity. 

B. Habits. Children improved in habits of: 

1. Courtesy. 

2. Promptness. 

3. Attention. 

4. Order. 

5. Responsibility. 

(The boys were especially careful of their instimments 
and uniforms.) 

6. Concentration. 

7. Worthy use of leisure time. 

C. Attitudes 

1. Interest in and appreciation of music. 

2. Spirit of whole-hearted cooperation. 

3. Pride in work and in school. 
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far t?iG CHi^l<lrarh ^ 

Bmig-i>E 3 it, ^^iz-LiCEira’ S Great opera etorios. York, Tke 

lVIacm.illan Co , 1924, 

Stories' ' ' O tilldren ol ttie Kings '^Hansel and Qrotel'', ''The Twloster Singers'*, 

^ IfOhengrln, the Knight of tho Swan",. *'Tlio Elying I5ii.tchm.an ", ■* * Tannhanser, the 
Iwllxistrel Knight." 

Cor-EMANT, Satis IsT. Sells. KTew York, Ptaod MlcNally & Co., 1928. 

CoMMiisrs, DoitOTBETT BEHuiNEPt- IMakirk^ azi orcliestra. New York, 
Tke IVlaoxrLxllarL Co., 1931- 

X>oscriptions of all instruments hy families Ohaxt with cut-outs, to sot up CTnf>.n 
orchestra on papier 

Ceaiste, WAX-TEoa. The hahy’s opera- New York^ X^Vederick "Wame 
& Co., Urtci. CNo date given.) 

Very easy; colorful, interests only the younger memhers of the class. 

Eokesm-a^N", ItoBEKT- A oliilcL's hook of songe. New York, American 
Book Co., 192S- 

EtTcmxAEc, An'istette. a . little history of jcmisio. New York, Eong- 
mans. Green and Co., 1911. 

KiKSCEnzA, HazeIt GEaTnnnE- Storyland New York, The Uni- 
versity Fnbliahing Co-, 1930. <The XCinsoella readers, Bk. I ) 

A simple little hoote of music stories and poems with notes suggesting selections for 
xnxisio appreciation sultahle for each lesson. An. excellent reader to use in connection 
with this aotlvlty- 

^Some of these hooks are too difficult for the children to read, hut they ecojoy the 

Ulustratlons. 



XV. BOOKS AND BOOKMAKING 

By Martha MacDonald, PittHburgh, Pa,^ 

[Noth. — To bring into the children's experiences a feeding of close 
comradeship with books and with some of the simpler gems of litera- 
ture is one of the major objectives of this activity. It shows how 
actual construction work and the development of reading ability can 
proceed hand in hand as component parts of the same project.] 

The activity suggested by the caption above was carried on 
with a group of 16 children, ranging in clironological age 
from 10 to 15 years, and in mental ago from 0 to 12 years. 
The project seemed to be worth while for the following 
reasons: 

1. Every child loves an attractive book. To handle it and 
to look into its pages affords pleasure, whether the (diild 
can read or not. In this the special-class child is not unlike 
other children. 

2. The access to many books in the schoolroom lais stimu- 
lated interest and extended the child’s horizon to include 
many fields of information. 

3. The frequent use of moving pictures and the reading 
of current topics in the Weekly Reader have brought the 
child in touch with world interests.” 

4. The making of booklets simple in construction has fur- 
nished a pleasurable activity, developed skills, and helf>ed in 
forming desirable habits. 

6, The opportunity seemed at hand whereby the child’s 
knowledge, interests, and skills could be organized into a 
unit of work which would add to liis knowledge, multiply 
his interests, develop new skills, and prepare for a more 
intelligent appreciation and a wider use of books. 

I. Objbctivsjs 

A. To increase the child's knowledge through an awakened interest 

in books. 

B. To help the child to make a wider use of books. 

C. To train the child in the care of books. 

P. To teaeh th e rudiments of a phase of industdal life; Bookbinding. 

1 We are Indebted to Miss MacDonald for the ailbouettec appeaiins In tills activity and on 
the oover of this bul le tin. They reproeent actual oblldran in her classroom. 
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II. Procedure) 

A. Sense games and stories, pictures, and specimens were used to 

direct the child's attention toward the field of information 
touching his life close at hand, about which he should know and 
about which he can learn much through a quickened functioning 
of his bodily senses. 

B. Also by the means used under “A" above, fields of information, 

expanding and remote, were brought to the child's attention. 

C. By the use of stones illustrated with posters it was shown that 

remote fields of information have become tangible through obser- 
vation and the use of the various means by which one may travel 
over the earth and sea and through the air 
D- Also by means used under above, the child's attention was 

centered on the multiplicity of aids developed and developing 
to bring the world's information to all our children. 

B A book is the best-known device from which to obtain and m 
which to store information, and the evolution of the book made 
an interesting story and study. 

F. A book was explored as to construction, covering materials, tools, 

and steps in the making; this was a class lesson and was fol- 
lowed by a dramatization. 

G. A book, through use or misuse, may be in need of repair, and the 

class repairs it. 

H. An honor chart or graph may be used to stimulate interest and 

to reward for effort the children who have done independent work 
m the reading of stories or books. 


A. 


B. 


III. Activities 


Seat work: 

1. Simple booklets for use under points 2 and 3 following. 

2- Cutting, pasting, folding, coloring. 

3. Scrapbook work. 

Class work* 

1. Reading: 

(а) Oral: 

1 Books based on the activity. 

2. Stories about books, found in standard readers. 
3 My Weekly Reader, edition no. 1. 

(б) Audience (reading by teacher): 

1 Supplementary books and stories related to the 
subject. 

2. Book of knowledge, vol- 3, pp- 887—898. 

(c) Work type: 

1. True and false tests. 

2. Multiple choice tests. 

3- Completion tests. 

2. Spelling: Words based on the activity. 
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3. Xiangueige: 

(tt) Oral: 

1. Dramatization. 

2. Brief poems found in library books and readers 

emphasizing aims in the activity. 

(&) Written: 

1. Stories on unit of work. 

2. Stories about authors: 

<a) I.iongfcUow, 

(6) Stevenson. 

3. Book maxims. 

4. Numbers: Problems based on the activity. 

6. Art: 

(а) Book covers. 

(б) Book cover designs. 

(c) Book markers. 

(d) Book posters. 

(s) Book plates. 

(/) Printing and lettering. 

6. Excursions: 

(a) To local branch of Camegio Library. 

<&) To Carnegie Central Library and room In Carnegie 
Museum containing ** old and rare books/* 

<c) To the bindery at Carnegie Central LItjrary Building. 

(d) To a printing establishment and bindery In our own 

school district where books are printed and bound. 

7. Construction: 

(a) A ^'library comer" In our classroom. 

(b) Book shelves in idassroom. 

(e) Book ends. 

(d) A o l aas book — being a oompoeite of the children's 
•work. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The pa^es which follow have reference to a eeriee of read- 
ing lessons worked out during the activity. JPirst is given 
the teacher’s page”, containing the aim and a poeedbie 
procedure for each lesson development. Then com^ the 
“pupil's page.” This is to be ” dittoed” and given to the 
chUdren as the time for it arrives. £ach of these pupils* 
pages contains a lesson “ to read ” and a task ” to do.” These 
pages, together with blank ones called *^work pages’* needed 
in the working out of the task assignmenta, will make up the^ 
pupil’s book entitled ^^Bead and Do.” 

183Q68^-.«a — a 
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IPoster 'work is introciuce<i -witti lesson no. 11. Titer© axe 
14 posters in tlte series, uniform in size. Tictures 'will be 
re<iuire<i from time to time for tlae posters a,n<l for tlto obil- 
<lren’s books, IEl,ea.cl and T>o. Tito tea-clier sliouldl begin to 
ga.tb©r maga, zin es, pa-pers, and catalogs from 'wbicb appro- 
priate picttires can be cut by tbe teacber or by tbe cbilciren 
wben required. .A-ppropriate and inesrpensive pictures cart 
also be obtained from several commercial bouses and tbeir 
catalogs sbould be kept for easy reference at all times. Tb© 
teacber sbould send for tbe same no'w. ® 

JB^or tbe entire book a suitable cover is made and decorated 
and some metbod devised and foUo'wed for faste 3 ciing in tbe 
pages. 

> See 140 uzider *^Selectedl neferemces and Iwfaterlals." 
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(Teacher) 

The teacher will help the child to make the cover for his 
book. This should be simple in construction and for tempo- 
rary use. To the cover should be added the title — 

READ AND DO 

in bold, large, cut-out or printed letters. 

Later on, when the construction lessons in bookbinding have 
been developed under the unit of work, a permanent cover 
may be made. 

The child receives the first page for his hook, roads it, writes 
his name in the proper place, and fastens it into the cover. 

Lesson 1 

Aim o/ thin lemton 

To give to aJl the children an opportunity for free and informal 
expression. 

To engage the children in convornation about the activities and 
experiences of the vacation season. 


The opening day of school marks the end of the summer 
vacation and the beginning of schoolroom routine. 

It seems to be an opportune time to let the children engage 
in a free and informal conversation about the activities and 
experiences of vacation. Develop the word “vacation,'* 

“ What we did in vacation.^* 

What we saw in vacation.'* 

“ Where we went in vacation.” 

The above captions could be used for oral or written English, 
word building, and illustrative work involving the cliild's inter- 
est and the child's ability. 

Give the children a page with the poem “September** 
written on it. 
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(First Page for the Pupil’s Book) 

HEAD ANI> I>0 

Today you begin to make a book. 

It will be Youh Book. 

In your book you will find lessons to Rkab. 
In your book you will have things to Do. 
Write your name in your book: 

Name 

IjESSOIS' 1 


READ 

1. Vacation is ended. 

2. School has begun. 

3. Vacation days are happy days. 
4 July and August are vacation 

months 

6. We played in vacation. 

6. We worked m vacation. 

7 Some boys and girls went 
away. 

. 8. Miss MacDonald went away 
to summer school. 

9. Mr. Fruit lived on his farm in 
the country. 

10. Today is Tuesday, September 
1, 1931. 

DO 

Makb a picture and Paste it 
here: 


READ 

SEPTEMBER 

The hills are gold, the nights are 
cool, 

The apple wears a rosy look; 
And now ’tis time to go to school 
And learn how pleasant is a booki 


We've played beside the buttercup 
And rested near the friendly 
fern; 

But now we take our pencils up 
For there are happy things to 
learn. 


And soon the birds will leave the 
wood 

And ice will still the singing 
brook. 

Then we shall find it very good 
To stay indoors and read a book. 
— Vtvxan Yeiser Ltaramore. 


DO 


VcuxUxon days are happy days. 


Place this page in your book- 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson 2 
Aim of th%a le»8on 

To utilize the child's iiitorost in tho varied activitioa attendant upon 
the opening day of school and particularly the enrollment of the little 
children just beginning their school careers. 

Discuss the activities of the opening day of school, the 
need of enrolling early, and the age of children just entering. 
Talk of ways in which special class children can help the 
school, the home, and the beginners just entering school. 

Special attention may be directed toward the beginner — 
how his environment has changed, what it includes, and how 
differently different children react to the new and strange 
environment. 

The children then read the story of the little boy who 
refused to participate in anything on the first day of school, 
but repeated efforts to solve tlie difficulty finally ended wlien 
the teacher took the child unawares with a gentle love pat 
and said, ^'You'll do this for me, won't you?" to which the 
child replied, Yes, but I won't read for you." 

After the child has read the story, it should be placed in 
his book and fastened into it. Help him to understand 
clearly the work he is to do, so that independent work can be 
done on the succeeding lessons. 

[NoTffl — A work page ia given with this lesson.] 


(Popil's Page) 

Lesson 2 
READ 

BiMy Qo€b to School 

It was the first day of school at the Luokey School* A 
boy brought his little brother Billy to school. 

Things Wked very strange to Billy and he was frightened. 
He sat still. He would not talk. He would not do anythJuQg. 

At last the teacher found out what was the trouble with 
Billy. 
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He had heard that boys and girls had to read at school. 
He could not read. He was frightened. He did not know 
that he had to L/earn to read. 

Children learn many things before they learn to read. 

DO 

1. On the work page draw a schoolhouse. 

2. Find the picture of a little child who has just started to 

school. Paste the picture near the school. Give the 
child a name and write the name below the picture. 

[Note, — A work page follows this ] 


(Teacher) 

Lesson 3 
Aim of this lesson 

To acquaint the child with some school facts which he should know. 

Refer to the story of Billy and his great fear that he would 
have to read upon going to school. One child may tell the 
story and one may reread it. 

Emphasize the fact that BiUy had much to learn before he 
would learn to read. Let the children tell of the things he 
will be learning. 

The children then read lesson 3, containing some school 
facts which are of special interest to them. 


(Pupjll’s Page) 

Lesson 3 
READ 

Things We Have Learned and Can Itead 

1. We are in school today. 

2, Today is , September , 1931. 
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3. Our school is the Liickey School. 

4. Our school is on Wabash Avenue, West !End, Pitts- 
bui^h, Pa, 

5. There are girls and boys in our school. 

6. I in the special class. 

I 7. Miss MacDonald is my teacher. 

I 8. Mr. Fruit is my principal. 

9. little children started to our school this week. 

10. These little children can not read. 

DO 

Color the words below: 




Lesson 4 
Aim of this lo$*on 

To familiaiiae the child with other feote which he should know. 


Help the child to fill in the blanks in his lesson pBge 
wirectly. Let each child read aloud his own lesson. 

The facts in this lesson need further emphasia, so refer to 
his lesson as often as is needful. 
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(Pupil’s Page) 
Lesso^t 4 
READ 


Street. 
-- P.O. 


3 1 was bom 


month 

4. I am 

feet 

_ and . 

tall. 

incho 

6. I weigh. 

pounds 

and - 

ounoQs 

6. I have 

color 

. hair. 

7. I have 

color 

. - eyes. 


8. My favorite game is 

9. My best friend is 

10. I would like to be, wben I grow up, a 


DO 

Address this envelope to yourself: 


Street. 

P.O. 


1. My name is - 

2. My address is 


T 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson 5 

Aim of thin le^Hon 

To familiarize the child with other facta which relate directly to his 
school Hfe, and about which he should know. 

In our school the name of the teacher and the number of 
her ^ade appear on the outside of iior schoolroom door; on 
the office door is the name of the principal and his official 
title. 

The children, even when they know the office and the 
rooms by location only, stop and seem to enjoy reading the 
names on the doors. 

The words on the work page are to bo cut up by the children 
and pasted where they belong on the lesson page. 

[Note. — A work page is given with this Ivssoa.l 


(Pupil's Page) 
Lesson 5 
BEAD 

Bead these names: 

1. Mr. Fruit. 

2. Mrs. Bingle. 

3. Miss Egbert. 

4. Miss Brady 

5. Miss Will. 

6. Miss Curran. 

7. Miss MacDonald, 

3. Mr. Stein. 
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DO 

On the work page you will see: 


IB-IA 

5B-5A-6B 

2B-2A 

Office of principal 

3B-3A 

Special class and head 
teacher 

4B-4A 

Custodian 


Cut on the lines from the work page and then paste the 
words in the right places on this page. 

[Note. — W ork page follows this.l 


(Teachee) 

Lesson 6 

Aim of ihii lesson 

To familiarize the child with other facts which relate directly to his 
school life and about which he should know. 

The children should be able to recognize the printed or 
written names of their classmates. 

Children find it a happy experience to distribute papers to 
their owners, and this lesson should help them to learn to do 
this service and experience this happiness. 

Have the names of all classmates printed on a separate 
paper. Ijet the children talk about these, and then have 
them cut the names apart and place the same in the positions 
the children occupy in the room. 

[Note. — A work page is given with this lesson.] 
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(Pupil’s Page) 

Lesson 6 
READ 

boys and girls in tho special class: 

Huth Smoot 
JamoH Moyer 
Raymond Frey 
William NoIh 
S ylvester McGowan 
Thomas Brown 
Robert Aileitson 
Dominic Martino 

DO 

1. Here is a Plan of the special classroom. See if you can 
tell where the boys and girls sit. 

2. Cut the names from the work page and place them where 
they should go on this plan. 

{Plan of the claeeroom is blocked ovi in this apace,) 

[Noth. — Work page follows, with names of children blocked for 
cutting.] 


(Teacher) 

Lesson 7 

A«fN <if tkie leaton 

To direct the child 's attention toward the field of Information olooe 
at hand and about which he can learn much through the sense of sight. 

1. Eyes: Number, color, use, care of; precautions at play. 

2. K^n ey^, defective eyes, sightless eyes. 

3. Blind children, blind school, Braille system. 

4. Sentences blind children will not read: 
see you, Mother. I see you. Father.’* 


Bead the names of the 

Philip Pass 
Henry Sawyer 
Marie Hinston 
Claude Fish 
Frank Fordson 
John Binney 
James Doll 
Jane Passaro 


i 
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5. Things blind children cannot comprehend; The land- 
scapes and the skies. 

6. Things we can see and know about with our eyes. 

7. Sense games, involving sight. 

S. How blind people find their way; Stick, friend, kindly 
stranger, dog. 

9. How we may help the blind. 

Pictures or plates of Braille Reader would add interest 
to this lesson. 


(Pupil's Page) 

Lesson 7 

READ 

1. The sky is blue today. (Yes — No.) 

2. The sun is shining. (Yes — No.) 

3 The lights are lit in our room. (Yes — No.) 

4. Philip is in school today. (Yes — No.) 

5. Jane is not in school. (Yes — No.) 

6. There are 16 children in our room today. (Yes — No.) 

7. The sink is clean. (Yes — No.) 

8. This is September. (Yes — No.) 

9. The trees are bare. (Yes — No.) 

10. It is 12 o'clock. (Yes — No.) 

DO 

1. See with your eyes if the above things are True, then 
Cross Out the wrong word. 

2. Read for honor work these stories found in books in 
library comer: 

(a) Eyes and No Eyes. 

(&) Little One-Eye, Little Two-Eyes, and Little Three- 
Eyes. 

(c) Who Hath Seen the Wind? 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson 8 
Aim of this lesson 

To direct the child's attention toward the field of information eloso 
at hand, and about which ho can learn much through the seriBC of 
hearing 

1. Ears: number, position, use, care of; precautions at 

play. 

2. Keen ears, defective ears, deaf oars. 

3. Sense games (eyes closed) to detect sounds in room. 

4 Call attention to intensiliod sense of hearing in blind 
people. 

5. Sounds we can hear: Voices, nature, music, etc. 

6. How deaf people learn to read: 

(а) By sign language. 

(б) By lip reading. 

7. Make clear pronunciations of words (and maybe 

sentences) without audible voice to emphasize the 
possibilities of lip reading. 

8. Let the children talk of situations which arise — 

(а) Through failure to hear. 

(б) Through failure to heed what we hear. 


(Pupil’s Page) 
Lesson 8 

READ 

1 

How dreary would the meadows be 
Id the pleasant summer light, 
Suppose there wasn’t a bird to sing. 
And suppose the grass was white I 
2 

And dreary would the garden be. 
With all its flowery trees. 

Suppose there were no butterflies. 
And suppose there were no bees. 
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3 

And what would all the beauty be. 
And what the song that cheers. 
Suppose we hadn’t any eyes 
And suppose we hadn’t ears! 

4 

Ah, think of it, my little friends. 

And when some pleasure flies. 
Why, let it go, and still be glad 

That you have your ears and eyes. 

— Alice Carey, 


r>o 

Yom may do one of these things: 

1. Read a story. 

2. Read to some one. 

3- Let some one read to you. 


(Tbacheb) 

Lesson 9 

Atm of this leaeon 

To direct the child’s attention toward the field of information close at 
hand, and about which he can learn much through the senses of feeling, 
of smelling, and of tasting. 

1. Ask the children to keep eyes closed tight. 

2. Put into their hands a piece of candy. 

3. Ask them: 

To EEEIi it. 

To bmeijE it. 

To TASTE it. 

4. Sense games may he used involving the three senses 

mentioned above. 

5. Play the gome, 'T know,'* or " What is it?" 

The children reply: 

1 see it; it is a book. 

1 hear it; it is a beU. 

1 smell it; it is soap. 

X feel it; it is sandpaper. 

X taste it; it is sugar loaf. 

[Norm — ^A work page is given with this l^»on.l 
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(Pupil's Page) 

Lesson 9 

READ 

All things bright and boautiful. 

All creatures, groat and small. 

All things wise and wonderful, 

The Lord God made them all. 

Each little flower that opens. 

Each little bird that sings, — 

He made their glowing colors. 

He made their tiny wings. 

The purple-headed mountains. 

The river running by. 

The morning and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 

The cold wind in the winter. 

The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, — 

He made them every one. 

He gave us eyes to see them, 

And lips that we might tell 
How great is our Heavenly Father 
Who hath made aU things well* 

— C0eil Franeit AUxander. 

DO 

On the work page you will find some picturee to color. 
Write these words under the right pictures: 

To SEE 
To HEAR 
To SMELL 
To TASTE 
To PEEL 
To READ 

(Hotbj. — Work page follows with lectures to be colored.) 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson 10 

Ahn of this lesson 

To reemphasize the work done as it has related to the field of informa- 
tion close at hand and about which the child has been centering atten- 
tion through sense games and exercises. 

The teacher chooses something: to keep in mind as a secret, 
and the children try to discover the secret by asking questions 
of this character: 

Can we see it? 

Can we hear it? 

Is it LARGE? 

Can we eat it? 

Is it in iny desk? 

la it alive? 

Etc., etc. 

By this game, children learn to know, to classify, to localize, 
and to corral the field of information. 


(Pupil’s Page) 

Lesson 10 
READ 

For this new morning with its light. 

For rest and shelter of the night; 

For health and food, for love and friends; 

For everything thy goodness sends, 

We thank Thee, Heavenly Father. 

A Chtld^s Prayer 

God, make my life a little light. 
Within the world to glow — 

A tiny fiame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 

God, make my life a little flower. 

That bringeth joy to all. 

Content to bloom in native bower 
Although its place be small. 
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God, make my life a little song. 

That comforteth the sad, 

That helpeth others to be strong. 

And makes the singer glad. 

— ikT. JBethatn JEdwards. 

DO 

Find a pretty picture and paste it here: 


(Tbachbr) 

(Following Libsson 10) 

ExpnANaTOKT Not®. — At this point In the series of reading lessons 
the poster work is introduced. There will be 14 posters In the series, 
uniform in size. A number of reading lessons will be worked out with 
each poster. Pictures will be required from time to time for the posters 
and for the children's books ''Read and t>o", and the teacher should 
by this time have available magasines, papers, and catalogs from which 
appropriate pictures can be cut by the teacher or by the children when 
required. For this illustrative work in their books '^Read and Do**, 
the children should be given from time to time as many work pages as 
are necessary. Much material is available and children quickly and 
joyfully succeed in their quest for pictures. At times it may be n ec es 
sary to use original drawings, or photocrtntlo copies of plates or cuts 
obtained at the library. Plan some way to have the posters p res er ve d, 
and keep them in view of the class. 


(Tbachbb) 

LiBsaoK 11 

A.im of l099on 

To extend the ch0d*s horison to include new delds of Infocmatfon-* — 
not near but fax. 

To prepare for that link which makes the resnote near and fnf^moaa* 
^^hm tangible, naasely, ^^the book.** 

^obe; let title cbildreii handle it. Talk of the 
^ape earth; ita mss^, its BCK>tk>m. Xet the ohildreaa 

g t aa 
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name the great nations and peoples living on the earth; the 
lands from which the children's parents have come ; the lands 
the children would like to visit and why. 

Locate the poles; the great oceans; North America. 

It seems best to have poster no. 1, Reading and Learning 
About the Earth, already prepared by the teacher, shown 
with this lesson, so that the idea of poster work will be more 
easily understood by the children. 

Excellent copies of globes and maps of the world may be 
foimd m catalogs. 


(Pupil’s Page) 

Lesson 11 

READ 

READING AND LEARNING ABOUT THE EARTH 


The Child* s World 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world. 

With the wonderful water round you curled. 

And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 

World, you are beautifully drestl 

You, friendly earth, how far do you go. 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that filow. 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, world, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper within me seemed to say — 
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'‘You are more than the earth. 
Though you are such a dot; 
Fou can love and think. 

And the earth cannot 1*' 

x>o 


— ZdUipui Zuevee. 


Find a map of the world to paste on this pa^e. 


3 


(Teacher) 

Lesson 12 

Aim of thia leaaon 

To eartend the child's horizon to include new fields of information:— 
not near but far. 

To prepare for that link which makes the remote near — and informar- 
tion tangible, namely, **the book.” 

Help the children to think about all the various ways by 
which people have traveled over the earth and sea and 
through the £iir to obtain the world's information. 

Make a blackboard list of these ways, as the children name 
them. Then let the children read lesson 12. 

The children find pictures for this l^son cmd the teacher 
selects and arranges those most suitable for poster no. 2. 

The children mount their pictures for this lesson on the 
work pages ''seeinq and lsajecninq by travelino," 

[Notxi. — Work pages are given with this leeaon-l 


(Fxjpm's Faoe) 

Xjbsbok 12 
JtBAjy 

In the long, long ago, people did not know much about 
the earth.. 

There were many strange and wonderful lands^ but the 
people in these lands did not know one another. Xndeed,^ 
it is strange but true that the people in onB land did not 
know thene were oth^ lands and other people. You see 
peofde did not go far from home then* 
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Bu-fc by ajad by people^ began to tr-a-vel far. Tben fartber 
artel fartber tbey -werffc from borne. Tbert people began to 
leam abont otber people. T?bey learned bo'w tbey b-ved, 
w^bat tbey did, and bow tbey tr-a-veled from place to place. 
Tbey learned abont tbe plants and tbe Ji.-n-j-nn of otber lands. 
Tbey learned abont otber binds of "weatber. 

JdLo-w glad 'we are tbat people ba-ve traveled far and learned 
of so many tbings. W e will try to remember tbat people 
ba-ve -traveled on foot, in canoes, in boats, on boarsebacb, on 
camels, on elephants, by 03 c— teams, by dog train, in wagons, 
by train, by ste am s b ips, by electric cars and electric -trains, 
in mo-tor boats, in snbmarines, by an-tomo biles, and by 
airplanes. 

I>0 

IFind pietTores tbat sbow' bow people bave traveled over -tbe 
eartb and sea and tbro-ngb tbe air. 

JPaste tbese on yoixr -work pages: 

"sESEXNO- A.3srr> XiE!.A.it3sri]sro nv •mA.vnxiiasra-” 

E1^ot:es. ■^Torlc follow ] 
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Poster 
No. 1 


READINQ AND UBARNINQ 
ABOUT THE EARTH 


[Map 

of 

the 

Earts] 


[PlCTTTRE 

of 

Teacher with globe, and 
child reading a book] 


**The *ti>orid is softiU st imtfmJber of Mnge, 
X^fH s^sre shatda otU os €ts happy as 


«aa ot>4<iiw«!iict ftpoaoa SUuEul^MoNallcr otitulcic. FS*- 
iuiset be ^»bteibed from Zi cwitfea Homs J^ourtvoly ApxA IMPP, 
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(Poster No. 2 — Lessott 12) 


Poster 
No. 2 


SEEING AND LEARNING 


BY TRAVELING 


Pictures for this poster to slaow wHat people h.ave 
learned about tbe eartb by traveliiig 


ON — ^IN — ^BY 


Eoot 

Canoe 

Boat 

Horseback 

Camel 

Elephant 

Oxen 

Dog Train 

Wagon 

Steam Train 

Steamboat 

Ship 

ElectLc Car 

Electric Train 

Motor Boat 

Submarine 

Automobile 

Airplane 


[Nom.^o^lHctures aaxi be obtatned from magazines and catalogs.] 
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Additional poster lessons for this unit of work, in connection 
with which “Read and Do activities were developed by the 
teacher, are listed below. The details of the work are not 
reproduced because of economy of space, but they can be 
planned by any teacher who is interested in developing this 
activity unit with her group. 

Poster no. 3: Wonderful ways of learning about many 
wonderful things. (Pictures for this poster to show how the 
world's information is transmitted, ©.g"*, pictures, books, 
newspapers, magazines; letters, telephone, telegraph, radio; 
schools, libraries, museums. 

Poster no. 4: Learning about everything by reading. 
(Pictures of children reading.) 

Poster no. 6: When there were no books. (Picture of 
one telling a story to children.) 

Poster no. 6: A. Old ways to tell old stories without 
words, (a) A notched stick. (6) A Peruvian Quipi (knotted 
string). 

B. New ways to tell new stories without words, (a) Traf- 
fic light — red. (b) Traffic light^ — green. 

Poster no, 7: Early picture-stories, (Picture, Pictured 
History.) 

Poster no. 8: Stories on clay, wax, and stone. 

Poster no. 9: Stories in hieroglyphics from the land of 
Egypt. (Pictures of Egyptian hieroglyphics, obelisks, pyra- 
mids, other Egyptian relics.) 

Poster no, 10: Reading and writing by use of an alphabet. 
(Picture of English alaphabet, BraiUe fidphabet, Cree Indian 
^phabet.) 

Poster no. 11: The art of printing. (Pictures illustrative 
of poster subject, including John Qutenberg; early, later, 
and latest printing machines, etc.) 

Poster no. 12: The evolution of a book. (Pictures of 
papyrus rolls, scrolls, unbound folded sheets, tied sheets, 
laced sheets, bookbinding in its various phases.) 

Poster no. 13: The world's greatest book. (Pictures of 
Bibl^, open, closed, and in stacks.) 

Poster no. 14: Reading good books and learning about 
everything. (Enlarged kodak pictures of Liuokey School 
Special Class, reading period.) 
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SELECTED REFERENCES AND MATERIALS 

Thm American Education Press, Inc My Weekly Reader, 40 
South Third Street, CJolumbus, Ohio, and 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. Pictures for illustrations 
and for posters. 

Gaylord Brothers, Inc. Bookcraft Syracuse, N.Y., Gaylord Bros., 
1926. 32 p. 

Maxwell, Marjorie. The story of books up through the ages. 
New York City, Harper & Bros., 1928. 79 p. 

National Association op Book Publishers. Leaflets and posters. 
New York City, 347 Fifth Avenue. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. Related articles, Septem- 
ber 1929, November 1930, January 1931, March 1931. 

Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. Pictures for illusrations and for 
posters. 

Snow, Bonnie. Industrial art textbooks. Grades 1 to 8. New 
York, the A S. Barnes Co., 1919. 

Vaughn, Sam Jesse, Printing and bookbinding for schools. Bloom- 
ington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 62 p. 

Wilson, Robert Noble Denison Books and their history shown to 
the children. New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1930. 112 p. 

Winslow, Leon Loyal, Elementary industrial arts. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. 336> p. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Obpabtmbnt op thp Interior, 

OmoB op Edttcatton, 
Washington^ D.C.y June 19S$. 

Sir: This manuscript is another fundamental study. It is 
an effort to find out the social bacls^rounds of college fresh- 
men in 33 colleges for N^ro youth located in 17 States. A 
carefully prepared questionnaire was sent out to some 95 
colleges requesting cooperation. Forty-two presidents ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate. The colleges which 
did cooperate are listed in table 1 of thig study. There were 
2,176 examination forms returned. 

The tabulations and the explanations of them are given in 
three parts: Part I is a disciission from a more or less personal 
angle; part II approached the topic from the schools previ- 
ously attended; and part III from the point of view of the 
parents of these children and the educational opportunities 
enjoyed by their parents, and their brothers and sisters. It 
was found that ‘'the typical N^ro college freshman is 20 
years of age, has a mean i>sychological score of 76 ; and comes 
from a family of four children, of which one has already 
graduated from college. His father and mother have, respec- 
tively, 8 and 9 years of schooling. During hift high-school 
career he read 21 books voluntarily; engined in three hobbies 
or interests; belox3ged to three oiganizations; and held two 
offices. He comes from a home having a monthly income of 
$95. The home he comes from contains 5 or 6 rooms 
is occupied by 4 or 6 persons. His parents have 96 books 
in their home and take two magazines.^’ 

I am quite sure timt this is a most suggestive study mi a 
topic comparatively ne^eoted. I resi>eotfully reoommscid 
ttmt it be printed as a bulletm of Office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wmu Josh Coo»m, 




A BACKGROUND STUDY OF NEGRO 

COLLEGE STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 
GROWTH OF EDUCATION 

In ancient times education was primarily an individual 
matter and consisted of the simple procedure of passing on to 
the child the limited number of knowledges and skills neces- 
sary for successful participation in primitive adult life. 
With the development of modem civilization and its conse- 
quent multiplicity of things and the increased intricacy of 
life in general the chasm between childhood and adult life 
became widened and more difi&cult to span. As a result of 
f.hiH expansion and growth of civilization education changed 
in the following five important aspects: (1) It became a 
necessity for successful living and participation in society; 

(2) it was desired and demanded by ever increasing numbers; 

(3) the period for its acquirement became longer; (4) its 
field of activity became broader and its processes became 
more intricate; (5) and finally, its organization and adminis- 
tration became unwieldy, rigid, and mechanistic. 

Meanwhile, there grew up in many places an erroneous 
conception of mass'’ education and a slavish worship of the 
“system" with concomitant evils of student mortality, 
school and social maladjustments, miseducation, vocational 
misfits, and failures. Fields of knowledge were shut up into 
“watertight compartments” called subjects, the mastery of 
which was coiiLsidered the end of education rather than means 
for the development of students. The child’s education was 
divided into levels (primary, grammar, high-eohool, college, 
graduate, and professional) which were more or lees 
in definite objectives and coordination. In an effort to 
train the children mufoimly and symmetrically si^t was lost 
of the individual and his varying capacities. 
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The development of experimental psychology furnished the 
principles and techniques and the coming of the ^World War 
set the stage for a thorough reorganization and revamping of 
educational theory and practice along lines which gave 
recognition to the fact of individual differences. Out of 
this reorganization emerged personnel work through which 
education hopes to lift itself out of the conditions just 
described. 

PERSONNEL WORK 

Personnel work is one of the more progressive innovations 
in American education, and it offers both the remedy and 
preventive for many of the ailments with which our educa- 
tional systems are afflicted. Its primary and tiLtimate aim 
is to focTis all the available knowledge and devices in the 
various fields of human endeavor and all the factors in the 
life of an individual on the task of developing a growing, 
wholesome, and functioning personality, satisfying to itself 
and useful to society. 

FERSONNEIi BESBARCn 

Characterized by experimentation and the spirit of the 
scientific method at every stage, personnel work naturaUy 
divides itself into two parts, namely, personnel research and 
persoxmel administration or service. 

The research phase of persoimel fissumes the task of col- 
lecting all possible information about students and other 
facts which may throw light on the consideration of them, and 
of presenting Hiem in imderstandable, usable, and convinc- 
ing form. Limitations of time, money, techniques, and 
specialists make it impossible to gather all the information 
known to be desirable in the consideration of any given per- 
sonnel problem. However, there are certain data which 
seem fundamental to effective work in this field and it is to 
the task of collecting them that practical personnel research 
has addressed itself. These data consist of facts about the 
backgroimd of individuals; their socio-economic status; 
school experience; interests; temperaments; extracurriculum 
activities ; commtinity and family relationships ; personal 
habits; physical and mental health; and intelligence. 

How few facts are known about students along these lines 
is manifest to every teacher and administrator. The impor- 
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tance of knowing them is emphasized by the realization that 
one’s whole personality is called into action in every experi- 
ence, and that the extent and nature of one’s response to any 
given stimulus is conditioned by his whole life span: his past; 
his present physical, intellectual, and social environment; 
and the aspirations and ambitions he has for the future. 
The more that is known, therefore, of the various phases of 
one’s life the better may he be guided and aided in the 
furtherance of his rightful purposes. 

PBRSONNEL SHBVICB 

Persoimel service or administration is that phase of per- 
sonnel work that puts to use the information received 
through personnel research. 'When properly conceived and 
administered, personnel service, in building up its techniques 
and devices, utilizes, among other things, both the materials 
and methods of psychology, ethics, psychiatry, medicine, 
social sciences, biology, and physical cirlture and hygiene. 

Persormel research supplies the fuel while personnel service 
furnishes the machinery for the operation of personnel work. 
Unless the effort expended in gathering information by means 
of scientiffc research eventuates in an effectively functioning 
personnel program, it is futile. 

Personnel work has already played a large part in bringing 
about a fundamental change in our conception of education. 
Instead of something static, education is now thought of as 
dynamic; in the place of a vacuiun to be filled, the child’s 
mind is an important part of his personality for which the 
most we can do is to help it habituate itself to change and 
growth. Accordingly, education becomes a cumulative, 
growing, expanding, habituating process, b^inning at birth 
and continuing as loxxg as life lasts. 

SPHBRB OF PBBSOKNBI« WOBB 

The phases of school and college procedtzre which come 
under personnel work axe: (1) Induction of students, includ- 
ing their recruiting and selection, admission, registration, 
dassiffcation, and oiientation; (2) student counseling, which 
consists of educational guidance, vocational guidance, coun- 
seling about personal problems, scholastic adjustments, and 
disciplinaiy matters; (3) health service, comprising physical 
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examinatioii at entrance, follow-up and. corrective service, 
medical care, and mental hygiene service; (4) extracurriculmn 
activities, having to do with the provision of and student 
participation in extracurriculum activities, and finding and 
supervising part-time employment for students; (5) student 
accoimting, embracing the gathering and presenting of an 
accurate, comprehensive, and cumulative body of important 
facts necessary for the guidance of students' education; and 
(6) placement and follow-up of graduates. 

PREVIOUS STUDY 

It was with a view to making a contribution to the subject 
of student personnel that an investigation in this field was 
begun at Fisk University in 1926 and was continued until 
1929. The purpose of the study was, on the one hand, to 
validate the admission, orientation, and advisory procedures 
at Fisk University, and on the other to improve some of the 
techniques employed in student personnel research and ad- 
ministration in general, and to show the possible value of a 
similax investigation on a more comprehensive scale. The 
special problem consisted of a study of the relations between 
certain background factors of Negro college students and 
their subsequent careers in college. The subjects comprised 
460 entering students of Fiek during the years 1926, 1927, 
and 1928. As €in aid in the construction and refinement of 
the background questionnaire, cooperation was received from 
the presidents of 50 Negro institutions who had the blank 
filled out by their entering students. In addition, personnel 
forms of 80 of the leading institutions of the country were 
studied, and the tentative drafts of the questionnaire were 
submitted to a number of authorities in the field for th^ 
criticisms and suggestions. This study has been published ^ 
and reference will be made to it frequently throughout the 
present report. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 

THE PROBLEM AND PURPOSE 

The present study is an extension of the smaller study re- 
ferred to above. It is essentially a problem in personnel 
research, and is a national survey of the social, economic, 

1 CaUver, Ambrose. A Personnel Study of N^(ro College Students. Teeobers OoU^e, 
Columbia University, New York City. (Contributions to Education, No. 4S4) 1931. 
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cultural, academic, and intellectual background of Negro 
college students. A description and analysis of these back- 
ground factors will be made; many of them will be correlated 
with each other, especially in relation to certain personal 
characteristics, kind of school attended, and parental occu- 
pation; and an interpretation will be made of some of their 
educational and social implications. 

The pxirpose of this study is to establish ciiteria and reveal 
trends with which local schools may compare their own stu- 
dent bodies; and to furnish a body of information which will 
be helpful in establishing and conducting a personnel pro- 
gram and to serve as one of the guides in fixrther reorganizing 
educational theory and practice. 

THE DATA AND THEIR SOURCES 

The data consist of facts concerning background factors 
and the psychological scores of 1,880 Negro college freshmen. 
These data were obtained from 33 colleges for Negro youth, 
located in the following 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia’^ Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware,® Florida, Georgia, Kan- 
sas,^ Kentuchy, Louisiana, Maryland,® Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The students represented in the schools come from 
practically every State in the Union. 

THE PROCEDURE 

In November 1930 the United States Commissioner of 
Education wrote to the presidents of ^5 Negro colleges ex- 
plaining the nature of the contemplated study and requesting 
their cooperation (see appendix I). Forty-two presidents 
expressed willingness to participate. On the basis of the 
previous study ® and with the cooperation of the staff of 
the Office of Education a personnel questionnaire was con- 
structed (see appendix II) and sent to the Negro colleges 
the presidents of which had responded to the Ck^mixoissioner's 
letter. These 42 colleges had an enrollment of appmximately 
6,000 freshmen. One form was sent for each student. A 
letter from the Assistant Commissioner of Education was 
a^t (see appendix III) explaining how to administer the 


* '^Border” States. 

• OaSTer, Am b roea. Op. ett. 
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questionnaire. Ttie letters and questionnaires "were sent 
directly to the instructors whom the presidents of the colleges 
delegated to supervise the work. 

In addition to the background questionnaire the 1930 
edition of the American Council on Education psychological 
examination for high-school graduates and college freshmen 
was administered to each student. These examinations were 
furnished by the American Council on Education and were 
sent out with the other forms. In addition to the letter of 
instruction from the Assistant Commissioner, the manual of 
instructions accompanying the examination was sent to each 
instructor having charge of the work. Each school was re- 
quested to score the examination and a score sheet was in- 
cluded for recording the scores in the five tests of the examina- 
tion and the gross scores. All schools except one scored the 
examinations before returning them. 

In most cases the person having charge of this study in the 
colleges was the head of the department of education or the 
dean. It is believed that these persons were sufficiently 
familiar with objective testing and modem educational 
procedures to have administered the tests and questionnaires 
in a manner to insure reliability. Since each examination 
was returned, together with the score sheets and the ques- 
tionnaires, any apparent errors could be checked and 
corrected, or throwm out. 

Hollerith cards were then punched for each student repre- 
sented and tabulations made by running them through the 
tabulating machine. These tables were then subjected to 
statistical treatment and prepared for the report. 

The names of the schools and the number of students 
participating in the study are shown in table 1. 

NEED OP THE STUI>Y 

There is in evidence the dawn of a new era in Negro educa^ 
tion. With the growing popiiLarization of secondary educa- 
tion, with the consequent increase of applicants to college, 
and the decrease in available funds, there comes the necessity 
of a more critical evaluation of education on all levels, and 
particularly on the collegiate level. This has required 
greater attention to the wdse use of the funds that are avail- 
'"'d resulted in a growing realization of the need of more 
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objective and comparable facts about Negro students — their 
nature, characteristics, capacities, achievements, interests, 
and ambitions. 

It is the purpose of this study to supply this need to some 
extent, and to furnish additional information which may be 
of value not only to college administrators and teachers, but 
to elementary- and high-school people as well. It should also 
prove helpful to officials of private- and public-school systems, 
to social workers, and to parents and students themselves. 

Tabijo 1. — Names and addresses of schools and number of students 

'partic/i'pating in study 


Ixutitatlons 


AKriooltaral and TeohtdcaJ OoUa&e 

Ajoorn Agrioultural and OoUasa . 

AjkanHiui Stata Oollegp. 

Bennett Oolk^ for Women.. .......... — 

Betbone-Cookman OoUeffe ^ 

Brick: Juntor OoIImo 

FlociaaAjnlajSiur^ and Mec^animl OoUsj^Z.. 

Georgia Normal and Agrloultixral OoUaga...^ 

Houston Junior OoUtto.... — — 

Howard Uni-reralty CoUeca of niberal Arts < 

Ho^^ffd Unlveralty nental OoUeea a. ... 

Howard tTnlverslty Medical Ooltage a...... 

Eran tacky State Indnslarial OoUege..-.. ......... 

SttrcUOoUese — .... 



Lincoln UnlverSty. 

Medical OoUege *. 
Miner Tea<diers OoUege.... 
Morehoaae OoUege.. 


Mtngan OoUege. 

Smith OoHege- 


Pbiluida' Si 
Shaw Unlveralty. 

Spelxnan OoUege.. ......... 

State A^grlcultural and Mechanical Instittite. 
State OoU^te for Colored Youth. 

State Ncamal f ' 

State Teachers 


Btorer OoUege. 
Sbralid^t Oimege 


Sdmpl 
f OoUege-. 


. Agrlooltoral 
OoUege. 

Vhglnla State OoUege....... 

Virginia Union University a., 

Webern Unlverafty. 

West Vlr^nia State ddUege a 


end Zndnettlal State 


TotaU. 


Location 


Qreenaboro* N.O 

Alcoom. Miss 

Pine Bins* Ark 

Qreenaboro, N.C 

Z>aytona iSeaoh^ Fla. . . . 

Brtoks^NO 

Baltlm<»re, Md.. 

KasbvlUe, Tenn 

Tallabasfwsy Fla... 

Albsmy, Oa....... 

Hcnaton» Tez^ 

Washington, I>.C. 


.do. 


do 

Frankfort. 

SUttreU, N.O. 

Enoanriu^ Tenn — 

I4no(^ University, Psl.. 

Nashville, Tenn... 

Wssblngton, U.O 

Atlanta, Oa 

Baltimore, Md.. 

X4ttle B^. Ark 

BaMgh, N.b 

AtiSSU, Oa.. 

N< 


roraaaLAle. 
Bover, Bel.. 
FayettevlUa, 
Monti 


N.O. 


Nsrw Orleans, 
NashvlUa, Tenn... 


.Va-- 


Bttrldk, Va».. .. 
Bi«duqcM»d^a. .. 

Tnat*tnta> W.Va- 


Num* 
her of 
ques- 
tlon- 
nalree 
re- 
turned 


44 

09 

42 

04 

41 

41 

41 

M 

94 

2 « 

lOO 

1S2 


61 

9 

105 

75 


129 

21 

75 

IS 

70 

25 


1 ? 

14 

ISS 

V» 

£ 


Num- 
ber ex- 
amina- 


tions 

tunied 


58 

09 

85 

54 

89 

41 

42 
95 
95 


98 


T 

04 

72 

9 

104 

79 

58 

121 

82 

78 

18 

89 

48 

44 

185 

88 

14 


IM 


AMS 


a Used caoly rasdmn 
a ProriSsstonsl 
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In approaching the psychological and administrative 
aspects of student personnel in terms of the family and 
environmental background, it is believed that the sociological 
implications of the present study will have almost as much 
significance as its educational bearings. 

Although this is a study of a large group of students its 
main justification is that it will assist in better imderstanding 
the individual. The mass is studied in order to identify 
those students who deviate from the average, either above 
or below. In both cases they need special treatment, which 
they usually fail to get because they are engulfed by or 
buried under the mass. 

Persons of superior minds and talents are too rare to be 
lost, yet hundreds are annually sacrificed through the deaden- 
ing xiniformity and the utter disregard or cruel treatment of 
some of our school systems. A scientifically and wisely 
administered personnel program will aid greatly in saving 
some of these superior intellects who border on genius, but 
many of whom are ‘‘bom to blush unseen. 

Such a personnel program will also help to salvage and to 
adjust those individuals who seem to be inferior, and guide 
them into channels and activities in which they can succeed. 
Fxirthermore, it will tend to level upward the whole mass 
and thus assure a better society. 

If colleges and schools could be persuaded to enter into a 
cooperative personnel program, in which a large span of a 
child's development would be revealed, and which would 
show the direction and tendencies of his growth, and reflect 
periodically the state of his knowledge, skills, appreciations, 
and ideals in relation to his personality, it would represent a 
forward step in the direction of a larger and more satisfying 
education for our youth. 

If the present study makes any contribution to the attain- 
ment of this goal it will have justifled the time and effort 
expended and will have fulfilled its purpose. 



PART I: DESCRIPTIONS OF AND RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN CERTAIN PERSONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS AND FACTORS 


Part I will concern itself with a description of certain 
general facts having to do with more or less personal factors 
and characteristics of students. The topics to be discussed 
are: A. School and college relations; B. Age and intelli- 
gence of students; C. Scholastic and vocational interests 
and activities; D. Extracurriculum interests and activities; 
E. Time lost from school ; F. Brothers and sisters and their 
education; and G. Information about parents. 

It is of special interest to administrators of Negro colleges 
to have a general picture of the students who come to them: 
Where they come from ; the kinds of schools they have 
attended; the proportions who come from varioxis kinds of 
schools and different parts of the country; what influenced 
their choice of a college; their average age and intelligence; 
and the differences in these respects between boys and girls. 
It is also of value to know what are the scholastic, extra- 
scholastic, and vocational interests of students; and the possi- 
ble influence of the education of brothers and sisters in con- 
ditioning them for education on a college level. These and 
other similar questions will be answered in this part of the 
study. 

A. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS 

susm 07 HlOB SCHOOL ATTBNDSD 

The kind and geographical location of the high schools 
from which the students of this study graduated are shown 
in figure 1. This information was secured from 716 men and 
1,064 women. Nearly three fourths of the students come 
from Southern high schools, the percent being 73. 

These facts have important implications both for the 
secondary school and the college. First, they indicate that 
nearly three fourths of the Negro college students are conoiog 
from public schools of the Southern and ^^Border’^ States, 
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which, suggests the need of a better understanding and closer 
cooperation between the college and the public high school. 
And, secondly, they indicate the direct responsibility which 
private colleges still have for the high-school preparation of 
their students. A recent study ^ shows that 69 percent of 
the Negro public high-school teachers are graduates of private 
colleges. 

If then, the quality of education being received by Negro 
high-school students is inferior, as is claimed by most colleges. 



PioxmB 1. — Numl>«r and percent of students who attended oertaln kinds of high schools, 

by sex. 


and especially private colleges, they must share some of the 
responsibility . 

The facts revealed in figure 1 are also of special significance 
in relation to the scholastic aptitude of the students investi- 
gated, which will be discussed later. 

It will be noted that the percentages of men and women 
coming from Southern public schools are practically equal, 
but in the case of students from Northern public schools the 

1 United States. Office of Education. National Survey of Secondary Education. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1983. (BoUetin, 1082, no. 17. Secondary Education 
Cor NegEoes. Anibrose Oaliver. Monograph no. 7.) 
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percent of men is almost thxee times that of women. Women 
surpass the men in their attendance at Southern private 
schools and public schools of the ‘'Border States by 4,1 and 
6.8 percents, respectively. 

KXNTD OP COLLEGE ATTENDING 


Although private colleges represent 52 percent of the total 
number participating in the study, they have only 41 percent 
of the students. Public State colleges and normal schools 



Vjqttbx 2. — ^Number and p«ro60t ot stadwits >tt»niUng pubUo and privat* coUaswi* by mxm 


and city colleges and normal schools furnished 59 percent* 
as shown by figure 2. 

Contraiy to the findizigs conceming high-achool attondenoe, 
a larger percent of the men than the women attend private 
colleges, their respective percentages being 50 and 35. 

With the constant improvement of State colleges for 
Negroes and the gradual growth of city training schools an 
even larger proi>ortion of students may be ezpeoted to enrx^ 
m puWo schools and ooUegee than at present. In fact there 
is evidence that there has been a tremendous change in the 
proportmn of N^ro stndents carolled in public ooBegee and 
t^gjgher^^rta nlng ^^lools during the past 5 years. In 1927 
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it was found that 75 percent of the students enrolled in 79 
colleges were in private colleges.^ (Seventy-two percent were 
private colleges and 28 percent public.) Certainly such a 
tendency should be a strong ai^ument for an increase in the 
facilities and improvement in the quality of education offered 
at these public institutions. 

Some idea of the educational task confronting these 
schools may be gained by reference to the third topic dis- 
cussed in part II, imder Intelligence and Kind of College 
Attending. 

INFLUENCE TO ATTEND COLLEGE 

The motivating factors which influence students to attend 
college should be of special significance to both administrators 
and teachers. Table 2 gives the number and percent of 
students who mentioned certain factors as influencmg them 
to attend a certain college. A list of possible factors was 
given and each student was asked to check the item which 
most strongly influenced him to come to that particular 
college in preference to others. It is conceded that there is 
an element of subjectivity in these data. Because of the 
subtleness with which such factors operate, one's opinion or 
memory regarding them may not always be accurate. How- 
ever, since the individual concerned knows more than anyone 
else about the matter, his judgment must be accepted for 
what it is worth. 


Table 2. — -N'umher and percent of etudents who mentioned certain factors 
ae influencing them to choose the particular college^ hy sex 


Reason 

Men 

Women i 

1 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

' Per 
cent 

1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Vocational or professional reasons 

170 

24 

274 

26 

444 

25 

SuiMilor quality of worlc offered 

150 

21 

214 

21 

364 

21 

Liess expensive 

120 

17 

136 

13 

256 

16 

Oonvemenoe to home - 

58 

8 

122 

12 

180 

10 

InQuenoe of relatives or friends 

63 

8 

80 

8 

133 

8 

To please parents 

36 

5 

71 

7 

107 

6 

Influence of high-school teachers 

43 

6 

43 

4 

86 

5 

Scholarship granted 

28 

4 

50 

5 

78 

4 

Other Influences- 

22 

3 

24 

2 

46 

3 

Visit of college representative 

13 

2 

21 

2 

34 

2 

Desire to be with friends 

7 

1 

8 

1 

15 

1 

Total- - 

700 


1,043 


1,743 


— I , ■ - ■ , j 






* United States, Etireau ol Eduoation. Survey of Ne^ro Collies and Universities. Pre- 
pared In the division ol higher education, Arthur J. EUeln, 03txief Washington, Govemm^t 
Printing Of&ee, I92d 964 p. (Bulletin, 1928. no. 7.) 
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It wiQ be noted tbat ^‘vocational interests^' and “superior 
quality of -vrork'' rank highest in percent of students men- 
tioning them, their respective percentages being 25 and 21. 
It would be of interest to know what relation exists between 
the percent of students of a given college or special group of 
colleges who named vocational interests and superior quality 
of work as the most strongly influencing factors and the 
vocational offerings and accreditation of those schools. 
'While this information is not reported here, the data given 
should be of value to colleges in working out the materials 
and objectives of their programs of studies and in setting 
and maintaining standards of work. 

Another aid which the information contained in this table 
should give to college executives has to do with their rccruit- 
mg procedures. Much time and money might be saved by 
giving more attention to those factors which most greatly 
influence the student in choosing a college and less to the 
ones which apparently have a negligible influence. 

DBA. WING FOWEH OP CODnEQK 

The sphere of influence of colleges has doflnito relations to 
the extent of and methods used in recruiting students- Our 
data show that approximately 30 percent of the students 
are drawn from sources more than 200 miles from the colleges 
they attend, while nearly a third come from a radius of 
10 miles or less. A fifth of the students come from distances 
of 100 to 200 miles. 

The drawing power of a college as revealed by time percent 
of its students coining from various distances, among other 
things, is determined by their background factors and the 
strength of the appeal which the college makes in terms of these 
factors. Therefore, a detailed study by each college of its 
student body for the purpose of ascertaining the relation of 
its appeal and recruiting procedures to the distances from 
which students come should yield valuable information. 

B. SCHOLASTIC APTITUHE OF STUDENTS 

In order to ascertain the scholastic aptitude of the students 
under investigation, the ALmeiican Council on H^ducation 
Psychological Examination was administered. The scores 
made by students on this test according to age, sex, and kind 
of college attending are shown in figure 3 and tables 3 and 4. 
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AGE AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 

That the younger students are decidedly superior to the 
older ones in scholastic aptitude as revealed by the psycho- 
logical scores is evidenced in figure 3. This figure shows the 
total group median, the number of students in each age 
group, their median scores, their ranges, and the percent 
who received a score above the total group median. Each 
bar shows the median of the age group it represents and the 
class interval in which the highest and lowest scores fall.® 

The mean ages of the men and women are, respectively, 
20.21 and 19.34, the difference being slightly more than 
11 months. The group of students studied seems to be 
sufficiently representative to warrant the conclusion that 
the typical Negro student entering college is about 20 years 
of age. Gerbeiich foimd in his study of 10,000 Iowa seniors 
the median age of boys to be 18.2 and that for girls, 17.9. 
Eor both combined the median age was 18.'^ 


Table 3. — Mean psychological scores according to sex 



Men 

Women 

Total 

'M'AftTi and P.Ej.,- 

SO. 7d=l. 55 
563 

71. 6=bL 06 
870 

76. 01=J=. 86 
1,433 

Number of 



TabIjE 4. — Median scores made by students on different parts of psycho- 
logical examination, by sex 


Part of examination 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

Tt 

S 

4 

Oon^letion - - 

17.28 

10.29 

12.54 

14.55 
12.74 

563 

12.02 

18.17 

11.73 

8.80 

10.66 

870 

14.32 
17.41 
12.03 
lO 87 
11.50 
1,433 

Artmd^ language., 

A nalngiea 

Arithmetic, ...... 

C^posltes 

Numbw of oases — 


The contrast between the scores of each group with those 
of the groups which immediately precede and succeed it is in 
most cases pronoxmced, and the difference between the scores 

* Mldi>oiat; of olass interval used because scores were punched on Hollerith cards In tenns 
of glass Intervals instead of absolute scores. 

* Qerberich, J. B. A Persozmel Study of 10,000 Iowa Bigh^Sidrool Seniors. University of 
Iowa studies In education. VoL V, no. 3. University of Iowa, Iowa Oity, loweu 1080. 
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of students wlio are younger than the mean age (20) and those 
who are older is particularly marked. 

The first two age groups, 14 and 15, obviously are accel- 
erated students and consequently a higher score is made by 
them. The fact that they are able to reach the freshman 



Nora. — ^Midpoint ot class toterral used to show rsnse beoanse soocss were powJaod on 
Hollerith cards in teanoos of claim Intervals Instead of absolnta seorss. 


year of college at these ages indicates a high degree of scho- 
lastic aptitude. On the other hand students above the age 
of 20 may be said to be considerably retarded, probably for 
several reasona, the most likely one of which is a low degree of 
scholastic aptitude. That there are other reasons operating. 
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however, is evidenced by the fact that approximately a third 
reached or exceeded the total group median. This is also 
shown by the fact that the scores of a few students in the 
21 and 23 age groups fell in the higher class limits. Seven 
students in each of the 21 and 23 age groups reached or ex- 
ceeded the median of the 14 age group, while 5 and 2 students 
of the 22 and 24 age groups, respectively, reached or exceeded 
the 14 age median of 135. 

Contrariwise, not all of the accelerated students are intel- 
lectually bright, for, as the figure reveals, in every case some 
have scores which fall in the lowest class interval. 

While the data presented here are valuable in suggesting 
to a student of a given age what his chances of exhibiting a 
certain degree of scholastic aptitude are, the variations noted 
should induce caution in prescribing for students on the basis 
of age alone, for allowance should always be made for indi- 
vidual cases. However, it is believed that the evidence in 
hand is sufficiently conclusive to be of use to college officials. 

SEX AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 

Ho Negro college men show a higher degree of scholastic 
aptitude than women? If so, how great is the difference and 
what is its statistical significance? Also, what educational 
and social implications are involved? The first three ques- 
tions may be answered by reference to table 3. The discus- 
sion in the succeeding section on high-school failures will at- 
tempt to throw some light on the question of educational and 
social implications. 

Oross scores . — Table 3 shows the gross psychological scores 
made by men and women in terms of the means and probable 
errors. The small probable errors are particularly to be 
noted, as they indicate a high degree of reliability of the ob- 
tained means. If the sample which we have used of the 
5,000 freshmen students enrolled in more than 100 Negro 
colleges in 1930 is random, it shows that the mean of the men 
would probably not vary more than 4.65; the mean of the 
women would probably not vary more than 3.18; and that of 
the group as a whole not more than 2.58. 

The difference between the means of men and women is 
9.1. Is this a significant difference or is it due merely to 
chance? In order to answer tbia question the critical ratio 
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between the averages of the men and women was found. 
According to authorities ® if a critical ratio is three or more 
the difference between the obtained averages of the two 
groups under consideration is real and significant- The 
probable error of the difference of the means of men and 
women in the present study is 1.87, and the critical ratio is 
4.86. The difference is, therefore, significant, and it may 
tentatively be concluded that Negro college freshman men 
have a higher degree of scholastic aptitude than women as 
measured by the American Coxmcil on Education psycho- 
logical examination. 

IndimduaZ test scores . — To test further oxir hypothesis 
concerning this matter, however, the examination was 
analyzed in order to ascertain the relative standing of men 
and women in scores made on each component part of the 
examination. Table 4 gives the results of this analysis. It 
is seen that in every case except one, the artificial language 
test, the men surpass the women. 

These findings are not in agreement with those of the 
previous personnel study referred to.® In that study the 
women surpass the men in the psychological scores on the 
Am erican Council test, the respective means being 88.90 ± .2 
and 69.96 =b .3. There were 70 men and 114 women included 
ia this study. It is believed that that particular group of 
students was representative of those who enter Fisk Uni- 
versity as freshmen, but that students in the present study 
are more representative of the typical Negro freshman for 
the coimtry at large. 

The findings here reported do not indicate that Negro 
men in general have a superior intellect to Negro women, 
but the apparent superiority of the group in question may 
be explained by the fact that the 663 men are probably a 
more highly selected group than is true of the 870 women. 
This theory is borne out by the findings of a previous study 

The hypothesis of greater selectivity of men than of women 
students is also supported by the Iowa student personnel 
study.® 

« MoGwghy, jr, B. Tlie Fiscal Administration of City Sobool Systams. Now York, The 
Macmillan Qo., 1924, pp 6-10. 

« Oaliver, Ambrose. Op. cit. 

f Oallver, Ambrose. Secondary Education for Neccrocs. Op. dt, 

• Gerberioh, J, R. Op. dt., p, 29. 
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IrUeU/igeThce of stude7t;ts and hvnd oj college . — For purposes 
of compaiison tlie scores made by students in the various 
colleges are shown in figure 4. Since the information 
furnished by the schools participating in the study was 
considered confidential, the names of the colleges are not 



FiaxTAB 4. — Median and remges of i>e 7 G] 2 ologioaI scores of students according to the coll^ 

they are attending <1,987 cases). 


* Any president desiring the numher assigned to his college frill be furnished it upon request. 

given here, but they are designated by nu m bers. The 
horizontal line represents the range of the scores made by 
students and the dot represents the median. The extreme 
overlapping of the ranges, despite the constant decrease in 
medians, is particularly to be noted. 

EmJOATION’ OF PARENTS ANI> XNTBIiLIGElSrOE OF STTTI>ENTS 

What relation is there between the education of parents 
and the intelligence of their children as shown by their 
psychological scores? iDo the more intelligent children 
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tend to have parents who have attained a higher educa- 
tional level than those who are less intelligent? Figure 5 
attempts to answer these questions. Here are shown the 
median years of schooling attained by the parents of students 
who are represented in each intelligence level. 

The education of both mothers and fathers fluctuates 
considerably as the intelligence of their children increases 
from a lower to a higher level, but a definite upward trend 
for both is noticeable. 

The education of the fathers of children whose scores fall 
below 100 shows considerable fluctuation. However, it 
begins a definite upward trend at the 100 mark, the median 
of each intelligence level exceeding the one just preceding 
except in the 180 to 199 group, where there is a slight drop 
of 0.15. The education of mothers also shows great fluctua- 
tions imtiL the 100 mark is reached. It will be noted that 
mothers consistently maintain a higher educational level 
than the fathers of aU children until the inteUigence level 
represented by scores of 160 to 179 is reached, here the edu- 
cation of fathers exceeds that of mothers, as it does for the 
two succeeding groups. 

Another way to determine if the educational level of 
parents actually increases as the intelligence scores of stu- 
dents increase is by ascertaining the median years of school- 
ing of the parents of students whose psychological scores 
fell below the group median of 65.08, and the median years 
of schooling of the parents of students whose psychological 
scores fell on and above the group median. It was found 
that the fathers of 579 students whose scores were below 
the group median had 7.71 median years of schooling; and the 
mothers of 586 of the corresponding group of students had 
7.99 median years of schooling. The fathers of 713 students 
who reached or exceeded the group median in psychological 
scores had a median schooli n g of 9.36 years, and the mothers 
of 737 students belonging to the same intelligence level had 
a median schooling of 10.01 years. 

Our data seem to show that there is a definite relation- 
ship between the amount of schooling possessed by parents 
and the scholastic aptitude of their children. 
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C SCHOLASTIC AND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND 

ACTIVITIES 

The influence of college admission requirements is indi- 
cated by the facts shown in table 5- The subjects claiming 
the highest enrollments are, in order of their rank: English, 
history, algebra, plane geometry, Latin, chemistry, and 
civics. These subjects are as a general rule required by 
all the Negro institutions. Although music, physical edu- 
cation, home economics, and industrial arts rank relatively 
low in the percent of students taking them, their respective 
ranks being 9, 12, 15, and 23, they rank high in the number 
of units taken by their registrants. The median number of 
units taken by students in these subjects are: Physical 
education, 3.04; music, 2.23; home economics, 1.89; in- 
dustrial arts, 1.65. 

HIGH-SCHOOL FAILURES 

How well are our American schools succeeding in ac- 
complishing the task they have set for themselves? What 
kmd of work is done by students in the subjects they take? 
A partial answer to these questions will be found in figures 
6 and 7, which show the extent that men and women stu- 
dents failed in high-school subjects before they finally 
succeeded in reaching college. Of the 1,880 students under 
investigation, 507, or 27 percent, failed in some subject 
during their high-school careers, according to replies given 
by the students themselves. Thirty-two percent of the 
men failed as against 24 percent of the women. The greatest 
relative number of those failing was in mathematics, the 
percent being 33. The percents of failing students report- 
ing failures in the other subject fields follow in rank order: 
Languages, 25; English, 18; science, 12; social science, 
9; other, 2. 
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Tablbi 5 . — Number and percent of students taking a given amount of 
work in highy-achool subjects in terms of medians CLccordzng to rank 


Subject 


1 


Englisb 

Physical education 

Music 

History 

Home economics 

Industrial or ma n ual arts 
Latin 


Modem laneruages 

Art 

General mathematics 

Aleebra 

Others 

Mechanical drawing 

Stenography 

Geography 

Agriculture 

Physiology and hygiene. 

Commercial law 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Plane geometry 

Physics 

General science 

Typing 

Bookkeeping 

Economics 

Civics 

Commercial aritbmetic- 

Trigonometry 

Sociology 

Solid geometry 


Median 

number 

of 

nnitS 

Students 

Bank of 

Number 

Percent 

Column 

2 

Column 

4 

2 
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4 

5 

6 

3 42 

1, 666 

88 
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1 

3 04 

879 

47 

2 

12 

2. 23 

964 

61 

3 

Q 

2. 12 

1, 665 

83 

4 

2 

1 89 

671 

36 

6 

16 

1 €5 

266 

14 

6 

23 

1.88 

1, 297 

69 

7 

A 

1. 46 

706 

37 

8 

14 

1 21 

403 

21 

9 

20 

1 20 

802 

43 

10 

18 


1,627 

81 

11 

3 


124 

7 

12 

28.6 


220 

12 

13 

26 


78 

4 

14 

31 


492 

26 

16 

10 


246 

13 

16 

24 


603 

27 

17 6 

18 

.82 

92 

6 

17 6 

30 

. 78 

1.099 

68 

19 

8 

. 77 

1. 139 

60 

20 

6 

75 

1,472 

78 

22 

4 

t .76 

937 

60 

22 

10 

.76 

903 

48 

22 

11 

72 

193 

10 

24.6 

27 

.72 

124 

6 

24 6 

286 

. 71 

671 

30 

26 

16 

70 

1, 132 

60 

27 6 

7 

.70 

211 

11 

27 6 

26 

. 66 

329 

17 

29 

21 

. 64 

282 

16 

30 

22 

65 

614 

27 

31 

1 

17 


Failures hy sex . — ^Figure 6 gives the percent of the total 
group of 1,880 students who failed in given subject fields, 
by sex, and figure 7 shows the percent of the total number 
of students who failed according to subject fields. 

It is seen from figure 7 that in every case the men have 
a relatively greater number of failures than the women. 
This difference is pronounced in Fnglish, languages, and 
mathematics, and is somewhat marked in science. In the 
percent of failing students who failed in given subjects, 
figure 6 shows that men again exceed the women in most 
instances. Although a smaller percent of all the women 
(1,129) failed in mathematics, science, and social science, 
than the corresponding percent of men, they lead the men 
slightly in mathematics when their percentage of failures is 
computed on the basis of the total women who failed (266), 
as shown in figure 6. This fact can hardly be explained 
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on the basis of a difference in the intelligence of these par- 
ticular failing students, for the difference in intelligence of 
men and women who failed in mathematics is very slight. 



Fiotma 0 — Peroent of f&UizMC students who failed In given subjeotst by sex. 



PiQUBs 7— Percent of ell students wbo sriWt in given subjects* by 


the scores being 73 and 69. 28^ respectively, while the cor- 
responding scores for science are 87-05 and 51. For social 
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science the scores of the failing men and women are respec- 
tively, 65 and 46.25. 

Failures in relation to intelligence . — Did a larger percent of 
students with low intelligence who entered college fail in 
high-school subjects than was true of those of higher intel- 
ligence? Table 6 furnishes data on this question. Con- 
trary to findings concerning high-school failxires and the 
intelligetnoe of students in general, column 18 shows that 
instead of decreasing the average number of high-school 
failures of students entering college belonging to the various 
intelligence levels remains nearly constant as the psycho- 
logical score increases.® Also, by observing columns 2 to 12 
it is seen that of those who did fail in the various subjects as 
large a percentage of the intellectually superior students 
failed as was true of the supposedly inferior ones. In fact, 
column 18 indicates that with the exception of students in 
the lowest p^chological group the students who belong to 
the three highest psychological groups have the greatest 
average number of failmes. 

An other way to analyze the situation is to compare the 
median psychological score of students who failed with the 
corresponding score of those who did not report failures. 
By reference to the last two columns in table 7 it is seen that 
the median score of the failing students is only 7.06 lower 
than that of the nonfailing students. 

The scholastic aptitude of students who failed in the 
various subjects is shown in table 7. There is a marked 
difference between the scholastic aptitude of men and women 
who failed in the various subject fields, the men talking the 
lead in every case. The amount by which the psychological 
scores of men who failed in the various subject fields is greater 
than those of women who failed in the same subject fields 
is as follows: English, 32.15; languages, 15; mathematios, 
3.72; science, 36.50; social science, 18.75; other, 60. The 
difierence between the scores made by all failing men and 
women is 8.95. All these differences except one are greater 
than the difference between the median scores made by the 
total group of men and women, which was 7.62. 

* Some i>er8oiis believe this situation Is oaased by the selective character of the faflnre 
students 
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6. Nurnber of students xoho failed and percerU of failing students 

repr^ented by a gzven subject according to psychological scores ^ 
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1 

2 

S 

B 

B 

B 

B 

8 

> 

i» 

11 

IS 
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14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

39 

80 
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in 

99 

66 

121 

09 

60 

36 

36 

31 

0-0 

10-19 

20-29 

30-89 

40-49 

60-69 

60-69 

70-79 

«>-89 
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160-179 

180-199 

200 on 

1 

46 

40 

31 

23 
22 
17 

17 
20 
26 
38 

24 
29 

6 

18 
11 
33 

10 

16 

7 

11 

14 

10 

9 

10 

6 

16 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

40 

36 

23 

27 

34 

42 

45 
31 
23 

46 
29 
33 
86 
56 
66 

10 

6 

20 

14 

14 

14 
11 
10 

15 
13 

16 
9 

8 

9 

5 

6 

50 

24 

44 

45 
34 
34 

46 
50 

47 
50 

48 
53 
44 
81 
56 
67 

4 

4 

6 

6 

10 

8 

1 

3 

7 

6 

10 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

20 

16 

13 

19 

24 

19 

4 

15 

22 

23 

30 

12 

17 

27 

11 

11 

3 

4 

7 

3 

8 

6 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

'‘ 4 ' 

2 

3 

" 2 ' 

■”5* 

6 

■‘o' 

9 1 
11 : 

20 

25 
46 
32 
41 
41 
24 
20 
32 

26 
34 

17 

18 
11 

9 

9 

51 

31 
38 
23 

34 

20 

18 

32 
40 
28 
17 
30 
30 
25 
29 

34 

35 
64 
38 
52 
49 
32 i 
29 
46 
38 
61 < 
23 1 
21 
19 

14 

15 1 

1.70 
1 40 
1 42 
1.22 
1.26 
1. 19 
1.33 
1.45 
1 43 
1. 46 

1.54 
1.35 
1 16 
1.72 

1.55 
1.66 

1,438 

Total 

104 

26 


33 

180 

44 

75 

19 

49 

12 

10 

2 

404 

28 


1.53 


1 Students whose psychological scores are unknown ere not Included. 


TabxjB 7. — Median psycholo^cal scores of students who failed in 
certain suhjectSy compared xoith the scores of nonfailing students 
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1 
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Mathe- 

matlos 

Soi- 
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Social 

Bolenoes 

Other 

1 ' 

1 All 
telling 
, stu- 
dents 

Non- 

teillng 

stu- 

dents 

1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Men 

Number of oases 

Women 

Number of oases 

Both 

Total oases 1 

1 

75.0 

56 

42.85 

48 

54.28 

104 

76.0 
75 

61.0 
67 

68. 5 
183 

73.0 

87 

69 28 
93 

71.0 
180 

87.5 

36 

51.0 

39 

60,37 

75 

65.0 

21 

4&25 

28 

49.8? 

49 

t 115.0 
4 

1 55.0 
6 

79.5 

10 

55 0 
197 
56.05 
207 
59.51 
404 

71.56 
856 

54.04 

653 

66.57 
1,029 


1 Too few oases to yield reliable median. 


Of the failing students who hiad a psychological score of 
100 or more 59 percent were men, yet the men constituted 
only 48 percent of th.e total students who made a score as 
high as 100, 
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An important question which, arises in the consideration 
of these facts is, Why do these men with such relatively high 
scholastic aptitude fail in larger proportion than do the 
women, whose scholastic aptitude is much lower? 

Among the many reasons that may be advanced, the 
following two stand out prominently: First, there is a lack 
of adjustment between the school and the interests of boys 
and young men; second, the school program is better adapt^ 
to certain characteristics possessed only by girls. 

Another reason which may be advanced is that a larger 
proportion of the men have to work, which prevents their 
meeting the full requirements of the courses they take. Also 
it may be suggested that men devote more time to those 
extracurriculum activities which require a great amount oi 
time and expenditure of energy than do women, thus, again 
causing them to neglect their studies. In addition it is 
probable that many of these failing men belong to the modem 
group of students who decry high grades, and who would 
rather be mediocre than be dubbed “grinds.” Such students 
do not deliberately plan to fail, but because of the narro'w 
scholastic margin which they have, the slightest misfortune 
or handicap changes a low average into a failure. Anothea 
explanation which may be offered is that many men are 
intellectually lazy and indifferent about their intellectua 
advancement . 

The general problem of failure is one which should chal- 
lenge the attention of school and college administrators anc 
teachers, as well as parents and students themselves. Be 
cause of factors which cannot be controlled some failure* 
are inevitable. But that so large a percentage of pupils fai 
indicates a maladjustment which should be given mor< 
serious consideration than it is receiving. 

Many of the students reporting here are to be commendec 
because of their fortitude in spite of the frequent ill effect 
of failure. Failure, like success, is cumulative. Constan 
failure produces the opposite of success — shattered morale 
imsocial attitudes, introverted personality. It is likely U 
plant the seeds of discontent and mental and social disordei 

In view of these possibilities, therefore, it behooves schoo 
people to look well to their program, and so adjust the mean 
that a larger proportion of the students may attain the ends 
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A closer relation between the objectives of teachers and 
pupils shoTjld be sought. The successful attainment of the 
eu^ of education should be assured to a larger number 
through self-motivating agencies. Personnel information 
about students should be placed at the disposal of pupils 
and teachers so that the task to be performed and the pupil’s 
ability may not be incompatible; so that the stage may be 
set for success rather than failure. 

ANTICIPATEn COLLEGE MAJOR 

In order to ascertain the academic interest of students 
they were asked to indicate the subject in which they planned 
to major. Column 5 of table 8 shows the results of this 
inquiry. It is seen that the largest percent plan to major 
in education. The two subjects next following are i&nglish 
and home economics. The rank of all subjects mentioned 
in the percent of students anticipating majoring in thAm is 
shown in column 7. 


TabijXi 8 — Number f percent, and median peyehologicol scores of stizdents 
who anticipate majoring in oartous college subjects, and rank of subjects 
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^ Academic irUerest and inteHigerice , — Column 2 of table 8 
giv^ the median psychological scores of students who an- 
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ticipate majoriiig in the various subjects, and column 6 
shows the rank of these subjects. Observe that students 
naming political science rank first with a median of 106. 
This median is probably not as reliable as the others, as 
there are only 11 cases. The medians of the students ex- 
pressing a preference for other majors may be seen in the 
table. It is significant to note that education, which ranked 
first in the percent of students naming it as a major is fif- 
teenth in the median psychological score made by students 
choosing it, the median being only 57.71. 

CHOICE OP A CAREER 

Hecause of the close relation which frequently exists be- 
tween students' vocational and academic interests, their 
choice of careers and the reasons for such choices will be 
next considered. 

Table 9 reveals the factors mentioned by students as 
influencing their choice of a career. Contrary to the general 
belief that our students are dominated by the desire to make 
money above everything else, the students in the present 
study named “belief in your own ability" and “desire to 
serve" as the two factors which most strongly influenced 
them, the respective percentages mentioning them being 44 
and 36. The adage “like father like son" does not hold in 
reference to this group of students, for only 27, or 2 percent, 
named their father's or mother's occupation as an influence 
in their own choice. A comparison of the data in the present 
study with similar data on the same students in the senior 
year should yield some valuable information. 

In view of our interest here in personnel work, one feature 
about this table is of particular significance, namely, that only 
18, or 1 percent, of the students said that they had chosen 
their life work because of the aid received from a vocational 
guidance course or book. The obvious reason for this is 
that the schools do not provide such help as shown by Bullock 
in his study of occupational choice of Negro high-school 
boys.^® The facts presented here unmistakably point to the 
need of personnel work, especially as it relates to educational 
and vocational guidance. 

10 BiHIook, R. W A study of Oodipatloual Olxoloe of ITegro Hlgh-S^ool Boys. Orids* 
87 ; 301-308, September 1030 
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ter and percent of etudenis who merUfUmed certain factor 9 
wmch influenced their choice of a career j by sex 


TnflnaTinfTlff faOtOT 
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82 

2 
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2 
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1 
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1 

18 

1 

tilngs yon read — 
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1 

18 

1 

nrrtl^AV of AftAAS 

008 


1.040 


1,741 
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D. EXTRACURRICULUM INTERESTS ANE ACTIVITIES 

Interests and activities of students outside the classroom as 
otent educational agencies are rapidly becoming a subject of 
mous concern on the part of school people. These activities 
sually fall into three categories: Intellectual, social, and 
Donomic, under which headings this topic will be discussed. 

INTBDDBOTUAD INTERESTS AND AOTIVITIBS 

The intellectual interests and activities of students outside 
f classrooms will be shown, their use of the high-school and 
ubhc library, and the boolm and magazmes read. 

Use qf W>rary and irOMigenoe of siuderUs, — ^Table 10 shows 
tie median psychological scores of students who used the 
igh-school and public library with a given frequency, 
he median scores of those who used the school library rise 
s the frequency of use increases. The greatest difference 
etwera men and women is foimd in the group who do r)ot 
m the library at all, the difference between the median 
pores being 45 in favor of the men. There is a differential of 
.76 between the men and women who used the libnury 
afrequently, in favor of the women, while for those who used 

^ tlXB TYiATi SUTDft88 W013QlfiiZl ft 
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Tabx<X3 10 . — M.edian paycHologiccd scores of students according to the 
frequency vyith whzch they used the school and public library 
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62 
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Number of oases 

0 

18 

27 
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206 
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905 

Pnbllo library 

68.33 

60 
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76 

63.33 

68.83 

73.43 

66.43 

68 05 

Noznber of oases 

68 

80 

138 

163 

170 

323 

269 

498 

767 


Evidence of a probable lack of public-library facilities is 
seen in table 11, which shows to what extent students use 
the pubUo libraries. Data not shown here reveal that 71 
percent of the students used the high-school library regularly 
as compared with 62 percent who used the public library 
regularly. Those who did not use the high-school library at 
all represented only 2 percent of the group answering, while 
the corresponding percent for public-library users was 11. 
It is likely that the percent who use the public library not 
at all would decrease if library facilities were available and 
conveniently situated in the neighborhood. 

Books read dwring high-school career . — While access to a 
library is an important factor its extent and manner of use 
are of far greater importance. In order to determine the 
extent of students' literary background and to judge of their 
interests they were asked to indicate the number of books 
they voluntarily read outside of their regular course require- 
ments during their high-school careers. Table 12 shows the 
data from this inquiry. Only 17 percent read 50 or more 
books during their entire 4 years in high school, while 28 
percent read fewer than 10 books. The median for the total 
group is 21. Again, these low percentages may possibly be 
attributed to inadequate library facilities. 

That the more intelligent students tend to read a larger 
number of books is indicated by figure 8. While some fluc- 
tuation may be noted, the general tendency is for the students 
who read the greatest number of books to fall in the higher 
intelligence ranges. 
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norms 8 ^Median number of t>ooka read by students during their hlgh<eobool careers 

according to their payohologloal scores. 


Bead graph thus' Students whose psychological scores fell In the class interval 0-0 reed an 
average of 20 08 books during their high-school careers. Those whose scores fell in the 10-10 
ntftHs interval read an average of 14.4, while those whose scores reached as high as 200 or more 
read an average of 48.7 books. 


Tablb 11 . — Number and pereeni of etudentB who iLsed the public library 

with a given frequency ^ by sex 
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Tab III] 12 . — NuTnher and percent of students who voluntarily read a 
given number of hooks whzle in high school, by seas 


Number of books 

Men 
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Total 

Number 
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Number 
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4 
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6 

7 
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371 

26 

272 

30 

443 

28 
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120 

18 

197 

21 

317 

20 

20-29 

122 

19 

156 

17 

278 

18 

30-39 

82 

13 

104 

11 

186 

12 

40-49 

31 

6 

45 

5 

76 

6 

BO or more 

124 

19 

148 

16 

272 

17 

Total 

6B0 

41 

922 

09 

I, 672 

100 

I^edlem 


22, 79 

i 

19 59 

1 


21 







]Sdaga 2 i'nes rea/i during high-school career . — Another indes; 
of the intelleotual interests of students is the number and 
kind of magazines they read. Table 13 shows the ntimber 
and percent of students who read certain kinds of magazines 
during their high-school careers. Magazines whose reading 
matter is largely current events rank first with 74 percent of 
the students reading them. The Literary Digest has the 
largest number of frequencies. Others included Time, Path- 
finder, etc. The popular and fiction group of journals claimed 
the next largest number of readers, the percent being 38. In 
this group are included such magazines as the American, 
Cosmopolitan, Photoplay, Colliers, and Liberty. Magazines 
having to do with the home and women’s interests came 
next with 24 percent of the students reading them. Com- 
prising this group were such magazines as Grood Housekeep- 
ing, Woman’s Home Companion, Pictorial Review, and 
Ladies Home Journal. A miscellaneous group which also 
included juvenile magazines claimed 21 percent of the 
readers. The scientific and mechanical group consisting 
of the National Geographic, Popular Mechanics, Science 
and Invention, and Scientific Monthly were read by 19 per- 
cent of the students. Only 246, or 15 percent of the 1,632 
students replying, said they read magazines dealing with 
Negro life. In this group were such journals as The Crisis, 
Opportunity, Southern Workman, and Journal of Negro 
History. Literary magazines and those purporting to deal 
with public opinion are fourth and third from the bottom, 
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their respective percentages being 13 and 5. In these two 
groups are the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, Mentor, 
Outlook, The Nation, and Forum. Humorous and physical- 
culture and outdoor journals are at the bottom of the list 
with 3 and 2 percent, respectively. 


TabijB 13. — N'urnber and 'percent of ttudente who read certain hinds of 
magazines during their high^scnool career, in rank order, hy sex 


Magadnes read 

Man 

Woman 

Total 

Nnxnber 

Paroent 

Niunbar 

Paroent 

Mom bar 

Paroant 

1 

s 

It 

4 

6 

9 

7 


48 » 

72 

740 

70 

1,310 

838 

886 

74 

88 

li^UXXOUv V ▼ OiM — » ^ ~ — ^ 

WrbTmIftr ftTvd flotiiork 

368 

41 

800 

87 

Wnmfln'^ tioTnf^ 

18 

3 

881 

83 

34 

MioMdlABnnuA arid lit w^ti lift 

168 

at 

ISO 

18 

888 

21 

AntAntiflo ftnd TTlftOhft^tltOftl -- 

3 M 

8 & 

80 

8 

304 

346 

19 

'N’sffro • 

86 

18 

160 

16 

18 
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114 

13 

306 

18 

r(iiifCra*jr — — - — — 

"Dn Klf#i iirvinirwn 

83 


40 

4 

73 

5 


M 


35 

8 

43 

3 

PS^r^tcai oaltnre and outdoor. ..... 

16 


31 

3 

87 

3 

# *^* 1 * 11 X 1110 ^ of Tt — - — - - 

647 

umpup 

886 
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It will be of interest to know what influence the college 
eareer will have in changing the reading tastes of these 
students. In view of the increasing importance of a whole- 
some, progressive, and constructive public opinion in our 
democi;atic life, the schools have a vital mission to perform 
in creating and directing the literary interest of its students. 
And it is the business of the college to know what those 
Interests have been in elementary and high school and to 
nl&e the information for further education and guidance* 
lEhat a larger percent of the more intelligent students tend 
read magazines is shown in table 14. The oolumn giving 
composite ranks shows that the group of students whose 
scores reached or exceeded the total group 
<6$.08), with one eoccaption, ranked highest in tlie 
who re^ magazines. Those who made sowee of ^00 
^ unore, and between 140 and 159 ranked first and seoondt, 
dveiy^ while fhoee whose scores fell between 160 and 
and 100 and 199 ranked third and fourth. In ocdumn 
he noted the tendency for a larger psamnt of tlkS 
with higii scores than m true of those with lower 
te lead literarv 





















Table 14 . — Percent of students who read certain kinds of magazines according to their psychological scoresj 
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Com- 

podte 

rank 

S 

jS sa sa 19 la la i® :» ig 

1 1 1 1 1 1 ;; 1 

■ > > 1 1 « 1 < 

i « » • 1 ■ 1 ! 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

1 

s 

s j s ! 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

sisisliiglsiai 

! > 1 f 1 1 ' 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

■ 1 1 1 1 

■ - 1- * 11 ! ! 

Kinds of magazines read 

Miscel- 

laneous 

and 

Juvenile 


”a ss -a s* as aa ss sa ! 5 » 

Physi- 

cal 

culture 

and 

outdoor 

S 

lO lO 

CO COr^ CO 04 tH fcO co^ coco C4 iHCQ 

Ip-i iH ^ 

S 

m 

« 

!>o 7-i 

*;2| 

1 

1 

is 

ao 

»oe SS S*^ 

Public 

opinion 
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1 

1 

- 

a“ sa S9 a® as a® s*- a® 

Bden- 
tlflo 
and me- 
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»a -s a® ss as aa a® a® aa 

Wom- 

en's 

maga- 

zines 


S’- S9 SS» JS*® «S 5S*® 8- 
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Popu- 
lar and 
fiction 
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21 

16 

21 

16 

26 

U 

30 

12 

28 

13 

33 

8 

86 

7 

32 

0 

82 

10 
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SOCIAL INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

The four extracuiriculum activities which will be dis- 
cussed here as bearing on the social aspects of the students' 
lives are: Membership in oiganizations, offices held, hobby 
interests, and travel experience. 

OrganizcUion membership . — Table 15 gives the number and 
percent of students who were members of certain kinds of 
organizations during their high-school careers. The kinds of 
organizations are listed in the order of rank according to the 
percent of students claiming membership in them. 


TabXiB 15 . — Number and j>ercent of students mho belonged to certain 
hinds of school and community organizations during th^r high-school 
career t in rank order and by sex 



Men 

Women 

Total 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 


S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Religions and olvlc 

345 

58 

570 

60 

915 

59 

Literary and dramatic 

273 

46 

458 

48 

731 

47 

Athletic and outdoor sports 

291 

49 

338 

36 

629 

41 

Music and arts 

158 

26 

321 

34 

479 

31 

Mlsce^aneous 

113 

19 

175 

19 

288 

19 

Social 

89 

16 

105 

11 

194 

13 

Mechanical and soientlflo-. 

68 

11 

73 

8 

141 

9 

TNTnm'hftr of ^ - 

600 


945 


1.646 


1 


— 





Offices held . — As in the case of magazines read and member- 
ship in organizations, the men and women hold offices in 
relatively the same proportion as shown by table 16. It is 
signfficant that so many of the students held one or more 
offices during their high-school careers. The number is 
1,149, or 61 percent, of the total group. This probably is an 
indication of the recognition of the principle of democracy in 
the schools, and a desire to give everyone a chance to experi- 
ence whatever honor may be attached to holding office. 

Hobby interests . — ^That athletic interests are by far the most 
dominant extraclassroom interest of Negro students is 
indicated in table 17. The various activities for which students 
expressed first, second, and third preference are listed. Of the 
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1 382 students who expressed first preference for some partic- 
ular hobby, 38 percent named athletics- Of the 1,264 
students naming a second choice, 22 percent listed athletics. 
A third preference for some activity was noted by 1,139 
students, 14 percent of these chose athletics. 


Table 16 . — Numher and percent of students who held a given number of 
offices during their htgh^achool career , by sex 



Men 

Women 

Totid 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 


t 

4 

ft 

ft 

7 

Number of offices held 







1 

213 

45 

327 

49 

MO 

47 

2 

m 

39 

m 

29 

333 

29 

8 

73 


101 


174 

15 

4 

2A 


30 

KS 

50 

6 

5 

13 


12 


25 

2 

6 

4 

1 

7 

1 

11 

1 

7 

4 

1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

8 

3 

1 



3 

.3 







Total..... 

m 

41 

074 

59 

M49 

100 

MedicQ-. ................ . 

2.15 


ao5 


2.11 









Reading is next in order of preference with percentages of 
22, 18, and 11 listing it as first, second, and third choice, 
respectively. 

The invectives of frivolity and capricioiisnoss which are 
frequently hurled at modem youth are not borne out by data 
in this table. In general, those hobbies of a more serious and 
purposive nature have the largest percent of students giving 
them as first choice — ^note, for example, the small percent 
expressii^ first preference for movies and dancing. It is 
also interesting to note, in this connection, that scientific and 
mechanical construction ranked third in the first preferences 
of the men. 
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Tabuo 17. — N’umber and percent of students who claimed interest in 
cerUi.%n 'kdnds of hobbies while in h%gh school^ by sex 


nobby 

First preference 

Second preference 

Third preference 


Percent 

5 

i 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

Athletics' 







Men 

301 

S3 

121 

23 

69 

14 

Women 

224 

28 

154 

21 

04 

14 

Total 

525 

38 

276 

22 

163 

14 

Reading 







Men 

83 

IS 

97 

18 

54 

11 

Women 

215 

26 

129 

17 

73 

11 

Total 

298 

22 

226 

IS 

127 

11 

Playing musical Instrument- 







Men. 

36 

6 

47 

0 

80 

8 

Women 

107 

13 

49 

7 

40 

6 

Total 

143 

10 

06 

8 

79 

7 

Painting and drawing 







Men 

IS 

3 

27 

5 

19 

4 

Women 

32 

4 

27 

4 

21 

3 

Total 

47 

3 

54 

4 

40 

4 

Singing: 

^Men 

29 

5 

46 

9 

33 

7 

Women 

83 

10 

78 

11 

48 

7 

Total 

112 

8 

123 

10 

81 

7 

School paper 







Men 

12 

2 

26 

6 

33 

7 

Women 

25 

3 

43 

6 

39 

6 

Total 

37 

3 

68 

5 

72 

6 

Movies 







Men 

6 

1 

44 

8 

60 

13 

Women 

28 

3 

80 

12 

80 

12 

Total 

32 

2 

133 

11 

140 

12 

Dancing. 







Men 

11 

2 

40 


78 

16 

Women 

30 

S 

86 


134 

20 

Total-., 

50 

4 

126 


212 

19 

Sdentiflc or mechanical construc- 







tion 







Men 

48 

8 

30 


39 

8 

Women 

1 

. 1 

6 


0 

1 

Total 

40 

4 

44 


48 

4 

Dramatics 







Men 

27 

5 

40 

8 

60 

12 

Women 

62 

8 

70 

11 

117 

18 

Total 

80 

6 

119 

0 

177 

16 

Grand total 

Ip 382 


Ip 264 


Ip 139 


1 








Explanation 38 percent of the 1,382 students naming a first preference designated athletics; 
53 percent of all men mentioning a first preference named athleucs as against ^ percent for the 
corresponding number of women 


The data presented in the section just preceding have 
important implications. First, although extraclassroom in- 
terests are rapidly finding a place in the enriched cunicu- 
lums and programs of our modern schools, an analysis of the 
detailed data here reveals the inadequacy of extracurriculum 
activities provided by Negro Schools. Probably a more 
even distribution of interests would be expressed if there 
were a wider variety of activities from which to choose. 
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This hypotlxesis is substantiated by findings in a previoxis 
study.^^ 

Secondly, these data, together with those presented in part 
n concerning this matter, point unmistakably to the value 
of larger schools in providing more varied and enriched 
offerings. 

Trojoel experierice. — The students comprising the present 
study have had rather wide travel experience according to the 
data at hand. Seventy-one percent have visited large cities 
for a period of 1 week to 3 months, while 77 percent have 
visited rural towns, villages, and farms. Ninety students, or 
6 percent, said they had visited one or more foreign coimtries. 

Travel is generally considered to be an important factor 
in one's educational development and in the prevention or 
eradication of provincialism. According to the evidence 
here presented these students should have advanced far along 
the road of cultural growth. 

WORK POR SBLF-SUPPORT 

The problem of part-time employment of students has been 
a matter of great concern to many colleges for some time. 
The constant rise in the cost of education with a correspond- 
ing increase in the share of this cost which students are 
erpected to bear, and the changes in our economic life have 
caused the problem of the working student to take on serious 
proportions. The problem is particularly accentuated in 
Negro colleges. 

Sel^-^ppcrt in high school. — ^Kgure 9 and table 18 furnish 
ioformation on this matter as it relates to the gmup under 
consideration. More than half of the students said they 
earned part of or all their support while in high school, the 
percent being 52. One third of the girls worked as against 
three fourths of the boys, their respective percentages being 
36 and 76. f'igUre 9 shows the percent of gixis and boys 
who earned a given amount of their support. Note the 
degree to which the percent of women who did not earn any 
of their support exceeds the corresponding percent of men. 
The percent of men exceeds that of women markedly in each 
of fibe other items. 

In order to ascertain what kind of vocational experiences 
1^ students had th^ were asked to designate the kind of 

** Oa3tv^. Ambrose. SeootndaxT sdnostfem fqr Nsg ro os. Opi, stt. 
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work th.ey did for self-support while in high school. The 
answers shown in table 18 indicate that 64 percent performed 



Fiqttbb 9. — Number and percent of students wbo earned a elTen amount of their support 

while in hiedi sohodlr by sex. 


personal and domestic service ond 33 percent worked at 
unskilled jobs. 

Tablb 18 . — N'wniber and 'percent of students who did certain hinds of 
worh for their support while in high school and during their freshman 
year %n college 


High school 


Ooeupation 


Afen 


Women 


1 




Professional: 

Number 

Percent.. 

Olerloal: 

Number 

Percent 

SkOled: 

Number 

Percent 

Snatoess* 

Number 

Percent- 

Unskilled, and mlso^laneous: 

Number 

Percent — 

Perscmal and domesrtio: 

Number 

Peromt 

Number oases 


a 


12 

7 

2 

2 

20 

34 

4 

9 

80 

46 

IS 

12 

67 

14 

12 

4 

246 

66 

46 

16 

803 

292 

66 

78 

648 

876 


Total 


Total, 
both 
sexes hi 
college 


4 


S 


19 

2 

M 

6 

125 

14 

81 

9 

801 

83 

A95 

64 

928 


U 

2 

88 

6 

46 

7 


141 

22 

801 

61 

686 
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Self-support in college > — Sixty percent of the students 
expect to earn part of or all their support while in college as 
against 52 percent who earned part of or all their support in 
high school. Figure 10 is an analysis of the details con- 
cerning this group of students. 



Eioxibb 10. — ^N*tunb«r and p«roaiit of stcidonts who expect to earn a exnount of their 

support In oolteceu 


Seven hundred and fifty-three^ or 45 percent, of the stu- 
dents were working at the time the study was made. The 
percent who were working a given amoxmt of time cure: 
1 to 12 hours a week, 54; 13 to 19 hours a week, 13; and 20 
hours or more, 32. The median number of houm per week 
which all students worked for their support is 1 1 . 

The kind of work performed by these students was pre- 
dominantly personal and domestic service, the percent being 
51. The unskilled and miscellaneous group of occupations 
daimed the next largest number, the percent being 22. 
Bkilled, clerical, and business occupations fellow with the 
respective percentages: 7, 6, and 3. 

Assuming that the majority of students who earn pert of 
^ all their support while in college do so from necessity, the 
^plications which the foregoing data have for a program 
personnel research and service are unequivocaL They 
l^dggest, first of aU, a need of larger funds for tl^ aid of 
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worthy students who are not able to support themselves. 
Potentially superior students frequently are handicapped and 
are unable to develop to their maximum possibilities because 
of the necessity of working for their self-support. In conse- 
quence, society suffers a great loss. The problem is partic- 
ularly acute among the men. The extent to which they 
failed in their high-school careers may partially be attribu- 
table to the heavy schedule of manual work which they carried. 

The second thing suggested by these facts is the need of a 
wider field from which to select occupations at which students 
may earn their support. At present their opportunities are 
largely restricted to personal and domestic service and im- 
skilled occupations. A broadening of this base of occupa- 
tional experience will contribute much toward the later voca- 
tional guidance and adjustment of students. 

E TIME LOST FROM SCHOOL 

It is believed that xminterrupted attendance upon school 
is one of the essentials for academic success. The extent 
to which students were able to meet this criterion is shown in 
table 19. The students who lost one month or more from 
school constituted 40 percent of the total replying. Doubt- 
less many of these students incurred deficiencies during these 
absences which may later be the causes of serious maladjust- 
ments. An analysis, therefore, should be made of the causes 
of absences and the phases of the given body of knowledge 
to which the student failed to be exposed under the guidance 
of the teacher. 


Tablbi 19._ — Number and ‘percent of students who lost a given amount of 
time from school during their high-school career ^ hy sex 


Time lost 

IMien 

Women 

Total 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

None 

3g7 

55 

649 

62 

1.036 

60 

1 month 

87 

12 

157 

15 

244 

14 

2 months 

46 

7 

81 

8 

127 

7 

Half a session 

40 

6 

54 

5 

94 

5 

1 year 

76 

11 

56 

5 

132 

8 

2 years or more 

65 

9 

43 

4 

108 

6 

KTum'ber of cases 

701 


1.040 


1,741 
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F. BROTHERS AND SISTERS AND THEIR EDUCATION 

College graduatiori of brothers and sisters and scholastic 
aptUvde of students^ — Is there a tendency for high scholastic 
aptitude of students to be associated with college graduation 
of their brothers and sisters? Our data seem to answer this 
question in the affirmative. Assuming that those who did 
not answer the question very probably had no brothers or 
sisters who had graduated from college, the following are 
the average scores made by the various groups: Those not 
answering, 63.21; none, 66.78; one, 79.58; three, 74.16. 
If those having no brothers or sisters who graduated from 
college are compared with the total group of those who had 
one or more brothers or sisters who are college graduates, the 
respective scores are 66.78 and 75.55, a difference of 8.77 
m favor of those with brothers and sisters who were college 
graduates. 

There are two possible explanations for this diffierence: 
First, the brothers and sisters with college graduation — who 
are probably older — have exerted an intellectual influence 
on theu* younger brothers and sisters, wliich resulted in 
greater familiarity with scholastic matters, and, hence, a 
higher score on the psychological examination. The second 
inference that may be drawn is that the college graduation of 
brothers and sisters indicates a high intelligence of the 
parents, which is transmitted to the children. Whatever 
the cause, the evidence seems to be conclusive that coU^e 
graduation of brothers and sisters and high scholastic apti- 
tude of students are closely associated. 

G. INFORMATION ABOUT PARENTS 

The relationship of students to parents is a vital factor 
in their school and post-school success. In order to ascertain 
facts concerning the domestic relations in the home and to see 
to what extent they varied from the normal relations, students 
were asked to indicate whether or not they had a stepfather, 
stepmother, foster parents, or parents who were separated. 

B,elaMx>n of 'parents to students. — Table 20 furnishes data on 
these questions. There were 445 of the students who replied 
in the afldrmative to this inquiry. That is, 24 percent 
had some parental relation other than the normal. It is 
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CTgT-lifi r» ft.n t. -to note tliat of ttie 44& belonging to tins gronp 33 
percent said tlieir paarents "were separated, wlncla. is 8 percent 
of tlae total 1,880 students. 

Important facts sucli as tbese slioxild not be o-verlookied in 
an attempt to administer personnel service to a student body. 
Also tbeir sociological bearing in relation to tbe responsibility 
of society to assirre to itself a balanced proportion of members 
wbo bave tbe benefit of a normal family background is of 
importance alike to educators, social ’workers, and statesmen. 

JParents 'loTvo cure tiecectsed.— — Some of tbe difiBLoulties en- 
countered by Negro students pursuing a college education 
are indicated by tbe fact tbat tbe fathers of 27 percent of tbe 
students mterrogated are deceased. Students wbose motbers 
are deceased constitute IG percent of tbe group. 

20 IsT'um'h^r of xalto Ktzve ste2>'p<xremtSy faste^r 

jfxzrertts, CLrvd xo?hi>se’ ^a/r&rhts cxre sey>c3t7-cweec2 


ftelatlorL of 

ISTriTritiejr 

f^eroent 

S'tepCa'tlier * 

104 

23 

S'tex>zo.o tlMr 

124 

ss 

JB’oster i>£urexite 

63 

14 

f*3rezLts sepajra.ted 

140 

33 

OfJber 

3 

1 

of oases 

446 








part II : relationship BETWEEN KIND 
OF SCHOOL ATTENDED AND CERTAIN 
OTHER FACTORS, INTERESTS, 

AND ACTIVITIES 

Next to the home the school is probably the most impor- 
tant factor in shaping the life of an individual. The kinds of 
schools one attends are a great determinant of character and 
subsequent success in life. The kinds of teachers one has, 
the nature and scope of the curriculum, the general organiza- 
tion and administration of the school, and the methods, 
devices, and points of view used in teaching furnish much 
of the material as well as supply the mold by which person- 
alities are made. And these materials and molds are 
frequently predetermined by the location of the school. 

To ascertain the relationship between the kinds and 
location of schools attended and certain other background 
factors, interests, and activities will be the concern of this 
part of the report. Some of the topics to be treated are: 
number and percent of students attending the different 
kmds of schools and colleges, intelligence of students, 
scholastic and vocational interests and activities, and 
extracurriculum interests and activities. 

A. COLLEGE AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

OOLrJLBQB ATTSMOANTOB 

Table 21 shows the percent of students who are attending 
private and public colleges, according to the kind of high 
school from which they were graduated. A total of 41 pei> 
cent are attending private institutions and 59 percent are 
attending public institutions. The percentages of students 
graduating from each kind of high school who are attending 
private and public colleges, respectively, are shown in col- 
umns 2 and 3. In the percent of students who go to private 
colleges, the northern private schools lead with 62 percent. 
The lowest ranking schools in the relative number of their 
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graduates 'wlao go to pri'^^at© colleges are tkiose in tlie soutlieni 
rural areas, 'wdLtli a percent of l-4:_ 

Tire rank order ckanges in tlxe percent of tla.© graduates of 
different kinds of liigla sclxools w-lao attend public colleges as 
seen from coluipn 3 - In tins joxatter tlae soutlaem rural 
sclxools are fixst. 'JL'ixe rank order of tb.© otkeis are: public 
scbools of “Border” States, soutliem city public scbools, 
nortbem city public scbools, soutbem pri^vat© scbools, noarth.- 
©m rural scbools, and nortbem private scbools. 



TaiIiI 21,— Percent students oMdsne pniltc and prMe coliep and lolio named certain jaders vdiich 

influenced lAem to attem collene, mrdtnji to hind of hinh school attended 
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INFLUENCES TO ATTEND COLLEGE 

Columns 5 to 15 in table 21 show the percent of students 
from the different kinds of colleges who named certain 
factors which influenced them to attend a particular college. 
If the northern private and the foreign schools which have 
only 7 and 6 cases, respectively, are disregarded in thia con- 
nection it is observed that the southern city and southern 
rural schools lead in the percent of students who named con- 
venience to home as the factor most strongly influencing 
them to attend the college in which they were enrolled. The 
matter of expense is of most concern to students from public 
schools of the ^‘Border" States, northern private, and 
northern city public schools according to our data. The 
influence of the high-school teacher and visits from college 
representatives seem to be negligible factors in each of the 
groups of schools. 

The southern private, northern rural, and southern city 
public are the three highest ranking groups of schools in the 
percent of students who named superior quality of work 
offered as the factor most influencing them to attend a 
certain college. In the percent of students naming vocational 
and professional influences, the southern rural schools, 
schools of the “Border States, and southern city public 
schools are the three highest. 

ELEMENTARY- AND HIGE-SOHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The kinds of elementary and high schools attended by^the 
students under investigation are shown in table 22. Column 
4 and the extreme bottom line give a comparison of the 
percents of the total group who attended the various kinds 
of elementary and high schools. Note the close agreement in 
practically every case except two, namely, southern rural 
public and southern private schools. 

High school cutteTided according to elementary school at- 
tended . — Table 22 also shows the extent to which students 
who attended a certain kind of elementary school attended 
the same kind of high school or one of a different kind. Al- 
though there is indicated a general tendency for students to 
attend the same kind of high school as the elementary school 
attended, certain sections of the table show a deflnite shift in 
several instances. 
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A special featvzr© of 'fcl^JLs ’tal>le to 7t>© noted is tlie type of 
ch-ange made from elementary to Ingli sclxool. Some oxxt— 
staixdinL^ slxifts are: 11 percent of tire students 'W'lro attended 
south-om city public elementary schools changed to southern 
piivat© b-igh schools ; students "who changed from northern 
city public elementary schools to southern city public high 
schools represented 12 percent; southern rural public ele— 
mentaay schools sent 33 percent of their students to southern 
city public high schools and 23 percent to southern private 
“higTi schools. T'his is the most mar Iced change talcing place 
in any of the groups, and probably indicates a lack of avail- 
ability of public high-school facilities -in -the southern rural 
areas etnd a desire on the part of pupils and parents to secure 
better educa-tional opportinxities. 



Tablb 22 . — Number and percent of students who attended certain hinds of eUmentary schools, by sex, and 
number and percent of pupils attending a certain Mnd of high school according to kind of elernentary school 
attended 
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Other notable changes are found among pupils of the 
northern elementary school; the southern private elementary- 
school ; and the northern private elementary school. There 



EiatTBS 11.— Percent of students who attended elementary and high school In the Soatbern* 

Bordert and Northern Stat^ 


^Percent of students attending foreign sdbools not Included. 


are very few changes made by the students in the “Border” 
States. 

Figure 11 shows the relative percentages of students who 
come from Southern, Northern, and “Border” States, and 
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figtire 12 indicates the trend of students who come from 
public and private schools and colleges. As they progress 
from elementary school to college those attending private 
institutions increase and those attendi n g public institutions 
decrease. 



FiaiTBx 12. — Percent of atudents wbo ettended public end privete eoboole end ooUeses. 
*Peroeaat of atndents ettandlns forelBn eohoola not tndtudedL 


Number of schools aitended ^ — ^In the section just precedmg 
mention was made of the changes from one kind of elementaxy 
school to another kind of high school. Of equal importance 
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are the changes within a given educational level. It is gen- 
erally believed that students are frequently handicapped by 
having to change schools a number of times. Table 23 
gives the data concerning the number of elementary schools 
attended by the subjects of this study. Of the 1,670 who 
replied to this question, more than half had attended more 
than one elementary school. Nearly 7 percent had attended 
four or more. Two students each claimed to have attended 
eight and nine schools, respectively. 

Of the 1,816 students who replied to the question con- 
cerning the number of high schools attended 28 percent had 
attended more than one. Those who attended two amounted 
to 24 percent; the percent of those who attended three or 
more was 4. 


XxBiiSi 23. — Number and nercent of studeTUs who attended a given number 

of elementary schools, hy sex 


Sex 

Number of elementary schools attended 

Nnm- 

berof 

cases 

B| 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

1 

3 

D 

n 

6 

e 

D 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Man* 

Number 

Percent 

Women 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Number. 

Percent 

323 

48 

488 

49 

218 

33 

323 

32 

76 

11 

132 

13 

28 

4 

38 

4 

11 

2 

10 

2 

6 

1 

1 

.09 

3 

a45 

2 

10 

2 

aso 

1 

0.15 

1 

.09 

660 

1,004 

Sll 

49 

641 

32 

207 

12 

E 

30 

2 

e 

36 

5 

20 

■ 

B 

1,670 


B. SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE OF STUDENTS 

What influence has environment on the degree of intelli- 
gence one exhibits? What relation have the background 
factors of a student to the scores made on psychological 
examinations? And what variations do we find in responses 
on psychological tests of students who come from different 
kinds of schools? 

Figure 13 furnishes data which throw some light on these 
questions. The kinds of schools are ranked according to 
the psychological scores made by the students attending them. 
It will be observed that each kind of school maintains its 
same relative position for both elementary and high schools. 
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Although the median scores tend downward in proceeding 
from the northern city public schools across the graph to 
southern rural public schools, the range in each case is rather 
wide and the overlapping is considerable. In each of the 
other groups the scores of a certain percent of the students 
exceed the median of the students from the northern city 
public schools. These individuals should be identified and 
subjected to special treatment in order that they may not be 
relegated to the dead level of mediocrity typified by many 
student bodies. 



Fioims 13 — Median psyobologloat eoorea of students aooordlng to kind of etomentary and 

JOlgtx eohools attended. 


Another way to analyze the situation is to compare the 
kinds of schools in terms of the scores made by students on 
the various parts of the psychological examination. Table 
24 shows the results of this analysis. Observe that the rank 
of kinds of schools changes only slightly from what it was for 
the gross psychological scores shown in figure 13, The com- 
posite rank of the kinds of schools is as follows: Northern city 
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public school, 1; ‘^Border” State public school, 2; northern 
rural public school, 3; southern private school, 4; northern 
private school, 5 ; southern city public school, 6 ; and southern 
rural public school, 7. 

The one outstanding fact revealed by these data is the 
increase in the median scores made by students observed in 
proceeding from the imimproved schools of the southern rural 
areas to the city schools of the North. 

A recent study ^ showed that there were marked differ- 
ences between secondary schools for Negroes in the various 
States. In most criteria applied it was found that the 
schools in the urban centers surpassed those in the rural 
areas, and that those in the “Border'^ States surpassed 
those in the South. Other studies present data which are 
conclusive and unequivocal in their proof of fundamental 
differences between groups of students from different schools 
and locations. ^ 


TjLBiiS 24 . — Median scores made on various parts of psychological exam- 
inatton accordzng to kind of high school attended 


Kind of Bobool 

Tests 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Com- 

pletion 

Artifi- 

cial 

lan- 

guage 

Analo- 

gies 

Arith- 

metic 

Oppo- 

sates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

e 

1 

i 

Soutbem city public school 

Northern dty public school 

Southern rural public school 

Northern rural public school 

Soutbem private school or academy 

Nortberu private sdiool or academy 

Public sdiool of “ Border State " 

Other 

12.62 
27.24 
a43 
13 33 
10 39 
17 60 
20 83 

7 60 

16. 24 
36. 90 
10 20 
18.67 
17 94 
21 66 
21 79 

7 44 

ia26 

17.11 

8 26 
13 63 
11 28 
7.00 
16 86 

7 44 

9 G1 
18 97 
8.61 
9. 96 
10 62 
7.00 
11.03 

7 44 

9.86 
26 83 

7 60 
14.00 
11. 96 
16 00 
20 68 

7 91 

660 

122 

81 

24 

204 

7 

260 

3 

Total 

14 05 

17 41 

12.03 

10 34 

11 60 

1,433 


The scores made by students according to the colleges 
they are attending, discussed in part I, also attest to the 
possible relationship between the kinds and location of pre- 

1 OaUver, Ambrose. Secondary Education for Negroes Op. dt. 

> Book, W r Tbe Intelligence of EUgb-Sobool Seniors. Ob. XU. New York, Tbe 
Maomiuka Co , 1922. 
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paxatory schools attended and other background factors and 
the scholastic aptitude of students. 

That there are decided differences between the abilities of 
groups of students coming from different kinds of schools and 
different sections of the country — or even different parts of 
a State — is gradually beginning to be recognized and given 
consideration in the formulation of educational policies and 
©ducational practices* 

These data suggest the lack of wisdom in having a rigidly 
uniform system of college admissions whose major criterion 
is the accumulation of a given number of high-school units 
m certain subjects. A more logical and educationally fruit- 
ful procedure, according to the present, as well as other 
studies, would be to give considerable weight to other factors, 
such as the background of students and their demonstrated 
scholastic aptitude as evidenced by psychological tests. 

C. SCHOLASTIC AND VOCATIONAL INTEHKSTS AND 

ACTIVITIES 

AMOUNT OF IIlUH-smoOL WORK TAKEN 

That college entrance requirements in the colleges studied 
are rather xiniform is evidenced by data shown in table 25. 
There is close agreement in most cases between the different 
kinds of schools in the number of units of various subjects 
offered by their students for college enti*ance. The differ- 
ences are seldom more than one half unit, and in many cases 
the variations do not exceed one tenth of a unit. 

Attention was called, in the section just preceding, to the 
necessity for colleges to give consideration to factors other 
than acqxnrement of high-school units for college entrance. 
For, as it was shown there, iiniformity in unit requirement 
is not a guaranty of urdformity in scholastic aptitude of 
students. 


17&404**— ag — g 
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TABiiE) 26 . — Median numher units in given subjects taken hy students 
cuxordtng to hind of hzgh school attended * 


Rind of sobool 


Subject 

Southern city pub- 
lic school 

Norths city 
public school 

1 

2 

3 


3 39 

3 46 

- 

1 67 

1 72 

IModcm 

1 37 

1 73 

Qeineral matlae'Eiicitlcs 

1 17 

1. 26 

AIg6br& 

1 31 

.90 

PlGLiie HBomBtrv 

73 

. 76 

Solid ffeomotry 

56 

66 

TriflEonometry - 

,64 

43 

EQstorv - 

2. 18 

1 91 

Civics 

77 

, 62 

Soololocrv --------- 

66 

44 

Sconomics--- ------- - 

79 

64 

Biology 

*78 

76 

Physiology wid hygiene- 

80 

77 

Physics --------- 

76 

77 

Chemlstxy. ------- ------- 

77 

76 

Q-eocTimhv- - - 

86 

75 

Oeneral science- 

76 

72 

Agnculture-- --------- 

81 

i 00 

PltATi nflrrftpTr V 

86 

81 

Typing --------------------- 

69 

72 

Booldceoplng- - ---------- ----- 

. 03 

1 16 

Commerclcil sxithmetlo- ------- 

67 

* 68 

OommerclsJ law 

1 60 

. 43 

Physical education- 

2 22 

3 26 

Ril xisio ----- 

1 90 

1 88 

Art 

.91 

1-70 

Aleohanical drawing 

90 

03 

Industrial or TnAnnAi sxts 

1 68 

1 42 

Some eoonomics--- -------- 

2 32 

1 60 

Otoera 

04 

87 


Southern rural 
public school 

Northern rural 
public school 

Southern inivate 
school or academy 

Northern private 
school or academy 

Public school of 
“Border State” 

Foreign school 

Find of s<diool at- 
tended anknown 


6 

6 

D 

8 

9 

10 

3. 39 

3 50 

3 39 

5 60 

3 46 

5 57 

3. 20 

1. 35 

1 70 

1 61 

£ 00 

1.64 

5 00 

1.41 

1 45 

1 42 

1 39 

1 76 

1 60 

8 50 

L28 

1 23 

76 

1 27 

1 00 

1 26 

8 86 

1 12 

1 07 

1 10 

1.28 

.80 

87 

8 87 

1 28 

76 

. 72 

,76 

76 

76 

8.86 

76 

66 

40 

61 

76 

43 


66 

2. 30 

66 

89 


39 

1 86 

1 50 

2 70 

2. 20 

2.08 

S 00 

1 86 

8 00 

222 

.79 

78 

.74 

.68 

31 


.81 

76 

75 

. 61 
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78 

. 97 

46 

.73 

.57 

. 59 


1 00 

78 

. 73 

.76 

.81 

79 

i 60 

81 

84 

70 

87 

es 

86 

1.50 

1 71 

76 

. 73 

72 

76 

.76 


.76 

76 

. 71 

77 

.76 

77 

76 

78 

.92 

1 00 

96 


81 

8.00 

96 

76 

76 

.76 

.76 

73 


77 

1 64 

5.63 

.76 


.88 

1 SO 

.77 

1 00 

1 60 

1. 26 


1 00 


68 

.87 

.88 

.79 

76 

73 


76 

. 80 

1 . 60 

67 

1 60 

80 


68 

71 

60 

.76 

1.00 

73 


79 



1 60 


42 


8 00 

1 66 

3 40 

2.82 


3 33 


2. 11 

1 92 

Z25 

2.45 

£.60 

2.83 


2.06 

83 

1 00 

1.00 

1 00 

1 43 


87 

.98 

8 00 

1 16 

1 00 

87 


.68 

1 12 


1 80 


1 77 


8 00 

1 82 

8.00 

1.84 


1 36 


2.46 

1. 12 


1 50 


77 
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Note. — Medians in Uelic oonsldered unreliable on account of small number of oases Involved. 


INFLUENCES IN CHOICE OF CAREER 

The factors which influenced students in their choice of a 
career represented by the kind of high school attended are 
shown in table 26. In factors number 1, 2, 3, and 4, namely, 
desire to make money, success of friends, advice of friends or 
relatives, and teachers, the northern rural public schools lead 
with the largest percent of their students naming them. In 
factor -nimiber 5, desire to serve, there is seen the definite 
influence of the kind of school attended. Students from 
southern private and northern private schools stood highest 
in the percent of their students naming it, their respective 
percentages being 47 and 50. It is interesting to note that 
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in the northern city public schools, where perhaps less stress 
is placed on service, a relatively small number of the students 
named it as an influencing factor, the percent being 28. 

'^Belief in your ability^' was named by 55 percent of the 
students from the northern city public schools, giving it first 
rauJdng place. Public schools of the ‘'Border'’ States are 
second in the number of their students mentioning this influ- 
ence, and city public schools of the Southern States are third. 
This gives city public schools of all sections a distinct lead in 
the percent of students naming tliis important factor as an 
influence in their choice of a career. 

TABiiS 26 . — Nurriber and percent of Htiidente who named certain factors 
which influenced their choice of occupationj according to kind of .high 
school attended 


InfluencinR factors 


Eind of high s<diool attended 


Soatham city publlo school; 

Number 

Percent - — 

Northern dtp public school: 

Number .... 

Percent 

Soutbem rural publlo school* 

Number 

Percent...., 


Northern rural public sdiool: 

Number— - 

Percent 

Southern private school or academy: 

Number 

Percent 

Nortbem private school mr academy: 

Number 

Percent 

PabUo sohool of ‘^Border^' State: 

Number 

Percent 

Fore^ school: 

Number ... 

Percent ....... 

Other. 

Number. 

Percent-. 


Total; 

Number. 

Percent- 


Desire to make 
money 

Soocessoffrieiids 

1 

M'S 


Desire to serve 

1 

1 

I 

Belief in your ability 
infield 

Father's or mother’s 
occupation 

8 

1| 

s 

p 

Other 

*3 

1 

B 

D 

n 

B 

8 

D 

i 

8 

D 

19 


l«7 



27 

2RB 

9 

■ 

9 

9 


838 

g 

2 

3 

3 

34 

1 


1 

1 



10 

3 

4 

S 

43 


84 

8 



164 

t 

2 

8 

3 

28 

— 

85 

3 




13 

1 

4 

4 

48 


48 


8 


118 

10 

1 

3 

3 

39 


39 


4 



4 

1 

8 

1 

8 


8 

^ 


1 

24 

17 

4 

18 

4 

33 


25 



4 


8 

6 

8 

a 

118 

3 

91 

8 


6 

344 

3 

2 

3 

3 

47 

1 

87 

8 

- - ^ - 

3 

— -- 


1 



4 


3 




8 


18 



80 


88 




17 

2 

0 

3 

98 

1 

120 

2 

S 

8 

388 

e 

1 

2 

1 

37 

.8 

4B 

1 


2 






1 


2 



1 

4 





26 


80 



25 


10 

3 

1 

8 

83 

B 

29 

8 

B 

3 

90 

11 

S 

1 

0 

37 

B 

m 

8 

1 

2 


128 

32 

44 

80 

838 

18 

768 

27 

B 

28 

1741 


3 

a 

8 

88 

1 

44 

3 

H 

3 

..... 
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In view of the modern practices in educational and voca- 
tional gxiidance found in northern city schools it is siu-prising 
to find no students from these schools mentioning factor 9. 
This situation deserves further study. 

D. EXTRACURRICULUM INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS 

The relationship between students' extracurriculum inter- 
ests and activities as represented by the kinds and location of 
schools attended will be the concern of this section of the 
study. The topics to be treated are: Intellectual interests, 
including use of high school and public libraries, and number 
of books read; and social interests and activities, comprising 
membership in organizations, ofl&ces held, hobbies engaged 
in, prizes and honors won, and cultural experiences. 

Z/se of libraries . — That students of northern private, 
foreign, and northern city public schools lead all others in 
the use of the public library is evidenced by the data shown 
in figure 14. It is also shown that students of foreign and 
northern private schools or academies lead in the percent of 
students who use the school library. 

These data on the use of the public library support the 
inference drawn in part I that the large percent of pupds 
reporting infrequent and no use of the public library indicated 
a probable lack of public-library facilities. 

The fact that southern rural and northern rural and south- 
ern urban communities are lacking in public-library facilities 
needs no proof to those who are at all familiar with the situa- 
tion. And the fact that the use of the public library by 
students increases with the increase in facilities indicates 
that availability and use are closely associated. 

With the changing philosophy and practice in modem 
education and the growing emphasis being placed upon col- 
lateral and independent reading by students, it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary that schools and communities be pro- 
vided with up-to-date library facilities. 

JBoohs read d/wring higTi/School career. — In order to ascer- 
tain the differences between schools in the extent to which 
students actually showed intellectual activity, students who 
•claimed to have read a given number of books were classi- 
fied according to the kind of high school they attended. 
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Table 27 shows the median number of books read by students 
according to this classification. 

It will be observed that the groups of schools do not main- 
tain the same relative rank which they held in the percent 
of students who used the libraries, except in the case of for- 
eign schools. In number of books read, students from foreign 
schools rank first. 

Nearly 50 percent of the total group of 1,673 students 
replying volimtarily read fewer than 20 books during their 
entire high-school career, while only 17 percent voluntarily 
read as many as 50 or more. 

SOOIAL INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

The extent to which students from the various kinHg of 
high schools participated in certain types of extracurriculum 
activities is given in tables 28 and 29. 

Table 27 — Number and percent of students ufho read a given median 
number of boohs according to kznd of high, school a£tended 


Kind of taifirh school attended 

Nuxaber 

Percent 

hifedian 
number 
of books 

1 

t 

s 

4 

Soutbem dty public sohool.. - 

748 

48 

10.44 

ISTorttM'm nlty public school 

U3 

10 

aa84 

Snuthoru TnrAl, public sobocl.. - 

96 

6 

13. 00 

IQ'ortbednx rural public soh^l - 

25 

2 

23. 12 

Boutbem private sdiool or aoadezixy. .... 

223 

14 

22.01 

'N'O'^hAm, prixrfi.te scbocl or soademy 

7 

.4 

17 50 

Public sobool of Border " State. 

243 

10 

25.87 

Foreign sobool,.-^.-- 

4 

.3 

39 95 

f^ohocl 

74 

6 

13.84 



Total ---1 

1,573 


2a 91 




Membership a/rvd offices held in organizations . — Table 28 
shows that the public city schools of the North and those of 
the ‘'Border" States rank first and second in the median 
number of orgctnizations of which their students are mem- 
bers. They also lead, in reverse order, in the median num- 
ber of ofiB-ces held by their students . 

These data concerning the northern schools in particular 
indicate that they probably have a more extensive extra- 
curriculum program, or, that participation of Negro students 
in such activities is not restricted as has been generally 
believed. 
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Y^ -nT.TO ^MTTi&e?* of orgcLTiixcUtoTis of which Btudonts were 

menibers and median number of offices held while %n high school 


Kind of school 

Organizations 

Offices 

NTumber 
of cases 

Median 

Number 
of cases 

edlan 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

Southern city public school 

Northern city public school- 

Southern rur^ public school — -- 

Northern rural public school..-- 

Southeru private school or academy. 

Northern private school or academy. , 

Public school of *' Border " State 

819 

152 

no 

24 

223 

7 

240 

e 

81 

2.72 

aso 

2.42 

2.8 

3.03 

1 ass 

3.13 
» 1.6 
a 18 

682 

102 

79 

16 

164 

2 

150 

2 

63 

1. 1 
1.17 
.08 
.88 
1.06 
1.6 
1.21 
1 1.0 
.08 

ji ijicuau w* « — — — — 

other 

TotSl 

1,671 

2.70 

1, 160 

1 . 1 



1 Too few cases to yield reliable medlact. 


Table 29 . — Medtan number of hobbies in, which students engaged while 
in high school, and median number of cultural experiences h<^ according 
to Jnnd of high school attended 


Kind of high school attended 

Median 
number 
of hobbles 

Number 
of cases 

Median 
number 
of experi- 
ences 

Number 
of cases 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

Southern city public school 

ae 

804 

a27 

866 

Northern city public school 

aso 

167 

0.0 

162 

Southern rural public school . . 

a 26 

106 

4.87 

111 

Nmiihem rural public school 

a 26 

23 

a 76 

26 

Southern private school or academy. . 

a27 

237 

a68 

242 

Northern private school or aosdemy.. .... ... . . 

ao 

8 

11. 26 

8 

PubUo stdaool of Bo^er *' State.. ....... .... 

a48 

264 

7.61 

260 

Foreign BOhobl ...... . .. — . 

a25 

3 

6 6 

6 

Other school .......... ........ 

a32 

81 

a 91 

76 

Total . . .... 

” ass 

1,673 

a 7 

1,786 


Hobbies engaged in and other ezUtziral experiences , — Tlie 
median number of hobbies in which students engaged during 
their high'-school careers as represented by the kind of school 
attended is shown in table 29. The differences between the 
various kinds of schools in this matter are negligible. 

In order to get a measure of the types of things with which 
students had come into contact that might have some cul- 
tural iirBuence they were asked to check certain things which 
they had seen, heard, or experienced. The check list in- 
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eluded the following 18 items: Symphony orchestra, ora- 
torio, grand opera, ocean, art museum, historical or natural 
museum, zoo, building of skyscraper, mining operations, 
operation of steel mill, shipyard, stockyard, cotton field, 
railroad shops, large commercial office, extensive orchard 
cultivation, Yellowstone National Park, others. 

No attempt was made to evaluate these items. But in 
order to obtain some measure of the extensiveness of their 
experiences the number of items checked by each student 
was computed, and the median number of experiences had 
by the entire group of students coming from each kind of 
school was found. Table 29 shows the results of thin inquiry. 
Students from the northern private schools rank first and 
are followed by those from the northern public city schools, 
their respective medians being 11.25 and 9. Students from 
schools in the “Border States*’ are third, with a median of 
7.51. 

'Prizes and honors 'ivon . — ^Prizes and honors won by individ- 
uals are frequently the beginning of self-confidence and are 
the factors which often give motive power and direction to 
one’s life. It is of interest, therefore, to inquire into the 
possible influence of the kind of school attended in mfl.Tdng 
such accomplishments possible for its students. Table 30 
is an approach to this question. It shows the percent of 
students coming from each kind of school who won certain 
kinds of prizes and honors. 


TABiiXi 30 . — Percent of students who won certain 'prixes and honors %n 
hxgh school, according to loxnd of school attended 


Xind of school attended 

Sports 

h£uslc 
and arts 

Literary 
and dra^ 
znatio 

Reli- 

gious 

and 

clylo 

Sden- 
ttdo and 
median- 
leal 

1 

1 

Number 

of— 

Percent 

1 

Percent 

1 

Percent 

Bank 

Percent 

1 

Percent 

1 

Cases 

1 

1 

% 

8 

4 

D 

6 

B 

8 

0 

10 

11 

18 

18 

Boathern dty puhUo school. 

22 

4 - 

10 

8 

87 

1 

m 

4 1 

6 

4 

436 

1 

Northern dty public school 

43 

1 

11 

2 

50 

5 

16 

a 

1 

7 

00 


Southern ruiu public school 

12 

7 

4 

6 

64 

4 

44 

1 1 

12 

1 

50 

3 

Northern rural public school 

36 

2 

14 

1 

43 

7 

21 

5 

7 

8 

14 

2 

Southern priva^ school or academy 

18 

6 

0 

4 

50 

3 

25 

S 1 

3 

5 

128 

4 

Public sdiool of “ Border State.. 

33 

3 

3 

7 

60 

2 

11 

7 

3 

6 

134 

7 

Other. 

16 

6 

7 

B 

47 

6 1 

86 

2 i 

9 

2 

45 

5.5 

Total ... 

26 

■ 

9 


71 

g 

M 

g 

11 

g 

862 

— 
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Stiiden'ts 'wer© a^ked to list tlxe p^irizos or liozioirs won <lu]rdLng 7 
ttieir liigli.— sctiool caaroors- 'X'lios© replies w^ere classiiiedL into 
tlie various fields of activity in wliicit they naturally fell. 
Ag a, resTolt of tlxis classification five groups of prizes and 
honors were listed as follows; Sports, xnusic and art, literary and 
diainatio, religious and civic, and scientific and mechanical. 

Of the S9S students replying to this inquiry, YX percent 
received prizes and honoi^ as a result of literary and di*amatic 
achievement ; 25 percent in sports ; 22 percent in religious and 
civic activity; S percent in music and art; and 5 percent in 
science and mechanics. 

Observation of the details of the table sliows considerable 
variation between the kinds of schools in the percent of tlieir 
students receiving types of prizes and honors. In the field 
of sports students from the northern city public schools lead 
with a percentage of 48 and are followed by nortliem rural 
students, whose percentage is 36. In xnusic and art the same 
students lead, but their rank order is reversed . 

In literary and dramatic contests students fronx the 
southern city pxiblic schools lead. ifurther details may be 
observed by reference to the table. 

The composite rank of the different kinds of schools in 
terms of the percent of their students who won prizes and 
honors in the various fields of activity are: Southern city 
public, 1; northern rural public, 2; southern rural public, 3; 
southern private, 4 ; nortlnem city public, and unknown, 5>.5 ; 
"Border'-' Sta-te^s public, 7, 



PART III; RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARENTAL 
OCCUPATIONS AND CERTAIN OTHER INTER- 
ESTS, ACTIVITIES, AND FACTORS 


Occupational status is generally conceded to be one of the 
strongest factors in determining the social, economic, and 
ciiltural level of a people. Also many occupational studies 
show that occupational classes represent significant differ- 
ences in intelligence or native ability.^ 

Although there are many elements at work tending to 
prevent as strong a cleavage in certain instances between 
the occupational levels of Negroes as is true of the white 
race in America, nevertheless many differences may be found 
among Negroes engaged in different occupations. While 
differences in intelligence are foimd, they are not always in 
favor of the same occupational group, however, as is the 
case among whites. For example, according to a recent 
investigation ^ as well as the present study, it was found 
that contrary to the findings among whites, the clerical 
group ® surpassed the professional group in the psychological 

1 Book, W. F op olt Ok. X, 

Array raental testa. Washkogton, D O., Nov. 22, 1918, p 23. 

Pressey, S. L. aruf Ralston, Ruth. The Relation of Occupation to Intelligence as It Ap- 
pears in the School Ohildxen of a Ooraraunlty. Journal of Applied Psychology, 3:366-878, 
Deoeraber 1919. 

* Caliver, Ambrose. A Personnel Study of Negro College Students Op dt. 

■ The occupational groups were formed by the following oomhlnations' (1) Professional— 
Dentist, lawyer, minister, rausiolan, physician, sdaool teacher, trained nurse; (2) Clerical- 
Postman, railway mall derk, secretary, (3) Skilled — Barber, beauty oulturist, carpenter, 
miner, skilled worker In factory, skilled mechanic; (4) Business — Banker, contractor, ioanr- 
anoe agent, insurance executive, merchant, undertaker; (5) Unskilled — laborers, (6) Personal 
and dom^io service — Butler, ohauileur, cook, laundry worker, maid, porter, (7) Farming; 
(8) Miscellaneous — Housekeeper (at home), other. In this study the "derlcal group" la 
pxindpally comprised of persons employed in the postal and railway mall service. In ex- 
planation of the apparent superiority of this group over other occupational groups, the fol- 
lowing observation should be made. A large number of Negroes who have i)artlally or folly 
prepared themselves for professional oooupations, having found difficulty In entering upon 
or succeeding in their chosen line of work, passed the Civil Service examination and entered 
the postal or railway mail service. This tends to raise the general educational level of this 
class of workers to a relatively higher status than would be expected, as shown in section H 
following. Moreover, thoe ts a hle^ degree of stability attached to the occupation, which 
automatloally reacts favorably on the general economic and social status of the Individuals 
thus employed, as revealed in section B of this chapter. The education, therefore, and 
general social status of persons engaged In postal and railway mail service Is appro xim a t e l y 
equal to that of professional workers, the large malority eC whom are teachers. 
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scoires mad.© sttidents whose I>aren-fcs belong" "to "fcbe 

respecfci'v© occupational classes. 

'I'll© pixrpos© of "tliis part of the study is to inquire into the 
relationships existing between occupational status of paren-ts 
and certain other background factors operating in the life of 
Negro students. The topics with which part III will be 
ooiio©m.©d are; School and college attendan-ce, economic 
status, intelligence of students, scholastic €tnd vocational 
interests and activities; oxtracurxioulum interests and 
activities; bro theirs and sisters and their education; work 
for self-support; and education of parents. All these sub- 
jects will be treated in tern^s of tlie effect which the parental 
occupa'tion has on them. 

A. COLLEGE AKTO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
00 I..r.rE: 0 » X'TTTElSmA.NOn 

'The proportion in whicli each occupational group is repre— 
sea'ted in the I'flTegro colleges of the country may be infenred 
from data shown in table 31. If the miscellaneous occupa- 
tions are excluded it is seen that the unskilled and farinixig 
groups lead in the percent of the total 1,S77 students who 
are attending college, the peircent for each being IS. The 
next in order is the skilled group, and the professional group 
ranks fouirth. 

I'rtH'VLervces to <z c^rrtaiTt In part I "there "wa-s 

a general discussion of the factors which studen-ts named ae 
influencing them to attend tlio college of their choice, and in 
part II the subject was treated in terms of the apparent 
influence of the kinds and location of schools attended - 
Here we shall at'tack the <|uestion with a view "bo ascertaining 
the possihle relation the parent's occupa-tion has to the 
factors influencing students to attend a given college. 
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TabLjS 31. — Number and 'perceni of atuden^ attending ceriavn hind qf 

coUege, according to occupation of father 


'Father’s occupation 

TCInd of college 
attending 

Total 


Private 

Public 

1 

% 

S 

4 

Frofessional. 




Number 

127 

127 

254 

Percent 

60 

60 

14 

Olerical 




Number 

31 

48 

79 

Percent — 

39 

61 

4 

SklUed 




Number 

102 

170 

272 

Percent 

37 

63 

14 

Busmess: 




Number 

60 

60 

128 

Percent 

46 

64 

7 

TJnsklUed. 




Number — - 

113 

176 

289 

Percent 

30 

61 

15 

Personal and domestic* 




Number 

80 

111 

101 

Percent 

42 

68 

10 

Farming 




Number 

01 

198 

289 

Percent 

31 

60 

15 

MlsoeUaneous . 




Number 

167 

206 

375 

Percent 

45 

56 

20 

Total* 




Number 

770 

1, 107 

1, 877 

Percent — 

41 

50 

100 


In table 32 is shown the percent of students belonging to 
each occupational class who named certain factors which 
injluenced them to attend the particular college in which 
they were enrolled. The most important fact revealed by 
thifl table is the predominance held by ^'superior quality of 
work'' and ‘ 'vocational and professional reasons” as influenc- 
ing factors named by the students in each Occupational class. 
More than a fourth of the students in each of five classes 
named “vocational and professional" influences, while 
"superior quality of work" was named by another fourth in 
three cases and by practically a fifth in each of the others. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the clerical 
group far surpasses all others in the percent of their students 
who named “superior quality of work" as the factor most 
strongly influencing them to attend the colleges of their 
choice, 29 percent having named this factor. The business 
and the professional classes follow, with 25 percent of students 
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in each group naming ‘^superior quality of work'' as an 
influencing factor. 

More students of the personal and domestic service class 
than of any others named “vocational and professional" 
influences. The nearest competitors in this regard are 
students whose parents are engaged in the skilled occupa- 
tions, the percentage being 27. Detailed comparison of the 
different occupational groups in the percent of students 
naming certain factors may be made by further reference to 
the table. 

TABiiB 32 . — Number and percent of etudenta who indic€xied certain factor a 
wh/ich influenced them to attend a certain college, according to parenVa 
occupation 


IixfluescinK foctojni 

Father's occupation 

Total 

1 

O 

& 

£ 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Business 

*2 

1 



1 

I 

1 


3 

4 

B 

B 

1 

» 

B 

19 

OonTenlenoe to homo: 











Nmnber.^ ... ... 

21 

8 

18 

17 

33 

20 

38 

34 

179 

Percent 

U 

11 

7 

14 

13 

ul 

11 

10 

10 

To Please parents: 






in 






2B 

4 

19 

mm 

13 

K1 

lO 

33 

107 

Feroant..— .... — - — .... _ ... 

12 

6 

7 

■1 

4 

3 

4 

0 

6 

Ihflaenoe of relatives or friends: 









: 


Number- - ..... 

IR 

4 

10 

13 

19 

30 

3D 

34 

138 

Feroent .... 

H 

6 

6 

10 

7 

11 

8 

p 

7 

8 

Less expensivo: 









■ 


Number ..... ... . 

34 

4 

44 

13 

40 

24 

43 

66 

356 

Feroent — .. .. .. . 

10 

6 

17 

11 

18 

13 

17 

1« 

16 

Inflizenca of hlgb-achool toaotvers: 









; 


Ntimber...... .... 

0 

e 

16 

8 

14 

6 

31 

10 

80 

Percent 

3 

a 


7 

6 

3 

8 

3 

5 

Visit of oollego roproeentativo; 








! . 



Number.... ... — 

1 

3 


3 

8 

4 

4 

7 

34 

Percent 

4 

4 


3 

3 

3 

3 

e 

1 

3 

Superior quality of work ofTored: 











Number...— - ... 

B9 

23 


30 

49 

33 

48 

73 

804 

Feroent....... ....... .. . ... 

35 

23 

20 

36 

18 

18 

19 

31 

31 

Vocational profeoaionaJ reasons: 











Number— 

60 

17 

m 

37 

09 

63 

64 

88 

444 

Feroent - 

36 

23 

27 

33 

36 

39 

26 1 

30 

36 

Scholarship grsntod: 







! 




Number...........: 

11 

4 

16 

1 

16 

7 

13 

14 

79 

Feroent .. 

6 

6 


1 

6 

4 

6 j 

i 

( 

6 

Beaire to be with friends. 











Number... ... . 




3 

1 

a 

6 

4 

16 

Percent.. . 



.3 

3 

.3 

1 

3 


t 

9 

Oilmr. 











Number 

8 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7 

4 


46 

Fwoent— 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

B 

1 

3 

Total 

330 

76 

366 

119 

M 

iw 

a 

31 

1.743 
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ELEMENTARY- AND HiaH-SOHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Number of schools attended . — ^Table 33 presents facts re- 
lating to the number of different elementary and high schools 
attended by students according to the occupation of their 
parents. As stated in a corresponding section in part II the 
frequent change of school often has a more or less deleterious 
effect on pupils. In order to obtain a measure of extent of 
change by means of which the different occupational levels 
could be compared the percent of students belonging to 
each occupational class who said that they had attended a 
given number of elementary and high schools was computed. 
The resxilts of this calculation are shown in the table. 


Table 33 . — Percent of students who attended certain number of h%gh and 
elementary schools accordvng to father^ s occupation 


Ntuaber of schools 

Father’s occupation 

Total 

Pro- 

fes- 

sional 

Oleri- 

cal 

Skilled 

Busi- 

ness 

Un- 

skilled 

Per- 

sonal 

and 

do- 

mestic 

Farm- 

ing 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

High schools. 










1 percent — 

66 

87 

78 

68 

78 

77 

66 

76 

72 

2 do 

27 


23 

29 

19 


31 

28 

24 

3 do 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 


6 

2 

8 

4 or more do 

2 

1 






1 

1 











Ntimber of cases 

246 

77 

262 

123 

277 


280 

368 

1, 816 

’Rfi.nk- ' 

8 

1 

6 

6 

2 


7 

3 










1 


Blexoentary schools* 




m 






1 I>ercent 

40 

64 

48 ' 


63 

46 

46 

62 

49 

2 do 

32 

26 

33 


32 

31 

40 

32 

82 

3 do 

16 

16 

13 


10 

17 

9 

11 

12 

4 or more ^do 

12 

6 

e 

■d 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Number of oases 

232 

69 

262 

119 

269 

167 

243 

329 

1,670 

T2.d.TLlr 

8 

3 

6 

1 

4 


3 

2 












Composite raxLk: 

8 

1 

6.6 

8.6 

3.6 

B 

6.6 

2 



That one single measure might be obtained which would 
make it easy to compare the occupational groups they were 
ranked on the basis of the percent of students who had 
attended 1, 2, 3, £tnd 4 or more schools. The ranking was 
done by the following procedure: The highest precentage of 
students signifying attendence upon one school only was 
ranked 1 as representing the highest degree of desirability, 
the next highest percentage was ranked 2, and so on, until all 
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who had attended one school only were ranked. In ranking 
those who attended more than one school the opposite pro- 
cedure was employed, namely, that occupational group which 
had the smallest percent of its students attending 2, 3, or 4 
or more schools was considered to possess the highest position 
of desirability, and consequently was ranked 1; the group 
whose percentage was next above the lowest was ranked 2, 
and so on, imtil each occupational group was ranked in each 
item, representing the number of schools attended. 

From this procedure the following rankings were obtained 
for the number of liigh schools attended by the students in 
each occupational class (the smaller numbers representing 
fewer schools attende<l, and hence a greater degree of desir- 
ability): Clerical, 1; unskilled, 2; miscellaneous, 3; personal 
and domestic service, 4; business, 5; skilled, 6; farming, 7; 
and professional, 8. 

The rankings for the fewest elementary schools attended 
are- Business, 1; miscellaneous, 2; clerical, 3; unskilled, 4; 
farming, 5; sidled, 6; personal and domestic service, 7; and 
professional, 8. 

Only two groups maintain the same relative positions for 
both elementary and high schools attended, namely, the 
professional and business groups; both of wliich are rather 
low in the scale, their respective ranks being 8 and 6. 

In order to obtain a composite rank for both elementary 
and bigh-school atton<lance combined the composite ranks 
of each were added and the sums wore reranked. On tliis 
basis the clerical group is first, followed by the miscellaneous 
group. The others in their rank order are: Business, 3.6; 
unskilled, 3.6; personal and domestic service 6; fanning, 
6.5; skilled, 6.6; and professional, 8. 

The accuracy of these rankings was checked by combining 
the individual ranks of the four items under each kind of 
school and then reranking the summation of these individual 
ranks. The relative positions of the groups remain the same 
except for the fact that the business and unskilled groups 
both compete for Uiird place and the skilled and farming 
groups compete for sixth place, which meant that the two 
former groups weare both assigned the rank of 3.5 and the 
two latter, 6.5. 
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JKinds of schools attended . — It was stiowii in part II that 
the kind of school attended appeared to have very definite 
relationship to the achievements and certain other factors of 
students. The extent to which the children belonging to the 
different occupational classes are represented in the various 
kinds of elementary and high schools is shown in table 34. 

The feature of greatest import, perhaps, to be noted m 
this table is the change in the percent of students belonging 
to certain occupational groups who attend a particular kind 
of elementary school and the same kind of high school. 

For purposes of comparison in cases where the percent of 
students in a given occupational group who attend a given 
kind of high school is more than the percent attending the 
same kind of elementary school the change will be designated 
* ‘ positive and if relatively fewer students attend a particu- 
lar kind of high school tban attended the same kind of 
elementary school the change will be designated '‘negative.'' 

On the basis of this procedure it will be observed that the 
greatest negative change takes place in the southern rural 
public schools. In every occupational group the change is 
negative and in most cases of considerable magnitude. The 
differentials in percents of students belonging to various 
occupational classes who attend both public elementary and 
high school in the southern rural communities range from 
— 2.17 to —26.34. The personal and domestic service group 
is at the low extreme with only 2.74 percent of the students 
attending southern rural public high schools as sigainst 4.91 
percent who are attending the same kind of elementary 
school. The group having the highest differential is the 
farmers, 47.10 percent of whose students attended southern 
rural public elementary schools but who dropped to a low 
20.76 percent who attended the same kind of high school. 
For all groups combined there is a negative differential of 
9.68 percent. 

The only other negative change is found in the northern 
city public schools. This change, however, is quite negli- 
gible, amounting to only 0.30 percent for €dl occupational 
groups combined. The greatest negative change in this 
group of schools takes place in the professional class, 11.57 
percent of whose students attend city elementary public 
schools in the North as against 7.81 percent who attend city 
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public high schools in the same section. There is also a 
slight negative change here in the skilled, business, and 
miscellaneous occupational groups. 

The most pronounced positive change for all groups com- 
bined is in the southern private schools or academies, the 
differential being H- 7.79 percent. The differentials in the 
percent of students belonging to various occupational groups 
who attended both southern private elementary schools and 
southern private high schools range from +4.45 to +16.46. 
The personal and domestic workers furnish the low differ- 
ential here, the respective percents of their children attend- 
ing southern private elementary and high schools being 9.28 
and 13.73, while the farmers are again in the lead, furnishing 
the high differential with 5.07 percent of their children having 
attended southern private elementary schools as against 
21.53 percent attending the same kind of high school. 

In the consideration of the changes taking place in the 
southern rural public schools and the southern private schools 
the most notable feature to be observed is the fact that, in 
every occupational group the changes are respectively nega- 
tive and positive; that is, each occupational class sent a 
smaller percent of its children to high schools in the southern 
rural areas than it sent to elementary schools in the same 
section. Conversely, every occupational class sent a larger 
percent of its children to southern private high schools than 
it sent to southern private elementary schools. The educa^ 
tional and social implications of these facts will be discussed 
later. 

Further analysis of table 34 shows that for the southern city 
public schools the greatest positive change took place in the 
farming group, with a differential of +5.65 percent; while 
the most marked negative change took place in the personal 
and domestic service class, the differential being —5.19. 
In the northern city public schools the farming group leads 
in positive differentials, with +2.44 percent; and the pro- 
fessional class is ahead in differentials of a negative character, 
the percent being — 3.76. The public schools of the Border 
States show the highest positive differential for children of 
farmers with a percent of +3.44. The only negative differ- 
ential in these groups of schools is 3 rielded by the unskilled 
group, it being the negligible percent of — O.ID. 
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The data in this table suggest several inferences of con- 
siderable consequence: In the first place, there is very obvious 
in every locality an insistent urge on the part of the Negro 
parents for better educational opportunities for their 
children. It is vividly revealed by the changes found in the 
fanning group and in the southern rtiral schools for all 
groups. 

The second inference to which these data point with con- 
siderable conclusiveneas is the lack of availability of secondary 
school facilities for Negroes in many sections of the South 
and particularly in the rural areas. This lack is revealed in 
a recent study ^ which shows the number of counties with no 
high-school faciJiti^ and those having no 4-yeax hig h schools 
for Negroes; also by a study of the relation between the 
popularization of secondary education and the availability 
of high-school facilities. 

The present study, by approaching the question from 
another angle conhrzns the conclusion of a former study 
regarding lack of availability of high-school facilities for 
Negroes. The manner in which the question will be ap- 
proached here will be to ascertain what kinds of high schools 
absorb the students who are lost by another kind of high 
school as shown by negative difTerentials. If these losses 
are rather consistently absorbed by schools which either are 
better or which the parents consider better, our hypothesis 
nay be considered to have been substantiated. (Findings 
n the National Survey of Seoondazy Education for Negroes 
previously referred to, and facts presented in part II of this 
itudy prove that schools of different kinds and localities vary 
n effectiveness of program as shown by the general criteria 
ipplied.) 

By obsesTving table 34 it Is seen that the children of faxzn- 
jTs who are lost by the southern rural public schools are 
ibsorbed by the schools of the Border States, southern 
)rivate schools, and southern dty^ public schools. The per- 
onal and domestic service group had a negative change in 
he southern rural and southern dty public schools, but had 
■ains in the northern city, southern private, and Border 
»tate schools. Most of the children of unskilled workers 
)st to the southern rural schools were absorbed by southern 

*Oa]ivec, Ambnoe, BtinnAary wammHcn tor 
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private scHools; as is the case for the business group. The 
skilled workers, in changing their children from southern 
rural schools to others send them predominantly to southern 
city, southern private, and Border State schools. The 
clerical group lost students between the elementary and high 
schools in the southern rural communities, and in the south- 
ern cities, but gained in the southern private and Border 
States schools. The clerical group is the only occupational 
class having no students enrolled in southern rural high 
schools. 

The decreases in the professional class, most of which were 
found in the southern rural and northern city schools are 
largely absorbed by southern private schools, although slight 
increases may also be found in northern rural public schools, 
southern city schools, and public schools of the Border 
States. 

This array of evidence seems to be conclusive in substan- 
tiating the theory that, in general, changes in the percent of 
students belonging to the various occupational groups which 
are represented in the different kinds of communities are due 
to a lack of secondary school facilities for Negroes and a 
determination on the part of parents to seek better educa- 
tional opportunities. In the Biennial Survey of Education ® 
it was shown that the greatest migration of Negroes took 
place in States and localities where educational facilities for 
Negroes were meager. 

The final feature of table 34 to which attention is directed 
is the extent of migration taking place within the various 
occupational classes. This is an important factor in the 
background of students, the educational implications of which 
should receive greater consideration. 

B. ECONOMIC STATUS OF PARENTS 

The economic status of families from which students come 
has been shown to be an element of real importance when 
the infiuencing background factors are considered in their 
relation to subsequent school experience and other achieve- 
ments. Book ® found positive relationships between certain 

» United States. Office of Education. Biennial SurveT’ of Education In tlie United States. 
Washington. Oovenunent Printing Office. 1081. (Bulletin 1081. no. SO, voL I. cdx. 17 ) 

• Book. W. P. Op. dt., p. 200. 
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phases of economic status of families and the intelligence of 
students. Other investigators also have found favorable 
relationships between economic status of families and school 
achievement of students-^ 

While in tlie present study correlations were not obtained 
between economic statxis of families and scholastic aptitude 
of students, certain of such factors were related to the occu- 
pation of parents, which, hi turn, was correlated with the 
scholastic aptitude of students. Table 35 furnishes data 
concerning throe of those factors, namely, home ownership, 
ownership of additional property, and monthly income of 
families. 


Tabijs 35 - — Number and pereeiU o/ Mfudento whose parents own their 
own homes, have additional properti/, and have a ifiven median income, 
according to father* s oceujimtton 
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47 
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00 
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333 

173 

301 
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3X61. 41 
153.01 
131.35 

100 78 

80. 11 
88.70 
85.07 
03.50 

1^ l.SOI 

1 

873 

58 

1.580 

04.73 


HOMB OWNBRaUtP 

Of the 1,755 studonta replying concerning home owner- 
ship, 1,361, or 78 percent, aaid their parents owned or were 
buying their homes. This is considerably above the average 
for the countxy as a whole, the 1930 census reporting that 
47 percent of ail families own homes.* Home ownership 
is an important index of the stability and general social 
outlook of a family and bespeaks an industry and a per- 
severance which are valuable assets to students, both as a 
peiBonal possession and as a family tjrait. The rank order 


T ttemsT, 8. e$ut Bmiston, Ruth. Op. elt. 

*The mo rnimiai IrwtlOBtwi thaS sas psnaot at all Hasro anSlw of the country own tb«tr 
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of the different occupational groups in the percent of parents 
belonging to them who own or are buying their homes follows: 
Business, 1; professional, 2; clerical, 3; farming, 4; miscel- 
laneous, 5; skilled, 6; personal and domestic service, 7; and 
unskilled, 8. 

iUDDITIONAL PROPERTY 

Table 35 also gives the percent of students who said their 
parents own additional property. Fifty-three percent of 
the students belong to this group. IDetailed percentages for 
each occupational class are shown in the table. 

PAMIDY INCOME 

Perhaps the most potent factor in determining the econo- 
mic status of a family is its income; and within certain limits 
it seems definitely to affect the cultural status of the family 
and the intellectual status of the children.^ 

Table 35 shows the median monthly income of the families 
represented by students in the present study, according to 
occupational groups. The data were secured by listing 11 
classes of monthly incomes, for example, (1), $50 monthly or 
less; (2), $51 to $75 monthly, and so on to more than $300 
monthly. Students were asked to check the one item best 
representing the total income of their families during the 
previous year (1929). They were told to gzcess if they did 
not know exactly. They were also told to combine the 
incomes of the breadwinner and housekeeper if both were 
working, as well as income from other sources. 

The results show a median monthly income of $94.72 for 
all occupational classes combined. The median income of 
families belonging to each occupational class in rank order 
is shown in the table. Nearly a fifth of the students come 
from families having a monthly income of only $60 or less; 
more than half of the families represented have a monthly 
income of less than $100; while only 15 percent have an in- 
come of more than $200 a month. 

A noticeable feature about these data is the low ranking 
position of the farming group. The incomes of the pro- 
fessional, clerical, and busings groups are more than twice 

• Book^ W. P. Op. dt., p. 211 

Counts, O, S. The Selective OhuBoter of the Amerloen Sohod, Unlveodty of 

Chicago Press, IQSSt. 

Presaey, S. L*. Op. ct. 
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as great as is the income of the farmers, whose median in- 
come is $31.22 below the total median, 

A more significunt fact than the one mentioned, however, 
is the relatively low incomes of the families in all the groups. 
That Negro students, whose parents have an economic 
background represented by so low a range of monthly in- 
come os $63.50 to $101.41, manage to enroll and remain in 
college is one of the enigmas in the Negro's progress. That 
students find it necessary to attempt to pursue their college 
education on so narrow a margin of sitbsistenco presents 
problems which would tax the skill and knowledge possessed 
by the most effectively organised and administered person- 
nel department. One, can well imagine, therefore, what 
damage is doim the educational growth of students where no 
such assistance is provided, as is the case in most Negro 
institutions. 

RATIO OF ROOMS TO OCCUFANTS OF HOMR 

Another index of economic status is the ratio of rooms to 
occupants of a home. How many rooms does the average 
borne in each of the occupational classes possess; and how 
many persons occupy these rooms? Students were asked 
the number of rooms in their homes and the number of 
persons who lived in their homes the previous year (1929). 
Table 36 shows the answers to these questions in terms of 
central tendency. Those answering numbered 1,813, 

Number oj roomn in hnme , — The occupational groups are 
listed in rank order represented by the median number of 
rooms in the homes acc^ording to the various occupational 
classes. The differences lw»twe©n tlio groups are negligible 
in most cases. Two hundred and fifty-one students, or 
14 percent, live in homes having 9 or more rooms, wiiile 65, 
or 4 percent, live in homes with only 3 rooms. 

Number of peraonet in home , — Table 36 also shows the num- 
ber of persons occupying the homes from which students come 
as answered by 1,780 students. The median for the entire 
group is between 4 and 5 persons. The differences between 
tbe various groups are even less here than in the number of 
rooms in the homes. Those coming from homes with 9 or 
more occupants representcni 1 1 percent of the total, while 
27 percent are from homes with 3 or fewer occupants. 
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TabijS! 36 — Median number of rooms in homo and median number of 
persona occupying home^ according to parenVs occupation 


Parent's occupation 

Me<llaa 
number of 
rooroa 

Median 
number of 
persona 

ProfossionsJ 

6. 19 

4.41 

6.08 

4.37 

4.34 

4.46 

4. 11 

4.73 

4.46 



& 14 

Skilled 

fi. 61 

Business. 

6.28 

UnskUled — 

5.03 

Persozml end domestic. 

& 22 

Parmlntg. 

5. 37 

Other.. 

5. es 


Total 

6.6 

4.46 

1,780 

Number repl3rinK----* ...... 

1,813 



From the facts here shown, it is obvious that many families 
whence Negro college students come live in overcrowded 
homes. The importance of adequate living quarters and its 
effect on the study habits and general disposition of high- 
school students cannot be overemphasized. In light of this 
fact the data here presented have some bearing on the natxire 
of the intellectual equipment and personality which Negro 
students bring to college, and suggest certain deffnite tasks 
for a personnel program. 

MODERN CONVENIENCES 

The kind of house in which the families of N^ro college 
students live and the modem conveniences possessed by them 
are shown in table 37, in terms of percent of students mention- 
ing them. 


Table 37 - — JPercent of stttdents vfhoae parents possess certain modem 

corvuenience, according to father* a occupation 


Modem conveniences 
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60 
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34 
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81 
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84 
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83 

71 
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47 

62 
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44 

80 

60 

16 

48 

39 
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68 

91 

67 

74 

61 

68 

27 

63 

58 
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64 

83 

67 

71 

48 

83 

28 

62 

56 
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76 

81 

60 

74 

64 

66 

42 

72 

65 
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19 

68 

41 

61 

82 

48 

18 

53 

33 
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68 

86 

11 

16 

18 

32 

8 

30 

33 
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In determining the rank of the various occupational groups 
the same procedure as was described in the sections just 
preceding was followed here, namely, the occupational class 
with the highest percentage of families possessing a given con- 
venience or type of house was ranked 1 , the occupational class 
possessing the next highest percentage was ranked 2, and so 
on. In the case of ''frame house^', however, the opposite 
method was followed — the highest degree of desirability 
being represented by the lowest porcenU Apartment resi- 
dence was excluded in this ranking. 

The table shows that the clerical groxip ranks first in 7 of 
the 10 items, second in 2, and fourth in 1. Some consistency 
is shown in the skilled class, which invs sixth place in 6 of the 
items and seventh in 2; the unskilled group has seventh place 
in 6 items and sixth place in 3 ; while the farmers rank eighth 
in all items except one in which they are seventh. 

In order to obtaiii an index wliicli would measure all the 
items combined, the composite ranks were computed. The 
occupational groups follow, ranked in descending order in 
terms of the highest percentage of families possessing the 
varioTis modem conveniences; the sums of the individual 
ranks are also shown: Clerical, 15; professional, 33; personal 
and domestic service, 34; business, 35; miscellaneous, 38; 
skilled, 57; unskilled, 68; fanning, 70. 

The possession of mony of these conveniences is essential 
to health and the development of that type of refinement 
and social demeanor demanded in modem society. It 
should be a subject, therefore, of real concern, not only to 
educators and social workers, but to statesmen as well. 

C. INTEI^UGENCE OF STUDENTS 

In part IX the intelligence of students was analyzed in 
terms of the kind of school and community from which they 
came. The present section is an approach to the problem 
from a more detailed analysis — a comparative study of the 
intelligence of students in terms of their parents' occupations 
and their education* 
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OOCUPATIONS OF PAKENTS ANE XNTELLIOENOE OF STUDENTS 

The intelligence of students belonging to each occupational 
class is shown in figure 15 in terms of mean psychological 
scores. It is seen that the clerical group leads when con- 
sidered on the basis of both father's and mother's occupa- 
tions with mean scores of 104-36 and 115.90, respectively. 
The professional group is next with scores of 90.66 and 89.49, 
respectively, on paternal and maternal occupations. 



* Wherever *'zne<lian ** la ased in this figure the word ** mean should be substituted. 


The students whose mothers belong to the clerical and 
business groups have a higher score than the students whose 
fathers belong to those same groups.^® In each of the other 
occupational classes, however, students whose fathers are 
following a given occupation have a higher intelligence than 
those whose mothers follow the same occupations. Before 
any assumptions can be made concerning tbe apparent lower 
intelligence of mothers than fathers who are engaged in 
farming, unskilled and skilled occupations, more should be 

ProbBibly not slfnlfioant because of tbe gnriMjt number of cases. 
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known of other factors which may operate to effect the dif- 
ferences found in the intelligence of the students. 

Figure 16 shows not only the trend in the mean scores of 
different occupational classes, but also indicates the range 
and the overlapping of sc^ores. For example, although the 
mean intelligence of students whose mothers are engaged in 
skilled occupations is lower than that of students whose 
fathers are engaged in those occupations, there were some 
students in the mothers* group wiio made scores much higher 
than the highest in the fathers* group. The only case where 
an occupational group with a mean lower than the preceding 
group does not have some students who reach or exceed the 
highest score made in the preceding group is in the case of 
the farmer. 

DistribviiAm of intelitgenee among ocaupKiiumaZ groups. — A. 
question of consiilerahle importance from a sociological as 
well as an educational |>oini of view is the extent to which 
the occupational classes |>OBsesa students of the highest and 
lowest intelligence. Table 38 contains data which answer 
this question. 

Column 3 shows the percent of students in each occupa- 
tional class reaching or exceeding the mean of the entire 
group <76.01). The clerical group is far in advance of all 
the others in this regaard witli a percentage of 76. The pro- 
fessional group follows with 58 percent. The two groups 
havmg relatively the fewest students who reached or ex- 
ceeded the group mean are the skilled and farming, the 
respective percentages being 38 and 22. 

In order to make a more rig^d selection of the groups hav- 
ing the highest percent of superior students the percent 
making a score of 100 or more was calculated. Column 4 
shows these results. Again the clerical group is ahead with 
44 percent of its students who made a score of 100 or more. 
The professional group is also second again with a percentage 
of 37; while the skilled and farming gmups trail in their 
former respective order with percentages of 24 and lO. 

Of equal importance as the foregoing factor is the absence 
of students with low intelligence from an occupational group. 
Oolumn 5 of table 38 shows that the occupational class hav- 
ing the fewest students who made a score of 50 or less is the 
clerical group with a percentage of 14* The next smallest 
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percentage (28) is represented in the business group. The 
professional class is fourth in this factor, wlxile the same Wo 
groups remain at the bottom as in the two former instances, 
with the following percentages: Skilled, 42; and farming, 61. 

TABiiS 38 . — Percent of students reaching or exceeding group mean; those 
making a score of lOO or more; and those making less than 60, by oo- 
cupation of father 
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1 
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It is interesting to note that when the occupational classes 
are compared on the basis of the presence of superior students 
and absence of inferior ones (by composite ranks) they 
maintain the same relative ranking as when they were com- 
pared on the basis of central tendency, except in the case of 
the business and personal and domestic service groups. 

D. SCHOLASTIC ANO VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND 

ACTIVITIES 

ANTICIPATED COLLEGB MAJOR 

In part I the college subject in which students expressed a 
desire to major was considered in relation to intelligence; iu 
part II the same topic was treated on the basis of the kind 
and location of high school attended. In this section the 
subject will be discussed in terms of the father's occupation. 

Table 39 indicates that 82, or 5 percent, of all the students 
wish to major in agriculture; of this number 43 belong to the 
farming group, which is 16 percent of all students whose 
fathers are farmers. The business group leads in the per- 
cent of students expressing preference for ancient languages 
as a major, with 3 percent. Only 20, or 1 percent, of the 
total 1,880 students mentioned thifl as a desired major. 
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The following subject-matter aelds were mentioned in each 
case as possible college majors by fewer than 20 students, 
and in three cases as few as 1, 3, and 5; Arcliitecture, art, 
botany, geology, journalism, library science, political science, 
philosophy, psychology, physics, religion, speech or expres- 
sion, and zoology. The percent of students choosing these 
subjects ranged from 0.05 to 1. Education, which is the 
most popular subject, is mentioned by 275, or 15 percent, of 
the students. Because of the small number of cases no 
attempt will bo made to analyze them on the basis of occu- 
pational classes. 


Table 39 . — iVumbt^r aritl percent o/ aindentn who plan to major in a given 
suhJrct-maUcr according to father* » occupation 
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Table 39. — Number and perceni of studenie who plan to major in a given 
subject-matter fieldf according to father* s occupation — Continued 


Sabj«ct>inatter field 



Geology 

Number.. 

Percent.. 

Histcary* 

Number. 

Percent 

Home economics: 

Nxjmber. 

Percent 

Journalism. 




Number 3 

Percent J 


Library science: 

Number 

Percent 

Matbematics 


Number 8 

Percent 3 



Modem language: 

Number .... 

Peroent..^ 

Music: 

Number 

Percent 

Philosophy: 

Numb^ 

Percent 

Physics* 

Nximber 
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Political science. 

Number 
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Psychology. 

Numb^. 
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Religion 

Number 
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Sociology: 

Number .... 

Percent. ...... 

Speech or expression: 

Number ... 
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Zooloj^' 

Number 

Percent.... 




Other* 


Number 13 IS 13 9 1 9 


Percent A 7 6 8 3 


Total number 238 78 258 JIU 280 
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TabIiSi 40 — F*erceni of students expressing preference for a given occupO'^ 

^^on, accord^ng to occupatiorx of parents 
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. 1 





mum 



Father .... 

77 

* j 

4 

3 


2 


13 

172 

Mother ... 

7W 

» : 

& 

•fc 




12 

269 

FarmlnR ! 

Father 

hS 

1 

2 

4 

■i* b 

3 

^hi 

8 

260 

Mother- ... .. 

7.1 

4 

B ^ 



li 


8 

51 

Miscellaneous: 










Father.... 

77 

1 

3 I 

3 

0 

1 


17 i 

327 

Mother...... 

77 




o 

1 

1 

13 

1»065 

Total. 










Father— 

7H 




o 

1 

1 

13 


Mother.. ... 

77 

L 

wKBi 


1 o 

i 

1 

1 

12 



NOTX.-'Read tahki thiw Of th« ittutlantu wlitmtt fatharH nro in th<» T«rof«wiilt>naI iiroupr 78 
percent also alacttKl a proffiMilnnnl nuroar: 1 «mmi than 1 itar(<e>nt rtioMi a oloflcaJ oooupation, etc. 
Of ibe atudanta wlumo nmtborn w«n> In tho itrtifeMiniml 77 of them prefarred a profea- 

sUmal oocupatioo; 1 percent, clericail. etc. 


A feature in this tnbie of spoeinl interest^ however^ is the 
large percentage of Htiidents of the tmakiUod and farming* 
groups who planned to major in education. The total num- 
ber of students front tltose two groups having such an antici- 
pation was 103^ or 37 percent, of ail who named education as 
a major. This is a larger ratio than all tlie students of these 
t\^o occupational classes bear to the total 1,880 students, 
their representation being only 31 percent. 

If we assume that these students are to become teachers, 
this preponderance of entrants into the profession from 
economic strata whose intelligence ranking is relatively low, 
unless these parUcular individuals are the highest ranking 
students in their respective groups — which is improbable, 
then this fact has wide social implications. 
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OHOICB OF A OABBBR 

Equally important as the choice of a major and having 
more far-reaching significance is the choice of a life career. 
Do Negro college students show any evidence of diversifi- 
cation in the selections they make? What relation have 
their choices to the occupations of their parents? These 
questions are answered in table 40. It is seen that the choices 
are predominantly professional, for each occupational group 
and for all combined; and except in the case of the profession^ 
class, the occupations of the parents have no apparent 
influence on the occupational choice of the students. This 
is true for both mothers and fathers. 

Of the fathers, those engaged in business and skilled occu- 
pations seem to influence the students most greatly in choos- 
ing the occupations in which they are engaged, the respective 
percentages of students choosing them being 10 and 6. Of 
the mothers, the farmers appear to have a greater influence 
than any maternal occupational class, the percentage being 10. 

INFLTJBNOBS IN CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 

Although the opinion of an individual is not entirely 
dependable in matters so subtle as the various influences on 
his behavior, the students, nevertheless, were asked to 
designate the factors which they believed influenced them 
most in making their occupational choices. Table 41 reports 
these results. '^Belief in your ability in field and ‘^desire 
to serve” were the two factors most frequently named, the 
respective percentages of the combined groups naming ^em 
being 44 and 36. 

Students of the personal and domestic service and clerical 
classes lead in expressing belief in their ability, with percent- 
ages of 51 each, wlule those in the farming and unskilled 
groups surpass ihe others in naming ^Mesire to serve” as a 
motive in selecting their vocations. Forty percent in each 
group named this factor. 
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Table 41 . — JPerccnt of utmit'ntH nnyoing factors which influenced thezr 
choice of a roralton^ Ktccording to occupation of father 






InfluenchiK fuetom 





1 


£ 

> 

i 




CO 

a 

o ca 

s 

I- 


SO 

Pflther’a oocupolion 

O 

*S 

‘n 

m 

fc 

'3 

M 

-< 

e 

1 

s 

i 

a 

Things read 

Belief In your 
infield 

Father's or in 
oocupatio 

ii 

s> 

other 

Number of case 

i 

Frofesslonnl 

1 I 

t 

u 

1 

4 

37 

; 

0 

41 

■1 

0 


232 

niarli^l - ^ ^ - 

E 4 

1 

X 

3 

3:t 

1 

61 




75 

Skilled 

' U 

1 ** 

** 

ft 

» 


3 

3ft 

u 

44 


2 


255 

Business... . 

1 

3 

2 

:i4 

1 

40 


3 


117 

Unskilled.. .. - 

1 

4 

1 

40 

1 

44 

HWMI 

1 


273 

Personal and domestic 

1 

3 

2 

32 

1 

ftl 

1 

1 


1S2 

Panning 

7 

4 

» 

ft 

40 

I 

3A 



1 

272 

Other - 

U 

1 


2 

34 

1 

4ft 

Hwi 


3 

335 

Total - ... 

A 

2 

3 

3 

3« 

I 

44 

2 

■ 

2 

1,741 


E. EXTR.ACURRIOTJt.UM INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Tids section will <lcal with the oxtracurriculum interests 
and activities of students accordinfif to the parents^ occupa- 
tions. The topics to be treated will be of two major kinds — 
those of an intellectual nature and those of a social nature. 
The subjects to be discussed under the first are: Hooks and 
magazines in the homes of students; books and magazines 
read by students; and extent and kinds of Negro newspapers 
taken in homes of students. The social phase of the section 
will deal with: Organization membership; ofdces held; hob- 
bies engaged in; cultural expenonces; prizes and honors 
won; travel experience; and religious interests and con- 
nections. 

INTRLtBCTUAl, INTKRBBTS AND AOTIVITIBS 

Number of hooka and magazinea in homes . — Blgure 16 
shows the number of books in the homes of students accord- 
ing to fathers’ occupations, and table 42 gives the nutmber 
of magazines taken in the homes of students. The median 
number taken in the homes of the 1,734 students who replied 
is 2.13. The children of the pzofessional and clerical grou]^ 
lead both in the number of books and magazines in their 
homes on basis of father’s occupation. 
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TABiiB 42 — M^ian numher cf magazinea taken in students* homes 

according to occupation of parents ' 


Parent's occupation 

A^fedian 

father’s 

occupa- 

tion 

Median 

mother's 

occupa- 

tion 

Prof&ssionfil 

3,2 

2. 92 

1 9A 
2.29 
1.84 

1. 0ft 

1 93 

2. 16 

2.00 

1 66 
1.82 

1 66 
.66 
1.62 

2 29 

2. 18 

Clerfcnl - 

Skills - 

Business 

XTnskllled - - 

P6rsotxdl &nd dornMttt: tt©rvloe, - - 

P&rtnlnff ^ ^ - ....... ........ 


Total . 

Number of oases........ . - .. 

2. 13 
t»734 

2. 13 
1.734 



Number of hooks students read . — While the books anc 
magazines found in the homes of students is an importani 
index of the cultural opportunities afforded them^ the kind 
and extent of use are more important factors. In th< 
absence of data, according to parental occupation on kindj 
of books possessed and read, the extent students read book 
found in their homes or elsewhere was ascertained by re 
questing the number of books, excluding regular schoo 
assignments, which they voluntarily read during their high 
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school cfiroors. Tuhlof prosonts the results of this inquiry. 
The clerical and professional groups are first and second, 
respectively, on the basis of father's occupation, while the 
business group ranks first and skilled and professional 
classes are second on the basis of mother's occupation. 
The median number of books read by all students combined 
is 21. The two lowest ranking occupational groups are the 
xmskillod and fanning according to the occupations of both 
fathers and mothers. 

Ki7ids oj magazines f{tude?itH read , — Table 44 shows the 
number and percent of students belonging to each occupa- 
tional class who read certain kinds of magazines during 
their liigb-scbool careers, i^opular and fiction magazines 
are read most widely by the students of the professional 
claas, and least by those of the farming group. All are 
aboxit equally interested in current events, the percents 
ranging from for the personal and domestic service class 
to 37 for the unskilled. 

Detailed analysis regarding only two other kinds of 
magazines will be made here, namely, literary and Negro. 
In the first instance the clerical group leads with a percent- 
age of 13, and for the Negro magazines the business group 
leads with 1 1 percent. Attention is called in this connection 
to the level of intelligence of students w'ho read certain kinds 
of magazines disitussed In part I. 

Table 43. — number o/ hooka pupils voluntarily read during 

iheir high^sehooi career^ according to parents^ occupations 


OoeuptttloD of parents 

McKllan 
number of 
t>ooka read 
aooordlne 
to ftither’a 
occupation 

Median 
number of 
books read 
according 
to mother's 
occupation 

Profe^^ioiMl ................................ 

27 

25 

rierlc*il. . . . 

22 

23 

SklliMt 

21 

25 

Btisineee 

24 

26 

Unekllted . 

18 

12 

P«nMmaI end domestic. . 

21 

17 

Parralnie 

IS 

13 

MisoelUneotu 

21 

22 

Total . . 

21 

21 

Number of eeaea. - 

1.873 

1. 673 
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TabXjB 44, — Number and -percerU of students who read certain Joinds of 

magazines, according to occupation of father 


Kinda of uiuKtusinos road 


Eatber’s oocupatlon 

Popular and fic* 
tton 

Carrent events 

% \ 

ll; 

S| 

1 

Public opinion 

a 

1 

Physical culture 
and(HitdoOT 

1 

0 

1 

1 

D 

B 

4 

B 

5 

B 

8 

B 

10 

U 

U 

Frofessloiial: 












Number 

101 

157 

57 


80 

13 

81 

5 

6 

45 

601 



20 

33 

11 

0 

G 

3 

G 

1 

1 

9 


Olerlcal’ 











Number 

28 

50 

15 

18 

6 

8 

30 

a 

1 

16 

160 

Percent 

18 

85 

0 

8 

4 

2 

18 

1 

1 

10 


Skilled 












Number — - 

87 

178 

55 

51 

87 

18 

32 

0 

5 

40 


Percent — - 

17 

85 

13 

10 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1 

8 


Business. 










Number.......^ .... 

48 

88 

34 

30 

38 

1 

14 

1 

3 

35 

261 

Peroent.. 

18 

84 


8 

11 


5 


1 

10 


UnsklUed. 












Number ....... 

87 

187 

53 

44 

85 

0 

35 

a 

8 

65 

607 

P6r C6I1 1 ^ - 

17 

87 

18 

9 

7 

3 

5 



11 


Personal and domestic: 









HI 


Number 

<») 

108 

36 

48 

17 

18 

33 

19 

■n 

86 

852 

Parocnt.«»« p. . . 

10 

81 

7 

13 

5 

4 

0 

G 


10 


Farming. 









IHlHI 


Number.. ... 

75 

174 

51 

84 

SO 

11 

33 

5 

2 

61 

476 

Percent^.. . 

15 

87 

18 

7 

8 

3 

5 

1 


11 


Miscellaneous. 











Number 

133 

354 

106 

74 

40 

31 

55 

11 

18 

69 

785 

Percent 

17 

84 

14 

9 

5 

8 

7 

1 


9 


























Number 

fl2n 

1,231 

433 

sas 

383 

84 

213 

55 

38 

338 

3,548 

Percent 

18 

84 

13 

9 

7 

3 

5 

2 

1 

10 



Negro newspapers in homes , — ^In addition to the reading of 
Negro magazines, mentioned in the section just preceding, 
the presence of Negro newspapers in the home is an index of 
race consciousness and race pride. 

In order to obtain information concerning this matter stu^ 
dents were asked to list the Negro newspapers taken in their 
homes. Three clasaifi cations were then made as follows: 
National, local, and combination of the two. National 
Negro newspapers include such weeklies as The Chicago 
lyefender^ The Afro^Arnerioan^, The PiUabwgh Courier^ etc. 
Local papers refer to those published in or near the home of 
the student and which have a more limited circulation than 
those of a national character. Table 45 gives the number 
and percent of students in whose homes each kind of paper 
was taken, and those who had a combination of the two. 
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The farminp; and skilled groups lead in subsoiibing to 
national Negro weeklies. The farming group also leads in 
taking local Negro papers. In taking a combination of the 
two, however, it ranks last. The clerical and professional 
groups rank lowest iii taking national Negro weeklies only, 
and are at tho bottom in taking local Negro papers only; but 
in subscribing to a combination of the two they rank first. 
The percent of students reporting both national and local 
Negro newspapers in their homes for each occupational 
group is shown in column 7 of tho table. 

Tablb 4t5*'^Nu7nb^r and percent of ttiudente who come from homes where 
certain hinds of Negro newspapere are taken according to peUemaZ occu- 
palion 


FAth«r*« oooapAtion 

KatUmal 

Docal 

Comblnotlon 

Total 

Num- 

b«r 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

oent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

t 

n 

a 

B 

B 

e 

B 

8 

Prof«rtitmA] 

37 

17 

08 

33 

100 

31 


CterlcfU 

3 

7 

34 

34 

41 

30 

70 

SkOlod 

A9 

27 

73 

33 

87 

40 


* t m a ........... 

31 

10 

43 

30 

4S 

43 

108 

UluklllAd. ......... ... 

03 

33 

87 

37 

83 

33 

230 

I^nonul «R<! clam«Mtle.. .. 

4a 

30 

04 

40 

63 

34 

161 

Fanning.... - 

40 

9S 

70 

47 

40 

35 

163 

M{>O6llAIM0ir« ......... 

77 

20 

106 

33 

130 

30 

305 


BOClAS« INTSRB8T8 AND ACTIVITIES 

a 

Table 46 proRants facte regarding membership in organiza- 
tions, offices held, hobbies engaged in, and general cultural 
experiences had by students, according to paternal occupa- 
tions. In parts i and II the nature and kind of these activi- 
ties in which students participated were discussed in some 
detail. Here only the total number of students participating 
and the median activities engaged in by each student will be 
treated. 

Information concerning each of the four items respectively 
is shown in columns 2 to 9. In each item the clerical and pro- 
fessional groups rank first, and the farming group ranks 
lowest. 

jPrises <Lnd honors won 6y studenia , — considerable shift is 
noted in the rank order of the different occupational classes 
when wo consider prizes and honors won in the various types 
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of activities. Table 47 presents data on this point. Stu- 
dents were asked to list the prizes and honors which they won 
during their high-school careers. The percent of students 
belonging to each occupational class winning prizes and hon- 
ors of various kinds is shown in the table. 

Travel expenence of students . — ^Distance alone is no crite- 
rion of the value of travel experience, but it is one important 
index. In order, therefore, to ascertain the extent of travel 
experience of students, they were asked to indicate the great- 
est distance they had traveled away from home, excluding 
the trip to college. Table 48 gives the resxilts of this inquiry. 


TabijZI 46 . — Extracurriculum inter eats and activities of atudenta accordvttg 

to occupation of father 


Father's oooupation 

Ontanlxatlon 

membership 

; OffiooB held 

Hobbles en- 
RSKOd in 

E;xx)erlences 

had 

Num- 

ber 

Mo- 

dlan 

Num- 

ber 

Me- 

dian 

Num- 

ber 

Me- 

dlSkU 

Num- 

ber 

Me- 

dian 

1 

B 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

7 

8 

9 

Profeesiosksl 

Clerical-... 

Skilled 

Busineea 

TJnslcmed 

Peisoxial and domestic 

Parznltifir 

Miscellaneous 

Total... .................. 

22ft 
fttt 
24ft 
107 
202 
170 
251 1 
341 

3.20 

3.02 

2.83 

3.88 

2.82 

2.45 

2.43 

2.75 

lAO 

m 

ISO 

77 

182 

100 

152 

225 


22R 

73 

243 
lift 
203 

1 108 

244 
338 

2.72 
2.02 
2.42 
2.50 
3.30 
% 38 
2.01 
3.88 

243 

78 

281 

123 

280 

182 

262 

367 

7.43 
&28 
e.84 
7.18 
6.67 
7 19 
5 62 
6.11 

i7«71 

2.72 

1, 150 

1. 10 

l.ft73 

2.38 

1,786 

5 70 


TABi.a 47 , — JPerceni of atudenta who won certain prizea and honora during 
their high-achool career, according to father* a occupation 


Kinds at prixss at honors won 


Father's oocmpatlon 

Sports 

Music 
and arts 

Liter- 
ary and 
dra- 
matics 

! 

Sootal 

Rell- 
: gloua 
and 
dvio 

Solen- 

tlflo 

and me- 
chani- 
cal 

Num- 
ber of 

C8&69 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

ft 

7 

8 

Ptofeeslonal-. ........... ... 

28 

4 

07 


30 

4 

138 

Cl^oal 

81 

9 

80 


8 

8 

88 

Skilled 

28 

7 

35 


in 

7 

146 


SH 

8 

64 


88 

3 

03 



UxiBklUed 

IS 

11 

88 


38 

7 

138 

Feraonsl and domesUo... ........ 

87 

le 

44 i 

2 

33 

4 

88 

Farming............. ....... 

17 

7 

64 


38 

7 

122 

MkMellaneous.. _....! 

88 

11 

00 1 


19 

5 

171 









Total 

26 

0 

04 

1 

24 ’ 

6 I 

807 
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TABiiB 48 , — Number arui percent of Htutlenia who traveled a gzven distance 

from home 



Number 

Percent 

1 to .'lO miloH ... . , , . 

54 

3 

51 to KM) iiillKH . 

100 

0 

lOl to IW) mlU^iv . , , 

102 

6 

151 to 200 .. . . . 

146 

8 

201 to lf50 »»l«vs . .. 

119 

7 

251 to^ttM) mlUvi , .. . 

1H7 

11 

Mor« Umn 300 miloti. ... .. 

1.061 

60 

TouO . ... . ... 

1,769 



It is interest to note that practically 00 percent of the 
total group of students had traveled more than 300 miles; 
and only 3 percent ha<l traveled as short a distance as 50 
miles or loss. The professional and biisinoas groups surpass the 
others in thertdativo numbers of their students who traveled 
more than 300 miles. The difterence between the occupational 
groups whoa<% students liave traveled given distances are not 
pronoxinced except in the case of students who traveled more 
than 300 miles. 

Religiiyus actbntieH,-- The number and percent of students 
who attendcnl church and Sunday school with a given fre- 
quency according to paternal occupation are shown in table 
49, The datii here concerning the liigh percentage of clerical 
students attending church and Sunday school lead one to 
wonder why tliese students did not make a better showing in 
prizes and honors won In matters of a religious and civic 
nature. 

The denominational affiliaiion of students is shown in 
table 50. The Baptist denomination claims 40 percent of all 
the students; the A.M.K, church is next; followed by the 
M.E. 

The farming and unskillcHi groups lead in the proportion of 
students wlio are Baptists, the respective percents being 63 
and 50. The groups having the smallest number of students 
who are members of the Baptist church are those from the 
businees and cleiical groups. It is interesting to note that 
1,732, or 95 percent, of all the students claimed church 
meml^rahip. 
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Table 49. — N'umber and percerd. of students %oho said they attended church 
and Sunday school whxle in high school with a given frequency^ according 
to paternaX occupation ^ 


1 

PatenxaJ oocapatlon 

Did not iittoml 
at nil 

Attcn<lQd 

Mt)metlmo 

Attended 

regularly 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

l)cr 

Per- 

cent 

1 

* 

S 

4 

mi 

0 

7 

8 

ProfesfiionAl 

1 


42 


205 


248 

•TO 

Ol6rioGtl-.-P - - ^ 



n 


07 

oo 

85 

Skilled 

2 

I 

AO 


205 

77 

7o 

266 

Sualneas 



30 

24 

04 

76 

1 04. 

Unskilled.. 

1 


A1 

IK 

232 

82 

004. 

Persoixal and domestic 

1 

1 

40 

22 

145 

78 

186 

Panning 

2 

1 

A3 

10 

227 

80 

282 

MisoeUaneoos... — 



78 

21 

286 

70 

861 

Total 

7 


364 

20 

1.461 

80 

1,882 


Table 60. — Number and percent of students who were affiXiaXed with 
certain church denominations during their high-school career , according 
to paternal occupation 
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F. WORK FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

What bearing: lias paternal occupational class to which 
a student bok>nj?a on tiio amount of work he did in high 
school and the amount ho expects to do in college for bis 
self-support? TabU*s 51 and 52 answer this questdon. 

HKUK-SUPPOHT IN HIOH BCHOOD 

In order to obtain an index by wlxich to compare the 
different occupational classes in terms of the extent to which 
students worked for their self-support a composite rank was 
obtained* Kach occupational group was ranked according 
to the percent of students who said they did not work at all, 
and according to the percent who said they earned varying 
amounts of their support* In the first instance — those who 
earned none of their support^ — the highest percentage was 
ranked first, the next higiiest, second, and so on. 


TabliB 51. — Js/umber and percent of atttdents who earned a given amount 
of their support while in high eehoot^ according to occupation of father 



Amount of support earned 

Num- 

Fatb«r*t ooeup»tloD 

None 

One 

third 

One 

half 

Two 

thlrda 

AU 

berof 

cases 

t 

t 

3 


6 

4 

7 

ProfaasloQ*!: 

1 

1 





Number..... 

142 

43 


10 

19 

347 

ParoeDt ^ 

417 

17 


0 

8 

Clvrloal: 

Number 

«7 

18 

1 4 

a 

3 

78 

Peroeut. ........................ 

72 

17 

6 

3 

8 

SkUled; 



Number.. 

101 

09 

88 

83 

38 

260 

Peroeot. 

38 

20 

14 

12 

10 


Boilneea: 





Number.... — 

n 

27 

16 

6 

7 

126 

Pereeut. ............................. 

67 

22 

12 

4 

6 


UnefcUled. 



Number ..... 

ZIO 

73 

42 

28 

30 

383 

Pwoent 

42 

26 

16 


7 


Pereoxiel exKt domeetto: 



Number... 

91 

37 

26 

16 

16 

186 

Percent . ............................. 

49 

1 

20 

14 

9 

B 


Perming: 

89 



Number.. 

88 1 

60 

42 

51 

276 

Percent. 

» 

20 

14 

16 

18 


Other: 

78 




Number .... 

206 

43 

26 

17 

364 

Percent 

60 

20 

12 i 

7 , 

6 


TotaJ: 


i 





Number 

874 

390 

286 

108 

160 

1,827 

Penienfe.. - .......... 

48 

21 

18 

9 

9 
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Table 52. — NuThber and percent of stndente who expect to earn a given 
amount of their support while in college ^ according to father* a occu^ 
potion 


Father's occupation 

Non© 

Ono 

third 

Oil© 

tmir 

Two 

thirds 

AU 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

1 

X 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Professional: 

113 

40 





Number 

37 

IS 

23 

231 

Perosnt. - 

4l» 

17 

1 

a 


Clerical 



Number — 

4A 

13 

8 

4 

4 

74 

Forcont - 

62 

16 

11 

A 

1 6 

ShUled; 




Number... — ...... 

76 

63 

37 

36 

61 

262 

Per cent. 

2I> 

24 

14 

14 

16 

Business: 


Number 

64 

23 

11 

12 

8 

118 

Per oent. 

64 

1 

If) 

2 

10 

7 

Unslcilled. 

34 



Number... .... — 

ei 

63 

43 

36 

270 

Percent--..* 

34 

23 

13 

10 

14 

Personal and domestic* 


Number ..... 

63 

40 

22 

34 

22 

24 

183 

Percent 

34 

12 

12 

13 

ParmiuR: 

46 

" 

Number..... ...... 

67 

41 

46 

86 

31 

276 

Percent. 

31 

17 

16 

17 

Miscellaneous: 


Number ..... 

147 

H2 

44 

40 

42 

366 

Percent - 

41 

23 

12 

11 

13 



Total: 







Number............ 

666 

362 

246 

321 

277 

1,766 

Percent 

37 

21 

14 

12 

16 




The opposite procedure was followed in rankinj; the other 
items, it being assumed that a low percent of students who 
had to earn any given amount of his support indicated a 
high degree of desirability and hence should bo ranked j&rst, 
etc. After each of the columns 2 to 6 was ranked, these 
ranks were added and their sums were ranked. As a result, 
the following ranking for each occupational class was ob- 
tained: Clerical, 1; professional, 2; miscellaneous, 3; busi- 
ness, 4; personal and domestic service, 5; unskilled, 6; 
skilled, 7; and farming, 8. 

The clerical group, having first ranking in each place, had 
a composite score of only 5 as compared with 36 for the 
fanning group. 

SBLP-SUrPORT IN CODDBaS 

The same procedure was used here as was used in the fore- 
going section in determining the extent to which students 
belonging to the various occupational groups expected to 
earn their support in college. The clerical group stands first 
again with a composite score of 6. The next group having 
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the largest percent of aiudents who do not expect to earn 
any of their stipport and tlie smallest percent who expect to 
earn varying amounts is the business group whose composite 
score is 12!. other groups follow in ranh order with 

their composite ac^ores: l^ofeasional, 18; miscellaneous, 21; 
personal and <lomestic service, 28; unskilled, 30; farming, 32; 
and skilled, 33. 

a. EDUCATION Ol^ PARENTS ACCORDING TO PARENTAL. 

OCCUPATIONS 

MKOIAM VKAHS OF SCHOOnmO OF PARENTS 

Replies wore received from 1,726 students concerning 
father's education mid from 1^751 concerning mother's 
education. The various possible levels of training were 
listed and students were asked to indicate by checking in 
the appropriate columns the amount of schoolmg their parents 



FfoentB 17.— Meditui y«Mr» of MtHwIlnc attalnBd by parents of studonts aooordlng to Catlier^a 

oocupatlon. 


had. They were told if the exact sunount was not known to 
estimate it. 

Figure 1 7 shows the median years of schooling attained by 
fathers and mothers of students according to fathers' occupa- 
tions. The fathers have more schooling than the mothers 
in the professionai and clerical groups, but in all others the 
mothers are ahead. The rank order of each occupational 
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group as may be observed is the same for both fathers and 
mothers. 

Grouped according to mother's occupation, the mothers 
who are engaged in the various occupational callings have 
more education than the fathers in all vocational classes 
except clerical and skilled as shown by figure IS. In the 
former the schooling of the mothers and fathers is the same, 
11.5 years; in the latter the fathers suzpass the mothers by 
the negligible diJfference of 0,01 of a year. The rank order for 
both mothers and fathers is the sanxe for all groups except the 
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rxotnui la — M edi an yeaza of aobooUnc ^tatisad by parents sooording to motbcr*s oooai>stiQn. 

unskilled and farming; the education of the farming fathers 
being 0,5 greater than that of the unskilled fathers. 

f'iguxe 19 shows the percent of all students combined whose 
fathers and mothers attained varjdng amounts of schoolii^. 
There are 50 percent of the students whose fathers had from 
1 to 8 years of elementaxy training as compared with 45 per- 
cent for the mothers. Students whose fathers obtained from 
1 to 4 years of high-school training amotmted to 30 percent^ 
while 38 percent of the mothers attained this level. More 
mothers than fathers had from. 1 to 4 years of college training, 
the respective percents of students reporting this level of 
training being 15 and 14. However, in graduate and profes- 
skmal training the fathers far surpass the mothers; 5 percent 
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of the students reportinfj; fathers in this class and only 2 per- 
cent roportinp: mothers. 

More fathers than mothers also had 4 years of college 
trainings the percent of students reporting tliis level of school- 
ing being, respectively, 7 and 6. On the other hand, students 
reporting mothers who spent 4 years in high school surpassed 
those reporting fathers with that level of training, with 
respective percents of 18 and 12. 

In general, the data presented in figures 17, 18, and 19 
substantiate the conclusions of two other studies. That 
there seems to bo a pronounced tendency for Negro girls to be 
favored over boys in the proportion who go to school, which 



10. — Barotnt of MudonUi wboa* mothor* aad tetheri attained a given amount of 

aohnolim. 


fact is refiecied in dijGTerence of schooling obtained by mothers 
and fathers. 

There are also important sociological implications here if 
the inference may be drawn, which seems tenable, that a 
lazge proportion of Negro women many men in most occu- 
pational levels who have lees schooling than they themselves 
have. The converse is true, however, with respect to the 
professional and clerical class^. 

a OaUTvr, Ambroaa, Kdoeatlon lor Nacroac. Op. ait. 

- Rural Rtanaotanr Bdooatlaa Ajbook Nagroaa Undar Jaanaa BniMraiains Taaobare. 
Waahtivtoa, Oo'yamnant Friutlas OOea, 296S. CU OfDoa Rdaoaition BaUatln 1088 » 
aa. &> 







PAKT IV: SUMMARY, CONCLrUSIONS, AND 

SUGGESTIONS 

The immediate objective of this study was to make a sur- 
vey of the social, economic, academic, intellectual, and cul- 
tural background factors of Negro college students. Its 
ultimate purpose is to reveal facts, establish trends, and sug- 
gest principles which may serve as guides in improving edu- 
cational conditions, and upon which a program of personnel 
work may be promulgated. 

The treatment of tlie report has in general centered around 
the following topics: School and college relations; intelli- 
gence of students; scholastic and vocational interests and 
activities; extracurriculum interests and activities; and gen- 
eral family status. Part I was a discussion of those topics 
from a more or less personal angle, having to do with the 
factors and characteristics of students. Part II approached 
the various subjects in terms of the kinds of schools the 
students attended. Part III dealt with the topics according 
to the occupations of parents. 

In the consideration of the findings presented here the one 
outstanding fact which constantly emerges is that of indi- 
vidual and group differences among Negro college students. 
These differences have not been found to be peculiar to the 
Negro, however, as similar differences were found to exist 
among white students. The main difference, as far as the 
two races are concerned seems to be one of degree rather 
than of kind; the past and present status of the Negro tending 
to accentuate his condition, and to cause unfortunate cir- 
cumstances to affect him more quickly and seriously. 

Some of the more important conclusions resulting from our 
findings are given here, together with a few supporting data- 

CONOLUSIONS ANI> FINDmOS 

1. The idea of educating the Negro at public expense is 
rapidly beiug recognized and accepted. 

The present study shows that nearly three fourths, or 72.9 
percent, of the Negro college students come from the public 
102 
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high schools of tho soutlicrn and ""Border States; and that 
59 percent are enrolh'd in ptiblic colleges. This college 
enrollment in piihiie institutions indicates a decided trend 
upward during tlie past live ycaira (sec discussion in part I). 

2. Private s<‘hools ai\tl colleges still have a large responsi- 
bility in the e<lueation of Xegrt>es. 

Although public s<*h<H>is and colleges for Negroes have made 
tremendous gains, the Negro still looks to the private schools 
and colleges to lilt a need which has so long been neglected. 
Our data show that nearly seven tenths of the teachers in 
Negro public liigh s4‘hools are trained in private institutions, 
the percent btung b8.0. This conclusion is also borne out by 
the fact tluit the percent of students attending private high 
schools is liiuch gr«*aU*r tlian the percent who attended private 
elementary schools, being, respectively, 15.85 and 6.96; and 
by the more iniportant f*M‘t that 41 percent are finding their 
opportunity for higher education in private colleges. Fur- 
tliemiore, in anntya'dng the changes from elementary to high 
school made by student.s belonging to the various occupational 
classes, it w as found that in every case the change taking 
place in the private s<*hools showed an increase. 

3. There is a luck of availability in many localities of 
N^ro collegos doing a <|uallty of work commensurate with 
the needs and ambitions of the race. 

Evidence of this conclusion is revealed in the small percent 
of students who live witliin a 50-mile radius of the colleges 
they are attending, and the reasons students give for attend- 
ing certain colleges. 

4. There is a significant difference in the scholastic apti- 
tude of students in tiie various Negro colleges. 

The range of average intelligence of each group of fresh- 
men in the different colleges as shown by the median psycho- 
lo^cal scoreB is 20.33 to 131, The students of 13 colleges 
failed to show a general average as high as the median for 
all students combined (60.97 These group differences, 
as indicated by the central tendency, are significant factors 
which should coimnand the attention of both school and 
o>}lege authorities. 
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5- There is serious lack of selectivity in Negro colleges as 
shown by the heterogeneity of their student bodies. 

This dissimilarity is seen in the scholastic aptitude of 
students. Although there is a consistent and pronounced 
difference in the median scores made by students of different 
colleges, practically every grade of intelligence is represented 
in each college, some of the brightest students being fo\md 
in many of the colleges having the lowest average scores, and 
some of the dullest being found in those having the highest 
average scores. 

Our data also show that students who have had academic 
failures are represented in large numbers, in most of the 
colleges, along with those who have succeeded academically. 

In addition, it is found that every occupational class, a 
great variety of home conditions, and a rather general cross- 
section of students with varying amounts of acadenodc prep- 
aration and from most levels of cultural and economic stattis 
(excepting the high-income group) are represented in most 
of the colleges. 

There seems to be little serioirs effort on the part of either 
high school or college to identify the superior student, and 
a43sure to him an opportunity for higher education. 

6. Colleges need to make some effort to adjust reqtiire- 
ments and offerings in terms of the backga:x>und of students. 

The variety of individual and group differences revealed 
by this study, the differences in communities, schools, and 
home life from which the students come demand a degree of 
flexibility in the administration of admissions and curriculum 
requirements and a closer relationship between the offerings 
and needs of students. 

The fact that the students in general offered the same 
subjects, in the same amounts for admission to college, prob- 
ably indicates too much rigid uniformity in college entrance 
requirements. 

7. Apparently, there is a serious lack of adaptation of the 
high-school progrcun to the varying needs and capacities of 
stmientB. 

There is too much retardation of superior studscnts. Thfo 
hypothesis is proved by the number of students who had 
sufiimwtly high scholastic aptitude to Aniah the bigh-sohocl 
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course in a shorter porioti titan the average student, but who 
were required to ntove along at the same slow pace as the 
others. This is shown not only by the fact that practically 
all the students spent 4 years or more in high school, but 
by the advanced age of many of the brightest students at 
entrance into college. 

On the other hand many students are accelerated faster 
than their abilities wouhl w'arrant. This is particularly shown 
by the fact that some students who entered college directly 
after graduation from high school were extremely young, yet 
their 8<diolastic aptitude w'as far below the average. 

Failures of students w'ho have superior ability show 
either a lack of interest due to maladjustment, ill adapta- 
tion of abilities to task, or failure to work up to level of intel- 
ligence. Such students, as well as many others who never 
actually fail, sliould be placed in proper relation to their work 
in order to assure success rather than failure. 

There are tlireo other facts revealed by the present study 
which indics.te a lack of adaptation of high-school program 
to the varying needs of students. First, is the limited range 
of subjects which a student may take and the small percent 
of students taking even this limited range; second, the small 
number of extracurriculum interests expressed by students 
yeiy probably indicates limited offerings along this line; 
third, the expression of choice for so few college majors and 
occupations shows a paucity of ideas and lack of imagination 
of students which should be stimulated by the schools. 

8. The vocational needs of students are not ade- 

quately cared for by lugh schools. 

A study of tlie pre^am of studies of Negro high schools, 
the range of courses taken in high school, the limited choices 
of majors and occupations, the meager vocational experience, 
and the reasons given for choosing a given life career by 
students all point to the need of greater attention to their 
vocational interests and needs. 

9. schools are not properly providing for the varied 
extracurriculum interests of students. 

The potential interests of students in activities outside the 
classroom are not cultivated by an enrichment of the offer- 
ings of the schools along this line. The lack of a construc- 
as — e 
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tive program in this direction is attested by the meagemess 
of magazine and book reading done by students, the kinds 
of activities in which they engage, and hobbies in which they 
express interests. Extracurriculum activities, if properly 
organized and directed, may become a powerful ally in the 
education of students and in the development of character 
and personality. 

10. Negro schools are not fully utilizing their best material. 

Both the present study and the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education among Negroes, referred to frequently here, 
show that in the main the curriculums are uniform for all 
students, in kind as well as in length. This is revealed by 
the subjects and the number of units taken and also by the 
curriculum offerings. Obviously, with the variety of indivi- 
dual differences found in our group of students, many find it 
unnecessary to work at their full capacity to accomplish the 
tasks set for them. One of the serious consequences of this is 
the inculcation of habits of laziness and iixdifforence. 

Another indication that schools aro not fully utilizing their 
best material nor all the talents of students is shown in the 
limited offerings referred to earlier, both in curriculum and 
extracurriculum activities. Every normal individual has a 
wide range of talents and interests, much wider than is 
provided for in the schools. The result is that many talents 
axe not awakened, others not adequately developed, and 
still others are allowed to atrophy because of disuse. 

Perhaps the strongest indictment against the schools, 
however, in this matter is the fact that the superior students 
fail as much as the average and inferior students. This shows 
that in disregarding lus strong points he has been assigned to 
tasks in which ho is weak or 1 i€ls no interest, or that because 
the quantity, quality, and rate of speed of the work are so 
far below his capacity he loses interest and fails. 

It is not enough for schools to identify the superior student; 
but once found he should be given every stimulus and oppor- 
tunity to develop to his fullest capacity. 

The thesis held here is further substantiated by the major 
and occupational choices made by students. 

11. Negro schools and colleges are not making the most of 
the masculine resources of the race. 
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Althonp:h, ft.s ii* «hown hy a roci^nt study,* the enrollment of 
Negro boys iii the first two gra<los surpasses that for girls, by 
the time the freshman year of <‘ollego is reached the ratio has 
changed in favor t>f the girls, the percents being 40 for boys 
and 00 for girls. H<*h<>ois and colleges should assume the 
responsibility of finding the cause of this dispropK>rtion and 
should reine<!y it. Without disparaging what is being done 
for girls, the eontiiiued progress of the race and its future 
welfare dictate that a larger proportion of our boys and young 
men be given the opportunity of a higher education. 

Of more consecpience, however, than mere numbers as 
represented by enrollments is what we do with the young men 
we do get- Although tiiere is evidence to show that the men 
represented in this study are a more highly selected group 
than the women, with iiigher intelligence, nevertheless, they 
fail in much larger proportion. 

That so many men with high st'holastic aptitude fail and 
that so many drop out of school before they roach college 
and that their expression of preference for college majors and 
occupations and extruciirriculum interests are so limited 
indicate either a lack of adjustment between the school and 
interests of the lioys and young men; or that the school pro- 
gram is better adapted to certain characteristics possessed 
only by the girls; or that other outside economic factors axe 
operating. However real are the last two factors named, in 
light of tlie evidence, the schools cannot escape blame in 
failing to effect a stronger appeal to the boys. 

12. Negro schools and colleges lack definite educational 
and vocational guidance programs. 

Unequivocal evidence of this lack is shown in the student^s 
exprc^ion of preference for a college major and a life career; 
in the intelligence of those choosing certain careers; the 
reasons given for their choices; the lack of relation between 
the choice of n major and a life career; and student failures. 
Prom our findingis it may be inferred that many students 
choose major subjects which require different t 3 ?pes of apti- 
tudes from those which they possess- This is also true in 
reference to the choice of an occupation. It is generally 
accepted that different groups of occupations require different 
degrees of Intellxgience for the achievement of success, and a 

* CalC'w. Ambroiie. AunU Bkuotiantkrsr Bduoattoocx Among Negroos Under Jeanee Snper- 
▼lainc Tencbon. Op. dt. 
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person falling below a given intelligence rank cannot under 
any circumstances aclueve an outstanding success, and if lie 
falls below another given rank he will be doomed to complete 
failure. 

Every school and college should bo able to furnish the 
students with objective scientific information concerning his 
probable chances of succ^ess in a given curriculum, course, or 
vocation. Tins is the least that should be done, if a more 
comprehensive program of guidance and remedial measures 
cannot bo inaugurated. 

13. Negro students enter upon their college careers with 
a tremendous economic handicap. 

This fact is obvious from the low incomes of students’ 
families, and the extent to which students worked during 
their high-school careers, and the extent they expect to 
work during their college careers. These factors are cal- 
culated to handicap the student seriously. In the first 
instance he is beset with constant anxiety concerning the 
improbability of being able to meet liis bills, and in the 
second instance he is deprived of his leisure, which is one 
of the essentials in the pursuit of a higher education. 

14. Negro coU^e freslxmon are motivated by high ideals. 

This is revealed by the reasons given for attending the 
college of their choice; reasons given for their choice of 
occupations ; type of hobbies in which they are predominantly 
interested; and their affiliation with r6ligio\is interests. 

The reasons for attending a particiilar college most fre- 
quently mentioned by students were ^'high quality of work 
offered” and vocational and professional reasons.” The 
factors motivating their choice of an occupation most fre- 
quently mentioned by students were '^belief in ability in 
field” and ** desire to serve,” Hobbies of a more serious 
and purposive nature have the largest percent of students 
naming them as first preference. Nearly four fifths of the 
students attended church and Sunday school regularly 
during their high-school careeis and only 0.38 percent said 
they did not attend at all. Ninety-five percent of the 
students claimed membership in a church. This fcLct should 
be of special import to Negro colleges in stimulating them 
to nurture and preserve the high ideals of students. 
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15. Apparently there is some emotional factor influencing^ 
the college major and occupational choices of N^ro college 
freshmen. 

That neither the kind of school, its location, nor the 
occupation of parents is the predominant influence in these 
choices may be inferred from the findings of this study. 

16. The younger the Negro collie freshman is, the more 
likely he is to have high scholastic aptitude. 

While our data show conclusively the foregoing statement 
to be true, it must be reccgnized that there ajne certain 
dangers in the pedantry which often accompanies high 
scholastic ability in very young persons. 

17. The intelligence of Negro students is reflected in their 
reading interests. 

Students who use the Ubrazy most frequently are more 
intelligent than those who use it lees frequently. The more 
intelligent students read a larger number of books during 
their high-echooi careers. The more intelligent students 
read a greater number of magazinee than the less intelligent, 
and also tend to I’ead a high^ of magazine. 

IS. Negro students use libraries when they are available. 

Taking the group as a whole or classifying them into kinds 
and location of schools attended, our data show that libraries 
are popular among students when they are aooes^ble. TTds 
inference is further borne out by the fact that a larger 
percent of students used the school libraary i^egulariy than 
used the public libraiy, while fewer students failed to use 
the school library at all than was true of those who did not 
use the public library at all. 

19. The occupational status of parents has a sgnifloant 
xeiatimiabip to the scholastic aptitude of students and to 
^9<ther influencing factors in their lives. 

Table 53 shows the rank order of the various oooupationai 
psmpB as they are oompared in terms of many diflerent 
hotors. 

The sums of the hadlvidoal ranks are shown in the last 
^^w. Tlie clericsl gpxmp la flist, followed by the prof esnonal 
poop, llieee two groups wear s f<nmd to maintain Ihese 
ragikiug posit&oiiB rathor eoasslstenily. Tbs two lowest 
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ranking groups are the unskilled and farixiing, with seventh 
and eighth places, respectively. 

Table 53 — Ranks of occupations of fathers by various criteria 


Rank of fathers by occupation 


Criteria 


Influence to attend college; 

Quality of work olTered 

Vocational or professional reasons, . 

To plenso parenta. - 

Number of high schools attended 

Number of elementary schools attended 

Deirree of mlRratlon 

Home o wnerahtp 

Parents have additional proiierty 

Family income 

Median number of rooms In home 

Median numbor of persons In home. ... 

Modern conveniences 

Mean gross psycholojzlcal score. 

Median number of books in home 


Books read voluntarily, ... 

Substf iption to N^tro newspapers. . 
Eztracurriculum interests: 

Oimnlsatlon membership 

Omoes held 

Hobbles engaged in 

Expertenoes had 

Prises and honors won' 

Sports 

Missic and arts 

Literary and dramatics 

Religious and civic 

Scientlflo and mechanical. 

Travel experience. — 

Regular emuroh and Sunday school 

tendance 

Church membership 

Educational level of brothers and sisters: 

Graduated flrom hig^h school 

Graduated from college . . 


at- 


Expect to earn support In college 
Educational level of parents 


Bum of ranks. 


Clerical 

Professional 

Business 

Miscellaneous 

Personal and 
domestic serMce 

SkiUed 

Unskilled 

Fanning | 

B 

D 

mm 

D 

6 

B 

8 

9 

\ 

3 

2 

4 

7 

— 

5 

8 

6 

8 

s 

7 

3 

1 

2 

4 

6 

A 

8 

3 

A 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

8 


3 

4 

A 

2 

7 

3 

8 

BH 

2 

7 

A 

4 

6 

3 

6 

MX 

4 

2 

7 

1 

8 

3 

2 

1 

5 

7 

A 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

7 

A 

8 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

A 

5 

7 

8 

3 

2 

1 

4 

7 

5 

8 

6 

8 

4 

2 

5.6 

1 

3 

5.5 

7 

2 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

8 

1 

2 

4 

6 

3 

7 

A 

8 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

2 

1 

3 

4 

H 

5 

7 

6 

1 

2 

3 

A 

4 

5 

7 

8 

X 

2 

3 

7 

A 

4 

5 

8 


2 

3 fi 

6 

8 

3.5 

5 

7 


2 

4 

3 

A 

5 

8 

7 



3 

5 

7 

4 

a 

8 



S 

6 

3 

4 

7 

8 

2 


A 

3 

1 

5 

8 

7 

4 


7 

2.5 

1 

a 

2.5 

5 

1 


6 

4 

7 

8 

2 

6 

B 


1 

7 

5 

3 

4 1 

2 

7 


6 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 


2 

5 

4 

2 

8 

7 

1 

2 

8 

5 

A 

7 

3 

4 

8 

2 

3 

4 

A : 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

A 

8 

3 

7 

5 

1 

3 

5.0 

5.5 j 

7 

2 

8 

4 


3 

4 

3 

5 

7 

A 

8 


3 

2 

4 

5 

7 

A 

8 


1 

3 

4 

A 

5 

7 

8 

20 



lAao 

lAO 

172.5 

104 

205 


Analysis of this table shows that out of 35 items the clerical 
group stands first in 14, second in 6, and third in 5. The sum 
of the individual ranks amounts to 99. The professional 
group maintains first place in 7 items, second place in 13, 
and third place in 4. The sum of all individual ranks in the 
professional class amounts to XIO. 
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Tho unskilU'<! jrroup which has seventh place in the com- 
posite ranks falls seventh in eij^ht of the individual items and 
eighth in eight of them. The farming group which has eighth 
place in the composite ranks is eighth on 11 of the individual 
items and s<>venth on i\ of tlicm, Tlio sum of the individual 
ranks of the tinsktlli^d and farming groups respectively are 
194 and 205. 

20. Tile ed luxation of Negro parents and of brothers and 
sisters is definitely associat<Hl with tlio scholastic aptitude of 
students. 

The psychological sci^res nuule by students tend to rise as 
the education of their parents increases; and, there is a sig- 
nificant dilTerence tween the scores made by students who 
had no brothers ami sisters graduating from college and those 
who did; tlie difference being in favor of tho latter. 

21. The kiiwi nn<i location of iiigh school attended have 
significant bearings on the schohistic aptitude of students. 

According to our findings students from the schools of the 
Northern an<i ^‘Border’* States make a decidedly higher psy- 
chological H<-oro than those from tho South. The ranks of 
the schooia are: Northern city public school, 1 ; public school 
of '^Border State’ \ 2 ; northern rural public school, 3 ; southern 
city public school, 4; southern private school or academy, 5; 
southern rural public Bchcml, 6; miscellaneous, 7. 

22. The changi^ made by Nc^ro students from school to 
school and from place to place are tremendous. 

These changes take place in elementary schools and high 
schools; and also from one kind of elementary school to 
another kind of high schooh Many of these changes are from 
a poorer school to one of a better grade, but often, where the 
changes are too frequent, deleterious effects are likely to 
result. 

23. Nc^ro parents are earnestly endeavoring to give their 
children better educational opportunities. 

Tills is shown by the kinds of changes made by students as 
they transfer from elementary to high school. Accor ding to 
the kinds of changes taking place there seems to be a serious 
effort to place the student in a better high school than the 
elementary school from which he transferred. 
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24. There seems to be a serious deficiency in the avail- 
ability of adequate public school and college facilities for 
Negroes in certain sections. 

This conclusion is supported by data concerning the kinr^pi 
of changes made from elementary to high school, and by the 
enrollments in and distribution of Negro colleges. 

A further substantiation of this inference may be found in 
findin gs of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
frequently referred to in this study. 

25. A large number of Negro college students come from 
broken homes. 

In addition to the economic handicap with which students 
enter college, to which reference has been made earlier, 
abnormal family relations and broken homes furnish another 
obstacle calculated to interfere with the student’s educa- 
tional progress. Our data show that 27 percent of the stu- 
dents tmder investigation had fathers who were deceased; 
the students whose mothers were deceased constituted 16 
percent. Of 445 students reporting some abnormal parental 
relation 33 percent were from homes where the parents were 
separated. Those reporting some parental relation other 
than normal constituted 24 percent. 

26. The Negro teaching profession is apparently being 
entered by many persons of low intelligence. 

This is revealed by the average psychological score of 
students anticipating majoring in education”; by the pro- 
portion of students belonging to the occupational groups of 
low intelligence levels who anticipate majoring in *^educa^ 
tion”; and also according to the anticipated majors by kind 
of school from which the students come. 

THE TYPICAL NSGRO COLL.BOB FRBSHMAN 

The typical Negro college freshman is 20 years of age, 
has a mean psychological score of 76®; and comes from a 
family of 5 children of which 1 has already graduated from 
college. His father and mother have respectively, 8 and 9 
years of schooling. Euring his high-school career he read 
21 books voluntarily; engaged in 3 hobbies or interests; 
b^onged to 3 organizatiozm and held 2 ofdces. He comes 

* Ametioan OoozioU on Eduoatlon Psyobolocloal Buminatlon for Hlgb-Sobool Graduates 
and OoUasa Preshmaa, 1030 ad. 
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from a home havinjc a monthly income of $95. The home 
he comes from contains 5 or 6 rooms and is occupied by 
4 or 5 persons. If is parents have 96 books in their home 
and take two maficasdnes. 

HUUOBBTIONS 

Personnel work is not offercKi as a panacea for all the prob- 
lems revealed by this study. As important as persomael 
work is with its many ramifioations and interrelationships, 
it cannot be the sole justification for so comprehensive a 
Btirvey. The study will find its ultimate merit in the con- 
tributions it makes to many other phases of education — to 
teaching, administration, and organization. Neither are its 
contributions conhned to education on the college level. 
Perhaps its most important suggestions will have to do with 
education on the secondary and elementary levels, for it is 
only by beginning a program of personnel research and 
service in the earlier years of a child’s life that the fullest 
measure of success can be achieved. Although its materials 
have to do with Negroes the application of the principles 
harem set forth transcend raoe» and» hence, need by no means 
be confined to them. 

Xn view, therefore, of the foregoing considerations, and in 
light of the conolusivenesB of the data and findings presented 
here, the following suggestions are offered. They should be 
of interest to every one concerned with Negro education: 
Public and private school officials, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students alike. 

1. Negro schools and colleges should make a more careful 

and objective study of their student bodies > the appli- 
cants for admission; and the sooices of student supply. 

2. The knowledge thus gained should be utilized insofar 

as p r e se nt facilities and personnel will permit. 

8. Schools and oolleges should make i^pecial effort to find, 
cultivate, and conserve the tidenis of supmor students. 

4. An endeavor should be made to make the educational 
program sufficiently rich and fiecrible to provide for a 
variety of interests and inteOects. Only by so doing 
can the principle of *^equality of educational oppor- 
tunity which shonki apply to individual schools and 
clasees aa well m to sehod systems and States, be 
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5. This emicbment procedure should be done in terms of 

contemporary educational values rather than on the 
basis of tradition alone. Classics will have a place 
in such a program as well as cooking. 

6. Lacking facilities for the inauguration of a personnel 

program, the work might well be begun with the intro- 
duction of some simple plans for educational and 
vocational guidance. 

7. There should be a closer cooperation between Negro 

schools of all grades and kinds. 

S. More attention should be given to the relation which the 
location and the constituency of a school bear to the 
type of service it may render. 

9. Schools and colleges in order to promote the develop- 
ment of personnel work should continue to participate 
in all cooperative research designed to throw light on 
our educational problems. 

10. Every effort should be made to widen the base and 

lessen the restrictions of vocational opportxmities for 
Negroes in order to assure best resxdts of personnel 
programs. 

11. Schools and colleges should not postpone further the 

beginning of plans to inaugurate a program of personnel 
work. 

Such a plan may begin by the appointment of a committee 
to study the field of personnel, to study the local situation 
so as to make the necessary adaptations, and in light of this 
study, to recommend the possible steps that should be taken 
immediately or in the near future. The work of such a 
committee, to be of greatest value, should be continuing. 

In this connection it should be suggested that the person 
charged with the responsibility of this work should have a 
broad and • thorough academic training balanced by wide 
experience, soimd judgment, and sympathetic understanding 
of human nature. He should be trained in the use of the 
scientific method and should be familiar with the procedures 
of educational research. Above all he should be a coordinator 
and be able to secure and maintain the cooperation of teach- 
ers, administrators, and students. He must be **sold’' to 
his work, and be able to inspire confidence, to secure con- 
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fidenceB, aandl to Icoop and use tHezn foar tlie good of tlto 
individual oonoornod* 

FckT tlio 1>onefit of tlio»o wialurt^ more dotallod su^g^estions, 
a selected bibliograpUy in attacUed. 
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TTnITRD BtaTKH niCi^AKTMlSNTOPTHlC XnTBRTOR, 

OmcB OP Education, 

\%^aHhingt<int November X3$0. 

To PresidcntH of No#?r<» Collogwi: 

Tho U.H. OflUn* of KducAtion, through ItH in Nogro educa- 

tion, is un<i<*rtikkiiig a Htu«ly of the Bocial, economic, and academic 
backgrouudtt of Negro t^ollege atudenta. It ia planned to have the 
freshmen of a large ntiinta^r of Negro colleges fill out a questionnaire 
which will cover ciut^HtUxm n*lating to a variety of background factors. 
Not more than half an hour should l>o required to complete the blank. 

A second feattin^ of thin project consists of a simple psychological 
examination to nm?d as a supplement to tho questionnaire. The one 
to be used is tlu^ PsychologieiU ICxaniination of the American Council 
on Education, which organixatkin is cooperating with the OfiSce by 
furnishiKkg copies of the {stycholugical examinations. 

As you i^HsrltapH know, this examination has been in use for several 
years axul is revist^d each year on tho basis of tho findings of the pre- 
vious year. Over 100,000 students in nearly 300 colleges took the 
examination last >H4ir. 

It is ho{)od that some follow-up study can bo made four years from 
now in onler Ui cheek tho reaulta of tho present study against the pro- 
gress and activiti<« of tho students during the four-year period, and as 
reports of the study are made available we shall be glad to furnish you 
with copies. The name of the cooperating Institution will not be used 
except where permission to do so is granted. 

This promisiw to be a very significant study, and seems to offer an 
excellent oiqiortuniiy to conduct a Nation-wide and cooperative study 
among Negro colleges. I am writing, therefore, to invite your college 
to become one of the cooperating institutions. 

If you are willing to participate In this project we should like to hear 
from you at your early cx>itvonietioe; we shall then take up the details 
with the person whom you delegate to supervise the work. When you 
answer please state the number of students you have in the freshman 
class, and also the number of high-school graduates who are enrolled in 
the first year of depaHments or courses not included in the regular 
college work, if there are suob* 

Yours very truly, 

Wm. Joecn Cooprr, 

Commissioner, 
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United States Department op the Interior^ Office of 

Education, Washington 


BACKGROUND STUDY OF NEGRO COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Directions 

to 

Stadents 


Inquiry Form 
im 

Do not write here 
1 .. 6 


The information sought by this question- 
naire will constitute a part of a nation-wide 
study with which you are invited to co- 
operate. AH information will be consid- 
ered strictly confidential, names being used 
for classification purposes only. Facts are 
important; you are, therefore, asked to 
answer as accurately as possible, reading through each ques- 
tion carefully before Ic^ginning to answer. Under each 
question check (-^) only one item unless otherwise indicated 
Disregard figures preceding queetiona. They are code numbers 


2 ... 

3 -.. 

m M 

6 -. 


. 7 ,.. 

> 8v a _ 

. 9 — 
. 10 — 
U— 


12. Name of student 


Date 

Sex, check which: 
l-( ) Male 
2“C ) Female 

A, Name of city or village in 
which home is now located 


Street and number 


1S-14-16-16--17-18, Indicate by 
checking in the proper columns 
as specified the information re- 
quested below. Column A — 
State in which your present 
home is located; column B — 
State in which you were bom; 
column O — Location of college 
at present attending. 
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A 


B 


O 


Ala. 

01-( 

) 

0l-( 

) 

01-( 

) 

Alia. 

03-( 

) 

02-( 

> 

03-( 

) 

Ark. 

0&-( 

) 

oa-( 

) 

08-C 

) 

Calif. 

04-( 

) 

0i-< 

) 

04^ 

) 

Cok). 

06-< 

) 

05-( 

) 

06-( 

) 

Conn, 

oe-C 

) 

oe-( 

) 

oe-( 

) 

'Del. 

07-C 

) 

07-< 

) 

07-C 

) 

D.C. 

08-< 

) 

08-< 

) 

0fi-( 

) 

Fla. 

09-C 

) 

CM 

) 

OM 

) 

Qa. 

io-< 

> 

10-c 

) 

MH 

) 

Idaho 

ll-i 

) 

n-( 

) 

ll-( 

) 

ni. 

12-( 

> 

13-( 

> 

I»-( 

) 

Xttd. 

18-( 

> 

18-< 

) 

W-< 

) 

Iowa 

14-( 

> 

14-< 

) 


) 

ir^TiQ. 

l«-< 

> 

15-< 

) 

ift-C 

) 

Ky. 

ie-< 

) 

16-< 

) 

le-c 

) 

La. 


> 

17-< 

) 

17-( 

) 

Me. 

l8-( 

> 

18-^ 

> 

18-< 

) 

Md. 

18-< 

> 

IM 

) 

19-( 

) 

Mass. 

20-C 

) 

ao-C 

) 

20-( 

) 

Mioh. 

21-< 

) 

21-( 

) 

21-< 

) 

Minn. 

23-( 

> 

a2-C 

) 

29-C 

) 

Mias. 


> 

Oft—/ 

) 

aK 

) 

Mo. 

aM 

) 

«-( 

) 

aH 

> 
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A 



tt 



i* 


Mont. 

yr. 


> 


1 

) 

y.v( 

) 

Not>r. 

av 


> 


{ 

) 

y»v i 

) 

Ki'V. 

Vf7 

i 

} 

^ 4 

i 

t 

y: i 

) 

N.U 


i 

> 


< 

i 

yn t 

} 

N.J. 

•A* 

< 



\ 

1 

W ( 

) 

N M. 

MV 


} 

MV 

V 

f 

MY t 

) 

H.Y 

:u 

i 

} 

ai 


t 

at 1 

) 

N.r. 

;iy 

t 

} 

ay 



XJ ( 

) 

N. Dak. 

Xi 

( 

* 




X% { 

) 

Ohio 

H4 

t 


:v4 


i 

ai't 

) 

ok la. 

ur. 

i 

> 

arf 


1 

;y. ( 

) 

Ortw. 

.10 

i 


:«v 

1 

} 

MV i 

) 

Pa. 

:i7 

i 

J 

ar 

t 

1 

37 t 

) 

K.I. 


i 


as 


) 

Hh ( 

) 

s.r. 

an 

t 

) 

ao 

( 

i 


) 

B.l>ak. 

40 

t 

) 

4i* 

i 

i 

•«>-( 

1 

Tt'iin 

4t 

K 

) 

41 

t 

) 

41 ( 

Tux. 

4y 

t 


4y 

{ 

) 

4y-t 

) 

tTtiOi 

4a 

( 

} 

4 a 


) 

4at 

) 

Vt. 

44 

i 


44 

{ 

) 

44 i 

) 

Vh. 

4% 

( 

> 

4r* 

\ 

J 

4^ t 

> 

Wtuth. 

40 

* 

» 

4#V 


i 

4A t 

) 

W.Va. 

47 

( 


47' 

( 

i 

47- 1 

) 

Wih. 

4S 

< 

* 

4S 

( 

) 

4H.( 

) 

Wyo, 

40 


1 

4\* 

< 

J 

4i4 ( 

) 

F«m*iKn 


< 

> 


< 

) 

ao c 

> 


) 

B. Name of or viUitKo in which 

you wi*ro horn 

C. Kasne* collcKc at {yreaent at- 

tctslirig 

D. City or village in w'hieh Hchool 

irt hH»att*<L =. 

19. How fur a\\<iy from thin eullego 

18 your home? 

1- ( ) Within lO milos (travel 

dtHt^nco) 

2- ( ) 1 1 to 25 miles (travel 

diHtaucfc) 

S^-^C ) 2<1 to 50 miles (travel 

diKtanco) 

4~-( ) 51 t4> lOD miles (travel 

diktat leo) 

5~( ) 101 to 160 miles (travel 

dintance) 

6- ( ) 151 to 200 miles (travel 

distance) 

7- ( ) 201 to 300 miles (travel 

distance) 

S“( ) Over 300 miles (travel 

distance) 
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20* Where do you live now? 
Check: 

X -( ) In colIcgG dormitory 

2~< ) Fraternity house 

3- ( ) Private family in city 

4- ( ) Where you are working 

5 -( ) At home 

t»“ ( ) Other: Where? 

21, How oUl arc you? (nearest 


hirthdaj) Check: 

1 ( 

) 

Fourteen years or leas 

2 ( 

) 

Fifteen years 

3~( 

) 

Sixteen years 

4^( 

) 

Seventeen years 

5-( 

) 

Eighteen years 

<i' ( 

) 

Nineteen years 

7-( 

) 

Twenty years 


) 

Twenty-one years 


) 

Twenty-tw'o years 

x-( 

) 

Twenty-three years 

y ( 

) 

Twenty-four years 


more 


22. How many elementary schools 
in different communities have 
you attended, up to and includ- 
ing tlio eighth grade? 

23-24. Check in the proper column 
the place where you received 
most of your elementary school- 
ing (five years or more); and 
most of your high school train- 
ing (three years or more). 


Bl. Sob. SI. Sch. 


Sontborn City Pub. Sch. 

1-C 

> 

1“( 

) 

Northern City Pub. Sch. 

a-( 

) 

a-( 

> 

Southern rural Pub. Sch. 

S-( 

) 

3-( 

) 

Northern rural Pub. Sdbu 

4-( 

) 

4^< 

) 

Southom Prlv. Scb. or 





Academy 

6-( 

) 

5-( 

> 

Nmthem Prlv. Sedti. or 





Academy 

6-( 

) 

6-( 

> 

Pub. Sch ol **Bordw" State 




(Mo., Kane., Ohio, Md. 

f 




X>el., D.C.* and Ind.) 

7-( 

) 

7-( 

) 

Poreign School 

fr-( 

) 

8-( 

) 


XTIMM**— sa— 4 
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E. Names of cities or towns and 
States in ■i\hich schools vtere 
located 


F. Names of other high schools at- 
tended 


G. Number of years attended high 

schools named in F 

25. How mtany high schools have 

you attended? 

26. Check the item which repre- 
sents tunc lost due to continuous 
absence during your high school 
careter. 

1— ( ) None 

2— ( ) One month 

3— ( ) Two months 

4r-( ) Half a session 

5— ( ) One year 

6— ( ) Two years or more 

27. Wliat was the cause of this 
continuous al>scncc from school? 

1- C ) Illness 

2- ( ) Working 

3- < ) Helping at home 

4- ( ) Other: What? 

28. Check the item Ixilow which 
reprcaaente the number of school 
or community organizations of 
which you were a member dur- 
ing your high school career. 

!-■( ) None 

2— ( ) One 

3- ( ) Two 

) Three 
6— ( ) Four 

6— ( ) Five or more 

H. Name them: 


30-31—32 Check in the proper 
column below that hobby or 
interest for which you had first, 
sccoikI, or third preference 
during your high-school career. 
In case such hobbies or interests 
are not given, kindly list them 
in J below. 

1st grid Srd 
Ftef. PYef JPref. 
Athletics l-( ) l-( ) X-( ) 

Rottfllng 2-( ) 2-( > 2-( ) 

PlfvyliiK musical instru- 
ment 3-( > 3-( ) 3-( ) 

Painting an<l Drawing 4-C ) 4-( ) 4-< ) 

Singing IS-C ) 6-( ) 5-C ) 

School Papor 6-( ) 6-( ) ft-( ) 

Movies 7-( ) 7-( ) 7-( ) 

Dancing 8-( ) 8-( ) 8-( ) 

ScinntiAc or Mochanical 
Gonstr notion 9-C ) »-< > »~( ) 

Dramatics at-C ) x-( > x-< ) 


J. In case no item mentioned 
al>ove constituted your firat, 
second, or third preference, 
list below the ones which did, 
and check in the proper col- 
umns. 

1st tnd Srd 
JPref. JPref. Pref. 

- 1-C ) I-C ) l-( ) 

- »-0 2-( ) 2-( > 

- S-( > a-( ) 3-( ) 


33. How many interests or hobbies 
did you engage in while in high 
school? 

1— ( ) None 

2— ( ) One 

5- ( ) Two 

4-( ) Three 

6- < ) Four 

6-C ) Five or more 


29. How many ofiSces did you hold 1C. Inst the names of the maga- 
in organizations listed above? zines you read regularly 

while in high school. 

1. What offices did you hold?---- 
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34, Ut»\v Jiirtiiy lv>ok8 not roqnireti 
in your h<*!ioo! wt>rk did you 
vtduiitaril y n*iiti while* in hi|<h 
Kchotd? (CMwfk.) 

1- ( ) 1 to il 

2- ( ) 10 <♦» ID 

3- < ) 20 to 20 

4- ( ) 30 ti» 30 

5- ( ) 40 tti 40 

0-( ) <*r mt»rt' 

L. List the nuiuox t»f Jwmks which 
you ctuwiticr ntttHj iiu(M)rtAnt 
not rctiuirctl iti your 
work aiiti which yt»u volun- 
tarily romi while in hif^h 
Hcho«»K--.- * , - ^ 


36. Clu»ck the item which repre- 
ftcntH your aittuuhinct^ u|>on 
Swnduy S<»ho4»l t»r church tlurirtK 
ytmr hi^h Hchtad cnn*»«r. 

I‘~( ) l>iti not uitciid lit mU 

2-( ) Attcmlctl Hotiicfiitu^ 

3“( ) Att4*ii«lcd rt^ictdarly 


36-37 3«- Cheek the item in the 
prtHM*r ctdtiiim which r<‘prcH<*nt« 
the church iiflilintUin «»f yountclf 


and pnr^uitM. 

Kot a member 

BafttlKt 

M.K. 

A.M.iC. 

A.Xt.B.St. 

C.M.K. 

FtcMbTUHTlan 

Cfttholfc 

Otltor 


fkif Faiktr Motker 
1 t > It) Id ) 

at) a-( ) »-t ) 

3 t ) a-( ) 3-0 

♦-( ) 4 t ) 4-t ) 

ft-t ) 5-< ) 6-( > 

A-t ) ttd ) «-( ) 

T't > 7-( ) 7-< > 

H- 1 ) A-( > «-0 

»-t ) e-< ) »-( ) 

»-( ) *-( ) «-< > 


89. How much of your support did 
you cam while in high school? 
(Check only one.) 

1-C ) None 

2~< ) One-third 

»-( ) One-half 

4-( ) Two-thhtts 

6-< ) All 


last the kinds of work you did. 


40. How much of your support 
will you have to cam in college? 
(Check one.) 



) 

None 

2-< 

) 

One-third 

3-( 

) 

One-half 

4~( 

) 

Two-thirds 

6-( 

) 

All 

How 

many hours a w’oek do 

you 

work for your support now? 

(Chock 

: only one.) 

l-C 

) 

None 

2-( 

) 

1 to 3 

3-< 

) 

4 to 6 

4-( 

> 

7 to 9 

&“( 

) 

10 to 12 

6-“< 

> 

13 to 16 

7-( 

) 

16 to 19 

«-( 

) 

20 or more 


N. What kind of work are you 
doing now’? 


42, Cheek the amount you earn 


l>cr 

week now. 

!--( 

) 

$X-'$2 

2K 

) 

3- 4 

3-( 

) 

6- 6 

4~( 

> 

7- S 


> 

9-10 

6~( 

> 

11-12 

7-( 

) 

13-14 

8-( 

) 

15 or more 

43 44. 

Cheek in appropriate col- 


umn tho item below which gives 
the correct iiiformation about 
your parents. 

Father Mother 

hiving IK ) 3-( ) 

Dead aK > 4K ) 

O. Check the item below which 
^ves the correct additional 
information about your par- 
ents. 

i-C ) Have stepfather 
2“( ) Have stepmother 

3-( ) Have foster parents 

4:-C ) Parents separated 
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45~4&~47“"4&”4^^50. Choclc t'lic 
item below in tlic appropriate 
column which shows the occupa- 
tion of your parents. If cither 
or both are dead, ciioctc oecui>rt- 
tion followed while livitiK. Also 
check in appropriate column tUe 
occupation which you choose to 


enter. 

your 

I^ath^r ^fothrr Choice 
nnnkcr 01-< ) 0l-( ) 0l-( > 

Tirrhc-r 02-( ) OS-C ) 02-( > 

n<‘auty Oulturlat 03-( ) «*-( > 03-C > 

amicr 04-( ) 04-(, ) 04-< ) 

Curpontw OS-C ) 05-C ) 05-C ) 

t’httulTi*ur 00-C ) Oft'C ) 0<>^( ) 

Ctwitmctor irr-c ) 07-C ) 07-C ) 

CtKkU 0H-< ) ert-( ) 0K-( ) 

3>oiitist o»“C ) oo-c ) ott~( ) 

Fiirmor K>*( ) 10-( ) 10-( ) 

HoufW'keopcr (at homo) 1 1* ( ) ll-t ) li-( > 

Iiwiiranc<.i aift'nt 12-C ) ) t2-C > 

Insiirauce Exoctitivo 13-( ) llJ-( ) 13-( > 

Ivaborer 14-C > l4-( ) 14-( > 

Lawyer 15-( ) 15-( ) !*-( ) 

Laundry worker lft-( > ltV-( ) l0-( > 

Mftiti 17-( > 17-( ) 17-( > 

Merchant l»-( y 1«-C ) lH-< ) 

Miner l»-( ) l0-< ) li>-( > 

Minister 2l>-( ) »□-( ) aO-C ) 

Musician 21-( ) 2l-( > ai-< ) 

Physician 32-( ) 2a-< ) Ji2-( ) 

Porter 2»-< > 28-( ) 2a-( > 

Postman 2*-< ) a4-( ) lM-( > 

Sch Teacher ) 25-( ) 2ft- < > 

Skilled wrk in Tactory 2fl-< > 2a-C > 20-( > 

Skilled Mechanic 27-( ) 27-C ) 27-C > 

Trained Nurse 2H-< > 28-( ) 28-C ) 

Un<IertBker 2fl-( ) 20-< ) 2y-( > 

Other 30-< > 30-< > 30-t > 

31-< > 31-< ) 3I-< ) 

32-( ) 82-< ) 32-< > 

33-( > 38-C ) 33-< ) 

P. State briefly the type of work 
your father does (or did) 


Q. State briefly the type of work 
your mother does (or did) 


61—52—53—64. Indicate by check- 
ing the appropriate columns the 
amount of schooling your par- 
ents had. If you don't know, 
GUBSS. 


lUitomle 

1 yr. sehoollns 

2 yrs I'loui HclKHillng 

3 yrs sclumllng 

4 yrs. t'lcm. schooling 
ft yrs. cli'in sch<K»liMg 

6 5 rw. clcui. scliooling 

7 yrM clcni. .-.I'hooling 
h >rs. clem, schooling 

1 j, r. <»f higli sciiool 

2 yrs. <»f hlgli .school 

3 >r.s. of high .scImxiI 

4 yis. of high ‘chool 

1 yr. normal (3tl yr. 11 tt.) 

2 yr.s normal (4111 yr. H S.) 

3 ITS. n<»rtind (l.st yr t'oU.) 

1 yr. lutminl (Ist yr. ('oil ) 

2 yrs. nnrniui (2d yr. t'oll.) 

1 yr. tsillcgo 

2 yrs, Golloge 

3 yr«. c«ll«*ge 

4 yr» collegia 

1 yr. grad, or i>mf. lr*g 

2 yrs. gruil. or prof, tr'g 

3 yrs. grud, or pr«d tr'g 

4 ir« grad, or prof tr’g 

Other 


Father Jifother 

01- < ) 01-C ) 

02 - ( ) 02 -( ) 
03-( ) 03-C ) 
(M-( ) 04-( ) 
Or>-C ) 05-( ) 
00-( ) 06-( ) 
07-( ) 07-( ) 
0H-( ) 08-( ) 
0&-( ) 00-( ) 
10-( > 10-( ) 

11- C ) 11-C ) 

12- ( ) I2-( ) 

13- ( > 13-( ) 

14- ( ) l4-( ) 
lft-< ) 16-( ) 
ia-< ) l6-( > 
17-C ) 17-C ) 
lH-< ) 1S-( ) 
H>-( ) 10-( ) 
20 -( ) 20 -( > 
21 ) 21 -< ) 
22 -( ) ^-( ) 

23- '( ) 23-( ) 

24- ( ) 24-( ) 
2ft-( ) 2fi-< ) 
2«-( ) 26-< ) 

- 27-( > 27-( ) 
. 2S-( ) 28-( ) 


65. Check the item below which 
giv<*» the number of children in 
your family. Include those 
dead as well as living. 


l-( 

) 

Only child 

2-( 

> 

Two chihlrcn 

3-( 

) 

Three children 

4-( 

) 

Pour children 

6-( 

) 

Five children 

o-( 

) 

Six children 

7-( 

) 

Seven children 

8f— ( 

) 

Kight children 

9-( 

) 

Nine children 

x-( 

) 

Ten or more children 


66— 67— 6S-69. This question is de- 
signed to ascertain the number 
of your brothers and sisters who 
had a given educational experi- 
ence. Vou are asked to check 
in Column A the number of 
brothers and sisters who at- 
tended high school but did not 
graduate; in Column B, check 
those who graduated from high 
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o** iu>rin!il .‘'fhotti of 
Bchool in <7t»lunui C 

thoM* w !io ,‘it ( + t»r 

ii<»riiial ^nulc*; 

iiml in <'ol»iion l> only fhoK4< 
wh<» i?rntinnt r<l from 



’k 


n 

t 


1> 


NuiiiiM*r 

liruUtrM 

UIMi 

AUM 

U 

fr H ,< 

■ Mf Nitr 
4*1 If 
) v.r.i*fk' 

t 

\UM 
t *jr 

S<4rin'»l 

• if 1 '«i| 1 

^ v*r itfi* j 

1 

1 InifIM 
fr4*i« 

Naur 

1 i > 

i i 

i t 

1 i 

4 

1 

4 j 

i ( 

) 

OUK 

i 

J 

i 9 


i j 

1 t 

> 

Two 

;t { i 


^ ‘ 

i t 

i , 

3 i 

> 

Tiirw 

4 i ' 


i ' 

1 ( 

' S 

^ , 

4 < 

) 

Four 

Fivo »ir 

i .V t J 

Ta 

\ 

V 1 

A t 

1 

6 < 

> 

1 

nu)ri» 

j 

tv ( < 


< ) 


1 




- 


-% f rv 

, 





H. If ,\ oil hn\o lirotlu*rs t»r MiHlt»rrt 
wiirkiiit*, «»n IIk» folUiu- 

inK Itnr’t v\ lint ’ \ iltnnjij;: 


S. St4it€» hrii'lly tlm ty|w of work 
thi*y «Io . , ^ ... 


CO. Ch<»<»k tiu* ili’in \vliic*h inoHt 

KtritiifKly ittlliit'iioft! ytni t4> come 
to thin collojiti* in |»rof«»rc'nce to 
otlM*r«. Check reason only. 
!' ( ) Cunvi’iiiener to homo 

2' ( ) To finn^ntA 

S-'C ) lull lie nee of rt>lAtivcM or 
frii'iidrt 

«‘X|K*iii4ive 

5-< ) liitliienci* of hi^h school 

t4<-arhcni • 

0-< ) Visit of ciillegc roprfr* 

stMitnilvo 

7— ( ) HniM’Hor quality of work 

ofTcrext 

8“( ) Vocational or profes- 

sEotial reasons 


4>^“( ) Scholarship granted 

x-( ) HcKirc to be with friends 

y ( ) Other; What? 

Cl- C2. In what major course of 
stufly do you plan to concen- 
trate? Check one only. 

Ol— ( ) AKriculluro 

) Ancient Language 
) Architecture 
01-( ) Alt 

Or>'( ) Astronomy 

fMr ( ) Biology 

07— ( ) Botany 

08- ( ) Business Administra- 

tion 

) Chemist r 3 »‘ 

10 ( ) Kconomics 

J I ( ) Kd ueation 

12 '( ) Knginoi^riug 

1 Ji- ( ) Knglish 

i'i“( ) Get>logy 

li’-( ) History 

lC-( > Home Kconomics 

17 ( ) Journalism 

l«-( ) Library Science 

15>-( ) Mathematics 

20- ( ) Modern I.anguago 

2J-'( ) Music 

22- ( ) Philosophy 

23- ( ) Physics 

24- ( ) Political Science 

2re-( ) Psychology 

20- ( ) Religion 

27— ( ) Sociology 

28- ( ) Speech or Repression 

20- ( ) Zoology 

3t>-( ) Other: Wliat? 

V. List tlie courses you are taking 
at present and amount of 
credit carried by each. 

Qr. lira JSem, Hra. 
Snbjfct OredU Credit 
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TT. State concretely the nature of 
the occupation you plan to 
follow: 


63. What influenced your choice 
of this occupation most? Oheck 
one only. 

1— ( ) Desire to make money 

2- C ) Success of friends 

3- C ) Advice of r^tives or 

friends 

4— C ) Teachers 

6— ( ) Desire to serve 

6— C ) Things you read 

7— C ) Beli^ in your ability in 

field 

8— C ) Father^s or mother^e oc- 

cupation 

9— < ) Vocational guidance 

course or book 

at— ( ) Other: Whatt 

64. Have you had any prolonged 
illnesses? 

(One month or more)? 
l-( ) Yes 3-( ) No 

V. If so, what were they? 


65. Were you ill at any time last 
year? 

(Two weeks or more) ? 

l-( ) Yes a-( ) No 

W. If 0 O, state its nature and dur- 
ation 

3L. Check the members of your 
immediate family who were 
ill for an extended period 
during your high-aobool 
career. 

Mum bt r ^ 
w m kt 

1— ( ) Housekeeper ... 

3-C ) Breadwinner 

3-( ) Brother 

4r-( ) lister 

5-C > Other? 

Y. State what ailments, phyaloeA 
or mental defects you have 
which yon think have inter- 
fered or may intecfere with 
yomr pcotrae in school; also 


state the length of time you 
have had them 


Z, List the prizes or honors which 
you won during your high- 
school career. 


AA. Name the large cities you 
have visited 


06. Check the item below which 
best represents the total amount 
of time spent on visits. 

1-C > Spent one to three weeks 

on visit 

3-( ) Spent four to eight weeks 

on visit 

S— ( ) Spent 2 to 8 months on 

visit 

4r-< > Visited places mentioned 

in AA several times 
for short periods. 

BB. Check item below which 
best represents additional 
travel experience which 
you have had. 

) Visited rural town, 
farm, or vfllage 
3-< ) Visited foreign 

country or ooim- 
tries 

67. What is the greatest distance 
you have traveled away 
from home, sesdtMiiniir yowr 
trip U> eoUagef (Check 
only one.) 

l-< .) One to 50 miles 

3- ( ) 51 to 100 miles 

) lOI to 150 miles 

4- ( ) 151 to 300 miles 

5- ( ) 201 to 350 miles 

0-< ) 251 to 800 miles 

7— < > More than 800 

miles 
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68* Chock tho item whioli <U*- 
BcrUu^H y<uir homo MtntiiM* 

1— ( ) PnrontH guard- 

iaiis iivvit homo 

2- ( > Paronta or guard- 

ians nuit home 

OC. Chock tiu* athiitional itoma 
whhdi doMcribo your homo 
atatuH. 


l-( 

> 

Ftiruace heat 
htuue 

in 


> 

Eloctrh* light 
home 

in 

8— C 

> 

<«as in home 


4^( 

) 

Path ill homo 


6-( 

> 

Toilet in home 


6-( 

) 

Piano in home 


7-( 

) 

iladio in home 


8— ( 

) 

Hriek home 



) 

Frame home 


3C-< 

> 

Concrete, stone, 
Mtuceo home 

or 

y-< 

> 

Ilonno ill apart- 
meiit hotiHO 


69* Do your fmronta or guard- 
ians own adtiUioTtal real 
estate? 

l-< ) Yos 2-( ) No 

DD* Kstiniate its value.. - 

70. Check the one item beet 
representing the total in- 
come of your family last 
year; if you don^t know^ 
OUJFSSS. (Combine in- 
come of breadwinner and 
housekeeper If both are 
working, and income from 
other souroee.) 

1- C > Up to 850 monthly 

2- ( ) 85t to $75 month- 

ly 

8->( ) $76 to $100 month- 

ly 

4-( )$101 to $150 

monthly 

6-( )$16l to $176 

monthly 

a-( >$176 to $200 

monthly 


7- ( ) $2 0 1 to $ 2 2 5 

monthly 

8- ( )$226 to $260 

monthly 

9- ( )$261 to $275 

monthly 

x-( )$276 to $300 

monthly 

y-C > More than $300 

monthly 

71. Chock the item representing 

the number of rooms in 
your homo (not including 
baths or halls). 

1- C > Throe 

2- -( ) Four 

3- ( ) Five 

4- ( ) Six 

5- ( ) Seven 

6- ( ) Bight 

7- ( > Nine 

8- ( ) Ten or more 

72. Check the one item which 

represents the number of 
persona who lived in your 
hon^c last year. 

1— ( ) Two 

2— ( ) Throe 

3- ( ) Four 

4- ( ) Five 

6-( ) Six 

6- ( ) Seven 

7- ( ) Eight 

8- C ) Nine 

9- C ) Ten 

X— ( ) More than ten 

78. Estimate the number of 
books in your home ex- 
cluding school textbooks. 
Check one item only. 

1— ( ) X.««5a than 25 

2- ( ) 26 to 50 

8-( ) 61 to lOO 

4-( ) 101-200 

6-< ) 201-300 

6- < > 301-400 

7- < ) 401-600 

8- ( ) 601-760 

9- < ) 761-1,000 

as-( ) More than 1,000 
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74. How many magazines are 
taken or purchased regu- 
larly in your home? 
Check only one item. 

1— ( ) None 

2— ( ) One 

3— ( ) Two 

4r-( ) Throe 

5- -( ) Four 

6- ( ) Five or more 

EjH. List the magazines taken or 
purchased regularly in 
your home- 


75. Check the item below which 
represents the newspapers 
taken in your home. 
(Check only one item.) 


l-( 

) 

No daily newspai^er 
and no Negro 

2— C 

) 

newspaper 

No daily but one 
or more Negro 


) 

newspapers 

Daily and no Ne- 

4r-( 

) 

gro newspaper 
Daily and one or 



more N egro 
newspapers 


FF. List the Negro newBpap>ers 
taken; 


76. Pld you have access to a 

public library during your 
high school career? 

1-C ) Yes 2-C ) No 

77. Check *^0 item representing 

your use of the library. 

) Not at all 
3-( ) Infrequently 
) Regulariy 


78. Was there a special roon 

equipped for a library ii 

your high school? 

l-( ) Yes 2-( )N< 

79. If there was a library in you; 

high school, was a specia 
librarian in charge? 
l-( ) Yes 2-( ) N< 

80. Check the item rt*preaentinf 

your use of the school li 
brary 

1— ( ) Not at all 

2— ( ) Infr€*quontly 

3— ( ) Regularly 

GG. Name the important Nogr< 
Magazines: 


HH. Name four or five importan* 
books clcaiitig with Nogre 
life and characters; 


11. Name the important philan 
thropic and civic agencia 
interested in Negro wel> 
fare: 


JJ. Check all the Items belov 
which you have seen 
heard, or experienced: 


l-< 

) 

Symphony orches 
tra 

2-( 

> 

Oratorio 


) 

Grand opera 


) 

Ocean 

6-( 

) 

Art museum 

6-C 

> 

HlstoHeal or nat 
ural museum 

7-( 

) 

Zoo 
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8-( 

) 

Building of sky- 



scraper 

9-( 

) 

Mining operations 

10-( 

) 

Operation of steel 



mill 

ll'C 

) 

Shipyard 

12-( 

) 

Stockyard 

IS—C 

) 

Cotton field 

14^( 

) 

Bailroad shops 

15-( 

) 

Large commercial 



office 

16-( 

) 

Extensive orchard 



cultivation 

17-( 

) 

Yellowstone Na- 



tional Park 

18-( 

) 

Name any other 


significant ex< 
perienoes: 


KK, List the subjects in which 
you failed in high school. 


LL. List the subjects which you 
liked most in high school: 


MM. List the subjects which you 
liked least in high school: 


NN. list the subjects in which 
you received your highest 
marks in high school: 


OO. If you had any deficiencies to 
make up when you came 
to college, list them below: 


PP. Circle the number repre- 
senting the amount of 
time which you devoted to 
the following subjects in 
high school: 


Number of years or 
Subjects fraction thereof 


1 English H 

2 Latin 

3 Modem lan- 

guage 

4 QenemMath ^ 
6 Algebra H 
6 Plane Qeoin- 

'7 Solid^ Qeom- ^ 

8 Trlf^nome- ^ 

tiT 

9 History 

10 Civics 

11 Bociology 

12 Economics H 

13 Biology >1 

14 Physiol and 

uyg- H 

15 Physics }i 

16 Chemistry H 

17 Geography H 

18 General 

Science H 
10 Agriculture H 

20 Stenography H 

21 Typing H 

22 Bookkeeping H 

23 Com. Anth- 

metic yi 

24 Commercial 

Law H 

25 Physical 

Educ. 

26 Muslo H 

27 Art H 

28 Mech Draw- 

ing H 

29 Industrial or 

Manual 
Arts yi 

30 Home Eco- 

nomics 

31 Others 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 


H 1 2 3 4 

H 1 2 3 4 
H 1 2 3 4 
H 1 2 3 4 
H 1 2 3 4 
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QQ. Give following ixxformer-fcion 
x-eg£tx~cling liigla. sctLOol SL^±r^ 
■fcenciarLCo: 

CTTiecA 

Yr* ontierodL ls*t- eexxx. 

C ) 2<i sem* C ') lei; <a.r. 
( ) 2ci qr. C ) 3ci qr. ( ) 

Yr- grad- leii sexn. < ) 

2ci Bern- ( ) lerfc <ir. ( ) 

2<i <g.r. ( ) 3ci c^r- C ) 

NTotei: Believing 'tlia't mneti may 
t>e learnedL from -felae aid 
and oons-bmc*fcive erii>ioi3m 
of many srfcviden-bs we are 
'talcing -fcliiB oi>pK>ri>unity fjo 
invite yon to wx-ite ns a 
t>rfef letter giving snggea- 
tions ooncerning wlxat yon 
oonsider to l>e oertain de- 
siral>le olxangee in your 
luiglh. BoliiooX and. its oourse 


of study- Xf you could 
re 2 :>eat your liiglx scli-ool 
career, wtiat W'ould you do 
or talce to t>etter f>rep>are 
yourself for your life career 
or for college, or wtiat 
would you stress less and 
wtiat more 7 Wliat otlier 
clxanges or improvements 
would you suggest? Tttis 
letter wtiicti. may l>e writ- 
ten at your leisure during 
tlie next few days is en- 
tirely voluntary and will 
foe oonsidered confiden-tial. 
Please address it to 

OcZwer, ir% 

iST^iUtro OiHoe of 

Education, XJ-S- II>epart— 
ment of tHe Interior, 
'WTaslxington^ XD.O- 
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tJNiTBD Status Dbpabtmbntt op thb Intbbior, 

Oppicb op Education, 
Washingtoriy Decemher 19S0. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR BACKGROUND STUDY OF NEGRO 

COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Dear Sir or Madam: 

We are sending you under separate cover the questionnaires and 
examinations for use in the background study being conducted by our 
specialist in Negro education, and with which your school has kmdly 
consented to cooperate. The person who is to supervise the study is 
asked to familiarize himself with the manual of instructions which is 
enclosed with the examinations, especially pages 7 to 12. We are re- 
questing that each school arrange to have the tests scored immediately 
after the examination. Schools which desire to have the scores or any 
data from the questionnaire for their files may transfer them to their 
zecords, but they are asked to return all examinations and question- 
naires to us as early as convenient. 

The background questionnaire to be used is partially precoded, which 
fact will both facilitate the task of filling it out and of tabulating the 
results. Although the questionnaire may appear formidable at first, 
as a matter of fact, it is very simple. The supervisor of the study is 
requested to familiarize himself with the blank and then to make a 
general explanation of it to the students. Special explanation might 
be given of such questions as 13-19, 23-24, 66-69. The examination 
requires one hour to complete and the questionnaire should be filled out 
in forty or fifty minutes. In case both tasks are performed at one 
meeting of the freshmen, which is highly desirable, a brief rest period 
should be allowed between them. 

You, of course, realize the importance which personnel studies are 
taking in our whole educational scheme, and how they are becoming 
the very foundation upon which programs of education, vocational 
and personal guidance are being built. It is desirable, therefore, that 
the l^kground questionnaire be filled out as completely and accurately 
as possible. It is believed that the information thus furnished, together 
with the results of the accompanying examination, will give a body of 
facts which will be inestimable in their value, not only for the education 
of the Negro, but for education in general. We are extremely grateful, 
therefore, for your cooperation, and we believe that your school will 
receive noany direct as well as indirect benefits from the study. 
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If you. can airango “to liavo -blio exazninatioxi -halcen and ques-fcionnair-os 
filled out before tbe rusli of tlio holidays begins, it would bo very 
advantageous. You will find enclosed witb tlie ciiaestionnaires and 
examinations a self-addressed j^enalty enveloi:>e for their return. 

Yours very truly. 


Be3ss Goon ykoontz. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department op tbe Interior, 

Offiob of Edocation, 

"W aaJiingtorUf D.G,^ Jvme 1933, 

Sir: There seems to be an unusual interest in cooperative 
high-school testing programs. Accordingly our specialist in 
this field, Dr. David Segel, has made some examination of 
these plans on both the national basis and the State basis. 
He finds that on the national basis the College Entrance 
Examination Hoard, the Educational Records Bureau, the 
Cooperative Test Service, and the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination are the major efforts. 
There are also mentioned some tests which have more than 
a State- wide influence. These are the Kansas Nation-wide 
Every Pupil Scholarship Test, the National Survey of 
English Usage, the New York Regents Examination, the 
Iowa Academic Contest, and the Ohio State University 
Intelligence Examination. 

After checking up on these briefly, the bulletin treats of 
State testing programs as given in the various States. Many 
of the States, it will be found, have some testing in progress. 
The bulletin is finished with suggestions for possible im- 
provements in cooperative programs. It is suggested, first, 
that achievement tests bear on the application of principles 
rather than on fact knowledge; second, it is desirable that 
tests be given throughout the high-school period rather than 
at the end of the period ; third, that tests are so constructed 
that forms from one year to another are comparable ; fourth, 
that tests from different cooperative programs should be 
equated on account of geographical regions; and fifth, that 
the cooperative testing program should include in its scope 
all pupils in 'the subject tested- 

The bulletin is very suggestive of what may be done with 
the standardized achievement and aptitude tests, and I 
recommend that it be published as a bulletin of this Office. 

Respectfully subnoitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

C OTrmvisaioner, 

The Sbcretart of the Interior. 
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INTKODUCTION 

In their constant groping toward achievement standards, 
the high schools of this country have developed what is 
known as “ cooperative testing.” This development is not 
recent. Cooperative testing dates back further than the 
standardized testing movement itself. For instance, it has 
been customary for about 50 years in New York and in cer- 
tain Western States to conduct State high-school examina- 
tions. This type of testing was developed through the de- 
sire to standardize and supervise high-school instruction. 
There also developed at an early date a form of testing de- 
signed as a means of determining admission to college. In 
the last decade, particularly in the last 5 years, cooperative 
testing has been stimulated through the measurement move- 
ment. 

There is a reason for the increasing popularity of coopera- 
tive testing. It is an advance over the use of tests by indi- 
vidual schools or school systems because in cooperative test- 
ing a group of schools, usually in a fairly well-defined geo- 
graphical area, agree to give the same test under uniform 
conditions to their students so that the work of the individ- 
ual students in one school can be compared with the work 
of the students in all schools. This intimate comparison 
tends to bring about a better understanding of the achieve- 
ment and ability of the pupils in a given area. Whereas 
national norms classify the work of pupils in a general way 
they have not always been found to fit the achievement of 
pupils in these various geographical areas as well as results 
of tests given cooperatively. This is more true for the high- 
school level than for that of the elementary school because 
of the differing courses of study in each high-school sub- 
ject in the different geographical areas. 

That geography is a factor in the present development of 
cooperative testing is evidenced in the fact that the schools 

1 
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on the plains of our Central States have been very willing t< 
take up the movement. Probably this is true because in th< 
small towns of this great area there is a fair degree of homo- 
geneity of population and a oneness in the purpose of educa- 
tion. The actual variation in achievement among the schools 
of a Middle Western State is probably less than that of th< 
schools of any fairly good-sized city. This, in turn, may be 
due to the fact that a city draws all classes of the population 
in large numbers. 

This bulletin is restricted to cooperative testing programs 
in the United States which are State and national in charaC' 
ter. We are not restricting ourselves to programs carried 
forward by State departments, but include all programs 
which cover large portions of the Nation or a State regard- 
less of the agency which is sponsoring it. Only programs 
relating to grades 9 to 12, inclusive, are considered. By a 
cooperative testing program, we mean one initiated and car-* 
ried through for the mutual benefit of all concerned and 
without a commercial aspect. 

It so happens that on the high-school level there are no 
organized cooperative testing programs being pushed by 
commercial testing companies. This does not mean that 
such testing companies are not concerned with testing over 
large areas. Companies publishing tests do encourage test- 
ing over wide areas, but it is done through individual solici- 
tation, and the connection of any school system^s testing with 
another is through the use of norms and mutual experience 
with method of treating test results which are furnished by 
the company. This service of the testing companies goes 
along with' their regular sales of tests* Insofar as this is 
true, it is not a cooperative affair, since the service is paid for 
directly to the testing company by the individual school sys- 
tems through payment for tests and test materials, and theac^ 
is no direct contact with other schools* 

We consider as high-school testing programs all testing 
which is done in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades and testing done after students graduate from high 
school but before they actually enter college. BQgh-school 
testing by individual oollegee for their own benefit to deter- 
I3eine admlssl^ is uot considered cooperative* By cooper- 
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ativ© testing in tliis regard, w© mean programs which, are 
carried out for the benefit of several institutions, be they all 
colleges or colleges and high schools. 

Our definition of cooperative high-school testing pro- 
grams takes into account among others practically all pro- 
grams initiated for the determination of college entrance 
and placement in college. The few exceptions to this may 
be here noted : (< 2 i) The American Council on Education 
psychological examination when given in college; (5) the 
Cooperative Test Service tests when given in colleges; (<?) 
the Ohio University psychological test when given in col- 
leges; (c?) Oklahoma testing program carried on in Okla- 
homa colleges with English placement and reading tests; 
(e) California mental-educational survey which was carried 
on in California junior colleges and which since has been car- 
ried on to some extent by individual schools. 

A good division of testing programs is that into national 
programs of testing and State programs of testing. The 
former takes in those programs that have little or no refer- 
ence to State lines, while the latter is concerned with those 
programs that are found within the confines of a State. We 
shall present her© as much as w© can for each program on 
the following topics: (a) Agency sponsoring the program; 
(2>) special cooperating bodies; (<?) the name of the tests, if 
standardized and sold commercially ; (c?) person respon- 
sible for constructing the tests; (^) criterion for the con- 
struction of tests ; (f) extent of program ; (^) classes tested ; 
and (A) purposes of testing program, names of subjects 
tested, etc- 

In describing these programs w© assume that they are 
continuous from on© year to another using the same organi- 
zation and tests except where we note differently. Also the 
tests used are of the new-type short-answer tests unless other- 
wise stated. As mentioned it is the development of new-type 
testing which has made such programs as these possible. The 
testing set-up for those programs which require subjective 
analysis of the test papers will be foimd to be much more 
complicated than the others. 

The programs described, if annual affairs, are usually held 
some time in the spring. The time of the closing of school, 
iTOsae* — S3 2 
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the time it takes to assemble the results in any particulai 
testing program, etc., in most cases determines the time sei 
for testing. In some programs where the high schools are 
to use the results in guidance, the tests are given earliei 
in the year. 

NATIONAL. COOPERATIVE HIGH-SCHOOE TESTING PROGRAMS 

Some of the national testing progi'ams are expanded State 
programs. In other cases where the best classihcatiou of a 
program as a working program is a State program, we shall 
only mention it in this section. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 

The tests of the college entrance examination board are 
carried on for the benefit of many colleges and high schools 
by a general agency consisting of (in 39 members 

representing universities, colleges, and scientific schools, and 
11 members representing the interests of the se<*ondary 
schools. This board carries on a testing program with grad- 
uating seniors in the high-school academic subjects and a 
scholastic aptitude examination* The results on these exam- 
inations are accepted by all universities and colleges in the 
United States. A few universities require the taking of col- 
lege entrance examination board tests for entrance. Others 
accept the tests in whole or in part as determining college 
admission. In 1932, 19,929 students took one or more of the 
college entrance examination board tests. 

The college entrance examination board prepares its own 
examinations, arranges to have them given at various cen- 
ters, and appoints persons to score the papers* This is all 
done independently of any individual institution. Repre- 
sentatives of many different colleges and universities and 
secondary schools serve on committees appointed to score 
papers. These examinations have felt the influence of the 
objective type of examination question, although as yet this 
type of item has not been introduced to any great extent 
except in the case of the scholastic aptitude examination. 

Students taking the examination are charged at a rate suf- 
ficient to defray exx>enses of the work of the board. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU 

The [Educational Records Bureau located in New Xorfc 
City is an independent organization of school people whidki 
is carrying out testing programs, some of which are on the 
high-school level. The Bureau is incorporated and chartered 
by the board of regents of the University of the State of 
New York. In the main it has served private schools, 
although its services are in no way restricted to private 
schools. It is in close touch with the cooperative test service. 
(See page 6.) The educational records bureau is essentially 
an organization for carrying on the program of testing 
whereas the cooperative test service is essentially an organi- 
zation designed to construct tests. 

The educational records bureau services are given accord- 
ing to two plans : 

Plan A. (I) Scoring and reporting service. 

(II) Comparative statistics and studies : 

1. General comparative reports including distribution 
of pupil scores and percentile norms on cooperative tests 
and others used in educational records bureau testing 
programs for the following classi&cations : 

(<z) Nation-wide. 

(2>) State and regional. 

(<?) Community, according to size and type. 

{d) School, according to size and type. 

(e) Sex. 

(f) 

2- Confidential report to individual schools or indi- 
vidual school systems indicating their rank in one or 
more of the groups listed under H, 1. The cost of this 
service is: 

(at) An annual membership fee of $16 per scdiool. 

(&) A per test charge based on service costs. 

PliAk B. This plan is similar to Plan A except that the 
school is expected to score the tests. With this plan the 
service charge is reduced materially. 

The tests recommended by this bureau for testing in high 
schools for 1988 include the cooperative test form 1988 in the 
following subject: Bnglish, French, German, Lratin, Span- 
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ish, general mathemart-ics, algebra, plane geometry, soli< 
geometry, trigonometry, biology, chemistry, general science 
physics, American history, ancient history, European history 
English history ; American council’ tests in civics and Ameri 
can Government and in economics ; Elwell-Eoulkes booklceep 
ing test; Engle-Stenquist home economics tests; Octroi 
mechanical aptitude examination foz* boys, Oetroit mechan 
ical aptitude examination for girls; stenograpliy test fron 
Elackstone stenographic pi'oficiency tests ; typewriting tes 
from Blackstone proficiency tests. For general scholasti< 
aptitude testing, it recommends the American Council or 
Education Psychological Examination. 

The chief purposes of the work of this bui*eau are to ad 
{a) as an agency for scoring tests and reporting the results 
and (h} as a coordinating center for testing so that results 
on different tests may be comparable- 

The bureau in encouraging the use of tests emphasizes th€ 
cumulative record system whereby the results of tests for an 
individual over a period of yeara are pictured. It believes 
that a record of the growtix of a pupil as showxi by appro- 
priate test results and other records is the best nxethod of 
obtaining an indication of the future success of the student* 
In 1932 more than 225 schools lield membership in the 
Educational Records Bureau. 

COOPERATIVE TEST SERVICE 

The cooperative tesst service is a service instituted under 
the auspices of the American council on education and works 
in close cooperation with the committee on educational test- 
ing of the council. The cooperative test service is subsidized 
by the General Education Board to the amount of approxi- 
mately $50,000 per year (for 10 years), for the purpose of 
constructing 10 or more comparable forms of examinations 
in the fundamental subject matters of the senior high school 
and junior college level. 

The advantages of a comparable series as listed in the 
announcement of tests of the cooperative test service 
(August 1932) are as follows : 

(a) Istdivldual growth *n defined types of achleTemexit can be 
measured year after year, thus maiding feasible types of educational 
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guidance and of educational research which would he difficult or 
impossible with unrelated examinations or with ** standardized ’* tests 
which exist in two or at most three comparable forms. 

( & ) Sach college, school, or school system that uses these tests may 
set up its own standards for admission, placement, promotion, certifl- 
oation, and graduation, and maintain those standards uniformly from 
year to year, and at the same time maintain transfer and advanced 
standing relations with other institutions on the basis of comparable 
achievement test measurements. 

(o> The results of subjective and other local exam inatlonB can be 
made closely comparable from year to year by using the results of the 
cooperative tests as a common denominator, thus taldng advantage 
of the best features and minimizing the weaknesses of both types of 
exanodnations. 

The cooperative test service is now cooperating with other 
agencies in the use of their tests in National and State coop- 
erative high-school testing. The State program of testing 
carried on under the auspices of the Association of Minne- 
sota Colleges among the high schools and that carried on by 
the educational records bur^u are using the tests of the 
cooperative test seirvice. Other testing programs are con- 
sidering the use of these tests. 

The tests of this service available for senior high schools 
are those which are given above in connection with the test- 
ing program of the educational records bureau. 

KANSAS NATION-WIDE} EVEtRY PTTPIL SCHOLARSHIP TEST 

The £^ansas Nation-wide every pupil scholarship tes^ is 
carried on by the bureau of educational measurements of the 
Blansas State Teachers College at £}mporia, Eans., twice 
each year. Tests are provided in most of tlxe high-school 
subjeote. The tests are oon^ructed for every new testing 
by subject-matter specialists in the Kansas high schools 
under the direction of the bureau of educational measure- 
ments of the Kansas State Teachers College. ^The tests cost 
the schools 9 cents eadb. The participating schools score 
their own tests and send tabulations to the bureau of educa- 
tional measurements. That bureau tabulates scores on tests 
by States and maices a report on the results so that each 
s^M>ol can compare itself with the national norm on Ihe test 
and the norm of the s(^K>ois for those States which have 
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sufficient numbers taking the test to make satisfactor 3 
norms. 

In the March 1931 every-pupil scholarship test there were 
1,015 high schools in 42 States taking part. Norms were 
calculated for BZansas, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota, 

These tests are used by the schools for the following pur- 
poses: («) For more accurate marking of the pupils in the 
subjects tested, and (5) for picking out students with high 
scholarship so that motivation for all students takes place. 
(See State programs for Kansas State testing programs.) 

NATIONAL SURVEY OP ENGLISH USAGE 

The Psychological Corporation through its Washington, 
D.C,, branch has conducted a national survey of English 
usage in 1931-^2 and has continued it in 1932—33, which 
covers the high-school grades as well as elementary grades. 
In 1932—33 it has been made a State program in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, Pupils in all the States of the country have 
participated in this survey* 

The purpose of this testing program is twofold: {a) To 
give a general measure of progress in English usage for use 
in comparing classes, schools, etc., so that the emphasis in 
teaching English usage may bo directed more efficiently, and 
(5) to discover individual pupil weaknesses so that indi- 
vidual remedial instruction may be given. (See also the 
Pennsylvania program of the English usage survey.) 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION rSYCIIOLOOICAL EXAMINATION 

The American Council on Education sponsors the con- 
struction of an annual edition of a psychological examina- 
tion for use by colleges and universities in testing college 
entrants. In some cases these examinations are given to 
high-school students or students just graduated from high 
school. Insofar as this is true it comes under our definition 
of a high-school testing program. The results of these tests 
are used as an aid in determining entrance to college and 
for guidance. 

There are also State high -school testing programs which 
have expanded so that schools in other States participate in 
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their programs. Usually this participation is not as com- 
plete in regard to the use of the results as though the school 
were 'within the State concerned. In some cases the coop- 
eration is merely that of provi din g the tes'fcs. Such State 
high-school testing programs which have expanded beyond 
State lines are: Iowa — ^Icwa academic contest; jtTew York — 
Regents’ examination; Ohio — Ohio State University intelli- 
gence examination. 

STATE COOPEHATIVB HIGH-SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAMS 

ATiARA-VTA 

The Alabama State Department of Education, with the 
cooperation of the institutions of higher learning, is sponsor- 
ing a testing program with high-school seniors. 

The Otis self -ad ministering test, form C, was used in 1932. 
It is expected that another form of the same 'test will be used 
in 1933. Eif ty-five hxmdred high-school seniors took the test 
last year. Of the 5,500, about 2,000 made scores of 43 or 
more. These 2,000 were reported in 10 lists. The first list 
contained 100 students making the highest scores, and the 
other lists were arranged according to certain score group- 
ings. They were furnished to the higher institutions in Jan- 
uary and used by these institutions in their own way in 
soliciting students for enrollment. 

COmRADO 

Colorado has two cooperative high-school testing pro- 
grams. One is the annual State-wide scholarship contest 
and the other is the scholastic aptitude cooperative testing 
program. It also encourages schools to enter the every- 
pupil contests which are held under the direction of the 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, Kans. 

{a) The annual State-wide scholarship contest is spon- 
sored by the Western State College at Grtmnison, Colo. The 
contest is held in five centers in the State. The examina- 
tions are furnished -without charge by the Western State 
College. These are : 

English XX» X, XZ, and XII 
Aisebra Z 
Algebra Zll 


Plane geometry 
Solid geometry 
Biology 
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Chemistry 
General science 
Physiology 
Physics 

American history 
Constitution 

Ancient and ^Medieval history 

Modem and European history 

World history 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Social civics 

ComxaTmltT' civics 

Ancient history I and II 


Economics 
French I and II 
lAitin I and 11 
I'ergil 
Cicero 

Si>anish I and II 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial law 
Poods 
Clothing 

Manual training: Woodwork 
Mecltanlcal drawing 
Agriculture 


All regular 4-year high schools of the State are invited 
to join in this contest. Bach high school is entitled to one 
team of any number of students not exceeding 15. A high 
school may enter 2 students in each event except current 
history, which may be entered by any number of the mem- 
bers of the team. A student must be regularly enrolled in a 
subject or subjects (except a subject completed the first 
semester) in which he is a contestant, and must be classified 
in the school grade in which subjects appear in the course 
of study in the school in which he is a member, except that 
current history may be written by any member of a team, 
A student may participate in not more than three events 
exclusive of current history. Appropriate awards— cups 
and medals — are awarded to the contestants having highest 
scores in individual subjects and to winning high schools. 

The purpose of this contest seems to be the motivation of 
individual achievement- 

(5) Colorado’s scholastic aptitude cooperative testing 
program is promoted by a committee of the Association of 
Secondary School Principals of Colorado and college regis- 
trars and is headed up by the diz*ector of personnel of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Oreeley. At present the pro- 
gram consists in giving the American Council on Education 
psychological examination to high-school seniors. The col- 
leges are using the results for the purpose of determining 
the student’s fitness to do college work suad to help guide 
him after he enters college into that tyjpe of work which he 
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can accomplish. Students below the tenth percentile are 
advised not to apply for admission to college, while those 
students with high aptitude are sent letters urging them to 
attend college- Four thousand four hundred and ninety-six 
students took the examination in 1932—33. 

OEOBGIA 

.A_ cooperative testing program under the direction of the 
supervisor of secondary instruction in the State of Georgia 
is carried on among high-school seniors. In 1932 the Shep- 
herd Fnglish test for college freshmen and senior high 
school was given to 8,000 high-school seniors. This year it 
is planned to give a general mathematics test prepared by 
the Cooperative Test Service. 

The purpose of the testing is (oi) to acquaint all high 
schools with the value of standard tests to supplement the 
local examination (&) to make possible comparisons between 
classes and schools. 


imiANjL 

This State has two State high-school testing programs, the 
senior program centered at Purdue University and the c^her 
at Manchester College. 

{a) The testing centered at Purdue is called the ^ State 
testing service ** for Indiana high schools. This program is 
carried on under the auspices of the following State institu- 
tions: Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana University, and Purdue Univesrsity. This 
testing program has been an annual affair. The schools may 
test with any number of tests offered. The schools score the 
tests and send the results to ihe division of educational ref- 
erence at Purdue University. Jjx return the schools receive 
the averages or norms of perft^rmance so as to enable esjch 
school to make pupil-to-pupif, class-to-class, and school-to- 
school comparisons. A large number of the high schools take 
part in tliis testing program. The tests are furnished at a 
cost of 4 cents a copy to the schools. The testing is carried 
on separately for short-term high schools and the long-term 
Klgfh schools. 

iTsese* — ea s 
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The subjects in which tests are offered ai'e : 


rirst>*year Xjii^lisb. * 
Second-year Snglisli * 
TMrd-year EnerlislJL^ 
Fourth-year English 
First-year Latin 
Second-year Latin 
E^rst-year Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Plane Oeometry 
Solid Oeometry 
Biolo^ 


Physics 
World History 
American History 
First-year Typing 
Second-year Typing 
Elrst-year Shorthand 
Second-yejir Shorthand 
First-year Bookkeeping 
Second-year Bookkeeping 
Second-year iVench 


The tests are constructed by the teachers in the four State 
institutions under whose auspices the testing program is 
held under the general direction of the division of educa- 
tional reference at Purdue University- New forma are 
made available each year. The teats are based on the In- 
diana course of study. The purposes of the State testing 
service for Indiana high schools are for (a) motivation of 
pupils, (b) motivation of teachers, and (o) educational and 
vocational guidance. 

The only contest feature in the testing program is that 
in each of the two length-of-term groups of high schools 
the names of the 5 or 10 having the highest averages will be 
published. In 1980-31 a total of 101,597 tests were used 
by 240 high schools. 

(5) Mcencheater teating prognmh * — The other Indiana test- 
ing program inaugurated this year is the one sponsored by 
Manchester College. It is on a semiannual testing basis. 
The tests are prepared by Manchester College subject spe- 
cialists in cooperation with Slkhart High School teachers 
of the resjpective subjects under the general direction of the 
School of Education of Manchester. The tests which were 
made available for the end of the first semester cover the 
following subjects for the first semester only : 


English 9 
English lo 
Engll^ 11 

United States History 
“World History 


Physics 
Latin 9 
Latin lO 
Civics 

First-year Blolf^ry 


a Bach consists of two EnsUsh, tests restricted to (1) sramoaar and th 
mechanics of writing, and (2) understanding and appreciation of reading 1 
both prose and poetry. 
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First-year Hookkeepius 
General Mathematics 
3?lan6 Geometry 
First-year Algebra 


]^7i]lth-year Some Economics 
Fleventh-year Health. 
First-year Typing 
Ninth-year Industrial Arts 


The costs of these tests are 2 cents each. Several hundred 
high-school students (about 30,000 separate tests) "were used 
in the first semester of 1932—33. 


IOWA 

The Iowa academic contest is held annually under the 
direction of the college of education and the extension divi- 
sion of the State University of Iowa. It is a testing pix>- 
gram offered particularly to the high schools of Iowa 
(grades 9—12), but which may be participated in by high 
schools outside the State- Only the Iowa high schools are 
allowed to compete for awards. There are two phases to the 
academic contest — the every-pupil contest and the State 
scholarship contest. The every-pupil contest is held in those 
individual schools which elect to enter the contest. For 
schools entering on a competitive basis, all the pupils in the 
school finishing any of the subjects listed below must take 
the test. The subjects are : 

Nlntb-year Algebra 
Gezkeral Science 
Vlrst-year lAtln 
Bngllsh Correctneea 9* 

Plane Ge<»netry 
Second-year X^Atln 
Biology 

BlngUsb CorrectoetBS 10* 

World History 

For purposes of competition, the State is divided into dis- 
tricts and the schools are classified into size groups. Com- 
petition is carried <bi according to nine districts and four 
classifications of schools according to size. The classification 
according to size of school is as follows : 

Olaas A^HtnmUiaant of snore than 400. 

Olaas Bteurolliwant 3 U0 S 4 00^ Inclnalve. 

OlasB O— Btaroilment Indhasive. 

Cttaae X > — HtoroHmapt 66 and fewer. 


American History 
American lAteratnre 
Fng^lsli Correctnees 11* 
Physics 
Sleonomics 

American Government 
'BnsUfth Literature 
Fngltsh Correctness 12* 


• la this Mildeet^ the 


iMSt ss adsaSnlstered In all fotir grades. 
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The tests are furnished by the State University and the 
cost to the schools is 4 cents for each test. The tests are 
scored in the schools and the results are sent to the director 
of the contest. The report of the director to the schools in- 
cludes the placement of the school in each subject and in the 
composite measure of the school in all subjects tested. The 
placement of the schools, except for winners, is confidential. 
The individual principal does not need to disclose the stand- 
ing of his school unless he sees fit. The tests are constructed 
by subject-matter specialists under the direction of the 
director of contests. Every attempt is made to make them 
test judgment rather than mere information. The teste are 
revised annually. 

In 1932 there were 45,293 pupils in Iowa taking the every- 
pupil tests. There were in addition many schools outside 
the State which also gave all or some of the tests. The 
every-pupil contest is essentially a school-to-school compari- 
son. As such it provides an incentive for the teachers to do 
better teaching. This purpose is expressed by the director 
of the contest:* 

The every-pnpil tests o£ the Iowa academic contest are constructed 
with a consdous and deliberate purpose to defeat rote learnings Xn 
them an effort is made to avoid the use of textbook language^ to call 
for applications rather than statements of laws and principle^ to 
xeguire the interpretation, of diagrams and illustrations rather than 
the repetition of words» and to require the pupil to draw luferences 
from or to recc^mlze the Implications of facts rather than merdy to 
recaU the facts themselvee. 

An important possibility of the use of the zesults on these 
tests is in research in regard to various practices and condi- 
tions in the high school, such as size of class, types of school 
organization, etc. This possibility of use for research is 
enhanced through the fact that schools partaking in the com- 
petitive testing must give the tests to all students in the 
school taking the respective subjects^ This means that there 
is no selection of good students in one school and poor 
students in another. Studies based on the results of this test- 
ing thus have an added certainty of the validity of the results. 

*nizidculst, n. V. The low* Aeftdettilc Contest Bnltotln of the State Unl- 
venlty ot Iowa. New series no. 6e7» necember 1982,. pp. 8-0. 
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It is suggested also tb.at scliools use tlie results of these tests 
in building up cumulative individual records for use in 
guidance. 

The State scholarship contest is primarily a contest be- 
tween individual pupils, just as the every-pupil contest is 
between entire high schools. The State contest has for its 
purpose the encouiragement of scholarship in individuals. 
The State contest is held at the State university. The high- 
est scoring pupils in each subject in each district are chosen 
for this contest. For 1933 the number of contestants is ex- 
pected to be more than 1,000. This is a large number of 
contestants to be brought together at any one place as con- 
testants in scholarship. The winners in this contest are 
given appropriate awards. 


KANSAS 

The bureau of educational measurements of the Kansas 
State Teachers College sponsors two contests apart from the 
Nation-wide every-pupil scholarship test described under 
national cooperative high-school testing programs. The one 
is called the Kansas State scholarship contest and the other 
the scholarship contest for high-school seniors 

The Kansas State scholarship contest is conducted annu- 
ally by the Kansas State Teachers College through the 
cooperation of contest center chairmen. There are some 20 
centers in the State where these tests are given. Any high 
school giving work in grades 9, 10, 11, or 12, and any junior 
high school recognized as such by the State department of 
education is eligible to participate in this contest. There is 
a registration fee of 25 cents for each pupil entered in the 
co ntoc t. The tests are famished by the Bureau of Kduca^ 
tionai Measurements of the State Teachers College. They 
are returned to the btueau to be soored after the contest. 

The contest covers practically all of the subjects by years 
whidbi mi^t be given in high school. For purpoe^ of this 
contest the high schools are divided into classes (A, B, C, 
D, and K, junior high) according to their enrollments. 
There are more ccmtests possible for the larger schools than 
for the smaller aohoola. The maximum number of contests 
for the different classes rmm frcnn 12 to and the maximum 
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number of contestants eacb school may enter runs from 24 to 
50, or 2 for each contest. 

In 1982, 186 schools entered 2,544 contestants at 16 centers. 

The tests are all of the new type, constructed by faculty 
members of the Kiansas State Teachers Colley and by other 
subject-matter specialists in the State under the direction of 
the bureau of educational measurements. New forms are 
constructed each year- 

The apparent object of the contest is the attainment of 
awards by individuals and schools. Thus the contest is a 
motivating agency for better work among the high-school 
seniors. 

The scholarship contest for high-school seniors is carried 
on in much the same fa^ion as the Kansas State scholarship 
contests. Here the examination consists of a comprehen- 
sive examination covering the general fields of high-school 
work — ^i-e., those of history,, social science, physical sciettee, 
mathematics, and hinglish. Medals are given the 8 ranking 
students in each subject group, and cash awards are made to 
the 10 highest ranking students in the whole contest if 
attend a Kansas college the year following the contest.* 


MAINS 

A testing program was carried on under the direction pi 
the University of Maine during the years 1680^1 and 1961^-18 
involving from one fourth to one half the high achoolf^pf 
the State. This p]x»gram may be carried on during the 
ent year (1982-88). Tests constructed under the 
of the department of education of the Univ ers i ty of 
are used in a preliminary contest covering many of the 
school subjects. Class and school averages aire obtame4 ^ 
this testing. The highest pupils in each school tb#n 
pate in a district competitioxu The Sones-Karry 

ment test is used with seniors. Individual wimcMr . ^ 

the sexdors in these district contests are awarded soholasskips 
to the University of Maine. 



MICSIGAK 

The barean of tests and measurements of the Univsral^ 
jypM4ga«L reeosnmttDds taste to be given by hlgfr 

malM tthnIaMons cf the results by schookT gthtitied 
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according to size. The program for 1931 consisted in. the 
use of the following tests: BjLrhy grammar test, the Van 
W agenen reading scales in English literature, the American 
Council alpha test, the White Tiatin test, the Columbia 
research bureau algebra test, the Columbia research bureau 
plane-geometry test, the Iowa physics test, the Towers gen- 
eral chemistry test, l^e Ruch-Cossman biology test, the Ruch- 
Popenoe general science test, the Brown-Woody civics test, 
and the Gregory test in American history. The English, 
Latin, and reading tests were given in all four high-school 
grades. The other tests were given in the regular classes 
taking the subjects tested. 

The reports of the bureau of tests and measurements bach 
to the schools include State norms based on the results of 
the testing for each school group so that each school can 
compare its own work in each subject with that of other 
comparable schools. 


MINNESOTA 

There are two programs of testing in Minnesota. One is 
sponsored by certain colleges and universities and the other 
by the State department of education. 

(a) The University of Minnesota inaugurated a college- 
aptitude testing program several years ago. This program 
is now administered through the committee on testing estab- 
lished by the Association of Minnesota Colleges. 

The University of Minnesota is responsible for carrying 
out the program. The tests are scored by the University of 
Minnesota. The cost of the testing is prorated among the 
colleges according to the number of students entering them 
from among the high-school seniors tested. The program is 
extensive, taking in practically all of the graduating seniors 
in the State, both in public and in private schools. The test 
which has been regularly used is the Minnesota college- 
aptitude test (a general intelligence test). In addition a 
placement test is sometimes given. In 1931 the Iowa 
English training test was given and in 1932 the Iowa mathe- 
matics training test was given to those students who were 
planning to enter engineering curriculum. The plan for 
1983 includes the use of the tests of the cooperative test 
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service for sophomores in high school so that a cumulative 
record on the individual pupil may be begun. 

The purpose of the Minnesota program is for the guidance 
into and selection of students for college. The results on the 
general aptitude tests are used by the University of Minne- 
sota, and probably also by others, as an impoi'tant factor in 
advising students to enter or not to enter college. The re- 
sults are also used by the University of Minnesota for 
determining classification in some subjects for instructional 
purposes. 

Johnson states in this connection : * 

Three levels of ability are recojmlzed in classlfylni? Btndonts, and 
any individual who presents outatandtnR iH^ullarttiee Ifi lariven Individ- 
ual treatment. The upper half of the class — that is, those entering 
freshmen whose college-aptitude ratings are above GO — are admitted 
without any conditions or provisions, and they are i>ermitted to reg- 
ister for any curriculum offered In the College of Rclem’C, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts. Individuals may be advised or required to take 
the course In ** How to study and all are classified in Kiigllsh on 
the basis of Bnglish training tests and their coUeire-axitltude ratings. 

The second group inclu<les roughly those whose eollegp-aptitade 
ratings are between 2Q and GO. These students arf> classified In 
Hngllsh and are advised to select studies ttuit wUI have immediate 
value to them if they remain in college only a short time, and to 
postpone laboratory courses and languages. 

What is only advice for the secemd group becomes xxmltive direction 
for the third groups 

Tbe ratings on the college-aptitude test are also sent to the 
high schools involved so that they can be made use of by the 
principals and teachers in advising pupils. Also, whenever a 
student applies to any specific college for admission the col- 
lege-aptitude rating and its interpretation is sent to the stu- 
dent and his parents. 

(&) The State department of Minnesota conducts exazni- 
na^ons among its high schools in connection with its annual 
testing program which includes the elementary schools as 
well as high schools. These examinations are compulsory 
for high schools which are designated by the State high- 
school inspector and voluntary for other high schools. 


^Johnson, JT. B. Advivlug CSoXlflgft Students. JToumml of Higher BMhientSon, 
1 ; eiT-eiS, June 31930. 
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£jxaminations are offered, in tHe following higli-scliool 
subjects ; 


Snglisli I 
EJngllsli II 

Grammar and composition 
£]nglisli 111 
English IV 
Modern history 
Ancient history 
Introduction to social science 
Reading (1 hour) , 
Elementary algebra 
Plane greometry 
Solid geometry 

Elementary American history 

German I 

German II 

French I 

French II 


Elementary citizenship 

General physical science 

Gieneral biological science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Latin I 

Latin II 

Rookkeeping 

General business education 
Geography 
Economic geography 
Higher algebra 

High-school American history 

Elementary hygiene and sanitation 

Arithmetic 

Commercial law 

Spring (1 hour) 


Students of all classes in high school take the examina- 
tions. In 1932 there were 193,939 examinations given in 
these subjects. The greatest number taking any examination 
was 16,894, which was in the first year of high-school 
English. 

The examinations are furnished free by the State depart- 
ment to the public high schools of the State. Private schools 
of high-school grade may also use these tests upon proper 
application. The tests are scored by the local school and 
sent to the State department. The State department will 
return all papers for use by individual schools. 

The tests are constructed by various subject-matter and 
testing specialists in the State. The State department sets 
down the general rules for the constiruction of these exami- 
nations. These rules state that — 


should be as comprehensive as possible. Each test should 
contain ISO qm^tions or test itema For testing pux^s* knowledge of 
factual material, the objective types of test questions should be used 
as far as iKiesible. The essay type of test question, however, should 
not be eliniinated. 

The tests are in the main objective. The validity of the 
tests has been checked against standardized intelligence and 

179896* — 38 i 
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achievement tests. The State department states further 
that — 

Sach year test item vaWiilty is made and the good questions are 
picked out for a reservoir which we hope to have built up to a thou- 
sand questions for each subject within a period of years. 

The questions are based upon the Minnesota State High- 
School Syllabi. 

The tests are used by the State department as a supervi- 
sory instrument to check on the instruction of the high 
schools of Minnesota. Individual schools use the results for 
purposes of improving instruction. The results on, these 
tests are used by students in unaccredited high schools to 
satisfy the entrance requirements of the university and other 
colleges. 

MONTANA 

The Montana scholarship contests arc held annually under 
the direction of Montana State College. A contest is first 
held in districts composed of one or more counties. Winners 
of the district contests meet at Montana State College at 
Bo 2 seman for the State contest. 

District organizations are formed to <sarry on the district 
contests^ There were 19 districts in 1932. The district 
organization is responsible for holding the contest in the 
district and for scoring the test papers and reporting the 
district winners. 

A testing conunittee of the college is (beginning in 1933) 
constructing the tests on the basis of the hig^-school course 
of study of the State. The contest in the district is for the 
purpose of getting individual student winners and not school 
wiimers. In the State contest the three highest schools in the 
academic subjects and vocational subjects, respectively, are 
given awards as well as the winners in all subject contest and 
the general pentathlon contest. Any accredited 4-year high 
school in the State is entitled to participate in this contest. 
A student must be regularly enrolled in the subject or sub- 
jects in which he is a contestant and must be classified in the 
school grade in which the subject or subjects regularly appear 
in the course of study of the school of which he is a member. 

The list of subjects to be tested are as follows : 
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Algebra I 

Plane geometry 

General science 

Biology 

Pbyslcs 

Chemistry 

English. 

American literature 


A-cademio 

EngliBh literature 
Batin 1 
r^atin II 

American hlstoory 
Civics 

Current history 
World history 

VocattimaS 


Bookkeeping Btome economics I 

Junior shorthand Btome economics II 

Smaior shorthand Art 

JL student may enter a contest in a subject belonging to a 
bigber grade than bis own, bub not in a lower grade unless 
be is taking tbis subject for the first time and unlefta be is 
interested in tbe pentathlon — ^the case when a student is com- 
peting to got tbe highest average rating in at least five 
subjects. 

The district organization determines for itself tbe number 
of representatives to be sent to tbe district contest by each 
schooL lEach district may be represented at tbe State contest 
by one pupil in eaob subject or event, but tbe representative 
in each subject must have won first place in the district con- 
test, except that first and second place wiimers in tbe pentath- 
lon may be candidates to tbe State contest. Xn addition to 
tbis district repreeentatioo, eaob sobool may have two addi- 
tional representatives chosen in snob a manner as each s^ool 
shall detenzune. Sobolairsiups, cups, and medals or ribbons 
are awarded tbe individual and soiko^ winners. 

The motivation, od ijodividnai pupils seems to be chief 
purpoee of tbe Montana scholarship contests. 


Tbe State Board of Bdnqutaon. oi l^ew Hampshire con- 
ducts annually a testing ptrogram consisting of a general 
intelligeaioe test and one or more addevement testa The 
testing for 190S was restricted to the senior (dasa Braeti- 
caliy all tbe high sdbocds in Staio cooperate In 

Tim 
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A spelling test of 25 words selected from the second and 
third thousand words of the Sixteen Spelling Scales.” 

The Iowa placement examination — series revised 

(English training), Eorm A. 

The tests are furnished free by the State board of educa- 
tion. The schools score the tests and send the results to the 
State department- In the case of the intolligonce tost, the 
raw scores are sent to the State board. The State board is 
responsible for the calculation, of the I-Q,’s from these raw 
scores. 

Each year the results on all the tests are sent to the dean 
of freshmen at the University of New Hampshire, who has 
charge of admissions. The dean uses the results of these 
tests in considering entrance and guidance during the Hrst 
years in the university- The test results are also used by 
the elementary school agent of the State board of education 
in making her recommendations on students asking for ad- 
mission to the State normal schools. 

A report is made to the principal of the high school show- 
ing the placement of his school in relation to that of the 
other schools. The results on the achievement tests are used 
as a check upon high-school instruction. 

N»W YORK 

The University of the State of New Y'ork (the State 
education department) has two divisions having to do with 
testing work throughout the State of New York- One is the 
division of educational research and the other is the division 
of examinations and inspections. 

(a) The division of examinations and inspections is in 
general charge of the New York regents examinations. The 
general use of the regents examinations is required under the 
powers given to the regents of the University of New York 
by the legislature, section 21 of the regents rules reading as 
follows : 

S-SSl — general requirements. • * ♦ secondary school shall 

receive such api>ortionment unless it <1> shows tor the school year 
an academic attendance of not lees than 1,000 days ; <2> has a char- 
ter from the r^ents or has been admitted to the university ; <8) malces 
general use of the regents academic examinations or those set by the 
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college entrance examination board in tbe third and fonrtli years of 
the secondary course. 

The examinations themselves are in general of the new 
type, although a certain amount of essay type material is 
used. These examinations are given three times a year, at 
the end of each of the two regular semesters and also at the 
end of the summer in recognized summer high schools. 

The examinations are issued by the State department 
without cost to the schools. The examinations are given by 
local school authorities according to a very definite set of 
directions. The scoring of the papers takes place first at the 
individual schools by the principal or under his direction. 
Those papers which are thought to be passing are then sent 
to the State department, where the papers are again exam- 
ined and the final decision as to the worth of the papers is 
made. 

The main responsdbility for the construction of these tests 
falls on a certain committee made up of instructors in the 
various high schools and colleges of the State, and including 
the State supervisors of the special subject fields. Tests so 
constructed are passed on to a general committee known as 
the ^ board of revision which considers the various tests 
and makes what revision is thought necessary- The items 
in these examinations are made with the deliberate intention 
of testing power as well as knowledge* In this they follow 
the trend of the course of study and method of teaching, 
presenting situations which train reason and judgment, the 
sensing of cause-and^effeet relationship, etc- 

The regents’ examinations cover practically all the work 
which be taken in a New York high school. Examina- 
tions held for third- and fourth-year subjects, if passed, 
carry credit for the fimt and second year of work. 

The results on these examinatioirs are used in a variety 
of ways- 'B^ey are used by the State department to estab- 
lish a State standard of achievement. They are used ^ere- 
fore in comparing the efficiency of different scJiools in the 
State. They are used as final examinations by the partici- 
pating high schools, thus eliminating the necessity for indi- 
vidual sdbools to make up examinations- Such local exajm- 
natioirs would vary in standards and effectiveness. Ckedite 
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earned through these examinations are of equal value in the 
State-wide competition for the State tuition-paid scholar- 
ships in Cornell University and for the 750 university 
scholarships awarded annually* 

The examinations, although not made with the purpose of 
providing material on which eligibility for college entrance 
is to be judged, are nevertheless used for such purposes. 

(6) The educational research division of the State educa- 
tion department has cooperated in one testing program. A 
ninth-grade civics test, constructed and given because of the 
need of a supervisory standard on tire part of individual 
schools, was offered for use. 

Also, the results of the testing with group intelligence tests 
in the high schools of the State of New York were brought 
together. The analyses of these results were brought to- 
gether in a bulletin showing the levels and ranges of ability 
in New York State high schools. 

NORTH CARCnXNA 

The North Carolina college conference fosters and finances 
the North Carolina high school senior examination each 
year. This examination is given annually to all high-school 
seniors of the State through the cooperation of the State 
department of education. The tabulating and scoring is 
handled by the bureau of educational research of the school 
of education of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
HiU. 

The examination is a compr^biensive one containing Sing- 
lish language, Slnglish literature, reading; literature, read- 
ing, history, modern times, and civics; general science and 
mathematics. 

The results of the examination are used by the collegfes and 
universities of North Carolina for purposes of classification 
and guidance of students after entrance. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

T^e State department of public instruction offers exami- 
nations in all high-school subjects twice a year which are 
required to taken by pupils in nonaccredited high schools. 
All the pupils who suc<^ssfully pass are issued completion 
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certificates which they may present to institutions of higher 
learning as credit so that entrance examinations need not be 
taken. 

OHIO 


Ohio has two distinct State high-school testing pro- 
^x>ams — the educational testing program carried on by the 
State board of education and a general scholastic aptitude 
testing program carried on by the Ohio State University in 
connection with the Ohio College Association. 

(a) The educational testing program sponsored by the 
State board of education to be described here may be divided 
into two parts — ^the every -pupil test and the general scholar- 
ship test for high-school seniors. The every-pupil test is a 
testing program covering both elementary and high-school 
subjects carried on twice a year. For the high school, 
1935 ^ 3 , the following subjects are to be tested : 


Algebra General Science 

American History^ 12 Pliysics 

Cbemlatry, first year Plane Geometry 

BJnglish U«age, grades 9-12 

These tests are offered free to the high schools of the State. 
Practically all schools of the State outside the large cities 
have availed themselves of the opportunity. The princii^, 
superintendent, or teachers give the tests in their respective 
schools, score the test papers and tabulate the results, and 
send them to the State department. The State department of 
education makes a final report back to the schools so that 
each sc*hool can compare its own average score and the score 
for each of the pupils in the distribution of scores for the 
whole State. The tests furnished are constructed by simject- 
matter si^ecialists under the general direction of the director 
of scholarship contests. The tests are based upon the courses 

of study and textbooks used in the State. 

The purpose of the every-pupil tests is that of motivation 
and improvement of instruction The report to the 
of each class in the contest includes the percentile of the final 
distnbuticn of scores for each ^ so that a teacher inay 
compare the scores of the members of her cl^s with the 
scorL made by all pupils who took the test. This gives each 
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teacher and each, pupil an opportunity to compare results 
with the State-wide results. Also since there are two testing 
programs in a year, each class and each pupil can compare 
the rank in the first test with that in the second. Analyses 
of errors in different tests of the contest are made by the 
State Department. Also directions are issued so that the 
teacher can analyze the items in the test pai>ers of her class. 
Thus diagnosis and remedial instruction are made possible. 

The other educational testing program is the general 
scholarship test for high-school seniors. This test is admin- 
istered annually by the State department of edxication with 
the cooperation of Ohio TJniversity, Ohio State University, 
Dowling Green State Colltege, Kent State College, and Miami 
University. Each high school of the State may pick not 
more than 25 percent of the graduating seniors to take part 
in this testing contest. In picking out these contestants from 
each school, faculty members are urged to take into consid- 
eration, in addition to scholastic endeavor, the student^s fu- 
ture promise, attitude, ideals, and behavior. The students 
chosen to represent these schools come together at the county- 
seat of each county where the scholarship tests arc given 
imder the direction of the county superintendent of schools. 
The tests cover the essentials of the high-school course of 
study. There are five subject groups. The subject matter 
of these five subject groups is as follows: 

1. MatbematJee : Arithmetic <%)♦ Algebra (^), aeometry (%). 

2. Bni^Ush; Fondamentals (%)» American and BSnRllHh JLitera- 
tnre <%). 

S. History: tJnlted States History <%), World History <%), Ohio 
History (%). 

4. Science; Physics <%), Chemistry (%>, General Science <%), 
Biology (%). 

5, Social science: The World Today (Current Hvents), 

The purpose of this contest, according to the State depart- 
ment, is to stimulate continuous scholastic endeavor during 
the 4 years of high school and to select seniors of high stand- 
ing and putting these students into contact with the Ohio col- 
leges and universities that the students desire to enter. In 
addition, there are many scholarships awarded by the col- 
leges and universities to the pupils having high standing. 
County awards ; Certificates of award are presented to the 
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liigliGst three pupils in each county, while the highest 25 
percent receive honorable mention certificates. District 
awards : The State is divided into five districts. Dach of the 
25 students who place in the highest group will receive a 
certificate of award. A. certificate of award (honorable men- 
tion) will be presented to each of the other contestants who 
place in the highest 10 percent in each district. State: All 
additional students who place in the highest 5 percent will’ 
receive honorable mention certificates. 

(b) The statistics and college personnel division of the 
department of psychology of the Ohio State University, 
cooperating with the Ohio College Association, has been 
giving each year to practically all of the high-school seniors 
of the State a general scholastic aptitude test known as the 
Ohio State University psychological examination.” Be- 
ginning in 1932— the sophomores were also asked to take 
the test in order to make it eventually a sophomore testing 
program, A different form of examination is usually con- 
structed for use for each academic year. The individual 
high schools pay the cost of testing. The tests are scored 
at Ohio State University and the results are reported to the 
'u^arious high schools. 

These test results are used for the following purposes : 

<1) The State department usee the test results in determtulTig the 
entrance ot students into Ohio teacher-training institutions. 
Toops * states : ** The tests are accepted by the State depart- 
ment of eilucation In falflllment of the State statute reiiulrlng 
a minimum test score for entrance to the teacher-training In- 
stitutlozkB In Ohio. A minimum score for unqualified entrance 
to a teacher-training Institution In Ohio is a 2G-centile rank 
score on the Ohio College Association freshman basis ; Le., 
that 20 percent of all freshmen in Ohio applying for entrance 
to Ohio institutions would be denied entrance into the teacher- 
training institutions of Ohio. A student failing the first test 
is allowed a second chance on an altematlTe form of the test 
(this Is form 15 O.S.XX. intelligence test), hut must attain to 
at least a score of 81-centile mark in order to be entitled to 
unqualified admission, A student failing both may, at the 
option of the college, be entitled to probationary admission. 
Our own Institution does not avail itself of this provision. 


* In a letter to tbe Office of Edneation dated Feb. 21, 1S88. 
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(2) The test results are use<l by high schools In the guidance of 

pupils. With the test being given in the tenth grade, thU 
function of the testa will be stUl more emphaslzeil. Many 
directions regarding the Interpit^tutlon of scores are given to 
the schools by the personnel division of Ohio State University. 

(3) The test results are being usetl extensively In research on the 

prediction of scholastic success. The results of tht^e studies 
are circulated among the high-school principals so that much 
of such research is Immediately translattKi Into practlcK**. 

Ohio has also participated in the Nation-wide survey of 
English usage conducted under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton, branch of the Psychological Corporation. (See 

national programs and Pennsylvania programs for details 
of this program.) 


I»KNNBVnVANXA 

There are two cooperative high-school testing programs 
being carried forward in Pennsylvania. 

{a) The Penn^lvania testing program in high schools is 
now being carried on by the bureau of etlucational records 
and ^research located at the University of Pittsburgh. This 
is an independent bureau designed in part to carry on the 
testing program which was initiated by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching in cooperation with 
the joint commission of the Association of Pennsylvania 
College Presidents and the State department of public 
instruction. 

The Pennsylvania testing program instituted under the 
subvention of the Carnegie Foundation was for the pur- 
pose of investigating the articulation of high schools and 
colleges. It was thought that testing the ability and achieve- 
ment of pupils over a long period of time would give infor- 
mation which would serve as a foundation for a smooth 
transfer from high school to college. The testing instituted 
under the Pennsylvania study covered the junior high school 
year and the college period as well as the high school. This 
study began the testing in the fall of 1928 with seventh 
grade and in the spring of 1929 with seniors about to gradu- 
ate from high school. The Pennsylvania study is following 
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the progress of the 12,000 seventh grade pupils who were 
tested in 1928. Upon the graduation of a large group of 
these pupils in the spring of 1934, an evaluation of the test- 
program over a period of years can be ascertained. 

The Bureau of Educational Records and Research of Pitts- 
burgh recommends tests to be used in following the plan of 
the Pennsylvania study and o.ther tests. It plans to provide 
testing service at cost. It follows closely the plan of the 
Educational Record Bureau of New York City, and cooper- 
ates closely with this bureau and with the Cooperative Test 
Service. 

The fall program of testing is for immediate diagnostic 
and placement purposes rather than for guidance, although 
some of the tests may be used for other purposes, whereas 
the spring program is mainly for getting accurate student 
achievement records. The main tests used in the fall and 
spring testing programs for 1931-32 for grades 9-12 were as 
follows : 

PapllB 


Shank ri^aclin^ tests.. - — 501 

Kuhlmann-AiiUerson intelligence 1,035 

Ohio Sltate psyehologicttl test, form 1© 1 , 976 

C<w)rH*rative Sti^srllKh test — — 375 

Cooiierative French test — 110 

Coop«‘ratIve X^tln teat — 84 

Cooperative algebm teat 115 

Cooperative plane gn^ometry teat 58 

Cooperative chemistry test — 49 

Cooperative American history tOKt 87 

Commercial employment testa — 481 


The testing program takes particular care in recommend- 
ing tests for the grade in which the 1928 seventh graders 
are found. 

The purpose of the testing work of this bureau is to en- 
courage the use of good tests {a) for cxunulative records 
which in turn increase the accuracy of guidance, particularly 
guidance for college entrance; (&) for securing comparable 
measurement of abilities and achievements of pupils so that 
the effectiveness of instruction may be noted; (c) for pur- 
poses of research; and (d) for the diagnosis of individual 
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strengths and weaknesses. The b\ireau makes reports on all 
phases of the testing results to the participating schools. 

(5) The Pennsylvania cooperative English study is being 
made in cooperation with the Psychological Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C., branch of the Psychological Corporation. 
The plan for the use of these tests in Pennsylvania is about 
the same as for the Nation as a 'whole. 

The study in Pennsylvania is being carried on through the 
cooperation of various school people of the State, together 
with the Bureau pf Educational Kecoi-ds and Kesearch of 
Pittsburgh and the State department of education. 

This study is designed to increase the effectiveness of Eng- 
lish-usage courses of study and in improving methods of 
teaching English usage. The Nation-wide study of English 
usage is planned for a 5-year period, but each year can be 
considered separately or in connection with the results of 
the previous years. Tests are given in the fall and again in 
the spring. Teachers score the paper's and make a tabula- 
tion of the errors. The teachers keep one tabulation and 
send one of the others to the organization which Is sponsor- 
ing the program in that immediate neighborhood, and the 
other is sent to the Psychological Institute at Washington, 
D.O. 

The following extracts from the manual provided by the 
Psychological Institute show these main uses for the results 
of the testing program : 

To determine for a alven class <1) the extent to which each 
phase of usaRe has been mastered to precedins mtade and (2) on 
which of the phases of nsage that are to be drilled to that iprade 
major emphasis must be placed to meet the needs of Individual papils 
and of the class as a whole. 

Z To measure progress In mastering, from grade to grade, each 
phase of usage. 

These English tests are furnished tc schools for 2 cents 
each. 

TBXAS 

The State department of education each spring sends out 
examinations to high schools, upon request, on the regular 
school subjects. The questions are prepared and the returned 
papers graded by the State department* According to the 
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available information, these tests are not of the objective 
type. Oredit obtained by means of these examinations is 
honored by the State University and all other institutions of 
higher leai'ning in Texas. 


WISCONSIN 

The "VS^isconsin Oollege and secondary schools cooperative 
testing program is carried on by a committee appointed to 
study the relation of secondary to higher education in "Wis- 
consin. This committee is composed of superintendents and 
college officials. The program consists of testing the grad- 
uating high-school seniors for college aptitude through the 
use of general intelligence tests. The cost of the program, is 
borne in the main by cooperating colleges of the State in the 
ratio of the number of freshmen admitted to each institution 
from Wisconsin and in part by the high schools. 

The Ohio University psychological examination was used 
in 1929 and the American council on education psychological 
examination has been used since. In 1932—33 it is planned 
to use the Uenman-Nelson test of mental ability in the tenth 
year of the high school. Practically all the high schools of 
the State have cooperated in these testing programs. Holt 
•writes:® 

Every school in the State of Wisconsin which is a public high 

school and a considerable number of private and parochial secondary 
schools are testing their* seniors. Over tB9 percent of the secondary 
schools are testin^r their sophomores. 

The program for Wisconsin was begun because of -the belief 
that there was much waste taking place in Wisconsin in that 
many inferior students attempted college work and that 
many superior students did not attend college. It was felt 
that a State- wide testing program using a standardized gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude test would secure such additional in- 
formation as would make individual educational planning 
more efficient The program in Wisconsin is definitely a 
guidance program having for i'ts objective a better college 
student body for the college with consequently less failure in 
the freshman year, 

•Holt, F. O., registrar and director. Bureau of Guidance and Records, In a. 
letter to the wrltter dated Pec. 18, 1^82. 
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!Each college is left free to use the results in any way 
which seems best for purposes of admission and guidance. 
The results are also sent to each of the cooperating high 
schools together with suggestions for use. A special letter 
is sent to all seniors who ranked above the 75 percentile but 
who had not indicated any intention of entering a Wisconsin 
college. The exact records on these tests represented by the 
percentile scores are not |pven to individual students. 

Some States have had testing programs at some time or 
other but have found it necessary to discontinue them for one 
reason or another. These are : 

Arhcmsm , — ^This State offered a testing p^ogran^ to gradu- 
ating seniors in high school in 1930 and 1931 consisting of the 
American Council on Education psychological examination, 
an English examination, a mathematics examination, and 
the Iowa foreign^language aptitude examination. The pur- 
pose of the program was to aid in the guidance of students in 
choosing their college coux^e. 

NehrcLsJea , — Testing program discontinued. 

Idaho .— program discontinued. 

Among States which are planning high-school cooperative 
testing programs are Arizona, Kentucky, and Mississippi. 

ANAIiirSIS OF* COOPKatATIVK HXOH-SCHOOl* TfiSSTINO 

PKOORAMB 

OBOQBAPHlOAn OXSTBlBimON AND DXFTBMNCXa XH TSSTXNO 

l*ROOBAMB 

The accompanying Bgure shows the distribution of 
the State cooperative testing programs. The figure does not 
show States that have discontinued programs or those States 
which are planning the establishment of programs. The 
States indicated by the cross-hatching — ^North X>akota and 
Texas — ^have testing programs which are not considered to 
be as truly cooperative as the other State programs since 
they are used mainly for the approval of the individual 
student^s work. 

There seems to be certain ge<^raphical differences in the 
type of testing programs offered. Montana, C!olorado, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio, through their own State-wide 
programs and Nebraska, South I>akota, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois through the extension of the programs in Kansas and 
Iowa, promote individual and school c<Hnpetition in high- 
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school subject-matter fields. The Minnesota, INTorth Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin prog^rams, on the other hand, have con- 
sisted of i^eneral scholastic aptitude testing for the benefit, 
in large part, of cooperating colleges and universities. The 
senior of the two testing progmms of Ohio has also been of 
this character. In the East and far South — ^Maine, Vermont, 
New York, Georgia, and Alabama, and to a degree in Penn- 
sylvania, the general purpose has been that of supervision of 
high-school instruction, both aa an inspectional service and 
for the direct improvement of instruction. 

THE OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT’ MOVEMENT AS A FACTOR IN THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OP COOI’EBATIVE HKIH-RCHOOL TESTING PRO- 

QRAMS 

The general factor w’hich has made cooperative testing 
possible is the trust school people have put in objective test- 
ing. Practically all cooperative testing, programs are made 
up of examinations consisting of new-type questions. It is 
only in some of the longer established programs that we find 
the essay type of question used and even in those i>rograms 
it holds ever less and less a dominating position. Also in 
these examinations we find more often than not the essay 
type of question framed in such a way that those who score 
the papers are very apt to agree. 

Cities have to some extent been able to carry on the work 
of testing in high schools for purposes somewhat similar to 
those associated with cooperative testing. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that a detailed study of cooperative test- 
ing programs shows that many of them have been confined 
largely to the smaller cities and towns- There is now a gen- 
eral demand for the use of new type tests by all schools. Co- 
operative testing in the high schools satisfies this demand in 
part. In the elementary school the curriculum has been 
more static as far as fundamental content is concerned. Per 
this, reason, tests such as have been standardized and are 
sold by test publishing companies have more nearly satis- 
fied the urge for measurement in the elementary field. 

PURPOSES OF COOPERATIVE niQIl-SCHOOX/ TESTING PROOZtAMS 

In considering the various purposes of these testing pro- 
grams, it should be kept in mind that the stated purposes 
of a toting program may or may not be fulfilled. In some 
cases, also, the most important uses that are expected by 
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the promoters of the program may not be emphasized in 
asking for cooperation because the sponsors believe emphasis 
on some other purpose will bring more schools into coopera- 
tion. In. some cases new uses for tests are found after the 
progi'um has been in existence for some time. For instance, 
the regents examinations in New York State have been held 
primarily as an agency of supervision or standardization of 
the work of New York State high school. However, the 
results on these examinations have been used more and more 
as evidenc*^^ by New York high-school graduates in applying 
for entrance into institutions of higher learning. Through 
experience, colleges have learned to regard these test results 
as valuable for predicting success or failure in colleges. 

The diffeivnt values of the cooperative high-school testing 
program will l>e analyzed in turn. 

1, Motivation* through competitive exofrrdfUJBtioTie zn echoot 
injihiects , — ^IVIany cooperative testing programs have this pur- 
pose as the prime reason for their existence. Such testing 
programs have arisen, in part, through the feeling of school 
people that attention should be given to scholastic endeavor 
in somewhat the same fashion as attention is centered on 
physical comiKdition of various sorts between schools. Some 
of these testing programs include alf the students in a school 
or class, but often oiily a small proportion of the students 
take part in the testing program. Competition is brought 
almut by the awn ruling of appropriate honors to schools and 
individual contestants. Scholarships in college aro often 
awarded to individual winners. 

The value of this ty|HH of testing lies in the general effect 
on teachers and pupils. It can l>e seen that the greatest effect 
on both teachers and students will come about if all the pupils 
in a class or school are tested. If only a few pupils in a 
class are tested, the value of testing for the teacher is reduced 
because the g<*neral standing of the pupils in the class is not 
ascertained and the value for the pupils is reduced because 
only a few pupils expect to have any contact with the test- 
ing. The marking of pupils in high schc^l on the results 
of tests is considered one aspect of motivation. Incidentally 
the marking is thus made much more accurate. 
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2. The errvpha^U of th^ tests 'wpon reasoning r^atJier them, 
upoTi facPucA hn/ywledge m a gi^en field. — Some of t!ie exam- 
inations in the testing x>rograms which cover high-school 
subject matter emphasize the applications of principles to the 
solution of new problems and the general aspects of the field 
rather than specific bits of facts which could be learned 
through simple force of memory. Where a testing program 
measures the effect of instruction on entire classes, the 
teacher will be influenced by the type of examinations. The 
result is, when examinations are of the progrt\ssive type men- 
tioned, a freeing of the teacher from too great dependence 
upon the textbook, which will make the method of instruc- 
tion freer and easier. The teacher, if she realizes that 
specific facts are not considered the most important aspect 
of the course of study in her subject, will naturally turn to 
the more general develoi>ment of the thinking of her stu- 
dents on the subject concerned, since it is power that is 
tested by the examinations. Some programs are consciously 
trying to fulfill this aim of coo|>erative testing. 

8. Testing for college entremoe {vmmiediate guidance ), — 
Many private eastern colleges have for yearB <lepende<l upon 
the college entrance examination board’s results in deter- 
mining eligibility for entrance. Other colleges and univer- 
sities, and especially State institutions, have more recently 
begun to use general scholastic aptitude tests (general in- 
telligence tests) for this purpose. Usually the results on 
such tests are used in conjunction with other data, such as 
marks made in high-school subjects in determining admis- 
sion. Also some students, who might otherwise not attend 
college, are encouraged to do so because of their high stand- 
ing in these tests. 

4. Guidance, — In addition to the examination or exami- 
nations given at the end of the high-school course for the 
immediate and expressed purpose of determining college 
entrance, testing programs are tending strongly toward peri- 
odic testing through the high-school years with the attendant 
cumulative record keeping. It is felt that a record of the 
growth of an individual over a comparatively long period of 
time will furnish a better means of predicting success in 
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school or in different curriculums in schools than we have 
hitherto had. The Cooperative Test Service, the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau of New York, and the Bureau of 
Educational l^cords and Research located at Pittsburgh are 
active in encouraging the development of cumulative records. 
A simi^le form of this long-range guidance is found in the 
testing of tlie first- or second-year high-school students with 
scholastic aptitude tests as is being advocated in the Wiscon- 
sin and the Ohio scholastic aptitude testing program. 

The iulvantage of a continuous program of testing is read- 
ily appurtuit. The w^ori-y of a student incident to the taking 
of a single college-entrance examination can be thus elimi- 
nated. The ci>ntiimous check-up on achievement is a moti- 
vating power. These are incidental values compared to the 
two foliowdng: {a) The increased accuracy of prediction 
which can l>e obtained from a record of growth as shown by 
objective nueasures; and {b) the plans for the further educa- 
tion or the vocatioiial plans of an individual which can be 
determined somewhat in advance. 

5. SuparinHiOti and »tandardizcdion of Mg'h schools by 
ageTunes tiutnitiv high schools — ^The cooperative testing 
programs carrietl out by State departments of education are 
apt to hi! for the pur|K>.se of supervision and standardization. 
The accrediting of high sch<K>ls by State departments is 
influenced by the results on tests. The New York regents’ 
examiniition is the liest example of the use of cooperative 
testing as a standardizing agency. The supervision of high- 
school w'ork by test results is accomplished through analyz- 
ing the rt\sulta on tests to show the strengths and weaknesses 
of individuals in certain fields of work so that redirection of 
instruction may take place. 

6. lieseareh . — An important purpose of cooperative test- 
ing programs is the opportunity for research which they 
afford. It is only through continuous research that increased 
efiicieni’y of the teating work will be established. R^earch 
work on tht' rt*sults of tests as guidance possibilities are car- 
ried on in a few places. Studies of different methods of 
instruction, different textbooks, size of class, etc., are also 
suggested for solution tlirough cooperative testing. 
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POSSIBLE IMl»ROVEHEXTS IX rOOPEHATtVE II IGH-SOHOO J. TESTING 

I'UOGRAMS 

Cooperative hi^h-sc*liool testinj^ programs arc findinjj^ an 
imiDortant place in the modern e<.iu(“ational scheme. Through 
testing programs a much better picture of the achievement 
and educational possibilities of the students is brought about 
than is otherwise possible. Although it may seem at first 
glance thatthei*e is a great variation in the kinds of coopera- 
tive testing programs, actually the tlifferences arc not funda- 
mental except, perhaps, in the accuracy of the I'csults ob- 
tained, The different programs represent different attacks 
on the problem. The ultimate possibilities in the different 
programs are much the same. All tests of subject matter, 
whether fairly specific or comprehensive, can be used for 
guidance, supervision, research, and motivation. It is sug- 
gested that the various possibilities be pointed out to high 
schools cooperating in such testing programs. 

It seems probable that certain developing procedures in 
cooperative testing may lead to even more efficiency, Inith in 
the tests themselves and in the metho<i of administering 
them. Some of these possibilities are as follows : 

First. It is important that attention bo given in the con- 
struction of the achievement tests uschI in these programs to 
the application of principles or reasoning rath<*r than to mere 
factual knowledge. Examinations constructed with this in 
mind are more valuable because ; (a) Such an €*mphasis cor- 
responds with the new emphasis in secondary edu(*ation — 
that of growth in general culture and ability to solve new 
problems, thus making the examinations more valid for the 
individual school; (h) items thus constructed an* les.s spe- 
cific and will make the examinations more vali<1 from the 
standpoint of the group of schools coo|>erating. In using an 
examination containing many detailed bits of factual knowl- 
edge there is some chance that by accident mw sch€H>I will 
have happened to dwell on the details found in the exami- 
nation and that another school did not; (r) this emphasis 
in the examinations will influence the teachers not to depend 
upon the mere memorization of the course material. 

Second- It is desirable that tests be given throughout the 
high-school period rather than just at the end of the hig^- 
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school course. This distribution of testing for each individ- 
ual over a long period of time makes it possible to begin 
planning the post high-school educational career while he is 
still in the first or second year of high school. This fore- 
sight will aid in determining whether or not a pupil should 
continue on in a college preparatory course or switch to some 
other course. It also makes the guidance at the end of the 
high-school course more accurate since there are several 
measurements made over a long period of time recorded for 
each pxipiL 

Third. Tests should be constructed so that forms for 1 
year after the other are comparable- This means that the 
material in the examiiiations should cover the same general 
ground and that the scores should be equated. The main 
value of this is in the increase of accuracy of the measxire- 
ment of the achievement and ability of pupils over a period 
of years. It tnukes possible the accurate picturization of the 
growtli of the iiulividual student and the comparison of each 
student’s achievement and ability with students of previous 
yeat's. If comparable tests are used in different high schools 
over a |>eriod of years, colleges can more accurately deter- 
mine the chances <jf success of an entering student because 
the relationship between the test scores and college success 
will hi*! kiujwn. 

Fotirth, Tests from different cooperative test programs 
should bo e<{uated so that students transferring from one 
geographical area to another during their high-school career 
or in entering college would continue to have the benefit 
of wise couiiMeiing and direction. Tests made for national 
testing pr<»gnitns sliould be of considerable use in this regard. 

Fifth. The cooperative testing program should include, 
at least In its Initial stages, all the pupils in the subject 
tested, or all the pupils in a school if it is a general mental 
ability test or gtuieral achievement test. This is true because 
(<a») in this way only will the full force of the testing from 
a motivating standpoint be Ingendered into both pupils and 
teachers, and (6) only with such a procedure will experimen- 
tation and research be made possible from the results of test- 
ing, since unaelected samples are necessai^ for experimenta- 
tion and research. 




APPENDIX 

This appendix ijjives the name of the person, if known, 
in charge of ea<*h testing program, and the references de- 
scribing the programs. Information regarding testing pro- 
grams was obtained from these references and through cor- 
respondence with the persons in charge of the testing pro- 
grams. T!ie references given do not constitute an exhaustive 
list* Information is given herein concerning all testing 
programs considered or mentioned in this bulletin regard- 
less of wliether or not they are active programs. 

NATIONAL TKSTINO PROGRAMS 

CoUcff<* cntramr htHtrd vxftmfHatiom: 

Thirty-wToiid AHniml Iteport of the Secretary, 1^32. Including the 
Seventh Annual Ue]a>rt (»f the OantnisBion on Scholastic Aptitude 
CtiHege Entrance* Examination Board, 1932. New York 
City, <*131 West One IIundriHl and Seventeenth Street.) 

ColU‘ge Entniiiw Examination D<mrd, Definition of the require- 
meniH, C^ollege Entrance Examination Board, 1932. New York 
City. 

The Work of the Oollege Entmia-e Examination Board, 1901-1925. 
Maaa, Ginn A Co„ 1926. 

ExaniinitliiHi Quest ions, June and September 1930. Boston, Mass., 
Ginn A Co., 1931. 

Brigham, Carl C. A Study of Error. A Summary and Evaluation 
of Methoda CwhI In Six Years of Study of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Teat of the CoIleKo Entrance Examination Board. New York 
City, College Entrance Examination Board, 1982. 

CooperaHre Tent A'crHcc 

In ciiarxe of Ben D. Wood, jimfesaor of collegiate research, 
Columbia Cnlveralty, New York City. 

Aitnouiicement of eiHita^ratlve testa, Augnat 1932. 

(See reports In the Educational Becord.) 

SdtueatUmdi Redordu Bureau 

In charge of W. II. Stephena. acting director; Eleanor Perry 
Wood, aamarlate director. 

The Educational Achievement and InteUigence of Independent 
School Children, lUSfT-SS. New York City, Educational Records 
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Bureau, 437 \VeRt Pifty-nlntli Street. (Kducatloual Xlecords But 
letin No. 2 l) 

The Educational Achievement and Intollij^»nc'e of Independent 
School Children, lt>24>--30. New York City, Eclucationul Itecords 
Bureau. (Educatiuiial Rcjcords Bulletin No. O.) 

Measuring of Academic Aptitmle and Heading In Independent 
Schools, fall 1032. New York City, Educiitlonal Itt^rords Bu- 
reau. (Educational Records Bulletin No. i>.) 

Psyoholoffical Corporation^ Washington, I>.C., branch Nation-wide Sur- 
vey of English Usage. 

In charge of L. J. O’Rourke, director of scientliic research in 
personnel and adminiatration, Unitetl States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

(See also under Pennsylvania programs.) 

Attierioan CotmoU on Education PayrJu>lotjical Eatam^natUm 

In charge of L.L. Thurstone, i»roft‘B8t>r of psychology. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

(See reports In the Eductitlonal Uecord.) 

Kansas — See Kansas progranm. 


STATE XEROGRAMS 


Alabama 

Xn charge of W. U. Spencer, «llrt*ctor of Moeomlary education. 
State Dei^irtment of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 


Arhansa» 

In charge of J. lEL Qerberlch, research aHsoclate, professor of 
education. University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Ark. 

Gerberich, J. R. Validation of a state-wide Educational Qultlance 
Program for High-School Seniors. School and Society, S4: 879, 
October 31, 1031. 


Mimeoffraphed CiroularH of tho UnivcrHtv of Arkattfta* 

Gerberich, J, R. College Entrance of Arkansaa Illgli-School Gradu- 
ates Who Particlputed in the 1030 Arkansas Kducutlimal Outdance 
Survey. 

Prediction of College Scholastic Success by the Students En- 
tering Arkansas Institutions of Higher Education in September 
laso. 

The Second Annual Arkansas Educational Guidance Survey, 

Spring 1931. 

Arisiona 

Information obtained from the State department of Public In- 
struction, Phoenix, Aria. 
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CalifomUt 

Bells, Walter O. Callfomia Junior College Mental-Bducatlonal Sur- 
vey, State Department of Education, Division of Research and 
Statistics. Sacramento, Culifornia State Printing OflBlce, 1930. 
(Bulletin No. J-3.) 

Oolorcd/O 

((!> State-wide Scholastic Contests. 

In oharg<» of John J. Dynes, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnls<ui, Colo. 

Tenth Annual St4ite^wlde Scholarship Contest, Scholarship Bulletin 
No. 5 (Marcli 25, 1923), Western State College of Colorado. 

(h) C<M>i>**nttlve Testing Program of the Colorado High Schools 
and Higher Instlt«fi«>im of I^^umlng. 

In charge of J. I>. Heilman. <nr<H*tor of personnel department, 
Colorado Staite Ti-nchers College. 

Heilman, J. 1>. Ih’l^’rt on the lP;i2-3» Owperatlve Testing Program. 
Coloradti State Teachers College, Gretdey, Colo. February 14, 1033. 

Oeort/in 

In charge of J. S. Stewart, professor of secondary education, 
University of Georgia. 

Indiana 

(«> Miinchenter College Testing Program. 

In charge of J. it. Meyer, tlenii, Wchotd of Education, Manches- 
ter College. Nortli Mittiela^Micr, Iiid. 

(M State Testing Her\’Un» for Indiana High Schools. 

In c'hiirge of I!. H. Iletnmers. director of division of educational 

referciict*. Purdue University. 

R<*mmer8, H. H. The Aehlevi‘ment of Our High Schools — Results of 
the State Hlgh*Sch<sd T<‘Stliig Program, 198G-31. Studies in Higher 
Education XVIII. Kulleiln of Purdue University, vol. XXXII. no. 2, 

CHdolter 1931. I^afayelte, Ind. , 

Triukide, <>. t*. Tlie Validity of the Indiana Hlgh-School 

Act*re<litlng Criteria. Studies In Higher Education XX, Bulletin 
of Punlue Uiilvendty, vol. XXXUl. no. 2. October 1982, Dafuyette. 

Xnd. 

/Oita 

In charge of E. F. l-lndciulat, awwKrtate profeesor of education, 

UnP'ersity of Iowa. ^ 

litndciuiKt. E. F. Mtntlatical Summary of Beaulta on Every-Pupil Tests 
With Norms of Sch«d and Individual Achievement for the Bvery- 
Ihipll Coiitesl t»f May lO. rnlvendty of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Iowa Academic Ponteirt Bulletin of the State University 

of Iowa, New Serlea No. 6dT CDecember 28, 1982), University of 
Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Kansas 

In charge of EL B. Schrammel. director bureau of educational 
measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

Wood, E. R. anA Schrammel, H. B. The 1928 Kansas State Scholar- 
ship Contest. Kansas State Teachers College, KmiM>rla, Bulletin 
of Information No. 56 (July 1928), Emporia, Knns. 

Ten Years of Scholarship Contests in Tea<‘hing. Kansas State Teitch- 
ers College, Whole No. 85 (I>ecember 19:)1), Kmi)orla, Kans. 

Report of the Seventeenth Nation-wide Kvcry-Pujdl Scholarship Test. 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Bulletin of Information 
No. 118 (February 1933), bureau of educational measurements, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

Kentucky/ 

In charge of J. J. Oppenheimer, dean. University of X^ulsviUe. 

Maine 

In charge of J. R. Crawford, assistant professor of education, 
University of Maine. 

Michigan 

In charge of Clifford Woody, director of bureau of iHiticntlonal 
reference and research. University of Michigan. 

Bergman, Walter Q. Results of Achievement Ti'sta <llvcn In 1026-27' 
in the Elementary and High Schools of Michigan. Bun^au of Edu- 
cational Reference and Research Bulletin No. IIO (Uih*. 31, 1927), 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Woody, Clifford. Results of the May Testlitg Xerograms in the Ele- 
mentary and High Schools of Michigan 3920. of Educa- 

tional Reference and Research Bulletin No. 126 (Nov. 3t>, 1929), 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Results of the May Testing Programs in the El<»mentar>' and 

High Schools of Michigan 1081. Bureau of E<lucatloiml Reference 
and Research Bulletin No. 140 <Aug. 30, 1931), University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Minnesota 

(а) State department high-school exatnlnations. 

Information furnished by T. J. Xieming, statistician for the State 
department of education. 

(б) The Association of Minnesota CollegeH hlgh-school tCHtlng pro- 

gram. 

In charge of J. B. Johnston, d€^n school of science, literature, 
and the axrt% University of Minnesota. 

Johnston, J. B. Predicting Success In College at the Time of Entrance. 
School and Society, 23 : 577, Janizary 16, 1926. 

Advising College Students. Journal of BUgher IBkflucatlon, vob 

I, no. 6, June 1930. 

——Who Should Go to College? University of Minnesota XTesa, 
Minneapolis, 1930. 
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jlfontana 

In eliHrjJTO nf M, Hupner, department of education and 

IwyclioloKy, Montana State College. 

Report of tbe Ninth Animal State High School Scholarship Contest 
(Apr. 27 to Apr. 20* 10il2)* Montana State College, !Bo 2 jenian, Mont. 

Scholartdiip bulletin Xso. 1* Division of Scholarship Contests, MEontana 
State College* Hozt*man, Mont. 

^ru> Jlampjthirc 

In clxarg**- of Walter M. May* deputy commissioner of education. 
State of New Hainpahiro. 

Results of tests In inti^lligencev place geography, and English forms in 
1931, and a study of the graduates of 1020. New Hampshire State 
Rofird of Education, Concord, N.H, 

Results of teat» in intelligence, spelling, and English forms in 1032, 
and a study of the graduates of 1031. New Hampshire State Board 
of Btiucatlon* Concord, N.H. 

Nmo York 

<a> Ri^ents* cxaminatlonB. 

In charge of Avery W. Skinner, director division of examinations 
and InsiHHJthtns. State depurummt of education, Albany, NT. 

How Regents* KxaTiilnntionH are Made. Bulletin of the University of 
the State of New York, vol. 12, no. 2 (Oct. 1, 1925). 

Skinner, A, W. What an* IU*K«*nts* Examinations? Reprint of radio 
addresK «m Fi^liruary 10, lOS'A 

StatlatlCH of n*g4»iitH’ a«*a<U<iule examinations in the approved second- 
ary s<*hool fur January and Jane 1032. University of the State of 
Nt‘w York, Allmny, N.Y 

Hundlaaik No, 3. 'I'Im* I’nlverHity <»f the State of New York. Exami- 
natioxiH and itiHiHH'Ciiami division. September 1962. University of 
the State of Ni'W York, Albaity, N.Y. 

<h) Other Sfat4* exnmiitutionit. 

In charge *>f W, W, t74»xe, illrector educational research division. 
State 4U‘t*>rtiiiefit of ecltieatlon, Albany, N.Y. 

Coxe, W. W. |j 4 *velM and liangea of Ability In New York State High 
Schools. State «le|Mirttuetit of «*ducatlon, Albany, N.Y. 

North CaroUtm 

Znformatitin aiituiiitted by J. Henry Hlghsmlth, director division 
of Instructional aervlce. State department of public instruction, 
Raleigh, X.C. 

North Do koto 

In <‘harg«* J«»hn A. Page, director of eeeondaxry education, 
d<*partnient of public luatroctJon. Biamarcfc, N.Z>ak. 

Ohio 

(a I K(*holaMiU* aptitude (Intelligence) teet program. 

In charge t»f IZerliert A. T«a)pa. department of psychology, Ohio 
State University, C!oluiab«i«t, Ohio. 
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Mimeoffraphc^^ JiuXlctin-8 of Oh>fo OotJU^iirf* AsfK^c^taiio^i 

Ridenour* Alice I*., atui Toope* HE. A. Xho tJse of Htlich-School Soholar- 
Bbip and Intelligence Scores In Affording QuidAm*e of High<School 
Pupil to College. O.C.A. Bulletin No. 

Neuberg, Maurice J. The Relative Values ut Several Means of Prog- 
nosticating Success in College. O.C.A. Bulletin No, 60. 

A Pollow-up of the Findings Rep<>rted in O.C.A. Bulletin No. 

60. O.C.A. Bulletin No, 74. 

Other MtiiieoffrapKeil Bulletin* 

Report on the High-School State-wide Slenior Intelligence Testing 
Project. Ohio High-School Bulletin No. 2. 

Tooi)S, H. A., owd Edgerton, H. A. Ohio Hig!i-Sc‘lMK>l Bulletin No. 4. 

( b) Scholarship testa. 

In charge of Ray G, Wood, director scholarship tests. State de- 
X>artxaent of education, Coluinhus, Ohio. 

Wood, B. R. Report of BecenalXT 10. 1920. Rvery-pupil test. State 
department of education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Announcement of county-district-State gtmeral scholarship test for 
high-sehool seniors hy the State department of education, CoUitnbus, 
Ohio, 1931. 

Oklahoma 

Information given hy J. W. Shepherd, director extension division. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Shepherd, J. W. Report of the Oklahoma College Freshman Place- 
ment Test Results 1980. University of Oklahoma Bulletin, New 
Series No. 491 <Nov. 1, 1980). 

Report of the Oklahoma College Freshman Placement Test Re- 
sults 1981. University of Oklahoma Bulletin, New Series No. C87 
(Mar. 5, 1932), University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Bennsylvania 

In charge of Walter B, Jones, professor of education. University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Progress Report IV — Case Studies and Special Curricula Proposed for 
Secondary Pupils Expecting to Enter College. The Cameflda Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching In Cooperation with the 
Joint Commission of the Association of Pennsylvania College Presi- 
dents and the State department of Public Instruction, Prepared 
for the Education Congress, November 4— 6i, 1961. 

Spring Testing Program for Elementary and Secondary Schools^ Its 
PuriKiees and Possibilities. Bureau of Educatlcmal Records and 
Research Bulletin No. 1, January 1982. Published by the Bureau, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Comparative Report of the Achievement of Secondary-School Pupils 
Tested in the Fall Program 1981. Bureau of IBklucaUonal Records 
and Research Bulletin No. February 1962. PtdtUshed by the 
Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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4T 

Comparative* Itolwi't of tUo At-liievoinent of Secoaaary-Seliool r*ripils 
Tt»«to<i ixx tlio I»r*<>#!:ram 1032. ^Bureau of Elducatiozial 

lte<-or<i» aiKl lU'woaroli. «uHetia No. 3, July 1032. I»ul>lislie<a toy tlie 
l*xxr*c*a«, I*ltt.*-*l»«r«:l*, l»a. 

l*lanM for l^artlriimtion toy l>c*jrmsylvania Schools In £3ns-llsto. TTsage 
Ktwly, l»t‘iix»Mylv*iixl*t OooiMjratlve E3nf;llsto. Stady, W. HL Bristow, 

St*xto <ioi>a*‘tme-nt of i>ial>lio instmction, secretary. 

In eliaripo t»f Ola^lys r-.ittle, lirst a^^lstant State sxii>erinteruaexit. 
of St«t<‘- rtziiezkt of ozlucntion, Austin, Tex. 

Ixiformntloiz fzsmlsl***^.! l»y K'. O. Holt, registrar and director tonreavL 
of gislduzietz anti roc^tfras, XJiJiversity of Wisconsin, IVladison, Wis, 
Hennzan, V. A- < aatf. Holt, 1?*. O. A. ltei»ort on the Administration 
of Seholfistlf A|»tlt*ale* Tests t«> 3-4.«MK> High-School Seniors in Wis- 
consin ii» 11»2I> aittl Itulletiu of the tJnlvexrslty of Wisconsin. 

I*u*>lislae<l toy ttoe- t»«reat* of imlclance and records of the University 
of Wisconsin, dune 11>31. 

o 




